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CREMATION/ 

Ik  addressmg  a  Medical  Association  in  order 
open  a  discufision  on  Cremation  aa  a  mode 
of  dead  bodies,  I  propose  to  restrict  ^ 
the  medical  than  to  the  legal  or 
involved  in  the  subject  The 
cremation  have  shown  that 
illegal ;  and  eminent  theologians 
Christian  doctrine  can  be  in  am 
the  manner  or  the  time  in  wiiich 
is  decomposed  or  destroyed.  It  has^ 
that  any  medico-legal  objection  can 
answered  by  insisting  upon  positive 
proofs  of  the  real  cause  of  death  before  a  body  is 
allowed  to  be  cremated.  And  I  need  not  take  up 
your  time  by  any  historical  notice  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Cremation  Society  of  England.  I  need 
only  say  that  the  Society  has  already  consumed  at 
Woking  the  bodies  of  sixty -nine  persons,  three  within 
the  last  week,  and  has  almost  completed  its  new 
buildings,  including  a  chapel  with  a  columbarimn. 
The  honorary  secretary  of  the  Society  is  here  to-night, 
and  is  ready  to  supply  any  information  which  may 
be  desired  as  to  the  forms  of  appUcation  required  from 
all  those  who  prefer  crenoation  and  urn  burial  to 
burial  in  the  earth,  or  who  may  wish  to  join  the 
Society,  and  as  to  the  economy  of  the  process. 

AJl  this  I  will  pass  over  without  further  comment, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  that  part 
of  the  question  in  which  we,  as  medical 
of  theSZi  ™®^  *r®  °*^^  interested,  namely,  the 
and  the  pab.  effect  of  different  modes  of  disposal  of  the 
UchcaltS.  ^^^  up^B^  the  public  health.  And  here, 
again,  I  propose  to  omit  a  good  deal  of  what  I  may 
assume  to  have  been  abundantly  proved,  and  to  be 
matter  of  common  knowledge— I  mean  the  injurious 
effects  of  burial  under  churches  or  in  crowded  grave- 
yards or  cemeteries,  upon  the  health  of  the  surround- 
^S  population.  Since  the  work  of  Walker  on 
graveyards,  and  the  report  of  Chadwick  on  intra- 
mural interment,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  evils  due 
to  burial  in  the  earth  have  been  more  or  less  generally 
acknowledged  And  lately  the  Church  of  England 
Funeral  Reform  Association  has  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing the  necessity  for  inquiry  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. Inquiry  has  been  promised,  and  we  hope  it 
may  be  full  and  complete.  I  do  not  j^resume  to 
foretell  the  conclusions  or  recommendations  of  the 
Conmiissioners ;  yet  I  cannot  doubt  that  some  attempt 
will  be  made  to  abate  some  of  the  evils  which  are 
imavoidable  under  the  present  faulty  system.  But 
there  is  one  of  the  evils  necessarily  associated  with 
burial  in  the  earth  in  any  way — ^whether  in  brick 
graves  or  coffins,  or  in  baskets  or  shrouds,  as  advocated 
by  Mr.  Seymour  Haden — ^to  which  I  ask  for  the 
special  attention  of  my  medical  brethren  to-night — 
I  mean  the  spread  of  infective  diseases,  and  the 
impossibility  of  succeeding  in  our  efforts  to  stamp 
them  out,  if  burial  in  the  earth  of  the  bodies  of  those 
who  die  of  such  diseases  is  not  prohibited. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  rapid  advance  in 
recent  years  of  our  knowledge  of  the  dependence  of 
a  considerable  number  of  contagious  and  infective 


,  1880,  in  opening  a  disciuwion  on 
le  Metropolitan  ConnUei  Brancli 
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diseases  upon  the  act|f^  "  of  a  morbid  poison,  or  of 
some  low  form  of  vegetable  or  animal  organism,  each 
form  or  variety  causing  some  definite  form  or  variety 
of  specific  disease.  Speaking  first  of  human  infective 
diseases,  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  association  of 
phthisis  with  its  bacillus — of  scarlatina,  of  diphtheria, 
of  leprosy,  of  typhoid  fever,  of  pneumonia,  of  cholera, 
~  tetanus,  of  erysipelas  and  various  forms  of  septi- 
and  surgical  fever  with  specific  microbes  as 
ht)m  each  other  as  the  seeds  of  the  fig  from 
the  thistle,  of  poppy  from  mignonette,  or  of 
om  barley  or  oats. 

these  associations  you  are  all  familiar ;  but  I 
very  many  among  us  have  thought  much  of 
ay  in  which  we  preserve  these  microscopic 
[emies  of  the  human  race  and  assist  them  in  their 
ravages.  We  attempt  to  destroy  them  while  our 
patients  are  alive  by  the  use  of  antiseptics  or  disinfec- 
tants ;  and  in  the  same  way,  and  by  isolation  of  the 
patients,  we  try  to  prevent  their  extension  from  sick 
to  healthy  persons.  But  as  soon  as  a  patient  is  dead^ 
the  body  is  disposed  of  in  the  very  way,  of  all  others, 
most  favourable  for  the  conservation  and  multiplica- 
tion of  microbes.  Veterinary  surgeons  have  been 
far  wiser.  When  the  cattle  plague  was  stamped  out, 
it  was  not  only  by  the  strict  separation  of  the  sick 
from  the  healthy  animals,  by  slaughtering  all  those 
diseased,  and  by  burying  their  bodies  at  least  10  feet 
deep,  but  by  covering  them  with  plenty  of  quicklime. 
It  had  been  proved  long  before  that  simple  burial 
would  have  been  insufficient  I  brought  this  fact,  in 
1880,  before  the  annual  meeting  at  Cambridge  of  the 
association  of  which  you  are  a  branch.  But  long 
before  that  I  had  shown  cause  to  suspect 
Earth  burial  that  the  plague  in  Egypt  was  in  part  due 
Pk^!  to  *^e  mode  of  burial  of  the  dead  in  the 
Delta.  In  January  1845 — ^more  than  forty- 
five  years  ago— 4Ui  article  of  mine  was  published  in 
the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Revietv,  then  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  John  Forbes,  "  On  the  Contagion  of 
Pbigue  and  on  Quarantine,"  in  which  I  suggested  that 
burial  in  some  of  the  villages  in  the  Delta  was  a 
"  very  probable  means  of  keeping  up  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  contagion,"  and  that  the  "  seeds  of  contagion 
were  so  perpetually  preserved  "  (p.  48).  I  wrote  as 
follows: — 

"  The  inhabitants  have  a  religious  or  superstitious 
objection  against  burying  their  dead  where  they  can 
be  reached  by  water.  Now,  these  districts  are  annually 
overflowed  by  the  Nile,  and  the  people  accordingly 
preserve  their  dead  above  ground  in  receptacles  which 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  cottage,  with  one  door 
and  no  windows.  In  these  places  the  dead  are  laid, 
as  an  Egyptian  expressed  himself,  *  like  herrings  in  a 
barrel'  V  ery  soon  after  the  death  of  a  person,  he  is 
brought,  with  his  clothes  on,  the  door  is  opened,  and 
the  corpse  laid  upon  the  others  until  the  place  is  fulL 
The  door  is  then  buOt  up,  and  another  dead-house 
constructed.  .  .  .  The  corpses  do  not  always  putrify 
but  in  dry  seasons  are  mummied,  and  the  poison  may 
not  be  decomposed.  And  the  clothes  and  various 
articles  about  the  person,  enclosed  as  they  are  soon 
after  death  in  confined  situations,  without  exposure 
to  air,  are  just  what  experience  has  shown  to  be  active 
instruments  of  contagion." 

I  heard  afterwards  from  Dr.  Farquhar,  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Dr.  Abbott,  of  Cairo,  that  sporadic  cases 
of  plague  observed  in  these  villages  had  been  traced 
to  contagion  from  the  dead-houses,  and  that  during 
ten  years  every  case  of  plague  observed  in  Alexandria 
had  been  traced  to  one  of  these  villages.    I  may  say, 
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before  I  pass  on,  that  in  the  same  article  I  supported 
the  proposal  to  try  whether  inoculation  of  bovine  car- 
buncle might  be  as  protective  against  plague  in  man 
as  vaccine  against  variola. 

At  Cambridge,  in  1880, 1  pursued  the  question  of 
contagion  further,  and  examined  it  in  connection  with 
burial,  not  above  ground,  but  under  the  earth,  re- 
ferring to  Darwin^s  observations  "  on  the  formation 
of  mould,*^  made  when  he  was  a  young  man.  I  will 
read  now  the  passage  exactly  as  I  read  it  at  Cam- 
bridge, to  show  how  curiously  confirmatory  of  the 
then  recent  conclusions  of  Pasteur  were  the  facts 
observed  by  Darwin : — 

"  In  Darwin's  paper,  read  at  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  in  1887,  he  proved  that  in  old  pasture 
land  every  particle  of  the  superficial  layer 
SdronSL^  of  earth  overlying  different  kinds  of  sub- 
^on?^''  soil  has  passed  through  the  intestines  of 
earth-worms.  The  worms  swallow  earthy 
matter,  and  after  separating  the  digestible  or  service- 
able portion,  they  eject  the  remainder  in  little  coils  or 
heaps  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrows.  In  diy  weather 
the  worm  descends  to  a  considerable  depth,  and 
brings  up  to  the  surface  the  particles  which  it  ejects. 
This  agency  of  earth-worms  is  not  so  trivial  as  it  might 
appear.  By  observation  in  different  fields,  Mr.  Dar- 
win proved,  in  one  case,  that  a  depth  of  more  than 
three  inches  of  this  worm-mould  had  been  accumu- 
lated in  fifteen  years ;  and,  in  another,  that  the  earth- 
worms had  covered  a  bed  of  marl  with  their  mould  in 
eighty  years  to  an  average  depth  of  thirteen  inches." 

Pasteur^s  recent  researches  on  the  etiology  of 
"charbon"  show  that  this  earth-mould  positively 
contains  the  specific  germs  which  propagate  the  disease, 
and  that  the  same  specific  germs  are  found  within  the 
intestines  of  the  worms.  The  parasitic  organism,  or 
bacteridium,  which,  inoculated  m>m  a  diseased  to  a 
healthy  animal,  propagates  the  specific  disease,  may 
be  destroyed  by  putrefaction  after  buriaL  But, 
before  this  process  has  been  completed,  germs  or 
spores  may  have  been  formed  which  will  resist  the 
putrefactive  process  for  many  years,  and  lie  in  a 
condition  of  latent  life,  like  a  grain  of  com,  or  any 
fiower-seed,  ready  to  germinate,  and  commimicate 
the  specific  disease.  In  a  field  in  the  Jura,  where  a 
diseased  cow  had  been  buried  two  years  before,  at  a 
depth  of  nearly  seven  feet,  the  surface-earth  not 
having  been  disturbed  in  the  interval,  Pasteur  found 
that  the  mould  contained  germs  which,  introduced 
by  inoculation  into  a  guinea-pig,  produced  charbon 
and  death.  And,  further,  if  a  worm  be  taken  from 
an  infected  spot,  the  earth  in  the  alimentary  canal  of 
the  worm  contains  these  spores  or  germs  of  charbon, 
which,  inoculated,  propagate  the  disease.  And  the 
mould  deposited  on  the  surface  by  the  worms,  when 
dried  into  dust,  is  blown  over  the  grass  and  plants  on 
which  the  cattle  feed,  and  may  thus  spread  the  disease. 
After  various  farming  operations  of  tUHng  and  harvest, 
Pasteur  has  found  the  germs  just  over  the  graves  of 
the  diseased  cattle,  but  not  to  any  great  distance. 
After  rains,  or  morning  dews,  the  germs  of  charbon, 
with  a  quantity  of  other  germs,  were  found  about  the 
neighbouring  plants;  and  Pasteur  suggests  that,  in 
cemeteries,  it  is  very  possible  that  germs  capable  of 
propagating  specific  diseases  of  different  kinds,  quite 
harmless  to  tne  earth-worm,  may  be  carried  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil  ready  to  cause  disease  in  the 
proper  animals.  The  practical  inferences  in  favour 
of  cremation  are  so  strong  that,  in  Pasteur's  words, 
they  "  need  not  be  enforced." 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  cremation  of  diseased 


animals  would  be  a  more  certain  mode  of  destroying 
the  seeds  of  infective  diseases  than  burial  in  quick 
lime  ;  and  that  simple  burial  in  earth  is  a  very  certain 
mode  of  preserving  these  seeds  of  the  germs.  They 
may  or  may  not  be  destroyed,  wholly  or  partially,  by 
the  process  of  putrefaction — ^probably  they  are  often 
wholly  destroyed.  But  occasionally  they  are  pre- 
served with  idl  their  destructive  powers  for  many 
years.  I  have  more  than  once  cited  a  very  remarkable 
case,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wheelhouse,  of  Leeds, 
where  the  seeds  of  scarlatina  germinated  after  having 
been  buried  for  thirty  years.  In  a  Yorkshire  village, 
part  of  a  closed  graveyard  was  taken  into  the  adjoin- 
ing rectory  garden.  The  earth  was  dug  up  and 
scarlatina  soon  broke  out  in  the  rectory  nursery,  and 
from  thence  spread  over  the  village.  It  proved  to  be 
of  the  same  virulent  character  as  the  scarlatina  which 
thirty  years  before  had  destroyed  the  villagers  who 
were  buried  in  the  precise  part  of  the  churchyard 
which  had  been  taken  into  the  garden  and  dug  up. 

And  what  is  true  of  plague  and  of  charbon  and  of 
scarlet  fever,  seems  to  be  true  of  yellow  fever. 
Indeed,  the  investigation  as  to  yellow  fever  has  been 
carried  out  much  more  fully.  In  the  Official  Con- 
sular Commercial  Reports  from  Brazil  in  1883,  a 
summary  is  given  of  the  investigations  into  yellow 
fever  by  Dr.  Domingos  Friere.  He  records  a  number 
of    experiments  which  he    considers    establish  the 

parasitic  nature  of  yellow  fever,  and  prove 
Ewth  burial  that  the  parasite  is  an  amarillus  microbe, 
i&vm^  ^^     A  cryptococcus  classified  among  the  algse, 

which  is  always  found  in  eveiy  ease  of 
true  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Friere  terms  it  Cryptococcus 
Zanihogenicus.  He  showed  experimentally  that  the 
parasite  '^  resides  in  the  blood,  and,  therefore,  in  all 
the  organs  the  blood  traverses,"  and  that  "yellow 
fever  is  propagated  by  contagion  from  individual  to 
individual,  that  it  is  primitively  a  contagious  disease, 
but  may  become  infectious  as  soon  as  sufficiently 
many  focuses  accumulate."  He  discovered  that  the 
colour  of  the  black  vomit  is  not  due  to  altered  blood, 
but  to  an  alkaloid  or  extractive  produced  by  excretion 
or  changes  in  the  microbes.  By  cultivating  the 
cryptococcus  on  gelatine  within  a  Pasteur  globe,  he 
was  enabled  to  obtain  an  artificial  black  vomit.  And 
from  the  earth  surrounding  the  body  of  a  man  who 
died  of  yellow  fever  and  was  buried  a  year  before,  he 
was  also  able  to  obtain  and  cultivate  the  cryptococcus 
and  produce  artificial  black  vomit  "  Another  experi- 
ment was  made  with  the  same  eartL  A  guinea-pig, 
whose  blood,  examination  showed  was  in  a  pure  state, 
was  shut  up  in  a  confined  space  in  which  was  placed 
earth  taken  from  that  grave.  In  five  days  the  animal 
was  dead,  and  its  blood  proved  to  be  literaDy  crammed 
with  the  cryptococcus  m  various  stages  of  evolution. 
The  urine  was  albuminous  and  the  brain  and  intes- 
tines were  yellow  with  the  peculiar  pigment  of  the 
cryptococcus."  **  In  view  of  such  facts,"  asks  Dr. 
Friere,  "  how  can  it  now  be  said  that  the  germs  of 
yellow  fever  disappear  with  the  burial  of  the  corpse  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  cemeteries  are  perennial  focuses 
of  contamination,  above  all  as  regards  the  epidemic 
diseases  whose  parasitical  nature  is  now  accepted  in 
science." 

All  this  has  been  forcibly  stated  by  Dr.  Cameron 
in  his  admirable  article  reprinted  from  the  Scottish 
Review  of  July  1887,  entitled  "The  Modem  Crema- 
tion Movement."  And  he  adds :  "  Dr.  Friere's  obser- 
vations, verified  in  sJl  their  details  by  his  assistants, 
*  showed  that  the  germs  of  yellow  fever  perpetuate 
themselves  in  the  cemete^^§^;^^c]^3];g^]^e.i^\jnany 
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norseries  for  the  preparation  of  new  generations 
destined  to  devastate  our  cities.  Through  the  pores 
of  the  earth  these  germs  spread  into  the  atmospnere, 
otikers  are  carried  by  the  torrential  rains  so  trequent 
among  us  to  the  streets  and  squares,  and  finding 
there  means  adequate  for  their  evolution,  give  rise 
to  the  eruption  of  epidemics  in  the  summer,  which 
is  the  most  proper  season  for  their  sporulation.*  As 
a  temporary  provision,  Dr.  Friere  recommends  that 
the  cemeteries  should  be  removed  to  a  distance  from 
populous  places.  *  As  a  definite  and  radical  measure,' 
he  continues,  *  the  practice  of  cremating  the  bodies 
would  suit  completely,  and  it  would  be  the  surest 
means  of  extinguishing  the  epidemics  which  every 
year  ravage,  with  greater  or  less  intensity,  our  most 
flourishing  centres  of  population.  If  each  corpse,* 
he  adds,  *is  the  bearer  of  millions  of  millions  of 
organisms  that  are  specifics  of  ill,  imagine  what  a 
cemetery  must  be  in  which  new  foci  are  forming 
around  each  body.  Imagination  is  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving the  literally  infinite  number  of  microbes  that 
multiply  in  these  nests.  In  the  silence  of  death 
these  worlds  of  organisms,  invisible  to  the  unassisted 
eye,  are  labouring  incessantly  and  unperceived  to 
fin  more  graves  with  more  boches  destined  for  their 
food,  and  for  the  fatal  perpetuation  of  their  species.'  " 
The  source  of  the  malarial  fever  of  Italy  has  not  yet 
been  so  fully  investigated  with  reference  to  bunal, 
but  a  distinguished  Roman  professor,  Dr.  Crudeli, 
has  proved  tbkt  the  specific  organism  of  the  malarial 
fever  of  the  Campagna  does  increase  and  multiply 
in  tiie  soil.  And  onlv  yesterday  I  received  a  le^r 
from  Dr.   Drummond  of  Rome,  in  which  he  says: 

"The  spread  of  malaria  must  have  been 
iSS^«i!SS?  increased  by  burial  during  many  centuries 
ferer.  within  the  walls  of  Rome  of  persons  who 

had  died  from  malaria.  The  Romans,  in 
Republican  times,  were  most  careful  to  forbid  burial 
witnin  the  walls.  The  present  public  cemetery  of 
Home  is  quite  close  to  the  walls,  and  the  building  of 
houses  near  it  has  been  stopped,  as  they  are  not 
considered  healthy.  The  practice  of  cremation  is 
rapidly  increasing.  In  1886  the  number  of  crema- 
tions in  the  Roman  Crematorium  was  119  ;  in  1887, 
155 ;  and  in  1888,  202.  The  practice  is  increasing 
throughout  Italy,  and  there  is  a  growing  feeling  in 
favour  of  it,  especially  in  cases  of  death  from  ii^ec- 
tious  fevers." 

I  think  I  have  done  quite  enough  to  suggest  topics 
for  discussion.  But  I  cannot  conclude  without  a 
few  remarks  upon  one  proposed  reform  of  the  present 
mode  of  burial  in  the  earth,  that  known  as  the  "  earth 
to  earth "  system  of  Mr.  Seymour  Haden.  And  with 
respect  to  this  supposed  reform,  I  prefer  quoting 
what  Sir  H.  Thompson  has  published  m  his  last  book 
Modem  Cremation,  than  to  add  any  impressions  of  my 
own.  He  aays:  "The  poisons  of  scarlet  fever, 
enteric  fever  (typhoid),  fmiall-pox,  diphtheria,  malig- 
nant cholera,  are  undoubtedly  transmissible  through 
earth  from  the  buried  body  by  more  than  one  mode. 
And  thus,  by  the  act  of  interment,  we  literally  sow 
broadcast  through  the  land  innumerable  seeds  of 
pestilence;  germs  which  long  retain  their  vitaUtr, 
many  of  them  destined  at  some  future  time  to  fructify 
in  premature  death  or  mined  health  for  thousands. 
KspeciaUy  is  this  the  case  in  the  *  earth  to  earth' 
system,  when  the  exposure  of  the  body  to  the  soil 
is  instant  and  complete.  The  most  dangerous 
elements  are  no  doubt  decomposed  and  rendered  less 
virulent  by  retention  in  close  coffins  for  a  few  years 
before  contact  with  the  surrounding  soil  takes  place. 


But  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  is  designed  to 
hasten  dispersion  of  the  elements  by  any  and  every 
channel  open  in  the  soil  six  feet  below  the  surface,  so 
that  the  same  i^t  may  be  similarly  used  after  a  brief 
term  of  years,  is  fraught  with  risk  to  the  living.  It 
is  vain  to  (bream  of  wiping  out  the  reproach  to  our 
civilization  which  the  presence  and  power  of  these 
diseases  in  our  midst  assuredly  constitute  by  any 
precaution  or  treatment  while  effective  machinery 
for  their  reproduction  is  in  constant  daily  action."  I 
venture  to  hope  that  a  consideration  of  the  facts 
which  I  have  stated,  or  rather  of  a  subject  of  which 
I  have  only  been  able  to  offer  a  very  hasty  and 
imperfect  sketch,  may  be  followed  by  a  discusmon 
which  will  lead  the  members  of  this  branch  of  our 
association,  and  of  the  medical  profession  generally, 
to  assist  in  the  revival  of  an  ancient  mode  of  disposal 
of  the  dead,  and  to  make  widely  known  the  sanitary 
advantages  of  cremation  and  urn  burial,  or  of  the 
burial  in  the  earth,  not  of  the  corruptible  body,  but 
of  its  harmless  ashes. 


Ha  VINO  proved  their  qaalifloation  in  accordance  with 
the  Worshipfnl  Company  of  Plumbers'  regulations,  the 
following  journeymen  plumbers  of  Plymouth  have  been 
enrolled  upon  the  register  for  qualified  plumbers : — J.  £. 
Adams,  29,  Hill  Park  Crescent ;  S.  R.  Bishop,  24,  Gibbons 
Street ;  R.  F.  Hitt,  1,  Alma  Place ;  J.  Mosey,  1,  Norley 
Place ;  C.  W.  S.  Bichards,  10,  Maidstone  Terrace ;  S.  H. 
Rowling,  8,  Chapel  Place,  Chapel  Street ;  J.  I.  Shepheard, 
8,  Trafalgar  Street;  J.  A.  Stoweli,  4,  Queen  Street 
Cottages. 

Bt  way  of  experiment,  in  beautifying  the  paved  open 
spaces  of  London,  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association,  with  the  sanction  of  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  has  just  placed  in  the  two  upper  comers  of 
Trafalgar  Square,  laige  banks  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants,  which  will  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as 
occasion  may  require,  during  the  next  three  months,  in 
order  that  they  may  always  present  a  bright  and  attrac- 
tive appearance.  The  work  has  been  undertaken  by 
Mr.  J.  £.  Child,  Nurseryman,  of  IdO,  Lewisham  High 
Road,  S.E. 

Rabies. — The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act  have  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution : 
— *'  That  this  authority,  considering  the  terrible  cha- 
racter of  hydrophobia  and  the  increase  which  has  occurred 
in  the  present  year  both  in  that  disease  and  in  canine 
rabies,  and  the  danger  of  still  greater  increase  of  those 
diseases,  desires  to  urge  most  strongly  upon  the  Privy 
Council  the  necessity  for  such  prompt  action  as  will 
ensure  the  proper  muzzling  of  dogs  and  their  proper  con- 
trol throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  prevention 
of  importation  of  dogs  from  other  countries  unless  under 
strict  quarantine  regulations.  The  committee  also  call 
attention  to  the  need  of  fresh  legislation  for  the  effec- 
tual carrying  out  of  these  objects,  as  well  as  for  making 
owners  more  responsible  than  they  are  at  present  for  in- 
juries done  by  their  dogs."  The  Clerk  to  the  Coimcil 
was  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  the 
Privy  CounciL  It  was  remarked  during  the  discussion 
that  there  were  27  deaths  from  hydrophobia  in  metro- 
politan and  extra-metropolitan  Middlesex  in  1885,  and 
nine  in  1886  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  muzzling  order  of 
that  year,  and  the  good  effects  of  that  order  had  appa- 
rently lasted  until  the  end  of  1888,  notwithstanding  its 
revocation  in  1887,  as  there  had  been  no  deaths  from 
hydrophobia  after  the  making  of  the  order  during  1886, 
1887,  or  1888,  but  that  there  had  already  been  four 
deaths  in  1889,  and  that  during  the  quarter  just  ended 
there  had  been  twelve  certified  cases  of  rabies  in  extra- 
metropolitan  Middlesex,  against  two  cases  only  during 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1888. 
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INFANTICIDE,  BABY-FARMING,  AND 
THE  INFANT  LIFE  PROTECTION 
ACT,  1872. 

By  J.  Bbemdon  Cubqenven,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 

{Continued  from  page  468). 

On  March  18,  1867,  two  months  after  the  deputation 
to  the  Home  Secretary,  I  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Waste  of  Infant  Life,"  *  before  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Health  Department  of  the  Social  Science  .^^- 
ciation.  A  few  quotations  from  that  paper  will 
continue  and  amplify  the  history  of  the  subject. 

"  None  but  those,"  I  said,  "  who  have  turned  their 
attention  especially  to  the  causes  of  the  excessive 
mortality  amongst  infants  and  young  children,  can 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  infant 
life  that  is  year  by  year  sacrificed  in  this  country 
through  neglect  and  ignorance.  In  numerous 
instances  it  is  the  mother's  or  nurse's  desire  that 
the  child  should  die,  and  the  desire  is 
^i^t^^  father  to  the  deed;  whether  it  be  exe- 
cuted directly  or  indirectly,  by  violence, 
by  withholding  sustenance,  or  by  neglect,  the  effect 
is  the  same,  and  the  deed  is  equally  murder.  In- 
fanticide by  violence  destroys  a  great  number 
of  children,  but  infanticide  by  neglect  destroys 
thousands  annually.  Ignorance,  too,  of  the  most 
ordinary  requirements  of  infants  on  the  part  of 
mothers  and  nurses  destroys  multitudes,  and  pre- 
judice adds  to  their  number." 

The  excess  of  mortality  occurs  where  we  might 
expect  it,  among  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes, 
especially  in  manufacturing  counties  and  towns,  and 
among  illegitimate  children. 

In  the  agricultural  counties  and  towns  the  infantile 
death-rate  is  "  about  20  per  cent,  under  five  years 
of  age,  while  in  the  manufacturing  counties  and 
towns  it  is  from  30  to  36  per  cent. ;  in  London  it  is 
32,  and  in  Liverpool  45  per  cent^  under  that  age." 
The  children  of  the  educated  classes  die  "at  the 
rat€  of  11  per  cent  under  5  years  of  age."  Ille- 
gitimate children  die  at  the  rate  of  from  60  to  90  per 
cent.  "  The  medical  officer  of  St.  Giles's  Workhouse 
says  that  fully  90  per  cent,  of  these  children  that  go 
out  of  the  workhouse  die.  The  medical  officers  of 
the  Paddington  Union  say  that  nearly  all  the  ille- 
gitimate children  in  their  respective  districts  die.  In 
some  of  the  districts  of  Marylebone,  Dr.  Bachoffner 
found  that  87,  93,  and  96  per  cent,  respectively  died." 
To  show  the  effect  of  burial  clubs  and  life  as- 
surance on  the  chance  of  life  of  the  assured  infants, 
"  I  will  take  some  statistics  of  the  town 
B^J^fi  «!'**>«  of  Preston  as  given  for  1861.  According 
Srancl"'  to  tiie  official  figures,  18  in  100  children 
of  the  upper  class  annually  die  in  Preston 
before  attaining  the  age  of  5  years ;  in  the  middle 
class  36  or  37  per  cent  In  this  same  district,  while 
infants  of  labouring  men  outside  the  clubs  die  at  the 
rate  of  36  per  cent  before  reaching  5  years,  children 
of  the  same  class  who  are  assured  in  the  burial  clubs 
die  at  the  rate  of  from  62  to  64  per  cent."  This 
statement  is  supported  by  many  other  facte  known 
to  sanitarians,  tending  to  prove  that  the  causes  which 
hasten  the  decline  of  infantile  life,  and  give  rise  to 
the  present  excessive  mortalitv  amongst  children, 
are  not  purely  hygienic  and  physical,  but  are  of  a 
moral  and  political  character,  concerning  the  states- 
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man  not  less  than  the  physician.  The  fact  of  any 
number  of  children  of  the  poor  being  entered  in 
a  burial  club  ensures  a  terrible  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  among  them.  It  would  appear  that 
from  the  moment  the  death  of  a  child  is  provided 
for  and  svstematically  contemplated,  it  is  likely  to  be 
neglected,  or  less  anxiouslv  watched,  and  its  chances 
of  life  are  diminished.  The  extent  to  which  the 
assurance  of  the  lives  of  infants  is  carried  may  be 
gathered  from  some  figures  contained  in  a  Blue  Book 
published  in  1874.  The  premium  is  Id.  per  week, 
and  is  collected  by  a  la^e  body  of  agents,  who 
receive  a  commission  of  probably  16  per  cent.  Tlie 
sum  assured  on  the  lives  of  infants  under  10  years 
of  age  amounted  to  the  immense  sum  of  £1,250,000 ; 
on  those  under  1  year,  £69,548 ;  and  on  those  under 
5,  £436,031.  There  is  only  one  apparent  remedy  for 
this  liurge  and  perpetually  active  cause  of  infant 
mortality,  and  that  is  the  prohibition  of  the  assurance 
of  the  lives  of  children,  or  of  their  entry  into  burial 
clubs  under  a  certain  age,  say  5  years. 

In  the  Midland  manufacturing  counties  the  perni- 
cious use  of  opium  and  its  preparations  is  earned  to 
a  great  extent,  and  the  poor,  wizened,  dull,  ill- 
nourished  infants  are  really  pitiable  to  behold. 
The  mothers  place  their  infants  from  a  few  weeks 
old  with  old  women,  to  be  cared  for  during  the  day, 
to  enable  them  to  work  in  the  factories,  and  these  old 
dames  feed  them  on  pap,  and  give  them  opiates  to 
quiet  their  criea  The  mort^ty  amongst  these 
children  amounts  to  over  50  per  cent ;  this  might  be 
lessened  considerably  did  the  manufacturers  follow 
the  example  of  M.  Dolfus,  the  great  mill-owner 
at  Mulhouse,  and  establish  a  maternity  fund  in 
connection  with  each  factory,  from  which  the  mother 
should  receive  a  sum  equal  to  her  weekly  wages  for 
a  period  of  two  months. 

On  May  13,  a  discussion  took  place  on  my  paper 
on  «  The  Waste  of  Infant  Life,"  Dr.  William  Farr  in 
the  chair,  and  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed: — 

I.  That  it  is  dasinible,  for  the  checking  of  the  ezoeanTe  infan- 
tile mortality  in  uuumfactaring  towns  where  women  are  employed, 
that  a  matemi^  fond  be  establiehed  in  connection 
Propoeed  with  each  tactoirj,  out  of  which  the  lying-in  woman 
remedies.  should  reoeiTe  a  sum  equal  to  her  weetUy  wages, 
and  Jn  lien  thereof,  for  a  period  of  two  months  from 
the  birth  of  her  child,  provided  it  lives,  to  enable  her  to  devote 
the  necessary  maternal  attention  to  it. 

a.  That  every  enconragement  should  be  given  to  the  estab* 
liahment  of  infant  diur-nursMries,  where  the  younr  children  of 
female  operatives  and  other  working  women  could  be  properly 
cared  for  in  the  absence  of  their  mothers  at  work. 

3.  It  having  been  proved  that  very  great  mortaUty  exists 
among  illegitimate  cmldren  in  the  care  of  hired  nurses,  a  fact 
which  shows  the  existence  of  much  ignorance,  carelessness,  and 
culpable  n^lect  on  the  part  of  these  nurses,  the  Health  Denart- 
ment  of  this  Association  is  of  opinion  that  protection  should  be 
accorded  by  the  State  to  illegitimate  children,  by  requiring  that 
all  persons  taking  charge  of  them  should  be  registered  or  licensed, 
ana  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  oiBoer 
of  the  district  in  which  they  reside. 

In  the  following  year,  1868,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  the 
editor  of  the  British  Medical  Journal^  carried  out,  with 
the  aid  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  AViltshire,  an  important 
inquiry  into  the  extent  and  character  of  baby-farming 
in  London.     By  an  advertisement  in  a 
I  ^J'^jy  ^^  daily  paper  offering  the  sum  of  £10  for 
bahy>fkrm-     ^^^  adoption  of  a  child,  he  received  up- 
wards   of    300    answers   from    persons 
anxious  to  take  the  child  off  the  hands  of  the  mother. 
Only  a  minority  of  these    applicants  were  baby- 
farmers  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term ;  others  honestiy 
desired  to  adopt  a  child  either  to  fill  the  void  of  one 
lost,  or  to  give  solace  and  occupation  to  a  lonely  life 
The  inquiry  showed  that^  there  was  a  hirge  demand 
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iot  children,  and  a  corresponding  if  not  quite  so  large 
a  supply.  There  was  no  difficiSty  in  disposing  of  a 
child  for  a  premium  of  £10,  or  even  for  £5,  either 
through  the  medium  of  an  advertisement  or  the 
agency  of  a  midwife.  "  Hence,"  says  Mr.  Hart,*  "  the 
demand  for  such  an  industry,  a  demand  so  urgent,  so 
considerable,  and  based  upon  such  pressing  consider- 
ations, that  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  any  attempt 
to  suppress  the  corresponding  supply  must  fail" 

Through  the  knowledge  of  facts  and  proofs  of  guilt 
gained  by  interviews  wi&  baby-farmers  and  so-called 
midwives,  he  says,  **  that  some  kind  of  registration  of 
children  put  to  nurse  is  required,  and  that  Poor  Law 
medical  officers  should  have  the  power  of  entering, 
inspecting,  and  regulating  baby-farms,"  thus  con- 
firming my  opinion,  as  expressed  through  the 
Harveian  Society  two  years  previously,  and  through 
the  Social  Science  Association  the  year  before. 

For  the  fidl  particulars  respecting  the  working  of 
the  lying-in  establishments  of  the  midwives,  the  dis- 
posal of  the  children,  and  the  working  of  the  baby- 
farms,  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  the  British  Medical 
Journal  for  January,  February,  and  March  1868. 

On  March  16,  1869,  I  read  a  paper  on  "  Baby- 
farming  and  the  Registration  of  Nurses  "  before  the 
Health  Department  of  the  Social  Science  Association.! 
I  there  described  the  system  by  which  midwives  and 
baby-farmers  carry  on  their  business  through  adver- 
tisements in  the  papers,  the  treatment  of  the  infants, 
their  great  mortality,  mentioning  some  cases  of  the 
extenaiYe  system  of  child-muTCler  such  as  that  of 
Charlotte  Winsor,  who,  it  was  stated  in  evidence, 
suffocated  infants  under  feather  beds ;  and  that  of 
Mrs.  Jaggers,  of  Oxford,  who  disposed  of  between 
forty  and  sixty  children  in  three  years.    "It  can 
easily  be  perceived,"!  say,  "what  an  extensive  traffic  in 
infant  life  goes  on  in  this  country,  es^ciaUy  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  upwards  of  50,000  illegitimate  chil- 
dren are  born  annually,  and  f  idly  two-thirds  of  them 
are  *  put  out  to  nurse.'   This  traffic,  too,  is  principally 
carried  on  by  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  women, 
ignorant  of  the  proper  method  of  rearing  a  baby  by 
hand,  and  unscrupulous  of  the  lives  of  3ie  infants  in 
their  care.   The  life  of  a  nurse-child  is  a  life  of  suffer- 
ing, and  its  death  is  too  often  a  death  of  starvation." 
It  has  no  power  of  making  known  its  sufferings  or 
treatment ;  it  is  as  helpless  in  this  respect  as  a  dumb 
animal,  but  the  animal  is  protected  by  the  law  where 
the  infant  is  not    A  great  society  of  philanthropists 
watches  unceasingly  after  the  treatment  of  dumb 
animals  by  means  of  inspectors  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other ;  but  infants,  though  dumb,  are 
allowed  by  the  laws  and  the  philanthropists  to  be 
starved,  dragged,  and  suffocated  with  impunity ;  not 
even  the  poUce  nor  the  Home  Secretary  himself  dare 
venture  to  look  into  the  dens  where  this  cruelty  is 
carried  on.    The  police  can  only  obtain  a  warrant  to 
search  a  house  on  information  given  to  them  by  some- 
one who  knows  that  crime  is  being  committed  there  ; 
but  the  baby-farmers,  midwives,  and  the  mothers  are 
interested  in  keeping  their  proceedings  secret,  and 
no  information  can   be  obtiuned  by  the  police  to 
enable  them  to  take  out  a  search  warrant    Mr.  A. 
Gemon,  in  his  answer  to  Question  602,  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Protection  of  Infant  Life,  said 
from  "  one  house  kept  by  a  midwife  for  secret  con- 
finements I  traced  46  females  who  had  been  confined 
there  in  two  years,  and  out  of  that  house  we  traced  a 
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number  of  children  found  about  the  streets  [dead]  ; 
the  woman  herself  is  now  in  prison,  and  the  baby- 
farmer  as  well ;  but  in  tracing  this  case,  we  could  not 
get  a  criminal  charge  for  a  long  time,  and  this  woman 
was  convicted  of  conspiracy  only— conspiring  to  foist 
a  child  on  to  a  gentleman."    The  poHce  knew  that 
these  children  found  in  the  streets  died  by  foul  means, 
neglect,  or  suffocation  in  a  certain  house,  yet  they 
could  not  get  any  information  on  which  they  could 
act  through  a  period  of  two  years,  and  then  could 
only,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  get  the  woman  con- 
victed of  quite  another  offence.    What  hypocrites 
are  some  people  who  are  driven  into  a  frenzy  of  horror 
when  a  mouse  has  its  tail  cut  off,  or  a  rabbit  has  a 
dose  of  poison  injected  under  its  skin  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, and  who  stop  their  ears  and  turn  their  faces 
aside  when  the  infanticide  or  starvation  of  infants  is 
mentioned,     when  the  criminal    cruelty  of    baby- 
farmers  is  spoken  of,  and  they  are  appealed  to  for 
help  to  obtam  protection  for  dumb  infants  as  well  as 
for  dumb  animals !    Not  one  of  these  philanthropists 
gave  one  word  nor  one  penny  to  help  towards  amend- 
ing the  laws  to  check  the  crime  of  infanticide,  and 
open  up  the  dens  to  the  light  of  day,  where  suffering 
infants  passed  their  short  Hves  in  hunger  and  agony. 
At  the  end  of  the  paper  on  Baby-farming  before 
mentioned,  I  gave  a  sketch  of  the  chief  points  that 
should  be  embodied  in  the  clauses  of  an  Act  for  the 
registration  of  nurses,  and  the  inspection  of  baby- 
farms  ;  stating  in  answer  to  remarks  ^'that  he  did  not 
question  the  conduct  of  any  institutions,  he  wished 
only  to  provide  a  remedy  against  the  extensive  traffic 
of  infants  that  was  carried  on  by  individual  women, 
and  dl  he  asked  for  was  that  the  individuals  con- 
cerned in  this  traffic  should  be  placed  under  inspec- 
tion, that  they  might  be  prevented  from  committing 
tiiose  crimes  of  infant  mtuxler  and  slow  starvation,  of 
which  occasionally  the  horrible  details  are  given  in 
the  coroner's  court    It  must  not  be  considered  that 
we  desired  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  illegi- 
timate children  of  the  lower  classes  only,  for  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  good  number  of  infants  that 
are  *put  out  to  nurse '  or  *  adopted,'  are  the  children 
of  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  large  sums  of  money 
(£40,  £60,  and  even  £100)  to  get  rid  of  their  ♦  in- 
cumbrances '  and  hear  notmng  more  of  them." 
It  was  resolved : — 

That  Mr.  Ctunrenven'B  paper  be  printed  and  circulated  for  the 
nae  of  the  membera,  ana  that  it  oe  referred  to  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Department  for  consideration. 

The  following  resolutions,  prepared  by  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Health,  and,  as  amended,  approved  by 
the  Council,  were  embodied  in  a  memorial  and  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board : — 

I.  That  no  persons  should  receive  children  into  their  houses  for 
hire,  unless  licensed  and  registered  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board. 

a.  That  all  such  houses  should  be  under  the  medical  super* 
vision  of  an  offlcer  specially  appointed  by  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  for  the  dui^. 

3.  That  the  nurse  should  pay  a  registration  fee  annually. 

4.  That  no  registered  diy-nurse  should  take  charge  of  more 
than  two  childien  under  one  year  of  age,  and  no  foster-nurse 
should  take  oha^e  of  more  than  one  under  that  age. 

5.  That  the  Ucense  of  any  nurse  who,  through  neglect  or  incom- 
petence, proves  herself  incapable  of  properly  taking  care  of  the 
children  entrusted  to  her,  should  be  withdrawn. 

Health  of  Ealing. — The  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  District  of  Ealing  in  his  annual  report  for  1888, 
just  published,  gives  the  death-rate  at  10-9  per  1,000,  and 
the  arerage  for  three  years  at  only  11*5  per  1,000.  It 
will  be  d^cult  to  find  a  parallel  case  to  this.  Certainly 
Ealing  stands  in  the  front  r^  if  ^  first^amon^st  the 
districts  of  greater  London.  O 
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DEFECTS    IN    PLXTMBING    AND 
DRAINAGE    WORE. 

Bad  work  in  all  trades  is  more  or  less  directly  pre- 
judicial to  health.  This  is  true  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion ;  but  defects  in  domestic  plumbing  and  drainage 
are,  in  a  very  special  manner,  dangerous,  sometimes 
actually  causing  death,  and  almost  always  causing 
or  predisposing  to  disease.  Such  defects  are  due  to 
three  causes :  ignorance,  negligence,  or  deliberate 
wrong  doing.  The  blame  attaching  thereto  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  artisan  and  his  master,  and 
the  master^s  employer,  the  architect.  Is  not  the  house- 
holder also  blameworthy  ?  Does  he  not  often  move 
his  family  into  a  house  without  any  inquiry  regarding 
the  sanitary  arrangements,  the  position  and  condition 
of  the  drains,  the  essential  requisites  in  the  appliances 
the  plumber  supplies,  or  the  difference  between  good 
and  bad  work,  and  good  and  bad  fittings,  &c.  ?  Is 
it  probable  that  a  man  like  this  will  be  well  served  ? 
If  thus  careless  himself,  can  he  reasonably  expect  the 
experts,  and  tradesmen,  and  mechanics,  who  minister 
to  his  needs,  to  be  intelligent  and  well-instructed, 
and  scrupxdously  careful  and  honest  ? 

Much    has    been    heard    about  plumbing  reform 
lately,  and  much  has  been  done.     The  movement 
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has  begun  from  within.  The  master  jplumbers  and 
operatives  are  themselves  setting  their  house  in 
order;  but  if  the  work  thus  auspiciously  started  is 
to  make  efficient  progress,  and  do  the  good  it  designs 
to  do,  it  must  receive  the  intelligent  support  of  the 
public.  Unfortunately,  the  public,  as  represented 
by  the  British  householder,  is  incapable  of  affording 
this  support.  What  does  the  average  householder 
say  when  the  topic  of  improved  plumbing  is  referred 
to?  He  believes  that  "those  plumbers  are  awful 
fellows,  and  do  everything  wrong,"  and  that  the 
wrong  doing  "  leads  to  fevers  and  sore  throats  and 
horrible  smells,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing."  This 
represents  the  wholesale  ignorance  of  the  educated 
householder — ^the  uneducated  cannot  know  less.  If 
pressed  and  told  it  is  his  duty  to  obtain  more  precise 
information  on  the  subject,  he  possibly  asks  where  it 
is  to  be  had. 

We  would  refer  all  such  inquirers  to  a  most  useful 
little  book,  entitled,  Defects  in  Pbimbing  and  Drainaae 
Work,  by  Mr.  Vacher,  Medical  Officer  of  Healtli, 
Birkenhead,  just  issued  by  Mr.  Heywood,  of  Man- 
chester. It  furnishes  a  very  exact  and  complete 
answer  to  the  question,  What  is  bad  plumbing  ?    It  is 


printed  in  a  neat  clear  type,  profusely  illustrated, 
hsmdsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  only  costs  one  shil- 
ling. It  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  and  under 
each  section  are  grouped  examples  of  badly  executed 
work,  all  carefully  described  with  pen  and  pencil  by 
the  author,  who  has  long  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  subject. 

The  following  examples,  selected  at  random,  will 
give  a  slight  idea  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  house- 
holder's child-like  ignorance  of  sanitary  matters 
exposes  him. 

Fig.  20  shows  a  typically  bad  bell-trap  discovered  in 
the  scullery  of  a  house  rented  at  £80.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  whole  apparatus  is  simply  a  pretence,  the 
depth  of  the  bell  at  the  centre  being  barely  ^  in., 
and  the  distance  between  the  bell-rim  and  the 
surface  of  the  water  being  just  ^  in.  On  the  same 
day,  in  the  same  street,  a  sink  bell-trap  examined  in 
another  house,  was  found  to  have  the  depth  of  the 
bell  at  the  centre  only  #  in.  These  were  not  traps, 
the  bells  of  which  had  partly  corroded  away  by 
means  of  the  action  of  water  on  iron,  but  nearly  new 
tnips,  absolutely  useless  whenfxed. 

Fig.  38  shows  how  a  bath  in  a  large  house  was 
made  to    empty  itself  into   the    cistern.     In   this 
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instance  the  outlet  from  the  bath  was  connected  with 
a  rain-water  pipe  leading  directly  into  a  cistern. 

Fig.  67  deserves  special  attention.  Notice  was 
received  of  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  very  old 
house  in  a  poor  neighbourhood.  On  examination 
the  closet  was  found  to  enter  from  a  small  landing  on 
the  stairs,  between  the  ground  floor  and  the  first  floor. 
On  looking  to  see  what  was  under  this  (on  the  ground 
floor),  a  sink  stone  and  a  tap  from  the  main  were 
found.  Immediately  over  the  sink  stone  was  the 
lead  trap  from  the  closet,  and  a  transverse  portion  of 
soil  pipe  connected  therewith,  which  was  carried 
through  the  back  wall  into  the  house.  In  the  soil 
pipe,  close  to  the  trap,  was  a  corroded  hole  (imme- 
diately over  the  sink).  Through  this  hole  foul  gases 
must  often  have  been  discharged,  and  foul  liquids 
from  the  closet  must  often  have  overflowed.  The 
illustration  indicates  how  easily  a  jug  of  water 
drawn  from  the  main  tap  might  be  polluted  by  foul 
liquid  dropping  into  it  from  the  hole  in  the  soil  pipe. 
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Fig.  93  represents  a  wash-house,  the  floor  of  which 
was  freed  from  water  by  means  of  a  short  iron  pipe 
connected  with  the  dram.  This  iron  pipe  was  fitted 
with  a  brass  cap  which    screwed    on.     After   the 
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washing  was  orer  for  the  day  the  cap  was  screwed 
off  and  the  tubs  emptied,  and  tiben  the  cap  screwed 
on  again.  Of  course,  in  practice,  the  cap  was  not 
always  screwed  on  at  once ;  and  one  night  that  it 
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chanced  to  be  left  off,  the  effluvia  nuisance  was  so 
bad  as  to  cause  the  woman  of  the  house  to  get  up  and 
search  for  the  cap  and  put  it  on. 


This  is  not  a  collection  of  possible  mistakes 
which  it  is  considered  likely  or  probable  that 
plumbers  might  make,  nor  is  it  a  gathering  of 
legendary  blunders  recorded  in  old  books,  or  trumped 
up  stories  current  in  the  trade.  On  the  contrary, 
this  little  volume  contains  nothing  but  really  modem 
instances  of  bad  work,  the  whole  forming  a  true 
record  of  contemporary  defects,  noted  and  vouched 
for  by  trained  observers  during  the  last  four  years. 
Certainly  no  more  useful  or  suggestive  book  of  the 
kind  has  been  issued  from  the  press.  Though  it  is 
in  the  first  place  formally  addressed  to  householders, 
it  will  prove  specially  useful  to  medical  officers  of 
health,  sanitary  inspectors,  plumbers,  those  who  con- 
tract to  do  plumbing  and  drainage  work,  teachers  of 
plumbing,  and  their  pupils. 

Mr.  Vacher  is  a  skilful  draftsman  as  well  as  a  keen 
observer,  and  the  sketches  are  particularly  clear  and 
useful  Many  of  the  illustrations  originally  appeared 
in  the  Health  Journal,  but  their  collection  and  re- 
arrangement with  explanatory  notes  gives  the  present 
work  all  the  value  of  a  new  production. 


Gbbmation  in  Finland. — A  cremation  society — ^the 
first  of  its  kind — has  been  formed  in  Finland,  and  as  soon 
as  it  has  been  recognised  by  the  aathorities,  a  crema- 
torimn  will  he  erected. 

FouNDLivos  IN  Russia. — ^Aooording  to  official  state- 
ments relating  to  the  Russian  foundling  hospitals  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  about  one  million  newly-born 
children  have  been  given  over  to  them  daring  the  last 
hundred  years,  most  of  them  illegitimate.  Of  this  large 
number  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  have  died 
in  the  first  months  or  first  years  of  their  existence ! 
The  well-known  authority  on  statistics,  Alexander  von 
Oettingen,  who  in  his  '*  Moral  Statistics  "  has  treated  of 
the  state  of  things  in  these  Russian  hospitals,  satirically 
calls  it  *'  chronischer  Kindermord  auf  Staatskosten  ^ 
(**  chronic  infanticide  at  the  cost  of  the  State  ").  It  is 
now  asserted  that  the  Russian  Government  intends  to 
carry  out  a  radical  reorganization  of  both  hospitals. 
Probably,  says  our  St.  Petersburg  correspondent,  a 
number  of  smaller  foundling  hospitals  will  be  established 
in  the  provinces  to  take  the  place  of  the  two  large 
central  hospitals,  which  now  receive  about  80,000  infants 
annually. 

The  Housing  of  thb  Poor.— Mr.  R.  T.  Reid,  M.P., 
recently  addressed  a  public  meeting  at  the  rooms  of  the 
West  Southwark  Liberal  and  Radical  Association,  South- 
wark  Bridge  Road,  on  the  subject  of  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes.  Mr.  E.  H.  Bayley  (Liberal  candidate 
for  North  Camber  well),  presided.  Mr.  Reid,  M.P.,  said 
he  regarded  the  chief  difficulty  in  this  question  as  a 
matter  of  rent,  and  what  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  see 
how  they  could  provide  decent  dwellings  at  a  rent  which 
people  could  really  pay.  If  they  could  do  that  they 
would  solve  the  difficulty.  Some  people  thought  the 
difficulty  might  be  met  by  a  mixture  of  private  charity 
and  enterprise,  but  in  his  opinion  private  enterprise  was 
perfectly  ridiculous  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  because  in 
the  first  place  it  must  be  very  limited,  and,  secondly, 
because  in  a  great  city  like  this,  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  ought  not  to  be  dependent  upon  people  going  about 
administering  relief.  He  was  in  favour  of  putting  this 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Councillors,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  a  far  more  liberal-minded  body  of  men  and 
might  very  well  bo  a  far  more  intelligent  body  of  men 
than  the  House  of  Conunons  as  at  present  constituted. 
He  would  give  the  County  Council  powers  to  buy,  build, 
and  let,  and  would  make  a  penny  rate  upon  the  rents 
received  in  respect  of  London,  which  would  bring  in 
from  £120,000  to  £130,000  a  year,  and  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  guarantee  the  County  Council  against  any 
loss  they  might  incur  in  an  operatidlr'oh^this^l^idr 
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THE  STATISTICS  OF  ENGLISH 
WATERING-PLACES  AND  HEALTH 
RESORTS. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  publish,  as  last  year, 
authentic  statistics  relating  to  the  health  of  English 
watering-places  during  the  last  twelve  months.  The 
appeal  we  made  in  1888  to  the  medical  officers  of  health 
01  the  various  urban  sanitary  districts  comprising  the 
principal  watering-places,  inviting  them  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  securing  really  trustworthy  statistics  of 
the  various  •  health  resorts,  was  most  promptly  re- 
sponded to,  and  we  were  enabled  to  pubfish  informa- 
tion relating  to  a  large  number  of  watering-places  in  our 
issue  of  August  last.  This  date,  however,  is  certainly 
too  late  in  llie  season ;  and  as  the  value  of  the  infor- 
mation would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  its  appearance 
at  an  earlier  date,  we  this  year  publish  it  a  month 
sooner,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  tendering  our 
sincere  thanks  to  those  medical  officers  of  health  who 
have  so  promptly  replied  to  our  request  to  them  to 
forward  the  desired  mformation  at  so  short  a  notice. 
These  statistics  are  tabulated  in  the  accompanying 
table,  and  show  most  satisfactory  results.  The  mean 
rate  of  mortality  for  the  year  ending  June  last  in  the 
twenty-six  watering-places  for  which  the  figures  are 
given  in  the  table  was  equal  to  15-0  per  1,000  of  their 
estimated  population.  In  England  and  Wales  the 
death-rate  was  equal  to  17*4  during  the  same  period,  in 


the  twenty-eight  large  towns  to  19*0,  and  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  country  to  160  per  1,000.  The  lowest 
rates  during  the  year  under  notice  in  these  watering- 
places  were  recorded  in  Clifton,  Hastings,  Sidmouth, 
Worthing,  Weston-super-lVIare,  and  Sandown.  The 
highest  death-rates  were  recorded  in  Lreamington, 
Cheltenham,  Bath,  Shanklin,  Penzance,  Blackpool,  and 
YarmoutL  With  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  zymotic 
diseases  in  the  various  health  resorts,  which  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance,  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice 
that  not  a  single  death  from  any  of  the  principal  zymo- 
tic diseases  was  recorded  during  the  year  under  notice 
in  Exmouth,  Ilf  racombe,  Shanklin,  Sidmouth,  or  Mat- 
lock ;  and  only  one  in  Sandown  and  Weymouth.  In 
the  other  towns  the  highest  zymotic  death-rates  were 
recorded  in  Cheltenham,  Lowestoft,  Brighton,  Leam- 
ington, Blackpool,  and  YarmoutL  The  mean  zymotic 
death-rate  in  the  twenty-six  watering-places  dealt 
with  in  the  table  did  not  exceed  0*9  per  1,000,  which 
was  1.0  below  the  general  zymotic  rate  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  as  much  as  1.7  below  the  rate  in  the 
twenty-eight  large  English  towns  during  the  same 
period.  Among  the  various  watering-places  the 
highest  proportional  fatality  of  measles  was  recorded 
in  Leamington,  of  diphtheria  in  Blackpool,  and  of 
**  fever  '*  in  Cheltenham  and  Blackpool  No  fatal  case 
of  small-poz  was  registered  during  the  year  under 
notice  in  any  of  the  watering-places  dealt  with  in  the 
accompanying  table. 
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FURTHER  POWERS  FOR  COUNTY 
COUNCILS. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  powers  of  the  County 
Councils  enlarged  should  be  satisfied  with  the  Bill 
recently  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Ritchie. 
The  tenth  section  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
last  year  enables  the  Local  Government  Board  from 
time  to  time  to  make  provisional  orders  for  trans- 
ferring to  County  Councils  any  admimstrative 
powers  of  Government  departments,  which  are  con- 
ferred by,  or  in  pursuance  of  any  statute,  and 
appear  to  relate  to  matters  arising  within  the  county. 
A  provisional  order  has  accordingly  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  transferring  various  powers  now 
exercised  by  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  Bill 
confirming  this  order  has  just  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  unless  some  quite  un- 
expected opposition  should  be  raised,  will  become 
law  during  the  present  session,  so  as  to  allow  of 
these  powers  being  transferred  as  proposed  on  the 
1st  of  September  next 

The  powers  thus  to  be  transferred  are  decidedly 
miscellaneous,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  classify. 
Companies  and  local  authorities  are  now  able  to 
obtain  provisional  orders  empowering  them  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  works  for  the  supply  of  gas  and 
water  in  districts  where  there  is  no  company  armed 
with  Parliamentary  powers  for  those  purposes,  and 
similar  orders  authorizing  tramway  undertakings 
may  also  be  obtained;  the  power  to  grant  these 
orders  is  for  the  future  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  County 
Councils,  instead  of  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  County  Councils 
are  also  for  the  future  to  decide  questions  as  to  the 
abolition  or  change  of  date  of  fairs  and  markets,  and 
in  case  of  tolls  levied  in  markets  by  urban  sanitary 


authorities  are  to  give  their  approval.  There  are 
other  general  powers,  such  as  that  of  making  regu- 
lations as  to  the  allowance  of  expenses  to  members 
and  officers  of  local  authorities  who  attend  confe- 
rences of  different  local  authorities:  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspectors  to  decide  whether  bridges  are  fit 
to  carry  locomotives ;  of  arbitrators  to  assess  com- 
pensation payable  imder  the  Artizans'  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Act,  or  of  an  umpire  in  disputes  under 
the  Public  Health  Act,  where  the  arbitrators 
appointed  by  the  parties  cannot  agree.  The  County 
Councils  are  also  for  the  future  to  have  the  power 
of  revoking  licences  granted  by  local  authorities 
for  the  use  of  steam  whistles  if  requested  to  do 
BO  by  any  person  who  is  prejudicially  affected  by 
such  licence. 

The    above  powers,  though  important,  will  pro- 
bably not  often  require  to  be  exercised.    We  now 
come,  however,  to  numerous  provisions  relating  to 
sanitary  matters  which  will  require  constant  atten- 
tion from  the  County  Councils,  or  at  any  rate  from 
some  competent  and  permanent  official  employed  by 
them.     They,    instead    of    the    Local    Government 
Board,  are  in  future  to  require  local  authority  when 
necessary  to  cleanse  any  streets  in  their  respective 
districts;  where  a  local  authority  makes  default  in 
taking  proceedings  for  the  suppression  of  nuisances, 
they  may  authorize  any  police  officer  to  institute 
such  proceedings;    and    tney   may  require  a  local 
authority  to  provide  a  mortuary  or  a  cemetery  for 
its  district.     (It  will  be  noticed  that  the  power  given 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  by  Section  299  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  to  interfere  in  other  cases 
where  a  local  authority  has  failed  to  do  its  duty,  is 
not  transferred).      County  Councils   also  get  con- 
siderable powers  for  the  regulation  of  water  supply 
by  local  authorities,  and  for  determining  what  is  the 
reasonable  cost  of  such  supply.    They  also  are  made 
arbiters  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  sewage   system 
established  by  local  authorities,  at  any  rate  as  regards 
the  junction  of  the  systems  of  different  districts  in 
the  county.    Disputes  as  to  the  boundaries  of  sani- 
tary distncts    (which  are  intended  not  to  overlap 
county  boundaries)  are  to  be  settled  by  the  County 
Councils,  and  they  may  unite  two  or  more  sanitary 
districts  for  the  purpose  of    appointing  a  medical 
officer  of  health.    They  also  are  for  the  future  to 
confer  urban  powers  on  rural   sanitary    authorities, 
where  they  deem  it  expedient  to  do  so. 

The  above  powers,  and  others  which  need  not  be 
mentioned  in  detail,  will  add  considerably  to  the 
work  of  the  Coimcils  if  they  are  to  be  used  effec- 
tively. Any  doubt,  which  some  councils  seem 
hitherto  to  have  felt,  as  to  the  propriety  of  at  once 
appointing  a  duly  qualified  medical  officer  of  health 
should  now  be  at  an  end.  The  sanitary  powers  at 
first  given  to  the  County  Councils  were  few,  and 
some  councillors  probably  thought  they  were  not 
such  as  to  justify  the  payment  of  a  salary  sufficient 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  officer.  Now, 
however,  that  the  County  Councils  are  to  have  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  sanitanr  authorities  in 
their  counties,  it  will  be  essential  that  they  should 
have  proper  professional  advice.  Doubts  may  well 
be  entertained  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  County 
Councils  to  undertake  duties  which  have  hitherto 
been  discharged  by  Government  departments,  ad- 
ministered by  officials  trained  up  in  the  work  they 
had  to  manage.  If  the  Councils  attempt  to  dis- 
charge their  new  duties  unaided,  they  wiU  certainly 
fail  to  discharge  them  satisfactorily.^^^^^^^any  case 
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some  of  these  duties  seem  to  relate  to  matters  of 
detail,  which  cannot  be  effectively  regulated  by  a 
large  popular  assembly,  and  must  necessarily  be 
relegated  to  a  small  committee.  The  experiment  of 
enlarging  the  functions  of  the  Councils  in  the  way 
now  proposed  is  full  of  interest,  and  it  remains  for 
the  members  to  justify  the  confidence  thus  reposed 
in  them. 

♦ 

THE  JUDGMENT  IN  THE  TUBERCU- 
LOUS MEAT  CASES  AT  GLASGOW. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  decision  given  in  Glasgow  last  month 
with  reference  to  the  test  cases  brought  before 
Sheriff -Principal  Berry.  For  sanitary  authorities  and 
their  responsible  advisers,  the  question  which  has 
been  decided  for  them  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

Is  it  right  and  reasonable  to  condemn  a  whole  car- 
case on  the  evidence  of  tuberculosis  being  present, 
however  limited  in  extent  ?  Hitherto,  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  the  practice  all  over  the  three  king- 
doms has  been  to  pass  carcases  in  which  the  disease 
was  regarded  as  localized,  and  to  refuse  to  pass  those 
carcases  in  which  the  disease  was  believed  to  be 
generalized.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Vacher's  well-known 
articles  on  *•  The  Physical  Appearances  of  Sound  and 
Unsound  Food,"  which  appeared  in  The  Sanitary 
Record  in  October  and  November  1885,  and  were 
reprinted  as  a  little  hand-book  for  the  guidimce  of 
meat  inspectors,  the  rule  is  laid  down  under  the 
heading.  Pearl  Disease  or  Grapes.  *•  Carcases  are  not 
ordinarily  condemned  merely  owing  to  the  presence 
of  pearls.  When  the  disease  is  of  old  stand  ing,  and 
there  are  distinct  cavities  in  the  lungs  and  pus  in  the 
glands,  and  much  wasting  and  dropsy,  the  whole 
carcase  should  be  regarded  aa  unfit  for  human  food." 

This  fairly  expresses  the  practice  of  the  best  autho- 
rities in  all  our  large  urban  centres,  at  all  evente  up 
till  very  recently.  Indeed,  the  evidence  given  in  the 
inquiry  for  the  defence,  shows  that  Dr.  Septimus 
Gibbon,  of  Holbom,  Dr.  Hill,  of  Birmingham,  Dr. 
(Toldie,  of  Leeds,  and  Dr.  Mason,  of  Hull,  still  deal 
with  tuberculous  carcases  as  if  they  could  be  pro- 
perly ranged  under  two  classes,  the  wholesome  and 
the  unwholesome.  Dr.  Littlejohn,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
modified  his  view  in  the  matter  of  tuberculous  meat, 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  so,  we  understand,  has 
Mr.  Vacher,  and  probably  many  other  medical  oflBcers 
of  health.  Still,  it  has  been  left  to  Dr.  Russell,  of 
Glasgow,  to  endeavour  to  introduce  a  higher  standard 
than  that  which  has  served  hitherto,  to  advise  his 
authority  as  to  the  new  teaching  with  reference  to 
tuberculosis,  and  to  sweep  away  the  old  conventional 
views  as  to  the  difference  between  generalized  and 
localized  tuberculosis. 

The  Sheriff's  carefully  prepared  written  judgment 
is  worthy  of  study,  based  as  it  is  on  the  evidence 
submitted  by  the  Local  Authority  and  by  the  defence, 
the  case  on  both  sides  having  been  presented  with 
much  intelligence  and  fulness.  He  found  that  both 
carcases  involved  in  the  cases  were  unfit  for  human 
fc<)d,  and  should  be  destroyed.  Both  were  affected 
with  tuberculosis,  and  although  to  the  naked  eye  the 
disease  was  only  local,  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  gene- 
ralized. Tuberculosis  was  a  human  disease  as  well  as 
a  bovine  disease,  the  bacilli  were  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  it  was  proved  that  it  could  be  communi- 
cated from  animal  to  man ;  ingestion  of  tuberculous 
meat  being  one  of  the  ways  by  which  tuberculosis  is 
communicated  from  the  lower  animals  to  man.    "One 


need  not  look,"  writes  the  Sheriff,  "  further  than  to 
the  practice  of  condemning  the  meat  of  tuberculous 
animals  as  hitherto  practised  in  Glasgow  and  else- 
where, in  order  to  see  that  the  transmissibility  of  the 
disease  by  ingestion  has  long  been  recognized. 
Except  on  the  footing  that  the  meat  was  the  medium 
of  the  transmission  of  the  disease  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary and  wasteful  to  exclude  from  the  food  supply 
the  carcases  of  animals  which  had  suffered  from 
tuberculosis,  however  generalized  and  extensive." 
The  Sheriff  is  also  quite  satisfied,  from  the  evidence, 
that  the  practice  of  stripping  the  chest  walls,  or 
"  dressing  '  slightly  affected  carcases,  "  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient protection  against  the  risk  of  communication  of 
the  disease  by  ingestion.  The  disease  may  be  in  the 
flesh,  although  there  is  no  appearance  to  the  naked 
eye  of  the  action  of  the  bacillus."  Finally,  the  Sheriff 
reviews  the  evidence  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  cooking  to  destroy  the  bacilli,  much 
less  their  spores.  There  was  thus  no  alternative  but 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  practice  fol- 
lowed in  Glasgow,  and  still  obtaining  in  many  large 
towns,  is  a  practice  attended  with  danger  to  the 
public  health. 

Fortunately,  as  the  Sheriff  points  out,  the  food  loss 
to  Glasgow  the  new  rule  implies  will  be  comparatively 
small  (involving  the  additional  condemnation  of  one 
carcase  in  four  hundred) ;  but  whecher  the  loss  be 
much  or  little,  the  interests  of  public  health  should 
be  regarded  as  paramount. 

We  think  that  any  unbiased  reader  of  the  evidence* 
will  admit  that  the  Sheriff  has  arrived  at  the  only 
possible  logical  conclusion.  Still,  after  so  many  able 
medical  men  and  health  officers  have  for  years  past 
favoured  the  practice  of  condemning  portions  of  a 
tuberculous  carcase  and  passing  the  rest,  it  is  a  little 
surprising  to  find  a  lawyer  seeing  the  scientific 
aspects  of  the  question  so  readily  and  stating  them  so 
perspicuously. 

♦ 

COUNTRY  HOLIDAYS  FOR  POOR 
LONDON  CHILDREN. 

There  are  in  the  elementary  schools  of  London  no 
less  than  609,000  children  under  13  years  of  age,  and 
of  these  17,637  secured  last  year  a  holiday  of  a 
fortnight's  duration  in  the  country  through  the 
beneficent  action  of  The  Children's  Country  Holiday 
Fund,  which  assumed  its  present  shape  in  1884, 
when  several  existing  committees  united  with  the 
object  of  forming  a  central  society.  The  head 
office  is  at  10,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  and  there 
are  35  branch  committees  in  different  parts  of 
London.  Each  local  committee  is  in  communica- 
tion with  resident  ladies  and  visitors  in  certain  not 
very  distant  villages.  The  work  of  the  London  Com- 
mittees is  to  select  the  children  from  the  schools, 
preference  being  given  to  those  who  are  delicate ; 
that  of  the  country  visitors  is  to  choose  the  cottage 
homes,  make  aU  the  domestic  arrangements,  and 
watch  over  the  children  while  in  the  country.  A 
fixed  weekly  sum  is  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
child,  towards  which  the  parents  contribute  accord- 
ing to  their  means.  Last  year  17,637  children  were 
sent  away  at  a  cost  of  £11,401,  of  which  the  parent's 
contributed  £3,659.  Special  arrangements  are  made 
with  the  railway  companies  for  reduced  fares,  and  so 
economically  is  the  Society  managed,  that  the  working 
expenses  are  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  expendi- 

*  Sanitabt  Bscokd»  June  15,  pp.  596-98,  and  Julj  15,  pp.  95-6. 
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tore.  The  liimtation  of  funds  is  tlie  sole  limi- 
tation of  its  area  of  usefulness,  and  of  the  amount  of 
pleasure  and  happiness  it  is  able  to  confer  on  thou- 
sands of  little  ones.  The  sum  of  10s.  will  give  a  poor 
little  London  child  a  fortnight  in  the  country. 
Surely  for  the  want  of  so  small  a  sum  no  child  should 
miss  the  holiday  the  Fund  is  willing  to  provide. 

To  check  the  exodus  of  the  population  from  the 
country  to  the  towns,  and  to  reverse  it  by  creating  a 
taste  for  rural  life,  would  be  a  happy  result  of  the 
work  of  the  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund-  At 
all  events  it  cannot  but  be  good,  both  for  their  minds 
and  bodies,  to  turn  out  our  London  children  from  the 
narrow  streets  and  hot  dingy  alleys  into  the  sweet 
fresh  fields  and  lanes  for  at  least  a  fortnight,  to  be 
guests  in  simple  cottage  homes,  and  we  shall  not  be 
content  till  the  funds  are  found  to  send  the  600,000 
children  of  our  board  and  national  schools  away  every 
year. 

♦ 

APPOINTMENT    OP    INSPECTOR    OP 
NUISANCES. 

The  189th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act  requires 
urban  sanitary  authorities  to  appoint  fit  and  proper 
persons    to    be    their   officers,   amongst  whom   are 
to  be  a  medical  officer  of  health  and  an  inspector 
of  nuisances.      These    officers    have    power    to  do 
various  things  under  different  sections  of  the  Act. 
Under  Section  116  any  medical  officer  of  health  or 
inspector  of  nuisances  may  at  all  reasonable  times 
inspect  and  examine  articles  of  food  exposed  for  sale, 
and  intended  for  human  food,  and  may  seize  such 
articles  as  appear  to  him  to  be  unsound,  and  have  them 
condemned  by  a  justice.    The  power  to  inspect  and 
seize  is  only  given  to  these  officers,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  properly  appointed,  or  pro- 
ceedings which  they  institute  will  be  invalid.     A  case 
heard    last    month  before    the    Wigan    magistrates 
(which  is  reported  on  page  39  of  this  number)  shows 
this  clearly.     A  butcher  was  charged  with  havmg 
exposed  for  sale  the  carcase  of  a  pig,  which  was  in  a 
state  of  incipient  decomposition  and  quite  unfit  for 
food.     The  state  of  the  meat  was  not  really  disputed, 
and  it  was  admitted  that  the  defendant  was  the 
person  who  was  responsible  for  attempting  to  sell  it ; 
but  his  advocate  successfully  urged  that  the  person 
who  seized  it  was  not   an    inspector  of   nuisances 
within  the  words  of  the  Act,  and  consequently  was 
not  entitled  to  make  the  seizure,  and  so  secured  his 
clients  acquittal    It  was  shown  that  Leggatt,  the 
inspector,  was  appointed  by  a  resolution  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Wigan,  as  their  chief  sanitary  inspector, 
out  his  appointment  was  not  under  seal,  and  he  was 
not  in  terms  called  inspector  of  nuisances.     It  was 
objected  that  he  had  no  appointment  authorising  him 
to  take  proceedings  unaer  the  Public  Health  Act. 
The  magistrates  gave  no   actual  decision    on    the 
validity  of  these  objections,  but  they  evidently  were 
impressed  by  them,  for  they  persuaded    the    town 
clerk,  who  was  conducting  the  prosecution,  to  with- 
draw the  summons.    That  the  appointment  of  a  man 
as  sanitary  inspector  is  not  in  terms  an  appointment 
as  inspector  of  nuisances  is  obnous  ;  ana  the  objec- 
tion that  a  sanitary  inspector  is  not  a  man  clothed 
with  the  statutory  powers  of  an  inspector  of  nuisances 
seems  to  be  a  perfectly  good  one.    The  magistrates 
would   therefore    have  been  bound  to   dismiss  the 
charge  if  it  had  not  been  withdrawn.    The  moral  of 
the  case  is  that  it  is  important  for  local  authorities 
to  observe  the    titles   prescribed   by  statute  when 


appointing   officers  who  are    to    exercise  statutory 

powers.     Probably  the  town  councillors  of    Wigan 

thought  they  were   complying  with  the  Act  when 

they  resolved  to  appoint  a  sanitary  inspector,    but 

they  now  find  that  they  failed  to  do  so.     We  do  not 

think  that  the  omission  to  make  the  appointment  under 

seal  was  fatal,  as  there  are  decided  cases  in  which 

appointments  of  other  officials  by  corporations  have 

been  held  to  be  good,  though  made  by  parol ;  but  it  is 

essential  that  the  man  should  be  appointed  to  the 

proper  office,  otherwise  he  cannot  properly  discharge 

his  duties. 

-^ 

WHY  NOT  LIGHT  THE   PARKS  P 

Of  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe  I^ondon  is  the  best 
supplied  with  parks  and  gardens  in  its  very  midst. 
Certainly  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  larger  in  extent 
than  any  of  our  parks  and  contains  sylvan  glades  more 
shady  and  silent  than  can  be  found  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  but  then  it  is  a  journey  to  the  Bois  on  foot, 
and  one  which  is  only  undertaken  seriously,  and 
after  due  consideration  of  the  cost  or  the  fatigue 
involved.  Our  parks  he  on  the  highway  between  one 
thickly-populated  part  of  our  city  and  another;  and  our 
gardens,  the  Botanical  and  the  Zoological,  are  near  at 
hand,  though  held  at  present  as  the  monopoly  of  the 
few,  and  opened  only  by  a  golden  key  The  parks  are, 
however,  pubhc  property,  and  it  is  a  question  which 
the  County  Council  should  seriously  consider,  how 
much  more  fully  than  at  present  they  can  be  made 
available  for  the  health,  the  recreation,  and  the  rest,  of 
the  people  of  London.  The  EngHsh  summer  is  short, 
but  during  June,  July,  August,  and  September  more 
dehghtful  weather  and  beautiful  evenings  can  be 
enjoyed  in  England  than  in  any  other  country.  We 
shordd  learn  to  catch  these  fleeting  night«  on  the  wing, 
and  enjoy  them  thoroughly  before  the  trials  of  a 
London  winter,  the  fogs,  and  darkness,  and  East 
winds  come  to  sour  our  tempers  and  cloud  our  lives. 
Have  the  illuminated  gardens  of  the  four  successive 
exhibitions  at  South  Kensington  in  1883-87  taught 
us  no  lessons,  and  given  us  no  precedent  for  the 
assurance  that  bauds,  lights,  and  summer  evenings 
can  be  enjoyed  to  the  full,  and  appreciated  by  the 
people  of  London  ?  And  will  not  the  County  Council 
lay  these  lessons  to  heart,  and  consider  if  it  is  not 
feasible  and  within  their  powers  to  apportion  a  part 
of  each  of  the  great  parks  of  London  to  be  used  as  a 
summer  garden,  lit  in  the  evening  with  electric  light, 
amply  suppUed  with  free  seats  and  small  tables,  at 
which  light  refreshments  could  be  partaken  if  desired, 
and  where  the  workers  of  London  could  sit  and  rest, 
and  enjoy  the  strains  of  a  military  band  ?  There  is 
no  sight  more  strange  or  more  melancholy  than  to  see, 
on  a  hot  August  night,  the  well-lit  streets  thronged 
with  a  crowd  of  pedestrians  moving  hither  and  thither, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none,  and  longing  for  fresh 
air,  while  beside  these  very  streets  lie  the  great  parks, 
with  their  broad  cool  stretches  of  grass-land  and  their 
ample  space,  dark  and  deserted,  and  useless  for  all 
the  purposes  of  humanity  and  amenity.  What  Con- 
tinental cities  have  not  found  it  impossible  to  do, 
surely  we,  with  our  great  resources,  can  accomplish ; 
and  now  that  we  have  obtained  Home  Rule  for 
London,  and  can  make  our  wants  and  wishes  known 
to  our  representatives,  the  scheme  for  making  our 
parks  out-door  drawing-rooms  for  the  people  on 
summer  evenings  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  County  Council,  whose  sole  raison  (Vetre 
is  to  make  London  the  best  possible  place  to  live  in. 

c  2 
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NOTES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


PUTRID  CHEESE. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  sections  of  the  Fnblic  Health 
Act  dealing  with  the  sale  of  unwholesome  food  are 
badly  drawn,  and  not  easy  to  work.  The  inten- 
tion of  Partiament  was  no  doubt  to  prevent  the 
distribution  of  unwholesome  articles  of  food,  which 
are  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  the  public  health,  and 
to  punish  unscrupulous  dealers  who  take  advantage 
of  their  customers.  Experience  shows,  however,  that 
this  intention  is  not  always  successful  Section  116 
enumerates  various  articles  which  may  be  inspected 
and  seized,  if  found  to  be  diseased  or  unsound  or  un- 
wholesome or  unfit  for  the  food  of  man ;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  does  not  follow  the  example  of  the 
corresponding  section  of  the  earlier  Markets  and 
Fairs  Clauses  Act  1847,  where  the  general  word 
**  provisions  "  is  used.  The  result  is  that  a  shop- 
keeper who  sells  articles  of  food  which  are  not 
enumerated  in  section  116  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
escapes  punishment  under  that  Act.  He  may 
sometimes  be  reached  by  the  sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  or  the  Margarine  Act,  but,  as  a  rule,  he  is 
able  to  defy  the  law  successfully.  The  last  case  in 
point  occurred  recently  at  West  Ham,  where  Mr. 
Baggallay,  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  decided  that  a 
shopkeeper  could  not  be  punished  for  exposing  for 
sale  cheese  which  was  unwholesome  and  quite  unfit 
for  food.  This  decision  is  in  accord  with  a  previous 
one  ^ven  bv  the  stipendiary  magistrate  at  Manchester, 
that  rancid  butter  is  not  an  article  which  comes 
within  the  purview  of  the  Act.  The  section  mentions 
mOk ;  but  butter  and  cheese  are  so  changed  as  to  be 
different  substances,  and,  as  long  as  they  are  not 
adulterated,  may  apparently  be  sold  with  impunity, 
however  tainted  they  may  be.  We  know  of  no  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  cream  is  included  in  the  word 
"  milk  "  ;  possibly  a  dealer  in  sour  cream  or  even 
Devonshire  cream  may  yet  be  convicted. 


LIABILITY  FOR  DOG  BITES. 

The  law  as  to  liability  of  owners  of  dogs  and  other 
animals  for  injuries  done  by  them  seems  not  to  be 
generally  imderstood,  and  is  considered  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  who  do  not  understand  it,  to 
be  unreasonable  and  unsatisfactory.  There  is  a  saying 
commonly  current  to  the  effect  that  every  dog  is 
entitled  to  one  bite  in  the  course  of  his  life,  but  no 
more.  Some  people  think  that  this  is  hard  on  the 
public  who  are  liable  to  be  bitten,  and  others  sym- 
pathize with  the  dog  whose  appetite  is  thus  stinted 
by  law.  The  saying  is  in  the  main  true,  though  it  is 
not  strictly  accurate.  If  a  man  chooses  to  keep  a 
ferocious  animal,  knowing  it  to  be  ferocious,  he  is 
bound  to  prevent  it  doing  harm,  and  liable  for  the 
consequences  of  failing  to  keep  it  harmless.  For 
instance,  if  he  keeps  a  lion  or  tiger,  or  other  beast 
which  is  ordinarily  considered  savage,  and  lets  it  be 
at  large  so  that  it  can  attack  people,  he  is  at  once 
liable  for  the  consequences,  as  he  is  bound  to  know 
that  such  animals  are  generally  dangerous.  But  the 
majority  of  domestic  animals  are  harmless  enough, 
though  individuals  are  not.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
dogs,  but  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  cats,  and  others 
which  are  kept  for  use  or  as  peta.  In  the  case  of  such 
animals,  the  owner  is  liable  for  injuries  done  by  them 
if  he  knows  them  to  be  ferocious  or  mischievous,  but 
not  otherwise.    Hence  it  is  that  the  dog  is  entitled  to 


his  one  bite.  "VMien  he  has  once  bitten  or  attempted 
to  bite  anyone,  his  owner,  if  he  has  become  aware  of 
the  fact)  can  no  longer  consider  his  dog  quiet  and 
harmless,  but  is  bound  to  prevent  him  from  doing 
further  harm.  If  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  becomes  liable, 
but  not  before.  He  is  in  the  same  position  as  a  per- 
son who  owns  a  ram  which  he  knows  to  be  inclined  to 
butt  at  people  who  come  near  it,  or  a  horse  which 
kicks  out  wantonly.  But  till  he  becomes  aware  that 
his  animal  is  vicious,  he  is  not  bound  to  prevent  its 
exercising  a  propensity  which  he  does  not  know  it  to 
possess,  and  is  not  liable  for  failure  to  prevent  it. 
People  who  are  injured  by  an  animal  always  think 
themselves  aggrieved,  if  they  cannot  obtain  compen- 
sation from  its  owner ;  so  do  people  who  are  injured 
through  the  carelessness  or  mischief  of  a  child  or 
workman,  if  they  dannot  make  the  parent  or  employer 
responsible.  But  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
no  person  worth  suing  can  be  made  liable,  and 
the  public  welfare  does  not  demand  that  people 
who  are  themselves  in  no  way  to  blame  should  be 
bound  to  pay  for  injuries  which  they  have  not  caused. 
Dog  bites  are  more  common  than  injuries  by  other 
animals,  and  complaints  of  the  unfairness  of  the  law 
under  which  owners  of  dogs  frequently  escape 
from  liabihty  for  their  pets  are  not  infrequent.  A 
Bill  is  now  before  Parliament  which  proposes  to  alter 
this.  Probably  its  chances  of  becoming  law  are  re- 
*mote.  The  question  of  the  liability  of  owners  of 
animals  for  injuries  caused  by  them  is  one  on  which 
a  good  deal  might  be  said,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
desirable  that  the  law  in  this  respect  should  be  altered. 
Such  an  alteration  should,  however,  only  be  made 
after  full  consideration,  and  if  public  opinion  should 
become  unanimous  in  its  favour.  At  present  we  see 
no  signs  of  any  demand  for  it,  and  are  content  that 
the  law  should  remain  as  it  has  been  for  generations. 


SEIZING  A  LIVE  CARCASE  AND  OBTAIN- 
ING AN  ORDER  TO  DESTROY  IT  AS 
UNSOUND  FOOD. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  live  animal  is  seized  and  an 
order  to  destroy  it  obtained  under  the  116th  and  117th 
clauses  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  It  would  appear 
as  if  some  inspectors  held  that  the  words  "  animal 
carcase "  in  these  clauses  meant  <*  carcase  of  an 
animal ''  instead  of  "  animal  or  carcase."  Indeed,  the 
words  would  bear  either  meaning,  there  being  no 
commas  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  A  case  lately 
brought  before  the  magistrates  at  the  Police  Court, 
Lincoln,  shows  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  a  live  animal  in  this  way,  provided  it  be  made 
clear  that  the  animal  is  unsound  and  was  intended  for 
the  food  of  man.  The  Chief  Constable,  in  his  capacity 
of  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  seeing  a  lamb  at  the  Fat  Stock  Market, 
which  appeared  to  be  diseased  and  unfit  for  food, 
seized  the  same  and  carried  it  away,  and  applied  to 
the  bench  for  an  order  to  destroy  it.  The  liunb  was 
in  a  pen  with  some  fat  sheep,  and  about  to  be  sold  by 
auction.  Mr.  House,  veterinary  surgeon  and  in- 
spector of  markets,  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act,  said  his  attention  was  called  to  the  lamb  by  tlie 
Chief  Constable,  and  he  saw  it  was  in  a  very  emacia- 
ted condition,  and  not  an  animal  fit  to  be  killed  for 
food.  It  was  desirable  that  the  sale  of  such  animalfi 
at  the  Fat  Stock  Market  should  be  prohibited.  Such 
animals  when  sold  were  killed  and  cut  up  for  piea. 
Witness  could  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  fleui  of 
the  animal  was  diseased.  ui|ffpbably  the  ilb^^g^^as 
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only  temporary,  the  leanness  being  due  to  indigestion 
produced  by  some  cause  difficult  to  determine  while 
the  animal  was  alive.  Certainly  in  its  present  con- 
dition the  lamb  was  not  fit  to  be  offered  for  sale  for 
human  food.  The  policeman  who  actually  made  the 
seizure  for  the  Chief  Constable,  said  the  lamb  waa  in 
▼ery  poor  condition,  and  the  maggots  had  been  at  the 
back.  Its  back  had  been  dressed  with  lime.  Witness 
had  never  seen  a  lamb  in  such  a  condition  before.  A 
man,  named  Fox,  said  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
sending  "  failing  "  sheep  to  the  market,  llecently  he 
sent  a  sheep  that  could  not  stand.  They  were  sold 
for  what  they  were  worth  by  auction  in  preference  to 
being  sold  to  the  skinners.  The  lamb  was  his,  and  he 
was  surprised  that  he  had  been  found  fault  with  for 
Aending  it ;  he  had  never  been  found  fault  with  before. 
He  saw  that  the  lamb  was  losing  its  condition,  and 
doing  what  he  did  was  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it. 
He  expected  about  4s.  or  5s.  for  it,  perhaps  not  so 
much.  In  his  opinion  the  lamb  was  fit  for  human 
food,  and  ho  would  dare  eat  it  himself.  If  he  got  is. 
or  68.  for  it,  the  skin  was  worth  most  of  the  money. 
In  answer  to  the  bench,  witness  said  he  had  always 
aent  to  the  Tuesday's  market,  and  did  not  understand 
that  was  for  fat  stock  only.  He  considered  lambs  fit 
to  eat  BO  long  as  they  were  alive  and  could  get  about. 
The  magistrates  having  examined  the  kmb,  the 
Chairman  said  they  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  lamb  was  sent  to  be  sold  for  human  food.  The 
animal  was  entirely  unfit  to  eat,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  market.  An  order  was  accordingly 
made  that  the  lamb  should  be  destroyed,  and  the 
carcase  buried.  On  the  animal  being  slaughtered 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Ilowse  it  was  found  that  the 
intestines  were  full  of  worms.  An  animal  showing 
extreme  emaciation  from  this  or  other  cause  was  out 
of  place  in  a  fat  stock  market. 


INCOXTROVERTIBLE  EVIDENCE. 

The  Water  of  Leith  Purification  Bill  was  the  other 
day  being  discussed  by  the  Lord's  Committee,  con- 
fiiBting  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  Lord  Colchester,  Lord  Sherborne,  and  Lord 
Sandhurst,  when,  as  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill,  two  enormous  hampers  filled  with 
little  packets  of  "  samples  "  taken  from  the  bed  of 
the  river  of  Leith,  were  brought  into  the  Conunittee- 
room.  Dr.  Little  John  having  stated  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  stream  was  such  as  to  create  danger  of 
diphtheria  to  the  residents  on  its  banks,  Mr.  Pember, 
Q.C..  applied  to  the  noble  chairman  for  leave  to 
remove  the  hampers,  as  he  thought  they  were  making 
their  presence  disagreeably  felt  Mr.  Balfour  Browne, 
Q.C.,  asked  ''  Is  tiiere  nsk  of  diphtheria  from  the 
time  these  hampers  have  been  standing  here  ?  "  Dr. 
littlejohn  replied  "Undoubtedly."  Thereupon  the 
odoriferous  hampers  were  immediately  carried  forth, 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  expressing  the  general 
opinion  by  saying,  "  We  do  not  want  them  in  again  ; 
that  is  evidence  quite  sufficient." 


BURIAL  FEES. 

The  claim  of  the  church  trustees  of  the  parish  of 
Si  Pancras  to  a  share  of  the  money  paid  by  the  Lon- 
don and  North- Western  Railway  Company  to  the 
St  Pancras  Burial  Board,  is  noticeable  for  its  auda- 
city. The  Burial  Board  has  the  management  of  the 
St  Pancras  parish  cemetery  at  Finchley,  which  has 
been  provided  for  the  parish  in  consequence  of  the 


old  burial  grounds  having  become  over-crowded  and 
consequently  closed.  The  Burials  Act  of  1852  pro- 
vides m  such  cases  that  the  customary  burial  fees 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Burial  Board  to  the  parties  pre- 
viously entitled  to  receive  them,  and  the  church 
trustees  consequently  receive  fees  in  respect  of  inter- 
ments in  the  new  cemetery.  The  ground,  however, 
has  been  used  for  another  purpose  than  that  of 
ordinary  burial.  The  London  and  North- Western 
RaOway  had  occasion  to  take  their  line  through 
another  burial  ground  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras, 
and  removed  the  human  remains  and  earth  from  it  to 
the  cemetery  at  Finchley.  For  the  reception  of  these 
remains  they  paid  an  agreed  sum  of  £1,000  to  the 
St.  Pancras  Burial  Board,  no  part  of  it  being  expressed 
to  be  for  fees.  The  church  trustees,  however, 
brought  an  action  claiming  the  usual  and  customary 
fees  on  the  re -interment  of  all  the  bodies  so  moved. 
Mr.  Justice  Kay  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  have  both 
held  that  the  action  was  ill-founded,  and  that  the 
church  trustees  had  no  claim  to  any  fees  in  this  case. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  decision  could  have 
been  otherwise.  We  presume  the  claim  will  not  be 
persisted  in  any  longer. 


WATER  RIGHTS. 

The  case  of  Brown  v,  Sandford,  in  which  judgment 
was  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Denman  on  June  7 
last,  and  which  is  reported  by  us  in  this  num- 
ber, is  one  of  considerable  importance.  The  action 
was  brought  to  prevent  the  defendant  interfering 
with  the  flow  of  water  from  a  spring  situated  on  land 
which  he  had  purchased  in  1878,  and  was  brought  by 
several  plaintiffs  who  claimed  as  individuals  whose 
property  was  injured,  and  also  as  inhabitants  of  a 
village  whose  inhabitants  were  formerly  in  the  habit 
of  getting  water  from  the  spring.  The  spring  had 
at  all  times  within  living  memory  issued  from  the 
ground  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  had  flowed  under- 
ground in  a  defined  channel  for  a  distance  of  at  any 
rate  40  feet  before  reaching  the  surface.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  village  of  Cross  and  of  two  neigh- 
bouring hamlets  took  water  from  the  spring  for 
drinking  and  other  domestic  purposes  whenever 
they  required  to  do  so,  and  went  along  a  footpath  to 
get  there.  The  property  on  which  the  spring  was 
situated  was  put  up  at  auction  in  1872,  and  some  of 
the  lots  were  then  purchased ;  the  defendant  bought 
the  lot  on  which  the  spring  itself  was  situated  subse- 
quently. In  1874  he  commenced  quarrying  opera- 
tions on  the  side  of  the  hill  from  which  the  spring 
issued,  and  gradually  took  the  orifice  farther  oack 
than  it  had  been  originally ;  and  in  1884  he  tapped 
the  defined  underground  channel  in  which  the  water 
fiowed,  and  so  dried  up  the  spring  and  took  off  all 
the  water  in  pipes  which  he  laid  for  his  own  conveni- 
ence. Some  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  action  had  by 
the  conveyances  under  which  they  took  their  property 
express  rights  of  way  to  the  spring  over  the  lands 
subsequently  purchased  by  the  defendant  and  rights 
of  using  the  water.  One  of  them  also  had  a  mill 
which  was  injuriously  affected  by  the  diminution  of 
the  body  of  water  which  reached  it  lliey  clearly, 
therefore,  would  have  had  a  right  of  action  against 
anyone  who  had  interfered  with  these  righta  directly. 
But,  inasmuch  as  the  water  was  tapped  in  the  ground 
before  it  reached  the  surface,  the  contention  was 
raised  that  they  had  no  legal  cause  of  complaint. 
The  argument  in  support  of  this  defence  was  based 
on  the  well-known  case  of  Cheesemore  ?•.  Richards, 
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in  which  the  House  of  Lords  decided  that  no  one  has 
any  property  in  water  flowing  underground  in  unde- 
fined channels,  and  consequently  that  the  owner  of 
a  well  which  had  been  dried  up  by  the  sinking  of  a 
deeper  well  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  could 
not  maintain  an  action  for  the  damage  which  he 
thereby  suffered.  Mr.  Justice  Denman,  however, 
distinguished  the  case  before  him  from  that,  because 
the  defendant  had  tapped  the  water  while  flowing  in 
a  defined  though  underground  channel;  and  held 
him  to  have  committed  an  actionable  wrong  in  so 
doing.  The  distinction  and  consequent  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiffs  seem  to  be  right,  and  show 
that  individuals  cannot  always  appropriate  to  them- 
selves supplies  of  water  in  which  other  persons  have 
vested  interests. 


EXPENSES  OF  URBAN  POWERS  IN  RURAL 
DISTRICTS. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  on  June  26  last  decided  a  point 
of  considerable  importance  to  sanitary  authorities  and 
to  ratepayers.  It  is  well  known  that  the  powers  of 
urban  sanitary  authorities  under  the  Pubhc  Health 
Act  are,  in  many  respects,  larger  than  those  of  rural 
authorities.  Districts  distinctly  urban  in  their 
character  are  often,  however,  under  the  control  of 
rural  authorities,  and  power  is  therefore  given  by 
section  276  of  the  Act  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  declare  any  urban  provisions  to  be  in  force 
in  a  rural  district  or  contributory  place,  and  to 
invest  the  rural  authority  with  aU  or  any  of  the 
powers,  rights,  duties,  capacities,  liabilities,  and 
obligations  of  an  urban  authority,  either  uncondi- 
tionally or  subject  to  conditions  to  be  specified  in 
the  order.  This  power  is  proposed  to  be  transferred 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  County 
Councils.  An  order  was  made  under  this  section 
giving  to  the  Bolton  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  urban 
powers  for  providing  public  lighting  in  certain  con- 
tributory places  within  their  Union.  No  special 
conditions  were  inserted  in  the  order.  The  lighting 
was  provided,  and  a  rate  to  pay  for  it  was  levied. 
Section  229  of  the  Act  provides  that  the  expenses  of 
a  rural  sanitary  authority  are  to  be  divided  into 
general  expenses,  payable  by  contributions  out  of  the 
poor-rate  according  to  the  ratable  value  of  each  con- 
tributory place ;  and  special  expenses  raised  by  a 
separate  rate  on  the  parish  or  place  on  which  they  are 
chargeable.  In  case  of  a  rate  for  special  expenses, 
certain  property  which  is  supposed  to  derive  less 
benefit  from  the  expenditure,  such,  for  instance, 
as  canals  and  railways,  is  to  be  assessed  at 
one -fourth  only  of  its  ratable  value,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  contribute  only  one -fourth  of  the 
rate.  In  urban  districts  such  property  is  entitled 
to  the  same  exemption  in  respect  of  the  general 
district  rates;  but  in  neither  urban  or  rural  dis- 
tricts is  it  more  favoured  than  other  property  as 
regards  payment  of  the  poor-rate.  'ITie  Bolton  Union 
charged  their  lighting  as  a  general  expense,  and  con- 
sequently levied  the  money  by  a  contribution  from 
the  poor-rate.  The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rail- 
way Company  objected  to  this  mode  of  rating,  and 
claimed  to  be  assessed  at  one -fourth  only  of  their  ratable 
value.  'ITieir  contention  succeeded  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division,  but  failed  in  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
who  held  that,  as  the  order  under  which  the  urbai^ 
powers  were  given  to  the  Bolton  guardians  gave  thosft 
powers  unconditionally,  the  expenses  of  carrying  oq* 
those  powers  were    general    expenses,  and    con^^ 


quently  the  Railway  Company  were  liable  to  pay  the 
rate  in  full.  This  decision  seems  likely  to  affect  mainr 
persons  besides  the  parties  inMuediately  concerned, 
and  makes  it  desirable  for  ratepayers  to  watch  care- 
fully all  proposals  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  their  local 
sanitary  authorities. 


A  MiLLEK  Prize  has  been  awarded  by  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  to  William  Wade  Fitzherbert  Pnllenf 
Wh.Sc,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  account  of  "Water- 
Softening  and  Filtering  'Apparatus,  for  Locomotive  Pur- 
poses, at  the  TaflP  Vale  Railway  Company's  Penarth  Dock 
Station,  near  Cardiff,"  submitted  during  the  session 
1888-89. 

At  a  recent  matinee  given  the  other  day  at  the  Paris 
Vaudeville  Theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Sea- 
side Hospital  Fuod,  the  feature  of  the  entertainment  was 
a  lecture  by  M.  Jules  Simon  on  the  object  of  these 
hospitals  or  homes.  It  has  been  shown  that  scrofula 
is  every  year  becoming  more  general  in  France.  In 
several  departments,  Nilvre  for  instance,  it  has  become 
an  endemic,  like  goitre  in  Switzerland.  The  best  remedy 
known  is  sea  air,  and  the  promoters  of  the  movement 
believe  that  if  every  poor  scrofulous  child  were  sent  for 
a  month  to  the  seaside  the  result  would  tend  to  the  re* 
generation  of  France. 

Both  Sides  of  thb  Question. — Somebody  wrote  to  a 
Glasgow  paper  the  other  day,  suggesting  that  in  taking 
coast  or  country  houses  a  certificate  of  the  sanitary  state 
of  the  house  should  be  insisted  on,  but  a  correspondent 
in  reply  points  out  that  there  is  as  much  need  for  those 
having  houses  to  let  to  insist  on  certificates  that  the 
parties  coming  are  in  good  health.  It  is  a  very  common 
practice  for  those  recovering  from  infectious  disease  to 
come  to  health  resorts  when  recovering,  and  consequently 
when  the  danger  of  infection  is  greatest.  Houses  that 
are  perfectly  right  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  often  get 
into  bad  repute  on  this  account. 

Excessive  Heiort  of  Buildings  in  tub  Metropolis. 
— The  Metropolitan  Pablio  Gardens  Association  has 
recently  passed  a  resolution  that  it  views  with  anxiety  the 
continued  construction  now  going  on  in  London  of 
numerous  buildings  of  excessive  height,  and  as  the  un- 
doubted effect  of  this  process  will  be  to  obstruct  light  and 
air,  it  is  of  opinion  that  the  public  right  to  these  neces- 
saries of  life  should  be  protected  by  legislation.  In 
conformity  with  this  resolution,  Mr.  Whitmore,  M.P. ,  has 
introduced  the  Building  (Metropolis)  Bill,  giving  power  to 
the  London  County  Council  to  restrict  the  height  of 
buildings  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  Association  is  glad 
to  find  that  this  Bill  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
I  Council,  and  hopes  the  public  generally  will  support  its 
efforts  on  this  question  by  communicating  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  view  to  the  Bill 
becoming  law  this  session. 

The  report  of  the  council  of  the  Victoria  Dwellings 

Association  (Limited;  states  that  the  nett  profit  for  the 

past  year,  to  April  30,  had  been  £2,099,  compared  with 

£1,788  for  the  previous  year.     This  sum  was  increased 

by  the  balance  brought  forward  to  £2,283.     Deducting 

'  £80,  to  bo  transferred  to  the  replacement  of  leaseholds 

account,  there  would  remain  £2,203  available   for  this 

year's  dividend,  and  they  recommended  a  distribution  of 

2J  per  cent.,  tax  free, leaving  £191  to  be  carried  forward. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  buildings  m  the  past  year 

had  been  £8,588,  or  £172  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 

fbe  expenses,  including  interest  to  the  Public  Works, 

r  ^au«  and  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  had  been  £6,441, 

^  jgl39  less  than  for  the  previous  year.     The  steady  im- 

O^^ement  in  the  lettin^s  at  Battersea  and  Stroud  Vale, 

pf  iC^  ^^®  council  stated  in  their  last  report  had  recently 

\^lf    f^  place,  had  been  maintained.     The  death-rate  in 

iv^  dwellings    of  the  association    continued   very   low, 

*(l^     in^   ^^^^    *^®    sanitary    arrangements  were    in    » 

(L^^^jictory  condition. 
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DUBINO  JUNB   1889. 

The  mean  temperature  daring  the  month  of  June  at  the 
Royal  Ohserratory,  Greenwich,  was  61°  4;  it  exceeded 
by  3**-2  the  average  June  temperature  in  one  hundred 
years,  and  was  higher  than  that  recorded  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  any  year  since  1868.  An  excess  of 
teniperature  prevailed  on  eighteen  days  during  the  month, 
while  on  the  remaining  twelve  days  it  was  below  the 
average.  The  warmest  day  of  the  month  was  the  2nd, 
when  the  mean  was  as  high  as  69"* -8,  and  showed  an 
excess  of  12**  1 ;  the  coldest  day  was  the  10th,  when  the 
mean  did  not  exceed  49*-7,  and  was  8°-9  below  the  aver- 
age. Rain  was  measured  on  six  days  during  the  month 
under  notice,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  2*1  inches, 
which  slightly  exceeded  the  average  in  sixty-one  years. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  the  rainfall  has 
amounted  to  11*5  inches,  which  exceeded  by  0*7  of  an 
inch  the  average  amount  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
sixty-one  years.  The  sun  was  above  the  horizon  during 
494-5  hours  during  Jxme,  and  195*4  hours  of  bright  sun- 
shine were  recorded  at  Greenwich,  which  exceeded  the 
average  amount  registered  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  ten  preceding  years.  The  wind  was  easterly  almost 
throughout  the  month. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  by 
the  Registrar-General  in  his  weekly  return,  which  have 
an  estimated  population  of  upwards  of  twenty-eight  and 
a  half  millions  of  persons,  22,785  births  and  12,500 
deaths  were  registered  during  the  four  weeks  ending 
Saturday,  June  29.  The  annual  birth-rate,  which  had 
b«eii  31*2  and  81-9  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months, 
declined  again  to  81*1  during  the  month  under  notice, 
and  was  considerably  below  the  average  rate  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  seven  preceding  years,  1882-88. 
The  lowest  birth-rates  last  month  in  these  twenty-eight 
towns  were  20*4  in  Huddersfield,  23-7  in  Brighton,  and 
26-1  in  Bradford;  in  the  other  towns  the  rates  ranged 
upwards  to  37-5  in  Blackburn,  38-3  in  Preston,  38*8  in 
Manchester,  and  39*5  in  Sunderland.  In  London  the 
birth-rate  last  month  was  equal  to  30-0  per  1,000,  while  it 
averaged  32*0  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns. 

The  annual  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns,  which 
had  declined  from  20-8  to  17*9  per  1,000  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding months,  further  fell  to  17*1  during  the  month 
under  notice,  and  was  1*1  per  1,000  below  the  average 
rate  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  seven  preceding 
years,  1882-88.  The  lowest  rate  of  mortality  in  these 
towns  last  month  was  13*2  in  Brighton.  The  rates  in  the 
other  towns,  ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  wore  as 
follow :— Nottingham,  14-2;  Bristol,  14-3;  Norwich, 
14*6 ;  Birmingham,  14*8 ;  Portsmouth,  15*0 ;  London,  15*2 ; 
Birkenhead,  15-5 ;  Leicester,  15-6 ;  Derby,  15*6  ;  Bradford, 
16-4;  Cardiff,  17*2;  Oldham,  17*3;  Huddersfield,  17*3; 
Sheffield,  18*0 ;  Liverpool,  18-4 ;  Bolton,  18*8 ;  Salford, 
19-3;  Blackburn,  20*3;  Leeds,  20*4;  Wolverhampton, 
20-7  ;  Plymouth,  21*2 ;  Sunderland,  21*4  ;  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  21*9;  Hull,  22*3;  Halifax,  23-8;  Manchester, 
27*4 ;  and  the  highest  rate  during  the  week,  29*7  in  Preston. 

The  mean  death-rate  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns  was  18-6  per  1,000,  while  in  London,  as  before 
stated,  the  rate  did  not  exceed  15*2  per  1,000.  The 
12,500  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  twenty-eight  towns 
during  the  four  weeks  of  June  included  498  from  measles, 
437  from  diarrhoea,  874  from  whooping-cough,  173  from 
scarlet  fever,  143  from  diphtheria,  109  from  "fever" 
(principally  enteric),  and  one  from  small-pox;  in  all, 
1,735  deaths  were  referred  to  these  principal  zymotic 
diseases,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  2*4  per  1,000,  which 
corresponded  with  the  avemge  rate  in  the  same  period  of 
the  seven  preceding  years  1882-88.  The  death-rate  in 
London  last  month  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases 
was  equal  to  1*7  per  1,000,  while  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns  it  averaged  2*9,  and  ranged  from  0*3 
m  Norwich,  1*3  in  Derby,  and  1-4  in  Brighton,  to  3-9  in 
Halifax,  4*3  in  Manchester,  5*7  in  Hull,  and  10*8  in  Preston. 


Measles  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in  the 
twenty -eight  towns  during  the  month  under  notice.  The 
rate  of  moitality  from  this  disease,  which  had  declined 
in  the  three  preceding  months  from  0*97  to  0*82  per  1,000, 
further  fell  to  0-68  during  June,  and  was  slightly  below 
the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the 
seven  preceding  years,  1882-88.  In  London  the  death- 
rate  from  measles  was  0*88  per  1,000,  while  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  0-93,  and  was 
highest  in  Bolton,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Halifax,  Hull,  and 
Preston.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  diarrhoea,  which 
had  increased  from  0*18  to  0*22  per  1,000  in  the  three 
preceding  months,  further  rose  to  0*60  during  the  month 
under  notice,  and  considerably  exceeded  the  rate  recorded 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  of  the  seven  previous 
years,  1882-88.  In  London  the  diarrhoea  death-rate  was 
0*45  per  1,000,  whereas  it  averaged  0-72  in  the  twenty- 
seven  pi-ovincial  towns,  among  which  this  disease  showed 
the  highest  proportional  fatality  in  Leicester,  Bolton, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Preston,  and  Bradford.  The  death- 
rate  from  whooping-cough,  which  had  been  0*69  and  0*62 
per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months,  further  declined 
to  0*61  during  the  month  under  notice,  and  was  below  the 
average  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  seven  years, 
1882-88.  In  London  the  rate  of  mortality  from  whooping- 
cough  was  0*35  per  1,000,  while  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns  it  averaged  0*64,  and  was  highest  in 
Birkenhead,  Wolverhampton,  and  Preston.  The  death- 
rate  from  scarlet  fever,  which  had  been  0*23  per  1,000  in 
each  of  the  two  preceding  months,  was  0*24  during  the 
month  under  notice,  against  an  average  rate  of  0*29  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  seven  previous  years. 
In  London  the  death-rate  from  scarlet  fever  was  only  0*15 
per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  0*31  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns,  and  was  highest  in  Blackburn,  Salford, 
and  Plymouth.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  diphtheria, 
which  had  been  0*24  and  0-19  per  1,000  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding months,  was  0*20  during  June,  and  exceeded  that 
recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  of  the  seven 
preceding  years,  1882-88.  In  London  the  diphtheria 
death-rate  was  as  high  as  0*30  per  1,000,  while  lathe 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  only  0*11,  and 
was  highest  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  The  death-rate 
from  **  fever  "  (principally  enteric),  which  had  been  0*14 
and  0*15  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months,  was 
again  0*15  during  the  month  under  notice,  and  was  below 
the  average  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  seven  pre- 
vious years,  1882-88.  In  London  the  rate  of  mortality 
from  "fever"  did  not  exceed  0*10  per  1,000,  while  it 
averaged  0*19  in  the  provincial  towns,  among  which  the 
highest  proportional  fatality  of  fever  occurred  in  Ports- 
mouth, Liverpool,  Halifax,  and  Derby.  The  death  from 
small-pox  recorded  during  the  month  under  notice  was  re- 
gistered in  Manchester.  No  small-pox  patients  were  under 
treatment  during  last  month  in  any  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  Hospitals. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  registered  births,  was  equal  to  136  per  1,000, 
which  slightly  exceeded  the  average  rate  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  seven  preceding  years.  In  London 
the  rate  of  infant  mortality  dfid  not  exceed  119  per  1,000, 
while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged 
149,  and  ranged  from  74  in  Norwich,  95  in  Brighton,  and 
100  in  Derby,  to  182  in  Leicester,  186  in  Huddersfield, 
191  in  Bradford,  and  213  in  Preston. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  considerably 
below  the  average  during  June.  The  weekly  number  of 
deaths  referred  to  these  diseases  in  London  averaged  179, 
and  the  death-rate  was  equal  to  2*1  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  275  of  the  12,500  deaths  registered  in 
the  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  June 
were  not  certified,  either  by  registered  medical  practi- 
tioners or  by  coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were 
equal  to  2-2  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  which 
slightly  exceeded  the  proportion  in  recent  months.     In 
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London  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  i^aa  1*1  per 
cent.,  whereas  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it 
averaged  2*9  per  cent.  The  causes  of  all  the  deaths 
during  last  month  were  certified  in  Portsmouth  and  in 
Plymouth,  and  only  one  was  uncertified  in  Brighton, 
Norwich,  Wolverhampton,  and  Sunderland ;  among  the 
other  towns  the  largest  proportions  of  uncertified  deaths 
were  recorded  in  Preston,  Halifax,  Oldham,  and  Liver- 
pool. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of  sub- 
urban districts  around  London,  estimated  at  upwards  of 
one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  persons,  the  annual  death- 
rate  from  all  causes  during  June  did  not  exceed  12*3  per 
1,000,  and  was  considerably  below  the  average  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  seven  precc'iing  years. 
During  the  four  weeks  ending  June  29,  29  fatal  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  24  of  whooping-cough,  21  of  measles,  20  of 
diphtheria,  13  of  scarlet  fever,  11  of  "fever,"  and  not 
ono  of  small-pox,  were  recorded  in  the  outer  ring  ;  in  all, 
118  deaths  resulted  from  these  principal  zymotic  diseases, 
equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  1*2  per  1,000.  Compared 
with  the  preceding  month  the  fatality  of  measles  and  of 
whooping-cough  showed  a  marked  decline.  Of  the  20 
deaths  from  diphtheria,  4  occurred  in  Tottenham,  4  in 
West  Ham,  and  2  in  Acton  sub-districts ;  and  the  18 
fatal  cases  of  scarlet  fever  included  7  which  were  recorded 
in  West  Ham  sub-district. 


Tus  Danobb  of  Artificial  Manures.  ->  A  farm 
labourer  named  Price,  employed  at  MaghuU,  near  Liver- 
pool, has  died  from  blood-poisoning  contracted  through 
handling  artificial  manure,  which  came  in  contact  with  a 
pimple  on  his  arm. 

Rough  akd  Ready. — "  I  wish,  Susan,  that  when  you 
give  baby  a  bath  you  would  be  careful  to  ascertain 
whether  the  water  is  at  the  proper  temperature."  Susan. 
— *•  Oh,  don't  you  worry  about  that,  ma*am.  I  don't  need 
no  'mometers.  If  the  little  one  turns  red  the  water  is  too 
hot ;  if  it  turns  blue  it 's  too  cold,  and  that  *a  all  there  is 
about  it ! " — Boston  Commonwealth, 

At  Greenwich,  Messrs.  Wiekens,  Pease,  A  Co.,  of 
Trundley  Road,  Deptford,  were  summoned  by  the  London 
County  Council  in  two  cases  for  breaches  of  bye-laws  in 
carrying  on  the  business  of  bone  boilers.  It  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Chaflfey,  inspector,  that  there  were  about  186  tons 
of  bones  on  the  defendants'  premises,  and  the  offensive 
smell  in  consequence  of  the  doors  being  open  was  notice- 
able 150  yards  off.  The  defence  was  that  the  bones  had 
accumulated  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  a  barge.  A  fine 
of  408.  and  costs  was  inflicted. 

Sanitasy  Psookbss  in  Nepal. — The  Maharajah  of 
Nepal  has  sanctioned  the  carrying  out  of  the  water-supply 
scheme  for  the  city  of  Khatmandu  proposed  by  Mr. 
Finimore.  The  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  about 
four  lakhs.  The  water  will  be  laid  in  cast-iron  pipes 
from  springs  in  the  hills  about  four  miles  distant.  The 
carrying  out  of  this  scheme  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  whose  present  water  supply  is 
drawn  from  shallow  wells  which  are  polluted  to  a  frightful 
extent. 

In  Bulletins  de  la  SocUti  dAntkropologie,  tome  onziemey 
eerie  itt.,  fasc.  4  (Paris,  1888),  will  be  found  a  paper  on 
the  birth-rate  in  France,  by  M.  Chervin.  This  paper  con- 
tributes the  most  elaborate  and  detailed  series  of  statis- 
tical tables,  for  the  separate  departments,  of  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  registered,  as  well  as  of  the 
numbers  of  children  bom  in  a  definite  number  of 
households.  The  means  obtained  from  those  lists  show 
that  8  per  cent,  of  all  the  marriages  in  France  are  sterile, 
and  thiat  while  25  per  cent,  yield  only  one  child,  100 
families  supply  a  mean  of  only  259  children.  Many 
curious  points  of  interest  are  suggested  by  this  complex 
report,  but  it  does  not  do  much  to  explain  the  causes  of 
the  want  of  increase  in  the  population  of  France,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  countries. 


NOTIFICATION   OF  INFECTIOUS 

DISEASES 
INT  45  URBAN  SANITARY  DISTRICTS. 

The  table  on  page  20  contains  uniform  statistics  relating 
to  sickness  and  mortality  in  forty-five  of  the  fifty-six  urban 
sanitary  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  in  which  the 
notification  of  infectious  diseases  is  compulsory.  The 
population  of  the  towns  for  which  we  are  enabled  to 
publish  complete  statistics  for  the  month  of  June  is 
estimated  at  upwards  of  four  millions  of  persons.  The 
annual  rate  of  mortality  from  all  causes  in  these  towns 
during  the  month  under  notice  averaged  18*8  per  1,000, 
against  19*9  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  months.  This 
death-rate  exceeded  by  2*8  per  1,000  the  mean  rate 
last  month  in  twenty-eight  of  the  largest  Knglish  towns, 
which  was  only  17*1  per  1,000.  The  rates  of  mortality 
during  the  month  under  notice  were  considerably  below 
the  average  in  Willesden,  Darwen,  Dewsbury,  West  Ham, 
Reading,  Barrow-in-Furness,  and  Burton-on-Tren» ;  while 
they  showed  an  excess  in  Macclesfield,  Rotherham, 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  Manchester,  Burnley,  and  Preston. 
The  death-rate  from  the  eight  infectious  diseases  dealt 
with  in  tho  table  averaged  0*54  per  1,000,  against  0*54 
and  0*59  in  the  two  preceding  months.  No  deaths  from 
any  of  these  infectious  diseases  were  registered  during 
last  month  in  Barrow-in-Furness,  Bury,  Guildford, 
Jarrow,  Lancaster,  Leek,  Macclesfield,  Ripon,  Staly  bridge, 
or  Weymouth  ;  whereas  they  caused  the  highest  death- 
rates  in  Heywood)  West  Ham,  Llanelly,  Salford,  Wake- 
field, and  Acerington.  Scarlet  fever  showed  the  highest 
proportional  fatality  in  Salford,  Llanelly,  and  Wakefield ; 
diphtheria  in  Manchester  and  Salford;  enteric  fever  in 
Derby;  measles  in  Manchester,  Rotherham,  Aberdeen, 
Halifax,  Jarrow,  Preston,  and  Burnley ;  whooping-cough 
in  Bury,  Nottingham,  Dundee,  Bradford,  and  Birkenhead; 
and  diarrhoea  in  Leicester,  Manchester,  Salford,  and 
Ashton-under-Lyne.  One  death  from  small-pox  was 
recorded  in  Manchester,  but  not  one  in  any  of  tne  other 
sanitary  districts.  With  reference  to  the  notified  cases 
of  infectious  diseases  in  these  towns  during  June,  it 
appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  population  reported 
to  be  suffering  from  one  or  other  of  the  eight  diseases 
specified  in  the  accompanying  table  was  equal  to  4*4 
per  1,000,  against  4*4  and  4*6  in  the  two  preceding 
months.  No  case  of  any  of  these  diseases  was  reported 
during  the  month  under  notice  in  Halifax  or  Ripon,  and 
only  one  in  Weymouth;  and  while  the  proportion  did 
not  exceed  1*0  per  1,000  in  Bradford,  Bur}',  Jarrow, 
and  Reading,  it  ranged  upwards  in  the  other  towns  to 
7-8  in  Salford,  7*7  m  Bolton,  8*9  in  Portsmouth,  9*9  in 
Derby,  101  in  Burnley,  and  15*6  in  Wakefield.  Scarlet 
fever  was  proportionally  most  prevalent  in  Llanelly, 
Portsmouth,  Warrington,  Bradford,  Burnley,  Derby,  and 
Wakefield;  diphtheria  in  Portsmouth,  Salford,  and  Wil- 
lesden ;  and  enteric  fever  in  Salford,  Acerington,  Ports- 
mouth, and  York.  Two  cases  of  small-pox  were  notified 
during  the  month  in  Dewsbury,  one  in  Darwen,  and  one 
in  Portsmouth. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  the  current  yenr  the  rate 
of  mortality  in  these  urban  sanitary  districts  was  equal  to 
19*8  per  1,000,  and  exceeded  by  1*1  the  mean  rate  for 
the  same  period  in  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns. 
With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  notified  cases 
during  the  three  months  ending  June  last,  it  appears 
that  the  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  was  equal  to  7*5  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  notified  ;  from  enteric  fever  to  18*9  per 
cent. ;  and  from  diphtheria  to  25*5  per  cent.  The  propor- 
tion of  deaths  to  notified  cases  of  each  of  these  diseases 
showed  a  decline  from  that  accorded  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  officers  appointed  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  Clarence  Barracks,  Ports- 
mouth, where  enteric  fever  has  prevailed,  is  said  to  be 
condemnatory  both  of  Clarenc^,^f^(^^n«jVih|i|;{t^a^%QiLB, 
which  are  directed  to  be  closed.  O 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS,  ABSTRACTS,  &o. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  BRANCH  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS 
OF  HEALTH. 

A  MEETING  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Council 
House,  Birmingham,  on  July  4.  There  were  present  Mr. 
H0LLIN8HEAD  (Selby  Oak),  president;  Dr.  A.  Hill 
(Birmingham),  Dr.  B.  Hill  (Binninghani^,  Dr.  A.  Undes- 
HILL  (Ripon),  Mr.  H.  May  (Aston),  Dr.  Page  (Redditch), 
hon  secretary. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Underbill  on — 
The  Ptomaines,  Leucomaines,  and  ExTSACTiyES — 
THEiK  Position  as  Possible  Origin atobs  of  Disease. 

Dr.  Underhill's  excellent  paper  maintained  the  follow- 
ing propositions  : — 

1.  That  the  olass  of  animal  and  vegetable  alkaloids  is 
an  important  factor  in  preventive  medicine. 

2.  That  similar  alkaloids  are  produced  by  bacterial 
agency,  and  without  their  agency. 

3.  That  they  are  similar  in  composition  to  the  alkaloids 
formed  from  vegetable  matter. 

4.  That,  however  found,  it  is  their  action,  by  ferment 
or  otherwise,  on  the  blood  constituents  which  cause  the 
specific  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

5.  That  it  is  probably  this  chemically-altered  con- 
dition of  the  blood  which  gives  a  future  immunity  to 
the  living  being  acted  upon. 

6.  That  they  may  be  fixed  or  carried  in  vapours. 

7.  That  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  definitely 
explain  the  connection  between  pathogenic  chemical 
substances  and  pathogenic  bacilli. 

8.  That  the  number  of  micro-organisms  found  in  the 
mouth  and  intestinal  tract  favour  the  idea  that 
**  specific  bacilli  *'  are  normally  dormant  in  the  system, 
and  that  they  are  only  called  into  activity  by  the  chemi- 
cally altered  condition  of  the  blood,  or  that  bacilli  as 
pathogenic  may  be  post  hoc  and  not  propter  hoc, 

9.  That  we  cannot  satisfactorily  explain  on  the  bacillus 
theory  the  decadence  and  expiration  of  an  epidemic  in 
the  absence  of  preventive  measures ;  there  must  be  in 
addition  an  atmospheric  condition,  an  epidemic  infiuence 
to  aid  it. 

10.  That  such  *'  atmospheric  influence'*  is  more  likely 
to  favour  chemical  changes,  and  to  intensify  or  retard  an 
epidemic  due  to  a  chemical  condition  as  a  cause. 

11.  That  the  chemical  or  alkaloidal  theory  will  satisfy 
on  many  points  those  observers  who  advocate  autobio- 
genesis  in  disease. 

Discussion  followed,  in  which  all  present  took  part,  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  being  decidedly  against  the  alka- 
loidal theor3'. 

Mr.  Mat  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  meeting  Mr. 
Ritchie's  compulsory  Notiflcation  of  Infectious  Diseases 
Bill.  Without  pledging  itself  to  the  approval  of  the 
details  of  the  measure,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  May, 
seconded  by  Dr.  A.  Hill,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
*'  That  this  branch  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  approves  of  the  principle  of  the  Infectious 
Diseases  Notification  Bill  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  under  notice 
of  the  House  of  Commons.*'* 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SANITARY   INSPECTORS  AT  YORK. 

On  Saturday,  June  22,  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  was  held  at  York. 
The  members,  numbering  upwards  of  70,  were  received 
in  the  Council  Chamber  at  the  Guildhall  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  thence  adjourned  to  the  theatre  of  the  Mu- 
seum, where  the  business  of  the  Association  was  trans- 
acted. 

•  This  Bill  has  been  blocked. 


Mr.  T.  Pridgin  Teale,  F.R.S,,  the  President  of  the 
Yorkshire  Centre,  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  following 
Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities  were  represented, 
viz. : — ^Leeds,  York,  Bradford,  Wharfedale,  Stokesley, 
Elland,  Morley,  Pudsey,  Dewsbury,  Meltham,  South 
Crosland,  Idle,  Ovenden,  Eccleshill,  Ilkley,  Bingley, 
Thornton,  Keighley,  Upper  Soothill,  Sowerby  Bridge, 
Halifax,  Middlesbrough,  Scarborough,  Tadcaster,  Knares- 
borough,  Darton,  Derby,  Altofts,  Heckmondwike,  and 
Drighlington.  Mr.  S.  W.  North,  medical  officer  of  health 
for  York ;  Mr.  John  Newhouse,  chairman  of  the  Central 
Council ;  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  chairman  of  the  Manchester 
Centre,  were  also  present.  Mr.  Joseph  Londley,  of  Leeds, 
the  hon.  sec. ,  having  read  the  minutes, 

Mr.  John  Newhouse,  of  Leeds,  chairman  of  the 
Central  Council,  delivered  the  following  address : — 

**  Gentlemen, — ^In  the  first  place,  allow  me  to  congratu- 
late you  (which  I  do  most  heartily)  on  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Yorkshire  and  Manchester  Associations,  under  the 
title  of  the  National  Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  objects  we  have  had  in 

view  since  our  formation  has  been  the  union  of  all  sanitary 

inspectors ;    the   old    adage    in    "  Union    is 

The  amalga-   Strength  "  still  holds  good,  and  if  we  intend 

^^is?*?!..-   to  succeed  in  the  completion  of  our  object,  we 
associations  .  j  .  .1.  ^         j 

of  sanitary     luust  use  every  endeavour  to  conciliate  and 

inspeotors.  induce  all  other  kindred  associations  of  sani- 
tary inspectors  to  join  us,  or  we  join  them,  on 
equal  terms,  so  that  we  may  all  be  united  in  one  body, 
and  work  in  harmony  together  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole. 

"  I  should  dearly  like  to  see  this  accomplished,  and 
earnestly  request  the  favour  and  co-operation  of  ail  in 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  this  most  desirable  object.  I 
also  request  your  assistance  in  formulating  and  carrying 
out  other  important  measures  which  the  council  have  in 
view  for  promotmg  the  interests  and  raising  the  status  of 
all  sanitary  officials. 

**  We  are  the  servants  of  the  public,  appointed  for  the 

purpose  of  improving  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  fellow- 

creatures  by  the  removal  of  those  evils  which 

ofMmTtaS     ^^^  prejudicial  to  health  and  procuring  for 

inspectors.     *^em  pure  air,  pure  water,  and  pure  food. 

"  This  is  our  bounden  duty,  and  to  enable 
us  to  do  it  effectually  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  every 
opportunity  of  obtaining  knowledge,  and  perfecting  our- 
selves in  sanitary  science. 

'*  On  this  point  being  attained  by  us,  the  question  then 
arises,  what  further  steps  should  be  taken  to  educate  the 
public  to  recognize  the  importance  of  our  office  and  its 
duties  as  necessary  to  their  welfare  ? 

**  I  am  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  doing 
this  is  that  adopted  by  the  association — of  holding  meet- 
ings similar  to  this  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
by  this  means  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
our  office,  we  should  obtain  the  desired  recognition.  The 
public  would  then  be  with  us,  and  deserving  inspectors 
would  be  enabled  to  claim  adequate  remuneration  for 
their  services,  and  would  also  be  assisted  in  securing 
tenure  of  office. 

"  Many  inspectors  throughout  the  kingdom  have  suffered 
and  been  disabled  for  life,  whilst  others  have  lost  their 
lives  through  disease  contracted  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty,  whereby  they  or  their  wives  and  families  have  been 
left  destitute,  their  salaries  being  too  small  to  allow  them 
to  make  any  provision  for  such  a  calamity,  and  there 
being  no  superannuation  or  compensation  fund  applicable 
to  such  cases. 

**  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  least  we  can  do  in 
this  direction  is  to  try  and  help  ourselves  by  endeavouring 
to  form  a  superannuation  fund  in  the  associa- 
Formation  tion,  or  take  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed 
^iStiS  necessary  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
fund.  proper  authorities. 

"  Another  important  subject  we  should  con- 
sider is  that  of  forming  a  board  of  examiners  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom,  either  in  conjunction  ^thr  ^e  Sanitary 
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Institute,  the  Owens  College,  or  the  Yorkshire  College,  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  certificates  to  persons  who  have 
a  practical  and  not  a  theoretical  knowledge  only  of  sani- 
tation, and  who  are,  after  examination,  found  to  be  fully 
competent  to  discharge  the  important  and  onerous  duties 
of  a  sanitary  inspector. 

*<  A  central  council  has  been  appointed,  comprising 
members  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Manchester  centres ;  and 
at  a  meeting  of  that  council,  held  in  Huddersfield  in  May 
last,  some  of  these  subjects  were  discussed,  and  on  the 
subject  cf  superannuation  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
petition  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose, 
or  insert  a  clause  in  any  proposed  amendment  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  or  in  the  future  consolidation  of  the 
sanitary  Acts;  but  I  think  our  best  course  at  present 
would  be  to  feel  our  way  quietly,  and  in  the  meantime  to 
educate  our  members  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted 
to  secure  the  object  in  view. 

*'  These,  gentlemen,  are  subjects  that  demand  your 
serious  consideration,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  all  give 
them  your  earnest  attention,  and  use  your  best  endeavours 
to  carry  them  out. 

**  I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  our  position  is  most 
satisfactory  as  to  numbers.  We  have  now  about  205 
members,  62  honorary  members,  including  28  members  of 
Parliament,  and  18  associate  members. " 

Mr.  S.  W.  North,  medical  officer  of  health,  York, 
next  read  a  paper  on 

■<The  Milk  Ttiabb  as  affbctino  the  Public 
Health," 
which  will  be  published  in  the  Saxitast  Recokd. 

Mr.  Newhoube  opened  a  short  discussion,  in  which  he 
expressed  a  general  concurrence  with  Mr.  North's  paper, 
and  emphasised  especially  the  need  for  further  legislation. 
He  went  on  to  suggest  that  sanitary  inspectors  who  had 
not  already  had  several  years  experience  should  be  sub- 
ject to  an  examination,  and  that  a  board  of  examiners 
should  be  formed  in  the  North  in  conjunction  with  the 
Sanitary  Institute,  Owens  College,  and  the  Yorkshire 
College.  Practical  men — ^not  men  of  theoretical  know- 
ledge only — should  form  the  board,  and  be  enabled  to 
grant  certificates  to  those  who  passed  the  examination. 
The  certificates  at  present  awarded  were  not  of  much 
value,  for  people  without  any  practical  knowledge  what- 
ever could  obtain  them. 

Mr.  Demham,  of  Tadcaster,  inspector  of  dairies,  cow 
sheds,  and  milk  shops,  said  that  his  district  sent  milk  to 
York,  Leeds,  and  other  towns.  Before  he  took  them 
over  his  duties  were  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  who  had 
a  systematic  way  of  going  round  the  country  to  inspect, 
but  they  had  not  called  upon  owners  to  make  any  struc- 
tural alterations  or  to  do  many  other  necessary  things. 
The  present  state  of  the  law  was  also  far  too  lax,  and  he 
concurred  with  Mr.  Noi*th*s  recommendations.  Great 
attention  needed  to  be  paid  to  the  water  supply  on  dairy 
farms,  for  he  had  known  the  closets,  manure  heaps,  and 
water  supply  together  near  the  cow-house. 

Mr.  Glkdhill,  of  Heckmondwike,  said  that  attention 
ought  to  be  given  to  those  who  milked  cows,  for  he  had 
known  men  milk  cows  after  a  hard  day's  work  with 
cracked  and  bleeding  hands,  from  which  corrupted  matter 
issued. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Derby,  asked  if  a  sanitary  inspec- 
tor could  look  after  everything  that  Acts  of  Parliament 
put  upon  him  ?  In  his  opinion  there  ought  to  be  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  duties  of  sanitary  inspectors;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  though  he  favoured  an  examination  and 
certificate  recognized  by  the  Government,  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  every  one  who  passed  an  examination  was 
thoroughly  qualified. 

Mr.  Senior,  of  South  Crosland,  said,  as  an  inspector  of 
dairies  and  cow-sheds,  that  he  had  noticed  the  deficiency 
of  light  and  air  in  many  cow-sheds.  Cows  were  tied  by 
the  head  against  solid  stone  walls,  and  breathed  the  same 
atmosphere  over  and  over  again.  In  places  where  these 
defects   had   been  remedied  the   deaths  amongst  cattle 


were  considerably  less  than  in  those  where  they  existed. 
He  urged  the  compulsory  notification  of  any  disease 
amongst  cattle,  and  of  the  death  of  any  animal,  provi^ 
sion  being  made  in  the  case  of  the  latter  that  the  carcase 
should  not  be  moved  till  it  was  seen  by  the  medical  officer 
of  health  or  the  sanitary  inspector. 

The  President  said  that  it  was  only  about  twenty  years 
since  cases  of  diseases  transmitted  in  the  milk  supply 
were  first  worked  out,  and  he  thought  that  the  working 
out  of  the  subject  on  various  occasions  was  a  most  won- 
derful, delightful,  and  marvellous  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  science  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  great 
question  of  the  public  health.  Papers  read  at  associa- 
tion meetings  like  that  did  a  great  deal  towards  the 
education  of  the  public,  and  it  must  be  remembered  they 
could  do  nothing  really  until  they  could  get  public 
opinion  sufficiently  matured  to  see  those  things  that 
science  had  found  out.  He  valued  Mr.  North's  paper 
most  highly,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  they  were  all 
agreed  that  if  Mr.  North's  recommendations  could  be 
carried  out  they  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to 
those  who  produced  milk,  for  only  dishonest  persons 
would  be  atfected  by  the  proposed  legislation.  As  to 
inspection  of  cow-sheds  and  dairies,  he  thought  that  if 
the  matter  was  properly  considered  the  work  would 
become  a  special  department  of  sanitary  work. 

Mr.  North,  in  replying,  said  that  as  an  old  medical 
officer  of  health  he  had  great  respect  for  sanitary  inspec- 
tors. With  regard  to  the  subject  before  them,  one  great 
difficulty  was  that  of  dealing  with  poor  people  who 
sought  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  dealing  with  that  which 
they  ought  not  to  handle.  There  was  an  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  corporations  and  other  public  bodies  to 
disturb  those  people  in  their  trade,  but  he  believed  they 
would  eventually  rise  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  that  that 
sense  of  humanity,  which  was  very  creditable,  would 
give  way  to  a  sense  of  the  larger  humanity — ^the  health 
of  the  public  at  large. 

The  rules  of  the  association  were  next  submitted  and 
approved,  and  several  new  members  and  associates  were 
admitted. 

An  appeal  was  made  on  behalf  of  ex-Inspector  John 
Maltbouse,  of  Morley. 

Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  for  his  reception;  to  Mr.  North  and  Inspector 
J.  Atkinson  for  the  local  arrangements ;  to  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society ;  and  to  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  last-named  resolution  being  submitted  by  Mr* 
North,  who  said  that  the  fact  of  having  so  distinguished 
a  man  as  Mr.  Teale  was  a  sufficient  gua'  antee  that  the 
society  deserved  the  support  and  sympathy  of  all 
classes. 

Invitations  for  the  next  quarterly  meeting  were  received 
from  Sowerby  Bridge  and  Harrogate,  and  the  selection 
was  left  to  the  council. 

The  meeting  then  terminated,  after  which  the  members 
visited  the  various  places  of  interest  in  the  city. 


PLYMOUTH  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Sanitary 
Authority  to  the  Plymouth  County  Council  shows  that  on 
comparing  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  past  year 
with  the  estimate  for  the  same  period,  whilst  the 
receipts  have  been  well  maintained,  the  expenditure, 
more  especially  on  highways  and  sewerage  works,  has 
been  largely  in  excess  of  the  estimated  amount,  and  from 
this  cause  it  arises  that  the  year's  account  closes  with  a 
balance  against  it  of  £895  128.  The  estimate  for  the 
current  year  shows  an  anticipated  nett  expenditure  of 
£33,976  16s.  lid.,  to  meet  which  a  general  di strict  rate 
of  2s.  7d.  in  the  £  on  house  property,  and  ZJd.  in  the  £ 
on  arable  land,  &c.,  will  be  necessary,  being  an  increase 
of  Id.  and  Jd.  in  the  £  respectively  on  the  rate  of  last 
year.  The  loan  debt  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  now 
amounts  to  £124,880  Ts.  8dLV4tt^^^dM^fl^cM*gph^it  will 
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probably  be  necessary  to  borrow  £20,000  during  the 
current  year  in  connection  with  street  improvements, 
sewerage  works,  and  pleasure  grounds. 


THE  INFECTIOUS  HOSPrPALS  OF  LONDON. 

Db.  Edwabd  Seaton  recently  gave  a  lecture  to  medical 
men  at  the  Sanitary  Institute,  on  <*  The  Infectious  Hos- 
pitals of  London  as  a  Defence  against  Epidemics."  He 
began  by  tracing  the  history  of  the  present  organization 
and  the  hospitals  for  dealing  with  cases  of  infectious  diseases 
occurring  in  the  metropolis,  which  he  described  as  very 
complete,  the  accommodation  amounting  altogether  to 
4,000  beds,  and,  in  addition,  a  very  perfect  ambulance 
system ;  patients  being  removed  and  comfortably  in  bed 
in  the  hospitals  in  about  two  hours  after  giving  notice  at 
the  ambulance  station.  One  difficulty  that  had  to  be 
contended  with  in  the  isolation  of  infectious  hospitals  was 
the  atmospheric  distribution  of  disease  ;  and  to  provide 
against  any  difficulty  that  mif^ht  arise  when  cases  could 
not  be  conveyed  to  the  present  hospitals  outside  London, 
it  was  very  desirable  to  establish  m  London  a  hospital 
arranged  for  passing  through  fire  all  the  air  coming  from 
the  building.  With  regard  to  compulse  ry  notification. 
Dr.  Seaton  thought  that  in  many  towns  medical  men  had 
reason  to  object  to  compulsory  notification  when  the 
sanitary  administration  and  hospital  accommodation  was 
not  satisfactory,  but  in  London  he  considered  there  was  a 
very  strong  case  in  favour  of  compulsory  notification. 
The  present  system  had  one  disadvantage  in  withdrawing 
from  the  ordinary  observance  of  medical  students 
cases  of  infectious  diseases,  and  he  thought  that  some 
arrangement  should  be  made  for  giving  facilities  for  study 
in  infectious  hospitals. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Sir  BAaiiZNOTOK 
Kennktt,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Sooyell,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 


THE    RICHMOND    (SURREY) 
SUPPLY. 


WATER- 


Hr.  0.  H.  Gooi'EB,  A.M.I.C.E.,  has  recently  delivered  a 
lecture  on  this  subject  at  the  Richmond  Athenseum,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  commencing  his  paper,  dwelt  upon  the 
Tast  importance,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  of  ob- 
taining a  pure  supply  of  water  for  large  towns.  In  1849, 
said  he,  when  London  was  largely  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Thames,  Lea,  Kavensboume,  and  shallow  wells 
— the  points  of  intake  being  then  within  the  Metropolis, 
»nd  the  water  consequently  much  polluted — there  was  a 
cholera  death-rate  of  U-18  per  thousand.  In  1858-54, 
when  some  of  the  water  companies  were  still  taking  water 
from  below  Teddington  Weir,  the  cholera  death-rate  was 
4*29.  In  1866,  when  all  had  ceased  doing  so,  and  when 
the  Kent  Water  Company  derived  its  supply  from  deep 
wells  sunk  in  the  chalk,  London  lost  1*84  from  cholera, 
and  the  area  of  intense  disease  was  then  confined  to  ih<^ 
distncts  furnished  with  a  contaminated  supply  by  the 
East  London  Company.  The  providing  of  a  wholesome 
water  supply  was  also  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  in- 
creased high  manuring  of  agricultural  land.  The  London 
basin,  continued  Mr.  Cooper,  is  geologically  composed  of 
a  series  of  strata,  somewnat  in  the  form  of,  and  placed 
one  ifoneath  another  like,  a  nest  of  Japanese  trays.  The 
central  tray  is  partially  filled  with  London  clay.  Three 
of  these  strata  were  **  water-bearing" — i,e.  sponge-like, 
and  through  them  water  could  flow  freely.  They  wore 
the  upper  green  sand,  the  chalk,  and  the  Thanet  sands, 
and  impervious  strata  intervened  between  each.  For 
present  purposes  the  impervious  gault  might  be  taken  as 
the  lowermost  tray  or  basin.  On  this  rested  the  upper 
green  sand  ;  on  this,  again,  the  impervious  chalk  mnrl ; 
and  on  this  the  most  important  of  the  London  water- 
bearing strata,  viz.  the  chalk.  The  outcrop  of  this — the 
edges  of  the  tray  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  ground — 


covered  about  1,500  square  miles,  and  the  water  falling 
over  this  area  appeared  to  drain  towards  the  Thames. 
Above  the  chalk  was  a  thin  bed  of  clay,  and  then  the 
water-bearing  Thanet  sands,  which  were  exposed  in  the 
road  cutting  through  Sand  Hill,  Beddington,  and  else- 
where.    On  the  Thanet  sands  rested  the   **  Woolwich  " 
and  *<  Reading  "  beds  of  clay  and  sand  intermixed,  and 
on  these  the  familiar  London  clay.     The  outcrop  of  the 
upper  green  sand  and  Thanet  sands  being  limited,  no 
great  supply  of  water  had  been  obtained  therefrom.     But 
the  chalk,  with  its  1,500  square  miles  of  outcrop,  450 
million  gallons  were   delivered  daily  to   such    natural 
springs  as  the  Wandle  Head,  and  to  the  several  thousands 
of  wells  sunk  in  the  London  basin.    The  water  in  the 
central    portion  of    such  water-bearing  strata   was,   of 
course,   under   considerable   pressure  from   the    higher 
parts  of  the  same,  and  if  a  tube- well  were  sunk  into  such 
central  portions  of  the  stratum  would  rise  therein  until  it 
approximated  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  point  where  that 
stratum  was  overlaid  by  the  superincumbent  impervious 
stratum ;   and  sometimes,  in  this  way,  overflowed    the 
ground  above.     London's  early  well  supply  was  obtained 
from  shallow  wells  sunk  into  beds  of  sand  and  gravel 
overlying  the  London  clay,  as  in  Richmond  Park,  Wimble- 
don Common,  and  many  more  central  spots.     This  had 
now  ceased,  through  pollution,  to  be  available  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  being  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  surface 
drainage.     They  would  next  proceed,  said  the  lecturer, 
to  consider  that  great  subterranean  store,  the  overflows 
of  which  might  be  seen  in  tbe  beautiful  springs  of  Ewell, 
Carshalton,  Teddington,  and  Croydon,   discharging  up- 
wards of  twenty-five  million  gallons  of  pure  crystal  water 
daily.     Where  did  this  come  from,  and  why  was  the  flow 
so  constant  ?    Let  them  walk  for  miles  over  the  chalk 
hills,  and  they  would  fail,  as  long  as  they  kept  on  tbe 
chalk,  to  find  rivers  or  streams.     What,  then,  became  of 
the  rain  which  fell  on  the  chalk  ?    It  was  absorbed,  and 
flowed  underground  instead  of  on  the  surface,  as  where 
the  surface  stratum  was  more  impervious,    But  the  flow 
being  much  slower  beneath  the  ground  than  above  it,  the 
chalk  became  an  immense  reservoir.     Mr.  Cooper  then 
described  the  composition  of  chalk— the  shells  and  skele- 
tons of  minute  marine  animalcula),  hardened  into  rock 
during  long  ages  of  hydraulic  pressure  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  a  process  still  going  on  in  tbe  Atlantic  and 
elsewhere.      By  careful  experiment  it  had   been  found 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  rainfall  over  the  chalk  dis- 
trict was  lost  by  evaporation,  and  the  remaining  third 
percolated  through  the  chalk.     This  represented  a  total 
annual  percolation  of  145  million  gallons  per  square  mile, 
or  217,500,000,000  gallons  for  the  entire  chalk  outcrop 
area  of  the  London  basin.   Each  local  spring  was  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  a  depressed  cone  in   the   chalk    and 
received  the  flow  of  free  water,  i.e.  that  remaining  over 
and  above  what  the  chalk  would  hold  in  absorption.    The 
farther  that  a  well  was  sunk  from  such  a  spring,   the 
greater  was  the  variation  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 
therein,  according  as  the  flow  was  or  was  not  compensated 
for  by  rain.    Taking  a  section  along  the  Caterham  Valley 
from  Croydon,  the  water  at  Marden  Park  was  found  to 
rise  and  fall  Go  feet,  while  at  the  Croydon  springs  the 
difference  was  imperceptible.     Where  the  highest  water 
line    in  the  wells   of  a  chalk  district   was    above    the 
level  of  the   gi*ound,  bournes   or  intermittent    streams 
would  break  out  from  time  to  time  after  wet  seasons, 
as  occurred  sometimes  in  the  Caterham  Valley.     Qoing 
back    again    to  the  question  of  chalk  water  supply  in 
districts  where  the  chalk  was  overlaid   by  impervious 
strata,   Mr.   Cooper   pointed    out    that    in    addition    to 
the  height  of  that  impervious  strata,  there  were  other 
factors  which  affected  the  height  to   which   the  water 
would  rise  in  tube  wells.       Firstly,  the  distance  from 
the  outcrop,    with   which  increased   of  course  the  de- 
gree of  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  water.     Secondly, 
the  loss    of    hydra(>lic    pressure    due   to    neighbouring 
borings.    From  the  well  sunk  at  Tooting  Church,  in  1822, 
tjje   water  rose  to  ^  feet  above  ordnancevilftluDV  •n^ 
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yielded  ISO  gallons  per  minate.  Now,  owing  to  the 
number  of  other  wells  sunk  in  the  neighbonrhood,  it  only 
rose  to  60  feet,  and  yielded  but  18  gallons  per  minate. 
Thirdly,  barometrical  pressure  afiPeoted  the  yield;  and 
there  were  still  two  most  important  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. Eren  in  the  soft  upper  chalk  beds  of  hard 
yellowish  chalk  occurred,  which  yielded  little  or  no  water, 
and  the  varying  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  tertiary 
strata  appeared  to  have  a  most  important  effect  upon  the 
yield  from  beneath.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Kentish 
Town,  Meux,  Streatham,  and  Richmond  wells,  where  the 
depth  of  the  tertiaries  passed  through  was  great,  a  small 
yield  of  water  was  obtained ;  while  along  the  anti-clinal 
arch,  nearly  corresponding  with  the  courses  of  the  Lea 
and  Wandle,  where  the  chalk  comes  to  within  200  feet  of 
the  surface,  as  a  rule  plentiful  supplies  are  obtained.  At 
the  New  River  Company's  well  at  Gheshant,  a  fissure 
was  met  with  in  the  chalk,  which  yielded  three  million 
gallons  daily;  but  the  striking  of  that  was  of  course 
purely  a  stroke  of  good  fortune.  As  in  all  other  mining 
operations,  '*  faults** — upheavals  of  intruding  strata — 
interfered  much  with  water  supplies  from  the  chalk.  An 
important  point  in  connection  with  chalk  water  was  its 
hardness,  i.e.  the  amount  of  certain  salts  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  which  it  took  up  and  held  in  solution,  which 
rendered  it,  in  a  natural  state,  unsuitable  for  cleansing 
purposes,  and  which  caused  it  to  leave  a  deposit  in  pipes, 
kettles,  and  boilers.  But  by  a  chemical  process,  con- 
sifftix^  of  the  application  of  quicklime,  hard  water  could 
be  very  cheaply  softened;  100,000  gallons  of  Thames 
water  could  be  thus  dealt  with  for  9d.  Another  import- 
ant point,  which  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Iiegtslature,  was  the  constant  pollution  of  the  chalk 
supply  now  going  on  by  the  increasing  populations  re- 
siding on  the  chalk  outcrop.  Few  of  these  districts  were 
sewered,  the  absorbent  nature  of  the  chalk  allowing  cess- 
pools to  be  used  for  a  very  long  time  without  needing  to 
be  cleansed.  And  as  water  was  laid  on  to  the  houses  in 
these  districts  from  the  companies'  mains,  their  old  wells 
were  frequently  converted  into  receptacles  for  bin  rubbish 
and  all  manner  of  filth.  At  Brentford,  a  well  so  con- 
verted into  a  receptacle  for  sewage  polluted  another 
ninety  yards  away  to  such  an  extent  that  an  action  was 
brought  in  the  Chancery  Division  to  restrain.  It  was 
there  decided  **  That  the  owner  of  such  a  well  has  the 
right  to  abstract  from  the  common  source  of  supply  all 
the  water,  and  has,  consequently,  the  right  to  alter  the 
quality  of  it."  But  the  Court  of  Appeal  reversed  this 
decision,  deciding  that,  **  Although  there  is  before  appro- 
priation no  property  in  ifhderg^und  water,  flowing  in  no 
defined  channel,  but  percolating  through  the  earth  and 
forming  the  common  source  from  which  all  may  appro- 
priate water  by  drawing  it  up  through  their  own  land  ; 
yet  every  owner  of  land  under  which  such  water  perco- 
lates has  a  right  to  appropriate  it,  and  has  a  right  to  have 
it  in  its  natural  condition,  and  no  one  is  entitled  to  pollute 
that  common  source  by  using  his  land  in  a  way  which  is 
not  the  exercise  of  a  natural  right  incidental  to  the 
ownership  of  land." 

DiSCUSBIOK. 

TheCHAnutAR,  Prof.  Judd,  observed  that  the  history  of 
the  water  supply  of  the  Metropolis  was  very  curious.  As 
the  population  had  grown  they  had  had  to  go  farther  for 
their  supply.  When  the  English  tribes  which  first  visited 
that  district  came,  they  founded  a  stockade,  and  found  the 
gravel  an  admirable  medium  through  which  came  a  water 
supply.  But,  unfortunately,  that  previous  gravel  was 
equally  suitable  for  getting  rid  of  sewage.  Then  a  new 
source  was  found  in  the  Thanet  sands.  They  might  sink 
a  well  into  the  chalk  and  get  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  or  they  might  sink  into  the  soil  and  have  none  at 
all.  If  the  whole  water  required  for  London  were  drawn 
from  the  chalk,  the  level  would  be  seriously  low.  In 
many  valleys  the  source  of  supply  would  be  cut  off,  and 
they  would  be  rendered  infertile;  mills  also  would  be 
stopped.  By-and-bye  the  question  of  absorbing  the  whole 


of  the  water  from  the  London  basin  would  have  to  be 
settled  in  the  law  courts. 

Mr.  CooKRAM  remarked  that  none  of  their  water  was 
filtered.  They  might  also  complain  of  the  Southwark 
and  Vauxhall  Company  taking  their  water  out  of  the 
river.  It  was  reckoned  that  there  were  at  least  600 
houseboats  on  the  river,  and  they  had  been  supposed  to 
average  five  persons  each,  which  would  give  a  population 
of  8,000  persons  infecting  the  water  with  sewage.  Then 
Richmond  had  thought  fit  to  deposit  their  sewage  a  mile 
higher  up  the  river  than  the  water  was  drawn  out  of  it. 
Something  like  twenty  tons  a  day  were  placed  within  180 
yards  of  the  towing  path.  From  these  facts  it  might  be 
judged  whether  the  oondenmation  of  their  water  supply 
was  too  strong. 

Mr.  Collet  Homebsham  said  Mr.  Cooper  very  much 
condemned  the  use  of  the  river  water.  It  was  no  doubt 
true  that  the  Conservancy  never  could  make  it  pure 
enough  for  drinking  purposes.  It  was  a  question  whether 
they  should  not,  like  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  go  to 
some  big  lake  for  their  supply. 

Mr.  Wakefield  asked  in  towns  supplied  with  water 
which  had  come  through  chalk,  whether  the  inhabitants- 
had  not  suffered  from  various  diseases  in  consequence. 

Mr.  Gabcothe  inquired  whether  they  at  Richmond 
got  their  water  from  the  chalk  or  from  the  sand. 

Mr.  RoLFE  was  very  much  afraid  they  would  not  find 
water  sufficient  for  their  supply  in  Richmond.  It  was  a 
great  question  whether  they  should  not  try  the  storage 
system  to  some  extent.  He  thought,  too,  the  Local 
Government  Act  would  be  of  importance  in  enabling 
counties  to  combine  if  necessary  in  securing  a  water 
supply 

The  Lectures,  in  answer  to  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Coutts, 
said  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  cut  adits  if  they  intended 
to  go  down  to  the  chalk,  because  it  was  necessary  to  go 
through  the  sands.  But  he  believed  that  difficulty  had 
been  partly  overcome  by  freezing  the  Thanet  sands  while 
sinking,  and  so  getting  down  through  cylinders.  In 
regard  to  getting  a  supply  from  the  Wardle  springs,  the 
mill  owners  there  were  well  organised,  and  there  would 
necessarily  be  a  stiff  legal  battle  to  face.  The  facts  did 
not  bear  out  Mr.  Wakefield's  fears  about  diseases  arising 
from  the  use  of  water  that  had  passed  through  chalk. 
Mr.  Gascoyne  was  quite  right ;  the  whole  of  the  tertiaries- 
water  was  soft.  Storage  of  water  was  very  good  in 
climates  where  rainfalls  were  periodical,  but  not,  he 
thought,  in  a  variable  climate  like  England.  Undoubt- 
edly County  Councils  were  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
towards  securing  an  effective  water  supply  over  a  large 
area.  He  thought  tho  principle  might  well  be  adopted  in 
England  that  was  common  in  France,  where  Conservancies 
had  the  control  of  a  whole  water  shed,  and  not  several 
bodies. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Chairman,  passed  to  the  lecturer  for  his  able  paper. 


THE  PURIFICATION  OF  SEWAGE. 

A  wo&KiNO  trial  of  Messrs.  Jagger,  Sen,  &  Turley'e 
patent  process  at  Halifax  has  been  conducted  at  the 
sewage  works  of  the  Halifax  Corporation  at  Salterhebble. 
Briefly,  the  process  is  as  follows:  A  carbon  filtering 
medium  is  obtained  by  reducing  to  a  carbonized  state  dry 
ashpit  refuse  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter.  The  refuse  is  placed  in  a  carbon- 
izer,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  whole 
mass  is  charred  by  a  process  of  slow  combustion. 
After  the  carbonized  material  is  withdrawn  from  the 
carbonizer,  it  is  riddled  by  means  of  a  circular  riddle ; 
cinders  and  a  small  percentage  of  clinker  are  laid 
on  one  side  for  use  in  forming  the  bottom  layers  of  the 
filters  to  be  afterwards  described.  After  the  filters  have 
been  constructed  the  clinker  and  cinders  will  not  be 
required,  but  may  be  utilized  for  making  mortar,  road 
repairing,  or  for  filling  up  disused  quarries,  <S;c.     The 
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finer  grades  given  out  by  the  riddle,  composed  principally 
of  charcoal  and  a  small  percentage  of  ash,  are  placed  as 
an  upper  layer  of  a  shallow  filter  bed,  about  four  inches 
in  thickness.      A   small  carbonizer  has  been  erected  at 
Halifax,  and  a  filter  of  102  superficial  yards  laid  down. 
The  filter  is  2  ft.   6  in.   deep,  it   has  a  6-in.  concrete 
bottom,  and  brickwork  sides  jointed  in  cement ;  the  filter 
is  divided  by  a  14-in.  wall,  underneath  which  is  laid  a 
channel  for  conveying   away  the   effluent;   the   bottom 
course  of  brickwork  of  the  central  wall  is  open  jointed  to 
allow  the  effluent  to  pass  from  the  layers  of  cinders  to 
the  channel.     The  filter  bed  is  formed  as  follows  :  at  the 
bottom  is  placed  a  6-in.  layer  of  rough  material,  which 
may  be  clinker  or   broken  bricks  or  stone,  above  this 
layer  is   placed  another  composed  of  1-in.   cinders  laid 
8  in.   thick,  then  follows  a  layer  8  in.  thick   of  J-in. 
cinders,  and  finally  a  layer  of  carbon  4  in.  thick,  giving 
a  total  thickness   of  16  inches.      The  filter  is  worked 
with  a  6-in.  head  of  sewage.     The  sewage  is  conducted 
on  to  the  filter  by  a  6-in.  pipe,  having  branches,  the  pipe 
being  laid  on  the  top  of  the  central  wall;    under  each 
branch  is  placed  a  floating  splash  board,  which  prevents 
the  sewage  washing  a  hole  through  the  filtering  material. 
The  sewage  flows  over  and  through  the  carbon.     The 
effluent  is  clear,  inodorous,  and  colourless,  and  proved 
by  analysis,  made  by  Dr.  Burghardt,  of  Manchester,  for 
the  Whitefield  Local  Board,  who  are  trying  the  system, 
to  be  very  pure.     The  organic  matter  in  suspension  was 
417*2  grs.  per  gallon  in  sewage,  and  1-12  grs.  per  gallon 
in  effluent.     The  albumenoid  ammonia  in  solution  was 
also  reduced  from  0*280  grs.  per  gallon  in  sewage  to 
0*007  grs.  per  gallon  in  effluent.     The  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  sewage  is  as  follows :  Across  the  outfall  sewer 
are  placed    a  series  of   wirework    baskets    filled  with 
cinders  of  different  grades  to  arrest  the  grosser  floating 
solids.     The  sewage  then  flows  on  to  the  filter  bed  where 
the  purification   of    the  sewage   Is  accomplished.      No 
chemicals  whatever  are  used.     The  filter  beds  will  work 
At  a  rate  of  from  240  to  800  gallons  per  superficial  yard 
per  day,  according  to  the  density  of  sewage  treated.     An 
acre  of  filtering  surface  will  be  ample  for  dealing  with  the 
sewage  from  80,000  persons,  or  say  1,000,000  gallons  per 
day.     The  land  required  for  this  process  is  only  ^J^th 
part  of  that  required  for  broad  irrigation,  or  ^^th  that 
required  for  combined  precipitation  and  filtration.     The 
capital  cost  for  this  process  will  be  about  £70  per  1,000 
inhabitants  up  to  a  population  of  50,000,  and  the  annual 
working  expenses  for  collecting  and  disposing  of  refuse 
and  purifying  sewage,  inclusive  of  interest  on  capital  and 
royalty  fees,  about  8d.   per  head  of  population.    This 
process  solves  the  sludge  difflculty ;  no  chemicals  being 
used  no  weight  is  added  to  the  solids  in  the  sewage  ;  the 
grosser  solids  are  arrested  in  the  cinder  baskets,  and  the 
finer  solids  are  deposited  on  the  top  of  the   filters  in 
the  form  of  a  thin  skin.     After  a  filter  has  worked  for 
24  hours  the  flow  into  that  particular  filter  is  stopped, 
the  moisture  allowed  to  drain  off,  and  the  deposit  re- 
moved by  a  scum  plough,  a  little  fresh  carbon  is  laid, 
and  the  filter  is  then  again  ready  for  work.     By  a  simple 
mechanical  contrivance  a  filter    of    100  yards  can  be 
cleansed  and  rechaiiged  in  ten  minutes.    The   average 
weight  of  sludge  made  per  1,000,000  gallons  of  sewage 
treated  by  chemicals  is  20  tons.     In  place  of  a  semi-fluid 
offensive  sludge,  by  the  carbonized  refuse  process,  we 
have  a  manure  uninjured  by  chemicals,  which  can  be 
carted  away  as  it  is  removed  from  the  filters,  and  which 
will  equal  in  bulk  7}  tons  per  1,000,000  gallons  treated. 


DOMESTIC  SANITARY  ENGINEERING. 
Mb.  Addibgott  (cert.  San.  Inst.),  one  of  the  sanitary 
inspectors  of  the  borough  of  Plymouth,  recently  delivered 
a  very  interesting  lecture  at  Devonport  on  the  subject 
of  heiJth,  taking  that  branch  of  the  question  which  deals 
with  house  drainage,  ventilation,  and  water  supply. 
Concerning  the  question  of  house  drainage,  he  warned 
his  hearers  of  the  risk   and   dangers    attendant  upon 


masonry  or  wall  drains  and  ill-constructed  pipe  drains. 
He  remembered  a  case  where  pipes  had  been  recom- 
mended as  a  new  thing,  but,  rejoined  the  patron  to  the 
masons,  *'  They  are  as  new  as  Pompeii."  Evidence  also 
had  been  brought  to  light  that  the  Romans  and  ancient 
Jews  were  as  well  up  in  pipe-drains  and  sanitary  laws 
and  requirements  as  the  sanitarians  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  from  bad  drains  often  sprang  the  more 
malignant  types  of  disease,  and  it  was  therefore  a  ques- 
tion in  which  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  of  either  sex 
had  an  interest  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  next  point — 
ventilation.  Some  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  the  lec- 
turer proceeded  to  say,  were  not  always  at  work ;  such  as 
the  organ  of  motion,  voice,  Ac. ,  but  others  were  never 
at  rest,  and  one  of  the  last  named  was  the  organ  of 
respiration.  Breathe  they  must;  if  they  had  bad  or 
pure  air  they  must  take  it  in,  either  to  their  ill  or  their 
benefit.  So  they  would  see  from  this  that  they  must  get 
their  air  pure,  and,  to  do  this,  means  mechanical  or 
natural  must  be  adopted  to  drive  out  vitiated  atmosphere. 
An  illustration  was  shown  as  to  how  a  person  might  got 
acclimatized  to  almost  anything.  A  bird  was  placed  in 
a  glass  globe  with  no  means  for  fresh  air.  After  some 
hours  a  fresh  bird  was  put  in,  but  died  at  the  end  of  an 
hour,  being  suffocated.  Bird  No.  1,  however,  had  grown 
used  to  it  by  graduation,  and  so  did  not  succumb  so 
soon.  After  pointing  out  how  fresh  air  might  be  brought 
into  rooms  without  draught,  he  passed  on  to  consider 
water  supply,  giving  several  simple  tests  whereby  house- 
wives and  others  could  form  a  rough  idea  as  to  the 
quality  of  water  supplied.  One  very  simple  thing  was 
that  physically  it  should  be  free  from  taste,  colour, 
smell,  and  leave  no  settlement  when  it  had  been  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time.  Water  that  had  come  over  or 
through  a  clay  stratum  should  be  looked  at  with  sus- 
picion. But  water  from  granite  strata  was  safe  and 
generally  pure,  free  from  organic  matter,  unless  added 
by  outside  agencies.  Waters  from  lime  strata  were  hard 
and  expensive,  for  in  London  alone  tons  of  soap  were 
annually  wasted,  as  the  soap  had  first  to  act  upon  the 
lime  before  any  lather  could  be  formed.  Spring,  marsh, 
and  other  waters  were  dealt  with,  and  dangers  to  pollu- 
tion explained.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  means  of 
working  models  of  the  Banner  Ventilating  Co.,  Boyles, 
Kershaw,  and  other  sanitary  firms. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Square  (chairman  of  the  Plymouth  Sanitary 
Committee),  who  presided,  paid  Mr.  Addiscott  a  high 
compliment  for  his  lecture,  which  he  described  as  both 
practical  and  interesting.  He  endorsed  many  of  the  lec- 
turer's points,  and  laid  especial  stress  on  the  necessity 
for  keeping  water  cisterns  periectly  clean,  recommending 
the  adoption  of  his  own  plan  of  painting  on  the  outside 
of  the  cistern— "To  be  washed  out  on  the  1st  of  the 
month.**  Closer  a^ention  to  personal  and  domestic 
cleanliness,  and  the  practice  of  temperance  would  make 
people  almost  independent  of  the  doctor.  Speaking  on 
the  ventilation  of  dwellings,  he  said  that  Tobin's  venti- 
lators were  by  far  the  best.  A  simple  and  easy  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  the  Tobin  ventilation  could  be 
secured  by  the  Hinckes-Bird  plan,  viz.,  fastening  a  piece 
of  wood  to  the  lower  part  of  the  window  sash,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  sash  being  raised  a  few  inches  without 
causing  a  draught. 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  discussion,  Mr.  Addis- 
cott was  asked  his  opinion  of  surface  sewer  ventilators 
as  compared  with  shafts.  He  stated  that  he  was  not  an 
authority  on  sewer  engineering,  but  he  did  not  believe 
suriace  ventilation  was  the  best  system. 

Dr.  Sqdabb  said  he  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
surface  ventilators  were  the  most  effective,  provided 
enough  of  them  were  laid  down.  Shafts  acted  well  when 
the  sewers  were  practically  closed,  but  that  was  a  con- 
dition rarely  or  never  secnx«d.  It  was  far  better  to  have 
sewer  gas  escaping  into  the  streets  than  finding  its  way 
into  dwelling  houses. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Addiflcottrtbrhis  lecture  was 
unanimously  adopted.       uiym^eu  uy  vnOO^iw 
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THE  VEN^riLATION  OF  SEWERS. 
The  question  of  sewer  Tontilation  has  for  some  time  been 
a  subject  of  considerable  discussion  in  many  of  the  import- 
ant towns  and  districts  outside  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  Areas, 
and  many  schemes  and  experiments  have  been  triel  in 
order  to  find  some  rule  upon  which  to  work  to  ensure  a 
perfect  and  simple  means  of  sewer  ventilation.  But  not- 
withstanding the  talent  and  experience  of  many  engineers 
and  surveyors  engaged  in  these  trials,  the  fact  remains 
that  no  rule  has  yet  been  found,  and  each  district  is  left 
to  find  a  remedy  for  itself.  One  thing,  however,  appears 
certain,  and  that  is  that  what  may  prove  an  advantage  to 
one  district  is  a  failure  in  another,  and  this  appears  to  be 
caused  by  quite  local  circumstances.  It  is  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  current  of  the  gases  in  the  sewers 
take  varied  courses,  as,  for  example,  the  experiments  in 
one  district  show  that  the  current  of  air  in  from  the 
upper  end  of  a  sewer  to  the  lower,  or  outfall  end, 
whereas  in  a  second  district  the  rever^e  is  found  to  be 
the  case.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  currents  of 
air  become  divided,  and  one  part  of  a  sewer  has  the  air 
current  towards  the  upper  end,  and  the  other  portion  the 
reverse.  This  is  no  doubt  caused  by  the  varied  tem- 
peratures of  the  sewage,  the  temperature  and  humidity 
of  the  air,  the  inclinations  of  the  sewers  and  the  volume 
of  sewage  passing  through,  all  of  which,  in  combination 
with  the  size  of  the  sewers,  have  a  great  effect  upon  the 
current  of  air  passing  through  the  pipe.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Brumell,  the  engineer  and  surveyor  to  the  Finchley 
Local  Board,  in  a  report  to  his  Board,  states  that  his 
observations  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  most  objec- 
tionable ventilators  in  his  district  are  not  those  at  the 
highest  end  of  the  sewer,  but  at  the  highest  end  of  the 
ground  in  the  district,  and  where,  of  course,  the  venti- 
Utors  are  the  greater  depth.  This,  he  considers,  a  great 
argument  in  favour  of  high  ventilating  shafts,  as  causing 
a  more  rapid  upward  current,  thus  rendering  the  escape 
of  sewer  gas  more  certain.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  as  Mr.  Brumell  reminds  the  Board,  that  the 
sewage  of  this  district  is  much  stronger  than  the  **  stan- 
dard** known  as  **  London  sewage,**  for,  says  Mr. 
Brumell,  '*  here  the  bulk  of  rain-water  is  excluded  from 
the  sewers,  so  that  no  flushing  other  than  by  artificial 
means  takes  place,  and,  by  reason  of  many  of  the  existing 
old  sewers  being  connected  with  the  new  system,  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  most  abominable  sewage  ;  the  over- 
flow from  cesspools,  with  the  accompanying  ready-made 
gas  passed  direct  into  sewers  constructed  only  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  fresh  sewage,  and  thus  causing  the 
nuisance  complained  of.**  This  is  suflScient  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  the  nuisance  at  present  complained  of. 
Mr.  Brumell  states  that  he  saw  the  furnace  sewer  ven- 
tilator in  use  at  Brighton,  and  was  much  impressed  with 
its  efficacy  for  sewers  having  but  few  openings  in  them. 
This  furnace  ventilates  about  seven  miles  of  sewers,  and 
is  very  simple  in  construction.  Such  a  system  he  advo- 
cates for  the  Finchley  low-level  tunnel  sewer,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  low-level  system.  For  the  venti- 
lation of  the  sewers  on  the  high-level  system  he  recom- 
mends the  construction  of  upright  shafts  at  flanks  of 
houses  or  placed  against  trees  ai  every  available  point ; 
recommending  specially  the  building  of  a  brick-flue  up 
alongside  buildings  about  12  or  14  inches  square,  exactly 
like  a  chimney,  with  a  chimney  pot  on  the  top,  this 
being  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  less  liable  to  be 
objected  to.  The  Finchley  engineer's  estimate  for  ven- 
tilating shafts  in  his  district  is  as  follows : — Thirty  up- 
right shafts  at  Xll  10s.,  £345  ;  one  furnace  shaft,  £600 ; 
total,  £945.  Working  expenses  of  furnace  ventilator: 
coke  at  7s.  per  day,  £127  15s. ;  two  men  attending  the 
furnace  at  SOs.  per  week  each,  £104,  £231  158. 


THE  RECENT  EPIDEMIC  AT  SPENNYMOOR. 
Is  Dr.  Paob*b  report  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
anent  the  recent  prevalence  of  scarlatina  and   enteric 


fever  at  Spennymoor,  he  stated  45  families  had  been 
attacked  by  scarlatina,  in  which  there  had  occurred  83 
cases  with  15  deaths ;  and  10  families  attacked  by  enteric 
fever,  in  which  25  cases  with  5  deaths  had  occurred  in 
22  weeks — July  1  to  December  1,  1888.  Scarlatina,  the 
doctor  said,  was  seldom,  if  ever,  wholly  absent  from 
that  district  in  common  with  other  colliery  districts  of 
the  county  of  Dm*ham.  The  disease  was  fatally  prevalent 
in  1887,  when  it  caused  16  deaths,  and  again  prevalent, 
but  with  small  mortality,  in  1884.  Returns  of  sickness 
placed  at  his  disposal  showed  that  scarlatina  had  been 
lingering  in  and  about  Spennymoor  since  1885  until 
October  last,  when,  becoming  active,  it  might  be  said  to 
have  reached  its  maximum  prevalence  by  the  end  of  that 
month.  In  Tudhoe  Grange  a  like  behaviour  of  scarlatina 
had  been  observed  pari  passu  with  that  in  the  urban 
sanitary  district  of  Spennymoor.  He  learned  that  in- 
fection had  spread  by  children  returning  to  school  vrithin 
a  fortnight  of  their  convalescence.  He  had  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  National  and  the  Board  Schools  played 
a  prominent  part  as  centres  of  infection.  As  to  the  milk 
supply,  none  of  the  seven  infected  families  in  Tudhoe 
Grange  obtained  milk  from  the  suspected  dairy  farm, 
while  of  the  38  infected  families  in  Spennymoor  urban 
district,  seven  used  no  milk  or  condensed  milk  only,  23 
were  supplied  from  different  dairies,  and  eight  only  out  of 
a  total  of  144  families  were  known  to  have  used  milk 
from  the  dairy  in  question.  In  regard  to  the  sewerage 
and  drainage  of  Spennymoor,  he  found  serious  defects  of 
ventilation  to  exist.  The  upper  portion  of  the  main 
sewer  was  unventilated,  and  the  only  houses  invaded  in 
this  locality,  two  in  number,  were  among  the  few  having 
direct  communication  in  this  unventilated  section.  Three 
households  were  attacked  in  Jackson  Street  and  four 
households  in  George  Street  adjoining,  streets  wherein 
the  privy  arrangements  are  of  the  worst  possible  descrip- 
tion. The  arrest  of  the  distribution  of  the  suspected 
milk  supply  at  the  end  of  October  had  no  concern  in  the 
cessation  of  the  outbreak,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had 
already  come  to  an  end.  He  advised  the  Board  to  abate 
the  excremental  nuisances,  and  to  recognise  the  dangers 
of  a  continuance  of  the  present  midden-privy  system. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  Tudhoe  Grange  was,  ho  said, 
eminently  unsatisfactory.  There  was  a  system  of  sewer- 
age and  the  main  sewers  were  ventilated,  but  for  the 
rest  there  was  no  scavenging  or  lighting,  the  streets  are 
unmade,  and  the  midden-privies  are  in  general  use. 


SALFORD  WORKING  MEN'S   SANITARY 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  are  the  objects  of  this  Society,  the  first 
meeting  of  which  was  held  on  May  14  : — To  ascertain,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  sanitary  defects  in  the  houses  occu- 
pied by  the  working  class  and  the  poor  in  Salford ;  atten- 
tion should  be  especially  directed  to  the  state  of  cisterns, 
character  of  the  privy  acconunodation,  supply  of  water, 
drainage,  whitewashing  and  papering,  holes  in  roofs  or 
floors,  disinfection  after  infectious  illness,  the  removal  of 
infectious  cases,  the  removal  of  the  dead  without  undue 
delay,  over -crowding.  2.  To  report  these  defects  to  the 
proper  authorities,  and  to  see  that  the  authorities  do  all 
in  their  power  to  remedy  them.  3.  To  receive  and  deal 
with  complaints  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  agreed 
upon.  4.  To  call  attention  to  any  inquest  in  which  it 
appears  that  a  cause  of  death  has  been  the  condition  of 
the  dwelling  of  the  deceased.  5.  To  promote  the  election 
of  gentlemen  as  town  councillors  and  guardians  of  the 
poor  who  are  most  likely  to  use  such  positions  to  further 
the  objects  of  this  Association,  and  to  do  this  without 
regard  to  political  opinion.  6.  To  communicate  with  the 
district  medical  officers,  the  relieving  officers,  the  school 
board  visitors,  and  other  workers  among  the  poor,  so 
that  this  Association  may  form  a  centre  of  reference  for 
the  notification  of  sanitary  defects.  7.  To  exercise  vigi- 
lance over  immoral  houses  with  a  view  to  their  removal, 
or  at  least  to  lessen  the  le^l^'  they  effect  in  tainted  dis- 
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triots.  8.  To  -QXj^e  upon  the  local  clergy  and  minister 
to  make  sanitary  work  a  regular  part  of  the  duties  of 
their  district  visitors,  and  to  ask  their  visitors  to  report 
sanitary  defects  to  this  Association. 


THE  PREVENTION   OF    CRUELTY  TO 
CHILDREN. 

A  DRAWING-ROOM  meeting  was  recently  held,  by  the 
permission  of  Mrs.  Morrison,  at  8,  Cromwell  House, 
Cromwell  Road,  S.W.,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  Lord  Forbes 
presided,  and  there  was  an  influential  attendance. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Grosvbnor  said  h^  had  watched 
the  Society  from  its  beginning,  and  he  thought  there  was 
no  Society  which  more  deserved  their  sympathy  and 
support.  He  felt  it  a  disgrace  to  human  nature  that 
such  a  Society  should  be  needed,  but  he  was  glad  of  its 
existence  because  of  the  horrible  cruelties  practised  upon 
children. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said  that  the  Society,  since  its 
formation,  had  entered  on  a  large  number  of  prosecutions, 
in  90  per  cent,  of  which  convictions  had  been  obtained. 
There  was  a  notion  abroad  that  parents  could  do  as  they 
liked  with  their  children ;  but  it  should  be  widely  known 
that  if  notice  of  cruelty  was  given  to  an  officer  of  the 
Society  action  would  very  soon  be  taken.  The  Society 
had  no  less  than  forty-nine  branches  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Applications  had  been  received  from  thirty 
other  towns  for  an  officer  of  the  Society,  and  he  hoped 
that  in  every  small  town  and  village  an  officer  of  the 
Society  would  be  established  ;  in  fact,  that  no  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  exempt  from  the  operations 
of  the  Society.  At  Leeds  an  application  was  made  to  the 
magistrates  upon  the  subject  and  for  permission  to  make 
investigations,  but  the  reply  was  that  there  was  no  need 
for  any  such  investigation  in  Leeds,  for  that  town  was 
quite  free  from  any  such  crime.  Eventually,  however, 
the  magistrates  acceded  to  the  application,  and  in  six 
months  twenty-three  cases  of  child  cruelty  were  brought 
to  light. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Wauoh,  the  hon.  director,  gave 
some  instances  where  the  Society  had  been  instrumental 
in  rescuing  the  poor  victims  of  cruelty,  and  in  bringing 
the  parents  and  others  to  justice.  During  the  five  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  Society  1,200  cases  had  been 
reported,  of  which  800  had  been  dealt  with,  and  200  men 
and  women  had  been  convicted,  and  received  sentences, 
varying  from  one  month's  imprisonment  to  two  years' 
penal  servitude.  He  asked  for  support  so  that  they 
might  carry  on  the  movement  until  a  trained  officer 
should  be  placed  in  every  little  village,  hamlet,  or  town 
from  John  o'  Groat's  to  Land's  End.  He  referred  to  cases 
of  life  insurance  of  children.  Many  a  child  died  because 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  parent  or  others  that  it 
should  not  live.  He  gave  several  instances  of  cruelty  to 
children.  In  one  case  a  boy  three  and  a  half  years  old, 
professing  to  sell  tracts  at  a  public  resort,  and  half- 
starved  and  miserable,  was  crying.  The  officer  of  the 
Society  spoke  to  him,  and  he  said  he  had  to  take  at  least 
Is.  home  or  his  father  would  beat  him  with  a  stick. 
Having  made  inquiries,  and  finding  out  the  facts,  the 
officer  told  the  boy  to  go  home  at  once,  and  he  assured 
him  it  would  be  the  last  beating  he  would  ever  have. 
The  officer  followed  the  boy,  and  standing  outside  the 
house,  overheard  the  cries  and  supplications  of  the  poor 
mother  for  mercy  to  the  child,  and  a  little  girl  began  to 
scream,  but  the  father  took  the  thick  rope  and  struck  a 
fearful  blow  on  the  boy's  back.  The  officer  thereupon 
opened  the  door,  and  took  hold  of  the  man  and  released 
the  boy.  The  man  was  summoned  and  got  six  months' 
imprisonment.  That  was  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  cases  were  discovered.  They  had  dealt  with  245 
cases  of  children  almost  starved  to  death.  Men  in  high 
positions  were  among  those  they  had  dealt  with.  They 
had  now  four  cases  in  hand  in  the  north  of  England  of 
children  being  slowly  done  to  death.     They  wanted  to 


get  the  law  altered  in  some  respects.  The  Society  had 
spent  £7,000  in  legal  proceedings.  The  case  of  child 
tramps  was  one  engaging  their  earnest  attention,  and  a 
shelter  was  provided  in  Harper  Street,  Theobald's  Road, 
where  children  were  housed  and  fed.  This  shelter  with 
the  furniture  cost  £1,000,  and  Mr.  Morrison  had  written 
him  a  cheque  for  £900,  when  Mrs.  Morrison  said  he 
might  have  made  it  the  £1,000,  to  which  he  replied  that 
she  could  see  to  the  other  £100. 

The  Chairman  in  a  few  remarks  expressed  his  great 
sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  Society. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison,  and  also 
to  Lord  Forbes  for  presiding,  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
proceedings  concluded. 

RICHMOND  AND  PETERSHAM  SANITARY 
AID  ASSOCIATION. 
ExBOUTiVE  Committee. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
following  members  were  present : — The  Countess  Russell, 
Lady  Agatha  Russell,  Mrs.  Beach,  Hon.  RoUo  Russell, 
Dr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Tempany,  Rev.  Astley  Cooper,  Mr. 
Beach,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr  Gent,  Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr.  Higginflr 
and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  V.  Godby  taking  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Rollo  Russell  moved  that  the  Richmond 
and  Petersham  Sanitaiy  Aid  Association  petition  the 
Surrey  County  Council  to  appoint  a  medical  officer  for  the 
county  of  Surrey  at  an  adequate  salary.  He  stated  that 
this  had  already  been  done  in  London,  Worcester,  and 
other  counties.  Mr.  Beach  seconded  this  proposition, 
and  it  was  carrried. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  immediately  followed  that  of  the 
committee. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  was  submitted  as  follows : — 

*<  During  the  year  ending  April  80,  1889,  eleven 
meetings  of  the  Eicecutive  Committee  have  been  held. 
The  comniittee  have  to  report  that  during  the  year 
fewer  cases  of  insanitary  conditions  have  been  brought  to 
their  notice,  and  less  assistance  asked  for,  than  in  the 

Srevious  year.  The  chief  cause  for  this  is  no  doubt  the 
ouse-to-house  inspection,  ordered  to  be  made  by  the 
Richmond  Vestry,  by  the  sanitary  inspectors  under  their 
medical  officer  of  health.  The  latter's  report  on  the 
inspection  shows  the  great  necessity  there  was  for  it, 
and  that  the  Richmond  and  Petersham  Sanitary  Aid 
Association  were  fully  justified  in  using  their  influence 
with  the  Vestry  to  have  it  made.  Of  the  8,967  houses  in- 
spected, 1,408  were  found  to  have  sanitary  defects  of  some 
kind,  many  being  of  a  very  serious  character,  and  highly 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  occupants  of  the  houses 
in  which  they  existed.*     During  the  past  year  a  great 

•  HOUSE-TO-HOUSE  INSPECTION. 
Ahttrad  of  Inspector'*  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  qfHovoM. 
No.  of 
Houses.  To  which  the  following  particnlars  ap^. 

3,907 Total  inspected. 

2,564 Found  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

1,408 Found  to  have  sanitary  defect  of  some  kind. 

166 Not  inspected,  being  empty,  or  shut  up,  or  entty  being' 

refused  for  inspection. 

3,198 Faults  of  a  structural  character. 

398 The  soil  pipes  not  ventilated. 

370 The  house  drains  not  ventilated. 

1,002 The  waste  pipe  directly  connected  to  drain. 

701 The  W.0.S  without  water  connections  for  flushing. 

26 Without  water  eistems. 

22 The  cisterns  defective  or  insniflcient  for  storage  or 

improper. 

140 Without  dustbins. 

64 Dust  receptacles  defective  or  improper. 

348 Yards  and  areas  not  properly  paved  and  drained. 

127 Damp  from  faults  of  construction. 

571 Nuisances. 

263 Inside  premises  in  a  dirty  condition. 

169 Drains  and  w.o.s  foul  and  defective.  ^ 

142 Damp  from  fanltv  roofs,  gutters,  &e.,  and  want  01 

inroper  ventiliEktion  and  surface  drainage. 

7 Over-cpowded.  ,  ^     ^ 

Of  the  1,408  houses  with  sanitary  defect  of  some  Und,  68  per 
^^ffi!L  had  1, 25  per  cent,  had  2,  6  per  cent,  had  3,  and  1  per  cent, 
•^Ta  4  of  the  defects  above  speoifled.  „         

uiyiLized  by  VjOOQIC 
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number  of  these  insanitary  conditions  hare  been  rectified. 
The  Execntive  Committee  are  glad  to  report  that  the 
Yeatry  hare  appointed  an  additional  inspector  of 
nuisances,  and  that  the  duties  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  and  of  the  inspeotors  have  been  reorganized. 

"  The  Execnfeive  Committee,  in  placing  before  the  mem- 
bers the  balance-sheet  as  prepared  by  the  hon.  treasurer, 
regret  to  report  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
donations  and  subscriptions  during  the  past  year.  This 
falling  off  has  not  only  placed  the  Association  in  debt  to 
the  hon.  treasurer  to  the- extent  of  £2  od.  4d.,  but  has 
seriously  hampered  the  executive  in  carrying  out  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  the  Association,  viz. ,  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  sanitation  by  meetings  and 
addresses,  distribution  of  leaflets,  by  the  contribution  of 
sanitary  literature  to  the  local  libraries,  and  in  other 
ways. 

"It  will  be  remembered  during  the  year  1887-88  a 
series  of  free  lectures  upon  *  Sanitation  *  were  delivered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  at  the  College  Hall, 
Richmond,  by  such  well-known  lecturers  as  Miss  Edith 
Bamett,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  others,  but  owing  to  want  of 
funds  these  lectures  had  to  be  discontinued. 

"  The  Executive  Committee  are,  however,  confident  that 
DOW  the  want  and  pra^|[|cal  value  of  such  a  society  in 
Richmond  and  district  has  been  fully  proved,  their 
appeal  for  a  more  universal  support  by  its  inhabitants 
will  be  responded  to,  and  that  they  will  be  enabled  to 
proride  means  of  education  for  all  classes  in  sanitary 
matters  and  to  carry  out  the  original  objects  for  which  the 
Association  was  formed." 

The  balance-sheet  showed  that  the  year  was  com- 
menced with  a  balance  of  £A  188.  3d.,  to  which  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  amounting  to  £32  10s.  had  been 
added.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  £39  8s.  7d.,  so 
that  there  was  a  balance  of  £2  6s.  4d.  due  to  the 
treasurer.  On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by 
Mr.  N.  M.  Tayler,  the  report  was  adopted. 

Ametukd  Constitution, — The  following  amended  con- 
stitution of  the  Society  was  submitted  and  adopted : — 

L  Anntial  Sabscribem  of  Is.  and  upwards,  who  are  not  leas 
than  18  yean  of  mg^  shall  be  membere  of  the  Biolunond  and 
Petersham  Sanitarj  Aid  Association. 

2.  An  annual  meeting  of  members  shall  be  held  for  the  pnrpoee 
of  electing  a  Committee— not  exceeding  16  in  number— to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  Society.  The  oflEloers  of  the  Society,  not  exceed, 
iog  8  in  nomber,  shiUl  also  be  elected  by  the  members  at  the 
aanual  meeting,  and  shall  be  MMtJleio  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

S.  All  who  have  paid  their  subscription  for  the  current  year 
■h^  be  entitled  to  me  rights  and  privileges  of  membership. 

It  was  explained  that  this  would  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  proposing  and  seconding  new  members.  A 
Hit  of  new  members,  including  Lord  Dysart,  Sir  Nicholas 
Elphinatone,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Barralet,  was  handed 
in  by  Lady  Agatha  Russell. 

Election  of  Officers.— The  officers  were  elected  as 
follows  :—Conmiittee — Dr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Beach,  Mr.  H. 
B.  Boulter,  Dr.  Bum,  Rev.  Astley  Cooper,  Rev.  C.  F. 
Goutts,  Dr.  Fergusson,  Dr.  Gardiner,  Mr.  Gent,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  King,  Lady  Agatha  Russell,  the  Hon.  RoUo 
Russell,  Misa  Sanders,  Mr.  N.  M.  Tayler,  and  Mr.  T.  F. 
Wakefield;  president.  Countess  Russell;  chairman  of 
committees,  Mr.  C.  V.  Godby;  consulting  surveyor, 
Hr.  W.  F.  Harries;  hon.  assistant  secretaries,  Miss 
Foster  Newton  and  Mrs.  Beach ;  hon.  consulting  solicitor, 
Mr.  T.  W,  Tempany ;  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  S.  F.  Higgins. 
*-Vote8  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  to  Countess 
Russell  (president)  for  the  great  interest  she  had  taken  in 
the  Society,  concluded  the  business. 


THE  DISEASED  MEAT  INQUIRY   AT 
GLASGOW. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent,) 
Tnu  inquiry  was  resumed   on  June  17,  before  Sheriff 
Bkkst.    The  evidence  was  closed  on  June  1,  and  counsel 
had  only  to  debate  the  question  for  the  prosecution  and 
defence.    This   occupied    the    entire  day,  and  a  large 


number  of  butchers,  medical  men,  and  veterinary  sur- 
geons  were  in  attendance.  The  case  has  excited  great 
interest  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Urb,  for  the  local  authority,  said  it  came  really 
to  be  a  question  of  weighing  anthorities  on  the  point 
whether  tbese  two  carcases  were  fit  for  human  food,  and 
that  question  depended  for  its  solution  upon  two  consi* 
derations.  First,  what  was  the  character  of  the  carcasea 
when  seized  ;  and,  secondly,  what  was  the  scientific 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  as  to  the  character 
of  the  carcases.  Reviewing  the  evidence  as  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  carcases,  he  claimed  that  they  exhibited 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis.  Assuming  the  honesty  and 
competency  of  the  observers  for  the  prosecution)  the  way 
in  which  his  case  could  bo  met  was  certainly  not  by 
saying  the  signs  of  the  disease  were  not  present,  but  that 
the  signs  of  the  disease  which  were  seen  by  his  observera 
were  misinterpreted  by  them,  and  the  disease  which  they 
assumed  to  be  tuberculosis  was  not  that,  but  something^ 
else. 

The  evidence  for  the  defence  did  not  present  an 
unbroken  front  in  this  case.  Two  at  least  of  the  witnessea 
for  the  defence  discovered  upon  the  bullock  signs  of 
congestion,  discovered,  in  short,  in  the  walls  of  the  chest, 
the  evidence  of  a  disease  which  they  called  congestion. 
As  to  the  scientific  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts, 
he  gave  five  propositions  :  (1)  tuberculosis,  whatever 
form  it  assumed,  whether  phthisis  or  scrofula  or  struma, 
was  a  wide-spread  disease  among  animals  and  man,  and 
to  it  might  be  attributed  about  one  half  of  the  deaths  of 
the  community ;  (2)  tuberculosis  was  identical  in  man 
and  the  lower  animals ;  (8)  the  disease  was  communicable 
from  the  lower  animals  to  man,  by,  amongst  other  means, 
inhalation  and  ingestion ;  (4^  tuberculosis  was  due  to  the 
active  presence  of  a  specific  organism  known  as  the 
bacillus  tuberculosis  ;  (5;  that  given  the  signs  of  tuber- 
•culosis  upon  certain  specific  organs  of  an  animal,  we 
might  and  ought  reasonably  to  infer  that  the  virus  of 
the  disease  was  in  other  portions  of  the  carcase  of  the 
animal  where  there  might  be  no  outward  and  visible 
signs  to  indicate  its  presence.  It  was  upon  an  affirmatloa 
of  all  five  propositions  that  the  twelve  eminent  gentlemen 
who  were  examined  for  the  prosecution  reached  the 
conclusion  that  neither  carcase  was  fit  for  the  food  of 
man.  All  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  agreed 
that  there  was  a  risk  from  such  carcases,  although  he 
admitted  they  differed  as  to  the  degree  of  risk.  They 
were,  however,  all  agreed  that  economic  oonsiderationa 
•could  not  stand  in  the  balance  against  the  considerations 
of  public  health.  On  the  statements  of  his  witnessea 
these  carcases  would  be  condemned  in  France.  Turning 
to  the  evidence  for  the  defence,  Mr.  Ure  said  that  if  the 
germ  theory,  as  presented  by  his  witnesses,  was  correct, 
that  it  was  vain  to  adduce  in  support  of  the  case  of  the 
respondents  the  evidence  of  any  man  who  at  this  time  of 
day  rejected  the  germ  theory. 

It  was  left  to  Mr.  Anderson  to  advance  a  view  which 
certainly  had  the  merit  of  being  entirely  original,  that 
the  origin  of  this  disease  was  in  a  mystic  and  recondite 
essence  which  he  called  pabulum. 

Dr.  Doug  ALL  averred  himself  a  thorough  agnostic,  bui 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  speak  of  him  as  a  Brahmin. 
He  believed  that  both  theories  were  right,  and  both 
wrong. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Ure  submitted  that  the  evidence 
led  for  the  prosecution  had  demonstrated  beyond  all 
possibility  of  gainsaying  that  the  two  animals  in  question 
were  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  and  that  though  the 
outward  and  visible  appearance  was  only  localized  the 
risk  to  the  public  health  of  allowing  those  carcases  to  go 
upon  the  market,  even  although  the  tubercular  appear- 
ances were  excised,  was  too  great  to  justify  an  experi- 
ment being  made  upon  the  public,  and  consequently  that 
the  whole  carcases  were  legitimately  seized  by  the  autho- 
rities as  being  unfit  for  the  food  of  man. 

Mr.  Jamesok,  for  the  defence,  said  it  had  not  been 
shown  in  this  inquiry  tha^the^o^tjng^f^e/oun^ flesh 
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of  animals  that  had  been  subject  to  local  tuberculosis 
had  ever  been  productive  of  any  injury  whatever  to  a 
single  individual.  Instead  of  making  a  mountain  out  of 
a  mole-hill  there  had  been  a  mountain  made  out  of  a  very 
much  smaller  article,  a  tubercle.  What  they  shpuld 
submit  was  that  in  the  first  place  the  flesh  of  the  animals 
was  sound,  wholesome  flesh,  fit  for  human  food ;  and  in 
the  next  place  that  there  was  no  such  risk  or  danger  to 
the  public  proved  in  the  use  of  that  flesh  as  to  entitle  a 
magistrate  or  judge  to  condemn  the  flesh.  As  he 
appeared  for  the  owner  of  the  cow  he  would  maintain 
that  its  cnrcdso  was  perfectly  healthy;  that  there  was  a 
lot  of  fat  in  the  instaticis  of  the  flesh;  that  there  was 
nothing  like  emaciation ;  and  also,  that  the  disease  had 
not  become  generalized.  He  was  not  going  to  deny  that 
thd  cow  was  affected  with  tuberculosis.  That  was  proved 
beyond  a  doubt,  but  it  was  local  tuberculosis  in  a 
quiescent  if  not  in  an  arrested  condition.  After  review- 
ing the  evidence  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  he  said  that 
tuberculosis,  milk  had  been  proved  to  be  the  cause  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  human  subject,  but  it  had  not  been 
proved  that  tuberculosis  flesh  had  been  the  cause  of  a 
single  case.  He  maintained  that  ordinary  cooking  would 
destroy  the  bacillus,  and  if  a  man  chose  to  take  the  risk 
of  having  his  meat  underdone,  he  was  free  to  do  so. 
Speaking  of  the  Paris  Congress,  he  said  that  when 
scientific  men  made  a  hobby  of  a  subject  they  rode  it 
pretty  far.  This  science  of  bacterioly  was  still  in  its 
mfsncy. 

Mr.  GoMiN  Thomson,  for  the  prosecution,  said  if  his 
lordship  gave  effect  to  .the  fullest  extent  to  the  view  the 
local  authority  invited  him  to  adopt,  the  destruction  of 
meat  intended  for  human  consumption  in  Glasgow  would 
not  bo  anything  so  enormous,  or  the  consequences  so  dis- 
astrous, as  indicated  by  the  defence.  According  to  the 
evidence  of  the  inspector,  there  were  only  ^  per  cent,  of 
the  animals  killed  in  Glasgow  affected  with  tuberculosis. 
That  was  a  comparatively  small  matter.  The  question 
before  his  lordship  was,  whether  he  was  to  be  guided  in 
this  matter  by  empiricism,  or  whether  he  was  to  allow 
the  light  of  scientific  inquiry  to  guide  him.  The  policy  of 
the  Statute  was  that  the  buyer  should  not  be  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  eating  what  might  be  injurious  to  him.  The 
maxim,  saius  populi  suprema  lex,  applied  in  this  case. 
The  public  health  should  be  considered  before  any  ques- 
tion of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Science  had  esta- 
blished, beyond  all  room  for  question,  that  in  an  animal 
in  which  tuberculosis  was  visible  anywhere,  then  every 
portion  of  the  animal,  as  far  as  a  thing  could  be  proved, 
was  unfit  for  human  food.  Even  those  who  denied  that 
this  disease  was  systemic,  or  communicable  by  ingestion, 
were  absolutely  inconsistent  in  their  conduct  with  the 
theory  they  professed  to  maintain.  Referring  to  the 
operation  of  cooking,  Mr.  Thomson,  said  the  bacillus  was  a 
vegetable,  and  the  spore  of  a  vegetable  had  much  more 
vitality  than  the  spore  of  an  animal.  Experts  had  main- 
tained that  ordinary  cooking  was  insufiicient  to  destroy 
the  bacillus.  The  disease  had  advanced  so  far  in  both 
animals,  that  even  according  to  the  present  modes,  the 
carcases  ought  to  have  been  seized.  Even  if  they  could 
not  have  been  seized  under  the  existing  practice,  yet  the 
evidence  had  established  this,  that  there  was  so  great 
risk  connected  with  their  consumption  as  food,  as  to 
warrant  their  seizure. 

Mr.  McKeohmic,  for  the  owner  of  the  bullock,  then  ad- 
dressed the  Court  at  some  length  as  to  whether  (this 
should  not  havo  been  a  police-court  case  instead  of  one 
of  public  health.  The  Glasgow  authorities  had  power 
under  their  own  Statute  to  prosecute  cases  of  this  kind. 
Could  the  prosecution  maintain  that  there  had  been  cases 
of  vomiting  or  purging  from  partaking  of  the  food  of  such 
animals  ?  If  the  food  at  the  time  it  was  partaken  of  was 
fit  for  human  food,  than  the  Statute  did  not  apply.  They 
were  not  protecting  the  purchaser  of  any  particular  car- 
case or  piece  of  food  ;  they  were  using  the  Public  Health 
Act  for  the  protection  of  humanity  at  large.  Where  it 
was  a  question  that  went  to  the  general  principle  of 


economics,  the  Legislature  would  not  part  with  the  ques- 
tion except  upon  a  distinct  compact  with  the  judicial 
body.  They  would  hand  it  over  to  them  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  Statute  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
purchaser  from  getting  a  poisonous  dinner  for  the  day 
and  nothing  else.  After  reviewing  the  composition  of  the 
Privy  Council  Committee  on  Tuberculosis  and  the  report 
thereon,  he  said  it  was  not  a  question  of  preponderance  of 
evidence,  but  one  as  to  whether  the  prosecution  had 
proved  to  his  lordship's  satisfaction  that  the  partaking 
of  a  meal  of  this  bullock  would  be  injurious  to  man  in  the 
sense  he  had  explained  when  speaking  of  the  law  on  the 
matter. 

On  Thursday,  June  20,  the  Sheriff  delivered  judgment 
on  the  two  cases,  at  his  chambers,  condemning  in  toto  as 
unfit  for  human  food  the  carcase  of  both  the  bullock  and 
cow,  and  ordering  the  same  to  be  destroyed  at  the  sight 
or  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  petitioner — ^the  sanitary  in- 
spector. In  lengthy  notes  appended  to  his  interlocutors, 
he  finds  it  proved  (first,  as  to  the  bullock)  that  ingestion 
is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  tuberculosis  is  communicated 
from  the  lower  animals  to  man ;  that  these  animals  were 
suffering  from  tuberculosis ;  that  ordinary  cooking  would 
be  insufficient  to  destroy  the  spores  of  the  bacciU  in  the 
flesh  of  such  animals,  and  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
trust  to  cooking  as  a  sufficient  protection.  <<  In  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  should  be 
granted,  I  have  been  deeply  sensible  of  the  responsibility 
of  condemning  as  unfit  for  food,  meat  which  under  the 
practice  hitherto  followed  in  Glasgow,  and  still  observed, 
as  the  evidence  shows  in  various  large  towns  in  England, 
would  apparently  have  been  allowed  to  pass  out  for  con- 
sumption. That  practice,  however,  I  am  led  to  think  is 
attended  with  danger  to  the  public  health.  Reference  has 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  case  to  the  fact  that  of 
late  years  there  has  been  a  marked  diminution  in 
the  mortality  from  tubercular  disease  in  Glasgow  and 
country  generally,  while  at  the  same  time  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  butchers'  meat. 
It  is  suggested,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  great  reason 
for  interiering  with  the  system  under  which  butchers' 
meat  is  being  sold  for  food.  The  improvement,  however, 
which  has  taken  place,  and  for  which  we  may  be  thankful, 
affords  no  ground  for  abstaining  from  the  removal  of  any 
danger,  or  any  impediment  to  further  improvement  which 
may  be  shown  to  exist.  Diseases  of  the  tubercular  class 
are  widespread  and  varied  in  form,  and  entail  very  grave 
consequences.  ...  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that 
only  about  J  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  exposed  in  the 
Glasgow  market  are  affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  of 
those  so  affected  about  one  half  are  condemned  under  the 
system  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  while  about  one 
half  are  passed.  In  other  words,  a  condenmation  of  all 
the  animals  so  affected  would  only  involve  the  addi- 
tional condemnation  of  ^  per  cent.  The  loss  even  of 
that  proportion  of  the  food  supply  is  much  to  be  re- 
grett^.  But  in  weighing  its  importance,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  insufficient  to  overcome  those  considerations  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  health  which  must  be  regarded 
as  paramount." 

The  Sheriff's  deliverance  in  the  case  of  the  cow  was 
similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  the  bullock  The  decisions 
may  be  said  to  have  given  general  satisfaction  in  Glasgow. 

The  evidence,  speeches  of  counsel,  and  Sheriff's  deliver- 
ances, are  being  printed  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  local 
authority  and  Butchers'  Association,  and  will  form  a  thick 
octavo  volume. 


ENTERIC  FEVER  AT  MYTHOLMROYD. 
Dr.  Page,  Local  Government  Board  inspector,  has  issued 
his  report,  dated  April  24,  on  his  recent  visit  to  Mytholm- 
royd  to  inquire  into  the  prevalence  of  enteric  fever.  Dr. 
Page  points  out  the  sanitary  difficulties  arising  through 
the  village  being  divided  among  four  sanitary  authorities. 
He  speaks  of  the  River  Calder  as  being  highly  polluted 
^ith  sewage  and  excremental  matters,  and  as  being  little 
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bettor  than  an  open  sewer,  much  of  the  endemic  feyer 
being  attributed  by  medical  opinion  to  its  effluvia.  The 
water  ^  supply  from  the  hills  he  regards  as  not  free  from 
impurity,  and  says  there  is  no  system  of  sewerage  in  the 
Tillage,  and  adds — "  A  community  without  proper  sewer- 
age, largely  dependent  for  water  upon  supplies  that  are 
polluted,  and  for  the  most  part  left  to  shift  for  itself  in 
the  matter  of  cleansing  of  privies  and  ashpits,  is  unques- 
tfonably  in  a  very  rudimentary  sanitary  condition.  Such 
is  the  case  of  Mytholmroyd."  He  concludes  :  "  The  diffi- 
culty besetting  the  authorities  in  dealing  with  the  sanitary 
wants  of  Mytholmroyd  are,  in  a  large  measure,  the  result 
of  divided  (if  not  conflicting)  responsibility,  which  has 
precluded  that  unity  of  action  and  comprehensive  treat- 
ment which  its  circumstances  urgently  demand.  It  would 
be  beyond  the  province  of  this  report  to  formulate  a 
jcbeme  of  amalgamation  for  the  districts  concerned, 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  vesting  of  the  sanitary 
jurisdiction  of  the  place  in  one  responsible  authority  is 
indispensable  to  its  substantial  improvement  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  sanitary  welfare.  Another  difficulty 
to  be  contended  with  is  the  pollution  of  the  Calder. 
Remedy  for  this  would  seemingly  depend  at  present  upon 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Rivers  Pollutions 
Prevention  Act  by  riparian  authorities,  who  in  this  matter 
are  themselves  the  ofifenders." 


NATIONAL    REGISTRATION    OF 
PLUMBERS. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Nottingham  and  Notting- 
hamshire District  Council  was  held  at  the  University 
College  on  June  20,  Mr.  R.  Evakb,  J. P.,  presiding.  The 
Registration  Committee  of  the  Council  reported  that 
during  the  quarter  87  applications  for  registration  from 
master  and  journeymen  plumbers  had  been  received ;  26 
of  the  applicants,  whose  testimonials  and  credentials  were 
satisfactory,  were  nominated  for  registration  by  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers,  four  applicants  were 
referred  back  for  further  references,  and  seven  applicants 
were  requested  to  submit  themselves  to  a  practical  ex- 
amination. Upon  the  question  of  a  local  examination, 
the  secretary  was  requested  to  ask  the  Company  of 
Plumbers  to  send  down  one  or  more  examiners  to  confer 
with  the  local  examining  body  and  arrange  to  hold  an 
examination  not  later  than  the  end  of  October  next. 
Classes  of  instrnction  to  plumbers,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  will  be  held  at  the  University  College.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  classes,  &c,  will  appear  in  the  next 
annual  prospectus  of  the  College.  The  Council  decided 
to  iasne  to  the  local  sanitary  authorities  of  the  county  a 
circular  letter  setting  out  the  objects  of  the  registration 
scheme,  and  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  President  of 
the  Iiocal  Government  Board  to  the  deputation  which 
recently  waited  upon  him,  that  all  local  authorities 
should  employ  for  plumbing  work  none  but  registered 
plumbers.  Eleven  certificates  of  registration  have  been 
received,  and  were  handed  over  by  the  president  to  the 
undermentioned  plumbers,  whose  credentials  as  practical 
men  were  considered  satisfactory: — Masters:  Frederick 
Cook,  Edward  Hewitt,  Thomas  Henson,  sen.,  W.  W. 
Holbrook,  and  James  Humphrey,  all  of  Nottingham. 
Journeymen :  Bcardsall,  Edward  Binloy,  Thomas  W.  Hen- 
eon,  jun.,  S.  P.  Newton,  Thomas  Nolan,  and  John  Henry 
Roper,  all  of  Nottingham.  Previous  to  receiving  the 
certificates  each  recipient  was  called  upoa  to  sign  a 
declaration,  the  following  extracts  from  which  are  of 
interest  to  the  public,  viz : — **  The  Worshipful  Company 
of  Plumbers  reserve  the  right  to  remove  the  name  of  the 
grantee  from  the  register  if  it  shall  be  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  worshipful  company  that  he  has  made 
wilful  misrepresentation  in  respect  of  the  facts  stated  in 
his  application  for  admission  to  the  register.  The  grantee 
of  this  certificate  hereby  recognises  the  right  of  the 
company  to  suspend  or  cancel  the  certificate  in  the  event 
of  his  doing  any  act  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  company, 
is  contrary  to  tho  integrity  of  the  trade  and  injurious  to 


the  public.''  It  is  believed  that  registered  plumbers  only 
are  to  be  entrusted  with  superintending  the  house  and 
other  connections  for  the  coming  extension  of  the  Kirby 
water  system. 


NATIONAL   PENSION  FUND   FOR  NURSES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  July  4,  Mr.  Walter 
H.  Burns  in  the  Chair,  the  Chairman  hod  the  gratifica- 
tion to  announce  that  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales  had  accepted  the  office  of  president,  and  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  consented  to  act  as  ite  patron.  It 
was  reported  that  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  Hants 
County  Hospital,  Winchester,  have  determined  to  affiliate 
their  institution  to  the  fund,  and  to  pay  half  the  pre- 
miums ef  each  of  their  nurses.  As  upwards  of  1,000 
annuity  proposals  have  been  obtained,  the  fund  is  now 
legally  constituted.  The  policies  issued  represent  a 
premium  income  of  sufficient  extent  to  make  the  loading. 
I.e.  the  amount  provided  by  the  actuaiy  for  expenses, 
equal  to  four-fifths  of  the  whole  expenditure  under  every 
head  since  business  was  commenced  in  July  1888.  The 
remaining  fifth,  together  with  the  expenses  incurred 
between  the  registration  of  the  society  in  February  and 
the  commencement  of  business  in  July  1888,  have  been 
defrayed  by  Mr.  Edward  F.  Coates,  who  has  given  260 
guineas,  and  by  Messrs.  C.  de  Murrieta  &  Co.,  who  have 
contributed  600  guineas  for  the  special  purpose.  The 
foregoing  donations  enabled  the  manager  to  report  that 
all  the  money  contributed  to  the  bonus  fund,  together 
with  the  interest  derived  from  the  deposit  of  £20,000  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  was  available  for  distribution  to 
the  nurses  in  bonuses  without  any  deduction  whatever. 
The  four  gentlemen  who  had  deposited  the  £20,000  as 
security  for  the  policy  holders,  have  now  given  this 
money  absolutely  to  the  fund.  Wishing  to  show  some 
mark  of  appreciation  towards  those  of  the  first  1,000 
nurses  who  have  joined  the  fund  unaided  by  any  institu- 
tion, they  have  determined  to  give  £6,000  thereof  towards 
a  special  bonus  fund,  to  enable  the  Council  to  give  to 
each  of  the  said  nurses  a  substantial  reversionary  bonus 
when  her  pension  commences.  They  further  wish  to 
place  the  remaining  £16,000  to  the  credit  of  the  generid 
bonus  fund,  to  be  used  under  the  control  and  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Council  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  nurses 
within  tho  British  Empire  who  may  from  time  to  time 
join  the  National  Pension  Fund  for  Nurses. 


SANITARY  MATTERS  IN  GERMANY. 
(^Froin  our  own  Correspondent,) 
The  new  workmen's  colony, "  Wilhelmsruhe,"  near  Cologne, 
owes  its  existence  to  the  beneficence  of  tho  deceased 
Gehoimen  Bergrath,  Professor  Dr.  Gerhard 
^'|™«^*»  vom  Rath,  of  Bonn  The  giver  has  appro- 
nSJ Cologne.?."**®^  a  sum  of  750,000 marks  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  colony,  and  has  provided  that  all 
profits  from  the  rents  shall  be  employed  for  its  further 
enlargement,  or  for  other  institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  classes.  The  estate  next  to  be  built  on  con- 
tains 14  acres  of  land,  in  a  high  and  healthy  situation  at 
the  intersection  of  two  highways ;  a  further'  plot  of  6 
acres  has  been  secured  for  further  enlargement.  The 
dwellings  are  erected  in  groups  of  five  or  ten  houses,  con- 
taining 160  dwellings.  Between  each  house  is  an  air 
space  of  25  feet,  the  fore-oourte  have  a  depth  of  34  feet, 
and  the  street  between  two  rows  of  houses  of  26  feet ;  so 
that  the  distance  from  house  to  house  is  100  feet.  Behind 
the  houses  is  a  yard  22  feet  in  depth,  which  contains  a 
small  stable  for  goats,  pigs,  poultry,  Ac,  and  the  privies. 
The  dwellings  are  of  two  sizes,  one  group  containing  four 
rooms,  kitchen  included,  the  other  three  apartments  All 
the  houses  are  provided  with  cellars  and  lofty  granaries ; 
the  staircases  are  spacious ;  the  windows  large  so  as  to 
admit  plenty  of  light  and  air;  and  the  height  of  the  rooms 
is  10  feet  and  10  feet  6  inches  respectively.  As  soon  as  the 
colony,  which  is  to  be  completed  within  five  years,  possesses 
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a  soiBcient  number  of  dwelling-houses,  an  administrative 
building  is  to  be  erected,  containing  dining-room,  baths, 
assembiy  and  book  rooms,  and  an  infant  school  surrounded 
-with  playgrounds.  The  smaller  houses,  containing  two 
dwellings  in  two  stories,  will  cost  £350  each ;  the  larger 
ones,  each  containing  throe  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  £450. 
The  rent  is  to  be  put  so  low,  that  for  the  same  amount 
the  workman  has  to  pay  for  a  two-roomed  dwelling  in  the 
town,  he  will  get  a  double  number  of  rooms  in  the  work- 
men's colony.  The  houses  are  not  to  be  sold  to  workmen, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  other  places  ;  experience  having 
shown  that  very  often  the  houses  fall  by  sale  into  the 
hands  of  tradesmen  or  inn-keepors  for  whom  they  were 
not  originally  destined,  and  who  draw  profit  from  the 
cheap  property,  by  letting  them  again,  thus  depriving  the 
workmen  of  the  benefits  of  cheap  dwellings.  Also,  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  cleanliness  in  such  aggrega- 
tions, a  uniform  administration  is  thought  necessary, 
which  could  be  no  longer  possible  if  the  property  passes 
into  other  hands. 

According  to  Dr.  Rahts  (ErgehnUae  einer  Statiatik  der 
Pockentodt^alie  im  Deutschen  lieidte  f,  d,  Jahr  1886, 
Ar bet  ten  im  dem  k\  Getundfteitaamte),  only  155 
^°*"2"J^^  deaths  from  small-pox  have  become  known  to 
mortauty.  ^j^^  authorities  during  1886,  or  0-38  for  every 
100,000  inhabitants ;  24  of  these  cases  occurred  in  places 
which  have  free  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  (Bremen, 
Hamburgh,  Koenigsberg,  Dantzig),  48  in  districts  on  the 
Russian,  and  84  in  districts  near  the  Austrian  frontiers. 
In  the  inland  districts,  properly  speaking,  only  45  deaths 
from  small-pox  occurred.  Fatal  cases  of  small-pox  were 
reported  from  86  communities ;  54  of  those  had  1  case 
each,  19,  2  deaths  from  small-pox.  The  highest  mor- 
tality in  one  place  (Hambui^gh,  Koenigsberg,  and  at  two 
eastern  frontier  places)  was  5.  Of  the  155  fatal  cases, 
61,  or  40  per  cent.,  were  persons  under  one  year,  and 
therefore,  for  the  most  part,  unvaccinated ;  12  were  from 
two  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  among  these  were 
6  unvaccinated  foreigners.  Of  the  twenty-two  large  towns 
with  over  100,000  ixihabitants,  eight  only  had  fatal  cases 
of  small-^ox,  viz. :  Berlhi,  0-07  per  100,000 ;  Hamburg, 
8*6;  Munich,  0*8;  Leipsic,  1*7;  Koenigsberg,  8*8;  Bremen, 
0*8;  Dantzig,  0*9;  Stuttgart,  1*7.  These  numbers  com- 
pare favourably  with  the  small-pox  mortality  of  other 
lax^e  towns  of  Europe,  which  was  in  Antwerp,  81*7  per 
100,000;  Brussels,  11*4;  Buda-Pesth,  868*7;  Qenoa,  158*8; 
Liverpool,  4*9;  London,  0-6;  Marseilles,  545-8 ;  Moscow, 
84*1;  Odessa,  25*2;  Paris,  9*0;  St.  Petersburgh,  15*8; 
Prague,  55*5;  Rome,  184-8;  Venice,  51-6;  Warsaw,  82-2; 
Vienna,  26*2  per  100,000. 

In  Essen,  the  contents  of  the  public  sewers  are  cleaned 
by  the  Roeckner-Rothe  method,  with  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  purified  liquid  can  be  turned 
^uri^tion  ''^*°  ^^^  water-courses  without  danger  to 
purmca  .  j^^^^i^jj^  while  the  mud  obtained  in  the  preci- 
pitation tanks  is  rich  in  fertilizing  substances.  According 
to  the  analyses  published  by  the  Agricidtw^Chemische 
Versttchsstation,  the  mud  has  the  following  composition : — 
organic  matter,  28*21  per  cent.;  nitrogen,  1*68;  mineral 
matter,  71*79;  lime,  20*85;  clay  and  oxide  of  iron,  9*09 ; 
potash,  0*88;  phosphoric  acid,  1*01;  silicic  acid,  8*75; 
sand  and  gravel,  19*19.  The  mud  still  contains  water, 
but  is  solid  enough  to  be  removed  without  inconvenience, 
and  is  given  away  to  the  farmers. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 
(From  our  own  CorretpondaU.) 
Thc  report  of  Mr.  H.  Laws  was  presented  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Bedlington  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  when 
the  proposed  Wark  Sewerage  Scheme  came 
Wark  xmder  the  consideration  of  the  authority.  Mr. 

Laws  advocated  straight  sewers  wherever 
possible,  but  curves  must  be  provided  with 
manholes.  The  flushing  tank  should  be  made  self-acting, 
to  act  every  twenty-four  hours ;  the  tank  to  be  placed 
further  up  the  hill  to  give  a  greater  flushing  force.     The 


sewerage 
scheme. 


Board  decided  to  send  these  plans,  &c. ,  to  Mr.  Bulmer  for 
readjustment  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Laws'  report. 

The  Local  Government  Board  having  complained  of  the- 
quality  of  the  milk  supplied  to  the  inmates  of  tho  Chester- 
le-Street  Union,  on  inquiry  it  was  elicited  that  the- 
purveyors  tendered  for  old  milk  only.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  W.  M.  Ronton,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Union,, 
it  was  agreed  to  use  one-half  new  milk  and  the  other  half 
such  as  they  were  getting. 

The  Hexham  Urban  District  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
(Dr.  Maclagan)  recently  had  his  salary  cut  down  by  the 
Board  from  £800  to  £108  per  annum,  after  more  than 
fifteen  years'  service.  Misfortunes  seldom  come  singly, 
and  on  leaving  the  meeting  Dr.  Maclagan  fell  down  and 
broke  his  thigh-bone,  an  accident  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance  to  a  person  of  his  age.  He  was  carefully 
removed  to  his  residence  at  Riding  Mill. 

The  Gonsett  Local  Board  have  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  foot-roads  in  the  Gonsett  and  Benfieldside' 
Public  Park,  as  also  the  appointment  of  a  park-keeper 
and  other  arrangements  necessary  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  a  public  park,  which  they  have  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Gonsett  Iron  Company,  who  gav& 
the  site  for  the  purpose  of  a  park.  Dr.  George  Ronton 
was  reappointed  medical  ofiicer,  at  a  salary  of  £20  per 
annum. 

The  continued  dry  weather  has  provoked  serious  mis- 
givings as  to  the  future  in  several  places  in  the  North  of 
England.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Stockton  and  Middles- 
brough Water  Board  on  July  8,  Mr.  Frank  Hylton, 
Chairman  of  the  Eston  Local  Board,  pointed  out  to  th» 
Water  Board  the  serious  consequences  arising  from  a 
short  supply  of  water  at  Grangetown,  where  the  people 
suffered  to  the  extent  of  almost  being  deprived  of  the 
supply  required  for  domestic  purposea  The  Chairman 
said  the  lax^e  works  they  had  in  hand  had  only  been 
retarded  by  the  Board,  because  they  never  anticipated  the 
growth  of  the  demand  being  so  rapid  as  it  had  been. 

The  Lanchester  and  Chester-le-Street  authorities  have 
made  arrangements  with  the  Whickham  Local  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  district  of  Marley  Hill  with 
an  efficient  water  supply. 

One  of  the  most  healthy  and  cheering  signs  of  the  times 
is  the  great  and  increasing  growth  of  the  traffic  in  flowers 
in  the  Newcastle  Market  on  Saturdays,  which,  at  the 
present  time,  greatly  exceeds  anything  previously  seen 
there.  From  the  construction  of  the  houses  in  Newcastle r 
few  of  the  older  dwellings  can  boast  of  even  an  apology 
for  a  garden.  Land  in  the  centre  of  the  city  being  at  a 
premium,  gardens  in  a  central  situation  are  rarely  seen  ; 
whilst  the  system  of  living  in  flats,  which  there  prevails  so 
extensively,  renders  window  gardens  more  highly  appre- 
ciated. In  addition  to  plants  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, large  consignments  reach  the  market  weekly  fromi 
Govent  Garden. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ridley,  Chairman  of  the  Hexham  Local 
Board,  has  resigned  his  position  as  he  differed  in  opinion 
from  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board ;  holding 
that  the  local  officer  of  health  should  be  made  independent 
of  private  practice. 

OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  SEWAGE   WORKS 
AT  KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 

Thb  Native  Guano  Company,  whose  mode  of  treating- 
sewage  is  known  as  the  ABC  Process,  and  whose  work 
in  connection  with  the  sewage  of  Aylesbury  has  often 
been  mentioned  in  these  columns,  invited  a  large  repre- 
sentative company  of  experts,  on  Saturday,  Jxme  29,  to- 
witness  the  opening  of  the  New  Sewage  Works  at  King- 
ston, recently  completed  by  them  for  the  purification  of 
the  sewage  of  that  town,  Surbiton,  and  Hampton  Wick. 
We  append  an  illustration.  Although  we  have  described 
the  Native  Guano  Company's  process  on  former  occasions,, 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  convenient  to  many  of  our  readers 
that  we  should  repeat  the  description  horo.  ^r^ryT/^ 
Tho  sewage  on  reaching  ytl^^^v^rks  passes  into  the- 
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screening  chamber  and  through  a  grating,  which  inter- 
cepts the  coarse  matter  likely  to  choke  or  injure  the 
pomps,  and  thence  through  a  culvert  to  a  pump  well 
under  the  main  building,  where  it  receives  the  "B.G.,** 
or  the  deodorizing  and  purifying  mixture.  The  sewage 
thus  partially  treated  is  raised  about  12  feet  by  cen- 
trifugal pumps,  of  which  there  are  three,  each  driven  by 
a  15  horse-power  engine,  and  capable  of  lifting  1,650 
gallons  per  minute.  The  pumps  discharge  into  a  meter 
chamber  where  the  sewage  is  measured,  and  the  quantity 
registered.  On  leaving  the  meter  the  sewage  flows  along 
an  open  channel  to  the  settling  tanks,  receiving  on  its 
way  the  precipitating  agents.  There  are  eight  tanks, 
each  85  feet  long,  by  50  feet  broad,  and  6  feet  average 
working  depth,  holding  150,000  gallons,  or  1,200.000 
gallons  in  the  aggregate,  which  gives  a  capacity  of 
30  gallons  per  head  for  a  population  of  40,000 

The  treated  sewage  flows  in  a  continuous  stream 
through  the  tanks,  precipitating  as  it  flows,  and  passes 
clear,  bright,  and  odourless  into  a  covered  chann^  dis- 
charging into  the  Thames. 

The  tanks  are  cleaned  periodically,  the  deposit  or 
<<  sludge "  being  pumped  into  the  sludge-well  by  a 
Tangye-Holman  double-action  pump  at  the  rate  of  500 
gallons  per  minute.  From  this  well  the  sludge  is  first 
drawn  into  four  sludge  vessels,  or  accumulators,  by  the 
creation  of  a  vacuum,  and  is  then  forced  by  air  pressure, 
at  100  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  into  filter  presses  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  building  from  which  it  is  removed  in 
hard  cakes.  There  are  two  of  Scott's  air  pumps  and 
eleven  of  the  Native  Quano  Company's  filter  presses. 

The  pressed  cakes  are  dried  in  a  Berwick's  dxying 
cylinder  (with  fan  and  condensing  apparatus  attached), 
ground  into  powder,  bagged,  and  sold  as  native  guano 
at  £S  10s.  per  ton. 

The  Surbiton  Sewage  is  separately  received  and 
screened,  and  is  pumped  by  centrifugal  pumps  through  a 
meter  into  the  Kingston  pump-well.  There  are  three 
pumps,  each  driven  by  an  8  horse-power  engine,  and 
capable  of  lifting  750  gallons  per  minute. 

The  boilers  are  of  the  locomotive  multitubular  type, 
working  at  a  pressure  of  150  lbs.  per  square  inch,  one 
of  80  horse-power  and  two  of  60  horse-power  each. 

The  two  main  driving  engines,  each  of  40-hor8e  power, 
are  used  alternately,  and  like  the  pump-engines,  are  of 
Messrs.  Willans  &  Robinson's  patent  kind. 

Two  mortar  miUs  are  used  for  grinding  the  chemicals, 
which  are  then  mixed  in  vats  and  discharged  into  the 
pump-well ;  and  there  are  two  vats  for  dissolving  the 
precipitating  agents. 

A  small  centrifugal  pump  supplies  water  from  the 
river  for  the  boilers,  mixing  the  chemicals,  &o. 

The  works  have  been  constructed  for  treating,  by  the 
Native  Guano  Company's  processes,  the  sewage  of  85,000 
people;  but  with  certain  comparatively  inexpensive 
additions,  they  will  meet  the  requirements  of  a  popula- 
tion of  50,000. 

At  present,  the  sewage  being  treated  is  that  of 
Kingston,  with  a  population  of  .  .  .  26,156 
And  of  Surbiton 11,912 


Total        .        88,068 
In  a  short  time  Hampton  Wick    (population,  2,500) 
will  send  its  sewage  over  the  railway  bridge  to  these 
works,  by  one  of  Shone's  ejectors. 

The  works  and  buildings  appear  to  be  of  the  most 
satisfactory  character,  and  appeared  to  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  most  present.  The  effluent  which  was 
running  briskly  into  the  Thames,  and  which  the  writer 
tasted,  appeared  to  the  taste  to  be  purer  than  many 
pump  waters  that  we  have  sometimes  to  drink. 

After  the  inspection,  a  luncheon  was  given  in  a  marquee 
erected  in  the  grounds,  which  was  presided  over  by  the 
Hon.  W.  F.  B.  Massey-Mainwaring,  Chairman  of  the 
Company.  The  company  present  comprised  General 
Sir  Linton  Simmons,  G.C.B. ;  Sir  J.  H.  Gibson  Craig,  Bt. ; 
Sir  John  R.  Heron  Maxwell,  Bart. ;  General  Sir  Orgeur 


Oavanagh,  K.C.S.I. ;  Sir  William  Hardman,  M.A. ;  Mr.  P. 
McDonald,  M.P. ;  Mr.  P.  McLagan,  M.P. ;  Mr.Hugh  Watt, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  John  Wilson,  M.P. ;  and  Messrs.  R.  fledley  and 
S.  H.  Terry,  C.E.,  of  the  Local  Government  Board  The 
Corporation  of  London  was  represented  by  Messrs. 
Graham  King,  Horace  Augustus  Alexander,  T.  J.  Arrow- 
smith,  Joseph  Henry  Batty,  Joseph  Bowles,  W.  Darkin, 
James  George  White  (Deputy) ;  and  the  London  County 
Council  by  Messrs.  Bums,  Cellard,  Frye,  Hopkins, 
Osbom,  Rhodes,  Capt.  Sinclair,  Howell  Williams,  Young, 
Hart  Bennett,  Lovich,  Dibdm.  There  were  also  several 
mayors,  medical  officers  of  health,  surveyors,  Ac., 
including  the  Mayor  of  Kingston  and  several  members  of 
the  Corporation,  and  the  Sui-biton  Improvement  Com- 
missioners, Hampton  Wick  Local  Board,  Thames  Con- 
servancy Board,  and  the  Sea  Conservancy  Board  were 
represented.  The  authorities  of  the  district  appeared 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  their  new  undertaking. 


AN   ISOLATION   HOSPITAL   AT   HORNSEY. 

An  HOBPiTAii  for  the  isolation  of  infectious  diseases  has 
been  recently  opened  at  Irish  Comer,  Tatterdown  Lane, 
Homsey.  The  building,  which  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  T.  de  Couray  Meade,  C.E.,  engineer  to  the 
Local  Board,  is  fitted  with  the  most  approved  appliances 
science  has  suggested.  It  is,  we  believe,  only  the  second 
hospital  of  its  kind  that  has  been  erected  in  the  metro- 
politan district ;  but  we  hope  the  example  of  the  Homsey 
Board  will  be  followed  in  other  suburban  districts.  The 
value  of  an  institution  of  this  character  for  the  isolation 
of  infectious  diseases  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  if 
private  individuals  who  are  in  a  position  to  pay  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  institution  in  question,  it  will  be  more 
likely  to  stamp  out  disease,  and  to  save  trouble  and  ex- 
pense in  their  own  homes  than  by  their  remaining  there. 
This  convenience  the  Homsey  authorities  intend  to  oflFer 
to  the  surrounding  district  The  Homsey  Local  Board 
have  parchased  about  twenty  acres  of  land,  at  the  price 
of  £260  per  acre,  which  is  considered  very  low,  but  of  this 
quantity  only  about  three  and  a  half  acres  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  hospital.  The  premises  are  fenced  cff,  and 
the  building  is,  indeed,  isolated,  being  nearly  two  miles 
from  a  railway  station,  and  surrounded  by  fields.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  speculative  builder  will  not  be  allowed 
to  erect  houses  too  near  to  this  haven  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease. The  erection  of  the  hospital  has  been  forced  upon 
the  local  authorities  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
owing  to  difficulties  that  had  arisen  in  obtaining  admission 
to  a  hospital  for  cases  of  small-pox  and  similar  diseases 
occurring  in  the  parish.  The  Local  Board  determined  to 
erect  a  building  of  the  best  description,  arguing  that 
though  the  inital  outlay  might  be  lai^ge,  it  would  be 
cheaper  in  the  end.  The  present  hospital  is  only  fitted 
with  ten  beds,  but  is  capable  of  holding  a  much  larger 
number  should  they  be  required.  Each  bed  has  now 
2,096  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  The  inside  walls  are 
covered  with  white  glazed  tiles,  block  flooring  polished, 
and  it  is  said  they  wiU  not  be  affected  by  the  disinfecting 
acids  used.  About  fifty  feet  from  the  hospital  stands  the 
administrative  block,  with  residence  for  matron  and 
nurses,  surgery,  &c.,  all  fitted  with  the  best  kind  of 
domestic  appliances.  Another  independent  building  is 
the  mortuary,  which  also  contains  one  of  the  new  steam 
disinfectant  apparatus  made  by  Goddard,  Massey,  A 
Warner,  of  Nottingham,  and  was  described  in  the  Sani- 
TABY  Record  a  few  months  since.  The  total  cost  of  the 
land  and  building  is  £6,276 

Mr.  H.  R.  Williams  (Chairman  of  the  Local  Board), 
who  presided,  in  asking  Alderman  Latham,  J.P.,  and 
member  of  the  County  Council  of  Middlesex,  to  declare 
the  hospital  open,  mentioned  the  circumstances  that  had 
led  to  the  erection  of  the  hospital,  and  said  that  every 
parish  in  the  county  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  similar 
institution.  Ealing  had  led  the  way  a  few  years  since  by 
erecting  the  first  one,  and  their  own  was  oidy  the  second^ 
but  he  hoped  the  County  Council  would  insist  upon  each 
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district  having  one,  so  that  Middlesex  should  be  made  a 
perfect  sanitary  county.  Homsey  was  a  very  btealtny 
parish,  the  death-rate  last  year  being  only  a  fraction  over 
10  in  1,000.  The  Local  Board  had  adopted  an  enltghteae& 
policy  in  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  make  the 
sanitation  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  although  these 
matters  added  to  the  rates,  it  was  better  for  the  working 
classes  to  have  sound  health,  with  good  sanitary  sur- 
roundings, than  that  they  should  get  ill,  fall  out  of  work  in 
consequence,  and  be  unable  to  pay  the  rates,  however  low 
they  might  be.  He  paid  a  high  compliment  to  Mr.  Meade, 
their  surveyor,  who  had  can*ied  out  all  the  work  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  Board. 

Alderman  Latham*  in  a  few  felicitous  remarks,  then 
declared  the  hospital  open.  Li  the  course  of  his  speech 
he  congratulated  the  ratepayers  that  they  had  a  Local 
Board  who  had  shown  so  great  a  desire  to  render  their 
parish  a  healthy  one.  By  their  wise  policy  they  had 
largely  improved  the  value  of  property  in  the  district, 
and^  therefore,  the  money  they  spent,  in  more  senses  than 
one,  was  productive. 

Mr.  GiLBBBT  R0BIK8  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Alderman  Latham,  and  said  Homsey  had  now  the  best 
dust  destructor,  one  of  the  best  mortuaries,  and  coroners 
court,  and  the  best  isolation  hospital  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
be  was  glad  to  know  that  their  rates  were  less  than  they 
were  in  any  neighbouring  parish. 

Mr.  B08LEY  seconded  the  motion,  and  mentioned  the 
numerous  improvements  that  had  been  carried  <  ut  in  the 
parish  under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Williams. 


Small-pox  from  Rags. — A  rag  sorter  employed  at  a 
paper  mill  at  Blackburn  was  recently  found  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease  supposed  to  have  been  contracted  at 
his  occupation.  The  whole  of  the  sanitary  staff  of  the 
borough  and  the  rural  sanitary  authority  made  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  neighbourhood  and  took  the  necessary 
steps  to  confine  the  disease. 

The  report  of  the  Grand  .Junction  Waterworks  Com- 
pany for  the  half-year  to  March  31  states  that  the 
directors  recommend  a  dividend  at  the  rato  of  9  per  cent, 
on  the  ordinary  share  capital,  of  7  J  per  cent,  on  the  £25 
C  shares,  and  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  new 
ordinary  £50  shares,  warrants  to  be  issued  on  and  after 
July  15, 

Instruction  iw  Sanitary  Science. — Mr.  Robert  H. 
Mushens,  Teacher  of  Sanitary  Science,  Chemistry,  <Src., 
Sunderland,  has  introduced  a  system  of  instruction  by 
post  in  the  above  subjects,  for  students  at  a  distance.  A 
course  of  thirteen  lessons  are  sent  weekly,  by  post,  or  at 
longer  intervals  if  desired,  and  adapted  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  requirements  of  each  student.  Progress  is  tested 
by  a  series  of  questions  sent  with  each  lesson,  on  the 
work  in  hand,  and  by  many  other  useful  hints.  The  idea 
opens  up  a  somewhat  new  feature  in  tuition,  and  will  no 
doubt  he  found  useful  to  many  who  have  not  the  advan- 
tage of  being  in  touch  with  teachers  of  these  subjects  in 
their  own  neighbourhoods. 

A  Recreation  Ground  for  Greenwich. — The  large 
churchyard  adjoining  St.  Alphege's  Church,  Greenwich, 
has  lately  been  laid  out  as  a  public  garden  by  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  Association,  and  was  opened  by 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  on  Juno  2o.  The  ground 
is  nearly  four  acres  in  extent,  and  well  timbered.  It 
contained  several  hundred  tombstones,  most  of  which 
have  been  placed  round  the  walls,  and  the  work  of  laying 
out  the  garden  has  cost  about  £900.  St.  Alphege's  is  the 
pariah  church  of  Greenwich,  and  the  ceremony  on  the 
-'5th  was  a  gay  scene,  the  ground  being  crowded  first  with 
the  ticket  holders  and  1,000  boys  of  the  Hospital  Schools, 
and  afterwards  with  the  general  public,  who  were  delighted 
to  claim  their  new  garden.  The  Greenwich  District  Board 
of  Works  will  mamtam  it. 


ILLUSTRATED   SANITARY  PATENTS. 


7,712.  (1888.)  Improvements  in  Lavatory  Basins 
AND  Apparatus  in  connection  therewith  to  Work 
Automatically  or  otherwise.  Anthony  Harris, 
Middleton-on-Tees,  York.     [8d.] 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  place  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  apparatus  for  emptying  and  filling  the  lava- 
tory basin  out  of  the  control  of  the  person  using  it.  In 
the  figured  is  shown  how  this  end  is  attained. 


A  is  a  fixed  basin,  B  is  a  spring-balanced  footboard  con- 
nected with  a  waste-cock  D,  and  with  the  supply  valve  0. 
When  a  person  stands  on  the  footboard  for  the  purpose  of 
using  the  basm,  the  waste  valve  is  closed  and  the  supply 
opened,  when  he  steps  off  the  footboard,  the  recovery  of 
the  spring  causes  the  valves  to  return  to  their  original 
positions— namely,  the  waste  open  and  the  supply  closed. 
The  supply  is  fitted  with  a  water- waste  preventer,  so  that 
only  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  for  use  is  discharged 
at  one  time.  There  are  several  modifications  of  this  in- 
vention ;  amongst  them  is  an  arrangement  by  moans  of 
which  the  basin  can  only  be  filled  by  the  insertion  of  a 
coin  into  a  suitable  coin-freed  apparatus  connected  to  the 
actuating  parts  or  the  water  supply. 

Ciaim. — The  combination  of  a  spring-balanced  foot- 
board with  the  supply  and  waste  valves  of  a  lavatory 
basin,  and  the  various  modifications  alluded  to,  for  the 
purpose  set  forth. 

8,491.  (1888.)  Improvements  in  Means  for  Ex- 
pelling Liquid  prom  ani>  Gomprbssinq  Sewage 
Sludge  and  other  Semi -Fluid  or  Plastic  Sub- 
stances. Joseph  Price,  58,  Lombard  Street,  London. 
[6d] 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  ready  and 
effective  means  for  expelling  water  or  other  liquids,  or 
expressing  moisture  from  solid  or  insoluble  substances 
when  held  in  a  fluid,  semi-fluid,  or  plastic  condition,  and 
in  certain  cases  moulding  the  products  in  order  to  render 
them  more  commercially  useful. 

The  apparatus  consists  in  a  species  of  press,  with  a 
mould  of  metal,  wood,  or  other  suitable  substance,  of 
sides  and  top  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  pressure  re- 
quired ;  the  top  may  constitute  the  head  of  the  plunger  of 
the  press,  and  may  have  any  desired  pattern  or  device  cut 
upon  it  to  be  impressed  upon  the  substance  in  the  mould. 
Such  pattern  or  device  need  not  necessarily  be  formed 
upon  tte  plunger,  but  can  be  cut  upon  a  plate  capable  of 
being  attached  to  it.  The  bottom  of  the  mould  is  pre- 
ferably a  false  bottom,  and  so  constructed  that  it  over- 
laps the  sides,  or  fits  or  dovetails  therein.  This  bottom 
is  perforated  with  holes,  and  when  about  to  be  used,  it  is 
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placed  on  the  table  or  bed-plate  of  the  press,  which  is 
first  covered  with  a  sheet  of  felt  or  other  suitable  porous 
material,  on  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a  piece  or  sheet  of 
linen,  wire,  or  gauze  to  prevent  the  felt  or  porous  material 
being  choked  or  rendered  useless  by  contact  with  the  sub- 
stance under  treatment. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  sides  and  top  of  the  mould  and 
the  table  of  the  press  being  sufficiently  strong,  any  de- 
sired pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  substance 
therein,  whilst  the  false  bottom  of  the  mould  can  be 
readily  removed  and  the  contents  easily  dealt  with.  The 
liquid  portion  is  driven  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom, 
and  then  through  the  linen  or  gauze  and  felt. 

The  sides  of  the  mould  may  be  fixed  to  the  press  te  pre- 
vent shifting  when  the  pressure  of  the  plunger  is  applied. 

The  table  or  bed-plate  can  be  made  in  one  or  more 
pieces,  and  may  work  on  pivots  or  hinges  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  removing  the  compressed  products  from 
the  mould. 

This  invention  is  especially  intended  for  the  treatment 
of  sewage  sludge  after  it  has  been  precipitated ;  but  it  can 
also  be  used  for  the  treatment  of  peat,  whiting,  china-clay 
and  other  substances  where  it  is  desirable  to  separate  the 
fluid  from  the  solid  portions. 

Claim, — The  combination  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
apparatus  as  described,  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

11,249.  (1888.)  Improvements  in  Syphon  Drain 
Pipes  and  their  Connections.  William  Ross,  jun., 
Claremont  Road,  Sparkbrook,  Warwick.     [8d.] 

This  invention  consists  in  constructing  a  syphon  similar 
in  general  principle  to  those  now  in  use,  but  made  much 
larger — that  is,  swelled  or  bulged  out  in  its  central  por- 
tion, and  provided  with  a  central  uptake  pipe  sufficiently 
large  as  to  be  used  as  a  manhole  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  out  the  trap,  &c. 


In  the  figure  A  is  the  body  of  tho  syphon,  and  may  be 
circular  or  elliptical  on  plan.  B  is  the  uptake  pipe,  which 
acts  as  a  manhole ;  C,  C^  are  branch  sockets,  which  are 
available  for  several  purposes,  for  connecting  with  any 
ordinary  system  of  drainage,  or  for  passing  down  discs  of 
metal  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  sewage  when  the  trap  is 
being  cleaned  out,  also  as  ventilating  branches. 

There  are  several  modifications  of  form  of  which  this 
invention  is  capable,  and  which  are  fully  described  in  the 
specification. 

Claim. — The  making  of  a  syphon  pipe  with  an  enlarged 
or  bulged  central  part,  to  afford  facilities  for  cleaning 
out  the  same,  and  also  that  the  trap  need  not  be  cleaned 
out  so  frequently  as  those  now  in  general  use  require  to 
be.  Also  the  above  syphon  in  combination  with  a  central 
uptake  pipe  large  enough  to  act  as  a  manhole,  and  the 
same  further  in  combination  with  two  vertical  end  uptake 
sockets  for  the  purposes  described  above. 

1,618.  (1889.)  Improvements  in  Window  Ventila- 
tion. Alfred  Creigh  Stevenson,  Oakdale  Station, 
Allegherry  County,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.     [8d.] 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  for  the  venti- 
lation of  rooms  without  tho  production  of  currents  of  air. 


^t 


The  figure  represents  a  vertical  sec- 
tion of  a  wmdow  fitted  with  the  pro- 
posed improvements. 

A  diaphragm  or  screen  E  of  canvas 
or  other  suitable  material  is  mounted 
spring  roller  D   at  the  upper 


part  of  the  groove  for  the  lower  sash, 
the  said  screen  extending  about  10  or 
12  inches  from  the  top  of  the  window, 
and  being  wider  than  tho  length  of 
\\        ^f  the  roller,  and  on  the  sides  next  the 

window  frame  is  provided  with  a 
broad  hem  that  is  received  between 
guides  attached  to  the  beads  that 
separate  the  sashes.  When  the 
screen  is  wound  up  the  hem  extends 
over  the  ends  of  the  roller,  so  that 
the  screen  ma}*  lie  flat  on  the  roller. 
The  lower  part  of  the  screen  is 
attached  to  a  cross  strip,  whose  ends 
slide  in  the  groove  of  the  upper  sash, 
to  which  it  is  attached,  so  that  as 
the  upper  sash  is  pulled  down  the 
screen  unwinds.  The  roller  is  fitted 
with  a  coiled  spring,  so  that  the 
screen  winds  up  again  when  the  sash 
is  raised.  The  roller  also  has  a 
spring  which  yields  to  allow  of  the 
roller  being  placed  in  and  removed 
from  its  bearings. . 

At  the  top  of  tho  frame,  in  rear 
of  the  roller,  is  provided  a  strip  G, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  lower  sash 
111  there  is  another  plate  G^,  to  close 
the  space  between  the  sashes  when 
th<»  upper  one  is  lowered.  On  the 
inside  of  the  window-frame  there  is 
a  second  screen  I  of  a  lighter  fabric, 
such  as  muslin,  attached  at  its  upper  edge  to  a  roller  H, 
mounted  in  brackets  on  the  frame,  and  at  its  lower  edge 
secured  toj. another  roller  H^,  which  is  adapted  to  be 
fastened  to  a  notched  plate  P  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  screen  tight. 

Between  the  two  screens,  and  supported  on  brackets,  is 
provided  a  rectangular  frame  J,  the  edges  of  which  come 
against  tho  screen.  This  forms  a  chamber  for  the  recep- 
tion of  disinfectants  or  inhalants  which  are  contained  in 
wide-mouthed  jars  supported  on  the  frame.  By  this 
means  the  air  passing  in  through  the  screens  becomes 
charged  with  the  disinfectant  or  inhalant,  or  the  air  may 
be  treated  in  any  way,  whilst  at  the  same  time  any 
draught  or  current  of  air  is  avoided. 

Claim. — The  combination  with  a  window-frame  of  two 
foraminous  diaphragms,  arranged  side  by  side  across  the 
window  opening,  fonning  a  space  between  them  which  is 
utilized  as  a  chamber  for  the  reception  of  disinfectants  or 
other  substances  for  modifying  the  character  of  the  air 
admitted  to  the  room  through  the  same,  substantially  as 
set  forth. 

3,088.  (1889.)  Improvements  in  the  Joints  of 
Stoneware  Pipes,  Traps,  Gullies,  and  other  Sani- 
tary ware.  William  Assiter,  207,  Brixton  Road, 
London,  S.W.     [6d.] 

This  invention  consists  primarily  in  forming  double 
sockets  on  stoneware,  traps,  gullies,  and  other  sanitary 
ware  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

In  laying  the  pipes,  &c.,  the  spigot  end  of  one  is  placed 
in  the  inner  socket  of  the  adjacent  pipe,  and  the  joint  is 
completed  by  filling  the  outer  socket  with  cement ;  the 
usual  bedding  in  cement  which  is  necessary  with  the  ordi- 
nary form  of  socket  being  dispensed  with,  thus  preventing 
the  risk  of  any  cement  being  forced  into  the  interior  of 
the  pipe,  and  forming  an  obstacle  The  outer  socket 
intended  for  the  reception  of  the  cement  is  dove-tailed,  as 
indicated  in  the  drawing,  being  smaller  at  the  outer  end 
than  at  the  inner :  which  form,  combined  with  the  swell- 
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ing  of  the  cement  in  setting,  contributes  to  the  formation 
of  a  very  tight  and  perfect  joint. 

Another  form  of  this  invention  consists  of  a  similar 
joint  to  that  above  described  with  the  addition  of  a  ring 
or  band  A  formed  of  india-mbber  or  other  suitable 
material.  This  band  or  ring,  which  is  tapered,  is  placed 
on  the  spigot  end  of  the  pipe,  and  pressed  firmly  home 
into  the   inner  socket  B,  which  is  splayed  outwardly  to 


Tcceivo  it.  The  soft  ring  insures  a  perfectly  water-tight 
•connection,  and  the  joint  may  or  may  not  be  afterwards 
finished  off  with  cement,  as  above  described.  This  second 
form  of  joint  is  especially  suitable  for  adoption  in  frosty 
weather,  when  ordinary  cement  joints  would  be  useless, 
•or  for  first-class  work,  where  a  sound  connection  and  high 
eflBciency  is  desired. 

One  great  feature  of  this  invention  is  that  the  pipes 
may  be  cut  to  any  lengths  without  destroying  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  joint,  as  the  roughness  of  the  pipe  where  it 
hsis  been  cut  only  affords  a  tirmor  grip  for  the  band  A, 
which  is  made  of  a  size  to  fit  the  pipe  very  tightly. 

Claim, — The  impossibility  of  any  cement  being  left  in 
the  pipes,  also  the  facility  for  cutting  the  pipes  to  any 
lengths  without  destroying  the  efficiency  of  the  joints. 
And.  further,  the  safety  with  which  the  second  form  of 
this  Invention  may  be  laid  in  any  weather,  or  in  any  soil, 
the  flexible  ring  ensuring  a  water-tight  joint  even  should 
the  pipes  sink  after  having  been  laid. 

5,230.  (1889.)  A  New  or  Improved  Ozone  Pro- 
ducing Apparatus.  Hilarion  Antoine  Bernard 
HcGtiBT  De  Vars,  22,  Chauss^e  d*Antin,  Paris.     [6d.] 

This  invention  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  the  produc- 
tion of  ozone  by  an  entirely  new  process.  The  apparatus 
of  which  the  figure  is  a  vertical  section  consists  of  an 
ebonite  stand  £,  in  which  circular  grooves  are  contrived 
to  fit  and  receive  the  lower  circumference  of  a  glass 
cylinder  A,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  cov£red  with 
tin  foil  *'  a,"  and  of  a  glass  boll  cover  B,  the  outer  surface 
of  which  is  covered  with  tin  foil  b. 

The  cylinder  A  and  bell  cover  B  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  distance  of  five  millimetres.  The  sheets 
of  tin  foil,  a  and  b,  are  connected  with  an  induction  coil 
by  menus  of  conducting  wires  P  N.  Electricity  is  pro- 
duced by  the  induction  coil. 

The  wire  P  communicates  with  the  positive  pole  of  the 
induction  coil,  and  the  wire  N  communicates  with  the 
negative  pole  of  it. 

A  glass  bell  cover  D  insulates  and  covers  the  whole. 

Between  the  grooves  in  which  the  cylinder  A  and  the 
-bell  cover  B  rest,  there  are  openings  0  intended  solely  to 
allow  the   ozonized  air  to  pass  as  fast  as  it  is  produced 


into  the  nickel-plated  bronze  bell  cover  G,  where  it  is 
stored.  A  tube  0  passes  through  the  ebonite  stand  E 
and  brings  the  air  forced  along  by  a  ventilator  into  the 
bell  cover  B.     This  stream  of  air  strikes  against  the  top 


of  the  bell  cover  6  and  is  obliged  to  pass  between  the 
bell  cover  B,  and  the  cylinder  A.  If  at  this  instant  the 
induction  coil  is  set  in  operation,  the  inductive  electricity 
passes  up  the  two  wires  P  N,  and  the  fluid  seeking  its 
equilibrium  meets  with  a  resistance  in  the  thickness  of  the 
glass  which  causes  the  electricity  to  be  reconstituted  in 
the  form  of  feeble  sparks  on  the  surface  covered  with  tin 
foil,  that  is  to  say,  on  all  that  outer  part  of  the  cylinder 
A  corresponding  to  the  part  of  its  inner  surface  covered 
with  tin  foil  a.  As  also  on  all  that  part  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  bell  cover  B  corresponding  to  the  part  of  its 
outer  surface  covered  with  tin  foil  b.  The  oxygen  of  the 
electrified  air  then  changes  into  ozone. 

Claim, — The    ozone  producing   apparatus    above  de- 
scribed, and  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 


LIST  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS 

RELATING   TO   SANITATION. 

From   June  3,    1889,   to  June  30,    1889. 

[This  List  is  specially  compiled  for  tlie  Sanitary  Record 
by  Messrs.  Rayner  ^  Casselif  Patent  Agents^  ay, 
Chancery  Lane,  Holbom^  from  whom  all  further 
information  relating  to  Patents  may  he  had  on  appli- 
cation,  gratuitously.'] 

June  3.— No.  9,136.  Oeokoe  Oliver.  An  improved  method  of 
ventilating  sewers  and  drains. 

No.  ^»aoi.  John  Snowdon,  the  Younger.  Improvements  re- 
lating to  toilet  and  cleansing  soaps. 


June  4.— No.  9,204.  John  Ebeiiezeb  Wabbbn.  Improve- 
ments in  means  or  apixuratus  for  use  in  filtering. 

No.  9,207.  JosBPR  C.  S.  McLat  &  Joseph  A.  Fishbr.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  cleansing  and  polishing 
material. 

No.  9,256.  John  Shaw.  Purifying  sewer  gas  and  ventilating 
sewers,  drains,  and  water-closets,  Ac.  (a  deodorizer). 

No.    9,275.     Adolph    Bidtel.       Improvements    in    washing 
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June  8.— No.  0,^12.  Gioroe  W.  Hawkslst.  ImproTements 
conneoted  with  the  filtration  of  water,  and  in  oleaTuriTig  the 
filters. 

Xoiie  11.— No.  9,^93.  Jakss  Lobd  ft  William  Hbtb.  Im- 
provements in  or  apphcable  to  water-closets. 

No.  9,6ji.  Chsbteb  Bibob  Davis  &£dwabd  Hbitbt  Biddbll. 
Improvements  in  fllteiing  apparatus. 

June  12.  —  9,10$,  Akna  Lbffleb-Abhiic.  An  improved 
article  of  dress  as  a  substitute  for  corsets. 

No.  9,707.  Chablbs  Newkav  Hill.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  and  ventilation  of  waterproof  garments. 

Xoiie  13.— No.  9,7a6.  Fbedebick  Bolus.  The  sewer  gas 
preventive  pipe. 

No.  9,777.  Benjamin  Nicholson  ft  Trokas  Falkxb.  Improve- 
ments m  and  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  sewage,  fflscal 
matter,  foul  waters,  or  the  like,  for  the  purification  or  deodo- 
rizing thereof,  and  the  obtainment  of  products  therefrom. 

June  14.— No.  9,876.  William  Matthbws.  The  better  bed- 
ding or  laying  of  drain  pipes  or  pipes  generally. 

JxLum   17.— No.  0,884.   Alfbbd  Hossack.    Improvements  in 
chimney  tops  or  cowls  and  ventilators. 
No.  9,975.  Alfbbd  Julius  Boult.    Improvements  in  iUters. 

Jnne  18.— No.  10,031.  William  Swinbubn.  A  new  and 
improved  washing  machine. 

Jnne  24.— No.  10,237.  Job  Dbblst.  Improvements  in 
syphon  flushing  cisterns. 

Jnne  26.— No.  10,390.  Bobbbt  Bbodbs.  Improvements  in 
washing  tubs. 

Jnne  27.— No.  10,419.  Abthub  Habbisob  ft  Waltxb  Thomas 
Thobp.    An  improvement  in  making  soap  for  washing  purposes. 

Jnne  28.— No.  10,486.  Gbobsb  Smith.  The  admission  of 
fresh  air  through  ventUators  in  sash  frames. 

Jnne  29.— No.  10,562.  Hbhbt  Bbockmann.  A  combined  tile 
and  drain  pipe. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED.— 1888. 

7,712.    Habbis.    Lavatory  basins.    8d. 

8^491.    PRicx.    Expelhng  liouid  from  sewage,  ftc    6d. 
10,517.    BOGEBS.    Woshinfi^,  ftc.,  machines.    8d. 
13,490.    Shbdlocx.    Washing  machines.    8d. 
11,249.    Boss.    Syphon  drain  pipes,  ftc.    8d. 

8,710.    Thompson  (Goubdan  Fbombntxl).     Ventilating  appa- 
ratus.   8d. 

8,757.    Williams.    Flushing  cisterns.    8d. 
10,098.    HowATSON.    Purifying  water,  ftc.    8d. 
10,180.    Da  Fonsbca.    Water-closets,  ftc.    8d. 
10,544.    WiNSBB.    Flushing  tanks.    8d. 
10,674.    Holt  ft  Holt.    Unnal  flushing  cisterns.    8d. 
10,842.    Davibs.    Flushing  apparatus.    8d. 
11,337.    OooDE.    Chamber  utensils.    8d. 
11,483.    Planneb.    Disinfecting  water-closets.    8d. 
11,603.    Dabbah.    Yentilators.    8d. 
1889. 

1,613.    Stbvekson.    Window  ventilation.    8d. 

4,651.    FouLSHAM.    Soap  powder.    6d. 

1,625.    DblQuebba.    Waterproof  garments.    6d. 

5,506.    Shbdlock.    Washing  machines.    6d. 

3,050.    Habtshornb.    Corsets.    8d. 

The  above  SpecificationB  may  be  had  from  Messrs. 
Rajner  &  Cassell,  Patent  Agents,  87,  Chancery  Lane,  at 
tho  prices  quoted. 

♦ 

REVIEWS. 


Treatment  of  Sewage  by  the  Iron  Process,    By   F.   R. 

CovDER,  M.Inst. C.E.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Go. 
As  this  is  an  account  of  a  patent  process  for  the  treat- 
ment of  sewage,  written  by  the  patentee,  it  will  be 
advisable  first  to  briefly  recapitulate,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers,  the  advantages  claimed  for  his  method  by 
the  inventor,  and  afterwards  to  consider  a  little  the 
evidence  for  and  against  the  applicability  of  tho  process 
from  a  purely  scientific  standpoint. 

First,  then,  the  advantages  claimed  for  his  <*  iron  pro- 
cess "  by  the  patentee  are  thus  summed  up  on  pp.  21  and 
22  of  his  pamphlet. 

**  It  (the  iron  process)  provides  a  means  of  rendering 
stable  the  solution  of  iron  and  its  salts,  in  a  manner  which, 
four  years  ago,  was  declared  on  high  chemical  authority 
to  be  impracticable ;  and  allows  of  the  automatic  supply 


of  an  exactly  determined  quantity  of  iron  where  required. 
It  works  with  an  altogether  unexampled  rapidity,, 
utilizing  the  darkness  of  the  drains  and  sewers,  and  the 
natural  movements  of  the  water  supply. 

**It  is  distinguished  from  all  processes  which  ar& 
adopted  to  effeot  precipitation,  in  the  fact  that  it  splits, 
or  resolves  into  harmless  elements,  the  putrescible- 
matters  which  are  the  cause  of  sewage  pollution. 

**As  a  secondary  effect,  it  produces  a  fine  deposit, 
chiefly  consisting  of  mineral  matter,  which  has  no  ten- 
dency to  associate  with  water,  or  to  form  a  semi-fluid  or 
sludge.  For  equal  quantities  of  matter  removed  from 
sewage  the  deposit  formed  by  the  iron  process  is  only  from 
one-eight  to  one-twentieth  part  of  that  formed  by  any 
existing  method.  The  deposit  thus  produced  is  in- 
offensive, perfectly  manageable,  and  of  appreciable  value. 

**  Obnoxious  smells  and  sewer-gas  are  not  produced 
below  the  points  where  the  iron  solution  is  mixed  with 
the  sulliage.  No  foul  matter  collects  in  the  drains  below 
such  points,  and  no  cleansing  by  hand  is  required. 

**  The  purchase  and  preparing  of  land,  the  construotioiL 
of  large  settling  tanks,  and  the  use  of  steam-pumps  and 
other  machinery  are  rendered  unnecessary. 

« Bacterial  life,  and  the  germs  of  disease,  are  des- 
troyed in  the  sewage  treated ;  and  foul  sewage  is,  in  an 
extremely  short  time,  converted  into  a  scentless,  limpid,, 
and  potable  effluent." 

Again,  on  p.  28,  we  find  the  following  statement : — 

"  By  the  works  now  in  process  it  is  proposed  to 
remove  from  the  effluent  at  Barking,  and  at  Crossness, 
tfo*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  solids  found  in  the  LondoxL 
sewage.  The  result,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
Metropoliton  Board  of  Works,  will  be  the  daily  precipi- 
tation of  4,830  tons  of  wet  and  putrescent  sludge.  The- 
iron  process  would  remove  more  than  twice  the  amount 
of  organic  matter,  producing  a  dry  deposit  of  less  than, 
one-fifteenth  of  that  weight  for  equal  quantities  of  matter 
removed." 

Secondly,  the  following  points  seem  open  to  criticism  or 
remark  in  the  above  eulogies : — 

Ql.)  The  new  process  •*  provides  a  means  of  rendering 
stable  the  solutions  of  iron  and  its  salts."  The  question 
naturally  arises  how  ?  But,  the  process  being  a  patent 
one,  this  question  remains  unanswered.  We  must  content- 
ourselves  with  the  plain  statement  of  facts.  At  first  it 
appears  as  if  a  simple  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  were 
the  great  panacea,  but  we  are  afterwards  told  that  *♦  pre- 
pared" ferrous  sulphate  is  supplied  for  household  use,. 
80  that  there  is  doubtless  some  trade  secret  connected, 
with  this  preparation. 

(2.)  The  process  is  said  to  *<  utilize  the  darkness  of 
the  drains  and  sewers,"  and  these  enigmatic  words  receive- 
a  partial  explanation  on  p.  13,  where  we  are  told  that 
iron  salts  produce  different  results  upon  sewage  in  light 
and  darkness,  but  wherein  the  difference  consists,  and 
how  the  darkness  aids  the  action  of  tho  iron  salts  in 
purifying  the  obnoxious  matter,  does  not  appear. 

Thirdly,  the  present  state  of  chemical  science  enables- 
us  to  acquiesce  in  the  probability  of  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

(1.)  That,  in  all  probability,  sewage  would  be  com- 
pletely deodorised  by  the  application  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  an  iron  salt  to  it;  for  the  disagreeable  odour 
of  putrescent  organic  matter  is  mainly  due  to  sulphur 
compounds,  and  the  strong  tendency  of  iron,  especially  in 
alkaline  (ammoniacal)  liquids,  to  combine  with  unoxidised 
sulphur,  forming  ferrous  sulphide,  is  well  known. 

(2.)  Again,  the  absence  of  bacteria  might  well  be 
expected  after  treatmeut  with  a  sufficiency  of  ferrous, 
sulphate,  this  salt  having  ilecided  germicidal  properties. 

Finally,  however,  in  considering  the  whole  matter,, 
there  are  certain  points  which  arc  not  dwelt  upon  at  all 
in  Mr.  Conder*s  pamphlet,  but  which  seem  to  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  practical  application  of  his 
process. 

It  is  mentioned,  on  p.  18,  that  no  iron  is  found  in  solu- 
tion in  the  effluent  after  the  process  has  been  applied  ta 
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sewage,  and  this  might  well  be,  if  oare  were  taken  to 
avoid  the  addition  of  an  undne  excess  of  the  iron-salt,  bat 
we  find  no  mention  of  any  determination  of  the  quantity 
of  SO4,  the  acid  radicle  of  ferrons  sulphate,  in  the 
effluent,  neither  is  there  any  mention  of  any  possible 
hannfol  efifect  which  sulphates  might  exert  upon  fish,  &c. 
Again,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  splitting  up  of  the  ox^nio 
matter  in  sewage  into  its  elements  by  the  iron  process. 
This  may  be  all  rery  well  from  one  point  of  yiew,  but  it 
does  not  harmonise  very  well  with  our  ideas  of  the 
economy  of  nature.  If  we  persist  in  robbing  the  veget- 
able world  of  tons  of  organic  nitrogen  per  annum,  how 
can  our  agricultural  population  expect  any  improvement 
in  their  prospects  ? 

The  great  advantage  of  the  **  iron  process  "  seems  to  be 
the  absence  of  any  production  of  *'  sludge." 


BntrMmottth  as  a  HecU(h  Resort,    By  A.  Kinset  Morgan. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.     Bournemouth:  E. 

J.  Bright,  M.K.C.S. 
This  work  contains  a  tolerably  complete  account  of  the 
attractions  of  a  favourite  sea-side  resort  illustrated  with 
ssTenteen  plates,  some  poor  and  many  very  bad  indeod. 

The  author  estimated  that  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  1888  was  82,025,  though  whether  this  number  includes 
visitors  or  not  we  are  not  informed  ;  and,  in  proof  of  the 
popularity  of  the  town,  he  mentions  that  "  Bournemouth 
has  more  than  once  been  made  the  winter  residence  of 
Boyalty,  and  was  chosen  early  in  this  year  as  a  fitting 
spot  to  consummate  the  romance  of  the  true  love  of  the 
piincely  scion  of  a  kingly  house." 

The  pier,  built  in  1878,  belongs  to  the  town,  and,  as  it  is 
largely  patronized,  the  gross  receipts,  which  amounted  in 
the  year  endin^f  September  1888  to  upwards  of  £4,811, 
coMiderably  lig^hten  the  burden  of  local  taxation,  which 
at  the  present  time,  we  are  told,  amounts  to  only  8s.  6d. 
in  the  pound.  As  to  what  is  covered  by  this  amount 
of  taxation,  we  have  no  information. 

The  source  of  the  Bournemouth  water  supply  is  at 
Longham,  dbtant  some  five  miles  from  the  town,  and  the 
arerage  quantity  passed  into  the  mains  per  head  of  the 
popoJation  amounts  to  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  gallons 
daily,  and  this  is  for  domestic  use  entirely,  as  salt  water 
is  being  used  for  street  watering  and  flushing  of  sewers. 

The  author  suddenly  interposes  three  plates,  one  illus- 
tiatmg  a  house  with  every  sanitary  arrangement  faulty, 
another  illustrating  a  dreadful  state  of  affairs  existing 
some  years  ago  in  a  house  at  Cannes,  and  the  other 
ehowing  a  house  with  faulty  arrangements  avoided.  Mr. 
Kinsey  Moigan  states  concerning  this  last  plate  that  it 
''  does  not  profess  to  lay  down  a  strict  rule  as  to  the  best 
^rangements,"  and  with  this  remark  we  cordially  agree, 
thoQgh  at  the  same  time  we  doubt  the  advisability  of 
pnblUhing  so  incomplete  an  illustration. 

The  sewage  of  the  town  is  discharged  into  the  sea  above 
high  water  mark,  allowing  of  its  continuous  flow  at  all 
times.  As  we  have  indicated  above,  the  sewers  are  flushed 
^th  salt  water,  and  this  water  is  obtained  at  a  cost  of 
three-halfpence  per  1,000  gallons,  as  against  one  shilling 
wrf  sixpence  for  fresh  water  supplied  by  the  local  com- 
pany. 

In  1878  the  local  commissioners  adopted  the  Model  Bye- 
1*^8  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  extracts  from 
▼hich  are  given,  followed  by  fourteen  sanitary  maxims, 
embodying  the  views  of  the  author  on  sanitary  science. 


lamination  of  Water  for  Sanitary  and  Technical 
Pvrpotes,  By  H.  Lxffmaxw,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  and  W. 
BiAM,  M.A.     Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co. 

1889.  ^ 

The  apology  which  the  authors  offer  in  their  preface  to 
this  work  is  little  needed,  for  there  is  quite  suflacient 
onginality  about  it  to  make  it  a  valuable  addition  to 
chemical  literature. 
Aiter  a  brief  chapter  on  the  history  of  natural  waters, 


follows  a  very  important  one  on  the  collection  and  pre- 
liminary examination  of  samples.  The  stone  jar,  gener> 
ally  employed  in  this  country,  is  replaced  in  America  by 
the  *'  Penn  Demijohn,"  which  Is  simply  a  five-pint  green 
glass  bottle,  encased  in  leather.  If  the  stoneware  be  well 
glazed  in  ■  the  inside,  and  duo  attention  be  paid  to 
cleanliness,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  its  use  for  col- 
lecting samples;  but  everyone  knows  how  valuable  a 
property  is  the  transparency  of  glass  for  ensuring 
cleanliness,  and  in  water  analysis  we  should  not  grudge 
a  slight  Increase  in  pecuniary  outlay  for  the  attainment 
of  so  important  an  end. 

In  determining  the  weight  of  the  **  total  solids,**  we 
notice  that  the  nickel  basin  is  rejected,  and  a  clean 
platinum  basin  is  strictly  enjoined  for  the  purpose.  As 
this  is  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Wanklyn,  it  seems 
rather  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  authors  do  not 
mention  in  what  respect  they  found  the  nickel  dishes  un- 
satisfactory. The  context,  however,  offers  a  probable 
suggestion  on  this  point,  viz.  that  it  is  the  source  of 
heat  employed  for  evaporating  the  water  that  makes 
the  use  of  nickel  inadmissible.  In  place  of  the  steam  bath 
employed  by  Wanklyn,  the  authors  advise  the  use  of 
a  low-temperature  gas-burner,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
nickel  vessels  alter  in  weight  when  subjected  to  the 
action  of  coal-gas  flames.  As  regards  the  necessity  for- 
cooling  the  rubber  tubing  attached  to  this  burner 
(vide  p.  20),  it  appears  that  if  the  metal  tube  were 
prolonged  a  little,  this  difficulty  might  be  overcome. 

In  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  in  ammonium 
salts  and  organic  compounds,  the  method  of  Wanklyn 
and  Chapman  is  adopted,  but  there  are  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  apparatus  employed,  which  may  suit  the 
taste  of  some  analysts.  The  methods  recommended  for 
the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitrites  and  nitrates 
are  not  those  generally  adopted,  but,  though  depending 
upon  highly  complex  chemical  changes,  the  processes 
employed  are  quite  simple,  and  possess  the  advantage  of 
working  independently  of  one  another,  so  that  the  nitrogen 
in  nitrates  may  be  first  determined,  and  afterwards  that 
in  nitrites ;  whereas  in  the  process  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  from  aluminium  in  potassium  hydrate 
solution,  all  the  oxidised  nitrogen  is  converted  at  once 
into  anmionia. 

The  quantity  of  nitrates  is  determined  by  converting 
phenol  intp  trinitrophcnol  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  producing  ammonium  picrate,  and  measuring 
the  quantity  of  HNOj  present  by  the  depth  of  the  yellow 
colour  observed.  A  standard  ammonium  picrate  solution 
is  kept  for  comparison.  The  results  are  said  to  be  quite 
accurate. 

For  estimating  the  nitrites,  the  pink  colour  produced 
by  acting  upon  nitrous  acid,  first  with  paramido-benzene- 
sulphonic  acid,  and  afterwards  with  naphthylammonium 
chloride,  is  made  use  of. 

Tidy*s  permanganate  method  is  used  for  determining 
the  oxygen-consuming  power  of  natural  waters. 

For  determination  of  dissolved  oxygen,  a  modification 
of  Mohr's  method  is  used,  the  principle  of  which  lies  in 
the  oxidation  of  ferrous  hydrate  to  ferric  hydrate  by  dis- 
solved free  oxygen.  Excess  of  ferrous  salt  introduced 
is  titrated  with  permanganate. 

For  approximate  determination  of  dissolved  free 
oxygen,  the  authors  recommend  an  alkaline  pyrogoUol, 
the  colour  produced  being  compared  with  a  standard 
solution  of  caramel. 

The  soap  method  for  determining  the  hardness  of  wators 
is  rejected  as  inaccurate  (upon  the  authority  of  Hehner), 
and  Hehner*s  method  is  substituted. 

Lacmoid  is  used  as  an  indicator,  which  is  said  to  be 
unaffected  by  CO,. 

It  will  surprise  peoplo,  whose  student  days  commenced 
twenty  years  ago,  to  be  told  that  calcic  sulphate  in 
solution  in  water  leads  to  corrosion  and  solution  of  lead. 
It  seems  that  calcium  silicate  is  now  looked  upon  as  the 
most  efficient  protective  agent  against  solution  of  lead  in 

waters.  uiym^eu  uy  ^«^_^  w»^^i.^ 
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The  chapter  on  purification  of  drinking  water  embodies 
-the  results  of  the  work  of  Dr.  P.  Franklaud  on  this  point. 
We  learn  (p.  93)  that  the  view  that  calcic  carbonate  is 
held  in  solution  in  water  by  dissolved  COg  is  no  longer 
tenable.  However,  as  it  is  still  acknowledged  that  water 
holding  much  CO,  in  solution  will  dissolve  much  CaCO,, 
and  that  GaCO.,  is  precipitated  on  boiling,  we  need  not  be 
much  disturbed  by  this  recent  dictum. 

To  public  analysts  and  sanitarians  generally,  this  work 
•will  be  of  great  value. 

The  processes  employed  are  fairly  simple,  briefly  and 
•clearly  described,  and  the  whole  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  brought  well  up  to  date. 


Does  Inebriety  Conduce  to  Longevity  ?  By  Normjln  Kebb, 

M.D.,  F.L.S.,  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 

Inebriety,  &c.  &c.     London :  H.  K.  Lewis,  136,  Gower 

Street,  W.O.  1889. 
Thosb  who  indulge  and  trade  in  alcoholic  liquors  seem 
to  have  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls  that  spirit 
is  the  Great  Elisir  Vita),  and  they  claim  to  have  estab- 
lished this  proposition  upon  high  medical  testimony ;  for 
what  better  proof  can  exist  than  that  afforded  by  one  of  a 
large  number  of  tables  provided  by  the  collective  investi- 
.gation  committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association? 
This  table.  No.  IX.,  attests  that  **  total  abstainers,"  taken 
from  amongst  an  aggregate  of  some  4,200  males  over  25 
years  of  age,  die  at  an  average  age  of  51,  whilst  the  **  de- 
cidedly intemperate"  live  9  months  longer,  and  *<free 
drinkers  "  more  than  6  years  longer,  although  the  **  habi- 
tually temperate  "  outlive  the  "  decidedly  intemperate  "  by 
10  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  inconsistency  of  these  data  with 
scientific  observation  and  common  knowledge,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  by  these  willing  believers  to  seek  the  key 
of  this  mystery,  but  the  agreeable  dream  has  been  credu- 
lously adopted  as  sufficient  to  justify  a  perseverance  in 
pleasant  vices  and  not  less  pleasant  profits.  Wo  are  pretty 
well  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  selfishness,  but  we  hardly 
expected  that  the  Press,  the  "guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend "  of  the  public,  would  in  so  many  instances  have 
4is8erted  as  a  fact  a  conclusion  drawn  from  a  merely  super- 
ficial glance  at  one  table  from  amongst  so  many  of  the 
careful  and  elaborate  report  of  the  committee. 

Dr.  Kerr,  amongst  other  objections,  takes  exception  to 
the  method  of  obtaining  data  as  depending  too  much  upon 
the  memory  of  the  contributors  who  were  asked  to  revive 
their  recollection  of  the  cases  by  reviewing  their  certifi- 
cates of  the  cause  of  death,  given  during  the  preceding 
three  years ;  he  would  have  preferred  that  the  data  should 
be  collected  during  the  approaching  three  years,  and  noted 
down  with  all  the  facts  alive  in  the  mind. 

The  true  explanation  of  Table  IX.  appears  to  be,  how- 
ever, that,  as  total  abstinence  is  a  comparatively  new 
practice,  whilst  drinking  is  an  old  one,  it  is  presumable 
that  the  abstaining  class  consists  of  younger  persons  who, 
.being  individually  endowed  with  fewer  years,  would 
necessarily  yield,  when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  a  lower 
average  age  at  death  from  all  causes  than  the  drinking 
classes. 

Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  the  secretary  of  the  committee, 
states  in  the  report  that  Table  IX.  "  has  been  constructed 
simply  by  adding  up  in  each  class  the  ages  given  in  the  re- 
turns, which,  it  will  bo  remembered,  are  the  ages  at  death, 
and  striking  the  average."  If,  then,  the  above  explana- 
tion *^is  admitted,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  the 
average  age  of  total  abstainers — I  mean  living  total 
abstainers — ^at  any  time  during  the  three  years  covered  by 
this  inquiry,  was  considerably  less  than  the  average  age 
of  the  rest  of  the  community ;  so  that  the  class  of  ab- 
stainers has  contained  a  proportion  much  greater  than 
the  average  of  individuals  susceptible  to  early  death,  or, 
to  put  it  in  another  way,  has  had  a  greater  average  liability 
to  early  death,  apart  from  any  question  of  alcohol,  than 
any  of  the  other  classes."  Other  tables  corroborative  of 
this  view  adopt  for  all  cases  under  treatment  the  minimum 


age  of  80  and  of  40,  and  by  this  process  the  average  age 
at  death  of  total  abstainers  is  at  once  raised. 

Again,  there  is  a  '*  table  of  decades,"  by  which  it  is 
demonstrated  that  the  heaviest  mortality  falls  in  the 
twenties,  and  continues  to  do  so  through  the  fifties.  A 
glance  at  the  incidence  of  death  from  different  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  alcoholic  classes  will  tend  to  show  their 
liability  to  fatal  diseases,  and  help  to  correct  the  misinter- 
pretation which  has  called  forth  Dr.  Norman  Kerr*s  para- 
phrase. We  quote  one  example  from  the  report: — 
"  Cirrhosis  in  Group  R**  (age  40  to  60)  ♦*  shows  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  major  habits  (of  drinking), 
their  ratio  to  minor  habits  being  nearly  16  to  1.  In  Table 
XV.  it  will  be  seen  that  no  case  of  cirrhosis  occurs  lower 
in  the  scale  than  B,  G  (<  habitually  temperate  '  and  *  care- 
less drinkers '),  and  very  few  below  D  (*  free  drinkers  '), 
and  more  than  65  per  cent  in  E  and  D  (*  decidedly  intem- 
perate '  and  *  free  drinkers  *).  There  is  no  disease  which 
shows  anything  like  such  a  marked  preponderance  of 
intemperate  habits  as  cirrhosis." 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  whilst  praising  the  reporters  for  ex- 
tracting as  many  facts  as  possible  from  materials  too 
scanty  to  afford  the  means  of  trustworthy  generalization, 
may  be  understood  to  offer  an  explanatory  essay  as  a 
popular  index  to  the  central  point  of  error,  hence  there 
need  not,  in  future,  bo  any  excuse  for  those  who  write  for 
the  public  to  exchange  accuracy  for  sensation.  Although 
the  report  itself  tells  its  tale  in  so  intelligible  a  manner  as 
not  to  demand  for  its  comprehension  profound  scientific  or 
special  knowledge,  its  numerous  figures  and  eiaborato 
tables  require  attention,  it  is  true,  and  therefore  they 
would  make  it  for  some  persons  not  pleasant  reading,  but 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  careless  and  misleading 
statements  are  not  pleasant  reading  either. 


Nouveaux  ^Uments  iJPHygihie,  Par  Julbs  Abkould, 
M^decin-Inspecteur  de  TArm^e ;  Professeur  d'Hygi^ne 
a  la  Facultd  de  M^decine  de  Lille.  Deuxi^me  Edition. 
Paris :  J.  B.  BaUli^re  et  FUs.  1889. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  hygiene 
existing  in  any  language.  Such  a  statement  alone  will 
sufficiently  indicate  the  indefatigable  industry  which  has 
enabled  one  author  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  sanitary 
science  within  the  space  of  one  large  volume.  In  many 
respects  thd  work  is  an  international  review  of  the  sani- 
tary progress  of  the  most  highly  civilized  nations,  for 
justice  is  done  alike  to  English,  French,  German,  and 
Italian  research ;  and  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  study- 
ing contemporary  hygiene  no  more  cosmopolitan  work 
could  be  recommended.  It  is  no  pride  of  nation,  but  the 
strict  truth,  which  leads  us  to  assert  that  the  English 
have  so  far  led  the  van  in  sanitary  progress.  Whether 
we  shall  not  shortly  have  to  yield  our  place  of  honour  to 
some  other  nation,  is  for  those  to  decide  who  have  most 
deeply  refiected  on  the  compatibility  of  real  sanitary  pro- 
gress with  modem  democratic  views  and  institutions. 
The  supremacy  of  the  English  is  perhaps  most  clearly 
shown  in  the  chapters  on  sewerage,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  French 
sanitary  appliances  suitable  for  domestic  use  are  more  or 
less  faithful  copies  and  reproductions  of  English  inventions. 
Although  tbe  French  have  most  undoubtedly  been  the 
principal  gainers  in  these  international  exchanges  of  ideas, 
it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  withhold  his  admiration 
from  such  examples  of  continental  ingenuity  as  are  afforded 
by  the  Liernur  and  Berlier  systems  of  removal  of  excreta 
— systems  which  combine  adaptation  to  the  wants  and 
habits  of  the  people  with  adherence  to  recognized  sanitary 
rules  and  requirements. 

It  is  difficult  to  specify  any  particular  section  of  a 
work — all  of  which  is  compiled  with  care,  exactitude,  and 
thorough  comprehension  of  detail — as  being  more  notice- 
able than  the  rest,  but  the  description  of  the  lower 
micro-organisms  (the  moulds,  fungi,  and  bacteria)  is  re- 
plete with  practical  information,  andtj^^^tment  of  the 
pathogenic  microbes  is  sensible  and  up  ta  date.     The 
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anthor  is  evidentlj  rather  sceptical  as  to  the  influence  of 
milk  in  cansing  epidemic  outbreaks — an  influence  which 
is  DO  doubt  more  largely  recognized  in  this  country  than 
in  France.  The  relation  of  the  alkaloidal  substances — the 
ptomaines  and  leucomaines — to  saprophytic  microbes, 
snd  the  bearing  of  these  products  of  bacterial  life  upon 
disease  production  are  Tory  thoroughly  considered. 

The  first  portion  of  the  work  treats  of  general  hygiene, 
included  in  this  term  being  the  consideration  of  the  sani- 
tary relations  of  earth,  air,  water,  micro-organisms, 
hoases,  clothing,  food,  &o.  In  the  second  part  the  special 
hygiene  of  infancy,  schools,  villages,  towns,  industries, 
barracks,  ships,  prisons,  and  hospitals,  are  fully  con- 
sidered; whilst  in  a  third  part  the  organization  of  a 
sanitary  service,  and  the  leading  facts  of  sanitary  admini- 
stration as  carried  out  in  the  principal  countries  of 
Earope  and  the  United  States,  are  carefully  placed  before 
the  reader. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Amould's  work 
will  go  throug^h  many  editions.  As  a  text-book  and  a 
book  of  reference  it  will  be  consulted  by  the  workers  in 
sanitation  of  all  countries,  for  it  may  truly  claim  to  rank 
u  an  encyclopaedia  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  hygiene  and 
public  health. 

NOTES    ON    BOOKS. 


Tke  Treatment  of  Female  Inebriety  in  the  Cultured  ClasMes. 

By  Mrs.  Lt'OsTE.  London:  H.  K.  Lewis.  1889. 
I5  the  interests  of  public  health  the  sobriety  of  women 
is  of  Tital  importance.  If  the  mothers  of  the  coming 
net  should  unhappily  be,  to  any  substantial  degree, 
dniDken,  a  disastrous  crop  of  mental  and  physical 
mischief  from  excess  in  strong  drink  would  assuredly 
be  reaped.  The  heredity  of  alcohol  and  of  allied  ansss- 
thetics  would  so  accumulate  that  the  physique  and  morale 
of  the  nation  would  be  sensibly  deteriorated.  Inebriety 
has  been  steadily  increasing  among  females  in  England 
dming  the  past  decade,  and  the  appearance  of  such 
hrochures  as  this  is  therefore  timely.  Mrs.  L'Oste  speaks 
from  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  experience  in 
treating  cultured  inebriate  ladies,  and  it  is  hopeful  to 
find  that  some  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  have  been  perma- 
nently cured.  This  success  has  been  achieved  by  the 
treatment  of  the  inebriety  as  a  disease,  by  seclusion  from 
temptation,  by  strict  abstention,  and  by  appropriate 
medical  care. 


Our  Duty  to  Our  Filthy  Neighbours  in  Southern  India. 
A  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Ootacamund  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  by  Surgeon-General  G.  Bidib, 
jI.B.,  G.I.S. 
Whebsvek  English  rule  has  been  established,  some  effort 
has  been  made  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  the  subject 
races  a  glimmering  of  the  great  truths  of  sanitary 
•cieoce.  In  our  dealings  with  Oriental  nations,  any 
efforts  in  this  direction  are  too  often  at  variance  with 
religious  and  caste  prejudices,  and  have  to  take  into 
accoant  the  dense  ignorance  in  which  lai^e  masses  of  the 
popolation  are  steeped.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad  in 
India  as  elsewhere,  and  many  improvements  in  social 
condition  may  be  secured  to  future  generations  from  the 
xeneral  spread  of  education.  In  the  meantime  popular 
l<«turet  of  the  type  of  Dr.  Bidie*s  are  likely  to  prove  of 
the  KTsateat  utility.  A  knowledge  of  the  reason  why 
wrtain  practices  are  bad  and  reprehensible  is  likely  to 
secure  a  more  willing  obedience  to  sanitary  regulations 
dessfned  for  the  prevention  of  disease  dissemination  by 
unwholesome  conditions  of  air,  soil,  and  water.  The 
laws  of  the  early  Mahomedan  and  Hindu  sages  contain 
many  rules  and  precepts  for  the  protection  of  water  from 
poUntion  and  for  tho  prevention  of  epidemic  diseases, 
tormtng  codes  analagous  in  many  ways  to  those  enjoined 
on  the  Hebrews  by  the  law-giver  Moses  ;  but  these 
preeepfci  hare   fallen    into    disuse,    if    they  evor  were 


practised,  and  it  has  remained  for  the  nineteenth  century 
exponent  of  western  civilization  to  point  out  to  our  Indiam 
fellow  subjects  that  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  present 
day  are  in  strict  conformity  with  the  teachings  of  the 
founders  of  those  religions,  which  at  first  sight  appear  to 
o£fer  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  all  sanitary  advancement. 
Much  has  been  done  in  India,  but  vastly  moro  remains  to 
be  accomplished ;  and  any  effort  to  break  the  natives  of 
the  filthy  habits  which  are  the  legacies  of  generations 
of  ignorance  and  neglect  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise. 

POLICE.  COURT    CASES. 


SALE  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT  (1875). 
Adultebated  Milk. 
Before  Mr.  Bruce,  at  the  Town  Hall,  John  Whi taker ^ 
of  Red  House  Faim,  Whinmoor,  near  Leeds,  was  sum- 
moned under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  for  having  sold 
adulterated  milk.  Sir  George  W.  Morrison,  Town  Clerk, 
prosecuted.  Inspector  Walker  procured  a  sample  of 
milk  which  the  defendant  was  delivering,  of  which  on 
analysis  was  found  to  contain  15  per  cent,  of  added 
water.  On  another  occasion,  another  sample  was  taken, 
which  was  adulterated  with  water  to  the  extent  of  17  per 
cent.  Defendant  stated  that  it  was  the  fault  of  one  of  his- 
servants,  whom  he  had  discharged.  He  was  find  40s. 
and  costs  in  each  case. 

MARGARINE  ACT  (1887). 
Heavy  Penaltf. 
At  the  Marylebone  Police  Court,  on  June  26,  Messrs. 
Webb  <fe  Co.,  of  No.  161,  High  Street,  Camden  Town,  were^ 
summoned  by  Mr.  W.  H.  May,  one  of  the  inspectors  under 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  for  the  parish  of  St.  John,. 
Hampstead,  for  selling  by  retail,  at  their  branch  esta- 
blishment. No.  128,  High  Road,  Eilbum,  one  pound  of 
margarine  without  the  same  being  delivered  to  the  pur- 
chaser in  or  with  a  paper  wrapper  with  the  word 
margarine  printed  thereon  as  required  by  sect.  6  of  the 
Margarine  Act.  The  ease  having  been  proved,  the 
magistrate  (Mr.  De  Rutzen)  fined  the  defendants  jC20  and 
28.  costs. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT  (1875).— Sec.  6. 
TipPiMO  Refuse  on  Peiyatb  Pbopebtt. — Alleged 

Nuisance  at  Stanley. 
At  the  County  Magistrates'  Court,  before  Messrs.  John 
Bingham  and  W.  H.  Anderson,  a  case  was  heard  arising 
out  of  a  summons  taken  out  by  the  West  Derby  Local 
Board,  under  the  6th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1876,  against  the  Stanley  Land  and  Brick  Company,  for 
committing  a  nuisance  by  depositing  in  a  large  olayhole 
at  their  works  certain  ashpit  refuse  alleged  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  the  people  living  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Layton  (clerk  to  the  West  Derby 
Board)  appeared  in  support  of  the  information,  and  Mr. 
Segar  represented  the  defendant  company.  The  case  for 
the  complainants  was  that  the  defendants  occupy  a  large 
tract  of  ground  between  Prescot  Road  and  Edge  Lane,  and 
carry  on  an  extensive  business.  Sunk  in  the  land  there, 
there  is  a  large  excavation,  which  the  company  are  very 
desirous  to  fill  up,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  a  nrw 
roadway  from  their  works  into  Prescot  Road,  Stanley. 
With  this  purpose  in  view,  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
having  Liverpool  Corporation  ashpit  refuse  deposited 
therein.  Dr.  Carter,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
Board,  objected,  alleging  that  the  material  tipped  into  the 
hole  constituted  a  nuisance,  and  was  injurious  to  health. 
Tho  doctor  was  now  called,  and  described  the  stuff  which 
ho  had  soen  cast  into  the  excavation  on  the  occasions  of 
his  different  visits  to  the  place.  His  statements  were  cor- 
roborated by  the  inspector  of  nuisances  to  the  Board. — 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Seagcr,  Dr.  Carter  said  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  Board  had  deposited  litsumidden  refuse  in  the 
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same  excavation,  or  that  in  putting  stuff  of  this  descrip* 
tion  elsatrhere  they  had  committed  a  nuisanco.  Mr.  Dob- 
son,  of  Church  Road,  Stanley,  stated  that  for  some  time 
past  a  most  offensive  smell,  which  pervaded  his  house, 
had  proceeded  from  the  pit  complained  of.  Mr.  Kenny, 
coal  merchant,  who  has  an  office  in  Prescot  Road,  Stanley, 
testified  that  a  bad  odour  always  came  from  the  carts 
which  were  carrying  rubbish,  Ac,  to  the  pit. 

Mr.  Seager,  for  the  defence,  said  that  the  company 
required  to  make  a  road  from  their  works  to  Prescot  Road, 
which  would  enable  them  to  cut  down  a  large  bank  of 
clay  which  lay  between  the  present  excavation  and  the 
railway ;  and  when  this  was  done  they  would  get  from 
the  London  and  North-Wostem  Railway  a  siding  which 
would  enable  them  to  remove  the  bricks  (which  they 
made  in  enormous  quantities)  with  greater  facility  and 
■economy  than  they  did  at  present.  And  therefore  it 
became  a  matter  of  absolute  importance  to  them  (if  they 
were  not  breaking  the  law)  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  the 
operation  of  filling  up  the  pit,  which  they  had  been  doing 
for  a  considerable  time  past.  No  doubt  in  time  the  area 
would  be  filled  up,  but  it  would  not  be  utilised  for  build- 
ing purposes  for  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  He 
■earnestly  pressed  upon  the  bench,  if  they  had  any  doubt, 
not  to  come  to  a  conclusion  until  they  had  visited  the 
place  and  seen  for  themselves  whether  a  nuisance  existed 
•or  not.  He  would  call  medical  and  scientific  evidence  to 
3>rove  that  the  ashes  deposited  became  innocuous  by  a 
process  of  fermentation,  the  heat  in  a  tall  pile  of  refuse 
such  as  that  at  Stanley  becoming  so  great  that  it  actually 
•destroyed  anything  noxious  in  the  shape  of  animal  or 
vegetable  matter ;  and,  moreover,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years  the  mass,  if  opened,  would  be  perfectly  harm- 
less, and  safer  to  build  upon  than  the  ordinary  clay  foun- 
dation. Then,  every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  pick 
out  vegetables  or  other  deleterious  stuff  which  might  be 
iound  in  the  refuse ;  and  carbolic  acid  and  other  anti- 
septics were  constantly  used  to  deodorise  the  heap.  He 
would  also  produce  testimony  to  show  that  the  excavation 
was  in  an  open  space,  far  removed  from  dwelling-houses, 
and  neighbours  would  testify  that  they  did  not  suffer  from 
any  smells  arising  from  the  refuse. 

Dr.  William  Williams  stated  that  he  did  not  consider  it 
possible  that  there  could  be  any  danger  to  health  arising 
irom  the  excavation,  considering  the  position  of  the  houses 
in  the  locality.  He  was  convinced  that  the  proper  way 
of  dealing  with  this  ashpit  refuse  was  to  put  it  in  large 
heaps,  so  that  an  amount  of  heat  would  be  developed 
sufficient  to  set  it  on  fire;  and,  in  the  present  case,  all 
Tegetable  and  animal  matter  was  destroyed.  The  heap 
was  covered  on  the  surface  and  sides  with  a  thick  layer 
of  perfectly  dry  rubbish  from  the  furnace.  The  smell 
was  similiu'  to  that  which  came  from  an  average  ashpit 
refuse  heap.  Dr.  Darner  Harrison  gave  corroborative 
•evidence.  Mr.  Hedley,  secretary  to  the  company,  and 
John  M'Keckney,  chief  inspector  of  the  scavenging  de- 
partment of  the  Liverpool  CorporaUon,  also  spoke  to  the 
innocuous  character  of  the  stuff  deposited,  the  latter 
stating  that  in  the  course  of  several  years  it  was  the  best 
foundation  for  houses.  There  were,  he  added,  large  areas 
in  Liverpool  built  upon  such  matter,  and  he  believed  they 
were  healthier  than  houses  built  on  clay.  Mr.  Segar: 
Are  there  tips  very  much  nearer  houses  than  this  one, 
and  used  by  the  West  Derby  Local  Board? — Yes,  Sir. 
■Professor  A.  Norman  Tate,  analytical  and  consulting 
ohemist,  deposed  that  he  had  taken  samples  from  the 
heap  at  Stanley,  but  found  no  noxious  ingredients  to  an 
oxtent  that  would  be  deleterious  to  health.  As  to  the 
odour,  it  was  a  modified  ashpit  smell,  not  so  bad  as  an 
ordinary  ashpit.  Mr.  William  Wcthered,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  company,  described  the  deodorising  process 
adopted,  and  the  precautions  taken  to  remove  vegetable 
matter. 

The  magistrates  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
-was  a  nuisance,  and  they  must  call  upon  the  defendants 
to  abate  it,  in  the  terms  of  the  notice.  Mr.  Segar  asked 
them  to  state  a  case  for  the  court  above  upon  the  question 


as  to  whether  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  Local 
Board  itself  tipping  (which  they  had  excluded)  was  or 
was  not  material  to  the  inquiry,  which  the  magistrates 
consented  to  do,  and  Mr.  Segar  undertook  to  cease  all  fur- 
ther tipping,  and  cover  up  the  centre  of  the  heap  ponding 
the  appeal. 

Abatement  of  Nuisance. 
The  owners  of  14,  Little  Hunter  Street,  Borough,  were 
ordered  by  the  Southwark  magistrate  to  remedy  the  un- 
sanitary condition  of  those  premises  within  seven  days. 
Dr.  Waterworth,  medical  officer  of  health,  described  the 
condition  of  the  premises  as  '*  frightful,"  and  said  they 
were  totally  unfit  for  occupation. — Mr.  Anscombe,  in- 
spector of  nuisances,  who  had  taken  out  the  summons, 
said  the  Bridge  Houses  Estate  were  the  owners,  and  he 
had  repeatedly  written  to  .Guildhall,  but  the  authorities 
refused  to  take  any  steps  to  abate  the  nuisance. 

OVER-CaOWDIKO. 

John  Madigan  was  summoned  in  respect  to  the  over- 
crowding of  a  living-room  at  46,  Ifield  Road,  Kensington. 
The  room  was  inhabited  by  the  defendant,  his  wife,  and  a 
grown-up  daughter.  It  was  12  feet  by  9,  and  only  con- 
tained 164  cubic  feet,  whereas  the  law  required  400  cubic 
feet  for  each  person.  The  Bench  imposed  a  penalty  of 
10s. ,  together  with  Is.  a  day  from  June  14,  the  date  of 
the  service  of  the  vestry^s  order  to  abate  the  offence. 
The  owners  of  houses  in  Bloomfield  Yard,  Mary  Place, 
Netting  Hill,  and  in  St.  Katharine^s  Road  were  also  sum- 
moned. In  one  case,  the  sleeping  room  was  an  accumul  a- 
tion  of  rags,  hare-skins,  and  other  things,  the  stench 
being  unbearable.  The  tenant  was  a  collector  of  rags  and 
bones,  and  he  deposited  the  whole  of  his  refuse  in  his 
apartment,  his  bed  occupying  a  position  in  a  comer  of  the 
room.  In  another  case  the  inspector  stated  that  there 
was  an  absence  of  all  necessary  accommodation,  the  in- 
mates being  compelled  to  place  the  soil  in  the  dustbin. 
The  Bench  granted  orders  for  the  abatement  of  the 
nuisances  forthwith. 

Bad  Meat. 

At  the  Guildhall,  before  Mr.  Alderman  Evans,  Fred- 
erick Wilier,  a  horse  slaughterer,  of  North  Walsham, 
Suffolk,  was  summoned  at  the  instance  of  Chief  Inspector 
Wylde  for  having  sent  to  the  Central  Meat  Market  the 
carcass  of  a  cow  diseased  and  totally  unfit  for  hmnan 
food.  Mr.  Baylis  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers ;  the  defendant  was  represented  by  Mr. 
E.  C.  Rawlings.  Evidence  having  been  given,  the  Alder- 
man imposed  a  fine  of  £50  and  £8  3s.  costs ;  in  default 
two  months'  imprisonment. 

At  the  Rochdale  Police  Court,  Thomas  Bibby,  butcher, 
Drake  Street,  was  charged  with  exposing  for  sale  a  fore- 
quarter  of  a  cow  and  a  liver  in  an  unfit  state  for  human 
food.  Dr.  Henry,  medical  officer  of  health,  stated  that 
the  meat  was  in  a  decomposed  state,  and  the  liver  almost 
rotten.  The  accused  was  fined  £20  and  costs,  or,  in 
default  of  payment,  four  months'  imprisonment. 

Deservedly  Hbayt  Pskalties. 
At  the  Guildhall,  London^  before  Mr.  Alderman  Faudel 
Phillips,  John  Stafford,  described  as  a  butcher,  of  109,Wharf 
Street,  Leicester,  appeared  to  a  summons  to  answer  the 
charge  of  sending  to  the  Central  Meat  Market  four  quar- 
ters of  beef  diseased  and  totally  unfit  for  human  food. 
Mr.  Baylis  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers.  Inspector  Allen  having  given  evidence  as  to 
the  seizure.  Dr.  W.  Sedgwick  Saunders  (medical  officer 
of  health  for  the  City)  said  he  examined  this  meat  on 
May  16.  It  was  emaciated,  dark,  wet,  and  emitted  an 
offensive  odour.  It  was  the  carcase  of  an  animal  that 
had  been  ill  for  some  time.  Any  person  who  knew  any- 
thing about  meat  would  see  that  it  was  unfit  for  food. 
The  defendant,  in  reply,  said  the  animal  was  perfectly 
sound.  The  Alderman,  however,  had  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  accused 
knew  the  meat  was  not  fit  to  be  eaten.  This  kind  of 
thing — selling  poison  in  the  shape  of  food— must  be  stopped* 
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He  had  power  to  impose  a  fine  of  £20  for  each  piece. 
He  would  not  go  to  the  full  length,  but  fine  him  £15  for 
each  ;  that  would  be  £60  and  £4  48.  costs.  The  defen- 
dant asked  the  Alderman  to  give  him  time  to  pay.  This 
he  refused  to  do,  and  the  defendant  was  removed  to  the 
«ella. 

Before  Mr.  Alderman  Davies,  Thomas  Craig,  a  butcher, 
of  109,  Derby  Street,  13urton-on- Trent,  was  summoned 
for  sending  diseased  meat — two  pieces  of  beef — to  the 
Central  Meat  Market.  Mr.  Baylis  prosecuted  on  behalf 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  said  that  the  de- 
fendant bought  a  cow  for  £8  from  a  farmer  named  Cotton, 
who  told  the  accused  that  it  was  in  a  poor  condition.  He, 
howerer,  had  it  killed  and  dressed,  and  sent  one  side  to 
Messrs.^  Badam  &  Co. ,  of  the  Central  Meat  Market, 
where  it  was  afterwards  seized.  Charles  Allen  (inspector 
of  meat)  gave  evidence  as  to  the  seizure.  Dr.  W.  Sedg- 
wick Saunders  (medical  officer  of  health  for  the  City) 
deposed  that  he  examined  the  meat  in  question,  and  that 
it  was  in  an  extremely  foul  condition,  bearing  evidenoe 
that  the  animal  when  killed  was  suffering  from  long- 
standing disease.  Any  butcher  who  had  dressed  it  must 
have  known  at  once  the  condition  it  was  in.  For  the 
defence  it  was  stated  that  the  defendant  was  not  a  prac- 
tical butcher  and  had  no  knowledge  of  meat.  The  Alder- 
man said  this  was  an  extremely  bad  case.  He  should 
impose  the  full  penalty  of  £20  for  each  piece  of  meat 
— ^that  would  be  £40,  and  costs.  In  default,  defendant 
would  have  to  go  to  prison  for  six  weeks.  The  money 
was  paid. 

Bad  Mussels. 

At  the  Manchester  City  Police  Court,  before  Mr.  F.  J. 
Headlam,  a  mussel  merchant,  named  Thomas  S.  Hutton, 
of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  Yorkshire,  was  charged  with 
having  consigned  three  bags  of  mussels,  which  were  unfit 
for  human  food,  to  Joseph  Sykes,  fish  salesman,  of  Man- 
chester, who  was  also  charged  with  having  the  mussels 
in  his  possession. — Mr.  Hudson,  solicitor  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Manchester,  prosecuted,  and  the  defendant  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Byrne,  barrister.  Peter  Maguire 
Peterson,  mussel  merchant,  Hull,  said  that  a  vessel  con- 
taining^ a  cargo  of  mussels  arrived  at  the  port.  He  met  the 
defendant  there,  and  during  a  conversation  he  asked  him 
if  he  had  many  mussels  consigned  to  him  in  the  cargo.  He 
said  he  had  some,  and  the  defendant  at  once  said  they  were 
rotten  and  ought  to  be  condemned.  On  looking  over  the 
cargo  he  found  some  good  and  some  bad,  but  the  majority 
of  the  mussels  were  unfit  for  human  food,  and  the  defen- 
fendant  remarked,  *'  The  stink  is  fit  to  knock  you  down 
as  yon  go  alongside  the  ship.** — Cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Byrne :  He  sent  a  portion  of  these  mussels  away,  but  they 
were  not  intended  for  human  food.  They  wore  for 
fish  baiting.  He  had  known  mussels  to  be  good  at  the 
start  of  a  railway  journey,  and  to  perish  on  the  road. — 
Fred.  Altas,  assistant  to  the  last  witness,  said  he  saw 
Hatton  giving  instructions  for  the  loading  of  a  portion  of 
the  mussels  from  the  ship  on  to  a  railway  lorry.  After 
he  had  sent  them  he  said,  <*  I  wish  I  hadn^t  sent  them,  as 
they  all  ought  to  be  condemned.'* — Joseph  Sykes,  fish 
salesman  in  the  Fish  Market,  Manchester,  said  he  sold 
mussels  on  behalf  of  the  defendant.  On  May  14,  he  re- 
ceived a  consignment  of  five  bags  of  mussels  from  Hutton. 
He  sold  two  bags,  and  the  other  three  were  seized  by  Mr. 
Atkinson.  One  of  the  two  bags  was  afterwards  brought 
back  by  the  purchaser. — By  Mr.  Byrne :  On  the  same  day 
he  had  another  consignment  from  the  defendant's  brother 
from  Hull.  They  would  be  part  of  the  same  cargo,  and 
they  were  all  good. — Thomas  Dickinson,  inspector  of 
nuisances  for  the  city,  said  he  seized  the  three  bags  of 
mussels  as  stated  by  the  last  witness.  They  were  after- 
wards condemned  by  a  magistrate  and  destroyed. — Mr. 
Bryne  said  the  defendant's  explanation  was  that  at  the 
time  these  mussels  were  sent  from  Hull  they  were  all 
right.  He  denied  having  the  conversation  with  Altas 
spoken  to  by  that  witness.  So  far  as  he  could  ascertain, 
the  mussels  were  good  when  they  left  Hull,  and  it  was 
possible,  he  submitted,  for  them  to  go  bad  in  their  transit. 


— Mr.  Headlam  fined  the  defendant  £5,  and  ordered  him 
to  pay  £8  costs,  or,  in  default,  a  month's  imprisonment. — 
The  case  agamst  Sykes  was  withdrawn. 

Ckeating  a  Nuisance. 
At  the  Old  Hill  Police  Court,  Rowley,  John  Hadley, 
of  Ramrod,  Rowley,  was  charged  with  creating  a  nuisance 
by  placing  some  offal  on  land  near  Bell  End.  Mr.  Al- 
bright prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  Rowley  Local  Board. 
The  inspector  of  nuisances  (Mr.  Nicklin)  said  that  the 
stench  could  be  perceived  three  hundred  yards  away. 
Dr.  Beasley  spoke  to  several  complaints  having  been 
made  to  him  of  the  nuisance  by  inhabitants  in  Mincing 
Lane  and  Bell  End.  Defendant  was  fined  12b.  6d.,  and 
ordered  to  abate  the  nuisance. 

Nuisance  Inspector  ob  Sanitary  Inspector  ? 

At  the  Wigan  Borough  Police  Court,  on  June  3,  before 
Messrs.  W.  Roocroft  and  W.  B.  Johnson,  Thomas  Myers, 
butcher,  Schofleld  Lane,  was  charged,  at  the  instance  of 
James  Richard  Leggatt,  chief  sanitary  inspector  for  the 
borough  of  Wigan,  with  having,  on  May  23,  unlawfully 
exposed  for  sale  the  carcase  of  a  pig,  intended  for  the 
food  of  man,  on  the  premises  of  Patrick  McLoughlin, 
the  pig  being  unfit  to  be  used  as  such  food.  The  Town 
Clerk  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  W.  Lees  represented  the  de- 
fendant. 

The  Town  Clerk  said  the  summons  was  taken  out 
under  the  116th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  which 
stated  that  any  medical  officer  of  health,  or  inspector  of 
nuisances,  might  at  all  times  examine  any  animal  or  ear- 
case  exposed  for  sale  or  deposited  in  any  place  for  pre- 
paration for  sale  and  intended  for  the  food  of  man,  and, 
if  proved  to  be  unfit  for  human  food,  either  of  those 
officials  might  seize  the  animal  or  carcase  and  carry  it 
away  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  In  this 
case  Mr.  Leggatt,  the  chief  sanitary  inspector  of  the 
borough,  on  the  morning  of  May  23,  visited  a  wash-house 
at  the  rear  of  the  Black  Swan  Inn,  Scholes,  and  found 
the  carcase  of  a  pig,  which  was  dressed  for  the  purpose 
of  sale.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  animal  was 
not  fit  for  human  food,  he  called  in  Dr.  Bamish,  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  who  examined  the  pig,  con- 
demned it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  seized.  Mr.  Wall,  one  of 
the  magistrates,  afterwards  saw  the  pig,  and  being 
convinced  as  to  its  unfitness  for  food,  ordered  it  to  be  de- 
stroyed. He  (the  Town  Clerk)  believed  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  pig  was  the  property  of  Myers,  as  he  admitted  to 
the  medical  officer  and  the  sanitary  inspector  that  he  had 
purchased  it.  Therefore,  the  only  question  for  con- 
sideration was  as  to  whether  the  pig  was  really  unfit  for 
human  food,  and  if  he  proved  that  he  would  be  entitled 
to  ask  a  substantial  penalty  to  be  imposed. 

James  Richard  Leggatt,  examined  by  the  Town  Clerk, 
said  he  was  the  chief  sanitary  inspector  for  the  borough 
of  Wigan. 

Mr.  Lees  at  this  point  demanded  proof  of  Mr.  Leggatt's 
appointment  by  the  Corporation.  A  document  was  handed 
in  by  the  Town  Clerk,  but  Mr.  Lees  said  this  was  not  the 
appointment.  It  was  a  sheet  of  instructions  empower- 
ing Mr.  Leggatt  to  take  special  proceedings  under  the 
Public  Heidth  Act,  but  providing  he  was  legally  ap- 
pointed he  needed  no  such  si>ecial  instructions.  What 
they  required  was  proof  that  Mr.  Leggatt  had  been 
legally  appointed  as  nuisance  inspector. 

Witness  said  on  Thursday,  May  28,  about  1  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  went  to  a  wash-house  at  the  back 
of  the  Black  Swan  Inn,  Scholes,  which  was  tenanted  by 
Patrick  McLoughlin.  He  had  received  information  from 
a  constable  which  led  him  to  make  the  visit.  Witness 
roused  the  landlord  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  look 
inside  the  wash-house,  but  it  was  not  till  6  o'clock  that 
he  could  do  so.  Myers  himself  oamo  at  5  o'clock,  and 
asked  for  his  pig.  Witness  told  him  to  come  again  at 
6  o'clock,  when  the  landlord  would  be  on  the  scene. 

Mr.  Roocroft :  Were  you  there  all  the  time  from  1 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ? 

Witness  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  continuing  said 
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that  Myers  come  again  at  6  o'clock  and  unlocked  the 
wash-house  door  in  the  presence  of  witness  and  the  land- 
lord with  a  key  he  had  in  his  pocket.  Witness  then 
saw  the  pi^  hanging  from  a  beam  in  the  ceiling.  Its 
interior  had  been  removed,  and  it  was  ready  for  sale. 
The  flesh  was  wet  and  flabby,  the  inside  inflamed  and  in 
an  early  stage  of  decomposition,  and  altogether  it  was  in 
a  very  poor  condition.  Witness  told  Myers  that  the 
carcase  would  be  detained  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
medical  ofiBcer  of  health,  and  defendant  answered  "  All 
right."  Dr.  Barnish  arrived  at  20  minutes  past  9 
and  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  pig  in  Myers' 
presence.  He  instinicted  witness  to  seize  the  pig  as  it 
was  totally  unfit  for  food.  Witness  left  the  carcase  in 
charge  of  a  policeman  and  went  for  a  magistrate.  Mr. 
Wall,  who  went  back  with  him,  saw  the  pig  and  expressed 
himself  satisfied  that  it  should  be  destroyed.  After 
receiving  orders  to  that  effect  from  Mr.  Wall,  he  took 
the  pig  down  to  the  Miry  Lane  depot  and  saw  it  des- 
troyed in  the  In rge  furnace.  Myers  had  the  key  of  the 
wash-house  the  whole  of  the  time  and  owned  the  pig  was 
his  when  he  came  to  the  wash-house  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

The  witness,  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lees,  said  that 
Mr.  Wall  ordered  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  the 
carcase  at  20  minutes  past  10  on  the  morning  of  the 
23,  but  he  did  not  sign  the  order  till  the  following 
morning.  Witness  asked  Myers  for  the  intestines  of  the 
pig,  and  was  told  that  he  did  not  know  where  they  were. 
The  defendant  said  he  had  bought  the  pig  at  '*  Club 
Row,"  commonly  known  as  Vauxhall  Road.  He  told 
witness  nothing  with  respect  to  the  price.  Witness 
could  not  tell  what  was  the  matter  with  the  pig,  but  the 
coating  of  the  back  inside  was  very  much  inflamed. 
He  looked  at  the  back  of  the  ears  but  saw  ne  eruptions. 
He  could  not  say  what  condiiion  the  pig  was  in  when  it 
was  brought  to  the  wash-house  on  the  previous  evening, 
but  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  weather,  as  it  was  that 
night,  could  not  have  affected  the  flesh  so  as  to  cause  it 
to  go  bad.  He  did  not  think  the  atmospheric  influences 
had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

William  Kay,  called  by  the  Town  Glerk,  said  he 
took  the  minutes  of  the  committees  of  the  Wigan 
Town  Council.  He  produced  the  minute  book  of  the 
Sanitary  and  Sewerage  Committee,  which  showed  that 
on  February  5  it  was  resolved  that  James  Richard 
Leggatt  be  appointed  to  the  post  of  chief  sanitary  in- 
spector. He  also  produced  the  minute  book  of  the 
Town  Council,  from  which  it  appeared  that  on  February 
6  it  was  resolved  that  the  minutes  and  proceedings  of  the 
Sanitary  and  Sewerage  Committee  be  adopted  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  Lees  asked  to  see  these  minmtes,  and  after  ex- 
amining them  said  they  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
signed  by  the  mayor. 

Witness  acknowledged  that  they  were  not  signed,  but 
explained  that  the  Council  minutes  were  not  signed  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  they  were  all  signed  at  once. 
He  then  stated  that  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Town  Council  mentioned. 

Mr.  Lees  hoped  the  Town  Clerk  did  not  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  accepted  that  as  proof  of  the  appoint- 
ment. He  asked  witness  if  there  was  any  appointment  of 
Mr.  Leggatt  under  the  seal  of  the  Corporation  ? 

Witness:  No. 

Mr.  Lees  further  inquired  if  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man was  on  any  of  the  minutes  ? 

Witness  :  Not  on  the  Council  minutes. 

Dr.  Barnish,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  was  then 
examined  by  the  Town  Clerk.  He  corroborated  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Mr.  Leggatt,  and  described  the  flesh  of  the 
pig  as  pale,  soft,  and  flabby,  and  somewhat  wet  in  certain 
parts.  In  cross-examination,  witness  said  that  if  it  had 
been  a  healthy  animal  it  should  have  been  three  days 
before  the  flesh  showed  any  signs  of  decomposition.  The 
opinion  he  had  formed  was  that  the  pig  had  died  from 
parturian  fever.     There  was  milk  in  the  teats. 


Mr.  Lees,  in  commenting  upon  the  evidence  adduced, 
said  that  under  the  116th  section  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  the  nuisance  inspector  had  extraordinary  powers,  and 
it  was  essential  that  in  a  case  like  this  there  should  be  no 
doubt  as  to  his  appointment.  Unless  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed under  the  Corporate  common  seal  he  could  not 
act.  If  it  was  necessary  that  all  their  officers  should  be 
legally  appointed,  how  much  more  essential  was  it  that  an 
official  vested  with  such  powers  should  have  a  proper 
appointment  under  the  common  seal.  In  this  matter  his 
friend  was  bound  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  which  said 
itself  that  minutes  of  proceedings  should  be  taken  aa 
evidence  only  when  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
There  must  be  duly  signed  minutes  of  the  proceedings^ 
and  his  friend  had  failed  in  this  respect.  There  was  an- 
other point  which  sprung  up.  Even  supposing  that  Mr. 
Kay  was  present,  he  had  yet  to  prove  that  the  meeting 
was  legally  convened  and  held.  All  this  went  to  show 
that  Mr.  Leggatt  was  not  legally  appointed,  and  if  that 
was  so,  he  was  not  the  person  to  take  those  proceedings. 
Who  was  the  person?  The  words  of  the  section  said 
that  the  prosecuting  official  must  be  either  the  nuisance 
inspector  or  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  appointment  of  the  former  official  had 
been  proved  years  ago  in  that  court  by  Mr.  Peace. 
He  ventured  to  say  that  appointment  had  never  been 
revoked,  and  that  it  was  still  under  the  seal  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. The  prosecutor  in  this  case  was  the  "  chief  sani- 
tary inspector,"  and  not,  as  required  by  the  Act,  the 
nuisance  inspector  of  the  borough. 

Mr.  Ellis  suggested  to  the  Town  Clerk  that  the  case 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  a  fresh  summons  taken  out. 

The  Town  Clerk  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  withdrew 
the  case. 

Mr.  Lees  applied  for  costs,  but  Mr.  Roocroft  refused  to 
grant  this  request. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Axtdi  alteram  partem. 

[illl  oommuntcationA  mvut  bear  the  signature  qf  the  torttere,  though 
not  neoeesarily  for  pvhUcation,^ 


LECTURES  ON  SANITATION. 
I  NOTICE  with  great  pleasure  the  reports  and  papers  of 
the  work  being  carried  on  by  the  different  associations  of 
sanitary  inspectors,  but  regret  to  note  that  the  meetings 
of  these  associations  are  all  private  ones,  to  which  mem- 
bers only  are  admitted,  and  also  that  the  papers  given  at 
these  meetings  can  only  be  heard  or  read  by  very  few 
persons.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  great  deal  better 
both  for  inspectors  and  the  public  at  large  if  more  meet- 
ings were  held  and  public  lectures  were  given  in  different 
towns  on  various  sanitary  matters,  such  as  drainage,  venti- 
lation, foods,  &c.  I  think  that  the  only  way  for  sanitary 
inspectors  to  improve  their  position  as  public  officers  is  by 
educating  the  public  and  waking  them  up  to  the  dangers 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  to  the  importance  of 
having  good  drainage,  pure  air,  and  wholesome  food. 

I  firmly  believe  it  is  only  by  bringing  the  people  to 
think  about  such  matters  as  those  I  have  mentioned  that 
the  position  of  sanitary  inspectors  can  be  improved.  I 
hope  some  abler  pen  than  mine  will  take  up  this  subject. 

Bury,  May  25,  18b9.  J.  T. 


DISPOSAL  OF  HOUSE  REFUSE. 
I  HAVE  noticed  in  your  last  issue  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Taylor,  of  Rochdale,  calling  into  question  the 
accuracy  of  my  description  of  the  Rochdale  Corporation 
Manure  Works,  contained  in  a  paper  upon  the  above 
subject,  read  by  myself  before  the  Association  of  Sanitary 
Inspectors,  and  published  in  the  Sanitabt  Recobd  of 
April  16.  In  that  letter  it  is  stated  that  "the  de- 
scription has  some  little  resemblance  to  what  for  a  short 
period  occurred  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago."    Not- 
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withstanding  the  sweeping  terms  of  Mr.  Taylor's  letter,  I 
maintain  that  the  partioolars  given  in  my  paper  are  snb- 
Btantially  a  correct  yersion  of  the  method  adopted  when 
the  works  were  first  opened,  but  it  appears  that  at  the 
present  time  the  ashes  are  not  mixed  with  the  excreta 
becanse  they  were  supposed  to  reduce  the  strength  of 
the  manufactured  manure,  and  consequently  rendered  it 
of  less  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  moisture  is 
DOW  removed  by  evaporation  alone,  instead  of  by  absorp- 
tion and  evaporation  as  before. 

As  the  Rochdale  authorities  apparently  fear  that  their 
reputation  as  manufacturers  of  manure  may  suffer,  I 
■hall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  this  explanation  to  appear. 

June  4,  1889.  A.  Salmon. 


SANITARY  INSTITUTE  EXAMINATIONS  FOR 

INSPECTORS  OP  NUISANCES. 

Thi  model  answers  given  in  last  months  issue  contain  a 

great  deal  that  will  not  be  agreed  to  by  Inspectors  with 

any  practical  experience. 

The  statement  in  answer  to  Question  1,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  inspectors  to  act  «  generally  under  the  medical 
officer  of  health,"  requires  much  explanation  and  quali- 
iication  to  make  it  fit  in  with  existing  facts.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Inspector  to  endeavour  by  all  means  in  his  power  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  medical  officer. 

The  theory  that  the  inspector  is  or  should  be  subject 
in  all  things  to  the  medical  officer  is  probably  based  on 
a  part  of  the  first  clause  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
Order  of  March  1880,  defining  the  duties  of  inspectors. 
"  So  far  as  authorized "  by  the  sanitary  authority,  the 
inspector  shall  perform  his  duties  under  the  orders  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health. 

He  is  likewise  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  authority  he 
serves,  to  those  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and,  so 
far  as  his  duties  are  defined  by  the  Public  Health  Act, 
he  is  bound  to  carry  out  his  work  independently  of  special 
orders  from  any  source. 

It  was  snggested  in  an  article  in  the  Record  Diary  that 
the  authority  should  be  asked  to  pass  a  resolution  making 
the  inspector  generally  subordinate  to  the  medical  officer. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  such  a  resolution  would  be 
distinctly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  order  above 
quoted,  which  states  specifically  that  the  inspector  is 
responsible  for  obedience  to  orders  which  may  come  from 
four  different  sources,  and  no  order  of  a  sanitary  authority 
can  relieve  him  from  these  responsibilities. 

In  practice  it  is  not  usual  for  a  sanitary  authority  to 
pass  a  resolution  under  the  clause  above  referred  to ;  nor 
is  it  usual  to  require  the  inspector  to  receive  all  orders 
from  and  make  all  reports  to  the  medical  officer.  He 
makes  his  reports  direct  to  and  receives  orders  direct 
from  the  authority  he  serves. 

It  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  inspector  should 
fully  understand  his  position  and  responsibilities,  as  the 
following  instance  will  show : — 

A  case  of  infectious  disease  has  occurred  in  an  urban 
district  (not  possessing  powers  under  the  Water  Act;,  the 
medical  officer  of  health  wishes  to  have  the  house  imme- 
diately disinfected  in  a  certain  manner,  by  or  under  the 
eye  of  the  inspector,  and  a  sample  of  well-water  taken. 
He  gives  the  inspector  instructions  to  do  these  things. 

Now  as  regards  the  well-water,  the  inspector  has  no 
legal  right  to  enter  and  inspect,  if  he  takes  a  sample  he 
is  legally  a  thief  and  a  trespasser. 

With  reference  to  disinfection.  The  law  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  ifttmediate  disinfection.  The  medical  officer 
must  certify  that  disinfection  is  necessary.  The  authority 
must  meet  (perhaps  in  three  weeks*  time)  and  sanction 
the  service  of  a  notice  on  the  owner  or  occupier.  The 
Act  gives  no  power  to  prescribe  how  it  should  be  done, 
and  affords  no  information  as  to  how  the  inspector  is  to 
procure  entry  and  inform  himself  of  what  has  been  done ; 
and  it  is  only  upon  default  of  owner  or  occupier,  and  after 
another  sittmg  of  the  authority,  that  the  inspector  can 
procure  power  to  enter  and  do  what  is  required. 


Would  it  not  be  the  better  and  more  dignified  course 
for  the  medical  officer  to  confine  his  action  to  recom- 
mending what  he  deemed  necessary,  and  leave  the 
inspector  to  carry  out  an  extremely  difficult  and  delicate 
duty  to  the  best  of  his  power,  unfettered  by  any  attempt 
to  impose  on  him  orders  that  cannot  legally  be  enforced. 

What  is  true  in  the  case  of  disinfection  cited  will  be 
found  equally  true  in  many  other  instances  where  the 
medical  officer  and  inspector  have  to  work  together.  It 
might  be  advisable  to  have  the  law  and  the  orders  regu- 
lating the  duties  of  inspectors  so  altered  as  to  enable  them 
to  be  held  responsible  solely  to  the  medical  officer  as 
superior  officer ;  but,  as  things  stand  at  present,  any  in- 
spector who  forgets  or  overlooks  the  fact  that  he  is 
separately  and  independently  responsible  for  his  own  acts 
is  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  get  into  serious  trouble. 

There  is  hardly  one  of  the  model  answers  which  is  not 
open  to  the  objection  of  being  either  inaccurate  or  omit- 
ting important  points     I  will  note  a  few. 

Question  5, — ^Last  paragraph  but  one  says  that  the 
inspector  should  serve  a  notice  under  section  91.  He  has 
no  power  to  do  so ;  the  authority  (when  they  sit)  must 
receive  the  inspector's  report,  and  with  them  lies  the 
decision  as  to  whether  notice  should  be  served  or  not. 
The  last  paragraph  states  that  an  inspector  finding  a  stopped 
drain,  and  being  unable  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  nature 
of  the  stoppage,  should  serve  notice  under  section  102  of 
the  Act.  That  section  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  such 
a  case. 

Question  8. — ^In  case  of  discovery  of  unsound  food 
exposed  for  sale.  The  Act  says  nothing  about  waiting  for 
sitting  of  Petty  Sessions  or  of  a  Police  Court  to  have 
meat  condemned,  and  not  a  word  of  carrying  meat  to  the 
medical  officer  for  condemnation.  The  orders  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  say  that  the  medical  officer 
should  be  called  in  only  in  cases  of  doubt.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  action  taken  must  of  necessity  be  imme- 
diate, the  magistrate's  inspection  must  be  made  at  once, 
and  the  medical  officer's  also,  if  he  be  available ;  but  it 
may  be  that  he  holds  a  combined  charge,  and  is  travelling 
at  the  other  end  of  the  county. 

Question  10. — The  answer  should  at  least  have  referred 
to  the  most  important  duty  in  connection  with  dairies, 
that  of  preventing  infected  persons  from  handling  milk 
or  milk  vessels.  The  answer  referring  to  slaughter- 
houses quotes  the  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
laying  down  the  conditions  that  should  be  required  in 
recommending  new  buildings  for  license  as  slaughter- 
houses, a  duty  that  will  generally  fall  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  or  surveyor,  but  it  omits  nearly  all 
reference  to  the  special  duty  of  the  inspector  in  connec- 
tion with  slaughter-houses,  the  carrying  out  of  the  bye- 
laws.  The  answer  does  not  apply  at  all  to  registered 
slaughter-houses,  by  far  the  more  numerous  class.  The 
height  of  tank  above  floor  is  incorrect,  it  should  be  six 
feet  and  not  six  inches. 

Question  11. — Town  and  trade  refuse  capable  of  being 
dealt  with  by  a  refuse  destructor  seems  to  be  confused 
with  midden  and  pan  contents  that  may  be  usefully 
applied  to  the  land.  It  might  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of  an 
inspector  to  supervise  removal  of  refuse  for  disposal  on 
land,  but  the  working  of  a  destructor  would  be  the 
business  of  the  surveyor.  Ashes  would  be  of  no  use  to  a 
brickmaker  for  burning  bricks,  and  the  cinders  which 
might  be  so  used  would  be  of  no  use  to  farmers  for  sowing 
purposes.  Two  separate  things  are  here  mixed  up  as 
one.  It  is  not  usual  to  sift  that  description  of  house 
refuse  which  is  applied  to  land  as  the  answer  seems  to 
infer. 

A  RURA.L  Inspector. 


Clbethobpks  Sbwbbaos. — The  members  of  the  Local 
Board  were  recently  entertained  at  dinner  by  Mr.  Clark 
the  contractor,  to  celebrate  t^he  successful  completion  of 
the  Beaconthorpe  Sewerage  Outfall  Works.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Radford,  A.E.,  of  Nottingh|kffit;fe*%  Uee»k>l^©Mipeer  to 
the  works.  ( 
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NOTICES    OF    MEETINGS. 


INTEENATIONAL   CONGBESS   OP    HYGIENE   AND 
STATISTICS. 

Ths  first  meeting  of  the  General  Committee,  which  inclndes 
representatives  from  the  universities  of  London,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  the  lioyol  Collekres  of  Physicians 
and  of  Surgeons  of  Loudon,  Edinburgh,  and  Ireland,  the  Sani- 
tary Institute,  Society  of  Medical  Oiiicers  of  Health,  British 
Medical  Association,  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Boyal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Society  of  Arte,  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  and  many  other  lead- 
ing societies,  have  been  held  in  the  British  Museum,  Sir  Spencer 
Wells,  Bart.,  in  the  chair.  An  organising  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Sir  Douglas  Gkilton,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Cortield,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Dr.  E.  Frankland,  Mr.  Ernest 
Hart,  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  Dr.  E.  D.  Mapother,  Dr.  F.  J. 
Monath  Shirley,  Mr.  P.  Murphy,  and  Dr.  B.  Thome  Thorne,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  organize  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  which  is  to  take  place  in  London  in  1891. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OP  PUBLIC  SANITABY  IN8PECT0BS 
OP  GBEAT  BBITAIN,  NORTH- WE8TBBN  DISTEICT. 

Pruidmt.—A,  Carpenter,  Esq.,  J.P.,  M.D.,  C.S.S.,  Croydon. 

Vice-President.— J,  Stopford  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  Liverpool. 

ExxcuTiYB  Council. 

Chairman.— Wm.  Bland,  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  B«rton.upon- 
Irwell  (roral). 

Fice-Chatmwn.— G.  M.  Lloyd,  Surveyor  and  Inspector,  Higher 
Bebington;  B.  A.  Houghton,  Chief  Inspector  of  Nuisances, 
Birkenhead ;  T.  Broughton,  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Ganton. 

Council.— Isaac  Dixon,  Surveyor  and  Inspector,  Wavertree ; 
H.  D.  Mathiasp  District  Sanitary  Inspector,  Liverpool ;  T.  Wallis, 
Snrvevor  and  Inspector,  Wirral  (rural) ;  Hy.  Whurton,  Inspector 
of  Nuisances,  Waterloo ;  G.  W.  Price.  Pros.  Sanitary  Inspector, 
Liverpool ;  Watkin  Hall,  Surveyor  and  Inspector,  Great  Crosby ; 
J.  Boscoe.  Surveyor  and  Inspector,  West  Derby  (rural) ;  Wm. 
Jones,  Assistant  Surveyor  and  Inspector,  Bangor ;  W.  Stausfleld, 
Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Newton  Heath ;  J.  A.  Daveni>ort,  Sur- 
veyor and  Inspector,  Nantwich  (rural) ;  Jos.  Brooks,  District 
Sanitary  Inspector,  Liverpool;  A.  Salmon,  Surveyor  and  In- 
spector, Wallasey. 

Hon.  Trea«urtr.— Thos.  Turner,  Pistrict  Sanitary  Inspector, 
Liverpool,  14,  Wahusley  Street.  Egrremont,  Cheshire,  to  whom  aU 
subscriptions  should  be  paid. 

Hon,  Secretary.— A.  Taylor,  Sonitaxy  Inspector,  Wallasey,  16, 
Wolmsley  Street,  Egremont,  Cheshire,  from  whom  any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Association  may  be  obtained. 

Ketfretentatives  on  the  TMr^dan  CowncU.—J.  A.  Davenport,  Sur- 
veyor and  Inspector,  Nantwich  (rural) ;  Tfaos.  Wallis,  Surveyor 
and  Inspector,  Wirral  (rural). 

The  Chairman  and  Secretajy  are  ex-officio  representatives. 

Syllabub  of  Lbctubss,  Papbrs,  Ac.,  Sbssioh  1889-90. 
1889. 

May  II.— Visit  to  Mr.  Councillor  Herbert  Fletcher's  Ladyshore 
Collieries,  near  Bolton,  and  neighbouring  Manufac- 
tories, where  Smoke  Abatement  Appliances  are  in 
operation. 

June  8.— Short  Papers  by  the  Members :— Mr.  Henry  Martin, 
Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Birkenhead  Union  — and 
others. 

July  13.— Paper :  "  Pure  Air,  and  some  of  the  methods  of  pre- 
serving it."  By  Mr.  Thos.  Procter,  Inspector  of 
Nuisances,  Dalton-in-FumeM. 

Aug.  17.— Picnic  to  Chester. 

Sept.  14.— Paper :  "  Cow-sheds,  Dairies,  and  Milk-skops'  Order." 
Bf  Mr.  B.  A.  Houghton,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Nuisances,  Birkenhead. 

Oct.  I  a.— Paper :  "  The  Chemistry  of  Sewer  Gas."  ^Mr.  G.  H. 
Wilkinson,  District  Sanitary  Inspector,  Liverpool. 

Not.  9.— Paper :  Subject  not  fixed.  By  J.  Parry,  Esq.,  M.  Inst. 
C.B.,  Liverpool. 

Dec.  14.— -Second  Annual  Dinner. 
1890. 

Jan.  1 1. —Paper :  Subject  not  fixed.  By  Dr.  J.  Stopford  Taylor, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Liverpool,  Vice-President 
of  the  Association. 

Feb.  8.  -  Paper :  "  Plumbers'  Work,  as  appUed  to  the  duties  of 
Sanitary  Inspectors."  By  Mr.  A.  E.  Adams,  Dis- 
trict SaJiitary  Inspector,  Liverpool. 

Mar.  8.— Paper:  "Notes  from  <he  experience  of  a  Sanitary 
Inspector."  By  M  •.  Jas.  Cooper,  Superintendent 
Sanitary  Inspector,.  Liverpool. 

Apr.  la.— Annual  Meeting. 
The  Ordinary  Monthly  MeetiLgs  of  the  Association  are  held  on 

the  second  Saturday  in  each  month  at  6  p.m.,  in  the  Class  Boom, 

Free   Librarv,  William    Browii    Street,   Liverpool.     Monthly 

meettnga  of  the  Council  are  held  in  the  above  zoom  at  s  p.m. 
'^viooB  to  the  ordinary  meotin^. 


THE  METBOPOLITAN  PUBLIC  GABDENS  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETIKO  of  members  was  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  on  July  3, 
when  the  completion  and  opening  of  St.  Alphege  Garden,  Green- 
wich, was  announced.  It  was  agreed  to  place  seats  by  St. 
Michael's,  South  Bromlev,  to  lay  out  St.  Bartholomew's  disused 
burial-ground,  Smithtield,  and  St.  Clement's  ground,  Fnlham; 
to  offer  seats  for  Knightsbridge  Green  ;  to  take  steps  respecting  a 
plot  of  vacant  land  in  Newiugton ;  to  use  everv  means  for  oppos- 
ing encroachments  on  Barnes  Common,  the  closing  of  the 
Fulhain  Town  Meadows,  and  building  operations  upon  the 
Bethnal  Green  Poor's  Ijond,  the  disused  burial-ground  adjoining 
Whit  i eld's  Tabernacle,  and  the  whole  of  the  site  of  the  Coldbatli 
Fields  Prison ;  to  promote  the  Bill  for  the  restriction  of  the 
height  of  buildings  in  London,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  an 
open  space  in  Hammersmith.  It  was  reported  that  the  Pad- 
dmgton  Vestry  had  consented  to  allow  the  Association  to  plant 
three  trees  on  the  triangle  in  Bayswater  Bonil ;  that  an  ofiter  of 
seats  had  been  mode  for  Hyde  Park  Comer ;  that  two  large  beds, 
or  stands  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  had  been  erected  in 
Trafalgar  Square;  that  Bamsbury  Square  was  open  to  the 
public ;  and  that  £200  had  been  sent  by  the  Association  to  the 
fund  for  the  acquisition  of  the  North  Woolwich  Gardena. 


LOCAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


Thb  Condition  op  the  Shkfpield  Waterworks.— At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Waterworks  Committee  Mr.  E.  M.  Eaton, 
the  manager  of  the  undertaking,  stated  that  having  regard 
to  the  recent  lamentable  occurrence  in  America,  and  the 
disquieting  rumours  which  hod  prevailed  elsewhere,  he  had 
thought  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  committee  that  he  should 
make  a  careful  personal  inspection  of  the  emlionkments  of  the 
various  storage  and  service  reservoirs  belonging  to  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  works  connected  therewith.  He  had  pleasure  in 
stating  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  matters  of  ordinary 
maintenance  quite  unconnected  with  the  security  of  the  works, 
he  found  the  embankments  and  appurtenances  in  excellent  order 
and  condition. 

The  Water  Supply  of  Kirkby  and  Skeobt.— The  schemes 
for  the  supply  of  water  to  Kirkby-in-AshHeld  and  Skegby,  to- 
gether with  Stanton  Hill,  are  now  officially  completed.  The 
existing  supply  has  long  been  of  an  unsatisfactory  character, 
serioTis  illness  in  portions  of  Kirkby-in-Ashlleld  being  traced  to 
the  water,  vdth  the  result  that  the  several  sanitary  authorities 
arranged  with  the  Sutton-in-Ashfield  Local  Board  tor  a  supply 
from  their  well  at  Bushley.  The  contract  for  Kirkt>y  vros  let  to 
Mr.  C.  Green,  of  Botherham,  and  that  for  Skegby  to  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  of  Derby,  both  of  whom  have  done  their  work  satis- 
factorily, the  pipes  being  supplied  bv  the  Butterley  and  Stanton 
Companies.  Yesterday,  Mr.  J.  E.  Allsop,  chairman  of  the  Sutton 
Water  Committee,  accompanied  by  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Local  Board  and  Mr.  Hodson  and  Mr.  Walker  (the  engineers), 
tested  the  mains.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  houses  will  be 
connected  almost  immediately. 

OvER-c&owDiNO  NEAR  Belper. — At  the  Junc  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Belper  Burol  Sanitary  Authority,  Dr.  E.  Gay  lor,  one  of  the 
me<Ucal  officers  of  health,  presented  a  report  regarding  a  very 
bod  case  of  over-crowding  at  Kirk  I^ngley.  The  house  was 
situate  at  the  Common,  and  occupied  by  a  man  named  William 
Neole,  a  cripple.  A  daughter,  aged  25  years,  was  an  epileptic.  There 
was  another  daughter  with  two  children  and  her  husband 
Altogether  there  were  a  dozen  persons  and  two  bed-rooms,  if  one 
could  be  called  by  that  name.  The  whole  place  wore  an  aspect  of 
squalor  and  poverty,  and  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  were  mixed 
together  in  their  sleeping  arrangements  in  any  sort  of  fashion, 
with  no  other  sort  of  consideration  than  their  own  so-called 
comfort.  The  umial  order  was  made  for  the  house  to  be  closed 
against  so  many  occupants. 

The  Health  Committee  of  the  Glasgow  Town  Council  have 
agreed  to  increase  the  salary  of  Mr.  Fyfe,  the  Siuiitary  Inspector, 
from  £300  to  £500  per  annum. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Mbdicai.  Officers  of  Health. 
Barwibe,  Sydney,  M.B.Lond.,  Dipl.  Public  Health  (Cambridge), 

M.B.C.8.,  L.S.A.,  late  District  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 

theparish  of  Birmingham,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 

of  Health  of  Blackburn. 
Bremner,  Dr.,  has  been  appointed  conjoint  Medical  Officer  of 

Health  of  the  parish  of  Alyth. 
Brocklesbt,  Bichard,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  L.M.,  M.B.C.S.,  has  been 

reappointed   Medical   Officer  of  Health  to  the  Clee-with- 

Weelsby  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  at  a  salary  of  £a5  pe^ 

annum,  for  one  year,  ending  June  34,  1890. 
Clark,    Dr.  Arthur,  has  been  re-appointeid  Medical  Officer  of 

HealUi  to  the  Street  Urban  Sanitaj^  Authority  for  one  year. 
Cockill.  Dr.,  has  been  appointed  Dr.  Faxet's  deputy  for  the 
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HoesooOD,  Samael,  M.D.,  haa  been  re^kppointed  Hedical  Officer 
of  Health  to  the  Swinton  and  Pendlebuiy  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority. 

JoHirsToy,  £.  Cocks,  H.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.Eng.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  Leckhompton  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority. 

Maclagas,  J.  McOrigor,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.Edin.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Hexham  and  Halt- 
wtuatle  Boral  Districts. 

3£a68iah,  Dr.  B.  J.,  late  Besident  Medical  Officer  of  Barnes, 
Convalescent  Hospital,  Cheadle,  Ac.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  for  the  townships  of  Withington,  Bumage, 
Chorlton-cmn-Hardy,  and  Didsbnry,  Chorlton  Union,  and 
Public  Vaccination  Officer  for  Didsbury  and  Bumage,  in  place 
of  Dr.  Iiring,  resigned. 

MvBDOCH,  Mr.  Andrew,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  Bainf  ord  Urban  Sanitary  District  of  the  Prescot 
Union. 

Owen,  John  Morgan.  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Fishguard  Dis- 
trict, vice  William  Dean  Wathen,  L.B.C.P.,  M.B.C.S.,  and 
L.M.,  dsceased. 

SspjiATVK,  Dr.,  has  been  appointed  Dr.  Fagnt's  deputy  for  the 
Ambleside  District  of  the  Westmorelana  combined  district 
during  the  Tacancy. 

BvTBERrORD,  John  James,  M.D.St.And.,  L.B.C.P.,  L.M.Edin., 
has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Shiplcyi 
Yorkshire,  vice  William  Henry  Ellis,  M.B.C.S.£ng.,  L.S.A., 
resigned. 

WieHTWiCK,  P.  P.,  M.B..  M.B.C.&,  L.B.C.P.,  D.P.H.,  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  St.  Olave  District,  Sonthwark, 
vice  J.  Northcote  Yinen,  M.D.Aberdeen,  L.S.A.Lond., 
resigned. 

WiLLUKSov,  A.  Maxwell,  M.B.,  CM.,  has  been  appointed 
Medictl  Officer  of  the  landward  portion  of  the  parish  of 
Alyth. 

WzLSOK,  A.  F.,  L.F.P.S.01a8g.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  Stirling,  vice  Donald  MoFadyen,  M.D. 
Ohug.,  CM.,  resigned. 

Poos-Law  Medical  Officers. 

Alford,  Charles  Edward,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-ap. 
pointed  District  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Misterton. 

Arkstroxo,  Leonard  H^  B.A.Camb.,  M.B.CS.£ng.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  the  Bedale  District  of  the  Ley- 
bum  Union. 

Bbesttoh,  William  H.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A..  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Northern  District  of  Plymouth  In- 
corporation. 

Brodrick,  H.  Edward,  M.D.,  B.S.,  M.B.CS.,  L.S.A.,  has  been 
appointed  District  Medical  Officer  for  Knayton,  in  the  Thirsk 
Union  District,  and  Medi'-al  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator 
for  the  Borrowby  District  in  the  Northallerton  Union. 

BuTTureiLAM,  C  E.  S.,  L.F.P.S.GIasg.,  L.A.H.Dub.,  has  been 
appomted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Williton  Union 
(Eastern  District,  Somerset),  vice  B.  Pairman,  resigned. 

Calcott,  L.  B.,  M.B.CS.,  L.S.A.£ng.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Oundle  Bural  and  Union  District. 

Carr,  Mr.  E.  (Kewport  Pagnell),  has  been  appointed  Vacci- 
nation Officer,  vice  Mr.  Thomas  Payne,  resigned. 

Chakbbbs,  Dr.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the 
District  of  Long  Eaton  by  the  Shardlow  Board  of  Guardians. 

Cheitham,  Walter  Henry,  M.D.Durh.,  M.B.,  M.B.CS.Eng., 
has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  Whariedale  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  William 
Maw  Pinder,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  M.B.CS.Eng.,  and  L.S.A., 
deceased. 

CooPBB,  Mr.  William  F..  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to 
the  Sth  District  of  the  Newmarket  Union,  vice  Mr.  Edward 
Watson,  M.B.CS.,  L.S.A..  resigned. 

Corbet-Ltok,  Mr.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  for  the  Scrooby  District,  Betford  Union. 

Btahs.  Oliver,  C.P.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the 
and  District  of  the  Kidderminster  Union. 

FoRSTTH,  Bobert,  M.D.Ghisg.,  M.B.  and  CM.,  has  been  re-ap- 
pointed  Medical  Officer  of  Birstal,  Birkenshaw,  and  Drigh- 
lington  Union  Districts. 

Habt,  Frands  J.  L.,  M.B.,  CM.Edin.,  has  been  appointed  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  the  Wansford  District  of  the  Stamford  Union. 

HniD.  Albert,  L.B.O.S.  and  L.M.Edin.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
reappointed  Medical  Officer  of  South  Molton  Union  District. 

HiBST,  A.,  M.D.St. Andrews,  F.B.CP.Edin.,  has  been  re-ap- 
pointed  Medical  Officer  of  Prestwich  Union  District. 

HxTTCHnrsojr,  A.  C,  M.D.,  appointed  District  Medical  Officer  to 
St.  Leonard,  Uhoreditch,  vice  F.  C  Boe,  L.K.Q.CP.Ireland, 
L.B.C.S.Lre]and,  deceased. 

iBOLB,  A.  C,  M.B..  B.C,  M.B.C8.Bnfif.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Cambridge  tfnion,  vice  B.  N.  Ingle, 
M.D..  L.B.CP.,  London,  resigned. 

JOVKS,  Darid  J.,  M.B.,  M.S.£din.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Penderyn  District,  Merthyr  Tydfll  Union. 

JovBs,  Dr.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  Second 
District  of  the  Halstead  Union,  at  a  salary  of  £45  per 
annum. 

KoKRTLiTB,  Mr,  Maurice,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to 
the  Hartfleld  (No.  3)  District  of  the  East  Grinstead  Union, 
vice  Mr.  W.  WalUs,  resigned. 


Lawsom,  Joseph,  M.B.,  L.B.CS.,  L.M.Ireland,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Hebden  Bridge  Union  and  Tod- 
morden  Bural  Districts. 

LxBscHiMa,  Mr.,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Tiverton  Guardians 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Halberton  and  Willand  Parishes,  at  a 
salary  of  £22  per  year  for  the  former  and  £8  for  the  latter. 

Lillet,  James  Harvey,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for 
the  City  District  and  the  Workhouse  of  the  Hereford  Union, 
vice  Mr.  G.  B.  Hanbury,  MiB.CS.,  L.S.A.,  resigned. 

Llbwelliv,  Mr.  J.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  and 
Public  Vaccinator  to  the  Williton  Union  (Stogursey  District), 
Somerset,  vice  B.  Pairman,  M.D.,  resigned. 

Lton,  a.  C,  M.D.,CM.,  M.B.Aberd.,  has  been  re-appointed  Dis- 
trict Medical  Officer,  East  Betford  Union. 

Matthews,  Mr.  Charles  T.,  has  been  appointed  Dr.  Saunders' 
Deputy  as  Union  Medical  Officer  of  Clyst-Lydon,  Exeter. 

MoBRisoir,  B.  S.,  M.B.,  CM.Edin.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Cleckheaton,  Hunsworth,  and  Gamersat  Districts. 

Nappeb,  a.  a.,  M.B.CS.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Hambledon  Union. 

NoBRis,  Oliver,  Mr.,  has  been  oppointed  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Weaverthorpe  District,  Duffield  Union,  vice  Mr.  John  Bell, 
resigned. 

O'Fabuell,  Dr.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the 
North  District,  Yarmouth  Union. 

PoBTBB,  Dr.,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Edmonton  Board  of 
Guardians  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  newly-formed 
Western  District  of  Tottenham  Parish. 

BiCHABDSOH,  W.  J.,  M.B.,  CM.Edin.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  to  the  North  Keighley  District  of  the  Keighley 
Union. 

BoBiirsoH,  James,  M.D.Bmssels,  L.B.CP.Edin.,  M.B.C.S.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Turton 
Union  Ihstriot. 

BooBBS,  G.  P.,  L.B.CS.Ireland,  and  L.B.CP.Edin.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  to  No.  4  or  Central  Dartford  Dis- 
trict, Greenwich  Union. 

BusHBB,  James  Golby,  M.B.CS.Eng^  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  for  the  Grafton-Flyford  and  Upton-Snodbury 
Districts  of  the  Pershore  Union« 

Busbbll,  James,  M.A.Aber.,  M.B.,  CM.Edin.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Keighley  Union,  vice  J.  Wilson, 
Ii.B.CP.,  L.B.CS.,  resigned. 

Spbncbr,  Edward  M.,  M.D.Toronto,  L.B.CP.,  L.B.C.S.Edin., 
has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  the  Buckland  District 
of  the  Tavis^k  Union* 

SuoABS,  J.  C,  M.D.,  M.Ch.Ireland,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  and  Public  Vaooinator,  Dungannon  Dispensary  Dis- 
trict. 

Stttcliff,  J.  H.,  M.B.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  of  the  Horsley  Dis- 
trict, Guildford  Union. 

Thompson,  Isaac,  M.B.Edin.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Medical  Officer,  Coventry  Union. 

Thompson,  S.  M.,  MJ).,  Besident  Medical  Officer  of  the  South 
Dublin  Union,  has  been  appointed  a  Visiting  Physician  to  the 
Institution,  vice  Dr.  Jennings,  resigned. 

Thtnb,  Dr.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Potter's  Bar,  Ec&nonton  Union,  for  one  year. 

Tbavis,  George  L.,  M.B.CS.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Weybunbury  District  of  the  Nantwich  Union. 

Wbabikg,  Bichard,  M.D.,  M.B.,  CM.Edin.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Childwall  District,  West  Derby  Union. 

Wxbb,  John  Staines,  M.B.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-ap- 
pointed District  Medical  Officer  of  Marshwood. 

Wbbxler,  Humphry  J.,  M.B.,  M.B.CS.,  L.B.CP.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  Second 
District  of  the  Wycombe  Union,  vice  P.  H.  Turner,  M.B.CS., 
L.S.A.,  resigned ;  also  Surgeon  to  the  High  Wycombe  Cot- 
tage Hospital  and  Medical  Officer  to  the  High  Wycombe 
Provident  Dispenftary,  vice  F.  H.  Turner,  resigned. 

Woodward,  Mr.  Martin,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  Eckington  District  of  the  Pershore  Union 
for  the  period  of  three  years. 

Public  Analysts. 

STBVEirsoir,  Thomas,  M.D.Lond.,  F.B.CP.,  M.B.C.S.En^.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Public  Analyst  to  the  St.  Olave's  Union. 

Stxyensoh,  Thomas,  M.D.Lond.,  F.B.C.P.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has 
been  appointed  Public  Analyst  to  the  St.  Olave's  District 
Board  of  Works. 

SURYETOBS. 

Gordon,  Mr.  J.,  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Borough  of 
Leicester,  has  been  appointed  Chief  Engineer  to  the  London 
County  Council,  at  a  salary  of  £1,500  a  year. 

Mabston,  Mr.  C  F.,  of  Walsall,  has  been  appointed  Borough 
Surveyor  to  the  Sutton  Coldfleld  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Jolm 
Fletcher,  who  has  accepted  an  appointment  at  Durban, 
Natal. 

Webstbb,  Mr.  John  Lawton,  the  Borough  Surveyor  to  the 
Urban  Sanitary  Anthoritv  of  Multon,  '^»kB>4las  been  ap- 
pointed Surv^or  of  tho  fiost  Biding.  ^ 
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Inspectors  of  Nuisances. 

Etah B,  Mr.  Ebenezer,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

to  the  Sural  Sanitury  Authority  of  Butnin  Vnlon,  vic«  Mr. 

Henry  Davies. 
EvAirs,  Mr.  John  Evan,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of 

Nuisances  to  the  St.  Olaves'  Union. 
HAAaADiHE,  Stephen,  has  been  re-appointed  Sanitary  Inspector  to 

the  Hendon  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  a  siuary  of  about 

£125  per  annum. 
Bawlxvs,  Mr.  Alfred,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisancee 

to  the  Bural  Sanitary  District  of  the  Westboume  Union,  vic9 

Mr.  Joseph  Trudgett. 


RESIGNATIONS. 


Abuhdxll,  Shirley  Woolmer,  M.B.G.S.Eng.,  and  L.S.A.,  Medical 

Officer  of  the  North  Welney  District  of  the  Downham  Union. 
Dals,  Henry  Bidley,  L.B.C.P.Edin..  L.M^  MJLC.S.,  and  L.8.A., 

Medical  Officer  of  the  Sunderland  District  of  the  Sunder- 
land Union. 
KsLLETT,  Bobert  Ouy,  L.K«Q.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.L,  Medical  Officer  of 

the  and  Division  of  the  ist  District  of  the  Halsteod  Union. 
LsB,  Mr.  J.,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Weardale  Union. 
Luton,  Mr.  T.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  St.  Mary  District  of  the 

Taunton  Union. 
Mould,  Mr.  James,    Sanitary   Inspector  to  the  Marlborough 

Urban  Sanituy  Authority. 
Paost,  Charles  Edward,  M.B.C.S.En|r.,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  Medical 

Officer  for  the  Westmoreland  combined  District. 
PiABCB,   Edward,    M.B.C.S.Eng.,    L.S.A.,   Medical  Officer  of 

Health  to  the  Camelf  ord  Union  Bural  Sanitary  District. 
Bbad,  Mr.  Charles  George,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  Medical  Officer  of 

the  Stradbroke  District,  Hozne  Union. 
TwBEDT,  Charles.  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Knayton 

District  of  Thirsk  Union. 
Waltbbs,  Mr.  T.  G.,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Paignton 

Urban  Sanitajry  District  of  the  Totnes  Union. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Francis,  Medical  Officer  of  the  North  Keighley 

District  and  Workhouse  of  the  Keighley  Union. 


VACANCIES. 


MxDiCAL  OFrxcBB  OP  Hbalth.— The  New  Bomney  Urban  Sani« 
tary  Authorily  wUl,  on  August  is,  appoint  a  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  to  the  Urban  Sojoitaiy  District,  at  the  annual 
salary  of  £10.  Applications  by  August  10,  to  Henry  Stringer, 
Esq.,  Clerk,  New  Bomney. 

Mndical  Offxcxr  required  by  the  Glentres  Union  for  the  Car- 
rick  Dispensary.  Salary  £ii<  per  annum  and  fees.  Applica- 
tions byJuly  19,  to  Mr.  Arthur  Brooke,  Hon.  Sec.,  White- 
house,  KUlybegs,  Co.  Donegal. 

SuRYETOB.— The  Cleator  Moor  Local  Board  require  the  services 
of  a  Surveyor  for  their  district.  Candidates  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  sewa^  disposal  and  chemical  treatment  of  the 
same,  and  otherwise  competent  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
office.  AppUcations,  with  testimonials,  to  the  Clerk  to 
the  Board,  Henry  Bothery,  Esq. 

SuBVBTOE.— The  Town  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  will,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  July  x6.  proceed 
to  the  election  of  a  Surveyor  for  that  Borough.  Salary  £aoo 
per  annum. 

SuBvsTOB.— The  Acton  Local  Board  are  advertising  for  a  Sur- 
veyor. Candidatee  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  any 
private  practice.  Age  not  to  exceed  4^  years.  Salary  £3^0 
per  annum.  Applications,  with  copies  of  testimonials,  to  be 
sent  to  the  Chairman,  and  endorsed  *'  Application  for  Sur- 
veyorship,"  by  July  16. 

Abbistanx  Bobough  SuBVBT0B.~The  Corporation  of  Walsall 
require  a  person  to  fill  the  above  post ;  must  be  active  and 
intelllffent,  and  had  good  experifimoe  in  similar  capoci^.  He 
must  oe  competent  to  take  levels,  moke  surveys,  and  prepare 
plans,  estimates,  and  specifications.  Salary  £iao  per  annum, 
witix  an  increase  of  £10  per  annum,  until  it  reaches  £150,  for 
mcoitorious  service.  Applications,  toting  age  and  experience, 
with  not  more  thui  three  testimonials,  and  marked  outside 
"ABsistant  Surveyor,"  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Cooper,  Town 
Clerk,  Walsall,  by  July  ao. 
bTBPBCTOR  or  Nuisances,  kc.  —  The  St.  Saviour's  Board  of 
Works  ore  advertising  for  applicants  for  the  above  post. 
Candidates  to  be  not  more  taux  40  vears  of  age,  and  nold 
a  certittcale  of  the  Sonitarv  Institute,  or  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  Plumbing  and  Sanitary  Work. 
Saliury  £110  per  annum,  with  dwelling-nouse,  cool  and  gas. 
W.  H.  Atkins,  Esq.,  Clerk. 


DEATHS. 


Bbacboft,   Henry,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Droitwich 

Union. 
Ball,  Benoni  Timothy,  L.S.A.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  St. 

Austell  Union,  Cornwall. 
PiNDBB,  Wm.  Maw,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  and  L.S.A., 

Medical  Officer   of   Health,    South   Division,    Whorfedals 

Union,  Yorkshire. 
Bob,     F.     C,    L.K.Q.C.P.Ireland,    L.B.C.S.Ireland,   District 

Medical  Officer  to  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch. 
Todd,   W.   J.,   L.B.C.P.,  M.B.C.S.,    L.S.A.North   Petherton, 

Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator,  9th  District,  Bridg- 
water Union. 
Wathbn,  William  Dean,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A..  Medical  Officer  of 

Health,  Fishguard,  Union  Medical  Officer. 


CONTRACTS. 


Shxblbt  and  Fbxbxantlb  Local  Boabd. 
Thb  Local  Board  for  the  District  of  Shirlev  and  Freemantle  are 
desirous  to  receive  Tenders  for  laying  about  6  miles  of  Pipb 
Sewbbs,  with  the  necessary  manholes,  gullies,  &c.,  constructing 
Thbbb  Bbsbbvoibs,  lowering  existing  Outfalls,  and  other  work 
incidental  thereto. 

Specifications,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  H.  J. 
Weston,  AssocI.C.E.,  Surveyor  to  the  Jjocal  Board,  178,  Shirley 
Bood,  Shirley,  Southoxnpton. 

Tenders  (endorsed  "Tender  for  Freemantle  Sewage  ")  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Offices  of  the  Board  not  later  than  Monday, 
July  39. 

M.  Habte,  Clerk. 
Poplab  Union. 

The  Guardians  of  Poplar  Union  are  prepued  to  receive 
Tenders  for  a  new  system  of  Drainage  a^  tke  Workhouse,  High 
Street,  Poplar,  £. ;  also  for  Works  to  Soil  Pipes,  Bain-water 
Pipes,  &c. 

Drawings  and  SpedficationB  may  be  seen  at  the  offices  of 
Messrs.  Clarkson,  Surveyors,  46,  High  Street,  Poplar,  E. 

Tenders  mav  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Clarkson,  and  must  be 
delivered  not  later  than  Wednesday,  July  24,  at  the  Union  Work- 
house, High  Street,  Poplar. 

G.  Hbbbbbt  Louqh,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

TOTTBNHAM  LOCAL  BOABD  OP  HbALTH.— TO  WbLL  SINKBBB. 

The  Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health  invite  Tenders  for  the 
formation  of  a  well  and  24-inch  boring  in  the  dmlk,  at  their 
Longwater  Pumping  Station,  Tottenham. 

Specifications,  &c.,  may  be  seen,  and  form  of  Tender  obtained 
of  Mr.  J.  E.  Worth,  Engineer  to  the  Board,  at  the  offices.  High 
Bood,  Tottenham. 

Tenders  to  be  delivered  to  me  not  later  than  Tuesdav^,  July  16. 
Edwabd  Cbownb,  Clerk  to  tne  Board. 

Lakbbth  Vbbtbi. 
-The  Vestrv  of  the  Parish  of  Lambeth  hereby  give  notice  that 
they  ore  desirous  of  contracting  for  the  construction  of  i,ajo  ft. 
line  of  4  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  Brick  Sewer  in  Water  Lone,  Brixton. 

Drawings,  Ac,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  H. 
Mclntoch,  Surveyor,  at  the  Vestry  Hafl,  Kennington  Green, 
between  laand  3. 

Tenders,  marked  *'  Tender  for  Sewer,"  must  be  delivered  at 
the  Vestry  Hall  not  later  than  Thursday,  July  18. 

H.  J.  Skxth,  Clerk  to  the  Vestry. 

CiTT  OF  Bblfabt.—Maxn  Dbainaob  Wobks  (Contract  No.  3). 

The  Corporation  of  Belfast  are  desirous  of  receiving  Tenders 
for  the  construction  of  a  High  Lbvbl  Sbwbb  and  other  works 
oonnected  thereto. 

Drawings  and  Specifications  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the 
City  Surveyor,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bretland,  M.I.C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Belfast, 
and  copies  thereof,  and  of  the  bill  of  quantities  with  form  of 
Tender,  may  be  obtained  on  payment  of  5  guineas,  returnable  if 
a  bond  ,^2e  Tender  be  furnished  in  the  manner  prescribed  bv  the 
Specification,  and  on  the  Drawings  and  Specification  being 
returned. 

Tenders  (endorsed  *'  Main  Drainage  Works,"  Contract  No.  a) 
addressed  vo  me,  must  be  delivered  at  my  office  on  or  before 
July  33* 

Samubl  Black,  Town  Clerk. 

Thb  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  Paddington  are  prepared  to  receive 
Tenders  for  erecting  and  completing  a  Public  Ubxnal  and  Con- 
VBNnBNCES  Undbbobound,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  Pad- 
dington Green,  together  with  works  incidental  thereto. 

Tenders  to  be  directed  "  To  the  Vestry,"  and  left  at  the  Vestry 
Hall,  Harrow  Bood,  before  3  p.m.  on  Mondav,  Julv  15. 

Specifications.  &c.,  may  be  seen,  and  further  particulars 
obtained  from  tne  Surveyor,  at  the  Vestry  HalL 

Fbank  DiTHB&zDax,  Vestiy  Clerk. 
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THE  INSPECTION  AND  CLEANSING 
OF  DOMESTIC  DRAINAGE. 

By  W.  D.  Scott  Moncrieff. 

The  arrangements  whick  were  made  for  the  drainage 
of  houses  until  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century  were  intended  only  to  provide  an 
outlet  for  the  sewage,  without  taking  into  account 
the  dangers  to  health  which  arise  from  the  intrusion 
of  noxious  gases  w^hich  are  given  off  in  its  passage 
to  the  sewer  or  cesspit.  The  earliest  appliance  for 
preventing  the  free  passage  of  gases  backwards 
through  the  drains  was  a  "dipstone" — which  is  a 
primitive  form  of  trap/*  As  a  rule  these  were  fixed 
witli  a  vertical  tongue  projecting  downwards  from 
the  upper  part  or  cover  of  a  built  box  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  bottom,  the  *'  seal "  being  provided 
for  by  the  inlet  and  outlet  having  a  higher  level  by 
a  few  inches  than  the  lower  edge  of  the  tongue. 

The  idea  of  disconnecting  the  further  portions  of 
the  drain  and  sewers  from  the  house  section  came 
later  on,  and  in  the  case  of  the  built  box  and  dipstone 
would  have  been  embodied  by  leaving  the  half  of  the 


been  applied  to  houses  in  open  situations  in  the 
country,  I  have  seen  no  sufficient  reasons  to  condemn 
it,  and  this  opinion  would  be  supported  by  many 
sanitary  experts.  Following  closely  upon  this  arrange  - 
ment  we  have  the  plan  adopted  by  Air.  Norman  S^w 
(Fig.  IV.J,  which  I  believe  was  an  original  invention, 
as  far  as  ne  knew  to  the  contrary,  and  of  which  for 
many  years  he  himself  has  been  an  able  and  enthu- 
siastic exponent  It  provides  for  disconnection  from 
the  house  drain,  but  not  for  the  inspection  of  the 
drain  itself,  unless  supplemented  by  a  manhole  or 
trap  access  near  the  sewer,  but  it  precludes  the 
through  ventilation  of  the  drains,  the  branches  of 
which  have  blind  ends  terminating  in  traps,  and  in 
some  cases  it  involves  an  absence  of  through  ventila- 
tion to  the  drain  itself. 

I  have  mentioned  Potts'  Edinburgh  trap  as  being 
closely  identified  with  the  original  apparatus  fixed  by 
Dr.  Fergus,  but  I  do  not  think  it  preceded  Mr. 
Buchan's  design  for  a  combined  disconnecting  and 
ventilating  trap  in  point  of  time.  The  idea  of  dis- 
connecting the  house  drain  having  taken  a  practical 
and  definite  form,  Mr.  Buchan  in  1875  brought  out 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  earthenware  trap  itself 
admitted  of  an  ingress  for  the  sewage  by  being 
connected  to  the  drain  by  a  spigot  and  faucet  joint 
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built  box  on  the  house  side  of  the  tongue  open  to 
the  outer  air.  Whether  or  not  this  was  ever  done 
in  practice  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

In  course  of  time  the  dipstone  was  discarded  in 
favour  of  earthenware  traps,  which  did  not  make  any 
provision  for  ventilation  or  disconnection.  A  com- 
mon form  of  these  early  appliances  is  shown  in  Fig.  I. 

It  must  be  nearly  twenty  years  ago  since  Dr. 
Fergus,  of  Glasgow,  fitted  up  in  his  own  garden  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  flow  of  his  house  drain 
could  be  seen  through  a  long  narrow  open  grating. 
At  that  time  the  idea  of  disconnection  had  already 
occurred  to  me  independently,  and  the  interest  I 
took  in  the  subject  led  me  to  inspect  the  arrangement 
which  Dr.  Fergus  had  fitted  up,  and  which  is  roughly 
illustrated  in  Fig.  II. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  arrangement  embodies 
all  the  conditions  of  a  modem  manhole  with  provision 
for  cleansing  and  inspection,  also  for  disconnection 
and  ventilation,  but  it  is  somewhat  undeveloped  in 
detaiL  The  nearest  approach  to  this  device  that  I 
know  of  in  a  self-contained  form  is  Potts'  Edinburgh 
trap,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  HI. 

The  half  channel  and  sides,  also  the  inlet  and  trap, 
are  made  in  one  piece  of  earthenware.  This  appa- 
ratus so  far  holds  the  field  that  in  cases  where  it  has 
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horizontally,  and  for  an  inspection  and  air  inlet  pipe 
by  a  similar  contrivance  vertically.  The  advantage 
of  this  arrangement  (Fig.  V.)  as  compared  with  the 
narrow  oblong  chamber  of  Dr.  Fergus  and  the 
earthenware  Potts'  channel  and  trap  is,  that  however 
deep  the  drain  may  be,  the  air  inlet  and  inspection 
shaft  can  be  carried  up  by  simple  earthenware  drain- 
pipes fitted  one  on  the  top  of  the  other  to  any  height 
or  depth  that  may  be  necessary.  About  eight  years 
ago  these  traps,  fitted  with  vertical  shafts  of  earthen- 
ware pipes,  were  almost  universally  recommended  by 
sanitary  experts  in  London,  and  they  still  hold  the 
field  to  the  exclusion  of  other  appliances  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  At  first  the  custom  was  to  put 
an  open  grating  as  an  air  inlet  on  the  top  of  the 
highest  vertical  pipe  of  the  air  shaft  on  the  ground 
level,  and  this  again  followed  closely  upon  the  lines 
of  Dr.  Fergus'  arrangement  Frequent  complaints 
were  made  of  offensive  smells  from  these  openings, 
more  especially  when  there  was  a  certain  gaseous 
pressure  produced  in  the  drain  between  the  outlet 
trap  and  the  point  of  discharge  of  large  quantities 
of  liquid,  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case  while  a 
house  is  in  occupation.*    TMs  led  to  the  hermetic 

*  See  Mr.  Buoh&n's  Chapter  npcn  Dr^s,  iu  whicli  he  repu- 
diates this  objection.  uiyiLi-£t;u  uy  'n^-j  ^^^  v^ pc  i.v^ 
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closure  of  the  top  of  the  earthenware  inspection  shaft, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  supplementary  air  pipe 
(Fig.  VL),  which  was  carried  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground  level  so  as  to  remove  the  smells  to  a  point 
higher  than  the  heads  of  persons  likely  to  notice  it. 
This  arrangement  in  cases  of  drains  of  deposit,  or  of 
large  diameters  or  insufficient  fall,  is  certainly  a 
defective  one.  Several  designs  followed  upon  Mr. 
Buchan's,  but  all  of  Ihcm  are,  more  or  less,  clumges 
rung  upon  the  original  pattern,  embodying  small 
though  often  important  details. 

The  system  just  described  is  not  one  that  admits 
of  any  marked  alternatives,  and  I  now  pass  on  to  an 
account  of  another  modification  of  Dr.  Fergus's  appa- 
ratus, which  seems  to  have  gone  on  concurrently 
with  the  improvements  of  Mr.  Buchan,  more  espe- 
cially in  London.  I  refer  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
oblong  shaft  into  what  is  known  as  a  manhole  (Fig. 
VLI,),  instead  of  confining  it  to  the  dimensions  of  an 
ordinary  earthenware  pipe.  This  system  was,  no 
doubt,  taken  over  from  the  already  well-known  and 
largely  used  plan  of  access  to  sewers  adopted  by  Sir 
Robert  Rawlinson  in  his  own  practice,  and  fully 
developed  in  that  splendid  contribution  to  practical 
^sanitation,    his  "  Recommendations   to  Engineers,'* 
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which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  everyone  interested  in 
the  subjects 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  introduction  of  the 
large  manhole  to  house  drainage  was  the  modification 
of  Buchan's  trap,  which  still  remains  as  regards  its 
essential  features,  but  without  the  faucet  for  the 
reception  of  the  vertical  air  shaft,  which  is  of  course 
unnecessary  when  the  manhole  itself  serves  the 
purpose.  These  modifications  in  some  cases,  as  in 
Mr.  Roger  Field's  trap,  take  the  form  not  only  of  an 
absence  of  the  faucet  for  the  vertical  air  shait,  but  a 
provision  for  fixing  a  half -channel  pipe  into  a  hori- 
zontal semicircular  faucet  This  and  many  others 
are  no  doubt  familiar  to  you. 

Brick-built  manholes,  with  half-channel  pipes 
discharging  into  a  disconnecting  gully  and  provided 
with  an  air  inlet  pipe,  are  still  in  vogue,  the  arrange- 
ment recommended  to  its  members  by  the  London 
Sanitary  Protection  Association  as  a  typical  illus- 
tration of  the  system  being  illustrated  in  Fig.  VII. 

Before  going  on  to  a  criticism  of  these  arrangements, 
I  shall  briefly  refer  to  what,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the 
most  advanced  sanitary  practice  with  regard  to  these 
matters  in  America,  first  remarking  that  what  I  have 
said  upon  the  historical  aspect  of  the  practice  in  this 
country  is  written  under    correction,  as  I  do  not 


know  of  any  authoritative  information  which  can  set 
the  matter  beyond  dispute.* 

In  the  United  States,  where  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  house  sanitation,  the  idea  of  dis- 
connection and  ventilation  has  been  carried  out,  but 
in  a  different  way.  The  s^tem  in  this  country,  from 
the  first  practical  installation  until  now,  has  always, 
more  or  less,  embodied  conditions  which  included 
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inspection  and  cleansing,  first  in  the  open  grating  of 
Dr.  Fergus,  as  embodied  in  "  The  Edinburgh  Trap," 
and  afterwards  in  Buchan's  ventilating  shaft  and  the 
full-sized  manhole.    In  America  the  practice  appears 

*  Some  negative  evidence  is  ayailable  to  show  that  the  hriok* 
built  manhole  for  houee  drainage,  as  now  generaUr  employed,  is 
oomparatiTely  a  new  improvement,  as  it  has  not  been  aeseribed 
in  standard  tert-books  nntil  quite  recently.  I  refer  to  its 
absence  in  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham's  Sunitani  EngiiMwiHg  (1878) 
and  Mr.  Bnchan's  Texl-Pook^J^\1f^^'L^^i^i&AW^ pL  1^^ 
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more  to  have  been  in  the  direction  of  trapping  arrange- 
ments similar  to  those  introduced  in  this  country  by 
Mr.  Banner,  in  which  access  is  proyided  for  by  means 
of  a  cover  or  screwed  plug  on  the  side  of  the  toip,  the 
ventilation  being  conveyed  to  the  house  side  of  the 
drain  from  the  full  height  of  the  building  above  it. 
Instead  of  providing  for  the  accessibility  of  branch 
drains  by  bringing  them  into  a  focus  by  means  of 
half -channel  pipes  radiating  from  the  house  drain  in 
an  inspection  chamber,  they  provide  each  vertical 
pipe  with  a  trap,  to  which  access  is  obtained  by 

means  of  a  screwed 
I     J^    B  plug  on  the  side,  or 

^^^M  g  «  "y  *  removable  cap, 

"CL^^    I  aaflMiB     as    shown    in    Figs. 

*^^       «  ^''•"  Vm.  and  IX.      In 

most  cases  I  believe 
ventilation  above  the 
trap  is  provided  for 
by  means  of  a  sepa- 
rate inlet  ventilating 
pipe,    which     must 
make  the  system  as 
a  whole,  especially  in  large  establishments,  unneces- 
sarily elaborate.    In  fact  the  arrangements,  so  far  as 
I  can  understand  them,  attain  the  same  object  in  a 
more  roundabout  and  less  satisfactory  manner  than 
by  through  ventilation  taking  place  past  the  inspec- 
tion chambers  and  up  the  soil  pipes.    One  great 
advantage  of  the  American  system  is,  that  they  do 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  beguiled  into  any  risks 
with  regard  to  the  stability  of  the  materials  which 
they  employ,  or  the  thoroughly  reliable  and  sound 
methods  of  putting  them  together.    Strong  cast-iron 
pipes  are  now  sdmost  uni- 
^*°gyy   Fiq£,    versally  employed  for  house 
||-TQ*       ^     ^         drainage    in  that    country; 
Jjjfir"^  H  ^^^  ^^  ^^8  respect,  although 

9U         mm  myself  I  have  used  nothing 

^V^    W\  <?l8e  in  my  own  practice  for 

several  years,  they  are  far 
ahead  of  the  genenJ  methods 
adopted  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  lengths  to 
which  they  have  gone  in  re- 
gard to  testing  the  efficiency 
of  their  sanitary  arrange- 
ments by  what  has  been  told 
me  quite  recently  by  a  corre- 
spondent in  New  York.  He 
writes: — *'One  large  build- 
ing upon  which  I  was  work- 
ing this  autumn  was  tested 
at  one  operation  by  hydraulic 
pressure  for  soil,  waste  rain 
conductor  and  drains  in 
basement  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Grerloch,  of  New  Yorit, 
7^  the  gauge  indicating  32  lbs. 

to  the  square  inch." 
For  my  own  part^  as  an  engineer,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  consider  the  sense  of  security  which  can  be 
guaranteed  to  a  householder  under  the  practice  in- 
dicated by  such  a  test  is  an  ample  return  for  the 
comparatively  small  additional  expense  incurred,  and 
I  much  regret  that  in  this  country  certain  gentlemen 
who  have  considerable  authority  on  sanitaiy  matters, 
but  who  are  neither  engineers  nor  architects,  should 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  retard  the  progress  oi 
house  sanitation  by  speaking  in  public  upon  matters 
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which  they  necessarily,  by  reason  of  their  training 
and  occupation,  know  very  little  about. 

It  will  be  strictly  within  the  limits  of  my  subject  if 
I  now  go  on  to  offer  a  few  criticisms  upon  the  ordi- 


nary  methods  of  providing  means  for  inspection  and 
cleansing  house  drains  by  brick-built  chambers  or 
manholes.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  point  out  that 
they  are  not  only  incapable  of    standing   anything 
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approaching  to  the  severity  of  the  test  appMed^in 
New  York  which  I  have  just  referred  to,  but  tnat  they 
are  constructively  unsuited  for  the  application  of  the 
water  test,  even  in  the  modified  degree  which  is  now^ 


becoming  universally  adopted.  I  will  concede  the 
point  as  regards  the  drains  themselves  and  the* 
methods  of  jointing  them,  because  this  does  not  pro- 
perly come  under  the  special  subject  I  am  dealing 
with,  but  taking  the  brick  manhole  itself,  I  cannot 
imagine  a  more  unsuitable  appliance  for  being  de- 
liberately   tested    under  Jf(0^^  pr^^p^^  A\^he 
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bottom  it  is  dependent  upon  a  layer  of  concrete 
Tendered  in  cement,  and  at  the  sides  it  is  con- 
structed of  bricks  pierced  at  several  points  by  in- 
truding pipes  which  have  only  the  surface  contact  of 
cement  to  be  depended  upon  for  their  capacity  to 
Tesist  leakage.  The  whole  structure  is  strictly 
dependent  upon  the  skill  and  conscience  of  an  in- 
dividual workman,  who  works  in  a  constrained  and 
awkward  position,  and  when  completed  it  is  subject 
to  the  risk  of  settlement  and  to  the  effects  of  time 
upon  what,  in  many  cases,  must  prove  to  be  indif- 
ferent materials.  The  arrangement  appears  to  me, 
in  the  light  of  the  tests  which  are  now  being  deliber- 
ately applied  to  it,  to  be  self-condemned,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  reauired  to 
predict  that  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  abandoned  for 
methods  more  like  those  of  our  cousins  in  America. 

But  I  not  only  take  exception  to  the  methods  now 
generally  adopted  for  the  construction  of  domestic 
manholes  in  this  country,  but  also  to  the  disadvant- 


I  must  now  ask  your  forbearance  while  I  speak  of 
something  of  what  I  have  been  doing  myself,  al- 
though I  wish  this  part  of  the  subject  had  fallen  into 
han(£  less  prejudiced  than  my  own.  The  first  idea 
of  obviating  the  effects  of  the  intervention  of  man- 
holes so  as  to  save  a  loss  of  current  of  air,  was  forced 
upon  me  at  the  extensive  sanitary  works  which  I 
carried  out  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  some  years  ago. 
In  that  case  I  utilized  existing  sewers  as  subways  in 
which  I  laid  a  system  of  cast-iron  drainage,  as  has 
since  been  done  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  At 
the  angles  of  these  sewers  the  manhole  entered  the 
archways  from  the  ground  level,  and  I  was  con- 
fronted with  the  alternative  difficulty  either  of  com- 
pleting the  manhole  walls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
subways,  which  would  have  obstructed  them  com- 
pletely, or  allowing  the  half-channel  right-angled 
pipes  to  remain  open,  leaving  the  drains  to  be  fredy 
ventilated  into  the  subways.  The  alternative  of 
dividing  the  drainage  into  sections    separately,  by 
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ages  arising  from  them  as  at  present  arranged. 
(1)  With  regard  to  accumulations  of  foul  air  which 
are  altogether  unnecessary ;  and  ^2)  their  effect  in 
retarding  the  current  of  fresh  air  through  the  drains. 
The  first  point  requires  no  explanation,  ftpd  the 
objection  is,  of  course,  intensified  in  cases  where 
manholes  must  necessarily  be  arranged  inside  a 
house ;  but  the  second  is  a  more  serious  objection, 
because  a  ret^dation  of  the  air  current,  due  to  loss 
from  friction  and  regurgitation  in  a  large  manhole, 
may  mean  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  upon  the  oxidising 
effects,  which  it  is  the  whole  object  of  the  system  to 
secure,  in  the  interior  of  the  drains  and  soil  pipes. 

It  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  what  is  wanted  is 
a  system  by  which  the  most  perfect  security  may  be 
obtained,  as  in  the  case  of  the  house  in  New  York 
which  I  have  spoken  of  on  the  one  hand,  together 
with  a  more  simple  and  effective  method  than  the 
one  adopted  in  .^erica  for  ventilation  and  inspec- 
tion. A  combination  in  fact  of  the  best  of  the 
practice  in  both  countries. 


means  of  disconnecting  traps  and  air  inlets,  was  not 
open  to  me,  because  the  smaUness  of  the  fall  required 
that  there  should  be  only  one  trap  for  the  whole 
system  if  possible. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
manholes  should  be  brought  up  only  a  few  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  drains,  and  provided  with  air- 
tight covers.  I  had  long  been  in  search  of  a  tho- 
roughly reliable  cover,  and  had  previously  used  what 
I  (Sd  in  the  present  case,  a  modification  of  a  gas 
retort  lid,  in  which  perfect  contact  of  the  dosed  sur- 
faces is  obtained  by  a  metal  face  to  face  joint.  This 
arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  X.  u-       f 

Some  years  before  the  time  I  am  now  speakmg  01, 
I  had  considered  the  question  of  making  the  materials 
for  the  construction  of  house  drains  homogeneous, 
and  had  introduced  a  cast-iron  floor  for  the  inspection 
chamber.  The  first  form  I  used  was  of  a  sort  01 
hopper  shape,  provided  with  faucets  for  the  jomtiD| 
of  the  cast-iron  drain  pipes,  and  this  I  found  to  woi« 
very  weU  in  pn^^ftf^,  CK^K.^.)^The  more 
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complete  arraneement  which  I  am  about  to  describe 
was  saggested  by  the  manholes  in  the  subways  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  It  was  only  a  short  step  from 
the  low  manhole,  provided  with  an  efficient  air-tight 
cover  and  the  cast-iron  hopper  floor,  to  the  plan  of 
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carrying  the  drainage  through  cast-iron  half -channel 
pipes,  cast  in  the  same  piece  with  a  shallow  chamber 
in  which  the  ndes  were  provided  with  flanges  to  take 
a  plate  upon  which  the  cover  itself  could  be  secured. 
This  I  accordingly  did,  and  several  houses  in  London 
were  provided  for  in  this  way  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results. 

(To  be  continued,) 


ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  TOWN  LIFE 
ON  THE  GENERAL  HEALTH,  WITH 
SSFECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  LON- 
DON. 

By  J.  P.  Williams-Freeman,  M.D.,  Lie.  San.  Sci., 
Durham. 

The  increasing  tendency  of  the  population  to  collect 
toge'dier  in  large  towns  which  the  demands  and  op- 
portunities of  modem  civilization  are  bringing  about, 
make  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  try 
to  understand  how  far  the  health  of  the  individual  is 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  altered  conditions  under 
which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  live.  To  do  this 
we  must  appeal  both  to  theoretical  consideratious 
and  to  practical  experience ;  and,  while  giving  all  due 
preference  to  the  latter  when  it  can  be  fairly  stated, 
we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  former,  for  finding 
ourselves  unable  to  answer  the  question,  "  Is  such 
and  such  a  condition  healthy?  "  we  often  have  to  fall 
back  on  another,  "  Is  it  likely  to  be  ?  " 

The  enormously  rapid  changes  that  man  has  been 
able  to  effect  in  Ins  relations  with  the  physical  world 
hare  given  him  a  confidence  in  his  own  resources  in 
his  dealings  with  nature,  a  famib'arity  which,  if  it  has 
not  bred  actual  contempt,  has  at  least  led  him  to 
<^stimate  at  too  low  a  figure  the  forces  which  she 
brings  to  bear  against  him.  Man,  like  every  other 
living  being,  must  be  constantly  on  the  defensive 
against  nature.  Even  the  common  saying,  that  if 
there  were  no  departure  from  natural  conditions,  if  the 
laws  of  nature  were  not  broken  by  man,  there  would  be 
no  sickness  and  he  would  be  free  from  disease,  will 
not  bear  investigation ;  if  one  could  gain  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  tiie  laws  of  nature,  and  unlimited  means 


of  suiting  man  to  her  circumstances,  such  a  state- 
ment  might  no  doubt  be  true  ;  but  since  man  is  not 
and  never  wiU  be  either  omniscient  or  omnipotent,, 
he  will  always  have  to  remain  more  or  less  subject  ta 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  lives  of  wild  animals, 
and  plants  and  of  savage  races  of  man  are  not  termi- 
nated solely  by  violence  or  old  age ;  wolves  succumb 
to  rabies,  salmon  are  decimated  by  disease,  and  no 
race  of  man  is  sufiiciently  at  peace  with  nature  to- 
escape  altogether  from  malaria  or  rheumatism. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  by  the  ceaseless  elimination 
of  those  individuals  least  able  to  withstand  the  at- 
tacks of  nature  that  the  evolution  of  man 
^thT*^^  in  his  present  healthful   condition    haa 
flttert.  taken  place;  the  "vis  medicatrix  naturae," 

which  he  now  possesses,  he  owes  to  the 
development  of  qualities  for  resisting  disease  by 
the  relentless  kilUng  off  of  the  weaker  members, 
of  the  race  by  the  baneful  forces  of  nature. 
Nature,  who  is  so  often  poetically  spoken  of  as  a  kind 
mother  fostering  her  children,  may  with  equal  or 
greater  justice  be  described  as  a  grim  and  hostile 
combination  of  microbes,  parasites,  and  miasms,  of 
fogs,  east  winds,  and  extremes  of  temperature,  who* 
has  destroyed  infinitely  more  species  of  animals  and 
plants  than  have  survived  her  attacks,  and  who  is  stiH 
waging  a  never-ending  warfare  not  only  against  man 
but  against  all  other  existing  forms  of  Ufe. 

Man  finds  himself  the  survival  of  countless  genera- 
tions of  predecessors,  who  have  established,  as  it  were, 
a  moilus  Vivendi  with  nature  by  unconsciously  and 
gradually  modifying  their  organisms  to  suit  her  more 
common  conditions.  If  he  maintains  unaltered  this- 
arrangement  of  his  individual  organism,  and  if  nature 
on  her  part  keeps  to  her  usual  conditions,  he  goes, 
through  £f  e  comparatively  unharmed ;  but  if  he  allows, 
the  position  to  change  either  on  his  side  or  on  hers — 
above  all,  if  he  deliberately  altei;s  the  natural  condi- 
tions that  surround  him  as  regards  temperature,  air, 
water,  and  food — she  is  not  slow  to  attack  him  and  t<> 
pursue  the  advantage  to  the  end. 

Now,  too,  he  is  getting  more  knowledge  of  her 
modes  of  working,  and  of  how  to  resist  her  onslaughts, 
when  she  attacks  him  by  these  common  channels ; 
in  other  words,  he  is  learning,  to  some  extent,  how  to- 
prevent  disease,  and  even  in  a  few  cases  to  cure  it. 

What,  then,  does  theory  teach  us  to  be  the  strongest 
position  we  can  take  up  in  the  battle  of  life  against 
batti       i"^^i*e  ?    Clearly  that  in  which  he  retains- 
of  Ufe     ^     ^  ^^7  ^  possible  the  personal  physical 
against  conditions  and  natural  surrouncQngs  of 

nature.  jjjg  primitive  ancestors,  while  he  avails, 
himself  of  the  additional  resources  of  civilization 
and  education  for  resisting  starvation  and  disease,, 
and  to  protect  himself  against  climatic  extremes. 

He  should  in  fact  pass  nearly  all  the  hours  of  day- 
light in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  the  common  varia- 
tions of  climate,  and  in  nearly  constant  exercise  of  a 
varying  character  ;  his  food  should  be  largely- 
vegetable,  and  not  too  plentiful :  his  drink  should  be 
water,  and  that  pure  ;  his  clothes  should  guard  him 
from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  his  dwelling 
should  add  a  protection  from  wet  without  keeping 
fresh  air  out,  or  foul  air  in. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  pretended  that  fulfilment  in  all 
completeness  of  these  Arcadian  sanitary  conditions  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life  or 
even  of  health.  The  race  is,  no  doubt,  slowly  adapt- 
ing itself  to  more  complex  conditions,  but  they  are  the 
sanitary  ideal,  the  safest  position  to  take  up  against 
the  attacks  of  disease,  and  any  permanent  departure 
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from  it  will,  and  does  surely,  bring  about  an  enfeebled 
vitality  and  a  state  of  second-rate  health  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  a  marked  deterioration  in  the  physical 
vigour  and  disease-resisting  qualities  of  his  des- 
cendants. 

The  ease,  indeed,  with  which  the  adult  individual 
iuijusts  himself  to  new  surroundings  is  constantly  seen 
as  regards  climate  and  other  conditions ;  and  no  doubt 
to  a  certain  extent  the  type  is  altering,  and  the  race 
also  is  gradually  conforming  to  the  new  environment 
of  modem  life. 

Adaptability  to  environment,  however,  is  not  to  be 
attained  in  nearly  the  same  extent  by  infants.    Re- 
presenting as  they  do  an  earlier  stage  of    man^s 
existence,  artificial  conditions  are  far  more  hurtful  to 
them.    A  very  large  proportion  of  town-bom  infants 
— ^nearly  80  per  cent  in  central  London — di^p-otlt'ln  , 
the  first  five  years  of  life ;  and  those  tha^doc  Aurnvi^' 
are  profoundly  modified  and  altered  by:'' their  ui^-^ 
natural  surroundings.  /' 

The  difference  of  type  between  uie  comtqm^s^ 
and  the  townsman  is  to  be  noticed  everywhere:  'Ae 
country-bred  man  is  bigger,  heavief^ 
5*^^^*^*  slower,  more  plethoric  in^^mperament, 
between  the  ai^d  requiring  far  more  physibelje^cercise 
«o^^yn^  to  keep  him  in  health.  The  to\« 
towngmaa.  ^^  *  smaller  and  more  **  wiiy  "  physique ; 
quicker  in  thought  and  action,  of  a  more 
nervous  temperament,  and  able  to  stand  a  sedentary 
life  with  comparative  comfort.  So  far  it  may  be  said 
the  modem  development  is  an  improvement  on  the 
more  ancient  type ;  but  it  would  seem,  as  so  often 
happens  with  artificially  bred  types  of  animals,  that  it 
is  extremely  hard  to  perpetuate.  The  child  of  the 
townsman  is  an  exaggeration  of  himself,  excitable  and 
painfully  precocious  in  its  childhood ;  neurotic,  dys- 
peptic, pale,  and  undersized  in  its  adult  state  if  it 
ever  reach  it.  The  .females,  too,  although  possibly 
prolific,  are  not  good  mothers,  sometimes  giving  a  large 
quantity  of  feebly  nourishing  milk,  sometimes  pro- 
ducing none ;  moreover,  the  animal  love  of  their 
younff  seems  not  to  be  so  highly  developed  in  them, 
and  they  are  inclined  to  be  careless  of  their  offspring. 
If  it  be  not  crossed  with  fresh  blood  this  town  type, 
in  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  becomes  more 
and  more  exaggerated,  an(^  as  will  be  seen  later  on, 
it  has  been  maintained  with  considerable  show  of 
probability  that  a  pure  Londoner  of  the  fourth 
generation  is  not  capable  of  existing. 

The  town  type  in  fact  does  not  seem  able  to  pro- 
duce descendants  capable  of  existing  in  the  same 
surroundings  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  altered  hygienic  conditions  of  town  life,  aided 
by  the  many  social  evils  which  are  almost  necessarily 
associated  with  it,  by  raising  to  so  high  a  point  the 
infant  mortality,  by  reducing  more  and  more  the  in- 
herited vigour  of  each  generation,  and  by  exposing 
each  feeble  survivor  to  the  hardships  of  unsuccessfrd 
competition,  seems  more  than  able  to  overcome  both 
the  inherent  hardiness  of  the  individual  and  the  natural 
fecundity  of  the  race. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  adaptability  both  of  the 
individual  and  the  race,  and  it  would  seem  that  in 
London  at  all  events  the  limit  as  regards  the  race  has 
been  reached. 

Now,  if  these  theoretical  considerations  are  of  any 
value,  it  is  obvious  that  the  health  of  dwellers  in 
towns,  where  the  ideal    conditions    are 
^1  ^^^^     utterly  unattainable,  ought  to  be  markedly 
^t^w^    below  that  of  inhabitants  of  country  dis- 
tricts, where  an  approximation  to  these 


conditions  is  very  generally  to  be  obtained,  and 
is,  in  fact,  enjoyed  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  rural 
England.  And  we  shall  see  later  on  that,  when  cloBely 
examined,  a  very  much  greater  difference  does  exist 
between  the  healthiness  of  town  and  country  than  is, 
I  think,  generally  appreciated  even  by  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  vital  statistics.  I  propose  first  to  take 
in  greater  detail  the  different  conditions  of  life  which 
exists  in  towns  and  country,  and  to  attempt  an  esti- 
mate of  their  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
It  may  be  well  to  point  out  at  first  that  in  all  the 
resources  and  appliances  of  civilization  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  such  as  clothing  and  housing,  the 
townsman  has,  as  a  rule,  the  advantage  of  the  country- 
man ;  while,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  actual 
forms  of  disease,  the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which 

~  .cal  advice  can  be  obtained  by  all  classes  of  the 
'pn,  no  doubt  cuts  short  many  an  illness, 
wMAUTneglected,  would  end  either  in  death  or  in  a 
perman^u  condition  of  disablement  Moreover, 
\^f9X  msc^very  of  science  is  available  for  use  in 
treatment,  /when  a  disease  has  declared  itself ;  and 
were  ^nq)B  for  the  unnatural  condition  in  which  the 
indiviomiEi  is  placed,  these  advantages  would  undoubt- 
ecDy^,^efllargely  in  the  townsman's  favour. 

"o  take  now  the  personal  physical  condition  of  an 
individual  living  in  a  large  town,  one  cannot  point 
out  a  single  particular  in  which  he  has  the  advantage 
of  a  dweller  in  the  country.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
disadvantage  that  he  labours  under  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  amounting 
to  an  impossibility  in  the  great  majority  of  town 
occupations,  and  tending,  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  to  the  production  of  phthisis,  diseases  of  the 
digestive  system,  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  a  general 
lowering  of  vital  tone. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  two  proverbially  asso- 
ciated prophylactics,  "  fresh  air  and  exercise  " ;  but  it 
will  be  noted  that  one,  or  both  of  them,  is  absent 
from  the  Uves  of  a  large  majority  of  townspeople. 
For  example,  to  take  from  the  census  of  1881  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  half-dozen  largest 
occupations  in  London.    The  figures  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Li-door  domestic  servant      -        -       258,709 

2.  General  labourer  -  ...  78,115 
8.  Milliner,  &c.  &c.  -  -  -  -  71,887 
4.  Conmiercial  clerk  -        -        .        60,605 

6.  Tailor 41,221 

6.  Carpenter 88,143 

So  that,  out  of  these  548,000  odd  persons,  about 
four-fifths  lead  a  whoUy  in-door  life,  and  of  these 
two-fifths,  or  178,000  (nearly  a  third  of  the  whole 
number),  follow  purely  sedentary  occupations. 

Of  the  effect  of  the  want  of  fresh  air  in  London  I 
shall  spes^  later  on,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  show  by 
mortality  statistics  the  separate  effect  of 
Want  of  the  want  of  exercise.  The  cab  and  omni- 
aSexwdae.  ^^8  men  and  the  carters,  &c.,  it  is  true, 
follow  what  may  be  called  a  sedentary 
open-air  occupation ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  as 
the  Registrar-General  points  out  in  the  supplement 
to  his  45th  annual  report,  that  we  have  here,  in  the 
cabmen  especially,  occupations  which  often  form  a 
refuge  for  men  who  have  fallen  from  higher  occupa- 
tions by  consequence  of  bad  health  or  evil  ways,  so 
that  their  comparative  mortality  may  be  expected  to 
be  high,  independently  of  the  influence  of  their  occu- 
pation. The  method  adopted  by  the  Registrar- 
General  for  comparing  the  healthiness  of  different 
occupations  is  as  foUows: — ^The  death-rate  in  all 
England  and  the  age  distribution  of  the  male  popula- 
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tion  is  such  that  1,000  deaths  occur  annually  amongst 
every  64,641  males  between  26  and  65,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  working  age  of  a  man.  Knowing,  then, 
the  number  of  males  of  these  ages  engaged  in  each 
occupation  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1881,  and  the 
deaths  in  these  occupations  which  occur  annually, 
the  ratio  of  these  deaths  to  64,641  males  engaged 
will  give  a  "  comparative  inortality  figure  "  for  com- 
parison with  1,060,  which  is  ike  figure  for  all  English 
males. 

This  comparative  mortality  figure  is  for  cabmen, 
&c.,  1,482,  and  for  carters,  &c.,  1,275,  in  other  words, 
that,  whereas  out  of  64,641  males  of  the  working 
age  in  England  1,000  die  per  annum,  for  the  same 
number  of  cabmen  and  carters  1,482  and  1,275  die 
respectively  every  year.  The  excess  in  the  cabmen 
class  is  ascertained  to  be  chiefly  due  to  alcoholism, 
lirer  disease,  diseases  of  urinary  organs,  phthisis,  and 
gout,  not  unlikely  causes  of  death  amongst  a  claiss  in 
whom  drink,  want  of  exercise,  and  exposure  to  all 
sorts  of  weather,  are  not  infrequently  combined. 

The  ill  effects  of  town  Bfe  on  the  nervous  system  are 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  and  are  felt  by  everyone 
„  "who  has  had  any  experience  of  cities. 

toi^?on  Vague  and  ill-defined  though  their  symp- 
the  nerroos  toms  are,  the  very  variety  of  the  terms 
•rBtem.  used  in  discussing  their  high  pressure, 
nervous  exhaustion,  neurasthenia,  high  tension,  &c., 
show  how  generally  these  ill  effects  are  experienced. 
The  perpetual  movement  of  objects  before  the  eyes, 
the  ceaseless  noises  both  by  day  and  night,  the 
frequent  jarring  motion  of  vehicles,  which  many 
classes  of  people  have  to  undergo,  act  as  physical 
irritants  to  the  nervous  system,  while  the  restless 
excitement  of  the  higher  centres  of  the  brain  by  over- 
crowded, ever  recurring,  stimuli,  complete  a  condi- 
tion of  abnormal  nervous  irritation,  which  sooner  or 
later  must  result  in  a  serious  loss  of  health.  The 
first  effect  of  l^e  bustle  of  town  life  on  the  nervous 
Bjstem  is  a  sensation  of  unnatural  exaltation  and 
excitement  of  all  the  faculties  amounting  sometimes 
to  an  unpleasant  irritation.  This  is  not  unf requently 
followed  by  a  lull  more  or  less  complete,  as  the 
system  adapts  itself,  often  very  completely,  to  the 
new  condition  of  things,  and  this  lufi  may  last  for 
yeais ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  come  tJie  signs  of  nervous 
exhaustion,  restlessness,  nervousness,  insomnia,  a 
ciaring  for  more  excitement  which  never  satisfies  the 
mind,  wiHiloBS  of  concentration,  of  judgment,  of  sense 
of  proportion,  and  of  all  the  most  finely  balanced 
faculties  of  the  brain,  leading  in  individuals  to  a 
lowering  of  mental  tone  more  distressing  than  many 
fonns  ci  physical  ill-health,  and  in  communities  to  a 
loss  of  morale  and  a  proneness  to  excitement,  passion, 
or  scare,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  many  scenes  of 
violence,  riot,  and  insurrection. 

The  estimation  of  the  frequency  of  disease  of  the 
nervous  system  is  again  a  matter  of  difficulty,  partly 
because  the  deaths  of  persons  so  afflicted  usually 
^risjB  from  intercurrent  disorders,  and  are,  therefore, 
registered  under  other  headings,  and  partly  because 
deaths  due  to  **  convulsions  ^*  amongst  infants,  so 
common  in  towns,  are  entered  under  the  nervous 
Byatem,  and  no  indication  is  given  of  the  primary 
disease  of  which  the  convulsions  are  a  symptom,  and 
to  which  heading  they  should  properly  be  referred. 
On  this  point  the  Registrar-Gener^,  in  the  report 
already  referred  to,  when  considering  the  deaths 
from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  10 
years  from  1871  to  1880,  points  out  that,  though 
.the   number  has  not  practically  altered,    the   age 


incidence  of  the  mortality  has  undergone  very  notable 
alteration.  The  deaths  in  the  earliest  age  period,  0*5, 
have  fallen  veiy  greatly,  owing  to  increased  accuracy 
in  recording  the  primary  cause  of  deaths  from 
"  convulsions,"  while  this  diminution  is  fully  counter- 
balanced by  the  great  increase  of  mortality  amongst 
individuals  who  fidl  into  the  age  periods  of  from  thirty- 
five  years  upwards.  He  goes  on  to  say  that,  allowing 
for  greater  carefulness  of  statement  on  the  part  of 
medical  men,  *'  the  increase  was  doubtlessly  in  great 
measure  real,  and  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the 
constantly  increasing  strain  upon  the  nervous  system 
involved  in  the  keener  competition  and  other  condi- 
tions of  modem  Hfe."  That  these  conditions  are 
found  more  in  towns  than  country  districts  is  an 
obvious  fact;  and,  broadly  speaking,  the  mortality 
from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  is  found  to  agree 
with  these  conclusions,  being  highest  in  urban  coun- 
ties such  as  Lancashire  (3*07  deaths  annuallyper 
1,000  persons  living)  and  the  East  and  West 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire  (8-37  each),  and  lowest  in  such 
agricultural  counties  as  Cambridge  (2*16)  and  Suffolk 
(2-22). 

Turning  now  to  the  external  surroundings  of  the 
townsman,  it  is  clear  that  the  natural  conditions  have 
been  widely  departed  from.  The  ex- 
T^three  (.^ssive  crowding  of  communities  into  a 
sanitary  small  area  exhausts,  as  it  were,  the  natural 
requuiitea.  yield  of  the  locality  of  the  three  great 
sanitary  requisites — ^good  food,  good  water,  and  good 
air.  An  artificial  supply  has  to  be  resorted  to  with 
but  indifferent  success — one  or  all  of  them  is  lacking 
in  quantity  or  quality — the  defects  act  and  react  on 
the  nealth  of  the  community,  many  side  questions  and 
indirect  effects  enter  into  the  calculation,  with  the 
general  result  that  it  may  be  said,  as  a  rule,  that  the 
health  of  a  community  varies  indirectly  with  its  den- 
sity. The  condition  of  each  town,  as  compared  with 
the  country  and  with  other  towns,  as  to  the  supply  of 
these  requisites,  varies  in  the  greatest  degree,  different 
parts  and  different  classes  of  each  community  being 
differently  affected. 

Food  is,  as  a  rule,  more  easily  obtained  in  all  towns 
than  it  is  in  the  country;  for  provisions  are  often 
cheaper,  wages  are  higher,  and  money  is  more  plenti- 
ful A  more  varied  (Set,  also,  is  within  reach  of  the 
townman,  though  the  quality  of  the  food,  and  more 
especiallv  that  of  the  vegetables,  is  undoubtedly  in- 
ferior. These  questions  t^ect  the  different  classes  in 
different  ways.  The  inferior  quality  does  not  much 
affect  the  well-to-do,  for  most  things  can  be  had  good 
by  paying  for  them  ;  but  the  ease  with  which  variety 
and  luxuries  can  be  obtained,  without  doubt  tends  to 
over-eating,  a  habit  which  a  distinguished  physician 
has  said  sends  nine  patients  out  of  ten  to  his  consult- 
ing-room. The  poor  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
gainer,  probably,  by  such  variety  and  luxury  as  he  can 
afford  in  diet,  and  it  is  only  the  bad  quality  that  he 
has  to  suffer  from. 

But  there  is  one  question  of  diet  in  which  all  classes 
must  meet  on  common  ground,  and  that  is  alcoholic 
excess.  Whether  it  be  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
obtained,  the  hospitable  temptations  of  many  neigh- 
bours, the  craving  for  stimulants  created  by  work  at 
high  pressure,  or  all  of  these  and  others  combined, 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  more  alcohol  is  drunk 
per  head  amongst  town  populations  than  among  that 
of  the  rural  districts ;  and  no  doubt  at  all  that  its  ifl- 
effects  are  more  seen  when  combined  with  absence  of 
severe  muscular  exercise  ;  so  that  not  only  is  there, 
as   the  Select  Committee  of  1878  reported,  more 
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drankeDness  in  large  towns,  but  the  general  loss  of 
health  due  to  habitual,  though  less  excessive^  indul- 
gence is  more  seen  amongst  town  populations. 

Taking  next  the  question  of  water  supply,  the  con- 
dition of  one  town  is  found  to  vary  in  a  wide  degree 
from  that  of  another ;  in  some  few  water  is  still,  no 
doubt,  neither  plentiful  nor  pure ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  are  many  towns  whose  supply  leaves 
little  to  be  desured. 

It  is  in  this  department  of  public  health  that  sani- 
tary science  has  made,  perhaps,  more  progress  than 
in  any  other.  When  one  reads  of  the  condition  of 
such  a  town  as  Bradford  in  1844,  where  water  (quality 
not  mentioned,  was  sold  to  the  poor  at  three  gallons 
a  penny,  and  contrasts  it  with  modem  conditions, 
such  as  exist  at  Glasgow  and  even  London,  one  can- 
not avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  is  due  largely  to 
improvements  in  water  supply  that  the  health  of  the 
community  generally  in  recent  years  has  been  so 
greatly  improved,  and  that  the  death-rates,  especially 
of  urban  districts,  are  so  materially  lowered ;  indeed, 
when  one  considers  the  haphazard  nature  of  the  sup- 
ply of  many  rural  villages,  a  shallow  well  or  a  neigh- 
bouring ditch,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  water 
supply  of  towns  as  a  whole  is  in  the  present  day  better 
than  that  of  the  country. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  NEW  HEALTH  RESORT. 

To  those  who  desire  a  lovely  and  healthy  spot 
where  they  may  spend  a  few  weeks  away  from  the 
hurry  and  turmoil  of  London,  Crowborough  Hill,  a 
delightful  position  on  an  elevation  of  796  feet  may 
be  indicated.  It  is  in  Sussex,  32  miles  from  London, 
7  from  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  is  very  eaay  of  access. 
There  is  certainly  no  promenade,  no  band,  no  shops ; 
in  short,  nothing  to  please  those  who  only  care  for  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  but  in  compensation  there 
are  picturesque  walks  and  drives  innumerable,  distant 
views  rivalling  many  lovely  parts  of  Scotland,  wild 
moorland  and  forest  stretchmg  for  miles  around, 
hedges  and  banks  covered  with  lovely  wild  flowers 
and  ferns;  good  meat,  delicious  milk,  butter,  and 
bread,  plenty  of  fresh  eggs,  and,  above  all,  pure 
delicious  water  is  to  be  had ;  and  what  can  mortal 
want  more  ? 

Apartments  can  be  secured  at  a  very  reasonable 
rate,  from  two  guineas  and  upwards  for  three  rooms, 
and  all  are  clean.  There  is  also  a  very  comfortable, 
well-conducted  boarding-house,  the  windows  com- 
manding extensive  views. 

The  houses  are  scattered  over  a  wide  district; 
the  best  apartments  are,  however,  close  to  Crow- 
borough  Cross ;  here  is  also  the  post  office,  the 
butcher's,  and  baker's. 

There  are  two  churches,  one  purely  Evangelical, 
on  ^*  The  Green,''  the  other  more  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  Cross,  and  rather  High  Church.  There  is 
also  a  Free  Church  and  a  Dissenting  chapel  or  two. 

There  are  one  or  two  medical  men  residing  at 
Crowborough,  but  the  healthy  appearance  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  number  over  1,680,  lead  one  to 
fancy  their  services  are  not  often  required. 

The  air  is  very  pure  and  bracing,  the  soil  dry  and 
gravelly,  and  there  are  some  strong  calybeate  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years 
the  fame  of  Crowborough  as  a  health  resort  has  been 
steadily  increasing;  it  is  gradually  getting  better 
known,  and  many  medical  men  are  now  sending 


their  patients  there.  Great  benefit,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  period,  has  been  derived  by  all  those 
who  have  gone  there  in  search  of  health ;  the  visitor 
seems  to  be  drinking  in  at  every  breath  some  grand 
invigorating  tonic.  A  glance  at  the  contented  happy 
faces  of  the  sturdy  little  children  is  a  strong  proof  of 
their  good  health. 

Crowborough  Station  lies  two  miles  below  Crow- 
borough Cross.  It  is  on  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  Railway,  and  is  reached  in  considerably 
less  t^n  two  hours ;  passengers  for  Crowborough 
changing  at  Groombridge.  Flies  are  to  be  had  at 
the  Railway  Inn  close  to  the  station. 


THE  REGISTRAR -GENERAL'S  LAST 
QUARTERLY  RETURN. 

By  J.  Hasipden  Shoveller. 

The  quarterly  return  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
in  England  and  Wales  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Registrar-General.  The  statistics  relating  to  mar- 
riages are  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  while 
those  relating  to  births  and  deaths  are  for  the  three 
months  ending  June  last.  The  marriage,  birth,  and 
death-rates  were  all  below  their  respective  averages. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  during  the  quarter 
at  the  Royal  ODservatory,  Greenwich,  was  64°-5,  and 
was  2'*'3  above  the  average  for  the  corresponding 
quarters  of  118  years.  The  rainfall  at  Greenwich 
amounted  to  7*22  inches,  and  exceeded  by  1*64  inches 
the  average  amount  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
seventy-four  years.  The  amount  of  rain  measured 
exceeded  the  average  in  each  month  of  the  quarter. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the  marriages 
of  81,926  persons  were  registered  in  England  and 
Wales,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  11-5  per  1,000  of 
the  population.  This  marriage -rate  showed  a  further 
slight  increase  upon  that  recorded  in  recent  corre- 
sponding quarters,  but  was  0*5  below  the  mean  rate 
in  the  firat  quarters  of  the  ten  years  1879-88.  The 
lowest  county  marriage-rates  were  recorded  in  Here- 
fordshire, Buckinghamshire,  and  Middlesex ;  the 
highest  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  Monmouthshire, 
and  Northumberland. 

The  227,581  births  registered  in  England  and 
Wales  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  corre- 
sponded to  an  annual  rate  of  31*5  per  1,000  of  the 
population,  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General  to  be 
rather  more  than  twenty-nine  millions  of  persons. 
This  rate  was  2*8  below  the  mean  rate  in  the  corre- 
sponding quarters  of  the  ten  years  1879-88,  although 
it  slighdy  exceeded  that  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1888,  which  was  the  lowest  on  record.  In  the 
several  counties  the  birth-rates  in  the  quarter  ranged 
from  25*8  in  Sussex,  26-4  in  Herefordshire,  and  26-9 
in  Surrey,  to  85*7  in  Durham,  360  in  Essex,  and  38*9 
in  Monmouthshire.  The  227,581  births  registered  in 
England  and  Wales  last  quarter  exceeded  the  deaths 
by  103,128;  this  represents  the  natural  increase  of 
the  population.  It  appears,  from  returns  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  that  131,590  emigrants  embarked 
during  last  quarter  from  various  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  which  emigration  offices  are  stationed  ; 
excluding  foreigners,  and  distributing  proportionally 
those  whose  nationality  was  not  distinguished,  the 
emigrants  of  British  origin  were  95,067,  including 
51,343  English,  9,664  Scotch,  and  34,060  Irish.  The 
proportion  of  emigrants  last  quarter  to  a  million  of 
the  respective  populations  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  were  1,769  from  England,  2,370 
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from  Scotland,  and  7,222  from  Ireland ;  each  of  these 
proportions  showed  a  considerable  decline  from  that 
recorded  in  the  second  quarter  of  1888. 

From  returns  published  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of  paupers 
relieved  on  the  last  day  of  each  week  during  the 
quarter  ending  June  lasu  was  707,385,  of  whom 
178,019  received  indoor,  and  529,366  outdoor  relief. 
The  proportion  of  the  population  in  receipt  of  pauper 
relief  showed  a  further  decline  from  that  recorded 
in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  three  preceding 
years. 

The  deaths  of  124,453  persons  were  registered  in 
Eng^nd  and  Wales  during  the  three  months  ending 
June  last,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  17*2  per  1,000 
of  the  estimated  population.  This  death-rate  was  1*8 
below  the  mean  rate  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
the  ten  years  1879-88,  and  was  lower  than  that 
recorded  in  the  second  quarter  of  any  year  since 
the  commencement  of  civil  registration  in  1837.  In 
the  various  counties  the  death-rates  last  quarter 
ranged  from  12-7  in  Sussex,  and  13-2  in  Surrey  and 
in  Huntingdonshire,  to  20-4  in  Northumberland,  20*5 
in  Monmouthshire,  and  20*8  in  Lancashire.  In  tiie 
principal  urban  districts,  comprising  the  chief  towns, 
and  containing  an  estimated  population  of  more  than 
eighteen  and  a  half  millions  of  persons,  the  rate  of 
mortality  last  quarter  was  equal  to  17*7  per  1,000 ;  in 
the  remaining  and  chiefly  rural  population  of  more 
than  ten  and  a  quarter  millions,  the  rate  was  16*3. 
The  urban  rate  was  1-6,  and  the  rural  rate  1*5,  below 
the  mean  rates  in  the  second  quarters  of  the  eight 
years  1881-88.  In  equal  numbers  living  the  deaths 
were  109  in  the  urban  to  100  in  the  rural  population, 
slightly  exceeding  the  average  proportion  in  the  eight 
preceding  corresponding  quarters. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns,  including 
London,  and  having  an  estimated  population  of 
nine  and  a  half  nuUions  of  persons,  the  deaths 
registered  in  the  quarter  under  notice  corresponded  to 
an  annual  rate  of  18*2  per  1,000,  which  exceeded  by 
0-6  the  general  urban  rate,  but  was  1*8  per  1,000 
below  the  mean  rate  in  these  towns  in  the  corres- 
ponding periods  of  the  seven  years,  1882-88.  While 
the  death-rate  in  London  did  not  exceed  16*0  per 
1,000,  it  averaged  20*0  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns,  among  which  it  ranged  from  14*7  in  Brighton, 
14-9  in  Leicester,  16*1  ih  Derby,  and  16*2  in  Bristol, 
to  28*8  in  Plymouth,  23*9  in  Blackburn,  28-0  in  Man- 
chester, and  32*6  in  Preston.  The  rates  of  mortality 
at  different  ages  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  showed 
the  nsoal  wide  variations,  owing  principally  to  the 
ciifTerences  in  the  sex  and  age  distribution  of  the 
population.  The  death-rate  among  infants,  measured 
by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of  age 
to  1,000  re^i^stered  births,  ranged  from  110  in  Ports- 
month  and  in  Brighton,  and  117  in  Cardiff,  to  179  in 
Blackburn,  185  in  Oldham,  and  248  in  Preston.  The 
rate  of  mortality  among  persons  aged  between  one  and 
sixty  years  did  not  exceed  6*7  in  Leicester,  and  7*9 
in  Norwich,  while  it  was  equal  to  14-6  in  Plymouth, 
18*6  in  Manchester,  and  19*6  in  Preston.  Among 
persons  aged  upwards  of  sixty  years  the  death-rate 
ranged  from  54*7  in  Cardiff,  and  55*7  in  Leicester,  to 
90-5  in  Halifax,  and  92*6  in  Manchester. 

The  124,453  deaths  registered  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  quarter  ending  June  last  included 
13,236  which  were  referred  to  the  principal  zymotic 
diseases ;  of  these,  4,464  resulted  from  meades,  3,405 
from  whooping-cough,  1,970  from  diarrhoea,  1,347 
from  scarlet  fever,  1,041^  from  diphtheria,  999  from 


"fever"  (including  typhus,  typhoid,  simple  and  ill- 
defined  forms  of  fever),  and  10  from  small-pox. 
These  13,236  deaths  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of 
1*83  per  1,000,  which  was  0*15  below  the  average  rate 
in  the  ten  preceding  corresponding  quarters.  The 
zymotic  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eignt  towns  last 
quarter  averaged  2*34  per  1,000,  and  ranged  from 
0*85  in  Norwich  and  0*86  in  Derby,  to  4*47  in  Man- 
chester, 5*15  in  Bolton,  and  10*09  in  Preston.  In 
fifty  other  large  town  districts  the  zymotic  death- 
rate  averaged  2*06  per  1,000,  while  in  the  remainder 
of  England  and  Wales  it  was  1*49  per  1,000. 

Measles  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  quarter  under  notice. 
The  4,464  deaths  attributed  to  this  disease  were 
equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0*62  per  1,000,  which 
exceeded  by  0-14  the  average  rate  in  the  second 
quarters  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  In  the  twenty - 
eight  large  towns  the  death-rate  from  measles  ave- 
raged 0*82  per  1,000,  and  ranged  from  0*06  in  Ports- 
mouth and  m  Sunderland,  and  0-14  in  Cardiff,  to  2*74 
in  Hull,  2*87  in  Bolton,  and  5*35  in  Preston.  Among 
the  fifty  other  large  town  districts  the  mea,8le8  death- 
rate  averaged  0*76  per.  1,000,  while  in  the  remainder 
of  England  and  Wales,  after  deducting  these  seventy- 
eight  towns,  the  rate  was  only  0*47  per  1,000.  The 
3,405  fatal  cases  of  whooping-cough  were  equal  to  an 
annual  rate  of  0.47  per  1,000,  and  ^most  corresponded 
with  the  mean  rate  in  the  ten  preceding  June  quar- 
ters ;  among  the  twenty-eight  great  towns  the  rate  of 
mortality  from  this  disease  aven^^ed  0*61  per  1,000, 
and  was  highest  in  Plymouth,  Birkenhead,  Oldham, 
and  Preston.  The  1,970  deaths  referred  to  diarrhoea 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0-27  per  1,000,  which 
slightly  exceeded  the  mean  rate  in  the  corresponding 
quarters  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  In  the  twenty- 
eight  large  towns  the  rate  of  mortality  from  diarrhoea 
averaged  0*34  per  1,000 ;  it  exceeded  that  recorded 
in  the  June  quarter  of  any  year  since  1882,  and  was 
highest  in  Salford,  Manchester,  and  Bolton.  The 
1,347  fatal  cases  of  scarlet  fever  corresponded  to  an 
annual  rate  of  0*19  per  1,000,  which  was  as  much  as 
0*16  below  the  average  rate  in  the  second  quarters  of 
the  ten  preceding  years.  In  the  twenty-eight  great 
towns  the  scarlet  fever  death-rate  averaged  0*23  per 
1,000,  and  was  highest  in  Salford,  Sheffield,  Black- 
bum,  and  Plymouth.  The  1,041  deaths  attributed  to 
diphtheria  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0*14  per 
1,000,  and  slightly  exceeded  the  average  rate  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  the  ten  preceding  years. 
In  London  the  rate  of  mortality  from  diphtheria  was 
as  high  as  0.29  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  only  0*13 
in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which, 
however,  this  disease  showed  fatal  prevalence  in 
Plymouth,  Bolton,  and  Salford.  The  999  deaths  re- 
f erred  to  different  forms  of  "fever"  (principally 
enteric)  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0*14  per 
1,000,  against  an  average  of  0*22  in  the  ten  precedmg 
corresponding  quarters.  In  the  twenty-eight  large 
towns  the  fever  death-rate  averaged  only  0*14  per 
1,000,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  rate  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1887,  which  was  also  0*14,  was  the 
lowest  on  record;  among  these  large  towns  the 
highest  mortality  from  fever  occurred  in  Liverpool, 
Ssdf ord,  and  Preston.  The  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  in 
England  and  Wales,  which  had  declined  from  582  to 

8  in  the  ^ve  preceding  quarters,  were  10  during  the 
three  months  under  notice ;  of  these,  1  occurred  in 
Manchester,  but  not  one  in  London  or  in  any  other 
of  the  twenty-eight  large  towns.     Of  the  remaining 

9  cases,  3  were  recorded  in  Bamsgate  sub-district, 
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resulting  from  a  case  said  to  be  imported  from 
Ostend.  Only  two  small-pox  patients  were  under 
treatment  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospitals  dur- 
ing the  quarter  under  notice,  and  none  remained  at 
the  end  of  June. 

The  causes  of  118,906,  or  91-6  per  cent,  of  the 
124,453  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  last  quarter, 
were  certified  by  registered  medical  practitioners,  and 
7,027,  or  5*6  per  cent,  by  coroners  in  inquest  cases. 


The  causes  of  the  remaining  8,617,  or  2-8  per  cent,  of 
the  deaths,  were  not  certified.  In  London  the  pro- 
portion of  uncertified  deaths  did  not  exceed  10  per 
cent,  while  it  was  31  in  the  remainder  of  England 
and  Wales.  In  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns 
the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  averaged  2-7  per 
cent,  and  ranged  from  0-2  in  Plymouth,  and  0-6  in 
Sunderland,  to  4*0  in  Huddersfield,  4-2  in  Sheffield, 
6-3  in  Halifax,  and  54  in  Liverpool 


Analysis  of  the  Vital  and  Mortal  Statistics  of  the  Twenty-eight  Great  Jowns,  dealt  with  in  the  Registrar-GeneraTs 

Weekly  Returns,  for  the  Second  Quarter  of  1889. 
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ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  LEADEN 
PIPES  IN  CONVEYING  WATER 
FOR  ORDINARY  USE. 

B7  A.  Hahon  (Paris). 
{Continued  from  page  667.) 

CHAPTER  VI. 
In  May  1886,  the  Consultative  Committee  of  Public 
Hygiene  of  France  caused  the  question  of  connecting 
iron  pipes  with  leaden  pipes  to  be  studied.  J.  Pou- 
chet  was  the  reporter,  and  came  to  the  following 
•conclusion  :  *'  The  fears  entertained  as  to  the  possible 
dangers  of  lead-poisoning  through  water  conduits 
formed  by  iron  pipes  connected  with  lead  pipes  seem 
480  far  justified.'^ 

The  Board  of  Health  and  Salubrity  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  in  its  sitting  of  18th  March  1887, 
appointed  a  committee,  composed  of  MM.  A.  Gau- 
tier,  Proust,  Schutzenberger,  Troost,  and  Alphand, 
to  examine  the  dangers  which  might  arise  from  the 
lead  coating  forming  on  open  pipes  established  by 
M.  Alphand,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
ArcueiJ  aqueduct. 

The  length  of  this  lead  coating  is  from  450  to  650 


yards ;  it  is  covered  throughout  the  entire  leng^ 
with  a  whitish  cement,  which  prevents  the  contact  of 
the  lead  vdth  the  water.  In  the  sitting  of  July  22, 
1887,  Prof.  Schutzenberger  read  his  report.  The 
commission  had  previously  taken  away  twelve  gallona 
of  water  above  and  an  ec^ual  quantity  below  the  part 
of  the  aqueduct  lined  with  lead.  After  analysis,  it 
was  ascertained  that  no  appreciable  quantity  of  lead 
could  be  traced  in  the  water.  This  result  does  not 
astonish  us  in  the  least ;  but  some  people  have  already 
taken  advantage  of  it  to  further  deny  the  action  of 
Paris  water  upon  lead,  and  in  consequence  to  affirm 
the  harnilessness  of  its  use  in  the  water  conduits. 

There  is  no  analogy  between  the  Arcueil  aqueduct 
coated  with  lead  and  the  pipes  employed  in  nouses. 
In  fact,  the  Arcueil  aqueduct  has  a  diameter  of  2*18 
yards,  its  circumference  is  6*84  yards;  the  half 
only  is  coated  with  lead,  that  is  to  say  about  8*42 
yards  in  length  for  the  half  circle  coated  with  lead. 
For  our  purpose,  let  us  take  an  equal  length  for  the 
lead  pipes  of  houses  and  the  lead-coating  of  the 
Arcueil  aqueduct  We  take  for  this  length  1  -09  yards. 
The  surface  of  the  lead  upon  a  length  of  1*09  in  the 
said  aqueduct  is  therefore  3*42x1*09*3*64  sq.  yards. 
There  passes  through  the  said  aqueduct  during  twenty- 
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four  hours  3,531,658  cubic  feet  of  water  which  are  in 
contact  with  the  3'64  of  surface.     One  cubic  foot  is 

3*64 
therefore    in  contact   with  a    surface   of    -.,^ -_- 

ooolboo 
-0-00000108  sq.  yards,  viz.  0-00067  sq.  inch  of  lead. 
Let  us  take  a  lead  water  pipe  in  the  houses  of  the 
same  length,  1-09  yard;  the  diameter  of  the  pipes 
generally  employed  is  one  inch.  The  circumference 
is  3-14  X 1  «3'14  inches.  The  surface  for  109  yard  is 
therefore  3-14  X 1-09  - 8-42,  viz.  122  sq.  inches.  Upon 
an  average  there  passes  through  such  water  pipe  1 17,582 
cubic  feet  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  This  volume 
is  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  lead,  viz.  122  sq. 
inches.     One  cubic  foot  of  water  is  therefore  in 

122 
contact  with  a  surface  of  tttkqo  -»1'04,  viz.  1-04  sq. 

inch  of  lead. 

Let  us  compare  the  two  cases. 

A,  aqueduct  water,  1  f.c.  in  contact  with  0-00067 
sq.  inch.  B,  wat^r  house  pipe,  1  f.c.  in  contact  with 
1-04  sq.  inch.     Hence  it  may  be  seen  that  water  B  is 

1-04 
in  contact  with  /w^^^Trgy  - 1,550  times  more  lead  sur- 
face than  water  A. 

With  water  A  there  is,  therefore,  1,550  times  less 
danger  than  with  water  B. 

We  have  seen  that  water  A  passed  through  a  length 
of  550  yards  of  lead;  generally  the  water  pipes  in 
houses  have  a  minimum  length  of  90  feet 

So  that  water  A  may  be  in  the  same  conditions 

as  water  B,   it  would  be  necessary  for  it  to  pass 

through  a  length  1,550  times  greater,  viz,  1,550  x  90,  or 

46,500  yards  in  length,  26  miles.     In  fact,  it  goes 

through  but  550  yards,  it  is  therefore  as  if  water  B 

550 
passed  through   ---p:   or  1-06   feet    None  of   the 

people  who  object  to  the  employment  of  leaden  pipes 
Lave  said  that  any  water  gomg  through  1-06  foot  of 
lead  pipes  contained  any  quantity  of  that  metaL 
That  IS,  however,  what  those  who  are  in  favour  of 
it  wish  them  to  say. 

Besides,  we  beg  to  remark :  firstly,  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding comparison,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  water 
B  is  running  without  any  interruption,  which  is  not 
the  case ;  secondly,  that  water  A  is  constantly 
running ;  thirdly,  that  the  leaden  pipes  of  the  Arcueil 
aqueduct  have  been  coloured  with  milky  cement,  and 
that  consequently  there  is  no  contact  between  water 
and  lead.  Therefore  it  is  impossible,  if  people  are 
impartial,  to  compare  the  conditions  of  the  water 
diMributed  throughout  the  houses  with  that  of  the 
water  of  the  aqueduct 

It  is  impossible,  for  the  same  reason,  to  argue  from 
the  fact  that  the  water  of  the  aqueduct  contains  no 
lead  that  the  water  of  the  domestic  pipes  does  not 
contain  any. 

Scientists  who  are  in  favour  of  the  employment  of 
lead  pipes  cannot,  while  laying  stress  on  the  experi- 
ments of  Prof.  Schutzenberger,  deny  the  action  of 
Paris  waters  on  lead ;  a  fact  which  the  writer  thinks 
he  has  fully  proved. 

The  Society  of  Public  Medicine  and  Professional 
Hjgiene,  in  its  sitting  of  October  26, 1887,  discussed 
at  great  length  the  question  of  tinning  lead  pipes,  and 
it  was  said  upon  this  subject  "that  lead  must  be 
absolutely  proscribed  in  every  article  which  may 
come  in  contact  with  articles  of  food.^^  This  is 
implicitly  condemning  lead  pipes. 

In  the  Joftrnalo/  Hi/f/ierte,  and  le  Petit  Medecin,  we  see 
the  conclusions  of  la  JSocieta  Fiorentina  (Tltjiene  and  of 


the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  reported  therein. 
Dr.  Jean  Liva,  the  author  of  the  article  in  le  Petit 
Medecin,  strongly  deprecates  the  further  use  of  lead 
pipes.  Drs.  E.  Monin,  C.  Degoix,  and  E.  Bertherand, 
share  his  opinion  and  support  the  vote  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna. 

At  the  Society  of  Practical  Medicine,  a  discussion 
took  place,  following  a  report  of  Dr.  Roulin,  in  which 
MM.  Gautrelet,  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  and  Danet 
took  part  That  discussion  did  not  lead  to  any 
conclusion  ;  M  Gautrelet  lifted  up  his  voice  against 
the  dangers  of  lead,  whilst  MM.-Dujardin,  Beaumetz, 
and  Danet  (although  he  had  signed  the  petition  of 
M.  de  Laval)  had  proclaimed  themselves  champions 
of  its  harmlessness. 

M.  E.  Maumene,  the  chemist,  relating  in  Le  Cosmos 
the  experiments  of  Max  Miiller,  advises  the  sup- 
pression of  lead  pipes  everywhere,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  sandstone  or  india-rubber  pipes. 

At  Stockholm,  in  1863,  Dr.  Hamberg  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Swedish  Medical  Society  to  leaden 
water  pipes.  In  the  communication  made 
Sweden.  ^^  j^^^  jjg  quotes  the  opinion  of  Pereira 
Oesterlein,  who  had  pronounced  against  lead  pipes 
in  consequence  of  various  cases  of  lead  poisoning, 
of  which  he  had  been  a  witness.  He  concluded  by 
declaring  that  the  water  pipes  should  be  emptied 
every  morning.  The  Swedish  Medical  Society  invited 
the  administration  to  have  the  question  studied. 
Drs.  Stenberg  and  Wimmerlest  were  intrusted  with 
the  investigation.  Their  experiments  have  already 
been  noted  In  the  statement  of  their  researches, 
these  learned  men  declared  that  with  old  pipes  the 
quantity  of  lead  dissolved  in  the  water  dimmishes, 
but  that  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  the  lead  disappears 
entirely.  According  to  Drs.  Hamberg,  Stenberg,  and 
Wimmerlest,  it  would  be  better  not  to  use  leaden 
pipes  in  future. 

After  that  discussion,  the  Swedish  Medical  Society 
invited  the  administration  to  make  known  to  the 
pubUc  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  forbid  the  use  of 
leaden  pipes,  and  that  at  any  rate,  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  let  the  water  run  before  using  it 

It  was  oidy  in  1886  that  the  second  section  of  the 
Municipol  Council  of  Stockholm,  according  to  the 
information  gathered  by  us  from  Professor  F.  Eklund, 
passed  the  regulations,  of  which  the  fourth  para- 
graph says : — **  As  domestic  water  pipes,  and  in  the 
grounds,  it  is  only  permitted  to  use  galvanized  iron 
and  tin-lined  lead  pipes ;  when  the  diameter  of  those 
pipes  is  ten  or  more  centimetres,  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  only  cast-iron  pipes  lined  with  the  usual 
solution.  It  is  forbidden  to  employ  other  materials 
and  fittings  than  those  approved  by  the  second  section 
of  the  Municipal  Council'* 

Dr.  Palmberg  has  written  to  us  that  in  Finland  it 
is  not  allowed  to  use  leaden  pipes.  This  scientist  is, 
moreover,  opposed  to  the  employment  of 
5JS^/  those  pipes,  which  have  been  formally 
Greece,' Bon-  condemned  in  one  of  his  works. 
™««»«^  In  1884  Dr.  Pechedimaldji  wrote  in  the 

Medical  Gazette  of  the  East^  an  article  in  which  he 
approves  of  our  way  of  thinking,  and  in  which  he 
expresses  the  wish  that  the  Ottoman  Government 
should  employ  measures  of  restraint  Dr.  Utudjian, 
in  1888,  translated  into  the  Turkish  langu^e  our 
pamphlet  on  lead  and  potable  water.  He  published  it 
in  his  Sanitary  Library  with  notes  of  approval 

Professor  Bamba,  of  Athens,  has  treated  that 
question  extremely  well  in  his  paper  on  hygiene. 
According  to  him,  l^SejeiBP^.^\P43^Pt 
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Professor  Felix,  of  Bucharest,  declared  at  the 
Congress  of  Hygiene,  at  Vienna,  that  the  Board  of 
Health  of  Bucharest  had,  in  1887,  asked  for  inter- 
diction of  the  use  of  leaden  pipes,  and  that  in  com- 
pliance with  his  request  the  use  of  lead  pipes  was 
forbidden  in  that  town. 

Since  1866,  R.  Llorente  y  Lazaro  turned  his  at- 
tention to  lead  water  pipes,  and  declared  them  to  be 
harmless  because,  said    he,    no    case   of 
Spain.  jg^  poisoning  has  been  detected     He 

recalled  the  opinion  of  Luzuriaga,  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  attributed  the  disease 
known  under  the  name  of  Madrid  colic  to  small 
quantities  of  lead  contained  in  potable  waters.  Ac- 
cording to  Luzuriaga,  the  hard  spring  waters,  rich  in 
carbonic  acid,  which  are  used  in  Madrid,  corrode  lead 
very  deeply,  especially  in  summer,  when  the  scarcity 
of  water  causes  the  lead  pipes  not  to  be  always  fulL 
In  fact,  colics  are  more  frequent  in  summer  and  in 
autimin  than  in  the  other  seasons. 

The  town  of  Santander,  in  1873,  was  in  a  state  of 
transformation  so  far  as  concerned  the  alimentary 
waters  ;  the  engineer  Petitpierre  Pellion  raised  the 
question,  and  obtained  that  the  contract  of  conces- 
sion of  the  water  supply  of  the  town  should  contain 
an  article  forbidding  lead.  Iron  or  tinned  pipes 
alone  were  allowed. 

The  engineer  Pedro  Garcia  Faria,  in  a  work  of 
great  merit  on  the  draining  of  Barcelona,  rejects  the 
use  of  leaden  pipes.  This  opinion  was  shared  by 
Drs.  Gelabert,  R.  Rodriguez  Mendcs,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  of  Surgery  of  Barcelona. 
This  learned  body,  in  a  lucid  report,  made  at  our 
request  by  Dr.  J.  Cabot  y  Rovira,  have  written  as 
follows : — "  Lead  water  pipes  and  reservoirs  must 
disappear,  also  any  apparatus  which  may  give  similar 
results." 

In  1886,  Grarcia  Faria  made  a  series  of  analyses, 
which  showed  the  presence  of  lead  in  the  waters  of 
Barcelona.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  lead  was 
injurious  in  the  form  of  water  pipes. 

La  Sociedad  Espanola  de  Uigiene,  at  the  com- 
petition of  1886,  awarded  a  prize  to  a  paper  from  the 
engineer  E.  Estada  ("de  Pahna),  in  which  it  is  said, 
*'  lead  pipes  ought  to  be  everywhere  replaced  by  iron 
pipes."  According  to  the  engineer  de  Luscan  y 
Garcia,  calcareous  waters  form  a  protective  coating, 
and  consequently  there  is  no  danger  in  using  them. 

At  Vienna,  since  1880,  a  decree  or  compulsory 

regulation  concerning  the  domestic  water  supply  has 

made  obligatory  the  use  of  sulphuretted 

HuiwSry       ^*^*^  ^^  tin-lined  lead  pipes,  to  the  exclu- 

sion  of  the  common  lead  pipes. 

In  1882,  this  question  of  water  pipes  was  the 
subject  of  a  lengthy  discussion  between  Popper, 
Stolba,  Belohoubek,  Jensovsky,  &c.,  at  the  Prague 
Board  of  Health,  which  voted,  "  the  use  of  leaden 
pipes  is  rejected."  The  Board  gave  the  preference 
to  iron  pipes.  The  following  year  a  regulation  was 
made  by  that  Board,  which  the  Town  Coimcil  made 
compulsory.  In  that  regulation,  it  is  said,  "  In  the 
branches  destined  for  potable  purposes  tin-lined  lead 
pipes  must  be  employed.  The  common  lead  pipes 
are  absolutely  forbidden.  The  other  materials 
recognized  as  harmless  may  be  used." 

At  Buda  Pest,  according  to  information  sent  to  us 
by  the  Director  of  the  Waterworks,  leaden  pipes 
have  no  longer  been  used  in  all  the  new  water  con- 
duits of  that  town  for  the  last  dfif teen  years.  Tin- 
lined  lead  pipes  only  are  employed. 

On  November  27,    1884,  the  ^  Austro-Ilungarian 


Minister  published  a  decree  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  water  pipes  in  the  houses.  According  to  thai 
decree  "  the  materials  permitted  are  wrought  or  cast- 
iron,  not  galvanized  lead  pipes,  and  tin-lined  or  sul- 
phuretted iron  pipes.  The  common  lead  pipes  are 
only  authorized  when  a  trial  has  proved  that  the 
water  supplied  through  them  does  not  corrode  lead. 
In  the  latter  case  some  analyses  of  the  water  shall  be 
made  from  time  to  time  to  see  whether  it  is  free  fromi 
that  metal"  The  Director  of  the  Vienna  Water- 
works, the  engineer  F.  Berger,  in  sending  us  that 
decree,  wrote  (March  11,  1886),  "  It  has  not  yet  been 
published  nor  become  law,  it  is  simply  a  direction 
given  to  municipalities  to  establish  water  supplies." 

In  1887,  the  sixth  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene  was  held  at  Vienna,  we  there  read  a  paper 
entitled,  "  On  the  employment  of  leaden  pipes  for  the 
conveyance  of  potable  waters,"  In  the  discussion 
which  followed,  Professor  Felix  Hiucharest)  sup- 
ported us,  whilst  the  engineer,  Cacheux  (Pari.^), 
quoting  the  experience  of  Schutzenberger,  spoken  of 
in  the  preceding  pages,  concluded  by  partly  denying 
the  danger  caused  through  the  use  of  leaden  pipes. 
Dr.  Rehatscheek  (Aussig)  made  a  few  observations 
as  to  our  conclusions ;  he  wished  that  it  should  be 
carefully  specified  that  waters  used  for  all  domestic 
purposes  should  not  be  supplied  through  leaden  pipes. 
We  answered  M.  Cacheux  by  the  demonstration 
above  related.  The  discussion  was  ended,  and  the 
fourth  section,  where  it  had  taken  place,  voted  our 
conclusions  as  follows :  "  The  use  of  leaden  pipes  for 
the  conveyanceof  potable  waters  (branches  and  mains), 
which  is  a  violation  of  the  most  elementary  laws  of 
hygiene,  ought  to  be  forbidden  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. All  members  of  the  Congress,  each  of  them 
in  his  own  respective  country,  should  do  his  utmost 
to  obtain  such  a  law." 

Professor  Gawalowski  has  concluded  from  the 
numerous  analyses  which  he  has  made,  that  *'  Spring 
waters  contain  always  some  lead  if  this  metal  is 
employed  for  the  main  joints ;  the  amount  of 
lead  is  greater  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening, 
because  during  the  night  there  is  a  stagnation  of  the 
water." 

In  1873,  at  the  time  when  the  lead  war  was  raging 
in  Paris,  la  Gazetta  del  Popolo,  of  Turin, 
'  published  a  few  articles  against  the  use  of 

leaden  pipes. 

Drs.  Berruti,  Domenico  Giusto,  G.  Sormani,  G. 
Strambio,  J.  Roncati,  &c.,  have  pronounced  them- 
selves against  the  use  of  leaden  pipes. 

At  Rome,  in  1885,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine 
appointed  a  committee  in  order  to  study  the  action 
of  Roman  waters  upon  that  metal.  Dr.  Capranica,  a 
reporter  upon  this  question,  which  had  been  raised 
by  us,  found  lead  in  the  Roman  waters  after  they  had 
remained  for  one  night  in  the  pipes.  He  ended  his 
report  by  advising  the  replacement,  as  much  as 
possible,  of  lead  pipes  by  iron  pipes,  recalling  the 
words  of  Vitruvius  previously  quoted 

The  researches  to  which  Drs.  Capronica  and 
Colasanti  had  applied  themselves,  were  made  by 
reacting  matters  insufficient  to  detect  any  small  par- 
ticles of  lead;  that  is  the  reason  why  we  contended 
in  Dr.  Galli's  paper  against  the  few  restrictions  made 
by  those  leamea  men. 

Drs.  Cerasi  and  M.  Spada  did  not  make  any  restric- 
tions, and  have  absolutely  pronounced  themselves 
against  the  use  of  lead  pipes.  The  latter  gives  the 
preference  to  iron  pipes  lined  with  glass,  according  to 
Cooper's  system.  1 0  CT 1  (^ 
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At  Palermo,  la  Societa  (Tlgiene,  through  the  writings 
of  their  engineer,  K  Donatuti,  has  expressed  the 
wish  that  the  Town  Council  should  forbid  the  use  of 
those  pipes. 

At  ia  Societa  Fhrentina  d*Igiene  in  1886,  we  raised 
the  question,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  com- 
posed of  Professors  Bechi,  Pegni,  Biondi,  and 
Giuntoli,  in  order  to  studj  the  action  of  calcareous 
waters  upon  lead,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  in  the 
interest  of  hygiene  to  suppress  the  use  of  that  metal 
That  committee  has  made  a  report  which  la 
Societa  Fiorentina  dTgiene  has  adopted  in  its  sitting 
of  April  21,  1887.  Here  are  its  conclusions: — 1. 
Theoretically,  lead  pipes  ought  to  be  absolutely  f  or- 
hidden ;  2.  Practically,  lead  reservoirs  ought  to  be 
abflolutely  forbidden,  out  lead  pipes  may  be  allowed 
on  the  following  conditions : — (a.)  With  a  complete 
lining  of  tin  on  3ie  internal  surface  of  the  pi]^  ;  (6.) 
or  with  a  coating  of  sodium  sulphide,  when  its  pre- 
Tentiye  effects  shall  be  well  proved ;  3.  The  old 
water  pipes  may  allowed  when  tney  do  not  give  rise  to 
obvious  inconvenience,  providing,  however,  that  the 
first  water  should  be  got  rid  of  before  using  them. 

We  approve  the  conclusions  of  this  learned  body, 
although  we  regret  the  paragraph  (b.)  in  the  7th 
chapter ;  we  shall  show  that  sulphuretted  pipes  are 
not  a  protection.  We  shall  point  out  also  that  the 
society  was  wrong  in  establishing  a  kind  of  confusion 
between  common  lead  pipes  and  those  lined  with  tin. 
In  fact,  la  Societa  Fiorentina  dTgiene  concludes  to 
forbidding  the  ordinary  new  lead  pipes.  The  learned 
-vice-president  of  that  society.  Dr.  Faralli,  had  pro- 
nounced against  those  pipes  since  1885. 

At  Naples  a  real  campaign  against  the  use  of  lead 
pipes  was  and  is  still  carried  on  warmly  and  scientifi- 
cajlj  by  Drs.  Mai^otta,  Zinno,  Montef usco.  Franco, 
M&ranuddi,  engineer  Fulvio,  MM.  Novi,  Graeta.  We 
have  ourselves  tdcen  an  active  part  in  it. 

The  Town  Council  had  appointed  a  committee  to 
ascertain  the  action  of  the  "  Serino  "  waters  on  lead  ; 
that  committee,  composed  of  Professors  Reale,  Punzo, 
and  Zinno,  concluded  on  the  presence  of  lead  in  the 
Serino  waters  and  on  the  rejection  of  lead  pipes.  The 
Town  Council,  who  were  in  favour  of  lead  pipes, 
appointed  a  second  committee,  which,  in  its  report, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  particles  of  lead  found 
in  the  Serino  waters  are  infinitesimal,  and  that  conse- 
quently there  is  no  danger  whatever. 

The  Town  Council  have  not  yet  taken  any  preven- 
tive  step  in  spite  of  the  hot  crusade  against  lead  which 
^e  savants  already  catalogued  continue  to  carry  on. 

The  medical  Press  in  the  United  States  abounds  in 
-fakcta  of  every  kind  proving   the   danger   of   lead 
employed   as  water  pipes.      Drs.  Ford, 
^^         Bigelow,  J.  R.  Nichols,  J.  C.  Booth,  H. 
°^^  Adams,  C.  Jackson,  J.  R.  Chilton,  Hayes, 

J.  P.  Kirkwod,  Shier,  the  Polytechnic  Association  of 
the  American  Institute,  J.  H.  fiangsbury,  the  Boston 
Committee  of  Physicians,  S.  L.  Dana,  Dussance, 
Doremns,  Chandler,  J.  Bayles,  J.  Rohd,  J.  Stites,  A. 
Hazlewood,  K  Kedzie,  C.  Chamberlain,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  of  Lowell,  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Maasachusets,  J.  G.  Richardson,  Renwick 
Lee,  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Minnesota,  Fenner, 
.&c.  &c.,  have  declared  in  some  papers  and  reviews 
that  the  use  of  lead  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of 
potable  waters  coidd  not  oe  too  much  condemned. 

On  the  contrary,  according  to  W.  R.  Nichols,  O. 
Long,  Gallagher,  Johnson,  Dudley,  the  Board  of  Con- 
aniting  Doctors  of  Boston,  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  and  Drs.  Coates,  Dunglison,  Hare,  Aiken, 


McNaughton,  Brinsmade,  Hubbard,  Crosby  Muzzy, 
lead  pipes  do  not  present  any  danger  with  calcareous 
waters,  because,  during  their  long  medical  practice, 
those  doctors  have  not  observed  any  lead-poisoning 
cases. 

According  to  J.  J.  R.  Croes,  there  are  26  towns  of 
more  than  20,000  inhabitants  which  have  completely 
given  up  the  use  of  lead  pipes.  Many  other  cities 
employ  iron  or  tin-lined  lead  pipes,  together  with 
leaden  pipes. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Medico  Chirurgical 
Society  of  St  Louis  (United  States),  Professor  Curt- 
mann  has  shown  that  the  waters  of  that  town  con- 
tained lead. 

We  have  fought,  in  the  Sanitary  Engineer,  against 
the  opinion  of  Professor  W.  R,  Nichols  concerning 
the  protective  action  of  calcareous  waters.  From  an 
inquiry  of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Health,  it  appears 
that  lead  pipes  had  not  given  rise  to  any  accident  in 
the  towns  of  Pullman,  Lichtfield,  Bushnell,  Carlyle, 
and  Sparta,  where  they  are  in  use. 

In  the  Journal  (VHy(fiene  Popidaire  of  Montreal  we 
have  dealt  several  times  with  the  question  of  leaden 
pipes.  Professor  Beausoleil,  analyzing  our 
Canada.  first  essay  on  the  subject,  begged  the  Town 
Council  to  forbid  the  use  of  lead-  Our 
articles  drew  the  attention  of  Drs.  Desroches  and 
Barry  to  the  dangers  resulting  from  its  use.  They 
observed  and  proved,  with  Professors  Fafard  and 
Jeannotte,  some  cases  of  lead-poisoning.  Therefore, 
Dr.  Bany  was  justlv  desirous  of  immediate  preven- 
tive measures,  which,  however,  he  failed  to  obtain. 

At  Buenos  Ayres,  Dr.  E.  R.  Coni  informs  us  that 
there  is  no  regiQation  in  respect  to  the  water  pipes ; 
for  that  purpose  he  quotes  the  preventive 
^8^®  vote  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  and  begs  the 
Bepuwic.  Government  to  study  such  an  important 
question. 

From  all  the  records  that  we  have  quoted  in  the 
preceding  pages,  we  conclude  that — 

1.  In  England,  Germany,  Netherlands,  Brazil,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Sweden,  Spain,  Austria  -  Hungary, 
Italy,  United  States,  Canada,  Turkey,  Greece,  Fin- 
land, the  majority  of  professors  of  dietetics  have  pro- 
nounced against  the  use  of  lead  pipes. 

2.  In  some  of  those  countries  there  are  many  towns 
in  which  leaden  pipes  are  no  longer  used. 


A  scheme  has  been  set  on  foot  for  the  sending  of  the 
poorer  and  less  healthy  children  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen 
to  the  country  for  a  fortnight's  fresh  air,  and  it  is  now  in 
active  operation.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  children 
who  stand  urgently  in  need  of  snch  a  holiday  as  a  help  to 
both  their  physical  and  their  moral  health,  but  who  have 
not  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  and  it  is  gratifyinj?  that 
the  eitizens  have  come  forward  so  readily  to  provide  the 
necessary  means.  From  a  sanitary  point  of  view  there 
could  be  no  better  investment,  for  to  keep  the  children  of 
the  city  healthy  is  the  surest  way  of  making  its  men  and 
women  strong  and  capable. 

Da.  James  Wallace  reports  a  large  increase  of  scarlet 
fever  in  Greenock.  Daring  the  month  of  June  the  num- 
ber of  cases  amounted  to  24  against,  against  9  in  the 
previous  month.  A  few  of  the  cases  were  traceable  to 
others  formerly  reported,  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  as  many  as  10  were  due  to  direct  or  indirect 
communication  with  a  wilfully  concealed  case  which  was 
only  discovered  in  the  stage  of  desquamation  nearly  four 
weeks  after  seizure.  Early  in  the  disease  the  patient  had 
been  seen  by  a  medical  practitioner,  who  informed  the 
mother  as  to  what  was  wrong,  and  instructed  her  to  report. 
That,  however,  was  not  done.)  uy  ^^.^  ^^  ^^rS  "^^ 
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The  Sanitary  Record  will  in  future  be  published  by- 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place, 
S.W.  All  matters  relating  to  the  literary  portion  of 
the  Journal,  and  all  exchange  journals,  periodicals, 
books  for  review,  and  new  inventions,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  at  above  address.  All  busi- 
ness communications  relating  to  Advertisements, 
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THE  COMPULSORY  NOTIFICATION 
OF  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  BILL. 

At  last  the  long-promised  measure  to  provide  for  the 
compulsory  notification  of  infectious  diseases  has 
been  introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  although  it  is  in 
our  opinion  not  sufficiently  "  thorough,"  it  contains 
some  very  useful  clauses,  and  is  one  more  rather 
tardy  step  in  the  direction  of  sanitary  perfection. 
As  originaDy  drafted,  the  Bill  did  not  propose  to 
make  the  notification  uniformly  compulsory  through- 
out the  country.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  duty  of 
notifying  was  to  be  generally  obligatory  throughout 
the  Metropolitan  area,  with  its  intertwined  network 
of  separate  sanitary  jurisdictions.  But  in  the  rest  of 
England  it  was  to  be  left  to  each  local  sanitary 
authority — ^rural,  urban,  and  port — ^to  adopt  the  Act 
if  thought  fit,  the  only  formalities  to  be  observed 
being  to  pass  a  resolution  to  that  effect  at  a  meet- 
ing of  which  special  notice  had  been  given,  to 
advertise  the  resolution  in  a  local  newspaper,  and  to 
inform  the  Local  Government  Board. 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
not  imposing  this  duty  of  notification  upon  ill-in- 
formed persons  in  the  less  thickly  populated  rural 
districts.  But  we  fail  to  see  that  these  contentions 
outweigh  the  advantage  of  having  an  uniform  system 
in  force.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  sparsely- 
peopled  districts  are  not  always  as  entirely  secluded 
as  they  would  appear  to  be.  The  milk  supplies  of 
London  and  of  our  large  urban  populations  are 
derived  from  sparsely-populated  country  districts, 
and  the  frequency  with  which  milk  from  an  infected 
farm  has  given  rise  to  serious  outbreaks  of  disease 
in  the  urban  districts  abundantly  rfiows  the  need  for 
prompt  supervision  by  the  sanitary  officers  in  the 
event  of  disease  occurring  amongst  those  connected 
with  dairy  farms  and  dairy  produce.  It  is  also 
desirable  that  infected  children,  and  f»hildren  exposed 


to  infection,  should  be  kept  from  school,  and  that 
prompt  isolation  and  disinfection  should,  in  the 
interests  both  of  the  patients  and  of  the  community, 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  infected  families.  Many 
an  obscure  outbreak  of  disease  would  be  traced  to 
its  source  under  an  uniform  system  of  compulsory 
notification. 

Moreover,  with  the  notification  universally  compul- 
sory, the  chief  objection  at  present  raised  to  the 
system  would  to  a  great  extent  be  overcome.  The 
public  would  soon  become  familiar  with  its  obliga- 
tions and  its  advantages,  and  the  fear  that  at  present 
is  felt  by  many  medical  men,  that  the  system  would 
improperly  interfere  with  their  confidential  relations 
towards  their  patients,  would  disappear.  The  medical 
profession,  as  a  whole,  must  not  be  misunderstood  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  They  are  generally  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases  as 
a  means  of  arresting  the  spread  of  epidemics,  and  this 
view  was  expressed  by  Sir  Walter  Foster  when  speak- 
ing recently  on  their  behalf  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  they  urge  that  the  duty  of  notifying  should  not 
be  imposed  upon  them,  inasmuch  as  that  would  consti- 
tute them  informers,  and  would  in  practice  tend  to 
discourage  heads  of  families  from  calling  in  medical 
advice.  The  method  of  notification  is,  therefore, 
really  the  only  debatable  point — whether  it  is  to  be 
made  a  specific  part  of  each  "  occupier's  "  citizenship 
to  notify  the  existence  of  infectious  sickness  in  his 
house,  or  whether  it  should  be  cast  on  the  medical 
attendant,  or  whether,  again,  it  should  be  imposed 
both  on  the  occupier  and  on  the  medical  man.  This 
last-mentioned  or  "dual"  system  is  the  one  which 
Mr.  Ritchie  has  adopted.  It  is  the  system  which  has 
been  favoured  year  after  year  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Pohce  and  Sanitary  Regulations,  and  the 
experience  of  all  the  towns,  some  forty  in  number,  in 
which  it  has  been  in  force,  is  unanimously  in  favour  of 
its  usefulness  and  its  smoothness  in  working. 

Another  objection  advanced  to  compulsory  notifi- 
cation is  that  the  publication  of  the  fact  that  in- 
fectious disease  exists  in  a  house  would  injure  the 
business  carried  on  at  that  house,  and  perhaps 
pauperise  the  family.  But  surely  the  use  of  this 
contention  discloses  a  very  serious  public  danger,  and 
is  really  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  compulsory 
notification.  Those,  however,  who  are  conversant 
with  the  working  of  the  systt^m  in  various  towns 
know  that  the  contention  is  fallacious,  inasmuch  as. 
the  notification  is  regarded  as  confidential  by  the 
sanitary  officers,  and  if  the  public  health  is  not 
endangered  the  seal  of  secrecy  is  not  broken. 

One  of  the  earliest  beneficial  results  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  compulsory  system  will  be  to  stimulate 
the  provision  by  all  sanitary  authorities  of  proper 
hospital  accommodation,  either  separately  or  in  suit- 
able combinations.  On  the  whole,  we  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  success  of  this  latest  measure 
of  sanitary  reform. 


TENURE  OF  OFFICE  OF  SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 

A  CURIOUS  incident,  and  one  which  we  fear  has  been 
misunderstood,  has  recently  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  re-appointment  of  the  sanitary  inspector  for 
the  Skipton  and  Silsden  districts.  The  officer's  first 
year  of  office  having  expired,  one  of  the  anthorities 
for  which  he  acted  resolved  to  re-appoint  him  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  doubtless  the  other 
authorities  would  bav^  d^|^  Jjkqwi^,^J^t^^n  the 
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approval  of  the  Local  Goyemment  Board  being 
sought,  the  sanction  of  that  body  was  withheld  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  their  present  practice  to 
sanction  such  a  re-appointment  for  a  longer  period 
than  that  for  which  the  officer  was  previouslj 
appointed.  We  fancy  that  the  Board  have  not  made 
^eir  position  quite  clear,  and  that  their  objection 
is  in  some  way  governed  by  the  operation  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  last  session.  The  Board 
have  always  advocated  security  of  tenure  for  sanitary 
officers,  and  have  f uHy  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
periodical  re-appointment  of  these  officers  constituted 
a  great  hindrance  to  sanitary  progress.  They  would 
do  well,  therefore,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  putting  themselves  right  with  the  local  authorities 
on  this  point,  and  explain  what  appears  at  first  sight 
to  be  both  an  inconsistent  and  an  impolitic  step.  We 
feel  sure  there  must  be  some  good  reason  for  their 
action.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  legislature  will  ere 
long  grant  to  the  sanitcuy  inspectors  of  England  and 
Wales  the  same  securi^  of  tenure  which  has  been 
granted  to  Scotch  officers  in  the  Scotch  Local 
Government  BiU,  so  that  no  officer  may  be  dismissed 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Central  Authority,  after 
careful  examination  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
caae. 


THE   BILL  FOR  PREVENTION   OP 
CRUELTY  TO   CHILDREN. 

We  are  all  alike  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
better  protection  of  children,  which  is  the  animus  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Cruelty  to  Children  Prevention 
Bin.  This  Bill,  however,  as  it  stands,  deals  not  only 
with  cruelty  as  the  term  is  usually  understood,  but 
is  also  directed  against  harmful  employments  and  the 
employment  of  any  child  under  17  years  of  age  in  any 
money-earning  occupation ;  it  is  the  latter  bearing  of 
the  draft  Act  which  we  propose  specially  to  consider. 
The  common  experience,  and  the  usual  method  of  prac- 
tice among  the  middle  classes  of  society,  show  that 
the  years  of  childhood  are,  from  an  ultimate  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  best  spent  in  preparation  for  the 
labours  of  adult  years,  and  among  the  professional 
class  money  earning  is  put  off  till  at  least  after  the 
age  of  21,  or  when  the  individual  aims  at  the  higher 
grades  of  professional  success,  till  nearer  30  years. 
The  promoters  of  the  Bill  argue  *^  that  children  are 
regarded  as  having  a  commercial  value  too  soon,  and 
that  even  as  a  mere  toiling  machine  for  making 
income,  the  parentis  wish  to  employ  a  child  too 
early  is  a  blunder,  first  to  the  child,  secondly  to  the 
parents,  and  through  them  finally  to  the  community.^^ 
From  the  point  of  view  of  physiology,  and  the 
socialistic  advantage  of  the  community,  including  the 
parents  and  individual  child,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
universal  education  of  children,  and  devotion  of  at  least 
the  first  10  years  of  life  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  body  and  the  mental  faculties,  in  the  long 
run  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  nation.  Of  course 
t^is  supposes  that  in  the  mean  time  the  child  is  pro- 
perly fed,  clothed,  and  otherwise  provided  for  with- 
out his  own  individual  exertion.  The  Bill  is  an 
attempt  to  make  a  stand  against  the  employment  of 
childi^n  under  the  age  of  10,  and  to  provide  that 
the  practice  should  be  put  down  by  force  of  law 
everywhere,  as  being  harmful  to  society.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  principle,  if  practicable,  is 
right,  and  that  a  general  national  improvement  might 
be  looked  for  as  the  result,  if  it  be  certain  that  with- 
out such  employment  all  children  can  be  provided  for 


by  their  parents,  but  the  latter  is  a  large  proviso, 
though  one  that  belongs  rather  to  the  consideration  of 
the  statesman  than  the  physician. 

According  to  Enghsh  law,  children  belong  to  their 
parents,  not  to  the  State  ;  the  burden  of  their  main- 
tenance falls  upon  the  parents  alone,  except  in  a  few 
cases  when  such  misfortune  as  idocy,  blindness,  or 
the  fact  of  being  bom  dumb  may  to  some  extent  make 
them  chargeable  to  the  State  without  the  stigma  of 
pauperism.  The  cry  of  Technical  Education,  which 
has  many  and  influential  supporters  is  a  movement 
in  rather  opposite  hnes,  though  the  two  ideas  are  not 
diametrically  opposed;  the  technical  educator  would 
deal  with  the  child  so  as  to  render  him  more  fit  at 
an  early  age  to  become  an  efficient  wage -earner. 
Mrs.  Bancroft  thinks  that  the  early  employment  of 
children  in  theatres  affords  such  an  education  as 
will  fit  some  for  an  honest  livelihood  hereafter  ;  these 
differences  of  opinion  we  cannot  attempt  to  solve. 
It  is  certain  thai  society  and  the  children  would 
benefit  by  aboHshing  employment  under  10  years  of 
age,  and  such  a  happy  release  for  children  is  much 
to  be  desired ;  when  the  rule  is  inapplicable,  the  kind 
of  labour  and  its  effects  upon  the  children  should  be 
carefully  watched. 


BYE-LAWS  FOR  SLAUGHTER-HOUSES 
IN  THE  COUNTY  OP  LONDON. 

The  London  County  Council  have  just  given  formal 
notice  that  in  pursuance  of  the  37th  and  88th  Vic, 
cap.  67,  they  intend  to  apply  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  confirmation,  jrfter  the  expiration  of 
one  month,  of  bye-laws  for  slaughter-houses  in  the 
County  of  London.  The  bye-laws  relate  to  (a)  The 
conduct  of  the  business  of  a  slaughterer  of  cattle ; 
(b)  The  structure  of  the  premises  in  which  such 
business  is  being  carried  on  ;  and  (c)  The  mode  in 
which  application  is  to  be  made  for  sanction  to  estab- 
lish such  business  anew.  The  regulations  under  the 
third  heading  direct  that  the  application  be  in  the 
form  prescribed,  giving  particulars  as  to  the  situation 
of  the  premises,  and  the  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings,  with  pla^s  and  sections ;  and 
also  a  key  plan  of  the  locality,  showing  the  site  of  all 
buildings,  dwellings,  streets,  and  places  within  250 
yards  of  such  site.  The  regulations  under  the  second 
heading  direct  that  such  slaughter-house  shall  have  a 
floor-space  of  at  least  100  square  feet ;  that  the  walls 
to  a  height  of  6  feet  from  the  ground  shall  be  sub- 
stantially constructed  of  brick,  stone,  iron,  or  con- 
crete, and  that  the  roof  be  "  properly  constructed." 
The  pens  or  lairs  shall  be  separated  from  the  slaughter- 
house by  close  partitions  to  a  height  of  at  least  5  feet 
in  the  case  of  cattle,  and  at  least  3  feet  in  the  case  of 
sheep  and  pigs ;  all  doors  in  such  partition  to  be 
closely  boarded.  There  are  also  regulations  as  to  the 
width  and  maximum  steepness  of  entrance,  the  light 
and  ventilation,  paving  and  drainage,  water-fittings 
and  Wall  covering  of  slaughter-houses.  Lofts  or 
rooms  over  slaughter-houses  are  forbidden,  and  so  are 
openings  to  dwellings  from  slaughter-houses,  pens, 
or  lairs.  It  is  also  provided  that  a  slaughter-house, 
pen,  or  lair,  shall  not  contain  any  closet,  privy,  urinal, 
or  stable,  and  that  no  closet,  &c.,  shall  be  m  direct 
communication  with,  or  ventilate  into  a  slaughter- 
house, peri,  or  lair.  The  penalty  for  not  complying 
with  any  of  the  bye-laws  under  this  heading  is  not  to 
exceed  £5,  and  in  case  of  a  continuing  offence  a 
penalty  of  £1  a  day. 

The  regolatious  under  the  third  heading  require  all 
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all  animals  for  slaughter  to  be  kept  in  pens  or  lairs, 
and  forbid  animals  not  intended  for  slaughter,  or  the 
flesh  of  which  would  be  unfit  for  human  food,  being 
kept  on  premises.  To  prevent  over-crowding  in  the 
pens  or  lairs,  it  is  ordered  that  in  the  case  of  cattle, 
there  be  not  more  than  one  animal  to  every  24  square 
feet  of  floor  space ;  in  the  case  of  calves,  there  be  not 
more  than  one  animal  to  every  8  square  feet ;  and  in 
the  case  of  sheep,  lambs,  and  pigs,  there  be  not  more 
than  one  animal  to  every  6  square  feet.  No  animal 
may  be  kept  in  a  slaughter-house  longer  than  may 
be  necessary  fcr  the  purpose  of  preparing  it  for 
slaughter ;  and  sufl&cient  wholesome  food  and  water 
is  to  be  provided  in  the  pens  or  lairs.  Slaughtering 
is  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  premises  other  than 
the  slaughter-house.  Slaughtering  an  animal  within 
public  view,  or  within  the  view  of  other  animals,  and 
giving  unnecessary  suffering,  are  also  forbidden.  The 
blood  is  to  be  caught  in  suitable  vessels  of  non- 
absorbent  material,  furnished  with  close-fitting  covers. 
All  refuse  residues  from  animals  slaughtered  are  to  be 
kept  in  closed  vessels.  Blood  and  refuse  is  to  be 
removed  from  premises  in  closed  vessels.  The  fat  is 
to  be  kept  freely  exposed  to  the  air  while  upon  the 
premises ;  and  all  blood,  refuse  residues,  hides,  skin, 
fat,  and  offal  is  to  be  removed  from  the  premises 
within  twenty-fours  hours  of  the  completion  of  the 
slaughtering,  and  all  such  material  is  to  be  kept  out 
of  drains.  The  slaughter-house  is  to  be  cleansed 
within  three  hours  after  the  completion  of  any 
slaughtering,  and  utensils  and  appliances  are  to  be 
kept  thoroughly  clean.  Floor,  walls,  and  fittings  are 
to  be  kept  in  good  repair.  The  inside  of  the 
slaughter-house  and  fittings,  not  within  6  feet  of  the 
ground,  and  the  internal  walls  and  fittings  of  the 
pens  and  lairs,  are  to  be  limewashed,  with  hot  lime- 
wash,  between  the  1st  and  10th  days  of  March,  June, 
September,  and  December.  Dung  and  offensive 
litter  is  to  be  removed  from  the  pens  or  lairs  at  least 
once  a  day,  and  such  place  is  to  be  cleansed  as  often 
as  necessary.  Ventilation  of  the  premises  is  to  be 
secured  by  direct  communication  with  the  external 
air  being  maintained;  and  the  drainage  and  water 
supply  is  to  be  kept  in  order.  The  occupier  is  not  to 
allow  the  slaughter-house  to  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  slaughtering  and  dressing  of  animals, 
the  flesh  of  which  is  fit  for  and  intended  for  human 
food-  The  occupier  is  not  to  allow  any  person  other 
than  himself  and  his  servants  to  use  the  premises, 
unless  he  be  authorized  by  the  Council  in  writing. 
The  occupier  is  to  prevent  a  nuisance  existing  on  his 
premises,  and  at  ail  reasonable  times  to  afford  free 
access  to  the  inspectors  and  other  persons  authorized 
by  the  Council  in  writing  to  inspect  slaughter-houses. 
The  penalty  for  breaking  any  of  the  bye-laws  under 
this  heading  is  not  to  exceed  £5,  and  there  is  a 
penalty  of  £1  a  day  for  a  continuing  offence.  A 
Court  of  Sunmmry  Jurisdiction  may,  by  summary 
order,  suspend  or  deprive  any  person  altogether  of 
the  right  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  slaughterer 
of  cattle,  as  a  penalty  for  breaking  any  of  the  bye- 
laws  under  this  heading. 


NXnSANCE  FROM  ENSILAGE. 

Farmers  in  some  districts  are  exercised  in  their 
minds  by  the  question  whether  ensilage  can  properly 
be  termed  a  nuisance,  and  its  removal  or  destruction 
ordered  by  magistrates.  (See  page  86.)  AVhether  a 
particular  silo  is  or  is  not  a  nuisance,  in  the  legal 


meaning  of  the  term,  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  evidence.  Ensilage  certainly  smells 
strongly  under  certain  conditions.  K  it  seriously  in- 
terferes with  neighbouring  property,  or  with  people's 
comfort,  it  is  such  a  nuisance  as  the  law  can  deal  with ; 
and  proceedings,  civil  and  criminal,  may  be  brought 
with  a  view  to  its  removal  It  is,  however,  chiefly 
important  to  the  owners  of  silos  to  know  what  pro- 
ceedings can  be  taken.  Under  the  common  law ;  pro- 
ceedings by  way  of  indictment  can  be  brought  against 
anyone  who  causes  a  nuisance  to  the  public,  and  a  civil 
action  may  be  maintained  by  any  individual  who  can 
prove  that  he  has  sustained  damage  by  reason  of 
the  existence  of  the  nuisance.  Such  proceedings 
are  troublesome  and  expensive,  and  not  likely  to  be 
initiated  unless  the  nuisance  complained  of  is  serious 
and  likely  to  continue.  Tlie  rublic  Health  Act 
authorizes  summary  proceedings  before  magistrate's 
for  the  suppression  of  some  nuisances ;  and  if  a  silo 
can  be  said  to  come  witlun  its  meaning,  its  owner 
can  be  dealt  with  summarily,  but  not  otherwise.  The 
power  to  deal  summarily  with  nuisances  is  contained 
in  Section  91,  which  among  the  nuisances  which  may 
be  BO  dealt  with,  includes  any  accumulation  or 
deposit  which  is  a  nuisance,  or  injurious  to  health, 
"In  the  year  1882  Justices  Field  and  Stephens 
decided  that  these  words  empowered  ma^strates  to 
order  tJie  removal  of  heaps  of  smouldering  cinders 
which  gave  off  effluvia  which  were  undoubtedly 
offensive,  but  which  could  not  be  said  to  be  injurious 
to  health.  This  decision  followed  previous  cases  in 
which  a  similar  view  had  been  taken  by  the  judges, 
and  has  not  been  doubted  since.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  doubt  that  magistrates  have  power  to 
entertain  a  complaint  of  a  nuisance  arising  from  a 
silo,  and  to  order  its  removal,  even  though  there  is 
no  suggestion  tluit  the  smell  is  unhealthy.  Whether 
a  nuisance  is  caused  must  in  each  case  be  a  question 
of  fact.  If  a  farmer  selects  a  proper  site  for  his  silo, 
no  one  but  himself  and  his  workpeople  is  likely  to 
be  inconvenienced  by  the  smell  and  he  need  fear  no 
proceedings.  If,  however,  he  chooses  to  place  it  near 
dweUing-houses,  or  near  a  public  road  or  foo^ath, 
the  smell  may  very  possibly  be  offensive  to  people 
who  are  under  no  obligation  to  put  up  with  it,  and 
proceedings  for  the  suppression  of  the  nuisance  may 
very  possibly  be  t»ken.  The  fact  that  it  is  conve- 
nient or  profitable  for  him  to  place  his  offensive 
accumulation  of  fermenting  vegetable  matter  where 
it  happens  to  annoy  other  people  will,  of  course,  be 
no  excuse  for  his  so  placing  it,  and  he  must  not 
complain  if  he  is  fined  for  so  doing.  If,  however, 
reasonable  care  be  taken  in  selecting  the  site  and 
keeping  the  silo  closed  up,  there  need  generally  be 
no  risk  of  the  law  interferiog. 


Poetry  for  Plumbers. 

**  Tell  me  not  in  scornful  numbers 
Sanitation  is  a  dream : 
Woe  be  to  the  man  who  slumbers, 
Thinking  drains  are  what  they  seem. 

**  Drains  are  real,  bad  gas  injurious : 
If  the  grave  is  not  our  goal. 
All  past  systems  ase  but  spurious : 
Carefully  redrain  the  whole. 

**  Ill-drained  houses  all  remind  us, 
Sanitation  is  sublime : 
Shunning  the  association, 

Henceforth  shall  be  held  a  crinuj  " 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


OPEX-AIR  LECTURES  ON  HYGIENE. 
The  Healthy  Homes  Society  has  been  formed  in 
Manchester  with  the  very  commendable  object  of 
giving  open-air  lectures  on  life,  health,  and  home. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  people  who  occupy  the 
houses  in  the  unhealthy  districts  will  not  go  to  hear 
lectures  in  rooms.  Hence  the  determination  of  a  few 
resolute  spirits  to  have  meetings  in  the  open  air,  and 
«ee  if,  by  that  means,  something  could  not  be  done 
to  get  the  people  themselves  to  help  in  bringing 
about  a  better  state  of  things.  The  first  lecture 
of  the  series  was  given  by  Mr.  William  Simpson, 
who,  standing  on  a  piece  of  vacant  land,  took  as 
his  subject  &e  laws  of  health,  and  found  an  atten- 
tive audience  which  included  a  fair  proportion  of 
those  whom  it  is  most  desirable  to  influence,  viz. 
the  housewives.  Dr.  Aldred  occupied  the  chair, 
and,  together  with  the  lecturer,  impressed  upon 
the  audience  the  importance  of  cleanliness,  fresh 
air,  pure  water,  and  due  attention  to  diet.  Mr. 
J.  Sanders  also  addressed  the  assembly.  The  place 
for  the  gathering  was  well  chosen,  and  the  result 
should  certainly  be  regarded  as  encouraging.  This 
is  a  kind  of  open-air  preaching  which  has  our 
strongest  sympathy,  and  the  extension  of  which 
cannot  but  be  productive  of  wholesome  influences. 
We  hope  this  crusade  against  dirt  and  disease  may 
meet  with  the  success  it  most  richly  deserves. 


UNCLOSED    COFFINS    AND    THE    SPREAD 

OF  DISEASE. 
The  removal  of  dead  bodies  in  unscrewed  coffins  is 
a  common  practice  which  is  fraught  with  consider- 
able danger  where  death  has  resulted  from  an  infec- 
tious disease.  Therefore,  in  the  interests  of  public 
health,  it  behoves  sanitary  and  hospital  authorities 
to  do  all  they  can  to  bring  about  its  discontinuance. 
This  reform  will  not  be  eflFected  without  considerable 
opposition  from  the  friends  and  relations  of  the 
deceased  person,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Westminster  Hospital  (Mr. 
Sidney  M.  Quennell)  to  the  Rev.  F.  W.  D.  Small, 
referring  to  the  case  of  a  child  who  died  from 
diphtheria.  Mr.  Quennell  writes :  "  They  (the 
piarents  and  friends)  resisted  all  our  efforts  to 
aUow  the  coffin  to  be  screwed  down  at  once,  notwith- 
standing the  representations  made  to  them  that  any 
other  course  was  highly  dangerous.  He  adds  : 
"  About  96  per  cent,  of  the  dead  who  are  taken  from 
the  hospital  are  taken  away  in  unclosed  coffins,  and 
jrou  will  easily  understand  that  we  are  powerless  to 
prevent  it,  and  are  only  able  to  use  entreaty  and 
persuasion  which  we  invariably  do."  "  W^ere  we,"  he 
continues,  '*to  insist  that  all  coffins  should  be  screwed 
down  before  leaving  the  hospital,  our  motive  for  such 
a  course  would  most  surely  be  misconstrued ;  besides 
which  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  no  legal  right  to 
insist  upon  it."  This  is  a  question  into  wMch  inquiry 
should  be  made. 


THE  "IMPENETRABLE  APATHY"  OF  THE 

PLUMSTEAD  LOCAL  BOARD. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  certain  parts  of  Plumstead 
appears  to  have  been  for  some  time  under  the  notice 
of  the  Mansion  House  Council  on  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Poor.  The  defects  in  question  were  reported  to 
the  local  board  early  in  1886,  but  were  not  remedied 


until  December  1888.  The  Mansion  House  Council, 
in  its  communications  with  the  Local  Grovemment 
Board,  stigmatized  tbds  delay  of  three  vears  in  reme- 
dying the  simple  sanitary  defects  complained  of  as  an 
evidence  of  the  "  impenetrable  apathy  "  of  the  local 
board  in  sanitary  matters.  The  local  board  appears 
to  have  taken  exception  to  this  charge  of  apathy,  and 
by  its  order  a  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Hamer,  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Mansion  House  Council, 
charging  the  Council  with  inaccuracy  of  statement, 
and  calling  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  charge  of  apathy 
in  its  next  annual  report.  This  the  Council  refuses 
to  do,  and  adheres  to  its  charge  of  culpable  apathy, 
which,  in  the  face  of  the  three  years'  delay,  it  does  not 
regard  as  an  exaggerated  term  to  characterize  the 
local  board's  attitude.  The  Mansion  House  Council 
admits  an  inaccuracy  in  reporting  the  death  of  an 
inmate  of  the  implicated  houses  as  occurring  from 
typhoid  fever  instead  of  from  phthisis,  which  was  the 
certified  cause  of  death,  but  adheres  to  the  main  facts 
as  contained  in  its  annual  report.  The  correspondence 
to  which  we  have  alluded  has  appeared  in  the  local 
press,  and  has,  no  doubt,  raised  a  feeling  of  wonder- 
ment in  the  minds  of  many  Plumstead  parishioners  as 
to  how  the  functions  of  sanitary  administration  are 
discharged — ^if  they  ever  are  discharged  at  all — ^in 
those  cases  which  are  not  taken  under  the  aegis  of  a 
powerful  voluntary  society  like  the  Manmon  House 
Council  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor. 

THE  DISSEMINATION  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AS 

A  PREVENTIVE  OF  DISEASE. 
The  contagiousness  of  tuberculosis  and  the  means 
of  protection  therefrom  are  subjects  which  have  been 
eng^ng  the  attexi^on  of  the  pathologists  to  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health.  They  have  published 
a  brief  and  comprehensive  statement,  the  dissemina- 
tion of  which  amongst  the  people  will,  it  is  thought, 
be  of  great  service  in  minimising  the  disease.  The 
following  are  the  chief  points  which  they  wish  to 
impress  upon  the  public  mind :  (a)  Tuberculosis  is 
a  (festinctly  preventable  disease ;  (b)  It  is  not  directly 
inherited ;  (c)  It  is  acquired  by  the  direct  transmis- 
sion of  the  tubercule  bacilli  from  the  sick  to  the 
healthy;  usually  by  means  of  the  dried  and  pulverized 
sputa  floating  as  dust  in  the  air. 

"THE  WRONG  BOTTLE." 
The  already  long  list  of  fatalities  due  to  a  want  of 
care  in  the  placing  and  handling  of  bottles  containing 
poisonous  liquids  has  been  increased  by  the  death  of 
Fanny  Marshall  The  deceased  took  a  quantity  of  a 
strong  solution  of  ammonia  in  mistake  for  chloral 
which  she  was  taking  for  sleeplessness,  the  bottles 
being  alike.  So  long  as  ordinary  medicine  bottles  are 
used  indiscriminately  as  receptacles  for  all  kinds  of 
liquids,  so  long  will  these  fatalities  continue,  and 
juries  be  called  upon  to  pronounce  the  verdict 
"  Death  by  misadventure." 


MUZZLING  DOGS. 
Now  that  a  general  muzzling  order  has  come  into 
force  throughout  the  Metropolitan  district,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  quote  what  Mr.  Alfred 
Cawdle,  M.R.C.V.S.Lond.,  a  known  authority  on 
dogs,  has  to  say  regarding,  first,  the  necessity  for 
adopting  this  means  for  stamping  out  rabies,  and, 
secondly,  on  the  alleged  cruelty  of  the  process.  He 
says,  "  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been^ritt^©  and 
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said  against  muzzling  our  canine  pets,  I  feel  convinced 
that  this  plan,  enforced  for  a  period  not  under 
twelve  months,  is  the  only  thing  which  will  ever 
eradicate  the  disease.  Full  well  I  know  how  very 
cruel  many  people  consider  this  process,  but  from 
much  observation  I  can  assure  them  that  a  properly 
adjusted  muzzle  causes  no  pain,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  no  inconvenience  to  the  animals,  else,  indeed, 
so  intelligent  a  creature  would  scarcely  come  to  one 
and  stand  perfectly  quiet  to  have  the  instrument  put 
on.  Furthermore,  I  have  found  that  those  dogs  who 
were  most  opposed  to  the  process  at  first,  probably, 
from  its  strangeness,  got  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the 
muzzle  after  two  or  three  times  wearing.  Allowing, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  tiSit  there  are 
animals  who  always  find  it  inconvenient,  surely,  to 
stamp  out  an  affection  which  causes  annually  so 
many  agonising  death  beds ;  it  were  better  for  the 
space  of  a  few  months  to  sacrifice  the  feelings  of  one 
of  our  most  valued  pets  during  his  daily  w^^ks  than 
to  hear  of  a  stranger,  or  it  may  be  a  near  relation, 
writhing  under  the  influence  of  hy(Lpophobia." 


OBESITY  AMONG  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS. 
One  feature  of  the  American  locomotive  engineer's 
life  has  impressed  itself  upon  the  attention  of  Dr.  G. 
W.  Furey  as  a  matter  of  direct  observation,  and  that 
is  the  constancy  with  which  obesity  is  found  among 
those  who  have  been  on  duty  for  any  considerable 
time.  Interviewing  nineteen  members  of  the  craft, 
and  carefully  comparing  their  ages  and  weights  on 
entering  upon  this  occupation  with  their  present 
ages  and  weights,  Dr.  Furey  says,  in  the  Medical 
BuUetin,  that  in  an  average  of  eleven  and  a  half  years, 
each  man  had  gained  an  average  weight  of  31  lbs. 
Firemen,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  lived  under  like 
conditions,  showed  if  anything  a  decrease  in  weights 
He  concludes  that  there  is  no  other  class  of  which 
the  members  are  equally  temperate,  industrious, 
and  healthy,  who  so  unif ormally  take  on  obesity.  He 
asks  why  is  this  true  ?  There  must,  he  says,  exist  a 
physiological  or  perhaps  pathological  cause,  asso- 
ciated with  and  controlled  by  a  peculiar  condition  of 
a  mechanical  nature,  and  this  he  believes  to  be  the 
engineer  being  subjected  to  the  motion  of  his  engine 
while  he  is  in  a  sitting  position.  "  I  am,"  he  adds, 
"  constrained  however  to  wonder  if  this  fact  of  his 
receiving  the  continuous  jar  and  motion  of  the 
en^ne  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  unrelieved 
by  nature's  spring,  the  legs,  may  not  affect  the  spinal 
nerves  as  well  as  all  the  nerve  centres  in  some 
occult  manner,  resulting  in  arrested  tissue  respi- 
ration. 


PRECAUTION  AGAINST  FIRES. 
It  constaiitly  happens  that  small  fires  arise  from  the 
careless  way  in  which  builders  allow  woodwork  to 
enter  into,  or  at  least  to  approach  very  close  to  flues 
from  stoves,  &c.  When  such  a  thing  happens  it  is 
usual  to  blame  the  local  authority  or  their  officers. 
Now  in  urban  districts  there  are  proper  bye-laws 
in  force  which,  if  applied  strictly  to  aJl  new  build- 
ings, would  obviate  all  risks  of  the  kind  we  have 
alluded  to,  but  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  exercise 
so  constant  a  supervision  over  a  reckless  builder  as 
to  be  absolutely  sure  that  no  wedged  slip  for  joiners' 
work,  for  instance,  shall  be  in  dangerous  proximity 
to  a  smoke  flue.  Certainly  the  bye-laws  which  are 
]>rint^d  and  circulated  in   urban   districts  are    not 


always  enforced  with  either  energy  or  discretion. 
Who  has  not  noticed  how  eager  the  local  builders 
are  to  possess  seats  upon  the  District  Board.  They 
are  not  to  be  blamed  for  looking  after  their  own 
interests,  but  it  is  time  that  the  ordinary  ratepayer 
began  to  look  after  his,  and  to  insist  that  the  bye- 
laws  shall  be  rigidly  enforced  against  all  builders, 
whether  members  of  the  Board  or  not.  So  far 
we  have  spoken  of  new  buildings  in  urban  dis- 
tricts, but  &ere  remain  the  old  buildings  erected 
before  the  bye-laws  came  into  force.  These  may  be 
in  a  very  dangerous  state  as  regards  danger  from  fire, 
but  the  local  authority  has  no  power  to  touch  them. 
In  rural  districts  there  are  no  bye-laws  as  regards 
building  in  force,  but  generally  the  buildings  are 
detached,  and  the  risk  of  a  general  conflagration  is 
much  reduced ;  for  when  buildings  begin  to  spring  up 
in  a  rural  district  so  that  it  obtains  somewhat  of  an 
urban  chiuncter,  then  urban  powers  are  usually 
granted  to  the  district,  and  bye-laws  are  sanctioned. 
We  would  point  out,  therefore,  that  bye-laws  can 
only  offer  a  partial  protection  to  the  public,  and  that 
no  official  mterference  can  relieve  them  of  the 
necessity  for  a  certain  amount  of  care  on  their  own 
part.  We  have  seen  many  cases  in  which  a  fire  has 
occurred  through  the  ignition  of  woodwork,  but  such 
ignition  has  been  gradual,  and  in  every  case  the 
householder  had  fair  warning  of  what  would  occur, 
but  put  off  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  scent  of  burning  wood  which  was 
perceptible,  until  too  late. 


CASE  OF  ANTHRAX—INOCULATION. 
In  his  last  annual  report  to  the  Frome  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  Dr.  J.  Parsons  reported  a  case  of  blood- 
poisoning,  after  a  very  short  iUness.  A  man  aged 
fifty-two  and  a  boy  had  been  employed  in  skinning^ 
the  carcase  of  a  cow  found  dying,  or  dead,  in  one 
of  their  master's  fields.  Whether  they  wounded 
their  hands  during  the  operation,  or  had  sores  on 
them  before,  was  not  ascertained ;  but  a  very  short 
time  after  its  completion,  malignant  symptom* 
appeared  in  both  persons,  and  in  spite  of  active 
treatment,  they  terminated  fatally  in  the  man.  It 
was  found  that  the  cow  had  died  of  anthrax,  or 
cellular  gangrene,  and  the  history  of  the  case  shows 
that  where  animals  die  of  septic  diseases,  it  is 
advisable  that  the  carcases  be  buried  entire  and  with 
as  litde  contact  as  possible  with  human  beings. 


REGULATIONS  UNDER  THE  DAIRIES,  COW- 
SHEDS, AND  MILK-SHOPS  ORDER,  1885. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  urban  sanitary  authorities 
throughout  the  country  are  making  regubitions  with 
respect  to  the  dairies,  cow-sheds,  and  milk -shops  in 
their  controL  The  last  copy  of  regulations  w^hich 
has  reached  us  is  from  Barnstaple,  and  the  Town 
Council  of  that  borough  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  them.  The  occupier  is  to  ^ve  reasonable 
assistance  to  the  officer  inspecting  the  premises- 
Dairies  and  cow-sheds  are  to  be  sufficiently  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  each  cow  is  to  be  allowed  at 
least  800  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  Dairies  and  cow- 
sheds are  to  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condi- 
tion, the  floor  being  thoroughly  cleansed  at  least  once 
a  day,  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls  painted  or 
covered  with  hard  impervious  material,  being  tho- 
roughly cleansed  at  least  once  a  week,  and  the 
portions  of  the  walls  not  so  painted,  &c.,  and  the  roof 
being  lime-washed  ^J^^ttwiQe^ftjr|ai^viz^,  in  May 
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and  October.  Every  building  newly  occupied  as  a 
dairy  or  cow>shed  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the 
coining  into  force  of  the  new  regulations,  is  to  have 
a  floor  falling  to  a  channel  discharging  over  a  pro- 
perly made  and  trapped  drain,  situat^  outside  the 
building.  A  supply  of  wholesome  water  is  to  be 
provided  for  every  dairy  and  cow-shed.  Milk  stores 
and  milk-shops  and  milk  vessels  are  to  be  maintained 
in  a  thorough  state  of  cleanliness.  Milk  intended  for 
sale  must  not  be  kept  in  any  place  where  it  would 
be  liable  to  become  infected,  or  contaminated  by  any 
gas  or  effluvium  from  any  sewer,  drain,  cesspool,  or 
privy,  or  other  source.  The  penalty  for  an  offence 
in  respect  of  any  of  the  regulations  is  not  to  exceed 
£5,  and  in  a  case  of  a  continuing  offence  a  further 
penalty  not  exceeding  £2  for  each  day  after  written 
notice  of  the  offence  from  the  Authority. 


MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH  SHOULD 

J^OT  BE  MAGISTRATES. 
This  is  the  extraordinary  decision  at  which  the  York 
City  Council  has  arrived  in  considering  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  W.  S.  North  (medical  officer  for  the  city) 
to  a  seat  on  the  magisterial  bench  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  appointment  of  an  additional  number  of 
city  magistrates.  Four  names,  it  appears,  had  been 
Bubmitted  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  of  which  Mr. 
North's  was  one,  but  the  Committee  to  whom  the 
Conncilhad  referred  the  matter  advised  that  three 
only  out  of  the  four  names  submitted  should  be 
approved  by  the  Council,  and  recommended  that  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  W.  S.  North  be  not  approved,  on 
the  ground  that,  as  medical  officer  of  health,  it  would 
sometimes  be  his  duty  to  give  evidence  in  cases 
heard  before  the  City  Bench.  As  to  Mr.  North's 
personal  qualifications  and  fitness  for  the  post  there 
were  no  two  opinions.  He  is  recognised  oy  all  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  judging  as  singularly 
able,  of  great  independence  of  character,  combined 
with  great  intelligence  and  aptitude  for  dealing  with 
public  questions  both  judicially  and  with  impartiality. 
The  ground  of  objection  was  one  which  ought  not 
for  one  moment  to  have  been  seriously  entertained, 
an  obiection  easily  met  by  Mr.  North's  withdrawal 
from  the  Bench  on  the  hearing  of  any  case  in  which 
he  was  concerned  as  medical  officer  of  health.  This 
is  a  step  which  magistrates,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  are  frequently  called  upon  to  take.  Mr. 
North's  special  knowledge  and  experience  would 
have  been  an  acquisition  to  the  bench,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  man  so  universally  popular  and  so 
admirably  suited  for  the  office  should  be  objected  to 
on  the  sole  ground  that  he  is  a  paid  servant  of  the 
citiizena. 


OFFENSIVE  TRADES. 

We  report  on  page  87  the  appeal  heard  by  the 
Glamorganshire  Quarter  Sessions  against  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Uandaff  magistrates  that  meat-boiling 
and  bone-steaming  were  offensive  trades.  The  112th 
section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  which  prohibits  the 
establishment  of  certain  offensive  trades  in  urban 
districts  without  the  licence  of  the  sanitary  authority, 
does  not  in  terms  include  either  meat-boiling  or  bone- 
steaming  among  such  trades,  but  it  contains  the 
geneial  words  "  any  other  noxious  or  offensive  trade, 
business,  or  manufacture.**  The  meaning  of  this 
clanse  has  been  several  times  under  the  consideration 
of  the  superior  courts,  and  it  is  settled  that  it  only 


prohibits  trades  in  which  the  substances  dealt  with 
are  organic,  and  the  offensive  effluvia  produced  are  in 
their  nature  similar  to  those  resulting  from  the 
specified  trades.  Thus  it  has  been  held  that  brick- 
making  and  the  frying  of  fish  are  not  offensive  trades 
which  require  the  licence  of  an  urban  sanitary 
authority,  but  that  bone-dealing  when  carried  on  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  smells  from  heaps  of  de- 
composing bones  was.  In  the  recent  case  the  court, 
on  the  facts  before  them,  decided  that  the  meat-boil- 
ing, carried  on  in  a  manner  similar  to  l^e  boiling  of 
tripe  (which  is  one  of  the  enimierated  trades)  and 
causing  offensive  odours,  was  an  offensive  trade ; 
but  that  bone-steaming  carried  on  in  closed  boilers 
was  not.  The  decision — even  if  it  were  binding  on 
other  courts,  or  on  the  same  court  if  the  evidence 
were  different— -does  not  seem  to  lay  down  any 
principle  for  future  guidance.  It  turned  principally, 
if  not  entirelv,  on  the  facts  proved  with  reference 
to  the  case  then  before  the  court  The  Chairman 
certainly  is  reported  to  have  ruled  that  on  the 
charge  of  bone-steaming  evidence  that  a  nuisance 
was  in  fact  produced  was  inadmissible.  The  reasona 
for  this  ruhng  are  not,  however,  ^ven  and  we  do 
know  whether  it  turned  on  the  {Mirticular  facts,  or 
on  the  chairman's  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
If  the  latter,  we  cannot  agree  with  it;  but  if  it 
merely  relates  to  the  case  before  him,  it  may  have 
been  right.  The  evidence  given  is  worth  reading, 
as  a  sample  of  what  may  be  said  on  one  side  and 
the  other  in  such  cases;  but  the  decision  is  of  no 
great  importance  except,  to  the  particular  works  and 
5ie  locahty  affected  by  it 

OPEN  SPACES  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  have 
done  good  work  in  securing  the  provision  of  open 
spaces  and  recreation  grounds  in  many  parts  of  the 
metropolis ;  but  the  need  for  their  exertions  has  by 
no  means  ended.  In  Bethnal  Green  there  is  an  open 
space  of  six  acres  called  the  Bethnal  Green  Poors' 
Land.  The  grounds  were  purchased  and  enclosed 
and  granted  to  trustees  in  1690,  "  for  the  prevention 
of  any  new  buildings  thereon,,  and  for  the  yearly 
relief  of  the  poor";  and  up  to  now  have  remained 
free  from  buildings,  as  mtended  by  the  donors. 
Latterly  the  ground  has  been  leased  to  the  Bethnal 
Home  Asylum,  and  used  wholly  or  partly  as  garden. 
The  lease  expires  shortly,  and  the  majority  of  the 
trustees  (most  of  them  being  persons  interested  in 
the  government  of  the  parish  of  Bethnal  Green)  pro- 
pose to  sell  parts  of  the  ground  to  the  guardians, 
the  vestry  and  the  Free  Library  trustees  of  the  parish, 
as  sites  on  which  an  infirmary  or  vestry  hall  and  a 
free  library  may  be  erected.  All  these  buildings  will 
no  doubt  be  useful  in  the  parish,  and  probably  ought 
to  be  erected ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  putting 
them  on  ground  which  is  and  ought  to  remain  vacant 
The  guardians  and  vestry  and  library  trustees,  of 
course,  think  the  vacant  sites  specially  suitable,  be- 
cause other  sites  would  most  likely  be  more  expen- 
sive. If  the  Poors'  Land  can  be  acquired,  there  will 
be  no  expensive  in  clearing  the  sites,  and  the  rate- 
payers will,  therefore,  have  to  find  less  money  for  the 
new  buildings,  which,  of  course,  will  be  to  the  credit 
of  those  who  have  the  management  of  the  work.  But- 
the  fact  that  their  official  interest  is  in  favour  of  this 
ground  being  taken  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary 
that  the  trustees  should  be  careful  not  to  let  those 
interests  clash  with  their  duties  as  trugteeai^The 
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proposal  to  divert  the  land  from  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  purchased,  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
benefit  the  ratepayers  and  property  owners  and  not 
the  poor  of  the  parish,  is  one  which  requires  to  be 
jealously  watched.  The  maintenance  of  open  spaces 
in  crowded  districts  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  health  of  the  metropolis  generally ;  and  the  ground 
in  question,  if  dedicated  to  the  public  as  a  garden  and 
recreation  ground,  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Bethnal  Green  than  it  would  be  if  covered 
by  buildings,  even  though  one  of  those  buildings 
were  a  free  library.  The  Public  Gardens  Association 
has  requested  the  London  County  Council  to  use  any 
influence  it  may  have  to  preserve  this  ground  from 
being  built  on,  and  to  support  the  minority  of  the 
trustees  who  wish  to  trammer  it  to  the  Council  as  re- 
presenting the  public.  If  the  facts  are  known,  public 
opinion  should  certainly  support  this  action,  and  pro- 
tect the  property  of  the  pubUc  from  appropriation  by 
the  parish  officials. 

BURIAL  REFORM. 
The  returns  recently  issued  respecting  the  London 
•cemeteries  discloses  a  startling  condition  of  things, 
especially  in  the  Tower  Han^ets  Cemetery  in  the 
East,  and  the  Brompton  Cemetery  in  the  West  In 
the  former,  in  an  area  of  seventeen  acres,  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  are  buried,  and  in  the  latter,  in 
uie  centre  of  a  vast  population,  155,064  bodies  are 
buried  in  an  area  of  twenty-eight  acres  three  roods. 
The  number  of  bodies  interred  in  twenty-one  ceme- 
teries in  the  suburbs  of  London  amounts  to  consider- 
ably upwards  of  a  million  and  a  quarter,  while  the 
total  area  is  558  acres.  It  would  be  difficiilt  to  afford 
a  better  proof  of  the  urgent  need  of  a  radical  reform 
in  modes  of  burial,  both  out  of  respect  for  the  dead 
and  regard  for  the  living. 

The  Church  of  England  Burial  Reform  Association 
has  done  good  service  in  obtaining  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  bringing  to  the  public  fids  most  important 
information,  and  is  deserving  of  all  support  in  its  vast 
undertaking. 

# 

THE   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

During  July  1889. 
Thb  mean  tomperature  daring  the  month  of  July  at  the 
Boyal  Uhservatory,  Ghreenwich,  was  61'*-0;  it  was  0°  6 
helow  the  average  July  temperatm^  in  one  hondred 
years,  and  with  the  exception  of  1888  was  lower  than 
that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  year 
since  1888.  An  excess  of  temperature  prevailed  on 
eleven  days  daring  the  month,  while  on  the  remaining 
twenty  days  it  was  below  the  average.  The  coolest  day 
of  the  month  was  the  2Srd,  when  the  mean  did  not  exceed 
56°'4,  and  was  6°'4  below  the  average,  the  warmest  day 
was  the  80th,  when  the  mean  was  as  high  as  67^*1,  and 
showed  an  excess  of  4^-5.  Rain  was  measured  on 
sixteen  days  during  the  month  under  notice,  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  2-1  inches,  which  was  half  an  inch 
below  the  average  for  the  corresponding  period  in  sixty- 
one  years.  During  the  first  seven  months  of  the  current 
year  the  rainfall  has  amounted  to  18*6  inches,  which 
slightly  exceeded  the  average  amount  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  sixty-one  years.  The  sun  was  above  the 
horizon  during  496*8  hours  daring  July,  but  only  188-5 
hours  of  bright  sunshine  were  recorded  at  Greenwich, 
which  was  considerably  below  the  average  amount 
registered  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  ten  pre- 
ceding years.  The  wind  was  very  variable  during  the 
first  twelve  days  of  the  month,  after  which  south-westerly 
winds  prevailed. 

In  the  twenty-eight  laxge  English  towns  dealt  with  by 


the  Registrar-General  in  his  Weekly  Return,  which  have 
an  estimated  population  of  upwards  of  twenty-eight  and 
a  half  millions  of  persons,  28,084  births  and  18,642  deaths 
were  registered  during  the  five  weeks  ending  Saturday, 
August  8.  The  annual  birth-rate,  which  had  been  81*9 
and  31*1  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months,  further 
declined  to  30*6  during  the  month  under  notice,  and  was 
considerably  below  the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  seven  preceding  years,  1882-88.  The 
lowest  birth-rates  last  month  in  these  twenty-eight  towns 
were  23-6  in  Brighton,  25*1. in  Huddersfleld,  and  26*6  in 
Bradford ;  in  the  other  towns  the  i*ates  ranged  upwards 
to  35-5  in  Manchester,  86*4  in  Sunderland  and  in  Cardiff, 
39*1  in  Preston,  and  40*6  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  In 
London  the  birth-rate  last  month  wbs  equal  to  29*5  per 
1,000,  while  it  averaged  81-6  in  the  twenty-seven  pro- 
vincial towns. 

The  annual  death-rate  in  thetwenty-eight  towns,  which 
had  declined  from  20-8  to  17-1  in  the  four  preceding 
months,  rose  again  to  20*4  during  the  month  under 
notice,  and  was  0*6  per  1,000  above  the  average  rate  in 
the  corresponding  periods  of  the  seven  preceding  years, 
1882-88.  The  lowest  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns  last 
month  was  13-6  in  Brighton.  The  rates  in  the  other 
towns,  ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as  follow : — 
Huddersfleld,  15.6;  Bristol,  15-9;  Derby,  15-9;  Wolver- 
hampton, 17*3;  Nottingham,  17*5;  Oldham,  17-5; 
London,  18-2;  Norwich,  19-0;  Portsmouth,  19.7; 
Blackburn,  19  8;  Halifax,  19-9;  Bolton,  201 ;  Bradford, 
20-2;  Cardiff,  20-6;  Birkenhead,  20-7;  Shefiield,  21-2: 
Birmingham,  21*3;  Hull,  21-6;  Plymouth,  23*6;  Leices- 
ter, 23*9;  Liverpool,  24*3;  Salford,  25*6;  Leeds,  26-1; 
Manchester,  26-8;  Sunderland,  26*8;  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  27*8 ;  and  the  highest  rate  during  the  month,  87-8 
in  Preston.  The  mean  death-rate  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns  was  22-2  per  1,000,  while  in  London,  as 
before  stated,  the  rate  did  not  exceed  18*2  per  1,000.  The 
18,642  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  twenty-eigbt  towns 
during  the  five  weeks  of  July,  included  2,983  from 
diarrhoea,  473  from  measles,  388  from  whoopinK-cough, 
272  from  scarlet  fever,  264  from  diphtheria,  172  from 
"  fever  "^principally  enteric),  and  not  one  from  small- 
pox ;  in  all  4,552  deaths  were  referred  to  these  principal 
zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  5-0  per  1,000, 
which  slightly  exceeded  the  average  rate  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  seven  preceding  years,  1882-88. 
The  death-rate  in  London  last  month  from  the  principal 
zymotic  diseases  was  equal  to  4-0  per  1,000,  while  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  5-8,  and 
ranged  from  1-5  in  Wolverhampton,  2-1  in  Bristol,  and 
2-7  in  Huddersfleld  and  in  Cardiff,  to  7-9  in  Sunderland, 
8-3  in  Leicester  and  in  Leeds,  9*4  in  Salford,  and  15*8  in 
Preston. 

Diarrhoea  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  the  month  under  notice.  The 
rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease,  which  had  risen  from 
0*22  to  0*60  per  1,000  in  the  three  preceding  months, 
further  rose  to  3*26  during  July,  and  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  average  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the 
seven  preceding  years,  1882-88.  In  London  the  death- 
rate  from  diarrhoea  was  2-77  per  1,000,  while  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  3*66,  and  was 
equal  to  4*6  in  Birmingham,  5*5  in  Leeds,  5*6  in  Sunder- 
land, 6*2  in  Salford,  7*7  in  Leicester,  and  8-8  in  Preston. 
The  rate  of  mortality  from  measles,  which  had  declined 
from  0*97  to  0*68  per  1,000  in  the  four  preceding  months, 
further  fell  to  0*52  during  July,  and  was  below  that  re- 
corded in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  year  since  1882. 
In  London  the  measles  death-rate  did  not  exceed  0*32  per 
1,000,  whereas  it  averaged  0*C8  in  the  twenty-seven  pro- 
vincial towns,  among  which  this  disease  showed  the 
highest  proportional  fatality  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Hull, 
Halifax,  and  Preston.  The  death-rate  from  whoopmg- 
cough,  which  had  declined  in  the  three  preceding  months 
from  0*69  to  to  0*51  per  1,000,  further  fell  to  0*42  during 
the  month  under  notice,  and  was  below  the  average  in 
the  corresponding  periods  of  the  seven  preceding  years, 
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1882-88.  In  London  the  rate  of  mortality  from  this 
disease  was  0-31  per  1,000,  while  in  the  twenty-seven 
proTineial  towns  it  averaged  0*52  per  1,000,  and  was 
highest  in  Newcastle-npon-Tyne,  Sunderland,  Bradford, 
Birkenhead,  and  Preston.  The  death-rate  from  scarlet 
fever,  which  had  been  0*23  and  0-24  per  1,000  in  the  two 
preceding  months,  farther  rose  to  0*30  daring  the  month 
under  notice,  and  exceeded  that  recorded  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  any  year  since  1884.  In  London  the 
death-rate  from  scarlet  fever  was  only  0-11  per  1,000, 
while  it  averaged  0*45  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns,  among  which  this  disease  showed  the  highest 
proportional  fatality  in  BUckbum,  Salford,  and  Ply- 
mouth. The  rate  of  mortality  from  diphtheria,  which 
had  been  0-19  and  0-20  per  1,000,  in  the  two  preceding 
znonths,  farther  rose  to  0'29  daring  July,  and  oonsider- 
ably  exceeded  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  any  of  the  seven  preceding  years,  1882-88.  In  London 
the  diphtheria  death-rate  was  as  high  as  0*42  per  1,000, 
while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged 
only  0*18,  and  was  highest  in  Manchester,  Salford,  and 
Pljrmoath.  The  death-rate  from  *' fever"  (principally  en- 
teric), which  had  been  O'lo  per  1,000  in  each  of  the  two 
preceding  months,  rose  to  0-19  during  the  month  under 
notice,  but  was  slightly  bolow  the  average  rate  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  seven  previous  years,  1882-88.  In 
London  the  rate  of  mortality  from  "  fever  **  did  not  ex- 
ceed^ 0-10  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  0-26  in  the 
provincial  towns,  among  which  the  highest  proportional 
fatality  of  fever  occurred  in  Salford,  Pi'eston,  and  Leeds. 
No  death  from  small-pox  was  recorded  during  the 
month  under  notice  in  any  of  the  twenty-eight  large 
towns ;  and  no  small-pox  patients  wore  under  treatment 
daring  last  month  in  any  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum 
Hospitals. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twonty-eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  registered  births,  was  equal  to  243  per  1,000 
■which  considera  ly  exceeded  the  average  rate  in  the  cor- 
responding periods  of  the  seven  preceding  years.  In 
liondon  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  was  230  per  1,000, 
while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged 
253,  and  ranged  from  131  in  Brighton,  136  in  Huddersfield, 
and  148  in  Blackburn,  to  306  in  Leeds,  307  in  Liverpool, 
363  in  Salford,  423  in  Preston,  and  432  in  Leceister. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  below  the  average 
daring  July.  The  weekly  number  of  deaths  referred  to 
these  diseases  in  London  averaged  157,  and  the  death-rate 
was  eqoal  to  1-9  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  403  of  the  18,642  deaths  registered  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  the  Ave  weeks  of  August  were 
not  certified,  either  by  registered  medical  practitioners  or 
by  coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  2*2 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  which  corresponded  with  the 
proportion  in  the  preceding  month.  In  London  the 
proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  was  1*1  per  cent.,  while 
in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  2-9  per 
cent-  The  causes  of  all  the  deaths  during  last  month 
were  certified  in  Portsmouth  and  Norwich,  and  only  one 
waa  uncertified  in  Wolverhampton,  Leicester  and  Oardiflf ; 
among  the  other  towns  the  largest  proportions  of  uncer- 
tified deaths  were  recorded  in  Bristol,  Sheffield,  Halifax 
and  Liverpool. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of  sub- 
urban districts  around  London,  estimated  at  upwards  of 
one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  persons,  the  annual  death-rate 
from  all  causes  during  July  did  not  exceed  13-8  per  1,000, 
and  was  considerably  below  the  average  in  the  corres- 
ponding periods  of  the  seven  preceding  years.  During 
the  five  weeks  ending  August  3,  188  fatal  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  38  of  whooping-cough,  32  of  diphtheria,  15  of 
"  fever,"  15  of  measles,  12  of  scarlet  fever,  and  1  of 
small-pox,  were  recorded  in  the  outer  ring ;  in  all,  801 
deaths  resulted  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases,  equal 
to  an  annual  rate  of  2-4  per  1,000.  Compared  with  the 
preceding  month  the  fatality  of  whooping-cough,  diph- 


theria, and  diarrhcea  showed  a  marked  increase,  while 
that  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever  declined.  Of  the  188 
deaths  from  diarrhoea,  29  occurred  in  West  Ham,  19  in 
Willesden,  18  in  Tottenham,  and  14  in  Croydon  sub- 
districts.  The  32  fatal  oases  of  diphtheria  included  9  in 
West  Ham,  4  in  Brentford,  and  3  in  Tottenham  sub- 
districts ;  and  11  of  the  38  deaths  referred  to  whooping- 
cough  were  recorded  in  West  Ham  sub- district. 


NOTIFICATION   OP  INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 

IN  41   URBAN  SANITARY  DISTRICTS. 

The  table  on  page  66  contains  uniform  statistics  relating* 
to  sickness  and  mortality  in  forty-one  of  the  fifty-six  urban 
sanitaiy  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  in  which  the 
notification  of  ii^fectious  diseases  is  compulsory.  The 
population  of  the  towns  for  which  we  are  enabled  to 
publish  complete  statistics  for  the  month  of  July  is 
estimated  at  upwards  of  four  millions  of  persons.  The 
annual  rate  of  mortality  from  all  causos  in  these  towns- 
during  the  month  under  notice  averaged  18-4  per  1,000, 
against  19*9  and  18*3  in  the  two  preceding  months.  This 
death-rate  was  2*0  per  1,000  below  the  mean  rate 
last  month  in  twenty-eight  of  the  largest  English  towns, 
which  was  20-4  per  1,000.  The  rates  of  mortality 
during  the  month  under  notice  were  considerably  belQw 
the  average  in  Reading,  Guildford,  Willesden,  Llanelly, 
Leek,  West  Ham,  and  and  Accrington ;  while  they  showed 
an  excess  in  Leicester,  Salford,  Ashton  •  under  -  Lyne,. 
Sunderland,  Manchester,  Burnley,  and  Preston.  The 
death-rate  from  the  eight  infectious  diseases  dealt  with 
in  tho  table  averaged  0-66  per  1,000,  against  0*69  and 
0*54  in  the  two  preceding  months.  No  deaths  from  any 
of  these  infectious  diseases  were  registered  during  last- 
month  in  Burton-on-Tr(9nt,  Guildford,  Jarrow,  Leek, 
Reading,  Ripon,  or  Stafford  ;  whereas  they  caused  the 
highest  death-rates  in  Rot herham, West  Ham,  Manchester, 
Lancaster,  Salford,  and  Wakefield.  Scarlet  fever  showed 
the  highest  proportional  fatality  in  Rotherham,  Salford, 
Lancaster,  and  Wakefield;  diphtheria  in  Salford  and 
Greenock ;  enteric  fever  in  Salford ;  measles  in  War- 
rington, Halifax,  Aberdeen,  Preston,  and  Burnley ;  whoop- 
ing-cough in  Birkenhead  and  Preston;  and  diarrhoea  in 
Heywood,  Nottingham,  Salford,  Sunderland,  Leicester, 
and  Preston.  Two  deaths  were  referred  to  puerperal 
fever  in  Aberdeen,  2  in  Nottingham,  and  2  in  Salford. 
A  fatal  case  of  small-pox  was  recorded  in  West  Ham^ 
but  not  one  in  any  of  the  other  sanitary  districts.  With 
reference  to  the  notified  oases  of  infectious  diseases  in 
these  towns  during  July,  it  appears  that  the  proportion 
of  the  population  reported  to  be  suffering  from  one  or 
other  of  the  eight  diseases  specified  in  the  accompanying 
table  was  equal  to  5*1  per  1,000,  against  4*6  and  4*4 
in  the  two  preceding  months.  No  case  of  any  of  these 
diseases  was  reported  during  the  month  under  notice  in 
Guildford  or  Ripon,  and  while  the  proportion  did  not 
exceed  1*5  per  1,000  in  Aberdeen,  Leek,  Reading,  Staf- 
ford, Edinburgh,  and  Ashton- under-Lyne,  it  ranged  up- 
wards in  the  other  towns  to  7*5  in  Manchester,  and  in 
West  Ham,  7*6  in  Burnley,  7*8  in  Portsmouth,  11*3  in 
Salford,  14*2  in  Derby,  and  18*0  in  Wakefield.  Scarlet 
fever  was  proportionally  most  prevalent  in  Portsmouth, 
Oldham,  Salford,  West  Ham,  Burnley,  Derby,  and  Wake- 
field; diphtheria  in  Preston,  Willesden,  and  Salford; 
and  enteric  fever  in  Accrington,  Nottingham,  Portsmouth. 
Salford,  and  Preston.  Four  cases  of  small-pox  were 
notified  during  the  month  in  Sunderland  and  one  in  West 
Ham,  and  two  cases  of  puerperal  fever  in  Salford. 


Fined  fob  Ekepino  Diseased  Meat. — At  Heywood, 
a  knacker,  named  Fletcher,  was  fined  £10  and  costs  for 
having  on  his  premises,  prepared  as  himian  food,  the 
carcase  of  a  diseased  cow.  Dr.  Hunt  stated  that  the  cow 
had  suffered  from  tuberculosis,  and  was  totally  unfit  for 
human  food. 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS,  ABSTRACTS,  &o. 


TIIE  MILK  TRADE   AND   THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 

Is  view  of  the  serioofl  oatbreak  of  typhoid  fever,  due  to 
<eontamizuited  milk,  in  Leeds,  we  publish  the  following 
extracts  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  S.  W.  North,  medical 
officer  of  health  for  York,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  held  in  that  city  (see 
Sanitabt  Aecobd,  July  15,  page  18) : — 

In  these  days,  when  science  has  compelled  us  to  recog- 
iiifla  the  kinship  in  structure  and  function  which  exists 
between  man  and  animals,  and  where  in  increasing  num- 
bers the  animals  we  domesticate  and  reduce  to  our  service 
liave  become  our  companions  and  neighbours,  it  seems 
but  reasonable  that  we  should  take  some  cognisance  of 
their  diseases,  and  ask  if  it  be  not  possible,  or  even  pro- 
bable, that  they  may  convey  to  us  some  of  their  ailments, 
or  that  we  may  convey  to  them  some  of  the  morbid 
•conditions  which  affect  humanity.  This  to  some  extent 
has  already  been  done  ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  in  the 
near  future  it  will  receive  far  more  attention  than  it  has 
done  in  the  past.  It  has  long  been  known  that  some 
diseases,  of  which  hydrophobia  is  an  example,  may  be 
transmitted  from  animal  to  man — ^malignant  pustule, 
glanders,  and  others.  Recently  some  evidence  has  been 
shown  that  an  eruptive  disease  on  the  udders  of  cows 
may  give  rise  to  scarlet  fever  in  the  consumer  of  the  milk. 
Tuberculosis,  however,  stands  in  the  front  rank  for  im- 
portance. Once  let  it  beyond  all  doubt  be  shown  that 
tuberculosis  is  transmissible  from  animals  to  man  and  we 
lay  hold  of  a  cause  ef  disease  which  slays  its  victims  by 
thousands.  Tuberculosis  is  known  to  prevail  among 
bovine  animals,  and  most  extensively  among  that  class 
which  constitute  the  dairy  cattle  of  our  large  towns.  It 
has  been  proved  that  animals  fed  on  tuberculous  flesh 
speedily  contract  the  disease.  That  tuberculous  matter 
injected  under  the  skin  of  a  healthy  animal  gives  rise  to 
the  disease  in  that  animaL  The  ingestion  of  the  milk  of 
tuberculous  animals  seems  capable  of  producing  the 
disease  in  the  animals  which  so  use  it.  The  milk  of 
tuberculous  cows  is  known  to  contain  the  specific  micro- 
organism which  Koch  and  others  believe  to  be  the  true 
agent  in  the  production  of  tuberculosis  in  both  men  and 
animals.  The  tuberculosis  of  animals  is  regarded  as 
identical  with  that  of  man.  The  same  defective  hygienic 
conditions  which  favour  the  development  of  this  disease  in 
man  favour  its  production  in  animals.  Deficient  light  and 
air,  dampness  of  sheds,  over-crowding,  imperfect  ventila- 
tion, bad  and  insufficient  food,  filthy  surroundings,  all 
favour  the  development  of  tuberculosis,  both  in  man  and 
beast.  All  conditions  which  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of 
health  and  impair  nutrition  increase  the  susceptibility  to 
tuberculosis.  These  conditions  we  know  are  common 
enough  in  the  surroundings  of  most  of  the  milk  producers, 
especially  in  large  towns.  The  facts  in  support  of  these 
views  are  well  set  forth  in  a  departmental  report  on 
plenro-pneumonia  and  tuberculosis  published  last  year. 

These  diseases  have  so  important  a  bearing  on  the 
public  health,  and  are  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
milk  trade,  that  I  commend  their  consideration  to  the 
attention  of  the  Society  as  one  of  special  importance.  In 
the  sequel  I  propose  to  suggest  the  direction  in  which  our 
duties  and  that  of  sanitary  authorities  lies  in  dealing  with 
these  diseases  of  cattle  from  which  a  large  part  of  our 
food  supply  is  derived.  However  important  the  diseases 
of  animals  may  be  in  their  influence  on  the  general  health 
of  a  community,  they  are  by  no  means  the  only  channel 
through  which  the  milk  trade  may  become  a  factor  in  the 
production  of  disease.  It  is  well  known  that  milk  readily 
absorbs  the  emanations  from  things  among  which  it  may 
be  placed;  oranges,  for  example,  and  onions,  readily 
impart  their  flavour  to  milk  stored  in  the  same  closet ;  so 
milk  will  not  keep  in  the  presence  of  putrefaction  of  any 
kind,  simply  because  it  readily  absorbs  the  putrefactive 


organism.  Milk  is  a  medium  in  which  many  micro- 
organisms flourish  and  multiply.  In  many  forms  of 
disease  emanations  are  given  off  from  the  surface  of  the 
body  or  the  lungs,  which,  diffused  through  the  air,  find 
a  resting-place  in  whatever  may  be  near,  be  it  solid  or 
fluid.  These  particles  being  in  many  instances  minute 
organisms,  or  containing  the  germs  of  such,  readily 
multiply  in  milk.  Persons  in  health  give  off  emanations 
which  are  poisonous  to  those  who  breathe  them  in  any 
large  quantity.  These  simple  facts  are  fully  realised. 
We  see  without  difficulty  how  numerous  are  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  milk  trade  may  seriously 
endanger  the  public  health,  and  why  it  needs  to  be 
regulated.  Water  readily  absorbs  and  conveys  these 
unwholesome  things ;  water  of  necesRity  is  used  in  the 
milk  trade,  sometimes  it  is  said  to  be  the  chief  source  of 
profit.  Unwholesome  matters  given  off  from  the  human 
body  or  contained  in  the  secretions  may  find  their  way 
into  privies,  drains,  or  cesspits,  or  even  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  to  be  redistributed  in  the  air  whenever 
temperature  or  other  circumstances  may  lift  them  up. 
Milk  may  in  this  way  become  contaminated  with  the 
elements  of  disease,  or  contaminated  water  may  be 
used  in  cleansing  the  vessels  or  in  diluting  the  milk. 
The  knowledge  and  experience  of  those  I  address  will 
afford  countless  iUustrations  of  the  method  by  which  in 
this  way  the  milk  trade  may  become  an  agent  in  the 
spread  of  disease.  The  observations  made  during  the 
past  20  years  have  abundantly  shown  that  polluted  milk 
IS  a  source  of  no  small  danger  to  the  community,  a 
danger  comprehensive  enough  to  justify  the  most  strin- 
gent regulations.  Scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid 
fever  have  over  and  over  again  been  proved  to  be  distri- 
buted by  the  agency  of  milk.  The  diseased  secretions 
of  the  sick  having  become  mingled  with  the  milk  either 
by  direct  absorption  from  the  surrounding  air,  or  indi- 
rectly by  its  being  mixed  with  water  contaminated  in 
some  one  of  the  many  ways  we  know  to  be  not  only 
possible,  but  very  easy.  To  show  the  danger  to  which 
the  milk  trade  exposes  the  public  let  me  briefiy  describe 
how  milk  is  sold.  No.  I. — At  the  street  comer  you  may 
see  two  or  three  milk  hawkers  dealing  it  out  to  one 
another,  mixing  all  sorts  of  milk,  new  and  old;  such 
milk  keeps  badly,  all  trace  of  its  origin  is  lost.  No.  U. — 
A  bowl  or  other  vessel  stands  on  a  table  in  the  living- 
room  of  the  seller,  with  children  about  whose  fingers,  not 
always  of  the  cleanest,  find  their  way  into  it.  No.  ILL — 
The  bowl  or  other  vessel  containing  milk  stands  on  a 
counter  in  the  midst  of  vegetables  and  other  matters, 
exposed  to  the  emanations  from  every  customer  who 
may  enter  the  shop.  No.  IV. — The  milk  is  stored  in  a 
closet  or  pantry  in  the  living-room  with  the  remains  of 
food  cooked  and  uncooked,  to  say  nothing  of  sundries 
not  nice  to  think  about.  No.  Y, — The  dairy  is  used 
as  a  wash-house,  and  the  milk  exposed  to  foul  linen. 
No.  yi.  — Milk  is  sold  by  persons  nursing  sick  chil- 
dren. I  have  seen  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  shop, 
and  a  child  sick  of  the  same  disease  in  the  arms  of  the 
person  serving.  No.  VII. — I  have  seen  milk  kept  for 
sale  in  large  quantities  in  the  living  room  of  a  small 
house  in  which  there  were  four  cases  of  scarlet  fever. 
No.  VIII. — I  have  seen  milk  sold  by  persons  who  were 
nursing  bad  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  such  persons  passing 
with  unwashed  hands  from  the  sick  room  to  the  shop. 
No.  IX. — With  few  exceptions,  milk  sold  by  small 
dealers  is  exposed  to  human  emanations,  and  to  the 
emanations  from  sick  people.  The  retail  dealers  in  milk 
such  as  I  have  described  sell  quantities  from  a  gallon  or 
two  to  twenty  or  thirty  gallons  daily.  For  the  most  part 
they  know  nothing  of  the  premises  from  which  it  came, 
and  at  times  forget  of  whom  they  have  bought  it.  Such 
are  the  dangers  to  which  the  public  health  is  exposed 
through  the  agency  of  the  milk  trade.  What  are  the 
remedies  ?  Nothing  short  of  the  most  rigid  supervision 
from  the  cow  to  the  last  distribution.  No  man  should  be 
allowed  to  produce  milk  for  sale  as  human  food  unless 
his  cattle  and  his  premises  are   subject  to  careful  and 
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systematio  inspection  by  competent  persons.  Tbe  whole 
of  the  milk-producing  cattle  should  be  seen,  examined  at 
short  intervals  by  a  skilled  veterinary  surgeon,  diseased 
animals  being  at  once  removed,  and  the  sale  of  their  milk 
stopped.  No  man  should  be  allowed  to  sell  milk  within 
the  area  of  any  sanitary  authority  without  a  special 
licence  to  do  so ;  such  licence  to  be  granted  by  the 
authority  in  whose  district  he  proposes  to  sell  milk ; 
such  licence  being  withdrawn  or  suspended  by  the  same 
authority  whenever  sufficient  reason  is  shown.  The 
premises  and  the  cattle  of  every  producer  of  milk — no 
matter  where  he  lives — ^and  of  every  intermediate  vendor 
should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  tbe  sanitary  authority 
of  the  district  in  which  tbe  milk  is  sold.  In  distant 
places,  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  district  in  which  the 
milk  is  sold  should  have  the  power  to  appoint  local 
persons  to  inspect  for  them,  or  require  a  special  report 
from  the  sanitary  officer  of  the  district  in  which  the  cattle 
or  the  premises  on  which  the  milk  is  dealt  with  is  situated. 
No  milk  should  be  stored  or  sold  on  any  premises  which 
are  not  wholly  detached  from  the  living  or  sleeping  rooms 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  or  other  persons.  Every 
producer  of  milk,  and  every  vendor  of  milk  should  be 
bound  to  report  to  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  district  in 
which  such  milk  is  sold  the  occurrence  of  any  disease 
among  the  cattle,  or  the  persons  of  bis  household,  or 
those  engaged  in  the  preparation  or  distribution  of  the 
milk.  The  Local  Government  Board  or  some  other 
similar  authority,  should  prepare  regulations,  showing 
the  minimum  requirements  below  which  no  local  authority 
should  be  allowed  to  license  any  premises.  All  petty 
shops  and  similar  places  should  be  dosed  against  the 
sale  of  milk,  and  none  licensed  except  such  as  are  properly 
constructed  and  kept.  Mr.  North  added  that  he  had 
said  nothing  as  to  the  Dairy  and  Cowsheds'  Order,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  was  of  little  use,  and  fell  lamentably 
short  in  every  important  particular. 


NORTH-EASTERN    SANITARY   INSPECTION 
ASSOCIATION. 

Thb  annual  general  meeting  of  the  North-Eastem  Sani- 
tary Inspection  Association  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Westgate  Road, 
Newcastle,  Dr.  Spknce  Watbok  (vice-president)  presiding. 

The  annual  report  was  taken  as  read.    It  stated : — 

The  council  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  sixth 
financia]  year,  which  dosed  on  June  30,  records  a  farther  advanoe, 
the  members  having  increased  from  405  to  470.  This  represents 
the  nett  accession  to  the  roll  after  lanses  have  been  flllea  up.  In 
this  ooDnection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  services  of  the 
Association  have  been  obtained  in  nast  years  for  500  bnildings, 
which  are  not  now  on  the  roU,  and  that  its  influence  has  thus  ex- 
tended much  farther  than  the  simple  tlgures  of  the  year  indicate. 
This  is  the  largest  nett  increase  of  members  the  Association  has 
had,  excepting  that  of  the  second  year.  Still,  f  regard  be  had  to 
the  known  prevalence  of  demonstrably  bad  arrangements  and 
defective  workmanship  in  house  sanitation,  and  to  the  fact  that 
less  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  community  give  heed  to  ihia 
subject,  it  is  to  be  devoutly  wished  that  this  i  per  cent,  may 
soon  represent  the  careless  rather  than  as  now  cmly  the  careful 
in  sanitation. 

Another  feature  worthy  of  notice  in  the  growth  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  that  the  average  fees  have  increased  from  £1  15s.  per 
member  in  the  first  year  to  nearly  £3  per  head  in  the  last  two 
vears.  This,  of  course,  does  not  implv  any  increase  in  the  rate, 
but  simply  that  the  Association  is  employed  on  larger  bnildinge, 
and  more  laigely  on  supervision  of  works,  a  most  satisfactory 
symptom  of  increasing  care  and  thoroughness  in  sanitary  work, 
so  that  here  again  is  proof  that  the  influence  of  the  Association 
extends  much  farther  than  the  simple  figures  of  the  year  indi- 
cate. Many  who  join  the  Association  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
maintain  an  annual  inspection  of  their  premises,  but  this  offers  a 
security  unattainable  otherwiBe,  and  instances  of  the  n^lect,  as 
well  as  of  the  observance,  of  this  salutary  rule  during  the  pa«t 
year  have  shown  the  importance  and  economy  of  maintaining  it. 
The  council  sgain,  therisfore,  urge  the  members  not  to  forego 
this  form  of  insurance  and  protection. 

Drains  should  be  thoroughly  tested  in  sections  before  being 
covered  in.  If  this  be  enforced  for  a  generation,  we  will  then 
have  workmen  who  will  understand  that  they  must  make  tight 
joints,  whether  they  understnnd  the  neoessi^  for  such  or  not. 
Clay  jointing  of  drains  is  still  largely  practised,  which  shows 
that  others,  besides  workmen,  have  something  yet  to  learn. 
They  might  leom  it  quickly  and  thoroughly  by  uncovering  a  few 


drains,  jointed  with  clar,  which  have  been  in  nse  for  a  few  months. 
The  connection  of  metal  and  earthenware,  e.g.,  soil  pipe  to  drain,  is 
another  weak  point  everywhere,  in  new  os  in  old  work,  and  a  very 
dan>reroiui  one.  Even  when  properlv  made,  it  is  especutUy  liable 
to  fracture  by  subsidence  in  new  buildings,  and  periodical  testing 
in  such  cases  is  essential  to  sa'ety. 

Novocnstrlans  may  be  very  hearti'y  coufrratulated  on  tbe  near 
prospect  of  havin/  the  electric  light  placed  within  their  reach, 
impart  from  the  cost  of  installation,  it  is  said  that  the  oost  of  the 
light  will  exceed  that  of  gaj  light  of  similar  power  by  25  to  50  per 
cent.  only.  To  demur  to  this  "only,"  authorities  of  buildings 
must  shut  their  eyes  to  the  gain  bynurityin  eleotricitv— to  the 
losd  by  dlth  in  gas— to  the  gain  in  health  aud  substance  by  better 
air — which,  like  the  loss  by  air  fouled  by  the  products  of  gas 
lighting,  is  too  great  to  be  easily  calculated.  As  a  factor  in  the 
problem  of  ventilation,  the  substitution  of  electricity  for  sas 
lighting  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  Buildmg  autho- 
rities, warehousemen,  and  snopke^i>ers  in  Newcastle  should 
promptly  move  in  this  matter  for  their  own  sakes. 

The  Exhibition  of  Sanitary  Appliances  continues  to  prove  use- 
ful and  attractive.  It  was  iittea  up  at  Considerable  outlay  by  the 
Association,  as  well  as  by  the  exhibitors,  and  is  open  doily,  fiee  to 
the  public,  to  whom  it  has  proved  of  great  value,  and  they  have 
shown  their  apprecmtion  of  it  hy  repeated  visits.  To  see  the  best 
appliancea  in  each  department  properly  fitted,  and  to  have  any 
explanation  desired  freely  Kiven.  where  there  is  nothing  on  sale, 
are  advantages  that  must  be  the  better  appreciated  the  more 
widely  they  are  known.  So  far  as  known,  there  is  no  better  per- 
manent collection  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Secketjlhy  (Mr.  R.  B.  Duncan)  stated  that  the 
Association  began  the  year  with  a  balance  of  £468,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  there  was  a  balance  of  £G74,  an  in- 
crease of  over  £200,  and  that  increase  had  taken  place 
in  spite  of  increased  expenditure. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  reports, 
said  it  was  interesting  to  see  how  the  Association  bad 
grown.  They  had  64  more  members  than  they  hsd  at 
the  beginning  of  last  year,  and  they  had  the  balance  in- 
creased by  over  £200.  Some  gentlemen  had  asked  bim 
what  they  were  working  for  in  regard  to  the  balance.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  they  were  not,  in  any 
sense,  trading.  They  could  not  make  profits.  There 
was  no  inducement  to  make  profits,  because  they  could 
not  divide  them  if  they  did.  For  the  reason  that  tbey 
were  a  voluntary  society,  and  that  they  therefore  had  no 
one  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  emergency,  it  was  only 
fair  to  their  ofiScials,  who  gave  them  their  skill  and  time, 
that  they  should  accumulate  such  a  reserve  fand  as 
would  make  their  salaries  perfectly  secure.  That  was 
their  only  object  in  having  a  balance — to  give  stability  to 
the  Association.  It  was  curious  how  many  people  tbey 
met  who  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  kind  of  work  they 
carried  on,  and  ignorant  also  of  the  whole  of  the  methods 
and  the  whole  of  the  need  of  the  work  they  aimed  at. 
With  regard  to  the  subject  of  ventilation,  they  were,  of 
course,  aware  that  alleralions  in  old  buildings  for  proper 
ventilation  involved  great  expense.  But  he  understood 
that,  if  when  they  were  building  their  dwelling  houses 
and  institutions  the  question  of  ventilation  was  con- 
sidered from  tbe  very  first,  the  cost  ^onld  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

Dr.  Philipsom  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said  he 
had  seen  many  good  results  of  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Since  the  Association  had  taken  the  question  of 
sanitation  up,  the  public  had  greatly  benefit^,  through 
many  of  their  institutions,  in  consequence  of  the  action 
of  the  Association.  He  spoke  more  especially  of  tbe 
Royal  Infirmary.  Attention  was  forcibly  drawn  to  some 
imperfections  there,  and,  since  the  House  Committee 
undertook  the  correction  of  those  imperfections,  the 
institution  had  been  in  a  better  state.  He  could  speak 
of  similar  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  other 
charitable  institutions  he  was  connected  with.  He  felt 
that,  in  considering  the  action  of  that  Association  during 
the  past  six' years  it  had  been  in  existence,  there  was 
great  reason  for  satisfaction,  and  he  hoped  that  in  tbe 
future  they  would  have  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  members,  and  also  a  more  ready  appreciation  of  the 
services  rendered  by  the  Association  to  the  community  at 
lai^e. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  resolved  to  print  a  large  number  of  copies  of 
the  annual  report,  on  which  high  encomiums  were  passed 
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by  seyeral  geoUemen  present,  and  cirenlate  them  throngh- 
oat  the  district. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Stephens,  seconded  by  Mr. 
A.  S.  Steyenson,  the  officials  for  the  year  were  elected. 


THE  SANITARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. 
(From  ow  own  CorrtspcndenL) 
Thb  fifteenth  annual  conference  of  the  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion of  Scotland  was  held  at  InTcmess  on  July  11  and  12. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  members  present  from 
Tarioaa  parts  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  sanitary  in- 
spectors, medical  officers  of  health,  and  representatiTes 
of  looal  anthorlties. 

Dr.  Gameboh,  M.P.  for  Glasgow,  was  elected  president 
for  ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  Peter  Fyfe,  Glasgow,  and  Mr. 
K.  Cameron,  Aberdeen,  Tice-presldents.  Mr.  James  G. 
Stobo.  Rntherglen,  was  appointed  secretary  in  room  of 
Mr.  George  Mac  Kay,  Gbvan,  who  has  held  the  office  for 
three  years,  and  who  was  awarded  a  Tote  of  thanks  for 
the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  had  carried  out  the 
duties  deyoWing  upon  him. 

Dr.  McVail,  Kumamock,  the  president,  moved  that 
a  coomiittee  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
periodical  examinations  in  sanitary  science  with  a  view  to 
granting  on  behalf  of  the  Association  certificates  of  com- 
petency for  the  office  of  sanitary  inspectors.  This  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  and  the  following  committee 
elected: — Dr.  McVail,  Kilmarnock;  Professor  Duncan, 
Glasgow ;  Messrs.  George  MaoKay,  Govan ;  Kenneth 
Gameron,  Aberdeen ;  George  A.  D.  MacKay,  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Stobo.  Rutheiglen,  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  committee. 

This  concluded  the  business  portion  of  the  conference, 
after  which  Sir  Henkt  Magandbbw,  Provost  of  Inver- 
ness, welcomed  the  Association  to  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  North  Highlands.  He  pointed  out  that  Inverness 
had  many  advantages  in  the  matter  of  situation.  It 
had  a  magnificent  river  flowing  through  it,  which  their 
ancestors  turned  into  a  sewer,  but  which  they  were  now 
endeavouring  to  purify.  They  were  endeavouring  to 
have  the  river  of  the  freshest  water,  so  that  it  would 
allow  the  salmon  to  go  from  the  sea  to  the  higher 
reaches,  and  they  had,  he  was  glad  to  say,  been  very 
successful  in  that  respect  already.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  river  they  had  erected  a  large  sewer,  and  they  were 
now  discussing  the  proposal  to  construct  a  new  sewer  on 
the  east  side  and  thus  take  away  the  sewerage  out  of  the 
river. 

The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Henry 
Maeandrew  for  opening  their  proceedings.  One  of  the 
principles  of  their  Association  had  a  missionary  character 
about  it.  They  belonged  to  a  school  of  philosophers 
known  as  peripatetic,  who  went  from  town  to  town,  leav- 
ing a  little  knowledge  here  and  there  on  the  subjects  in 
which  they  were  interested,  and  it  helped  them  a  great 
dc^l  in  their  deliberations  to  obtain  a  formal  reception 
from  the  authorities  of  the  places  which  they  visited. 
What  was  wanted  for  sanitary  officials  was  security  of 
tenure.  They  should  be  subject  to  dismission  only 
through  the  Board  of  Supervision  or  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland.  (This  provision  has  since  been  secured  in  the 
Local  Government  Bill.)  In  England  there  was  connected 
with  the  Local  Government  Board  a  medical  department 
consisting  of  a  medical  officer,  assistant  officers,  and  a  staff 
cf  medical  inspectors.  In  Scotland,  while  the  Board  of 
Supervision  obtained  part  of  the  valuable  services  of  Dr. 
Littlejohn,  there  was  no  such  medical  department,  and  no 
such  assistance  to  local  authorities,  and  as  legislation  in 
re^^ard  to  local  government  was  at  present  in  hand  they 
should  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  introducing  a  system 
which  was  no  new  experiment,  but  was  simply  essential 
to  the  public  health  of  Scotland. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read : — Mr.  John  Pater- 
son,  C.E.,  Inverness,  on  "  Town  Sewerage  " ;  Dr.  A.  Simp- 
son,  Perth,  on  "  Some  Gauses  of  Preventible  Disease  " ; 


Mr.  Kenneth  Gameron,  sanitary  inspector,  Aberdeen,  on 
**  Remarks  on  the  Public  Health  Glauses  of  the  Local 
Government  Bill  for  Scotland  **;  Dr.  T.  G.  Nasmyth, 
Gowdenbeath,  on  *'  Gontagia  and  Disease  '* ;  Mr.  .John 
Welsh,  sanitary  inspector,  **0n  Perth  in  1858  and 
Perth  in  1888";  Gouncillor  Maconachie,  Aberdeen,  on 
'*  The  Sanitary  Officer  and  His  Work  as  it  appears  to  a 
Layman  " ;  Andrew  G.  Black,  sanitary  engineer,  Inver- 
ness, on  *'  The  Dramage  and  Sanitary  Appliances  of 
Dwellings,  &c.  " ;  Dr.  Ogilvie  Grant,  medical  officer  of 
health,  Inverness,  on  <*  Health  of  Inverness  " ;  Professor 
McFadyean,  Edinburgh,  on  **  Tuberculosis  of  the  Domes- 
ticated Animals :  its  Relationship  to  Human  Phthisis*'; 
and  John  Macdonald,  sanitary  inspector,  Hawick,  on 
«  The  Hawick  Sewerage  Purification  Work,  and  its  Effect 
on  the  Death-Rate."  Whilst  all  the  papers  were  of  an 
interesting  and  valuable  nature,  the  two  that  caused  most 
discussion  were  those  on  **  The  Disposal  of  Town 
Sewage  "  and  *<  Tuberculosis  of  the  Domesticated 
Animals.** 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Inverness  was  recently  sub- 
jected to  an  epidemic  of  typhus  fever,  and  that  the 
medical  officer.  Dr.  Grant,  and  sanitary  inspector,  Mr. 
Macdonald,  caught  the  disease  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty,  but  have  now  recovered. 

An  interesting  display  of  drainage  and  sanitary  appli- 
ances was  made  in  an  adjoining  hall  by  Messrs.  Robert 
Black  h  Son,  plumbers  and  sanitary  engineers,  Inver- 
ness, who  also  provided  the  members  with  a  printed 
catalogue  of  the  collection. 

HYGIENE  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 
Fob  the  past  four  months  Paris  has  been  inundated  with 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  view  its  great  show, 
but  comparatively  few  appear  to  interest  themselves 
much  in  the  very  important  section  of  Hygiene,  specially 
important  to  the  French.  The  French  are  at  length 
beginning  to  realise  their  backward  state  in  regard  to 
sanitation  and  drainage,  and  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
features  in  the  whole  exhibition  is  their  progress  in  this 
direction  since  the  exhibition  of  1878.  The  hygienic  sec- 
tion is  not  confined  to  one  particular  spot  in  the  exhibition, 
but  is  dotted  about  in  various  directions,  part  being  on 
the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  part  on  the  Ghamp  de  Mars, 
and  part  in  the  magnificent  Machine  Gallery.  The  pavi- 
lion on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  with  its  important 
annexes,  contains  the  most  important  exhibits. 

The  first  annex  we  enter  upon  coming  out  of  the  artil- 
lery section  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  apparatuses  and 
drawings  of  the  well-known  tirm,  Gtoneste, 
Exhibit  of  Herscher  &  Go.,  in  reference  to  the  ventilation 
^2J^»  and  warming  of  all  sorts  of  public  and  private 
ft  ^T^^  buildings,  such  as  hospitals,  asylums,  theatres, 
schools,  gymnasiums,  prisons,  laboratories, 
Ac. ;  and  in  reference  to  disinfection,  flushing,  and 
drainage.  An  interesting  diagram  is  seen  shewing  the 
means  by  which  the  new  Sorbonne  is  ventilated.  Blue 
arrows  show  us  the  impure  air  ascending,  white  arrows 
the  pure,  fresh  air  sent  over  the  building  by  means  of 
their  wonderful  compact  machine ;  and  pink  arrows  the 
pure,  warmed  air  for  cold  days  dispersed  over  the  building 
by  means  of  the  same  machine  which  supplies  the  cold,  pure 
air.  This  is  accomplished  entirely  by  mechanical  insuf- 
flation, and  is  now  in  use  at  the  Hdtel  ue  Vilie,  the  Theatre 
G^n^ve,  the  Theatre  de  Nice,  and  the  Ecole  Gentrale. 
Unfortunately,  as  with  the  majority  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
entire  exhibition,  there  are  no  explanations,  'written  or 
verbal,  to  be  obtained  by  the  visitors,  so  that  unless  they 
are  quite  au  fait  with  the  innxmierable  exhibits  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  much  of  the 
exhibition  loses  its  value  and  becomes  uninteresting. 
People  do  not  care  to  walk  through  galleries  of  machinery, 
filters,  models  of  sewers,  and  so  forth,  without  knowing 
what  is  their  speciality,  or  how  they  tend  to  mark  pro- 
gress, each  in  their  special  department. 

In  addition  to  the  new  ventilation  machines  of  Geneste. 
Herscher  &  Go.,  there  are  several  exhibits  of  machines 
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for  disinfecting,  which,  in  France,  is  more  generally 
accomplished  with  damp  heat  instead  of  dry  heat.  Ela- 
borate experiments  have  been  made  in  order  to  efTectually 
destroy  the  microbes  of  disease  between  blankets,  which 
is  the  most  difficnlt  part  of  disinfection,  and  by  means  of 
the  new  disinfecting  machine  of  Geneste,  Herscher  &  Co., 
this  difflcolty  has  almost  been  overcome.  In  this  same 
annex,  visitors  to  Nice  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  exhibit 
of  a  new  method  for  flushing,  by  means  of  an  automatic 
machine  which  is  being  speedily  adopted  all  over  Nice. 
It  is  always  a  source  of  regret  that  so  man\  of  the  beau- 
tiful towns  on  the  Continent  are  rendered  unhealthy  and 
dangerous  by  solely  the  want  of  progress  in  sanitation. 
Paris  is  still  far  from  perfect  in  sanitary  matters,  so  is 
Marseilles,  and  many  another  town  in  France. 

Facing  the  annex  of  Geneste,  Herscher  &  Co.,  is  the 
pavilion  of  hygiene  and  "public  assistance."    Here   we 
find  a  complete  history  of  the  bringing  up  of 
of^^gSSe     c^»J^dren  from  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and 
and  Romans  to  the  present  day.     All  departments 

Assistaiioe  send  specimens  of  the  cradles  they  uso,  and 
Publique.  many  send  models  of  crec/ies.  Then  there  are 
models  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  is  Ruers  model  of  a  gratuitous  dispensary  for  chil- 
dren, which,  if  a  faithful  representation,  would  give  no 
one  cause  for  complaint.  The  model  shows  us  the  phar- 
macy, the  doctor's  room,  the  bedrooms,  the  bath-rooms, 
the  dining-rooms,  and  the  waiting-room  for  the  little  inva- 
lids. Turning  from  these  models  we  observe  exhibits 
illustrating  the  rearing  and  education  of  the  blind,  deaf, 
and  dumb,  which  is  in  the  main  similar  to  our  own. 

The  Red  Cross  Association  of  the  Women  of .  France  is 
an  interesting  exhibit,  showing  how  the  women  of  France 
have  come  to  the  fore  in  ambulance  work  and  sick- 
nursing.  Since  its  foundation  in  1881  the  Association  has 
made  rapid  strides  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  matters 
pertaining  to  health,  and  more  than  1,600  people  have 
attended  their  courses,  and  over  150  have  gained  the 
diploma. 

From  this  good  work  we  turn  to  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  reference  to  chairs  for  invalids,  and  for  opera-> 
,  tions,  and  of  these  perhaps  the  most  notable 
eSubtt* "  exhibits  are  those  of  Dupont.  Dupont  exhi- 
bits a  wonderful  bed  for  raising  or  lowering  a 
patient,  or  transferring  the  patient  from  the  bed  to  a 
chair  without  the  slightest  fatigue  or  discomfort  to  the 
patient.  The  great  charm  of  the  system  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  adapted  to  any  bed. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  eye  when  passing  on 
from  these  exhibits  is  an  enormous  glass  globe,  which  at 
first  sight  may  make  visitors  wonder  what  it  has  to  do 
with  hygiene.  Glass-blowing  until  recently  has  been 
attended  with  much  danger  to  the  men  engaged  in  the 
trade,  but  now  that  it  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
bellows,  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  noxious  trade  of  former 
days,  and  with  the  good  result  that  the  glass  can  be 
blown  out  to  a  far  larger  size.  Next  to  this  exhibit  we 
observe  a  new  kind  of  glass,  which  is  now  coming  into 
use  for  lavatories,  laboratories,  and  dissecting-rooms,  its 
great  value  being  that  it  can  easily  be  cleaned,  and  that 
it  is  strong. 

Doulton's  have  a  large  exhibit  in  this  room  of  all  their 
excellent  and  necessary  sanitary  appliances.  Fortu- 
_  .  ,  nately  they  have  been  entrusted  with  nearly 
e^bit?"  all  the  water-closet  and  lavatory  arrange- 
ments in  the  exhibition ;  but  although  this  is 
the  case,  many  of  them  are  not  in  a  sweet  and  sanitary 
condition,  because  visitors  will  flock  to  two  or  three 
particular  ones  at  Porte  Rapp,  and  by  the  Tour  Eiffel, 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  as  they 
should  be  kept.  Messrs.  Doulton  A  Co.  have  published 
a  little  map  showing  exactly  where  all  the  lavatories  are 
situated,  so  that  in  the  interests  of  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  visitors  everyone  would  do  well  to  study  the 
map  and  avoid  the  lavatories  already  mentioned  by  going 
to  the  side  aisles.  Many  of  the  French  makers  of  drains, 
siphons,  lavatories,  &c.,  are  adopting  similar  materials 


and  modes  of  construction  to  the  English.  This  is 
specially  noticeable  with  one  or  two  firms,  whilst  others 
are  remarkable  for  their  old-fashioned  and  insanitary 
appliances.  1       .    . 

Filicoteaux  has  good  exhibits  in  regard  to  lavatories, 
although  some  of  the  minor  details  are  not  quite  correct 
Rogier  and  Mothes  have  the  best  exhibits  in  reference 
to  modern-day  improvements. 

Before  quitting  the  room,  containing  the  lavatory 
exhibits,  we  must  refer  to  the  important  diagram  exhi- 
bited by  the  Cbocolat  Lombart  Company,  illustrating  the 
mode  of  ventilating  and  cooling  the  chocolate  when  in 
process  of  manufacture,  thereby  rendering  it  of  the 
purest  character.  The  fresh  air  is  pumped  in  through 
a  large  chimney  with  enormous  force,  so  that  it  rushes 
into  the  baking  room  to  cool  the  blocks  of  chocolate  as 
they  are  drawn  out  of  the  oven.  Next  to  this  diagram 
we  behold  the  papers  relating  to  the  society  against  the 
abuse  of  tobacco,  who  show  that  since  their  existence 
in  1876  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  sale  of  tobacco 
to  the  amount  of  8,160,922  francs,  They  state  that  there 
has  been  a  development  in  the  present  century  with 
regard  to  tobacco-smoking  which  is  serious  from  the 
hygienic  and  moral  point  of  view.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  they  have  many  ardent  enemies,  but,  in  spite  of 
them,  they  have  managed  to  meet  with  a  fair  amount  of 
success. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  question  of  filtration, 
and  although  the  Parisians  can  boast  of  some  of  the  best 
kinds  of  filters,  there  is  still  an  indolence  or 
Filters.  ^^  ignorance  in  many  a  French  household  as 

to  the  necessity  of  having  water  filtered.  One  of  the 
best  systems  to  be  seen  for  filtering  is  that  of  M.  Cham- 
berland,  which  although  a  very  slow  system,  does  not 
allow  a  single  microbe  to  pass  through.  Until  recently 
all  the  filters  employed  in  the  filtration  of  various 
liquids  merely  clarified  them,  retaining  the  microbes  in 
suspension.  M.  Chamberland's  new  filter  is  said  to  be 
the  only  one  which  can  destroy  the  most  impure  germs  or 
microbes  contained  in  liquids.  It  consists  of  a  polished 
porcelain  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  and  having  at  the 
other  an  enamelled  ring  pierced  with  a  hole  for  the  water 
to  trickle  through.  This  filtering  tube  is  placed  within 
a  metallic  tube,  which  is  filled  with  a  valve  for  the  water 
to  pass  through.  A  screw  which  one  presses  with  the 
hand  hermetically  seals,  vrith  the  assistance  of  a  caout- 
chouc ring  placed  on  the  enamelled  ring,  the  space 
between  the  metallic  tube  and  the  filtering  tube.  When 
the  valve  is  opened,  the  water  occupies  the  closed  space, 
and  being  exposed  to  pressure  filters  slowly  through  the 
porcelain.  About  60  litres  of  water  are  filtered  by  this 
process  in  24  hours.  The  cleaning  of  the  filter  is  very 
simple.  The  filtration  of  the  water  taking  place  from 
the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  the  tube,  the  extenor  sur- 
face  is  alone  contaminated.  It  is  only  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  take  out  the  tube  and  cleanse  it  thoroughly  with 
with  a  brush.  The  tube,  too,  consisting  entirely  of  por- 
celain, it  can  be  placed  in  boiling  water  to  destroy  the 
microbes  which  cling  to  it  or  heated  in  a  flame  of  gas  or 
in  an  ordinary  stove.  Organic  matters,  from  which  in- 
numerable virulent  and  contagious  diseases  arise,  are  by 
these  means  completely  destroyed,  and  the  tube  regains 
its  original  porosity,  so  that  the  same  tube  can  be  uwd  a 
great  number  of  times.  To  see  a  glass  of  the  beine 
water  prior  to  filtration,  and  to  see  it  after  passing 
through  this  filter  is  worthy  of  everybody's  attention. 
Other  firms  have  copied  M.  Chamberland's  system  witn 
minor  differences,  but  his  is,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  tbe 
most  complete  and  perfect.  In  hospitals,  barracks,  ana 
schools  where  a  large  quantitly  of  filtered  water  is 
necessary,  a  large  filter  with  some  ten  tubes  is  used,  ana 
the  process  is  then  rather  different.  The  t^j>«8  f"^® 
placed  in  a  reservoir  of  galvanised  iron,  furnished  with  a 
water-gauge.  The  filtering  tube  is  of  tin,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  stop-cock  at  its  lower  end. 

Next  to  the  filters  we  see  some  of  the  newest  stoves 
valuable  from  a  health  point  of  view.    The  Cad6  stove 
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irith  an  open  hearth  and  qnick  combustion 
St*'^*"-  is  one  of  the  beat  of  these.     The  greatest 

calorific  effects  are  produced  by  direct  radiation,  without 
any  intervention  of  brass,  sheet-iron,  glass,  or  mica. 
The  heat  is  emitted  like  that  from  the  sun^s  rays,  under 
conditions  most  suitable  for  health.  This  stove,  work- 
ing by  quick  combustion,  does  not  produce  carbon 
di-oxide.  Its  combustion  gives,  per  kilogramme  of  burnt 
coal,  three  times  as  much  heat  as  by  slow  combustion. 
It  considerably  warms  the  chimneys  right  throughout, 
gnd  causes  a  draught.  The  stove  being  essentially 
smoke-consuming,  the  gases  are  completely  burned,  so 
that  there  is  no  dirt  or  smelL  whilst  there  is  a  constant 
flow  of  fresh  air,  which  purifies  instead  of  vitiates  the 
room.     It  is  at  the  same  time  an  economical  stove. 

In  the  pavilion  of  the  Ville  de  Paris  we  find  a  history 
of  the  system  of  sewers  and  drainage.  From  statistical 
tables  we  learn  that  there  are  still  64,707 
^g;^""^  houses  drained  in  the  old  style,  33,000  ac- 
*^^**"^'  cording  to  our  own  system,  and  17,776  accord- 
mg  to  a  slight  improvement  on  the  old  mode.  By  degrees 
the  sanitary  authorities  are  prevailing  upon  the  landlords 
to  ftdopt  the  new  system  and  get  rid  of  their  fever  traps, 
but  it  is  a  work  of  time.  The  marvel  is  that  Paris  has 
been  as  healthy  as  it  has  with  such  an  unhealthy  system 
of  drainage.  The  best  sewers  are  those  which  are  egg- 
shaped  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  be  able  to  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  aod  the  worst  kind  are  those  which  are  flat- 
bottomed.  A  flat-bottomed  sewer  a  short  time  ago  was 
bnilt  at  Nice,  with  the  result  that  it  can  never  be  thoroughly 
flashed. 

The  Parisians  obtain  their  water  from  three  rivers,  the 
Oorcq,  Vanne,  and  Seine ;  and  of  these  the  latter  is  the 
most  impure.  Each  arrondissement  of  Paris 
is  supplied  in  turn  with  the  Seine  water  for 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  days ;  and  as  notice  is 
generally  gi^en  of  this,  it  rests  with  the  inhabitants  to  be 
very  particular  as  to  the  filtration  and  purification  of 
their  supply. 

AH  householders  should  visit  the  sanitary  and  insani- 
tary house,  and  observe  how  revolting  is  the  system 
adopted  in  the  insanitary  one.  All  the  noxious  gases  from 
the  sewers  are  free  to  pass  straight  away  up  the  house, 
whereas  in  the  sanitary  house  this  is  rendered  impossible 
by  means  of  extra  pipes  with  valves,  and  bent  at  such 
an  angle  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  gases  to  find  their 
way  into  the  house. 

(To  be  continued,) 


Water 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL, 
At  the  meeting  held  on  July  30.  Mr.  W.  Saukdb&3  op- 
posed the  expenditure  of  £61,000  towards  the  sum 
required  for  the  purchase  of  Brockwell  Park,  and  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  that  the  report  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bo  referred  back  with  a  view  to  the  item  being 
expunged  from  the  report.  There  was  no  pretence  for 
saying  that  over-crowding  prevailed.  On  three  sides  the 
park  was  surrounded,  for  a  distance  of  perhaps  two  miles, 
with  viUaa  standing,  upon  an  average,  on  half  an  acre  of 
land.  He  could  hardly  conceive  of  a  less  useful  employ- 
ment of  public  money  than  devoting  £61,000  to  the 
purchase  of  this  park. 

Hr.  Beck  seconded  the  amendment,  and  said  that  the 
districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brockwell  Park  were 
eapable  of  subscribing  a  substantial  amount  towards  the 
acquirement  of  this  property. 

Colonel  RoTTOK  thought  £61,000  was  much  too  large  a 
snm  for  the  County  Council  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of 
this  park,  only  £25,000  having  been  voted  for  Clissold 
Park,  the  acreage  of  which  was  similar. 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 

Other  amendments,  framed  with  a  view  to  reducing  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  the  County  Council,  were  also 
lost. 

The  CHAuacAN  (the  Earl  of  Rosebery)  said  he  wished 
to  say  a  few  words,  particularly  with  a  view  to  enforcing 


the  obligations  of  economy  resting  upon  the  County 
Council.  The  acquirement  of  open  spaces  was  no  doubt 
a  great  boon  to  London,  but  he  did  not  think  that  in 
every  case  the  County  Council  should  contribute  one 
half.  He  thought  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  if  the 
Council  had  determined  to  contribute  only  £50,000  the 
balance  of  the  money  would  not  have  been  found.  He 
regarded  the  proposal  to  contribute  one  half  of  the 
cost  of  Brockwell  Park  as  a  dismal  precedent.  As 
regarded  this  particular  instance,  he  of  course  re- 
garded the  matter  as  done  with.  He  thought  that  the 
Council,  having,  perhaps,  with  haste  held  out  that  they 
would  pay  £61,000,  they  were  bound  by  honourable  and 
laudable  considerations  not  to  recede  from  it.  For  that 
reason  he  thought  the  Council  might  put  this  particular 
vote  on  a  separate  footing.  What  he  wanted  the  Council 
to  do  was  this — not  to  look  back  or  to  grumble  because  it 
had  given  a  very  large  contribution  to  a  particular  ex- 
pense, not  to  consider  the  £11,000  which  might  have  been 
saved  to  the  ratepayers  with  a  little  more  circumspection ; 
what  he  wanted  mainly  to  do  was  to  put  on  record  that 
the  precedent  of  giving  half  of  the  cost  of  those  open 
spaces  was  not  to  be  considered  a  binding  one.  For 
instance,  a  >  splendid  open  space  had  been  acquired  in 
Clissold  Park  for  £95,000,  towards  which  the  Council 
gave  only  £25,000.  If  the  Council  were  always  expected 
to  give  one  half  he  trembled  for  the  future  of  the  Budget. 
He  therefore  hoped  the  Council  would  not  object  to 
putting  some  record  on  their  minutes  that  there  were 
exceptional  circumstances  in  connection  with  Brockwell 
Park  which  made  them  decliiie  to  consider  it  as  a  . 
precedent. 

The  Vice-Chairma!?  (Sir  John  Lubbock)  moved  a 
resolution  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Chairman — ^namely,  that  the  payment  by  the  Council  of 
one  half  of  the  cost  of  Brockwell  Park  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  precedent. 

M.  H.  Mabks  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

THE  STAFFORDSHIRE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  Sanitary  Committee  of  this  Council  have  reported 
that  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  prema- 
ture to  reconmiend  to  the  Council  the  permanent  appoint- 
ment of  a  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  whole  county. 
Certam  duties  were,  however,  imposed  upon  the  Council 
that  must  be  carried  out,  and  they  felt  that  in  this 
direction  certain  technical  knowledge  was  requisite  to 
guide  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  and  after 
giving  the  matter  their  best  consideration  they  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  as  a  temporary  measure  it  would 
be  better  simply  to  appoint  a  medical  officer  to  whom 
could  be  submitted  the  reports  from  time  to  time  received 
from  the  other  medical  officers  throughout  the  county, 
and  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  report  to  the  committee 
on  any  matter  calling  for  conmient  in  the  reports  as  re- 
ceived. The  committee  suggested  that  a  medical  officer 
of  health  be  appointed,  and  that  a  retaining  fee  of  thirty 
guineas  should  be  paid  for  his  services  to  November  1, 
and  that  in  addition  he  should  be  paid  such  reasonable 
sums  as  might  be  arranged  by  the  committee  for  any 
journeys  he  might  necessarily  take  by  their  direction  in 
order  to  discharge  the  duties  devolving  upon  them.  Dr. 
George  Reid,  of  Stafford,  who  had  had  ten  years'  experi- 
ence in  sanitary  work,  had  been  selected  for  the  post. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Baonall,  in  moving  the  report  of  the 
conmiittee,  said^  the  Council  had  powers  to  appoint  a 
medical  officer  restrained  from  private  practice.  This 
would  mean  a  very  great  additional  expense  unless  the 
various  authorities  mutually  agreed  to  adopt  the  coimty 
officer  as  their  medical  officer.  The  system,  he  believed, 
had  worked  well  and  economically  in  an  adjoining  county. 
But  the  committee  did  not  feel  prepared  to  ask  the 
Council  to  entertain  such  a  very  great  change,  at  all 
events  at  the  present  moment.  There  were  now  61  medi- 
cal officers  (34  urban  and  jli7^tsun^l)*anp  the^^ounty,  with 
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Balaries  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £2,600,  and  each 
of  these  ofBcers  had  to  send  in  copies  of  his  report  to  the 
Oounty  Council.  The  authorities  might,  if  they  wished, 
ask  for  the  remission  of  half  of  the  salary  paid  to  the 
medical  officer,  hut  if  so  the  terms  of  payment  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Gonerally 
speaking  the  urban  authorities  proved  to  be  independent 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  But  if  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Council  the  sanitary  work  was  not  done  well,  the 
Council  had  the  right  to  suggest  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  not  to  pay  the  half  of  the  salary,  or  in  cases 
where  the  half  salary  was  not  paid,  to  point  out  the 
shortcomings.  The  committee  felt  it  was  necessary  to 
have  some  expert  to  advise  them  on  the  various  reports, 
and  if  necessary  to  make  journeys  on  their  behalf.  Of 
course  the  officer  wotdd  not  be  restrained  from  private 
practice.  The  powers  and  duties  placed  on  the  Council 
were  certain  to  increase,  and  probably  next  year  the 
Council  might  stand  in  the  position  now  occupied  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  that  made  it  all  the  more 
necessary  that  they  shoxdd  work  up  their  ground  and 
have  the  advice  of  an  expert  now.  From  communica- 
tions that  had  been  received  it  would  seem  that  many 
people  thought  the  Council  should  interfere  in  the  case 
of  every  badly  constructed  drain  or  evil-smelling  ditch 
in  the  county.  But  the  committee  did  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere unnecessarily  with  the  local  authorities.  They 
wished  to  work  cordially  with  them,  and  he  believed  that 
if  the  Council  were  to  be  the  governing  body  the  local 
authorities  would  much  prefer  to  deal  with  representa- 
tivs  elected  by  the  oounty  rather  than  with  the  officers 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  and  Margarine  Act  were  being  well  carried 
out  in  the  county.  The  question  of  river  pollution  at 
Leek  was  under  consideration.  If  there  was  serious 
pollution  he  hoped  the  Leek  authorities  would  so  remedy 
it  that  the  report  of  the  committee  would  be  of  a 
pleasant  and  satisfactory  character.  The  committee 
had  not  had  time  to  deal  with  the  question  raised  by  the 
Worcestershire  County  Council,  as  to  concerted  action 
regarding  pollution  of  the  Severn. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 


DRAINAGE  AND  SANITARY  WORKS 

CARRIED  OUT  AT  No.  6,  QUEEN'S  GATE, 

HYDE  PARK,  S.W. 

At  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wakley,  proprietor  of 
the  Lancet,  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  medical 
profession  and  others  interested  in  sanitation  were 
recently  at  that  gentleman's  residence,  5,  Queen's 
Gkte,  Hyde  Park,  to  inspect  a  new  system  of  drain- 
age, particularly  adapted  to  terrace  houses,  before 
being  *<  dosed  in."  Among  those  attending  were  Dr. 
Buchanan,  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Sir  T. 
Spencer  Wells,  Dr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Bernard  Holt,  Dr.  Tripe, 
and  Sir  Charles  Hare.  The  drainage  and  sanitary 
arrangements  having  on  examination  been  found  unsatis- 
factory and  not  in  accordance  with  modem  requirements, 
a  new  system  has  been  prepared  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
terrace  houses  of  London.  The  whole  of  the  existing 
earthenware  pipes  and  sanitary  fittings  have  been  re- 
moved, and  cast-iron  socketed  water  main  pipes  in  9  feet 
lengths,  coated  with  Dr.  Angus  Smith's  solution,  have  been 
substituted.  By  this  plan  the  number  of  joints  is  very 
much  reduced.  The  main  drain  pipe  is  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter, the  branch  pipes  are  4  inches  in  diameter;  the 
joints  are  caxdked  with  blue  molten  lead,  the  same  as  to 
water  mains.  All  pipes  are  laid  on  a  bed  of  cement  con- 
crete. The  soil  pipes  go  direct  into  tho  drains ;  all  rain 
water,  waste,  and  other  pipes  are  discharged  over  Doul- 
ton's  trapped  surface  gulleys. 

A  novel  proceeding  is  to  provide  the  house  drain  at  the 
sewer  end  with  a  Phillips  No.  2,  pattern  6'',  intercepting 
trap,  built  into  the  side  of  a  ventilated  chamber  lined  with 
white  glazed  bricks,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  drains 
are  carried  through  on  glazed  channels.      There  is  a 


similar  manhole  in  a  small  area  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  drain,  and  an  intermediate  ditto  where  the  soil  and 
other  pipes  in  the  centre  of  the  house  join  the  main  house 
drain.  It  being  found  necessary  to  lay  this  drain  in  a 
straight  line  along  the  basement  passage,  two  of  the 
manholes  had  to  be  inside  the  house ;  special  and  novel 
precautions  therefore  have  been  taken  to  prevent  any 
foul  air  from  escaping.  With  this  object  in  view,  Broad's 
air-tight  manhole  covers  in  stone  frames  are  first  fixed  io 
the  manholes,  then  seven  inches  of  prepared  silver  sand 
and  charcoal  pressed  down,  and  over  these  are  fixed 
Phillip's  Brontes  patent  cast-iron  air-tight  frames  and 
flaps.  Thus  three  precautions  are  employed  ag^ainst  the 
escape  of  sewer  gas.  At  the  end  of  the  drain  a  15-gallon 
Adam's  patent  combined  grease  trap  and  automatic 
flushing  tank  is  provided,  so  that  the  drain  is  flushed 
every  time  it  is  filled  with  washing-up  water  from  the 
kitchen  sink.  This  is  a  novel  and  altogether  excellent 
arrangement.  The  w.c's  are  Dent  and  Hellyer'e 
'*Optimus"  closets  with  water  services  from  oistems 
distinct  from  the  water  supply  to  house ;  each  closet  hae 
a  ventilating  pipe  immediately  over  the  Dent  and  Hellyer's 
traps,  and  also  an  additional  ventilating  pipe  to  the 
connector  of  the  closet  itself.  The  soil  pipe  is  carried 
above  the  roof,  and  is  open  at  the  top.  The  water  pipes 
are  laid  on  to  the  fire  main,  thus  ensuring  a  constant 
high-pressure  supply  of  water.  Every  cistern,  sink,  w.c, 
bath,  and  wash-hand  basin  is  provided  with  a  lead  safe 
with  outlet  pipe  to  outside  of  house  having  separate  stop 
valve,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  taps,  both  to  the  hot 
water  circulation  and  the  cold  water  supply.  Indeed^ 
accessory  stop-cocks  have  been  put  to  every  pipe 
throughout,  so  that  any  pipe  or  cock  can  be  shut  off, 
should  an  accident  occur,  without  interfering  with  the 
general  arrangement.  The  cisterns  are  supplied  witk 
filters  from  the  London  Water  Purifying  Company, 
Strand.  In  the  decoration  of  the  halls,  staircases,  and 
reception  rooms  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
use  of  non-poisonous  materials,  and  among  other  wall  and 
ceiling  coverings  are  Anaglypta,  Lincrusta,  Japanese,  and 
other  pressed  papers,  which  have  been  used  so  that  they 
can  be  readily  washed  and  cleansed.  The  fioors  of 
reception  rooms  will  be  laid  with  parquet  fiooring  and  the 
passages  with  stone  and  mosaic  pavement,  all  with  the 
same  object.  Ashton  and  Green's  slow  combustion  stoves 
are  used  in  the  fireplaces. 

The  house  is  being  fitted  with  electric  lighting,  power 
being  supplied  by  the  Kensington  Court  Company,  fitted 
by  Laing,  Wharton  &  Down,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Rant.  The  hot  water  and  stove  and  range  work  are  bein^ 
fixed  by  Messrs.  Ashton  &  Green,  Limited ;  the  mosaic 
work,  by  De  Grelle,  Houdret&  Co. ;  the  painted  windows, 
by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Dix ;  the  parquet  fiooring,  by  Messrs. 
Bassant.  The  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  works, 
alterations,  repairs,  decorations,  &o.,  is  Mr.  Herbert 
Hanks. 

The  whole  has  been  planned  and  is  being  caxried  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe, 
P.R.LB.A. 


SANITARY  MATTERS  IN  GLASGOW. 
(From  Our  Own  Correspondent.') 

The  system  hitherto  employed  by  the  Glasgow  sani- 
tary department  for  the  treatment  of  infected  bed  and 

body  clothing  was  to  wash  it  in  soft  soap  and 
S*J«mfec£  ®^^  ^^  *°*^  feather  beds,  mattresses 
ing  clothing.  <^°^  pillows  only  were  subjected  to  steam  at 

a  high  pressure,  it  having  been  found  that 
steam  fixed  indelibly  all  blood  or  medicine  stains,  &c., 
and  was  unsuited  to  the  disinfection  of  blankets,  sheet- 
ing, or  general  clothing.  There  was,  therefore,  consider- 
able risk  to  the  washerwomen  and  other  workers  handling* 
the  clothing.  During  the  past  20  years  14  of  that 
staff  caught  typhus,  of  whom  10  died  and  4  recovered. 
To  reduce  these  risks  as  far  as  possible  to  a  minimum, 
and  to  be  able  to  disinfect  thoroughly  certain  articles  of 
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botisehold  use  that  could  not  be  washed,  Mr.  Fyfe,  Chief 
Sanitary  Inspector,  carried  oat  several  experiments  with 
Idehloride  of  mercoiy.  He  found  that  this  chemical 
applied  in  solution  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  1  in 
fi,000  acted  as  an  efficient  disinfector,  while  it  in  no  way 
injured  the  coloors  or  textore  of  ribbons  of  varions  hues 
and  qualities  subjected  to  immersion  in  the  solution  for 
oeyeial  days.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  past 
year  no  less  than  896,281  articles  of  clothing  (exclusive 
of  beds,  pillows,  carpets,  Ac.)  were  taken  away,  washed, 
dried,  and  in  almost  every  case  delivered  to  the  owners  the 
same  day  as  received.  To  overtake  this  new  system  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  washing  and  drying  process,  Mr. 
lyfe  has  had  eonstrueted  at  the  wash-house  a  6-in.  hy- 
draulic press.  It  is  situated  in  the  receiving  room,  which 
is  adjacent  to,  and  in  connection  with  the  ticketing  room. 
In  connection  with  the  press  are  two  cast-iron  bogies, 
which  run  on  cast-iron  rails.  The  clothes  as  they  come 
in  by  the  vans  in  bundles  are  put  into  these  bogies,  one  of 
which  is  used  for  white  articles  and  the  other  for  coloured 
articles.  The  bundles  are  next  saturated  with  this  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury  from  a  cast-iron  tank  above 
the  jiress,  holding  600  gallons,  and  made  up  of  a  strength 
of  2  oz.  to  60  gallons.  The  preparing  of  the  solution  is 
done  in  an  oak  tub  by  a  spindle  driven  from  the  shafting 
on  a  bevelled  wheel,  and  supplied  with  two  brass  revol- 
Ting  stirrers  inside  the  tub.  A  2-in.  centrifugal  pump 
forces  the  solution  to  the  cast-iron  tank  before  mentioned. 
This  pump  is  driven  by  a  pulley  at  the  rate  of  1,800 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  bogie  with  its  contents  is 
run  under  the  press  which  is  appUed  by  a  1-in.  hydraulic 
pump  to  a  pressure  of  6  tons  to  1  sq.  foot.  The  clothing 
18  thoroughly  saturated  by  the  liquid  which  is  run  ofif  by 
waste  pipe  to  the  drain.  The  bogie  is  then  run  on  the 
raila  to  the  ticketing  room,  and  its  contents  distributed 
amongst  the  washerwomen,  the  other  bogie  being  put  in 
ita  place. 

I  was  present  the  other  day  and  saw  the  process  in 
operation.  The  saturation  and  pressing  of  a  bogie  load 
occupied  only  a  few  minutes.  The  total  cost  of  fitting 
vp  the  apartments  with  the  apparatus  is  about  £300. 

The  city  of  Glasgow  has  long  been  waiting  for  addi- 
tional sanitary  powers,  which  are  urgently  required.  A 
Police  Bill  was  brought  forward  in  1882, 
vcrHmtoT^ containing  nearly  all  the  powers  now  sought 
^Mgow.  'or,  but  at  the  request  of  the  then  Lord 
AdTocate  was  not  proceeded  with,  on  an  as- 
surance given  by  him  that  he  would  bring  in  a  Bill  deal- 
ing with  the  whole  subject  in  the  following  session  of 
Parliament.  The  Burgh  Police  and  Health  (Scotland) 
Bill  would,  with  certain  amendments,  have  met  the  case, 
but  although  its  provisions  lately  passed  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  Government  also  allowed  it  to  drop. 
The  Health  Committee  have,  in  consequence,  recom- 
mended that  a  Bill  containing  powers  to  enforce  the 
following  clauses  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  medical 
officer  and  clerk,  and  the  necessary  steps  taken  for 
promoting  it  as  a  private  bill  in  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment:— 

(1.)  Compulsory  notification  of  infectious  diseases. 
Including  definition  of  infectious  diseases  to  be  reported 
and  powers  to  extend  said  definition  from  time  to  time. 

(2.)  Compulsory  powers  to  remove  healthy  persons 
from  over-crowded  houses  where  infectious  disease  exists 
to  reception  house. 

(8.)  Power  to  provide  hospitals,  washing,  and  disinfect- 
ing establishments  and  reception  houses  outwitk  the  city. 
J 4.)  Power  to  require  owner  or  occupier  to  whitewash 
1  clean  inside  of  dwelling  houses  so  filthy  as  to  be 
injurious  4o  health. 

(5.^  Power  to  require  occupier  to  cleanse  bedding  or 
alothing  so  filthy  as  to  be  injurious  to  health. 

(6.)  Forbidding  wakes  over  bodies  of  persons  dead  of 
infectious  disease. 

(7.)  Preventing  bodies  of  persons  dying  of  infectious 
diaease  in  hospital  being  removed,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  immediate  interment. 


(8.)  Body  of  person  who  has  died  of  infectious  disease 
not  to  be  removed  by  railway,  steamer,  or  other  public 
conveyance  without  certificate  of  medical  officer. 

(9.)  Parents  or  guardians  not  to  permit  child  suffering 
from  infectious  disease,  or  residing  in  an  infected  house, 
to  attend  school  until  certificate  has  been  granted. 

(10.)  Teachers  not  to  permit  attendance  of  children  in 
contravention  of  previous  clause. 

(11.)  Penalty  on  use  of  common  washing-houses  for  the 
washing  of  infected  bedding,  clothing,  Ac, 

(12.)  Water  for  dietetic  purposes  not  to  be  supplied 
from  cisterns  exposed  to  contamination. 

(18.)  Proprietors  to  permit  the  application  of  the  smoke 
test  to  drains  and  soil  pipes  where  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  them  to  be  defective. 

(14.)  Milk  dealers  to  furnish  list  of  customers  and 
divulge  source  of  the  milk  which  they  sell,  when  it  is 
suspected  that  disease  is  being  spread  thereby. 

(15.)  Power  to  prohibit  sale  of  milk  in  such  cases, 
whether  distributed  from  place  within  or  without  the  city. 

(16.)  Read  section  26  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland) 
Act  1867  as  if  it  included  milk. 

(17.)  Define  "  common  lodging-house  "as  including  any 
place  where  emigrants  are  lodged  and  all  boarding- 
houses  for  seamen,  irrespective  of  the  rate  charged  for 
lodging  or  boarding. 

(18.)  Adopt  definition  of  <<  house'*  given  in  English  and 
Irish  Public  Acts  so  as  to  include  schools,  factories,  and 
workshops. 

(19.)  Power  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  regulation  of 
cemeteries. 

(20.)  Raise  the  standard  of  space  in  ticketed  houses 
from  150  and  800  to  200  and  400  cubic  feet. 

(21.)  Make  it  necessary  to  apply  to  Dean  of  Guild 
Court  with  plans  for  permission  to  alter  houses  so  as  to 
increase  the  number  of  occupancies,  or  to  make  buildings 
not  previously  used  as  dwelling-houses  into  dwelling- 
houses. 

(22.)  Adopt  section  206  of  Edinburgh  Police  Act  as  to 
closing  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

(28.)  Amend  268  of  Glasgow  Police  Act  so  as  to  include 
sale  of  any  article  of  human  food,  drink,  or  con- 
sumption which  has  been  exposed  to  infection  from  any 
infectious  disease. 

(24)  Power  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  cleansing  of 
common  stairs,  sinks,  and  water-closets  by  tenants  in 
rotation,  so  as  to  place  responsibility  upon  certain  indi- 
vidual for  certain  time. 

(25.)  Power  to  proceed  against  original  seller  or  con- 
signee of  diseased  meat  to  person  convicted  of  having  for 
sale,  or  selling  as  human  food,  any  diseased  carcase  or 
part  of  a  carcase,  as  if  he  were  an  offender  art  anJ 
part  with  convicted  person,  whether  within  or  without 
the  city. 

The  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  May  81,  1889, 
has  just  been  published.  The  revenuo  amounted  to 
£25,988,  and  the  expenditure  to  £6o,885, 
Cleanstog  showing  the  nett  cost  of  the  operations  to  be 
nf^JESiSw  JE89,462,  which,  divided  over  the  full  asseas- 
^^^'  able  renUl  of  the  city  (£8,870,736)  is  equal  to 
2id.  per  £1.  The  daily  average  of  men  employed  is  799, 
and  the  horses  number  180.  On  an  average  713  tons  of 
material  were  carted  each  working  day,  or  sltogether 
228,029  tons  19  cwts.  ;  but,  in  addition,  55,605  loads  or 
17,181,945  gallons  of  water  were  spread  over  the  streets 
and  roads.  The  building  of  the  new  refuse  works  of  the 
department  (the  third  in  the  city)  situated  at  Eelvinhaugh, 
in  the  West  End,  has  begun. 


SANITARY  MATTERS  IN  DUBLIN. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent^ 

Thb  fresh  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  in  these  barracks  has 

at  length  determined  their  evacuation,   and  the  troops 

have  been  transferred  from  them  to  tents  in 

BojalBar.     phoBuJx   Park.      The    outbreak   is    confined 

to  Royal  Square,  from  which  15  cases  have 

uiyiLiz.t;u  uy  -%,..^'%w%^^pLt.'^^ 
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been  admitted  to  hospital.  Royal  Square  is  the  central 
block  of  buildings  in  the  barracks ;  it  is  shut  in  on  all 
sides  except  the  scnthem  by  high  btiiliings,  is  bounded 
on  the  east  and  west  by  narrow  filthy  lanes,  and  its 
occupants  "  cannot  ever  be  expected  to  be  healthy  until 
these  insanitary  conditions  are  mitigated.  **  So  wrote 
Sir  C.  Cameron  and  Dr.  Grimshaw  in  their  report  dated 
November  23,  1887.  They  recommended  the  demolition 
of  the  entire  eastern  side  of  the  square,  and  the  removal 
of  the  buildings  on  the  northern  and  western  sides.  We 
have  constantly  urged  Government  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  their  Commissioners,  and  either 
demolish  these  structures  or  confine  their  use  to  storage 
purposes,  and  now  at  a  period  very  much  later  than  the 
eleventh  hour  they  have  done  what  should  have  been 
done  last  year,  viz. ,  evacuated  the  barracks  and  resolved 
to  use  the  Royal  Square  buildings  as  ordnance  stores. 

At  the  Quarter  Sessions  in  Kingstown  (a  well-known 
suburb  of  Dublin),  an  action  was  brought  before  the 
Recorder  by  the  Misses  Gal  way  against  their 
gmltary  landlord  for  £60,  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances:— The  plaintiffs  were  tenants 
under  a  lease  made  in  1871,  under  which  they  were 
bound  to  keep  the  premises  in  good  tenantable  order  and 
repair.  In  fitting  up  a  bath  recently  they  discovered  that 
the  drains  ware  choked.  A  sanitary  engineer  (Mr.  W. 
Kaye  Parry)  was  called  in  and  made  certain  recom- 
mendations which  the  landlord  agreed  to  carry  out 
at  a  cost  of  £70.  Some  delay  in  carrying  ont  the  works 
having  occurred,  and  illness  having  broken  out  in  the 
house,  the  plaintiffs  left  it  and  stayed  at  a  hotel  for  one 
week,  and  in  lodgings  for  another,  and  sued  the  defen- 
dants for  the  expense  consequent  thereon.  The  Recorder 
in  deciding  the  case  said  there  was  no  law  to  entitle  a 
tenant,  without  having  obtained  any  order  under  the  Sani- 
tary Act,  to  go  to  a  first-class  hotel  or  lodgings  at  the  land- 
lord's cost.  If  that  principle  were  admitted,  any  shoemaker 
dissatisfied  with  his  drainage  might  go  to  the  Marine 
Hotel  and  put  up  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord.  In 
this  case,  the  defendant  had  acted  liberally  in  admitting 
his  responsibility  and  undertaking  to  have  defects 
remedied,  although  at  great  expense.  He  dismissed  the 
action. 

In  Abbeyfeale  Union  the  tenants  of  a  large  propor- 

tion  of  the  dwellings    have   been  proceeded 

L^bOTirers'     *g*'^8t     for    non-payment    of    rent.       The 

Dwelling,      weekly  rent  is  Is. ,  the  average  amount  due 

is  £4,  about  1}  years'  rent. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  Company,  held  on 
July  5,  the  chairman,  Sir  Richard  Martin,  Bart. ,  in  moving 
,  the  adoption  of  the  report  which  recom- 
Diro^Sfs  niended  a  dividend  of  i\  per  cent.,  and  the 
Couipanl^  carrying  to  Depreciation  Fund  of  a  sum  equal 
to  8  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital,  said : — 
**  During  the  past  half-year  we  nave  been  exceptionally 
busy.  Our  existing  contract  for  77  cottages  at  Seville 
Place  is  being  carried  out  satisfactorily,  and  we  hope 
thai  next  year  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of  a  good 
return  from  this  property.  We  have  purchased  from 
Messrs.  Guinness  a  block  of  buildings  at  Rialto,  South 
Circular  Road,  which  they  built  some  years  ago  for  their 
workmen.  The  entire  site  contains  over  8  acres,  of 
which  7  are  now  available  for  buildings,  and  the  entire 
property  is  free  of  rent.  The  block  of  dwellings  has  been 
erected  in  the  most  substantial  manner  under  very  care- 
ful supervision,  and  contains  110  tenements.  We  have 
concluded  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Meade  for  the  erection 
of  b6  dwellings  on  a  portion  of  the  site,  and  considerable 
progress  has  been  already  made  with  this  work.  We 
believe  that  this  site  will  be  from  its  situation  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  Company's  property.  As  regards 
the  Corporation  sites,  we  have  praetic-illy  settled  all  pre- 
liminaries for  the  plot  at  Crampton  Quay,  and  have  sub- 
mitted plans  to  the  Corporation  Finance  and  Leases 
Committee.  We  hope  very  soon  to  get  to  work  there ; 
the  plans  provide  for  the  erection  of  18  shops  and  60 
dwellings,  and   we    believe   that   both   the   shops    and 


dwellings  will  be  eagerly  sought  for.  With  reference  to 
the  plot  at  West  Arran  Street,  after  the  Corporation  had 
agreed  to  our  offer  for  it  they  thought  that  it  would  be 
more  useful  as  an  extension  of  the  Smithfield  Market, 
and  agreed  to  give  us  an  alternative  site  if  we  waived  our 
claim  to  the  one  at  West  Arran  Street.  A  deputation 
from  the  Smithfield  salemasters  also  waited  upon  us 
with  the  same  object,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  public  im- 
provement. Since  then  the  Finance  and  Leases  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation,  acting  on  instructions  from  the 
Municipal  Council,  offered  us  another  site  at  the  rent 
placed  on  it  by  their  valuer,  viz.  £61,  but  we  could  not 
see  our  way  to  offer  more  than  £60  for  the  site,  and 
negotiations  on  the  subject  are  at  a  standstill.  Our  rents 
continue  to  be  well  paid,  and  the  increase  in  our  revenue 
of  £271,  as  compared  with  last  half  year,  we  regard  as 
satisfactory.  The  arrears  amount  to  £111,  and  the  bad 
debts  to  £240,  and  considering  that  since  our  formation 
in  1876  we  have  collected  £98,789  in  rents,  we  think  the 
loss  from  bad  debts  very  small,  being  hardly  more  than 
J  per  cent  of  the  rents  collected.  Now  that  the  Cor- 
poration have  obtained,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  their  *' Consolidation  of  Loans"  Act, 
which  will  give .  the  citizens  considerable  relief  in  taxa- 
tion, we  trust  that  they  will  adopt  the  system  of  diffe- 
rential rating  with  respect  to  Artizans'  Dewellings.  This 
course  will  unquestionably  largely  stimulate  the  erection 
of  new  dwellings,  and  will  result  in  an  ultimate  advan- 
tage to  the  city  rental  by  increased  rates  from  improved 
houses.  The  population  of  our  dwellings  now  numbers 
7,297,  and  the  deaths  among  them  were  only  84  during 
the  past  half-year,  which  is  extremely  satisfactory.  Of 
these  deaths  12  occurred  among  children  under  5  years  of 
age.  There  are  in  our  buildings  1,490  children  under 
5  years,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  think  that  these 
children  are  living  under  conditions  which  will  enable 
them  to  become  useful  and  healthy  members  of  the 
community. 

The  Dublin  Sanitary  Association  have  requested  Her 

Majesty's  Government  to  have  this  Bill 
Notitication  extended  to  Ireland,  and  have  addressed 
J^^J^"*"*  themselves  to  various  members  interested 
Bill.  in  the  question  with  that  object.     They  have 

received  assurances  from  the  Government  that 
the  Bill  will  be  extended  to  Ireland,  if  not  antagonistic  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Irish  members. 


SAOTTARY  IVIATTERS  IN  HUNGARY. 

(^Froin  our  own  Correspondent,^ 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Hungarian  Hygienic 

Association,  lately  held  at  Buda-Pesth,  the  Vice-President, 

Dr.  Markubotszky,  pronounced  a  glowing 
The  eulogium  of  the  late  President  of  the  Associ- 

HiSi^^     ation,  the  Minister  Trefort,  who  was  perhaps 
Asaociatioii.   the  only  one  among  our  active  politicians  who 

appreciated  the  high  importance  of  hygiene, 
and  tried  to  improve  the  deplorable  sanitary  condition  of 
the  country.  He  died  last  year,  and  has  not  yet  found  a 
successor.  Our  statesmen  and  politicians  are  too  much 
engaged  in  the  questions  of  the  day  to  be  inclined  to  do 
anything  for  the  improvement  of  the  future. 

The  Vice-President  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  future 
programme  of    the  Association.      This    comprises   the 

popularizing  of  sports  and  out-door  pas- 
ItB  times,  the  regulation  of  working  hours.  Sun- 

programme.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  creation  of  healthy  dwel- 
lings for  the  lower  classes,  &c.  It  may  be  noted  that 
there  is  no  new  departure  in  this  programme ;  but  we  are 
satisfied  if  we  can  imitate  the  nations  which  have  made 
hygienic  progress,  and  apply  the  results  of  their  work 
and  experience  to  our  own  national  life.  In  its  main 
lines,  the  policy  of  promoting  public  health  must  be  the 
same  everywhere ;  the  difference  lies,  I  think,  in  matters 
of  second-rate  importance  only. 
After    the    Vice-President's    speech,,   the    Secretary! 

uiyiLi^ed  by  v^jOO^i.w 
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Professor  Fozx>B,  gare  a  lively  sketch  of  the  activity  of 
the  Society,  from  which  I  extract  the  following  points. 

Feeling  the  necessity  of  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  in- 
spection, the  Association  applied  to  the  magistrate  of 
T  ■TMT'fMmi  ®^^*-P®**li-  On  their  request  the  numher  of 
Jy^JJ^**^  acting  veterinary  snrgeons  in  the  city 
slaoghter-honses  was  increased,  an<l  the  in- 
spection made  more  thorongh. 

The  liqnor  question  was  another  important  matter  dis- 
cussed by  the  Association.     In  this  matter  the  circum- 
stances  are  entirely  different  from  those  in 
^nws  England;    there  is  no   system   of   licensing 

dram-shops,  Ac,  with  us.  The  right  of 
selling  alcoholic  liquors  belongs  to  private  persons — ^in 
most  cases  to  the  landlord — to  corporations,  and  some- 
times to  the  State.  The  proprietors  exercise  this  right 
through  their  publicans,  who  are  ahnost  exclusively  Jews. 

There  will  now  be  a  change.  From  January  1, 
1890,  the  State  will  be  the  only  proprietor  of  all  those 
lights  termed  regalia  minora — ^minor  royal  rights.  It 
itill  license  the  liquor-shops  and  superintend  the  selling 
of  liquors.  Our  Association  has  the  merit  of  having 
caused  the  insertion  into  the  Bill  brought  in  by  the 
Oovemmenty  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  authorities 
sre  obliged  to  take  into  consideration  the  sanitary  in- 
terest of  the  place  when  granting  licenses.  The  struggle 
over  this  question  is  much  the  same  everywhere,  financial 
interest  versus  morality  and  public  health.  The  neces- 
sity of  diminishing  the  deficit  in  the  State  revenue  being 
the  more  pressing,  it  rules  even  where  other  factors 
should,  and  the  friends  of  public  health  having  been  very 
few  up  te  the  present  time,  and  their  influence  being 
relatively  weak,  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  rule  for  some 
years.  There  will  be  licensing  of  more  liquor-shops  than 
sre  required,  but  the  struggle  at  least  has  commenced 

M.  KoRoBi,  Chief  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Buda- 
Pesth,  and  member  of  the  Society,  touched  on  the  cir- 
Tha  wt^A  *^'*™***^o®"  which  promote  the  spreading  of 
ofopilScs.  •P^^«°"c  diseases  in  the  metropolis,  and 
*  made  a  detailed  statement  how  to  prevent 
epidemics  in  future.  These  propositions  were  discussed 
by  an  <u/  hoc  committee,  and  suggestions  made  to  the 
magistrate. 

The  AjBsociation  was  further  active  in  creating  an 
organiaation  for  the  support  of  paupers,  in  preventing  the 
building  of  unhealthy  cellar-dwellings,  and  in  promoting 
school  hygiene,  &c. 

The  lectures  given  by  members  of  the  Association  on 
different  subjects,  contribute  very  largely  to  create  a 
public  opinion  on  sanitary  matters.  The  members  and 
fimds  of  the  Association  are  alike  increasing. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  country  is  dmilorable  in  the  extreme. 

S!^,, In  the  years  1878-82,  there  was  an  average 

craditioSiof  ^'  664,631  deaths  in  Hungary,  the  death-rate 
HongBzy.  being  36-1  per  1,000 ;  during  the  same  years 
it  was  only  30-5  in  Austria,  25 '8  in  Germany, 
and  22-4  in  France.  In  the  years  1888-87,  there  is  a 
„.  slight  improvement,  the  average  number  of 

dJf&iate  d®»*li8  being  628,650,  the  death-rate  32  per 
•  1,000 ;  it  was  37-6  in  1878,  and  37-4  in  1880  \ 
There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done.  So  far  as 
I  know,  our  sanitary  authorities  are  at  a  loss  in  respect 
to  the  causes  of  this  immense  mortality. 

The  mortality  amongst  children  is  enormous.  The 
lower  classes  do  not  care  much  for  the  life  of  the  chil- 
Enonnona  ^''^^^  ^^^  *b**  ^oes  not  explain  the  short-life 
infant  duration  of  grown-up  people.     The  occupa- 

nortaUtj.      tion  of  the  people  is  a  very  healthy  one, 
being  mostly  in  connection  with  agriculture ; 
the  urban  population  is  very  small,  but  still  the  death- 
rate  is  one  of  the  highest  in  Europe. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

(From  our  oum  Correspondent,) 
SsvKS4L  serious  cases  of  typhoid  fever  having  occurred 
at  Walker,  near  Newcastle,  notice  has  been  served  by  the 
annreyoron  several  tenants  in  Caledonia  Street  and  Iron- 


works Street  to  remove  their  poultry,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  kept  in  the  yards,  but  are  often  found  in  the 
houses.  A  man  employed  by  the  Local  Board,  lost  a 
son  by  removing  infected  bedding,  whilst  he  himself 
suffered  for  several  weeks  from  the  same  cause. 

The  healthiness  of  industrial  dwellings,  when  properly 
constructed,  is  proverbial ;  few,  however,  can  compare 
with  the  Improved  Dwellings  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where,  out  of  an  average  population  of  450  to  500  persons, 
there  was  only  ono  deatn  (and  that  the  result  of  an 
accident)  during  the  year  1888.  Credit  is  justly  dueb  o 
Mr.  Price,  the  resident  agent  there,  for  his  marked 
attention  to  sanitary  matters 

On  Monday  August  5  another  improved  open  space  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  was  devoted  to  public  recreation.  The 
site  called  the  Bull  Park  is  the  one  occupied  by  the 
recent  Newcastle  Exhibition.  The  Swiss  Chalet  and 
other  memorials  of  the  above  popular  show  still  remain 
on  the  ground,  and  a  track  for  cyclists  as  well  as  other 
attractive  features,  will  be  found  here. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Sunderland  and  Bishopwearmouth  Infirmary  is  an  inter- 
esting document.  It  shows,  out  of  a  total  income  of 
£8,122  from  all  sources,  no  less  than  £3,783  12s.  3d.  is 
dei-ived  from  workmen's  direct  subscriptions,  as  well  as 
the  aid  they  contribute  to  the  institution  in  various  other 
shapes.  This  pleasing  result  is  attributed  greatly  to  the 
encouragement  which  the  working  men  of  the  town  re- 
ceive as  to  electing  their  own  representatives  on  the  com- 
mittee, which  naturally  leads  them  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  institution. 


INFANT  MORTALITY  IN  HULL. 

Uhdeb  the  auspices  of  the  Hull  Sanitary  Association,  a 
meeting  of  ratepayers  and  others  has  been  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Hull,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  large  mortality  amongst  children,  arising  from 
improper  treatment  and  the  want  of  knowledge  of  sanitary 
principles.  The  Matob  CDt,  Sherburn)  presided,  and 
there  was  a  very  influential  attendance  of  medical  and 
clerical  gentlemen,  and  also  a  number  of  ladies. 

The  Mayor  said  that  several  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion had  approached  him,  drawing  attention  to  the  great 
mortality  which  exists  in  Hull  amongst  the  infantile 
population,  and  requesting  him  to  call  a  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss such  an  important  matter.  He  had  very  great 
pleasure  in  at  once  acceding  to  the  request,  and  the  result 
was  the  present  mooting.  The  causes  of  the  fearful  state 
of  infantile  mortality  seemed  so  overwhelming  in  number 
that  it  was  a  very  great  thing  to  undertake  the  remedies. 
These  remedies  were  so  difficult  to  bring  into  play,  that 
whether  any  practical  good  would  result  from  the  dis- 
cussion was,  he  thought,  open  to  a  certain  extent  to 
doubt.  Early  and  improvident  marriages  particularly 
amongst  the  poorer  classes,  resulted  in  the  bringing  into 
the  world  weakly  and  sickly  children,  for  which  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  nourishment.  The  use  of 
artificial  and  other  improper  foods  were  also  the  causes 
of  loss  of  life.  If  they  could  arrive  at  any  practical  good 
from  their  discussion  of  this  subject  he  should  be  glad. 

Dr.  Masok  (Medical  Officer  of  Health)  then  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  showing  the  number  of  statistics  of 
the  large  infantile  mortality  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and, 
spoke  of  the  cause  as  being  to  a  large  extent  the  im- 
proper feeding  of  the  children.  He  impressed  upon  the 
ladies  the  humane  action  it  would  be  of  them  to  visit  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  and  inculcate  those  feelings  of  refine- 
ment which  he  was  sure  the  poorer  class  of  people  were 
so  ready  to  appreciate.  If  such  was  the  case  he  was  sure 
there  would  be  a  speedy  amelioration.  He  spoke  of  the 
Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  rendering  it  compulsory 
on  parents  and  medical  men  to  notify  cases  of  infectious 
diseases.  If  they  could  obtain  powers  such  as  these,  they 
would  be  of  great  use,  for  much  depended  on  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  disease  occurred,  in  helping  the 
authorities  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

Dr.  H.  Thompson  read  a  paper  on  the  same  subject. 
Traversing  the  list  of  things  to  which  the  mortality  was 
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especially  attributable,  he  spoke  of  the  evils  of  drunken- 
ness, transmission  of  hereditary  taints,  the  use  of  starchy 
substances  as  articles  of  food,  improper  clothing,  ftc, 
and  the  evils  of  infantile  insurance,  which  he  would 
prohibit  under  the  age  of  ten  years. 

Mr.  J.  B.  AiTDEBSov  (Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation) moved  a  resolution  requesting  the  Corporation 
Sanitary  Committee  to  circulate  amongst  the  people 
posters  and  leaflets  calling  attention  to  the  evils  exposed 
by  the  conference  and  giving  them  simple  rules  for 
prevention. 

The  Rev.  H.  Job  seconded,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Blakenbt 
supported,  by  referring  to  tight  lacing,  which  he  warmly 
denounced.  Councillor  Dr.  Holdeb  and  Councillor 
Cohen  also  supported,  and  it  was  passed  unanimouslyr 

Mrs.  Pbikstman  moved  a  resolution  calling  earnestly 
upon  ministers,  district  visitors,  school  teachers,  Ac,  to 
exercise  their  influence.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lambert 
seconded,  Mr.  J.  A.  Wade  supported,  and  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

A 

REPORTS    OF    MEDICAL   OFFICERS 
OF   HEALTH. 

"Something  attempted,  gomathing  dotie." 


Abebdeeh. — ^Dr.  Matthew  Hay  reports  that  the  first 
quarter  of  the  current  year  presented  a  more  healthy 
record  than  the  same  quarter  of  any  year  during  the 
present  decade.  The  death-rate  from  all  causes  (18*7 
per  1,000)  was  lower  by  fully  4  deaths  per  1,000  than 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  aad  represents  the  large 
saving  of  125  lives.  In  April,  and  still  more  in  May,  the 
death-rate  showed  an  increase,  chiefly  due  to 
^J*^  an  epidemic  of  measles,  which  has  been  the 
^^  '  distingaishing  feature  of  the  year.  It  began 
with  20  cases  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  1888,  and  reached 
a  total  of  484  cases  by  the  end  of  March  last.  A  further 
406  cases  were  reported  in  April  and  781  in  May.  The 
mortality,  originally  small  and  specially  while  the  disease 
was  most  prevalent  in  the  west  end  or  Old  Machar  divi- 
sion, has  gradually  assumed  higher  proportions  as  the' 
disease  invaded  the  poorer  portions  of  the  city.  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  state  that  the  child- 
^^JJj.  mortality  has   shown    a    corresponding    in- 

^'  crease,  and  that  the  miasmatic  mortality  is 
much  above  the  average.  Of  other  zymotic  diseases  the 
record  is  remarkably  clean.  Dr.  Hay  hopes  that  such 
statistics  as  he  has  had  to  deal  with,  will  gradually  bring 
the  citizens  of  Aberdeen  to  regard  measles  and  whoop- 
ing cough  as  two  of  the  most  fatal  maladies  incident  to 
child  life,  and  as  such  demanding  of  them,  morally  as 
well  as  legally,  the  most  strict  observance  of  sanitary 
regulations  and  precautions. 

Bbdvobd  Ubban  and  Rdbal. — ^The  freedom  enjoyed 
by  the  borough  of  Bedford  from  all  forms  of  continued 
fevers  constitates,  in  the  opinion  of  its  health  officer.  Dr. 
C.  E.  Prior,  a  most  powerful  testunonial  to  the  purity  of 
its  water-supply,  and  to  the  satisfactory  nature  of  its 
sanitary  arrangements.  The  death-rate  of  1888  was 
the  lowest  ever  recorded  for  the  district,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  entire  absence  of  epidemics.  The 
rural  district  was  not  quite  so  fortunate, 
^hod^  inasmuch  as  it  was  visited  by  a  rather  severe 
^^  outbreak  of  enteric  fever.    This  outbreak, 

however,  was  not  so  much  the  result  of  sanitary  defects, 
as  of  direct  personal  contagion.  Neither  milk  nor  water 
had,  apparently,  anything  to  do  with  the  propagation  of 
Ihfectioiis      *^®  disease.    Dr.  Prior  urges  the  provision 


hospital 
needed. 


of  an  infectious  diseases  hospital,  either  by 
the  Rural  Authority  alone,  or  in  combina- 
Watersup-  tion  with  the  Urban  Authority.  There  is 
ply  of  also    need    for   improvement  of    the  water 

'"^^•«f«*'         supply  of  some  of  the  villages.     The  re- 
spective death-rates  were  18*28  and  14*29  per  1,000. 

Cabdiff  (Population  122,141.) — The  sanitary  admini- 
stration of  this  borough  is  based   on  such  admirable 


Tenement 
houses. 


principles  that  the  new  health  officer,  Dr.  E.  Walford, 
has  in  his  first  report  but  few  recommendations  to  make. 
He  calls  attention,  however,  to  grave  and 
^^l^*^^  dangerous  defects  in  the  closet  accommoda- 
tion of  courts,  and  advocates  the  substitution 
Trouffh-  of  trough-closets,  such  as  are  in  use  at 
closets  re-  LiverpooL  In  four  instances  this  has  been 
oommendfld.  qj^q^^^^  ^n^j  f\^Q  closets  are  found  to  be  work- 
ing admirably  and  to  be  in  every  way  adapted  for  their 
purpose.  Two  of  the  worst  courts  were  demolished  during 
the  year,  and  extensive  business  premises  erected  on 
their  sites.     Dr.  Walford  states  that  overcrowding  does        1 

not  exist  in  the  borough  to  any  great  extent, 
Overcrowd-  ^^^  moreover  the  continual  inspections  have 
^^'  the  effect  of  checking  this  evil.    The  number        | 

of  new  houses  every  year  meets  the  requirement  of  the 
district,  but  for  the  better  regulation  of  such  dwellings, 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  adopt  a  new 
b^  eJawB.        ®^®  ^'  bye-laws.     The  routine  work  was  as 
^  usual  most  carefully  carried  out.     With  re- 

gard to  general  mortality  the  year*s  record  was  compara- 
tively satisfactory,  the  death-rate,  on  the  more  correctly 
estimated  population  above  given,  being  18*0  per  1,000. 
Zymotic  diseases  yielded  a  slightly  increased  rate,  2*9 
against  2*6,  a  severe  epidemic  of  measles 
Measles.  contributing  to  this  result.  Schools  played 
Schools,  an  important  part  in  disseminating  the 
g^U^  disease,  which  was  noticed  to  be  most  fatal 

in  the  southern  parts  of  the  town  where  the 
soil  is  habitually  damp.  Four  deaths  were  registered 
from  small-pox. 

Dbbby  (Population,  96,241).— Dr.  Tlifle  writes,  in  his 
report  for  1888,  that  though  it  is  gratifying  to  have  to 
record  a  low  death-rate,  and  a  favourable   position  in 
this  respect  as  compared  with  all  the  other  large  towns 
comprised   in   the    Registrar-General*s  weekly  returns, 
yet  Derby  had  much  to  contend  with  in  its  sanitary  work 
during  the  year.    It  was  particularly  har- 
Small-poz.      assed  by  recurring    attacks    of   small-pox, 
which      spread     themselves    over     several 
months  of  the  year  from  January  to  August ;  and  also 
'  Seari^  ^^  *  Constantly  increasing  number  of  scarlet 

feven  fever  cases,  until  the  latter  culminated  late 

in  the  year  in  a  most  serious  epidemic.  The 
accommodation  at  the  infirmary  was  unequal  to  the  strain 
TT  i*»\  P'**  upon  it,  and  even  when  the  40  beds  avail- 
^^|!J?2^  able  at  the  Rowditch  Hospital  were  placed 
msufflcient.  at  Dr.  Iliffe's  disposal  towards  of  the  end 
the  year,  on  sixty-four  occasions  cases  \¥hich 
sought  admission  had  to  be  refused.  Only  152  of  the  756 
-  .  ^  cases  notified,  were  afforded  hospital  accom- 
fever.  modation.     Typhoid  fever  deaths  were  some- 

what less  than  the  average  proportion  for  the 
previous  10  years,  though  there  were  actually  more  from 
this  cause  than  from  diarrhosa.    The  medical  officer  fully 
believes  that  t3rphoid  fever  will  be  but  little 
^^y  diminished  in  Derby  until  the  privy  middens 

f^y"*         and    tub-closets,    as  they  now    exist,    and 
condemned,   which  infest  nearly  the  whole  Borough,  are 
abolished.      The    death-rate   for  1888  was 
16*8  per  1,000. 

Dublin  (Population,  858,082).— A  feature  of  Sir 
Charles  Cameron's  reports  on  the  sanitary  work  in 
Dublin  is  the  constant  attention  given  to 
tenement  houses.  Month  after  month  the 
totaU  of  nuisances  therein  discovered  and 
abated,  and  the  improvements  effected,  form  very  impor- 
tant items  in  the  returns  of  the  sanitary  operations.  Some 
of  the  gradual  reduction  in  the  death-rates  of  late  years 
has  undoubtedly  been  due  to  improvement  of  the  sanitary 
conditions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  what  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  sanitary  improvements  since  1879,  the  first 
year  that  the  Corporation  were  provided  with  adequate 
^^  funds.    Over  £5,000  have  been  expended  in 

gSSf^L.         making  and  improving  street  sewers,  and  a 
opeiations.     quarter  of  a  million  has   been  laid  out  in 
street  paving.    Loans  amounting  to  £22,000 
were  procured  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  domestic 
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BCETengmg ;  and  subsequently,  at  an  annual  cost  of  £8,000, 
the  fijstem  of  cleansing  the  yards  and  sanitary  accom- 
modation of  the  tenement  houses  was  adopted.  Nearly 
eight  acres  of  unhealthy  dwellings  hAve  been  cleared,  at 
a  coat  of  £53,252 ;  and  the  formation  of  new  streets,  at  a 
cost  of  £100,000,  has  led  to  the  demolition  of  a  large 
OQinber  of  insanitary  dwellings.  Two  fine  blocks  of 
ntisans'  dwellings  and  a  nightly  lodging-house  have  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £27,000,  and  a  plan  for  the  construo- 
tioD  of  85  dwellings  for  the  humbler  classes  is  now  being 
carried  out  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £10,000.     Public 

swimming  and  reclining  baths,  and  a  lai^ 
Jjjjj^^j^^  wash-house,  recently  erected  at  a  cost    of 

nearly  £12,000,  have  been  fully  taken  adran- 
tage  of,  more  especially  the  wash-house,  which  is  a  great 
boon  to  the  working  classes  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  city.  To  these  improvements  and  a  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  sanitary  laws  in  reference  to  the  tene- 
ment houses,  may  fairly  be  attributed,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  the  improved  state  of  the  public  health  in  Dublin. 
In  1888  the  death-rate,  which  in  many  former  years  had 
exceeded  30  per  1,000  persons  living,  fell  to  24*5  per 
1,000,  or  1-5  per  1,000  lower  than  the  year  1886,  which 
was  the  healthiest  on  record.  It  is  satisfactory,  too,  to 
find  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  the 
generil  death-rate  is  5'6  per  1,000  below  the  mean  rate 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  10  years 
vhilst  the  death-rate  from  contagious  diseases  is  by  far 
the  lowest  ever  recorded  in  Dublin. 

Ealihg  (Population,  22,800). — The  general  mortality 
itatiitics  given  in  Dr.  Patten's  report  for  1888  are  ex- 
tremely favourable,  and  indicate  a  good  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  district.  The  death-rate  was  10*9  per 
1,000,  and  only  nine  deaths  were  attributable  to  zymotic 
diseases.  There  was  no  serious  epidemic  during  the 
^^  year.    Dr.  Patten  expresses  the  opinion  that 

™g|^       the  prompt  removal  of  cases  to  the  hospital 

went  far  towards  checking  the  spread  of 
nifeetion.  The  sewage  works  continue  to  be  carefully 
managed,  and  r^^Iar  and  systematic  flushing  is  carried 
ont^— an  operation  to  which  Dr.  Patten  rightly  attaches 
the  utmost  inoportanee. 

liEicBSTKR  (I*opulation  148,790).— Dr.  Henry  Tomkins*s 
immal  reports  have,  during  recent  years,  had  a  special 

value,  as  they  have  contained  the  results  of 
IMuxtea.      his  investigations  into  the  causes  and  etiology 

of  summer  diarrhoea.  The  year  1888  was 
Tanarkable  for  the  very  great  decrease  in  the  prevalence 
of  this  disease,  and  for  the  lateness  of  the  period  at 
which  the  disorder  began  to  prevail.  The  subject  is  one 
of  great  interest,  and  has  been  taken  up  with  much  enter- 
prise by  Dr.  Tomkins,  who,  from  experiments  and  close 
obserrations,  has  now  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
detected  the  particular  micro-organism  concerned  in  the 
production  of  diarrhoea.  There  was  during  the  year  in 
Leicester  a  eontinued  comparative  immunity  from  scarlet 
fever;  but  more  eases  of  small-pox  were  met  with  than 
for  some  years,  though  happily,  as  a  result  of  the  vigilant 
mcasoies  adopted  as  each  case  arose,  no  serious  spread  of 
this  disease  took  place.  The  whole  history  of  the  various 
_  series  of  cases  shows  beyond  a  doubt  the 

^Jjy^iffn  influence  of  vaccination  in  modifying  small- 
pox, the  modifled  disease  bearing  no  more 
fMemblance  to  the  disease  as  it  occurs  naturally  in  the 
body  of  one  whose  system  has  been  unaffected  by  the 
vaccine  influence,  than,  to  use  Dr.  Tomkins's  simile,  a  cut 
finger  does  to  a  smashed  limb.  Typhoid  fever  was  very 
^^^  prevalent  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  a 
gjj"*        number  of  eases  occurred  without  any  satis- 

iactory  local  cause  being  discovered ;  unless 
it  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  an  infected  sewer  ran 
through  the  neighbourhood.  The  new  main  drainage 
Mheme  made  fair  headway  during  the  year ;  new  sewers, 
both  foul  and  storm,  were  constructed  in  public  and 
private  streets;  2,290  yards  of  old  sewers  were  opened 
np}  cleansed,  and  provided  with  inspection-shafts,  so  that 
there  is  hope  that  the  sewers  of  the  town  will  very  shortly 
be  in  satislaetoiy  condition.     A  project  to  provide  a 


^^  model  lodging  house  has  at  length  taken 
j^^^**^  definite  shape,  and  additional  public  baths 
lodgiiig,  are  in  course  of  erection,  so  tnat  the  year 
was  by  no  means  barren  of  improvements. 
The  death-rate  for  1888  was  the  lowest  on  record  for  many 
years  being  only  17*9  per  1,000. 

Macglbsfield  (Population  87,514). — No  great  sanitary 
improvement  is  chronicled  in  Dr.  George  Bower's  report 
for  1888,  but  it  is  evident  that  very  vigorous  work  was 
carried  on,  a  house-to-house  inspection  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  district  being  made,  whereby  large  numbers  of 
nuisancee  were  found  and  ordered  to  be  remedied.     The 

question  of  main  drainage  and  disposal  of 
Sewerage.  sewage  was  much  under  consideration.  Va- 
rious schemes  were  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  authority,  and  should  any  be  completed,  Dr.  Bower 
expects  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  mortality.  The 
year  was  favourable  in  respect  of  public  health,  the 
infant  mortality,  and  both  z3rmotic  and  general  death- 
rates  showing  great  improvement.    The  greatest  sanitary 

defects  are,  in  the  Health  ('ffioer's  opinion, 
^jJ^JJj*  the  primitive  state  of  the  drainage  in  many 
^^^*^'  parts  of  the  town,  and  the  pollution  of  the 
p  tiMi  river  by  the  sewage.  As  these  are  sought  to 
S*riv«S°        ^  remedied,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 

for  still  more  satisfactory  statistics  in  future 
years.  The  death-rate  for  1888  was  18-3  per  1,000,  of 
which  zymotic  diseases  produced  1  '4. 

St.  Mabtlkbonb  (Population  156,290). — The  tables  of 
figures  and  statistics  given  in  Mr.  A.  Wynter  Blyth's 
annual  report,  testify  to  the  constant  supervision  of  those 
minor  matters,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  of  no  mean 
importance,  and  largely  affect  the  well  being  and  comfort 
of  the  community.     There  were  twenty-one  prosecutions 

under  the  Sanitary  Acts ;  eighteen  of  these 
^ioStJopffl  ^®^"Sf  '°^  disobedience  of  sanitary  orders. 
^  '  One  was  for  the  unusual  offence  of  refusing 

admission  to  premises  where  there  was  good  cause  for 
belief  that  a   nuisance   existed.     Measles  was  the  only 

zymotic  disease  which  was  unduly  prevalent ; 
Measles.         237  cases  were  recorded  as  being  treated  at 

the  different  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  but 
this  number  represented,  of  course,  only  a  fraction  of  the 
whole.  The  outbreak  was  very  fatal,  119  deaths  being 
ascribed  to  it.  The  general  death-rate  for  the  year  was 
18-2  per  1,000.     Special  attention  is  now  being  given  to 

the  mortality  of  tenement  streets,  and  a  long 
2™JJ^*  account  is  given  of  their  condition  in  the 
^*  Sanitary  Chronicies  of  April  1889.  Those 
specified  all  show  a  high  general  death-rate,  an  excess  of 
deaths  from  tubercular  diseases,  and  they  require  con- 
stant supervision  to  keep  them  in  anything  like  decent 
order.  There  are  in  some  of  the  streets  defects  in  struc- 
ture and  drainage,  which  also  contribute  to  the  excessive 
mortality,  and  many  of  them  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  recommendations  for  improvement  in  previous  reports. 
West  Ham  (Population  178,000).— Dr.  Charles  Sanders 
describes  the  year  1888  as  one  marked  by  much  sanitary 
advance,  and,  generally  speaking,  improved  public  health. 
The  death-rate  of  16-0  per  1,000  was  decidedly  satisfactory, 
a  noteworthy  improvement  being  shown  in  the  deaths  of 
young  children.  One  of  the  chief  events  of  the  year  was 
the  passing  by  Parliament  of  the  "  West  Ham  Corpora- 
tion Improvements  Act,   1888."    This  contains  various 

sanitary  provisions  of  great  importance,  the 
^SES^   most  noteworthy  being  for  powers  to  obtain 

compulsory  notification  and  to  collect  house 
refuse  on  the  <*  pail  system.**  A  severe  thunderstorm, 
succeeding  to  several  days  of  heavy  rain,  caused  whole 

streets  and  districts  to  remain  under  water 
Floods.  for    several    days.      Dr.    Sanders  considers 

that  not  much  sickness  arose  in  direct  conse- 
quence of  these  floods,  though  there  were  cases  of  low 

forms  of  sore  throat,  probably  infectious.  It 
Sore  throats,  is  certain  that  many  of   the  worst  streets 

underwent  a  process  of  cleansing  and  disin* 
footing  such  as  they  had  j^pl^^^^i^e^A^vf^^^^eir 
foundation.  O 
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Wolverhampton  (Population  81,692). — Dr.  Henry 
Malet  reports  that  the  year  1888  was  in  many  respects  a 
very  trying  one ;  measles  and  whooping  cough  heing 
hoth  above  the  average  as  regards  prevalence ;  scarlet 
fever  rather  threatening ;  and  phthisis  and  chest  affections 
very  high.  The  annual  deatb-rate  (19*6  per  1,000)  was, 
however,  the  lowest  but  one  recorded,  that  for  1885  being 

19*4.  The  work  of  the  borough  hospital 
^raStons.    greatly  increased;    in   1887  there  were  61 

cases  admitted;  in  the  year  under  notice 
there  were  111,  while  20  remained  in  from  the  previous 
year.     Of  these,  118  went  out  well,  and  8  died,  leaving 

10  cases  in  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
^oSSSa  ^'*  ^*^®^  thinks  that  the  provision  for  isola- 
deticient.        ^^^^  ^^  Wolverhampton  is  far  below  what  it 

ought  to  be,  and  he  gives  good  reasons  for 
urging  its  increase.  With  regard  to  the  incidence  of 
typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria,  he  points  out  the  gravity 
of  those  apparently  triyial  drainage  defects  which  so 
often  are  associated  with  the  cases;  and  he  especially 
records  a  sudden  and  fatal  attack  'of  the  latter  disease 
which  followed  on  the  emptying  of  wet  ash-pits. 


QUARTERLY  REPORTS  OF  PUBLIC 
ANALYSTS. 


Lkicbsteb  (Population,  146,790). — Commenting  on  the 
amount  of  adulteration  practised  in  this  borough,  Dr. 
T0HKIM8  remarks  that  there  is  one  satisfactory  feature  of 
modern  adulteration,  compared  with  what  existed  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  i.e.,  that  although  many  adul- 
terations do  undoubtedly  still  go  on,  the  majority  of  them 
are  not  of  a  deleterious  character,  or  such  as  to  be  very 
prejudicial  to  health ;  so  that  the  unwary  purchaser  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  suffer  in  his  health  so  much  as  in  his 
pocket.  Of  158  samples  collected  for  analysis  17  were 
found  to  have  been  tampered  with,  and  of  these  9  were  of 
milk.  The  usual  adi:^terations  practised  are 
^^^*  the  abstraction  of  cream  or  the  addition  of 

water,  and,  considering  how  important  an  article  of  food 
milk  is,  in  the  dietary  of  young  children  and  sick  persons, 
the  man  who  wilfully  reduces  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
milk  he  sells  is  a  dangerous  rogue,  whose  delinquencies 
deserve  severe  punishment.  It  would  appear  that  the 
extra  vigilance  of  the  last  three  years  is  having  a  good 
effect ;  but  as  the  analyst  justly  complains,  the  fines  in- 
flicted are  usually  so  small  as  scarcely  to 
^^oquate  ^eter  the  dishonest  milk-seller  from  con- 
tinuing his  malpractices.  This  is  a  point  to 
which  we  have  frequently  drawn  attention.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  prosecutions  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  during  the  past  year,  were  those  for  selling  adtd- 
terated  lard.  In  the  worst  case  a  fine  of  £10 
"*~*  was  inflicted.   It  was  certified  by  Dr.  Tomkins 

that  the  said  sample  was  not  pure  lard,  but  was  a  mixture 
of  some  vegetable  oil  and  animal  fat,  not  lard.  To  contro- 
vert this,  three  eminent  analytical  chemists  were  brought 
from  the  North  of  England  by  the  firm  who  supplied  the 
lard  to  the  retailer.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
magistrates  forwarded  part  of  the  sample  to  Somerset 
House,  where  it  was  analyzed  by  the  Government  referee, 
with  the  result  of  exactly  confirming  the  analyst's  opinion. 
Thirty-one  samples  of  well-water  were 
^f^®''®""  examined,  five  proving  unfit  for  drinking 
purposes.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  closure 
of  the  wells. 

Salfobd. — ^In  his  quarterly  report  on  the  adulteration 
of  food  and  drugs  in  the  borough,  Mr.  J.  Garter  Bell, 
public  analyst,  stated  that  he  had  analysed  181  samples, 
consisting  of  161  milks,  9  peppers,  6  butters,  3  lards, 
and  2  drugs.  Of  these,  10  were  adulterated---6  milks, 
8  butters,  and  1  drug.  The  milks  were  adulterated  with 
from  4  to  10  per  cent,  of  water,  and  were  robbed  of  from 
20  to  80  per  cent,  of  cream.  Eleven  of  the  milk  samples 
were  very  poor,  and  if  a  first-class  milk  had  been  taken 


as  a  standard,  these  eleven  samples  would  have  been  re- 
turned as  adulterated.  Two  of  the  samples  of  butter 
were  adulterated  with  85  per  cent,  of  foreign  fat,  and 
one  butter  was  adulterated  with  10  per  cent,  of  water. 
This  water  was  over  that  which  was  natural  to  the 
butter. 

St.  Mabtlbbonb  Pabish. — ^During  1888  the  large 
number  of  658  samples  were  analyzed  by  Mr.  A.  Wtnteb 
Bltth,  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  The 
list  of  samples  comprises  all  classes  of  food  as  well  as 
alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic  beverages,  condiments  and 
drugs.  Of  the  whole  552  samples,  15  were  adulterated. 
These  15  were  samples  of  milk.  The  con^ 
^***  tinuouB  and  systematic  supervision  of  milk 

has  borne  good  fruit  in  prohibiting  adulteration.  In  1887^ 
out  of  294  samples  14  per  cent,  were  adulterated,  and 
there  were  23  cases  in  which  the  vendors  were  prosecuted, 
the  fines  altogether  amounting  to  ^8;  in  1888,  there 
were  only  15  cases  of  adulteration  and  14  convictions, 
the  fines  amounting  to  £16  2s.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  although  nearly  100  samples  of  butter 
Butter.  ^gpQ  taken  by  the  inspectors,  in  every  case 

the  butter  was  genuine.     Instead  of  taking  samples  of 
water  from  one  stand-pipo,  samples  were  almost  simul- 
taneously taken  from  several    stand-pipes. 
Water.  ^^^^  i\^^  results  compared  ;  in  this  way  any 

local  pollution  or  defect  could  be  readily  detected ;  but 
in  all  cases  the  composition  agreed. 


SURVEYORS'   AND    SANITARY 
INSPECTORS'  REPORTS. 


Debet  (Population,  96,241). — In  conmienting  upon  Mr. 
A.  E.  Olarke's  report  for  1888,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
repeat  the  encomium  bestowed  upon  his  work  by  Dr. 
niffe,  medical  officer  of  the  borough.  •*  The  report  of  Mr. 
Clarke  for  1888  bears  upon  it  the  same  impress  of  thought- 
ful, well-done  work  in  sanitation  which  has  characterized 
his  reports  for  many  years,  and  it  will  serve  not  only  as  » 
valuable  record  of  what  has  been  done  during  the  past 
year,  but  will  also,  in  a  great  measure,  act  as  a  model  of 
the  work  that  should  still  be  carried  out  in  the  future. 
That  much  of  the  increased  healthiness  of  the  borough  is 
due  to  the  courageous,  energetic,  and  conscientious  work 
of  Mr.  Clarke  goes  without  saying."  Mr.  Clarke  reports 
on  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  Abatement  of  Nuisances, 
Unsound  Meat,  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  The 
Canal  Boats  Act,  Slaughter  Houses,  &c.  There  were  9^8 
cases  of  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases  visited,  and  all 
houses  in  which  such  cases  occurred  were  liberally  sup- 
plied with  disinfectants. 

Fbomb  RuBiiL. — ^An  invasion  of  small-pox  at  Coleford 
during  1888  entailed  a  considerable  amount  of  extra  work 

upon  Mr.  W.  W.  Purnell,  the  inspector  of  the 
Small-pox.      Salmerton  district.  There  were  thirteen  cases  ^ 

and,  though  every  precaution  was  taken,  two 
proved  fatal     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  but  for  the 

temporary  hospital  and  nurses  provided,  the 
hSSSS^     number    of    cases   would    have   been  much 
^^  greater.  There  were  also  two  cases  of  typhoid 

fever  and  three  cases  scarlatina.    In  each  case  disinfec- 
tants were  given,  and,  on  the  convalescence  of  the  patient, 

the  house  was  fumigated.  Swine  fever  agaia 
Swine  fever,  made  its  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood, 

and  special  care  was  given  to  an  examination 
of  the  piggeries.  Two  were  ordered  to  be  closed,  while 
improvements  in  drainage  and  ventilation  were  made  in 
others.  Mr.  Purnell  gives  good  advice  as  to  the  building 
of  cottages,  urging  that  the  house  should  be  considered  to 
extend  some  yards  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  door ;  for 
if  the  ground  is  not  paved,  or  if  it  is  so  roughly  paved 
that  liquids  cannot  run  away,  the  result  must  be  a  dirty 
house,  and  in  hot  weather  the  formation  of  injurious  gases. 
Very  often  sickness  ensues,  with  perhaps  the  necessity  for 
parish  relief,  so  that  owners  would  have  to  pay  more  in. 
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nmiecessary  poor  -  rates  than  wonld  serve  to  keep  the 
dramage  of  their  property  in  sanitary  condition.  In  his 
annual  report  for  1888,  on  the  other  division  of  this  dis- 
trict, Mr.  W.  Adams  describes  at  some  length  the  Ti-orking 
of  a  new  vrater-sapply  now  completed  in  his 
district.  The  water  is  declared  to  be  excel- 
lent, and  those  who  have  already  had  the 
benefit  of  it  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  its  praise.  As  it 
is  a  gravitation  scheme,  Mr.  Adams  thinks  the  yearly  cost 
of  working  will  be  smalL  The  mains,  which  are  seven 
miles  in  length,  are  all  laid  at  the  side  of  the  public  high- 
way, and  the  whole  of  the  works  have  been  most  success- 
lolly  carried  out.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
several  important  dairy-farms  are  still  with- 
out a  proper  supply  of  water ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Adams  remarks,  it  is  most  essential  that  pure 
vater  shoxdd  be  provided  for  cleansing  dairy  utensils. 
Some  useful  works  of  drainage,  Ac,  were  effected  during 
the  year.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  no  complaints 
have  been  made  as  to  nuisance  from  the  working  of  the 
Xunney  sewage  tanks. 

Glajboow. — ^While  allowing  for  the  favourable  climatic 
conditions  of  1888,  as  important  factors  in  the  favourable 
health  bill  of  the  year,  Mr.  Peter  Fyfe  justly  claims  some 
share  of  the  improvement  as  a  result  of  all  that  has  been 
done  by  the  sanitary  department.  The  struggle  against 
nuisances  and  filth  is  a  severe  one  in  a  city  such  as 
Afih-vita  Ghwgow,  where  want  of  proper  ashpits  and 
BBd  Sonets  ^^^^  ^^  suitable  water-closet  accommodation 
deficient.  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent.  Mr.  Fyfe 
explains  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  as 
many  as  10  to  15  families  to  be  devoid  of  this  necessity  of 
civilized  life,  while  from  50  to  60  families  are  compelled 
to  use  the  same  ashpit  or  privy.  A  great  advance  was, 
however,  made  during  the  year ;  chiefly  by  the  condem- 
nation by  the  Trustees  of  the  City  Improvement  of  certain 
insanitary  properties  belonging  to  the  trust,  and  by  the 
repair  and  improvement  of  others.  A  visiting  sub- 
eommittee  of  unhealthy  dwellings  was  organized,  and  the 
result  of  their  investigations  was  to  endorse  fully  Mr. 
Tyie'a  recommendation  for  immediate  attention  to  the 
inamMa^*.  V^^^^on  foT  the  disposal  of  excrement  at 
^^_^,^  ^  tenement  houses,  and  to  give  expression  to 
£lth.  their  opinion  that  in  no  case  is  a  privy  su£&- 

cient  accommodation  for  houses  occupied  in 
fiats.     This  dictum  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
Sanitary  Gonmiittee,  the  inspector  being  of  opinion  that 
legislation  must  be  obtained  to  compel  the  provision  of 
water-closets  throughout  the  city.       Some    interesting 
particulars  are  afforded  as  to  model-lodging 
houses,  and  the  social  facts  underlying  their 
use.     Mr.  Fyfe  records  the  belief  that  these 
institutions  are  working  for  health  and  Kood 
Drain- testing  has  much  increased,  the  work 
in  this  branch  being  much  appreciated  by  the 
public.     In  1886,  the  average  of  tests  was 
24  per  fortnight — ^now  it  is  120.     The  setting 
apart  of  small  unused  areas  as  childrens*  ^playgrounds 
has  been  an  improvement  of  much  value,  thus  saving 
them  from  building  operations  which  would  further  add 
to  the  congestion  which  exists  in  the  city.     The  number 
of  mspections  made  for  the  discovery  of  nuisances  and 
infectioujB  diseases  was  340,867,  and  the  nuisances  re- 
moved or  remedied  amounted  to  18 '159.     The  number  of 
samples  of  food,  Ac,  submitted  for  analysis 
was  very  small,  being  only  95 ;  and  of  these 
21,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  were  found  to  be 
adulterated.     Prosecutions  were  instituted  in  14  cases, 
and  10  convictions  w«re  obtained,  the  fines  amounting  to 
£27  15a. 

Gbeenock. — ^Mr.  James  Devine  reports  the  following 
prosecutions  under  the  Sanitary  Acts,  during  the  month 
of  JruiB  last.  One  person  was  prosecuted  in  the  Sheriff 
Court  for  having  contravened  the  Milk  Shops  Regulations, 
by  exercising  the  occupation  of  a  purveyor  of  milk,  in  a 
shop  which  was  not  so  constructed  and  situAted  as  to 
allow  it  to  be  adequately  ventilated  with  pure  air,  and 
which  was  used   for   purposes    incompatible  with   the 
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proper  preservation  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  milk  vessels 
and  milk  therein,  viz.,  for  the  sale  of  vegetables,  fire- 
wood, &c.,  and  on  conviction  was  fined  10s.,  with  10s.  fid. 
modified  expenses,  or  seven  days.  118  lbs.  of  unsound 
butcher  meat,  exposed  for  sale  in  a  butcher's  shop,  were 
seized  and  destroyed  under  Magistrates*  warrant.  The 
owner  of  the  meat  was  prosecuted  in  the  Sheriff  Court, 
and  was  convicted  and  fined  40s. ,  with  10s.  6d.  modified 
expenses,  or  seven  days.  One  householder  was  prosecuted 
for  having  failed  to  report,  at  the  Sanitary  Oflflce,  the 
existence  of  infectious  disease  in  his  house,  and  for  having 
allowed  members  of  his  family  to  attend  a  Public  School 
therefrom  while  the  disease  existed  therein,  and  while 
the  house  was  an  infected  house  within  the  meaning  of 
the  199th  Section  of  the  Police  Act,  and,  on  conviction, 
was  fined  for  the  first  offence  20s.  or  seven  days,  and  for 
the  second  was  admonished.  During  the  month  the 
smoke  test  was  applied  to  ten  properties,  in  five  of  which 
the  plumber  work  only  was  tested,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  all  the  drain  connections  were  dangerously  faulty, 
but  otherwise,  with  the  exception  of  several  trifling 
defects,  it  was  found  to  be  in  fairly  good  order.  The 
defects  were  at  once  made  good.  In  the  other  five  pro- 
perties the  drains  and  plumber  work  were  tested  and  both 
found  to  be  defective,  the  drains  in  two  instances  seri- 
ously so. 

Leicestbb  (Population  146,970). — No  branch  of  sani- 
tary work  is  of  more  importance  than  careful  and 
systematic  house  inspection.  This  is  a  special  feature  of 
Mr.  Frank  Allen's  annual  labours,  and  it  has  resulted  in  a 
laxge  number  of  improvements.  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  so  much  of  the  work  is  done  upon  what  are  de- 
oribed  as  "informal  orders,"  and  prosecutions  were  com- 
paratively rare.  The  "smoke  test"  was  employed  in 
the  examination  of  801  houses  and  premises, 
Drain-test-  ^nd  the  number  of  defects  found  by  its  aid 
"^'  was  192.     The   courts  have  been  regularly 

inspected,  the  worst  of  them  at  weekly  intervals,  and 
extensive  paving  and  drainage  orders  have  been  executed. 
Mr.  Allen  is  able  to  report  that  in  numerous  instances 
the  ash-pits  were  abolished,  and  portable  bins  provided 
by  the  owners  of  cottage  property,  the  contents  of  these 
being  removed  once  every  week.  The  adop- 
^  hSns  ****°  °'  these  receptacles  is  largely  on  the 
"  "  ^  '  increase,  the  number  now  in  use  being  up- 
wards of  8,400.  Mr.  Allen  impresses  upon  the  Corpora- 
tion the  advisability  of  adopting  at  once  a  borough 
pattern  bin  to  ensure  uniformity  of  size,  suitability  of 
construction  and  the  use  of  good  materials. 

Macclesfibld  (Population  87,514). — The  abstract  of 
work  done  by  Mr.  W.  Jenkins  during  1888,  contains 
references  to  almost  every  class  of  nuisances  and  the 
total  of  abatements  would  indicate  a  vigorous  method  of 
dealing  with  them.  A  sanitary  survey  was  made  of  918 
houses  in  the  poorest  parts  of  the  borough;  194  were 
inspected  on  account  of  infectious  diseases,  while  2,926 
visits  were  made  on  account  of  the  same,  and  562  sup- 
plies of  disinfectants  were  given.  Nearly 
^"tSo^  the  whole  of  two  months'  time  and  attention 
^^  was  absorbed  with  an  outbreak  of  small-pox, 

which  commenced  in  April.  Proceedings  were  instituted 
against  a  person  for  wilfully  exposing  a  child  suffering 
from  scarlet  fever,  by  sending  it  to  a  public  school.  She 
was  suitably  admonished  and  let  off  with  the 
Adultera-  payment  of  costs.  Two  oases  of  adultera- 
tion were  punished  by  the  infliction  of  a  fine 
of  twenty  shillings  and  costs  in  each  case. 

St.  Martlbbonb  (Population  156,290). — This  parish 
has  been  divided  into  four  districts,  and  each  district 
assigned  to  an  inspector.  The  general  results  are  duly 
tabulated,  the  routine  work  being  almost  of  uniform 
character  in  each  district,  but  with  slightly  different 
results.  Mr.  A.  Perry  has  inspected  779 
Mr.  A.  Perry  houses,  or  about  16  per  cent ;  of  these,  845 
are  reported  as  improved.  New  pipe  drains 
were  laid  down  to  a  length  of  11,965  feet,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  minor  nuisances  were  dealt  with.  Mr.  6. 
Watts  inspected  905  houses,  or  about  88  pef  ^^^"^^nly 
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195  were  reported  as  in  need  of  improvement. 
Mr.  Watts     In  this  district  875  feet  of  new  drains  were 

constructed  Several  articles  of  food  exposed 
for  sale  were  seised  as  nnfit  for  use.     Mr.  Andrews  paid 

over  4,000  visits  to  honses ;  disinfected  in  75 
Mr. Andrews  cases  of  infections   disease;   and   has   given 

evidence  in  18  cases  at  the  police  court.  Mr. 
Phillips  inspected  1,590  houses,  being  about  40  per  cent. 

of  the  total  number  in  his  district;  580 
Mr.  Phillips   houses  were  permanently  improved.     Much 

attention  was  paid  to  drainage,  no  less  than 
13,567  feet  of  new  pipe  drains  having  been  laid.  Evidence 
was  given  by  him  under  the  Sanitary  Acts,  &c.,  on  fifty- 
one  di£FereDt  occasions. 

Skiftoic  and  S1L8DBM. — ^Mr.  0.  0.  Smith's  reports  on 
the  work  carried  out  during  1888,  show  no  falling  off  in 
the  systematic  attention  given  to  the  discovery  and  abate- 
ment of  nuisances.  Though  no  very  important  under- 
takings are  chronicled,  the  large  amount  of  good  and 
useful  work  effected  deserves  notice,  especially  that  in 
the  direction  of  drainage  improvements.     In  Silsden  no 

means  have  as  yet  been  adopted  for  proper 
defect!^       sewerage.     The  sewage  is  received  for  the 

most  part  into  highway  drains,  which  dis- 
chaige  into  a  tributary  of  the  Aire.  In  all  recently 
erected  dwellings,  however,  the  drains  are  properly  laid 
and  disconnected.  Special  visits  were  made  m  every  case 
of  infectious  disease,  the  houses  being  afterwards  disin- 
fected and  cleansed.     The  inspection  of   lodging-houses 

brought  to  light  a  case  of  overcrowding,  for 
Ijo^«*»ff-  which  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  and  costs, 
ix^p^tion.  ^'^  inflicted;  while  a  similar  fine  was  im- 
posed upon  another  lodging-house  keeper  for 
admitting  lodgers  into  his  house  after  a  case  of  small-pox 
had  occurred,  and  before  the  dwelling  had  been  certified 
as  free  from  infection. 


ILLUSTRATED  SANITARY  PATENTS. 

7,862.  (1888.)  Impbovembmt  in  Baths  and  Wash- 
INO  Utensils.  Oboroe  John  Flamank,  89,  Wolver- 
hampton Road,  Stafford. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  supply  and  affix  to 
baths  and  washing  utensils  in  use  a  convenient  recep- 
tacle for  holding  soap  or  sponge,  &c, 

I  form  my  soap  dish  or  metal  or  other  suitable  material 
formed  with  a  strip  bent  so  as  to  clip  over  the  edge  of 
the  bath.  I  may  also  temporarily  securely  my  soap  dish 
to  the  bath  by  moans  of  studs  and  slots,  either  of  which 
may  be  on  the  bath  or  upon  the  soap  dish. 

These  dishes  may  bo  made  in  either  glass,  metal,  por- 
celain, wood,  gutta-percha,  or  similar  suitable  materials, 
or  combination  of  materials,  and  I  prefer  to  form  my 
soap  dishes  so  that  they  receive  the  soap  end-wise  and 
not  flat-wise,  though  I  do  not  limit  myself  to  any  par- 
ticular shape. 

Claim,  —  The  improvement  in  baths  and  washing 
utensils  by  affixing  or  annexing  to  them  temporarily 
when  in  use,  movable,  and  adjustable  receptacles  for 
soap  and  sponge. 

9,924.  (1888.)  Automatic  Apparatus  fob  the 
Pebiodio  Production  of  Antiseptic  and  other 
Sprays.  Alfbed  Rene  Upwabd,  22,  Fairholme  Road, 
West  Kensington,  London.     [8d.] 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  metallic  store  vessel, 
wherein  a  large  volume  of  air  or  other  gas  is  stored  under 
a  high  pressure  of  several  tons  to  the  square  inch.  Liquid 
gas  such  as  nitrous  oxide  is  preferably  employed,  as  the 
pressure  in  the  vessel  is  thereby  kept  constant  until 
almost  almost  all  the  gas  is  expended.  This  vessel  is 
fitted  with  a  controlling  valve  which  allows  of  exact  ad- 
justment of  the  opening.  A  pipe  from  this  valve  enters  a 
glass  bubble  indicator,  connected  by  another  pipe  with  a 
second  or  low  pressure  vessel,  which  is  of  thinner  mate- 
rial. This  second  vessel,  which  is  fitted  with  safety 
valves,  is  in  turn  connected  by  another  pipe  containing  a 


tap  with  a  vessel  containing  material  for  spray,  fitted 
with  an  ordinary  spray  nozzle. 

The  pressure  in  the  second  vessel  actuates  the  tap  in 
the  pipe,  joining  the  second  vessel  to  the  spray  reserToir  by 
a  self-acting  apparatus  functioning  at  the  required  pres- 
sures, thus  actuating  the  spray  at  intervals  by  the  passi^ 
of  gas.  The  self-acting  apparatus  consists  of  a  piston  and 
cylinder ;  an  india-rubber  ball  or  other  appliance.  The 
instrument  is  put  into  operation  by  opening  the  valve 
fitted  to  the  first  or  high-pressure  vessel  until  a  suffi- 
ciently large  current  of  gas,  as  shown  by  the  babble 
indicator,  flows. 

When  no  compressing  apparatus  is  to  band  for  re- 
charging the  first  or  high-pressure  vessel  when  empty, 
the  vessel  may  be  re-charged  by  means  of  a  slow  combas- 
tion  cartridge  composed  of  a  suitable  material,  such  as  to 
give  out  a  large  volume  of  gas  during  its  combustion,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  contains  sufficient  oxygen  to 
support  its  own  combustion.  The  cartridge-holder  is 
screwed  into  an  aperture  in  the  vessel,  and  made  air-tight 
by  an  india-rubber  washer. 

Claim, — A  storage  vessel  containing  compressed  air  or 
liquified  gas,  and  provided  with  a  regulated  issue  tap  or 
valve,  in  combination  with  a  secondary  chamber,  auto- 
matically producing  alternate  charge  and  discharge  by 
rising  pressure  or  actual  movement,  the  discharges  being 
utilized  to  produce  intermittent  spray  jets,  Ac,  as 
described. 

12,018.  (1888.)  Composite  Wateb-tioht  Pipe  Jocm. 
Henby  Malcolm  Ramsat,  11,  Amyand  Park  Road, 
Twickenham.     [6d.] 

This  invention  consists  in  manufacturing  specially 
formed  fianged  stoneware  or  other  pipes,  designed  for  the 
reception  of  the  requisite  materials,  and  the  construction 
of  composite  joints  by  running  or  casting  molten  metal,  or 
asphalte  liquid  cement,  concrete,  or  other  water-resisting 
substance,  in  such  forms  and  manner  as  to  make  whon 
jointed  together  a  perfect  water-tight  joint. 

The  pipes  are  manufactured  as  above  described,  and 
the  joint  faces  are  formed  by  running  or  casting  ferroles 
and  linings  in  either  of  the  above-mentioned  materials,  on 


the  spigots,  and  in  the  sockets  of  the  pipes,  as  shown  in 
the  figure,  or  in  separate  circular  blocks  for  attach- 
ment thereto,  all  by  means  of  suitable  male  and  female 
moulds,  turned  or  otherwise  prepared  and  adapted  to 
produce  the  said  ferrules  and  linings  in  a  spiral  form. 
The  materials  of  which  the  castings  forming  the  joints 
are  made  may  be  varied  in  proportion  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  above  mentioned  ferrules  and  linings 
in  either  case  may  be  formed  of  a  fine  V  thread  pattern, 
a  coarse  V,  or  a  round  or  square  end,  or  any  other  form 
of  screw  or  pitch. 

If  the  separate  blocks  aforesaid  are  employed,  they  are 
attached  to  the  pipes  by  the  use  of  hot  bituminous 
mastic. 

This  invention  admits  of  considerable  diversification 
according  to  circumstances,  without  departing  from  the 
general  principle  of  it,  and  in  all  cases  it  contributes  to 
the  formation  of  a  perfect  water-tight  joint. 

Claim, — The  construction  of  specially  formed  fianged 
pipes  in  combination  with  other  materials  and  arrange- 
ments as  described,  uium^eu  uv  ^*^^v_^v^-3l  i.^ 
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11,488.  (1888.)  A  Disinfectiko  Apparatus  fob 
W1TEB-CLOBET8.  Henrt  Obobgb  Planner,  1,  Ledbury 
Villas,  Stuart  Road,  Peokham  Rye,  S.W.     [8d.] 

The  object  of  this  inyention  is  to  provide  a  method  of 
and  meauB  for  mixing  a  proper  and  pre-determined 
quantity  of  disinfection  and  deodorising  fluid  with  the 
water  contained  in  a  flushing  tank,  so  that  the  operation 
of  flushing  may  also  perfectly  deodorise  the  closet.  The 
action  of  the  apparatus  being  automatic. 


The  apparatus  consists  of  a  tank  or  receptacle  B 
(holding  the  disinfecting  fluid)  which  is  attached  to  the 
flashing  tank  A,  and  is  provided  with  a  concave  or 
eapped  lover  D,  the  one  end  of  which  dips  down  into  a 
sinking  a  prepared  for  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank  B, 
and  the  other  end  rests  upon  and  over  the  edge  of  the 
tank  A.  A  rocking  bar  £  is  provided  with  one  of  its 
ends  attached  to  a  float  G  on  the  water  in  the  tank  A, 
and  the  other  end  attached  to  the  cupped  lever  Z>,  by 
niitable  means. 

When  the  water  is  emptied  out  of  the  flushing  tank  A 
the  float  G  falls,  drawing  down  its  end  of  the  lever  and 
raismg  the  other  end  which  is  attached  to  the  cupped 
IsTer  />,  and  thus  conveying  as  much  of  the  disinfectant 
as  the  cup  is  constructed  to  contain  empties,  or  tilts  it 
into  the  flushing  tank  A. 

There  are  several  variations  of  the  parts  of  this 
apparatus,  though  not  departing  from  the  principle 
described  above. 

CUum. — The  apparatus  as  described. 

17^4.  (1888.)  An  Improved  Strbet  Gully  or 
GuLLT  Trap  for  Drains.  Albert  Green,  1,  Oromwell 
Street,  Hounslow.     [6d.] 

The  improvement  in  gullies  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  invention  consists  in  making  a  golly  in  two  com- 
partments, as  shown  in  the  figure.     This  has  the  effect  of 


wresting  all  solid  matter  which    might    otherwise  be 
carried  down  into  the  sewer.     The  compartment  A  re- 


ceives such  solid  matter,  and  is  easily  accessible  for 
cleaning  out.  The  second  compartment  Cis  protected 
by  a  lid  E  which  is  so  adjusted  as  to  form  a  water  seal 
at  B,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  syphon  at  D  constitutes 
a  double  trapped  gully. 

The  lid  E  is  hung  on  pivots  to  open  upwards  whereby 
the  compartment  C  can  be  readily  examined.  Further, 
the  lid  A  is  placed  in  a  slanting  direction  in  order  that 
the  whole  superficial  capacity  of  the  gully  may  be 
utilized  by  reason  of  the  external  grating  being  made  the 
full  size  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  gully. 

Claim, — The  employment  of  the  slanting  lid  as  il- 
lustrated. 

7,602.  (1889.).  Improvements  in  the  Method  or 
Appltino  Solurle  Disinfectants  and  Antiseptics, 
AND  IN  Means  Therbpor.  Reginald  Lb  Nevr 
Foster,  The  Firs,  Droylesden,  Manchester.     [4d.] 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  by  an  improved  method 
of  applying  solid  preparations  from  or  containing  car- 
bolic, cresylic,  or  other  tar  acids,  or  other  soluble 
disinfectants,  to  render  more  available  the  disinfectant 
and  antiseptic  properties  which  they  possess.  And  this 
invention  consists  essentially  in  providing  that  the  said 
preparations  are  kept  during  the  process  of  dissolution  at 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  water  in  tanks  or  cisterns,  or 
other  vessels  that  it  may  be  desired  to  disinfect. 

This  is  carried  into  effect  by  placing  the  said  prepara- 
tions in  a  cage  of  perforated  metallic  or  other  suitable  sheet- 
ingf  gauze,  or  netting.  This  cage  with  its  contents  is 
rendered  buoyant  by  means  of  cork  or  other  sufficiently 
buoyant  substance,  and  is  so  arranged  that  its  under 
surface  floats  in  immediate  contact  with  the  contents  of 
the  tank  or  cistern,  thus  allowing  the  disinfectant  to 
dissolve  therein  and  impregnate  the  contents  of  the  cistern 
or  tank. 

Claim. — The  method  of  applying  soluble  disinfectants 
described  above. 

8,919.     (1889.)    An  Improved  Drain   Pipe  for  In- 

DICATINO     THE     GRADIENT     OR     FaLL.       IrWIN     ClaRKE 

Wallas,  212,  High  Road,  Kilbum. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  secure  a  means  of 
laying  drain  pipes  to  a  correct  and  regular  gradient  or 
fall.  This  is  effected  by  casting  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  pipe  a  projecting  piece  of  any  length,  higher  at 
the  spiggot  end  than  at  the  socket  end,  these  heights 
varying  according  to  the  gradient  or  fall  required.  See 
figure. 


This  projection  must  be  sufficiently  wide  to  take  an 
ordinary  spirit  level.  In  laying  pipes  to  a  gradient  of  say 
I  in  10,  this  projection  is  so  shaped  that  while  its  upper 
surface  which  takes  the  spirit  level  is  periectly  hori- 
zontal, its  under  surface,  which  is  in  the  same  plane  as 
the  whole  of  the  pipe,  shall  slope  at  the  required  fall  of 
1  in  10.  Thus  the  workman  laying  the  pipes  can  by 
simply  applying  the  level  to  the  projection  on  each  length 
of  pipe  be  quite  sure  and  accurate  in  laying  the  drain  to 
the  particular  fall  or  gradient  to  which  the  projection  on 
the  pipe  is  set,  and  so  greatly  simplifying  the  operation 
of  drain-pipe  laying. 

Claim, — The  indieatixig  projaetioB  as  described,  either 
fixed  or  movable  or  portable. 

6,867.  (1889.)  Improvements  in  or  appertainino  to 
Shower  Baths.  David  Grove,  24  Friedrich  Strasse, 
Berlm. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  construction  of  a  portable 
shower  bath,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and 
cheapness,  also  the  readiness  with  which  the  apparatus 
can  be  operated,  and  its  suitability  for  situations  where 
the  available  space  is  limited.  The  bath  is  constructed 
as  shown  in  the  figure  :  a  is  a  water  reservoir,  consisting 
of  an  ordinary  beer  or  other  barrel,  into  the  bung-hole  of 
which  a  funnel-like  filling  device  6,  with  ball  valve  c,  is 
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driven  or  screwed,  and  by  means  of  which  cold  or  warm 
water  can  be  filled  into  the  barrel  up  to  the  bung-hole, 
when  the  water  in  the  barrel  will  force  the  ball  valve  c  out- 
wards, thus  producing  an  air-tight  closure  of  the  tube. 


A  tube  d  for  feeding  in  the  air  and  pressing  the  water  to 
the  rose  t  is  inserted  in  the  tap-hole,  which  is  provided  with 
A  threaded  conical  stuffing  box  d^,  so  as  to  be  air-tight. 
This  conical  stuffing  box  is  preferably  cast  in  one  piece, 
containing  the  air  and  water  ways  g^  g^,  the  ball  valve  A, 
and  stopper  h^.  The  air  way  g^  is  connected  to  the  air 
pump  e,  and  the  water  way  g^  to  the  tube  y  leading  to  the 
rose  i. 

The  ball  valve  h  is  arranged  to  play  in  its  casings  h^, 
between  the  air  and  water  ways,  and  is  in  connection  with 
the  water  way  by  means  of  the  opening  k. 


The  tube  /  leading  to  the  rose  is  provided  with  a 
cock  /. 

When  the  requisite  amount  of  water  has  been  placed  in 
the  reservoir  through  the  funnel  b,  the  air  pump  is 
operated  until  a  sufficient  pressure  of  air  is  obtained 
within  the  barrel.  Any  escape  of  air  or  water  is  pre- 
vented by  the  ball  valves  c  and  A,  which  are  pressed 
firmly  on  to  their  respective  seatings. 

The  cock  /  is  then  opened,  and  the  water  passes  up  the 
tube  d,  g^tft  and  is  discharged  with  considerable  force 
through  the  rose  1.  This  action  continues  until  all  the 
water  has  gone,  the  pressure  of  air  being  sufficient  all 
through  to  keep  the  ball  valves  on  their  seatings  until 
the  apparatus  is  empty,  and  the  compressed  air  escapes 
through  the  water  ways  after  the  water  has  passed  through 
them.  The  ball  c  then  falls  back,  and  the  apparatus  is 
ready  for  re-charging. 

Claim. — A  portable  shower  bath,  with  the  combination 
of  parts  as  shown  and  described. 


LIST  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS 

RELATING  TO  SANITATION. 
From  July  i,  1889,  to  July  26,  1889. 
[This  List  is  specially  compiled  for  the  Sanitaby  Record 
6y  Messrs.  Rayner  gr  Cassellf  Patent  Agents,  ^7, 
Chancery  Lane,  Holhom^  from  whom  all  further 
information  relating  to  Patents  may  be  had  on  appli' 
cation,  gratuitously,'] 

July  1.— No.  10,591.  Blakchb  Linoakd  Bay,  Proai>ect 
Lodge,  Bedhampton  Hill,  Havant,  Hampshire.  Improrements 
in  apparatus  for  the  nitration  and  purification  of  water  for 
household  or  drinking  purposes  and  the  like. 

No.  10,631.  jAKEsSjeiTH.  Improvements  in  self-acting  barrel 
filters.  

Jnly  2.— No.  10,663.  Charlss  WnvTOH,  o.  Station  Boad. 
Harlesden,  near  Willesden  Junction.  A  new  self-acting  tr&p  for 
preventing  sewer-gas  escaping  from  the  drains  into  the  atanos- 
phere  or  into  dwelling-houses,  &c. 

No.  10,706.  WiLLiAK  Amdeksom,  34,  Southampton  BaHdixigs, 
London.    Improvements  in  apparatus  for  purifying  water. 

No.  10,754.  JoHK  William  Beam,  «,  Chancery  Lane.  An 
improved  means  of  fiushing  closets  wiw  the  waste  water  from 
sinks.  

Jnly  8.— No.  10,978.  Willl&h  Babtholokbw,  of  the  Firm 
of  B.  Finch  &  Co.,  11,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London.  Im- 
provements in  baths. 

No.  10.979.  Hembt  Muhday  &  Hbhby  Walkbb,  a8.  South- 
ampton Buildings,  London.  Improvement  in  flap  valTes  for 
sewers  or  drains.  

July  8.— No.  11,064.  Ebward  Ebkest  Cousins,  6,  Bream's 
Buildings,  London.  Improvements  in  fusible  compounds  sni- 
table  for  the  manufacture  of  drain-pipee,  fiushing-ohambers,  and 
the  lining  of  conduits  (Bertel  Emil  Olsen,  Canada). 

July  13.— No.  ii,a8a.  Hem  by  Scott,  15,  Water  Street,  Lirer- 
pool.  Improvements  in  and  connected  with  securing  terra- 
cotta, porcelain,  and  other  tiles  or  slabs  to  surfaees. 

July  16.— No.  11,377.  Oeoboe  Nobes,  8,  Quality  Court, 
London.  Improvements  in  fitting  ships'  and  other  closets  with 
deo<lori8ing  and  disinfecting  appliances. 

No.  11,427.  Samuel  S.  Bbomhead,  97,  Newgate  Street,  liOn- 
don.    An  adjustable  ventilator  for  hats  or  caps. 

No.  11,465.  Chablbs  E.  Gittiks,  6  A;  8,  Eastcheap,  London. 
Improvements  in  machinery  for  water  softening  and  sewage 
purification.  .  _ 

July  20.— No.  11,^95.  Gboboe  Wallis  Allbv  A;  Hevbt  J. 
A.  BowEBS,  17,  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Apparatus  for 
purifying  water  for  economisers. 

No.  11,596.  Edwim  Sydney  Bablow,  17,  St.  Ann's  Square, 
Manchester.  Improvements  in  and  in  the  construction  of  con- 
duits for  the  passage  of  liquids. 

July  22.— No.  11,645.  Robebt  Scott,  168,  Croydon  Boad, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Improvements  in  and  connected  with  cis- 
terns for  fiushing  water-closets. 

No.  11,787.  Hemby  Cobnelius  Willinqs,  94,  St.  Paul  s  Road. 
Burdett  Boad,  Mile  End.  Heating  water  for  baths  and  other 
purposes  (by  gas),  to  be  designated  the  "  Excelsior  "  portable 

Jnly  24.— No.  11,798.  Cbesacbe  Gboboe  Moob,  5 3,  Chancery 
LaneiLondon.  Improvements  in  the  treatment  of  sewage  for 
the  purification  thereof,  and  the  production  of  valuable  products 
therefrom.  ^  „       ,. 

Jnly  26.— No.  11,817.  Chables  Booney  Hwtley,  34,  BosaJmo 
Boad/JPulhom,  Middlesex.    Auimoniated  soaps. 

No.  11,830.  Donald  Noble,  333,  High  uolbom,  London. 
Improvements  in  or  relating  to  portable  pumpix^-^pparatus  for 
baths.  O 
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No.  11,831.  Jam E8  HioeiKBOTTOK,  6,  Lord  Street,  Lirerpool. 
ImproTemeuts  in  or  appertaining  to  the  separation,  de^sition, 
aod  collection  of  dust  or  other  suspended  matter  from  air  or  the 
like.  

July  26.— No.  11,904.  Edward  Cubbok,  i$6,  Strand,  Mid- 
dlesex.   Improyements  in  water-closets  and  ^e  like. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED.— 1888. 
10,394.    GiLLAM .    Soap,  &c.    4d. 
11,153.    Dov«.    Dust-bin.    6d. 
13,061.    CsossLET.    Soap.    4d. 

14,596.    McKebkav  &  Pillar.    Baising  water-closet  seats.    6d. 
9,648.    Phillips.    Trap  gully.    6d. 
10,153.    Hart  &  Bat»E8.    Corsets.    8d. 
15,969.    OouoH.    Water-filters.    8d. 
9,857.    BowLXT.    Soap.    4d. 
i7,6<4.    Greek.    Street  gully.    6d. 
1889. 
8,086.    Justice  (Warker).    Corsets.    8d. 
3,538.    Hucxs.    Centrifugally  separating  solids,  &c.    8d. 
940.    ScHWAKSSCHiLD.    Closet  paper.    6d. 
The  above   Specifications  may  be  had  from    Messrs. 
Rayner  A  Cassell,  Patent  Agents,  37,  Chancery  Lane,  at 
the  prices  quoted. 

♦ 

NEW   INVENTIONS. 

SLACK  &  BROWNLOW*S  TAP-FILTER. 
Messbs.  Slack  A  Brownlow.  of  Manchester,  have  now 
issued  a  new  catalogue  of  their  filters  for  brewers  and 
aerated  water  manufacturers,  as  well  as  for  household 
use.  The  tap-filter,  as  shown  in  sketch,  is  designed  to 
supply  a  long-felt  want,  namely,  a  filter  which  shall  be 
portable  and  easily  cleaned. 

Each  filter  is  supplied  with  8  feet  hose-pipe,  and 
patent  union  which  fits  on  the  top,  so  that  when  in  use 
water  passes  through  the  filter  at  a  rapid  rate ;  whenever 
unfiltered  -water  is  required  from  the  tap,  the  main  can  be 
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disconnected,  and  the  filter  hangs  on  a  nail  on  the  wall. 
The  outer  case  is  made  of  cast-iron,  tested  for  very  high 
pressure,  and  all  the  fittings  are  of  glass  and  block  tin, 
so  that  water  can  receive  no  possible  contamination  from 
any  crude  metallic  surface.  Water  first  passes  through 
specially  prepared  granular  charcoal,  and  then  through 
compressed  charcoal  blocks,  so  that  every  drop  is  doubly 
filtered — a  very  important  consideration — and  on  this 
point  the  manufacturers  base  a  special  claim  to  efficiency. 
The  price  is  very  low  indeed,  and  it  is  quite  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  householder.  Messrs.  Slack  & 
Brownlow  have  been  awarded  over  fifty  gold  and  silver 
inedals  and  first  prizes  for  the  superior  quality  of  their 
filters,  which  are  now  being  shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUDICATURE 
(July  24). 
COURT  OF  APPEAL. 
Before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  tJie  Rolls, 
ancf  Lord  Justice  Lindlet. 
Edwards  r.  Salmon. 
Tms  was  an  appeal  by  the  plaintiff  from  the  decision  of 
Mr.  Baron  Pollock  at  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Assizes  in 
an  action  brought  for  the  recovery  of  a  penalty  of  £50 
under  section  193  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875  (88  and 
39  Vict.,  c.  66),  which  enacts  that  if  any  officer  or 
servant  of  an  urban  sanitary  authority  shall  exact  or 
accept  any  fee  or  reward  other  than  his  proper  salary, 
wages,  or  allowances,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
£60.  The  defendant  was  the  Town  Clerk  of  Bury,  and 
as  such  acted  as  clerk  to  the  urban  sanitary  authority  of 
that  district.  In  lb79,  by  a  resolution  of  the  town 
council,  his  salary  was  fixed  at  £865  per  annum,  which 
was  to  include  all  legal  charges,  except  those  for  con- 
tentious business,  travelling  expenses,  and  payments  out 
of  pocket.  In  1887,  there  having  been  an  irrigation 
scheme  for  the  district  which  had  given  the  defendant  a 
great  deal  of  work,  including  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
tentious business,  in  October  of  that  year  the  irrigation 
committee  recommended  that  a  payment  of  600  guineas 
be  made  to  the  defendant  for  all  his  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  scheme.  This  recommendation  was 
adopted  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  town  council,  and 
the  defendant  signed  a  receipt  stating  that  the  payment 
was  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  his  claims.  The  plaintiff, 
contending  that  this  was  an  infringement  of  the  Act, 
brought  this  action,  which  was  dismissed  by  Mr.  Baron 
Pollock. 

Mr.  Candy,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Slee,  for  the  plaintiff, 
contended  that  there  was  no  authority  to  pay  this  addi- 
tional sum  to  the  defendant  out  of  the  money  of  the 
ratepayers.  [The  Lord  Chancellor. — Who  is  the  high- 
spirited  individual  who  has  brought  this  action  ?]  He  is 
the  secretary  of  a  ratepayers'  association.  Any  person 
is  entitled  to  sue  for  penalties.  [The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor.— No  doubt.]  The  town  council  cannot  give 
him  a  present  even  for  abnormal  services.  There  was 
nothing  fraudulent  or  dishonest  in  the  arrangement,  but 
this  was  not  an  allowance  within  the  terms  of  the 
section. 

The  Court  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  an  appeal 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  in  his  opinion  this  was 
a  frivolous  and  vexatious  action,  and  that  the  appeal 
must  be  dismissed  with  costs.  He  would  not  pay  such  a 
case  the  compliment  of  expounding  the  section  at  any 
great  length,  because  the  facts  in  this  case  were  far  out- 
side any  possible  construction  of  that  section.  The 
section  prohibited  any  officer  or  servant  of  an  urban 
sanitary  authority  from  exacting  or  accepting  any  reward 
or  fee  other  than  his  proper  salary,  wages,  or  allowances. 
The  facts  here  were  that  the  defendant's  salary  was  fixed 
by  resolution.  Then  work  was  undertaken  by  the  town 
council  which  threw  an  unexpected  amount  of  labour 
upon  the  town  clerk.  By  a  resolution  of  the  proper 
authority,  an  extra  sum  was  regularly  and  properly  voted 
to  him  for  this  extra  work.  Then  this  public-spirited 
plaintiff  sought  to  get  from  him  a  penalty  of  £60  and  to 
disqualify  him  for  life  from  serving  the  town  council. 
The  point  of  the  section  was  the  exaction  of  fees  or 
rewards  under  colour  of  his  office,  and  it  did  not  in  any 
way  relate  to  the  authoritative  determination  of  the 
employer  of  the  proper  remuneration  to  be  given  for 
employment.  It  was  clear  that  the  urban  authority  had 
jurisdiction  to  fix  this  remuneration.  **  Allowances  "  did 
not  necessarily  mean  gas,  coal,  and  lodging,  but  obviously 
included  extra  payment  for  extra  work,  and  this  case  fell 
exactly  within  it 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  concurred.  '^  _  ^      T 

Lord  Justice  Lindloy  said  that  such  an  actiolflMsuoh 
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an  appeal  oould  only  haye  been  brought  by  a  oommon 
informer. 

(^Before  Lords  Justices  Fry  and  Lopbs.) 

]I*COLL4  V,  THB  CLACTON-ON-SBA  GAS  AND  WATBR 
COMPANY. 

This  appeal  from  a  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Stirlitig 
raised  a  question  of  some  pablic  interest  with  regard  to 
the  remedy  of  a  householder  in  case  of  the  refusal  or 
neglect  of  a  water  company  to  supply  water  to  his  house 
when  requested  to  do  so.  The  plaintifif  is  the  owner  of  a 
house  at  Glacton-on-Sea,  to  which  water  was  supplied  by 
the  defendant  company.  The  supply  was  stopped  during 
the  winter  months  at  the  plaintifiTs  request,  the  house 
being  then  unoccupied.  In  June  last  the  plaintiff,  being 
about  to  occupy  the  house  for  a  short  time,  desired  to 
have  the  supply  of  water  renewed,  and  he  alleged  that  the 
defendants  had  improperly  refused  to  supply  him  with 
water.  He  accordingly  brought  this  action,  claiming  a 
declaration  that  he  was  entitled  to  be  supplied  with  water 
for  domestic  purposes  by  the  company  at  his  house; 
damages  for  the  refusal  of  the  company  to  supply  him  ; 
and  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  company  from  with- 
holding Ruch  supply  of  water.  The  company  had,  in  fact, 
given  the  plaintiff  a  supply  of  water  before  the  case  came 
into  Court,  so  that  practically  at  that  time  very  little  was 
at  issue  between  the  parties  but  a  question  of  costs.  On 
the  plaintiff*s  moving  for  an  injunction,  Mr.  Justice 
Stirling  refused  to  grant  it,  on  the  ground  that,  by  reason 
of  section  48  of  the  Waterworks  Glauses  Act,  1847,  and 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case  of  Atkinson 
V.  The  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Waterworks  Company 
(2,  Ex.  Div.,  441V  he  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter, 
section  48  provided  that — 

If,  except  when  prevented  as  aforesaid,  the  undertakers  (that 
is,  liie  persons  authorized  to  construct  tiie  waterworks)  neglect 
or  refuse  to  fix,  maintain,  or  repair  such  fire-plugs,  or  to  furnish 
to  the  Town  Commissioners  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  the 
public  purposes  aforesaid,  upon  such  terms  as  shall  have  been 
agreed  on  or  settled  as  aforesaid,  or  if,  except  as  aforesaid,  they 
neglect  to  keep  their  pipes  charged  under  suon  pressure  as  afore- 
said, or  neglect  or  refuse  to  furnish  to  any  owner  or  occupier 
entitled  under  this  or  the  special  Act  to  receive  a  supply  of 
water  during  any  part  of  the  time  for  which  tiie  rates  for  such 
supply  hare  been  paid  or  tendered,  they  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £10,  and  shall  also  forfeit  to  the  Town  Commissioners, 
and  to  CTery  person  having  paid  or  tendered  the  rate,  the  sum 
of  40s.  for  every  day  dunng  which  such  refusal  or  neglect  shall 
continue  after  notice  in  writiug  shall  have  been  given  to  the 
undertakers  of  the  want  of  supply. 

In  the  above-mentioned  case  the  Court  of  Appeal  decided 
that  the  penalty  imposed  by  section  43  for  the  breach  by 
a  water  company  of  their  statutory  duties  mentioned  in 
that  section  was  the  only  remedy  for  the  breach  of  duty, 
and  that  the  person  aggrieved  could  not  maintain  an 
action  for  damages  against  the  company.  The  plaintiff 
appealed. 

Mr.  Costelloe  was  heard  in  support  of  the  appeal.  He 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  the  present  case  from  the 
case  referred  to,  on  the  ground  that  the  present  plaintiff 
claimed  a  declaration  of  his  right  to  be  supplied  with 
water,  and  the  action  was  not  a  mere  action  for  damages. 

The  Court  afiSrmed  the  decision. 

Lord  Justice  Fry  was  of  opinion  that  the  case  was 
governed  by  the  decision  in  Atkinson  v.  The  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead  Waterworks  Company,  the  effect  of  which 
was  that  the  penalty  imposed  by  section  48  was  the  sole 
remedy  given  for  the  breaches  of  duty  mentioned  in  that 
section.  This  Court  was  bound  by  that  decision,  and  his 
lordship's  mind  went  entirely  with  it.  The  plaintiff  was, 
therefore,  not  entitled  to  come  to  the  Court  for  a  declara- 
tion of  his  right  in  a  matter  dealt  with  by  section  48. 

Lord  Justice  Lopes  concurred. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS  (July  26). 

(Before  Lobd  Herschell,  Lord  Fxtzoebald,  and 

Loud  Macnaouten.) 

Lakcashire   and   Yorkshire    Railway  Compakt   ». 

IjRBAir  Sanitary  Authority,  Mayor,  &g.,  or  Bury. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Court  of 

Appeal  affirming  an  order  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division. 


The  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Henn  Collins,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  W.  Qraham  appeared  for  the  appellants  ;  and  Sir  O. 
Russell,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Wright  for  the  respon- 
dents. 

The  action  was  brought  in  April  1886  by  the  respon- 
dents, who  are  the  urban  sanitary  authority  of  the 
borough  of  Bury,  for  the  purposes  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Act,  1875,  against  the  appellants,  to  recover  the  sum  of 
£278  18s.  dd.,  for  work  done  and  materials  provided  in 

g Giving  and  flagging  a  railway  bridge  in  Manchester  Road, 
ury.  The  question  raised  was  whether  under  the  46th 
section  of  the  Railway  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1846 
(8  and  9  Vict.  c.  20),  the  appellants  were  liable  to  main- 
tain the  roadway  of  the  bridge  as  well  as  the  fabric  of  the 
structure  in  repair.  The  Courts  below  held  that  the 
appellants  were  liable  to  repair  the  road  in  question. 

Their  lordships,   without  calling    upon  the    learned 
counpel  for  the  respondents  to  argue  the  case,  dismissed 
the  appeal  with  costs. 
Judgment  affirmed  and  appeal  dismissed  with  costs. 

QUEEN'S   BENCH  DIVISION  (July  29). 

(Before  Mr.  Justiob  Dai  and  Mr.  Justigb  A.  L.  Sxitk.) 

The  Registration  or  Charges  on  Land. 

This  was  an  application  of  some  importance  with  refer- 
ence to  the  registration  of  charges  on  land,  and  the  recent 
Act,  the  Act  of  1888,  the  Land  Charges  Registration  Act. 
That  Act  established  a  register  of  land  charges,  to  be 
kept  at  the  office  of  Land  Registry,  and  then  section  12 
provides  that  a  land  charge  created  after  the  Act  shall  be 
void  as  against  a  purchaser  for  value  of  the  land  charged 
therewith,  or  of  any  interest  in  land  xmless  and  until  snch 
land  chaise  is  registered  in  the  register  of  land  charges, 
and  it  defined  "  land  chaxges  "as  **  a  rent  or  annuity  or 
principal  moneys  payable  by  instalments  or  otherwise, 
with  or  without  interest,  charged  otherwise  than  by  deed 
upon  land,  under  the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Parliament 
for  securing  to  any  person  either  the  moneys  spent  by  hun 
or  the  enpenses  incurred  by  him  under  such  Act ;  or  the 
moneys  advanced  by  him  for  repaying  the  moneys  spent 
or  the  expenses  incurred  by  another  person  under  the  ' 
authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  a  charge  under  the  1 
85th  section  of  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1861,  or  under  the 
29th  section  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1888,  hnt  ' 
does  not  include  a  rate  or  scot.**  The  question  had  arisen  | 
whether  this  enactment  included  moneys  charged  under 
the  Public  Health  Act  in  respect  of  improvements,  such 
as  paving,  i&c.  The  question  had  arisen  in  Nottingham 
under  these  circumstances.  The  corporation,  or  the  local 
sanitary  authority,  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  had  re- 
quired certain  improvements  to  be  executed  upon  certain 
property  in  the  town,  and  which,  when  executed  by  them 
on  default  by  the  owner,  would  be  a  chaxge  xmder  the  Act 
on  the  property.  The  question  had  arisen  whether  the 
charge  required  to  be  registered  under  the  above  Act, 
and  as  the  consequence  of  registration  being  required 
would  be  very  serious,  involving,  it  was  said,  the  regis- 
tration of  about  650  charges  a  year  in  Nottingham  alone, 
at  an  expense  of  over  £1,000,  the  corporation  desired  to 
have  the  question  raised  and  determined,  and  accordingly 

Mr.  R.  S.  Wright  now  moved,  on  the  part  of  the  corpo- 
ration, for  a  rule  for  a  mandmnua  to  the  Vice-Registrar  to 
register  the  charge  in  question  under  the  above  statute, 
explaining  that  their  only  object  was  to  have  the  question 
determined  judicially  and,  as  they  hoped,  by  the  refusal 
of  the  application,  as  the  consequences  of  requiring  regis- 
tration of  such  charges  would  be  very  serious — ^in  Not- 
tingham alone  involving  probably  an  expense  of  over 
£1,000  a  year  (these  charges  being  very  numerous),  and, 
moreover,  the  obligation,  if  it  existed,  would  equally  be  * 
applicable  to  all  the  sanitary  authorities  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  enactment,  as  he  apprehended,  was  intended 
only  to  apply  to  charges  in  favour  of  "limited  owners," 
tenants  for  life,  and  in  respect  of  improvements  effected 
by  them  on  the  property ;  but  the  terms  of  the  enactment 
were  so  large  that  it  had  been  doubted  whether  it  would 
not  include  these  chaige^,pi^][^  tl^ej^ghjip^f^lth  Act, 
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and  bonce  the  corporation  desired  to  hare  the  question 
raised  and  determined. 

The  Court  granted  a  role  nisi  for  a  mandamuM  to  the 
Yioe-Registrar. 

fflGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE,  CHANCERY 

DIVISION.— (Aujrujrt  2.) 

{Before  Mr.  Justice  Stislino.) 

Matob,  Ac,  of  Folkestone  r.  DowNnro. 

This  case  raised  a  question  of  some  importance,  both  to 
water  companies  and  water  consumers.     It  was  a  motion 
by  the  pUintiflFs,  the  Mayor    and  Corporation  of  the 
borough  of  Folkestone,  to  restrain  the  defendant,  who  was 
the  occupier  of  a  house  in  the  borough,  from  opening  or 
breaking  up  the  payement  in  front  of  his  house,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacMng  to  the  serrioe-pipe,  through  which 
his  premises  were  supplied  with  water,   a  screw-down 
Btop-Talve,  and  protecting  such  stop-valTe  by  a  cover 
and  guard-boK  inserted  in  the  pavement.     The  streets, 
highways,  and  parements,  &c.,  in  the  borough  were 
Tested  in  and  under  the  control  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  the 
defendant  had  given  notice  to  the  borough  surveyor  of 
his  intention  to  do  the  work  which  the  plaintiffs  now 
BOQght  to  restrain.      The  plaintiffs  contended  that  the 
only  persons  who  had  the  right  to  oipea  up  the  pavement 
were  the  Folkestone  Waterworks  Company,  and  that  the 
defendant  was,  in  fact,  proposing  to  commit  a  trespass 
upon  the  property  of  the  corporation,  which  they  were 
entitled  to  have  restrained  by  the  order  of  the  Court. 
The  question  depended  upon  the  construction  of  various 
sections  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  powers 
and  rights  of  water  companies.     The  principal  Act  was 
the  Waterworks  Claiises  Act,  1847,   section  28,  which 
gave  water   companies    power  under    certain  superin- 
tendence to  break  up  streets,  Ac,  **  and  lay  down  pipes, 
conduits,  sorvice-pipes,  and  other  works  and  engines." 
It  had  been  decided  in  the  case  of  the  East  London  Water- 
works Company  v.   Vestry  of    Bethnal   Green"    (Law 
Report  17,  Q.B.D.,  476)  that  the  words  ••other  works," 
included  such  works  as  the  defendant  proposed  to  lay 
down.     Section  44  provided  that  the  undertakers  should, 
npon  the  request  of  the  owner  of  any  house  in  any  street 
in  which  pipes  should  have  been  laid  down  by  them,  the 
annual  value  of  which  house  should  not  exceed  £10,  lay 
down  communication  pipes  ••  and  other  neceesary  works  " 
for  the  supply  of  such  houses  with  water.     Section  48 
provided  that  any  owner  or  occupier  of  any  dwelling- 
house  who  should  wish  to  have  water  from  the  water- 
works of  the  undertakers  brought  into  his  premises,  and 
who  should  h&ve  tendered  the  water  rate,  might  open  the 
ground  between  the  pipes  of  the    undertakers  and  his 
premises,  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  such  ground,  **  and  lay  any  leaden  or 
other  pipes  from  such  premises  to  communicate  with  the 
pipes  of  the  undertakers."    Section  62  gave  power  to  an 
owner  or  occupier  to  break  up  so  much  of  the  pavement 
of  any  street  as  should  be  between  the  pipes  of  the  under- 
takers   and    his    premises,    <•  for     any    such    purpose 
as  aforesaid."      By   the    Folkestone  Waterworks   Act, 
1858,    section    18,    it    was    provided    that    the    water 
company  might  make  regulations  for  preventing  waste  of 
water,  and  by  section  14  it  was  provided  that  all  persons 
supplied  with   water   by  the  company  should  provide 
proper  ball  or  stop  cocks,  or  other  necessary  apparatus 
for  regulating  such  supply,  and  in  case  of  neglect  to  do 
so,  the  company  may  cut  off  the  supply  of  water.    Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Folkestone  Waterworks  Act,  1888,  provided 
that  the  company  might  outside  of  and  at  or  near  the 
point  at  which  the  communication  pipe  for  the  conveyance 
into  any  premises  supplied  by  the  company  entered  those 
premises  attach  to  that  pipe  a  sound  and  suitable  stop- 
valve  of  the  screw-down  lund,  and  every  such  stop-valve 
should  be  protected  by  a  proper  cover  and  guard -box,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,  with 
respect  to  the  breaking  up  of  streets  for  the  laying  of 
pipes  should  extend  and  apply  to  and  for  the  purpose  of 
inserting  the  said  valves,  covers,  and  guard-boxes.     It 


was  contended  by  the  defendant  that  according  to  the 
true  construction  of  the  Acts,  the  words  '*  other  works  " 
used  in  section  44  of  the  general  Act  ought  to  be  read  into 
section  48,  and  npon  that  construction  he  was  entitled  to 
open  the  pavement  and  do  the  work  of  which  ho  had  given 
notice  to  the  borough  surveyor. 

Mr.  Graham  Hastings,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Coward 
i4>peared  for  the  corporation,  and  Mr.  Buckley,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Bramwell  Davis  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Justice  Stirling  said  that  an  injunction  must  be 
granted  in  this  case.  The  plaintiffs  were  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Folkestone,  in  whom  were  vested  the 
streets  in  the  borough,  and  they  sought  to  restrain  the 
defendant,  who  was  proposing  to  open  up  one  of  the 
streets.  The  corporation  said  that  that  would  be  an  act 
of  trespass  upon  their  property.  The  defendant,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  that  he  had  a  legal  right  to  do  what  he 
proposed  under  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  that  no  dan- 
ger woxdd  be  incurred  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough. 
The  question  of  danger  did  not  arise.  It  was  not  an 
attempt  to  restrain  a  legal  act  which  was  likely  to  cause 
danger,  but  it  was  an  attempt  to  restrain  trespass  upon 
the  property  of  the  corporation.  The  question  was  whe- 
ther the  Acts  conferred  upon  the  defendant  a  legal  right 
to  do  what  he  claimed  to  do.  If  there  was  a  serious  ques- 
tion to  be  tried  the  injunction  was  a  matter  of  course. 
His  lordship  was  not  now  invited  to  dispose  of  the  action, 
as  was  sometimes  the  case.  He  then  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  construction  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliament,  remarking  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  contentions  of  the  defendant  with  reference  to 
section  48.  At  any  rate,  there  was  a  serious  question  to 
be  tried,  and  the  corporation  were  entitled  to  the  injunction 
which  they  claimed. 

THE  NORTHERN  CIRCUIT. 
Maintbnangb  of  Main  Roads. 
On  July  23,  at  Manchester,  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen, 
an  action  brought  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses 
of  the  borough  of  Accrington  against  the  Lancashire 
County  Council  was  heard.  This  case  was  one  of  interest, 
as  being  one  of  the  first  arising  out  of  the  Local  Govei-n- 
ment  Act,  1888.  Mr.  Aspland,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Aitken 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs;  and  Mr.  Gully,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Smyly  for  the  defendants.  The  action  was  brought  to 
recover  the  sum  of  £64  14s.  lOd.,  boing  one-half  of  the 
balance  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  plaintiffs  in 
maintaining  the  main  roads  within  the  borough  of  Ac- 
crington for  the  year  ending  March  25,  1888,  under  the 
Highways  and  Locomotives  Amendment  Act,  1878 
(41  and  42  Vict.,  c.  77),  which  by  section  18  provides 
that  certain  roads  shall  be  deemed  to  be  main  roads,  and 
that  one-half  of  the  expenses  incurred  after  September 
29,  1878,  **  by  the  highway  authority  in  the  maintenance 
of  such  road  shall  ...  be  paid  to  the  highway  authority 
...  by  the  county  authority  .  .  .  out  of  the  county 
rate,  on  the  cei-tificate  of  the  surveyor  of  the  county 
authority  ...  to  the  effect  that  such  main  road  has  been 
maintained  to  his  satisfaction."  Section  18  enacts  that 
<<  every  highway  authority  shall  keep  in  such  form  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  county  authority  a  separate 
account  of  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the  main 
roads  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  shall  forward  copies 
thereof  to  the  county  authority.**  The  total  sum  alleged 
by  the  plaintiffs  to  have  been  spent  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  high  roads  in  question  was  £1,199  Os.  6d.,  and  the 
portion  thereof,  repayable  to  them  by  the  County  Council 
was  £599  lOs.  3d.,  of  which  only  £534  15s.  5d  had  been 
paid,  leaving  the  balance  sued  for  still  payable.  There 
were  within  the  borough  of  Accrington  4  mUea  5  furlongs 
and  155  yards  of  main  roads.  The  plaintiffs  duly  sent  in 
their  account  of  the  expenses  of  maintenance,  and  this 
account  was  accompanied  by  a  statutory  declaration 
(which  Mr.  Aspland  submitted  the  defendants  had  no 
right  to  demand)  to  the  effect  that  the  amount  stated  had 
been  properly  expended  on  maintenance.  The  county 
auditor  then  attended,  and,  having  examined  all  the 
vouchers,  audited  and  certiiedc^heuiiceouBt'fvbut  when  it 
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came  to  be  paid  the  plaintiflfs  found,  as  already  stated, 
that  the  defendants  had  made  a  deduction  from  it.  Mr. 
Aspland  now  submitted  that  all  the  requirements  of 
section  18  of  41  and  42  Vict.,  c.  77,  having  been  complied 
with,  the  County  Council  had  no  power  to  go  behind  it 
and  say,  as  they  were  saying,  that  the  work  might  have 
been  done  more  cheaply,  and  argued  that  the  action  must 
have  been  defended  under  a  misapprehension  of  what  the 
law  was.  Mr.  Gully  contended  for  the  defendants  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  show  that 
their  auditor's  certificate  was  final  and  binding  upon  the 
defendants.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  considered  that  the 
amount  charged  for  maintenance  was  excessive,  or  that 
sums  were  included  under  that  head  which  really  were 
not  maintenance  at  all,  they  were  bound  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  to  decline  to  pay.  In  the  present  case  they 
alleged  that  a  much  larger  amount  was  included  in  the 
plaintiffs'  account  for  scavenging  than  was  reasonable.  It 
was  not  denied  that  scavenging,  as  far  as  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  repairs,  was  a  proper  item,  but  scavenging  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  roads  pleasant  and  wholesome 
was  clearly  not  maintenance,  and  the  defendants  were  not 
liable  for  it.  Evidence  having  been  called  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiffs,  his  lordship  decided  that  the  defendants 
had  not  made  out  their  case,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
by  their  evidence  established  at  all  events  el  prima  facte 
case  in  favour  of  their  contention  that  the  whole  of  the 
money  included  in  the  account  had  been  spent  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  roads ;  and  he  therefore  gave  judgment 
for  the  amount  claimed. 

Is  Ensilage  a  Nuisance? 

William  Morgan  v.  St.  Thomas  Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity and  the  Justices  of  the  Wonford  Divisions. — Hon.  B. 
Coleridge,  M.P.,  appeared  for  the  appellant  (instructed 
by  Mr.  J.  Edgel  Searle,  Orediton)  ;  Mr.  Foote  and  Mr. 
Thome  for  the  respondent  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Friend 
and  Beal,  Exeter). 

Mr.  Foote  said  this  was  an  appeal  against  a  convic- 
tion of  May  28  by  the  magistrates  sitting  for  the  Wonford 
Division  for  disobedience  to  a  previous  order  of  the  court 
of  summary  jurisdiction,  by  which  he  was  ordered  to  abate 
a  nuisance.  The  order  required  the  appellant  to  remove 
an  accumulation  of  ensilage,  or  decayed  grass,  which 
order  had  not  been  obeyed,  and  for  which  the  appellant 
had  been  fined  £2  lOs.  or  ten  shillings  per  day  for  five 
days.  The  appellant  was  a  farmer  at  Exwick  Barton,  near 
Exeter,  and  he  was  possessed  of  a  lot  of  ensilage.  He 
was  a  farmer  of  considerable  extent,  and  he  might  have 
put  his  ensilage  in  many  parts  of  his  farm  where  it  would 
be  no  nuisance,  but  it  was  placed  upon  a  spot  where  it 
was  a  great  nuisance  to  many  people,  especially  to  Mr. 
Snow,  who  resided  at  Weir  Cliff  House,  close  by.  There- 
fore, after  the  proper  steps  had  been  taken  the  appellant 
was  summoned  before  the  magistrate  on  May  14,  when 
they  made  an  order  upon  him  to  remove  the  decayed 
grass,  and  asked  him  to  pay  the  costs.  Appellant  took 
steps,  but  they  not  in  obedience  to  the  order,  but 
rather  defiance  of  it,  because  what  the  appellant  did  was 
to  break  up  the  stack  and  spread  the  ensilage  in  heaps  as 
close  to  Mr.  Snow's  house  and  the  highway  as  he  could. 
The  order  of  May  14  was  not  now  appealed  against,  and 
Mr.  Foote  submitted  that  it  was  conclusive  against 
Morgan,  and  that  no  matters  under  that  order  could  now 
be  re-opened. 

Mr.  S.  Churchyard,  surveyor  to  the  St.  Thomas  Local 
Board  and  sanitary  inspector,  said  he  visited  the  appellant's 
premises  at  Exwick  Barton  on  April  17.  He  found  part 
of  a  stack  of  ensilage  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  high- 
way. It  was  very  offensive.  The  ensilage,  which  had 
been  in  a  stack,  was  subsequently  spread  in  fields  east 
and  west  of  Cliff  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Snow,  and 
nearer  the  highway  on  the  western  side.  The  effect  was 
to  make  the  nuisance  worse  than  before.  Witness  visited 
the  farm  on  subsequent  days,  and  found  the  smell  still 
very  bad.  Heaps  of  ensilage  remained,  and  other  por- 
tions were  scattered  about  the  ground.  The  appellant 
occupied  a  farm  of  850  acres,  and  could  have  placed  his 


ensilage  in  a  field  nearly  a  mile  from  the  highway.— 
Cross-examined :  Witness  was  not  aware  of  any  business 
carried  on  in  the  district  which  gave  out  offensive  smells. 
There  used  to  be  a  tannery,  but  he  had  received  no  com- 
plaints concerning  it.  It  had  not  come  to  his  knowledge 
before  that  farmers  in  the  district  were  stacking  ensilage. 
He  was  not  aware  of  any  silos  in  his  district  except  that 
of  the  appellant.  It  was  not  possible  to  deprive  ensilage 
of  its  smell.  Within  a  few  hours  of  the  order  the  appel- 
lant commenced  to  move  the  ensilage.  It  was  a  heavy, 
close  substance,  and  witness  believed  that  after  nine  or 
ten  days*  contact  with  the  open  air  the  smell  would 
evaporate.  Witness  did  not  remember  suggesting  before 
the  magistrates  that  the  appellant  should  dig  a  hole  in 
the  ground  and  bury  the  ensilage.  The  ensilage  was 
scattered  over  a  piece  of  ground  150  or  200  feet  in  length. 
Could  not  say  whether  the  better  the  ensilage  the 
stronger  the  smelL — Re-examined:  The  appellant  was 
fined  for  continuing  the  nuisance  five  days.  The  ensilage 
was  so  removed  as  to  be  a  worse  nuisance.  It  could  have 
been  removed  within  two  days  to  a  greater  distance  from 
the  highway. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Vlieland,  medical  officer  to  the  St.  Thomas 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  said  the  nuisance  was  greater 
after  the  ensilage  was  removed  by  the  appellant  and 
scattered  over  a  field.  The  smell  was  perceptible  from 
the  highway  and  from  Weir  Cliff  House,  and  in 
witness's  opinion  interfered  with  the  comfort  of  those 
using  the  highway  and  living  in  the  house.  The  smell 
was  injurious  to  health. — Cross-examined :  Mr.  Snow 
complained  that  his  wife  had  suffered  from  vomiting  in 
consequence  of  the  smell.  One  woman,  however,  who 
lived  near  the  stack  said  she  had  never  been  better. 
Witness  knew  nothing  about  ensilage  in  general,  and 
could  only  speak  of  this  particular  stack. 

William  Lake,  gardener  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Snow,  at 
Weir  Cliff  House,  said  on  May  16  the  appellant  removed 
the  ensilage  from  the  rick,  placing  part  of  it  in  the  marsh 
below  Weir  Cliff  House  and  part  in  the  field  behind. 
Witness  did  not  think  that  all  the  ensilage  was  removed. 
The  smell  was  stronger  after  it  was  spread.  Cross  ex- 
amined :  Mr.  Snow  was  gone  abroad.  The  smell  got  less 
every  day  after  the  ensilage  was  spread.  The  manure 
witness  used  about  the  garden  was  quite  as  offensive 
as  ensilage,  but  being  a  temporary  thing  people  acqui- 
esced in  it. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  M.P.,  in  stating  the  appellant*s  case, 
said  he  thought  that  Court  could  not  decide  the  greater 
question  as  to  whether  all  stocked  ensilage  was  a 
nuisance,  because  that  was  a  question  of  enormous  and 
increasing  importance  to  farmers,  and  must  be  decided 
upon  much  more  evidence  than  had  been  offered  that  day 
He  hoped  the  Court's  judgment,  whatever  it  might  be, 
would  not  settle  that  question.  The  appellant,  not 
having  appealed  against  the  magistrates'  original  de- 
cision that  his  ensilage  was  a  nuisance,  could  not  go  into 
that  in  its  entirety.  The  question  was  whether  the 
appellant  obeyed  the  justices*  order  of  May  14?  No 
specific  directions  were  given  by  the  court  below,  but  the 
general  direction  given  on  May  14  was  to  remove  the 
accumulation  vnthin  forty-eight  hours.  Appellant  re- 
moved it  in  the  best  way  he  could.  After  seven  days  the 
whole  thing  was  over,  and  the  nuisance  did  not  exist. 
Why,  therefore,  was  the  appellant  further  prosecuted, 
and  the  extreme  penalty  of  ten  shillings  a  day  imposed  ? 
In  removing  the  stack  there  was,  for  a  time,  a  greater 
smell,  but  contact  with  the  open  air  was  necessary  to 
evaporate  that.  Mr.  Coleridge  protested  against  the 
spirit  which  prosecuted  people  who  honestly  endeavoured 
to  obey  the  law.  Some  heat  of  temper  had  been  imported 
into  this  case. 

A  farm  labourer  named  Coombe,  employed  by  the 
appellant,  said  he  distributed  the  ensilage  over  two 
fields,  and  the  cattle  ate  it  and  fattened  upon  it.  Dr. 
Brown,  Exeter,  said  the  acids  generated  by  fermentation 
caused  the  smell.  The  quicker  the  evaporation  the 
greater  the  smell  for  the  time.  The  more  ensilage  was 
spread  the  quicker  would  its  smell  be  gofe^idkoln.   It  had 
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DO  injurious  effect  on  milk  or  health ,  except  so  far  as  it 
interfered  with  comfort.  Dr.  Butherford,  medical  super- 
intendent at  Exeter  Asylum,  said  they  made  silos  on  the 
farm  close  to  that  institution,  and  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  road.  Spreading  the  ensilage  would,  in  witnesses 
opinion,  be  the  only  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  smell. 
Dr  Woodman,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Exeter,  gave 
similar  testimony.  In  addition  to  spreading,  the  smell  of 
ensilage  might  be  got  rid  of  by  burying,  but  that,  of 
course,  would  be  an  injurious  process  for  farmers. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  summarising  the  appellant's  case,  asked 
the  Court  to  say  that  the  stack  was  removed,  as  ordered, 
within  forty-eight  hours.  The  question  was  whether  it 
was  removed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or 
injurious  to  health.  Mr.  Coleridge  contended  that  there 
bad  been  no  proof  of  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  appellant 
against  Mr.  Snow,  and  that  he  could  not  have  spread  the 
ensilage  elsewhere  on  his  farm,  as  there  was  no  water  in 
other  fields,  or  cattle  to  eat  the  ensilage. 

Mr,  Foote,  in  replying,  pointed  out  that  the  appellant 
had  not,  in  removing  the  ensilage,  directed  his  man  to 
spare  anybody  annoyance,  or  to  do  as  well  as  he  could. 
It  was  his  duty  to  see  that  the  order  of  the  magis- 
trates was  carried  out,  and  this  the  appellant  had  not 
done.  The  Court  had  not,  in  this  instance,  to  con- 
sider the  general  question  of  the  keeping  of  ensilage  or  its 
removal,  but  whether  the  appellant  took  the  proper 
means  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  magistrates  to 
abate  this  nuisance  within  the  time  prescribed. 

After  private  consultation,  the  chairman  said  upon 
the  eridence  which  was  before  them,  and  which  seemod 
not  to  have  been  before  the  justices  below,  the  Court 
had  arrired  at  the  conclusion  that  the  conviction  must 
be  quashed.  No  order  as  to  costs  would  be  made.  The 
respondents  intimated  their  intimation  of  appealing  to  a 
higher  court. 

A  CARDIFF   APPEAL   CASE. 

THE  WAUNTRBODA   MANURE   WORKS. — WHAT  18   AN 
OFFENSIVE  TRADE? 

The  appeal  of  the  CardiflF  and  South  Wales  Manure 
Company  ag^ainst  a  decision  of  the  Llandaff  magistrates 
(see  Sakitart  Record  for  June  20,  No.  881,  page  608) 
was  heard  at  the  Glamorganshire  Quarter  Sessions  on 
July  5  and  6  (before  Mr.  J.  C.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Walter 
Smythe).  Mr.  Arthur  Lewis  (instructed  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Williams)  was  for  the  rural  sanitary  authority,  who  were 
the  complainants  before  the  Llandaff  magistrates ;  and 
Mr.  David  Liewis  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Morris  and  Son) 
for  the  appellants. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lewis  said  that  the  notices  were  admitted, 
therefore  it  devolved  upon  him  to  open.  The  company 
Appealed  against  two  convictions  by  the  justices  of  the 
petty  sessional  division  of  Llandaff  on  May  20.  The 
Bnmmonses  were  issued  under  section  112  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1855,  which  read  as  follows : — 

Az^  person  who  after  the  pnsshig  of  this  Act  establishes  within 
the  district  of  anj  urban  authority  without  their  consent  in 
vriting  anv  offensive  trade— that  is  to  say,  the  trade  of  blood 
boiler  or  bone  boiler,  or  fellmonger,  or  soap  boiler,  or  tallow 
melter,  or  tripe  boiler,  or  any  other  noxious  or  offensive  trade, 
basioMs  or  mannfaotore  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  ezceedinv 

Is* 

There  was  another  penalty  of  so  much  per  day  for  each 
day  that  such  business  or  manufacture  was  continued,  but 
the  summonses  in  this  case  were  issued  simply  for  the 
sstablishment  of  a  noxious  business  or  manufacture  with- 
out the  consent  in  writing  of  the  urban  sanitary  authority. 
One  of  the  summonses  was  issued  in  respect  of  meat  boil- 
ing, which  the  respondents  submitted  was  a  noxious  and 
offensive  business  within  the  meaning  of  the  section.  The 
other  summons  was  for  bone  steaming,  which  he  contended 
▼as  tantamount  to  bone  boiling.  The  meat  boiling  was 
established  in  November  1888,  and  the  bone  boiling  in 
February  1889.  The  grounds  of  appeal  were,  with  re- 
gard to  the  first  summons,  that  meat  boiling  was  not  a 
noxious  or  offenave  trade  within  the  meaning  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  that  the  conviction  was  against  the  weight  of 
eridence.    With  regard  to  the  second  summons,  the  com-  I 


pany  stated  that  bone  steaming  was  not  bone  boiling,  that 
it  was  not  a  noxious  trade,  and  that  the  conviction  was 
against  the  weight  of  evidence.  There  was  no  question  in 
this  case  whether  a  nuisance  was  created  or  not,  for  this 
reason,  that  supposing  the  company  had  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  rural  sanitary  authority  to  the  establishment 
of  a  noxious  or  offensive  trade  that  would  not  protect 
them  if  they  caused  a  nuisance.  The  company  had  ob- 
tained from  quarter  sessions  a  licence  for  slaughtering 
horses,  but  that  of  itself  was  not  a  very  lucrative  business. 
The  csrcases  were,  therefore,  cut  np,  the  meat  boiled,  and 
the  bones  steamed;  after  which  they  were  ground  and 
turned  into  artificial  manure.  Mr.  Lewis  remarked  that  two 
applications  for  a  licence  for  bone  boiling  had  been  made 
to  the  rural  sanitary  authority  and  had  been  refused 
without  hesitation. 

Mr.  David  Lewis  :  The  licence  was  refused  by  one  vote 
only,  the  numbers  being  eight  against  seven. 

Mr.  Harris,  clerk  to  the  rural  sanitary  authority,  pro- 
duced the  minute-book,  and  put  in  the  correspondence 
which  had  passed  between  the  authority  and  the  appel- 
lants. 

In  cross-examination,  he  said  that  when  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  the  works  was  refused,  it  was  after  an 
animated  discussion  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Alderman  Waring,  who  visited  the  works  on  June  21 
last,  described  how  the  process  of  meat  boiling  and  bone 
steaming  were  carried  on.  There  was  an  exceedingly 
strong  and  offensive  smell  between  150  and  200  yards  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  works. 

In  cross-examination,  he  stated  that  he  lifted  the  lid  of 
one  of  the  meat  boilers  and  the  steain  escaped.  There 
was  no  escape  when  the  lid  was  closed.  The  vessels  in 
which  the  bones  were  steamed  were  hermetically  sealed. 
An  open  boiler  would  give  off  effluvia,  but  he  did  not  say 
that  any  effluvia  escaped  from  the  vessel  in  which  the 
bones  were  steamed,  except  when  it  was  emptied.  There 
was  a  disgusting  smell  about  the  whole  of  the  premises. 

Mr.  John  Gash  stated  that  he  had  been  in  the  horse 
slaughtering  and  manure  trade  for  thirty  years,  and  for 
fourteen  years  he  had  carried  on  business  at  Canton.  The 
only  difference  between  bone  boiling  and  bone  steaming 
was  that  in  the  latter  process  more  fat  was  taken  out  of 
the  bones.  The  machinery  and  plant  at  Wauntreoda  was 
exactly  the  same  as  he  sold  to  the  company.  When  the 
bones  were  taken  out  of  the  steamer  there  was  a  very 
strong  smell  created  which  could  not  be  avoided. 

What  use  did  you  make  of  the  meat  ?  Was  it  made 
into  sausages? — I  sent  the  good  meat  to  London,  and 
what  was  bad  I  threw  to  the  manure  heap. 

What  was  it  sent  to  London  for  ? — For  cats  or  dogs. 

Only  for  cats  and  dogs  ?  Was  it  not  used  for  human 
food  ? — I  don't  know. 

Ton  mean  that  they  did  not  recognize  it  on  your  table 
in  the  form  of  sausages  ? — No. 

You  never  asked  what  became  of  it  ? — No. 

Mr.  William  Frazer,  surveyor  and  inspector  of 
nuisances  to  the  rural  sanitary  authority,  proved  certain 
plans,  and  in  cross-examination  said  that  the  improve- 
ments in  the  works  which  he  suggested  were  carried  out, 
and  he  subsequently  reported  that  no  nuisance  existed 
except  what  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
trade  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

Mr.  Yacher,  the  medical  officer  of  Birkenhead,  stated 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  noxious  trades.  He 
visited  the  works  on  the  previous  day.  They  were  not  in 
operation.  He  did  not  consider  that  the  method  of  deo- 
dorising the  steam  from  the  boilers  was  effective,  and  the 
ladling  out  of  what  he  termed  "  horse  soup  "  must  be 
very  offensive. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  rural  sanitary  authority. 

Mr.  David  Lewis  addressed  the  Court  on  behalf  of  the 
appellants,  pointing  out  that  bone  boiling  and  bone 
steaming  were  two  entirely  different  processes.  If  he 
proved  that  the  only  question  was  whether  bone  steaming 
was  a  noxious  trade,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  have  something  more  than  hypothetic  eridence 
on  the  point.     The  guardians  refused  to  sanction   the 
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works  becaQse  they  objected  to  any  business  of  the 
kind  being  carried  on  in  their  district,  and  he  asked  the 
Court  not  to  strain  the  law  against  trade.  Not  one 
person  living  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  called  to  say 
that  any  offensive  smell  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  works. 

Dr.  Francis  Bond,  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
Gloucester  combined  sanitary  district,  said  he  visited  the 
works  on  June  24,  when  the  usual  operations  were  carried 
on.  He  did  not  find  any  offensive  smell  except  in  one 
comer  where  there  was  manure.  The  boiling  meat  was 
not  more  offensive  than  cooking  in  one's  house.  There 
was  a  very  great  distinction  between  bone  boiling  and 
bone  steaming. 

In  cross-examination  he  stated  that  the  boiling  of  meat 
would  be  very  much  the  same  as  the  boiling  of  tripe. 

Dr.  Wallace  and  Dr.  Hardyman  stated  that  they  had 
visited  the  works  on  several  occasions,  and  had  found  no 
offensive  smell  outside  the  premises. 

Mr.  W.  V.  Huntley,  chairman  of  the  appellant  company, 
stated  that  about  £2,000  had  been  laid  out  at  Wauntreoda, 
and  he  believed  the  works  were  properly  constructed. 
He  had  visited  the  works  repeatedly. 

Mr.  David  Lewis  put  a  question  as  to  whether  the  meat 
boiling  and  bone  boiling  created  a  nuisance,  when 

Mr.  Arthur  Lewis  objected.  He  contended  that 
evidence  tending  to  show  the  way  the  business  was  carried 
on  did  not  constitute  a  nuisance  was  not  admissible,  be- 
cause, whether  there  was  a  nuisance  or  not,  the  appellants 
had  no  right  to  establish  a  noxious  trade  without  the 
consent  of  the  authority. 

After  a  long  aigument,  the  Court  ruled  that  on  the 
conviction  for  steaming  bones  evidence  as  to  a  nuisance 
was  not  admissible,  but  in  regard  to  meat  boiling  it  was 
receivable. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lewis  said  that  in  that  case  he  would  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  call  rebutting  evidence. 

Mr.  Huntley,  continuing  his  evidence,  said  there  was  no 
offensive  smell  outside  the  works.  No  decomposed  horses 
were  taken  on  the  premises.  All  the  meat  was  sent  away 
by  the  Great  Western  Railway  to  London. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lewis :  And  comes  back  in  sausages. 

Mr.  L.  Harrison,  goods  foreman,  employed  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  said  the  meat  was  sent 
away  in  open  crates,  and  was  always  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Harour,  borough  engineer,  Cardiff,  said  he  had 
visited  the  Wauntreoda  Works.  There  was  nothing  offen- 
sive outside  the  premises,  but  there  was  a  slight  smell 
inside.  He  had  noticed  a  worse  smell  when  pickled  beef 
was  being  boiled.  He  could  eat  his  dinner  in  the  boiling 
house. 

Mr.  Charles  Moir,  veterinary  surgeon,  said  the  works 
were  suitable  for  the  business  carried  on,  and  there  were 
no  noxious  smells  outside. 

Inspector  Greenwell,  R.S.P.C.A.,  gave  similar  evi- 
dence. 

Messrs.  W.  Treseder,  Charles  C.  Jones  (architect), 
Jenkins,  Prank  Blake,  Thomas  Lewis,  and  Henry  Shapland 
gave  evidence  as  to  the  non-offensive  nature  of  the 
works. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lewis  then  asked  permission  of  the  Court 
to  call  rebutting  evidence,  and  Mr.  David  Lewis  objecting, 
a  long  legal  argument  ensued,  the  result  being  that  re- 
butting evidence  was  not  allowed.  Mr.  Arthur  Lewis 
asked  the  Court  to  take  a  note  of  his  contention,  which 
was  done. 

Mr.  Fowler  intimated  that  the  Court  had  ahready  agreed 
that  the  steam  process  of  treating  bones  was,  in  their 
opinion,  substantially  different  from  bone  boiling,  and 
that  it  might  be  carried  on  in  the  way  described  without 
any  noxious  results,  and  they  thought  the  conviction  on 
that  point  could  not  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lewis  then  addressed  the  Court  on  the 
whole  case.  Notwithstanding  the  intimation  of  the  Court 
with  reference  to  bone  steaming,  he  endeavoured  to  show 
that  it  was  practically  the  same  as  bone  boiling,  for  which 
the  consent  of  the  rural  sanitary  authtrrity  was  required. 
As  regarded  the  meat  boiling,  hd  pointed  out  that,  accord- 


ing to  the  evidence  for  the  appellants,  tripe  boiling  was 
not  more  offensive  than  meat  boiling,  and  that  tripe 
boiUng  was  a  noxious  or  offensive  trade  mentioned. 

The  Court  found  that  bone  steaming  was  not  bone 
boiling,  as  stated  in  the  conviction,  and  that  such  con- 
viction cannot  be  supported.  In  regard  to  meat  boiling, 
the  Court  found  that  it  was  an  offensive  trade,  and  the 
conviction  was  sustained. 

Mr.  David  Lewis  asked  the  Court  to  state  whether  they 
found  that  meat  boiling  was  an  offensive  trade,  because  ft 
was  like  tripe  boiling,  or  that  meat  boiling,  as  carried  on 
at  these  works,  was  noxious  or  offensive.  What  he 
wanted  were  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Court  gave  its 
decision. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  give 
any  further  definition.  The  Court  found  that  meat 
boiling  was  inevitably  an  offensive  trade,  and  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  sanitary  authority. 

Mr.  David  Lewis:  Do  I  understand  that  you  decide 
that  the  boiling  of  horse-flesh  is  offensive  per  m. 

The  Chairman :  We  find  upon  the  evidence  that  it  is  an 
offensive  trade. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lewis  asked  a  question  as  to  the  costs. 

Mr.  Fowler  replied  that  the  costs,  in  his  opinion,  should 
be  equally  divided. 

POLICE    COURT    CASES. 

SALE  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT  (1876). 

Chbap  Milk. 
Thomas  Hunt,  milk  dealer,  Victoria  Street,  Wednes- 
bury,  was  summoned  for  selling  milk  not  of  the  nature 
and  quality  demanded.  Mr.  Morris  (the  inspector  under 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act)  stated  that  on  June  II 
he  caused  a  half  pint  of  milk  to  be  purchased  from  a  boy 
in  the  employ  of  the  defendant.  The  boy  shouted  *<  a 
penny  a  pint  new  milk,**  being  ^d,  per  quart  less  than 
most  dealers  sold  it.  Upon  the  milk  being  analysed,  it 
was  ascertained  that  a  portion  of  the  cream  had  been  ex- 
tracted. The  defence  was  that  the  milk  was  sold  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  received  from  the  dairy.  A  fine 
of  208.  and  costs  was  imposed. 

Adulterated  Pepper. 
Eleanor  Yickars,  shopkeeper,  Short  Acre,  Birmingham, 
was  found  guilty  of  having  sold  pepper  which  was  adul- 
terated with  25  per  cent,  of  ground  rice.  She  said  she 
had  bought  the  pepper  from  a  travelling  dealer,  but  would 
not  do  such  a  thing  again.  Sanitary  Inspector  Harries,  at 
whose  instance  the  proceedings  were  taken,  said  he  be- 
lieved her  statement  was  correct.     Fined  5s.  and  costs. 

Adulterated  Milk. — Heavy  Fine. 
The  magistrates  sitting  at  the  Exeter  Police  Court  had 
before  them  a  case  in  wUch  Lewis  Ham,  a  dairyman  and 
greengrocer,  was  charged  with  selling  milk  not  of  the 
quality  and  substance  demanded  by  the  purchaser  on 
July  4.  Mr.  G.  R.  Shorto,  town  clerk,  appeared  to 
prosecute  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wreford,  the  inspector  under 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  appointed  by  the  Council,  and  in 
opening  the  case,  said  the  proceedings  were  taken  out 
under  the  6th  section  of  the  Adulteration  of  Foods  Act, 
which  provided  that  no  person  should  sell  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  purchaser  any  articles  of  food  which  was  not  of  the 
nature,  substance,  and  quality  demanded.  In  the  present 
case  Mr.  Wreford  asked  defendant  for  a  pint  of  raw  milk, 
and  he  was  supplied  with  an  article  which  the  certificate 
of  the  Public  Analyst  for  the  City  of  Exeter  (Mr.  Frank 
P.  Perkins)  showed  to  be  adulterated  with  not  less  than  20 
per  cent,  of  water.  The  penalty  for  the  offence  was  not 
exceeding  £20. — Mr.  Shorto  then  called  Mr.  Wreford,  who 
stated  tlmt  on  the  date  mentioned  he  saw  the  defendant 
in  Magdalen  Street,  delivering  milk  to  customers  at  their 
houses.  Witness  asked  him  for  a  pint  of  raw  milk,  and 
he  obtained  this  from  him,  paying  him  1^.  for  it,  which 
was  the  ordinary  maiket  price  of  rawmilx.  He  informed 
him  that  it  was  his  intention  to  have  it  anal^ed,LaDd  he 
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thereupon  dirided  it  into  three  parts  giving  one  sample  to 
the  defendant,  one  to  the  public  anlayist,  and  keeping  one 
(produced)  himself.  Witness  produced  the  certificate  of 
Dr.  Perkine. — ^This  was  the  case  for  the  prosecution. — 
Defendant,  in  defence,  stated  that  he  kept  no  cows  him- 
self, but  purchased  his  milk  from  farmers,  and  sold  it 
exactly  as  he  receiTod  it.  He  would  swear  that  the  milk 
purchased  by  Wref  ord  was  sold  to  him  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  as  he  (witness)  purchased  it. — The  Chairman : 
Are  you  prepared  to  swear  who  supplied  yon  with  the 
milk?  Defendant:  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Sclater,  of  Heavitree 
Bridge,  was  supplying  me  at  the  time  of  the  offence. — 
The  Chairman :  It  has  been  stated  again  and  again  that 
that  does  not  relieve  the  responsibility  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned.  Tou  will  have  remedy  in  another  court.— 
Mr.  Shorto :  The  man  who  purchases  milk  to  sell  again 
may  obtain  a  warranty  from  the  person  from  whom  he 
purchases  it  as  to  its  purity.  If  defendant  had  done  this 
he  may  have  produced  his  warranty  here. — Defendant :  I 
was  not  aware  of  that.— The  Chairman:  It  is  a  very 
Mrious  offence,  especially  as  regards  infants.  You  aro 
diminishixig  their  nourishment  to  the  extent  of  one^  fifth, 
and  it  must  b  j  stopped.  We  shall  fine  you  £4  and  the 
costs,  or  14  days. 

MARGARINE  ACT  (1887). 

Sblling  Margarinb  without  its  being  Labelled. 

Mary  Dunne,  carrying  on  business  as  provision  dealer, 
at  26,  South  King  Street,  Dublin,  was  prosecuted  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  David  Toler,  inspector  of  food,  for 
having,  at  the  address  named,  exposed  for  sale  by  retail 
a  quantity  of  margarine,  to  which  there  was  not  attached 
a  label  so  as  to  be  clearly  visible  to  the  purchaser,  a 
label  bearing  the  word  *<  Margarine,'*  in  letters  not  less 
than  one  and  a  half  inches  square.  A  fine  of  £5  was 
imposed.  Mr.  J.  M'Sheehy  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation.  Ellen  Rock,  57,  Meath  Street,  was  also 
prosecuted  by  Inspector  Toler  for  having  on  May  27  last 
exposed  for  sale  a  quantity  of  margarine  as  butter,  there 
being  no  label  to  denote  the  contrary.  Inspector  Toler 
gave  evidence  to  finding  in  defendant's  shop,  on  May  27, 
a  lump  of  what  appeared  to  witness  to  be  margarine, 
nnlabelled.  Sir  Charles  Cameron  certified  that  the  sample 
handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Toler  was  not  butter  but  fats  pre- 
pared in  imitation  of  that  article.  Mr.  J.  M'Sheehy 
prosecuted.  Mr.  Ennis  appeared  for  the  defendant.  A 
fine  of  £5  was  imposed. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT  (1876). 

ReMOYAL  of  NuiSAirCEB. 

At  Westminster,  Mr.  Edward  Arnold,  trading  as  Arnold 
&  Stone,  the  occupier  of  premises  known  as  the  Chelsea 
Walk,  Lot's  Road,  Chelsea,  was  summoned  by  the  Vestry 
of  Chelsea  for  causing  a  nuisance  by  keeping  a  large 
accumulation  of  manure  thereon.  Mr.  C.  Pemberton  ap- 
peared for  the  Vestry ;  and  Mr.  Besley,  with  whom  was 
Mr.  Bodkin,  appeared  for  the  defendant  The  case,  which 
it  was  admitted  was  one  of  a  test  character,  had  occupied 
thegreater  part  of  several  afternoons.  The  defendant  is  a 
manure  merchant,  and  his  contention  by  counsel  is  that 
his  business,  not  being  one  scheduled  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment as  **  an  offensive  trade,**  cannot  be  interfered  with 
by  the  Vestry,  because  at  this  season  of  the  year,  owing 
to  the  occupation  of  farmers  and  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing baiges,  there  had  been  a  lai^er  and  longer  accumula- 
tion on  the  wharf  than  at  other  periods.  Mr.  d*Eynoourt, 
in  the  course  of  an  exhaustive  judgment  reviewing  the 
facts  and  arguments,  said  that  it  was  proved  that  the 
accumulation  of  manure  on  the  wharf  was  from  180  to 
200  cubic  yards.  This  was  within  90  yards  of  houses. 
There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  medical 
experts  who  had  given  evidence  in  the  case,  but  he  (the 
magistrate)  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heap  of 
manure  waa  a  nuisance,  and  its  actual  removal  must 
necessarily  be  very  offensive.  It  might  be  true  to  some 
extent  that  the  trade  eould  not  be  carried  on  unless  the 
practice  of  the  defendant  was  allowed,  but  with  this  he 
(^Ir.  d'Eyncourt)  had  nothing  to  do.     The  manure  taken 


to  the  wharf  should  be  at  once  carted  into  bar^^es,  and 
this  was  only  a  matter  of  expense.  He  made  an  order 
for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance  and  awarded  the  Vestry 
five  guineas  cost.  Mr.  Besley  said  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  accumulation  had  been  removed,  but  the  de- 
fendant would  continue  his  business  as  usual.  He  would 
prefer  an  order  of  prohibition,  so  that  there  could  be  an 
immediate  appeal  to  the  Quarter  Sessions.  Mr.  Pember- 
ton obseryed  that  if  the  nuisance  recurred  there  would  be 
a  fresh  prosecution,  and  thon  a  prohibition  order  would 
give  the  desired  opportunity  of  appeal. 

GvEB-GROWDINa. 

George  Plume,  owner,  and  Daniel  Bryan,  occupier,  of 
No.  6,  Salutation  Alley,  Woolwich,  were  summoned  for 
over-crowding.  Sanitary  Inspector  Carty  said  that  Bryan 
and  his  wife,  their  married  daughter,  and  her  two  chil- 
dren lived  and  slept  in  one  room,  12  ft.  by  10  ft.  in  width 
and  8  ft.  high.  These  measurements  gave  a  cubic  capa- 
city of  960  ft.,  whereas  the  five  inmates,  counting  as  four 
adults,  required  by  law  1,600  ft.  He  had  given  notice 
both  to  the  Bryans  and  their  landlord,  but  the  people  were 
still  living  there  under  the  same  conditions  and  in  a 
wretched,  dirty  state.  An  agent  who  collected  tho  rents 
attended  on  behalf  of  the  landlord,  and  said  that  he  was 
unaware  of  the  over-crowding.  Mrs.  Bryan  answered  the 
other  sunmions,  and  was  called  as  a  witness,  when  she 
said  that  her  daughter  and  children  had  been  living  with 
her  and  her  husband  in  the  one  room  for  six  months. 
The  magistrate  also  elicited  that  there  were  eight  rooms 
in  the  house  all  let  out  in  tenements.  Mr.  De  Rutzen :  In 
such  cases  as  this  the  persons  to  blame  are  the  landlords, 
who  screw  every  penny  possible  from  the  poor  tenants 
and  let  them  live  in  a  state  unfit  for  dogs.  I  fine  Mr. 
Plume  £3,  and  the  other  summons  will  be  withdrawn. 

A  Rbgaloitrant  Owkbb. 
William  Peters,  farmer,  &c.,  South  Holm  wood,  was 
summoned  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the 
Dorking  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  remitted  to  him  on 
May  20  last,  requesting  him  to  abate  certain  nuisances 
arising  from  the  want  of  proper  drains  and  cesspools  on 
premises  of  which  he  was  the  owner.  The  defendant 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  stated  that  the  remedies  the 
authority  suggested  were  worthless  and  unpracticable. 
Mr.  George  Scales  (Clerk  to  the  Rural  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity) appeared  to  support  the  charge.  William  Rapley, 
inspector  and  surveyor  of  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
said  he  had  inspected  the  defendant's  premises,  and  found 
that  at  each  cottage  there  was  a  sink,  but  no  drains  in 
connection  with  the  same.  While  there  he  also  saw  one 
of  the  tenants  emptying  some  sewage  into  a  ditch  which 
ran  in  front  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  cottages.  This 
ditch  already  contained  a  quantity  of  sewage,  the  smell  of 
which  was  very  offensive.  In  reply  to  the  defendant,  wit- 
ness said  he  did  not  know  that  sewage  ran  into  the  ditch 
from  property  above  the  cottages.  Dr.  E.  L.  Jacob, 
medical  officer,  confirmed  the  evidence  of  the  inspector. 
He  thought  the  only  way  to  remedy  the  nuisance  was  to 
drain  the  premises  as  the  sanitary  authority  recom- 
mended. Defendant  deposed  that  he  had  experimented 
with  a  cesspool  some  years  ago,  and  had  found  it  a  com- 
plete failure.  The  occupiers  filled  the  cesspools,  but 
failed  to  empty  them.  He  received  several  notices  from 
the  sanitary  inspector  to  abate  the  nuisance.  He  then 
filled  in  the  cesspool,  and  determined  not  to  make  an- 
other. He  should  not  made  any  cesspools  thei*e  again, 
but  if  the  inspector  built  them  and  charged  him  with  the 
expense  he  would  pay  it,  and  when  the  nuisance  arose 
again  he  should  summon  the  inspector  for  causing  it. 
The  Chairman  sud  there  was  not  the  least  doubt  that 
these  cottages  were  not  properly  drained.  The  Bench 
were  of  opinion  the  nuisance  existed,  and  they  would, 
therefore,  make  an  order  for  the  order  of  the  sanitary 
authority  to  be  carried  out  within  twenty-one  days.  There 
were  five  other  charges  of  a  similar  nature  againsc  the 
defendant.  These  were  separately  heard,  and  in  each 
case  the  Bench  made  a  similar  order.  Defendant  said  he 
would  not  carry  out  the  Pecommendations  of  the  authority. 
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Bad  Mbat  Gases. 

At  the  Exeter  Police  Court,  Robert  Hodsrei  a  butcher, 
of  Fore  Street,  was  summoned  for  having  in  his  posses- 
sion the  carcase  of  a  sheep  which  was  unfit  for  food. 

Mr.  Wreford,  inspector  of  nuisances,  said  from  the 
appearance  of  the  carcase  itself  he  was  of  opinion  it  was 
unfit  for  food.  It  was  di'essed  in  the  usual  way,  with  the 
exception  that  the  fore  legs  were  not  skewered  up.  He 
seized  the  carcase.  It  was  examined  by  Mr.  Heath  and 
Dr.  Harris,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed. — Cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  Friend :  If  the  animal  had  the  gripes  or 
the  wind  it  would  probably  cause  the  discolouration. 
The  sheep  was  a  very  fine  one. 

Mr.  Heath  said  he  had  examined  the  Intestmes  and 
carcase  of  the  sheep.  Death  was  due  to  suffocation  and 
congestion  of  the  bowels  and  lungs.  He  had  known  ten 
sheep  die  on  one  farm  in  a  week  from  the  same  complaint, 
which  was  brought  on  by  indigestion.  The  sheep  was 
unfit  for  food,  but  witness  thought  it  may  have  been  in 
good  health  a  few  hours  before  he  saw  it.  The  dis- 
colouration would  occur  from  a  sudden  illness. — In  cross- 
examination  Mr  Heath  said  he  might  have  made  use  of 
the  expression  that  *'  Mr.  Hodge  was  not  to  blame,"  to 
Mr.  Wreford.  The  meat  was  very  good,  and  witness 
would  not  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  seizing  the 
carcase  if  he  had  not  seen  the  intestines.  It  was  expedient 
to  skin  a  sheep  as  soon  as  possible,  as  more  money  was 
obtained  then  for  the  skin.  If  he  had  seen  the  animal 
suffering  he  should  have  punctured  its  side  and  relieved 
it,  and  it  would  have  been  fit  for  food  afterwards. 

Mr.  Harris,  surgeon,  Exeter,  and  one  of  the  assistant 
medical  officers  of  health,  was  distinctly  of  opinion,  after 
he  had  examined  the  sheep,  that  it  was  unfit  for  food. 
The  carcase  had  been  prepared  in  the  usual  way  for 
food.  If  he  had  seen  the  carcase  apart  from  the  intes- 
tines, he  should  ^have  noticed  it  was  unusually  red,  and 
unfit  for  food. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Magistrates  had  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  deciding  that  the  carcase  was  unfit  for  food, 
and  the  Act  requiaed  that  the  intention  of  preparing,  or 
the  non-intention  of  preparing  the  same  for  food  should 
be  proved  by  the  defendant.  They  could  not  but  think 
that  there  was  an  intention  to  prepare  the  sheep  for  food, 
but  there  were  extenuating  circumstances  connected  with 
the  case,  and  they  were  ready  to  believe  that  up  to  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  animal  the  defendant  was 
ignorant  that  there  was  any  disease.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  the  magistrates  had  to  be  careful  to  strictly  observe 
the  law,  and  therefore  they  could  not  but  convict  the 
defendant  of  what  might  be  called  a  technical  offence. 
Taking  the  mitigating  circimistances  into  consideration, 
the  Bench  had  decided  to  inflict  a  fine  of  20s.  and  costs, 
in  all  £2  I2s.  6d. 

At  the  Exeter  Police  Court,  John  Whiteway,  butcher, 
of  Paris  Street,  was  summoned  for  having  in  his  posses- 
sion half  a  carcase  of  lamb,  which  was  then  unfit  for 
food.  Mr.  Shorto  (Town  Clerk)  prosecuted,  and  Mr. 
Orchard  defended.  Mr.  Shorto  said  he  appeared  for  Mr. 
Wreford,  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances.  Mr.  Wreford  knew 
that  the  lamb  previously  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Bowden,  of 
Woodbury,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Whiteway,  as  during  the 
morning  in  question  he  saw  it  in  Mr.  Bowden's  possession, 
and  acquainted  him  that  it  was  unfit  for  food.  Mr. 
Whiteway  gave  a  most  absurd  price  for  the  lamb,  the 
usual  price  being  about  15s.,  whereas  he  gave  only  5s. 
Whiteway  had  the  lamb  killed,  offered  a  part  of  it  for  sale 
to  his  customers,  and  the  other  part  hunsr  in  his  shop. 
Defendant  was  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20,  and 
he  asked  their  Worships  to  mark  their  sense  of  this  case 
by  inflicting  a  fine  that  would  ensure  the  safety  of  cus- 
tomers from  purchasing  meat  that  was  totally  unfit  for 
human  food.  Mr.  Wreford,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 
the  city  of  Exeter,  said  from  information  he  received  on 
Tuesday  last  he  went  to  the  shop  of  the  defendant  in 
Paris  Street.  He  there  examined  a  portion  of  lamb  hung 
up  in  the  shop.  It  was  half  a  carcase  and  the  right  side. 
Tt  was  dressed  and  hung  up  behind  a  door  leading  into  a 


passage.  After  having  inspected  the  lamb,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  totally  unfit  for  food.  He  left 
his  assistant  in  charge,  and  immediately  sent  for  Dr.  Bell 
and  Mr.  Heath.  Whilst  Dr.  Bell  and  witness  were  in  the 
shop  defendant  came  in,  and,  in  reply  to  certain  questions, 
said  he  had  purchased  the  lamb  for  5s.  Defendant 
afterwards  said  Mr.  Bowden  let  him  have  the  carcase  to 
do  his  best  with  it.  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Orchard : 
His  opinion  was  that  the  lamb  was  diseased  and  unfit  for 
food.  The  lamb  was  very  small  and  thin.  He  saw  some 
of  the  lamb  in  defendant's  cart,  which  he  was  selling  to 
his  customers.  Dr.  Bell,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  said  he  examined  half  a  carcase  of  lamb  in  Mr. 
Whiteway's  shop.  He  saw  it  was  unfit  for  food,  because 
its  condition  was  very  wet.  The  lungs  were  congested, 
and  the  whole  lamb  was  quite  unfit  for  human  consumptiou. 
Mr.  Whiteway  said  he  only  gave  6s.  for  the  animal,  as  it 
was  suffering  from  a  bad  cold.  Cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Mr.  Orchard :  He  certainly  thought  that  the  lamb  when 
slaughtered  had  inflammation,  and  was  also  diseased. 
The  meat  was  wet  and  flabby.  The  liver  and  the  intes- 
tines could  not  be  found.  Mr.  Heath,  veterinary  surgeon, 
said  he  had  examined  half  a  carcase  of  lamb,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances.  The  animal,  he 
should  say,  was  in  fair  store  condition,  and  neither  fat 
nor  lean.  The  meat  was  damp  and  flabby,  and  not  at  all 
wholesome.  On  examination  he  found  the  lungs  were 
affected  vrith  pleurisy,  which  alone  would  make  it  de- 
cidedly unfit  for  food.  The  other  half  of  the  lamb,  when 
he  saw  it,  was  cut  into  proper  butcher's  joints.  He  gave 
the  meat  to  his  dogs,  and  that  was  all  it  was  fit  for* 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Orchard:  Animals  at  this  time  of 
the  year  were  subject  to  pleurisy.  The  body  had  been 
blown.  Mr.  Westron :  How  was  the  body  blown  ?  What 
kind  of  air  was  blown  mto  it  ?  Mr.  Heath :  The  air  from 
the  butcher's  lungs.  Mr.  Heath,  continuing,  said  au 
experienced  butcher  would  easily  detect  that  the  lamb 
was  diseased.  Mr.  Shorto :  Now,  what  would  have  been 
a  fair  market  value  of  a  lamb  like  the  present  one? 
Would  five  shillings  have  been  a  fair  price  ?  Mr.  Heath : 
Certainly  not.  The  lamb  if  it  had  been  in  a  propor 
state  would  have  been  worth  about  158.  The  lamb  was 
not  fit  for  the  butcher  at  all ;  it  was  far  too  small.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Bench  said  they  were  satisfied  that  the 
defendant  had  offered  meat  that  was  diseased  and  unfit 
for  human  food  for  sale.  The  case  was  one  of  considerable 
importance,  as  defendant  must  have  Known  by  the  price 
he  gave  for  the  animal  that  it  was  not  a  good  one.  He 
would  be  fined  £2  10s.  and  the  expenses— £8  19s.  6d.  or 
14  days'  imprisonment  in  default. 

Robert  Bowden,  a  farmer,  of  Greendale,  Woodbury 
Salterton,  appeared  at  the  Exeter  Police  Court,  before 
Mr.  J.  Knapman  and  other  magistrates,  in  answer  to  a 
summons  charging  him  with  unlawfully  aiding  and  abet- 
ting Alfred  Whiteway,  a  butcher,  of  Paris  Street,  Exeter, 
to  deposit  and  expose  for  sale  for  the  food  of  man  a  car- 
case  of  a  lamb  which  was  unfit  for  such  food,  and  which 
has  been  seized  and  condemned.  Mr.  G.  R.  Shorto  (town 
olerk)  appeared  to  prosecute  on  behalf  of  the  inspector  of 
nuisances  and  foods  and  drugs  for  the  city  (Mr.  Wreford)^ 
and  Mr.  W.  Brown  represented  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Shorto,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the  prosecution 
was  taken  under  the  5th  section  of  the  11th  and  12th  Vic- 
toria, chapter  43,  and  the  aider  and  abettor  was  liable  to 
the  same  penalty  as  the  actual  offender.  At  a  previous 
Court,  Alfred  Whiteway  was  charged  with  having  on  his 
premises,  exposed  for  sale  for  the  food  of  man,  half  a  car^ 
case  of  lamb  which  was  unfit  for  food,  and  the  defendant 
was  now  chained  with  aiding  and  abetting  in  such  expo- 
sure for  sale.  He  then  called  Mr.  Wreford  and  Mr. 
Whiteway. 

The  latter  stated  that  he  gave  the  defendant  5s.  for  the 
whole  carcase,  which  weighed  about  20  lb.  Subsequent  to 
his  purchasing  it  defendant  came  to  him,  said  the  inspec- 
tor had  been  inquiring  after  the  lamb,  and  asked  him  to 
let  him  have  the  side,  as  he  wished  to  take  it  to  Mr. 
Heath  for  examination. 

The  Chairman  :  It  most  have  been  apparent  that  ther* 
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was  somethiog  the  matter  with  it,  if  you  bought  it  for  8d. 
per  lb. 

Hr.  Whiteway:  It  is  always  our  place  to  buy  it  as 
cheap  as  wo  can. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Bench  said  that  the  charge  was  a 
▼ery  serious  one,  and  the  citizens  must  be  protected  in  a 
matter  of  such  great  importance.  It  most  affected  the 
health  of  the  city.  Defendant  was  the  first  person  who 
had  been  tried  in  that  Court  as  an  aider  and  abettor,  and 
if  he  had  not  been,  it  would  not  now  hare  been  a  question 
of  fining,  but  one  of  imprisonment.  The  Bench  would 
haTe  dealt  rery  strongly  in  the  matter.  As  it  was  the 
first  case,  however,  he  would  only  have  to  pay  a  fine 
eiznilar  to  that  which  Whiteway  had  paid,  viz.  50s.  and 
the  expenses.  He  hoped  that  this  would  be  a  caution  to 
others,  and  show  people  that  they  cannot  send  diseased 
meat  into  the  city  without  escaping  punishment.  He 
added  that  the  next  offender  would  be  sent  to  prison 
without  the  option  of  a  fine. 

At  the  Manchester  C'ity  Police  Court,  Thomas  Wilson, 
a  butcher,  of  83,  London  Road,  was  charged  under  the 
Pablic  Health  Act  with  having  a  quantity  of  diseased 
meat  exposed  for  sale  in  his  shop.  Mr.  J.  Page,  super- 
intendent of  the  markets  department  of  the  ^lancheeter 
Oorporation,  prosoecuted.  (hi  the  morning  of  July  14, 
Inspector  Atkinson  was  called  by  a  police  officer  to  the 
defendant's  shop,  which  was  then  open.  He  found  in  the 
shop  half  of  the  carcase  of  a  cow,  partly  in  joints  and 
partly  in  small  pieces.  The  remainder  of  the  carcase  was 
in  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the  premises.  The  whole  of 
the  fiesh  was  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  disease.  There 
were  in  the  shop  other  pieces  of  meat  which,  although 
poor  and  thin,  were  not  diseased.  The  diseased  pieces 
were  afterwards  examined  by  Mr.  Kdwin  Faulkner,  vete- 
rinary surgeon,  and  they  were  subsequently  taken  before 
a  magistrate  and  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  Mr.  Faulknor 
stated  that  his  examination  of  the  carcase  showed,  that 
the  animal  was  what  was  known  as  a  **piner*'or  **  waster.'* 
It  had  been  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  a  contagious 
disease,  and  from  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissues. 
The  animal  had  evidently  been  killed  to  keep  it  from 
dying  on  the  owner's  hands.  People  who  ate  fiesh  in  this 
state  of  disease  were  likely  to  catch  the  disease.  The 
total  penalty  tu  which  the  defendant  could  be  subjected 
was  £1,800,  as  there  were  so  many  pieces  of  meat.  The 
Chairman  said  it  was  a  very  had  case  indeed — one  of  the 
most  serious  which  had  come  before  them.  The  defen- 
dant had  been  selling  to  poor  people  moat  which  was 
most  likely  to  spread  disease  amongst  themu  They  would 
infiiot  a  penalty  of  £20  and  costs,  with  the  alternative  of 
two  months'  imprisonment.  The  defendant  might  think 
himself  fortunate  that  he  had  got  off  so  lightly. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS^ 
ACT,  1878. 

At  the  Barnstaple  Police  Court  on  July  22,  Richard 
"Wadland,  farmer,  of  Roborough,  near  Torrington,  was 
charged  on  the  ii^ormation  of  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Borough  of  Barnstaple,  that  on  June  8  in  the 
parish  of  Barnstaple  he  caused  to  be  carried  certain 
diseased,  animals,  to  wit  six  diseased  pigs,  on  the  highway 
in  the.  Borough  of  Barnstaple,  contrary  to  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878.  Mr.  Bosson  prosecuted, 
and  Mr.  Friend  of  Exeter  was  for  the  defence.  In  intro- 
ducing the  case  Mr.  Bosson  said  the  offence  was  committed 
under  the  Act,  1878,  and  the  fine  was  £20  in  respect  to  a 
number  of  animals  up  to  four,  and  above  that  number  £6 
each.  In  the  Act  it  was  provided  that  Orders  of  Council 
should  be  included  in  the  Act,  and  under  an  Order  issued 
on  September  21,  1886,  it  was  made  an  offence  to  convey 
animals  affected,  among  other  things,  with  swine  fever. 
It  was  under  that  order  that  the  present  proceedings 
were  taken.  The  defendant  pleaded  <fnofc  guilty."  Mr. 
Friend  said  he  would  admit  the  carrying  of  the  pigs  over 
the  highway. 

Frederick   Chanter,  butcher,  of  Barnstaple,  deposed 


that  on  the  last  Monday  in  May  he  went  to  Mr.  Wadland's 
farm  and  agreed  to  buy  seven  pigs,  for  which  he  was  to 
pay  £19.  So  far  as  he  could  see  the  pigs  were  then 
perfectly  healthy.  They  were  to  be  delivered  on  Monday 
June  3.  He  had  not  paid  anything  in  respect  of  the  pigs. 
He  next  saw  the  animals  at  the  slaughter  house  on 
Monday,  June  3,  at  12.16.  Four  were  then  killed,  and 
the  slaughterman,  Knill,  was  scalding  the  first  pig.  He 
could  not  see  anything  particular  the  matter  with  the 
four  killed  pigs  until  he  opened  them.  On  opening  the 
first  one  he  found  congealed  blood  inside  the  hind  leg. 
He  could  not  say  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  sent  for 
Mr.  Penhale.  It  was  very  unusual  to  find  congealed 
blood  in  this  manner.  The  carcase  that  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Wadland  was  in  his  shop,  but  on  discovering  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  the  others,  he  had  it  sent 
down  to  the  slaughter-house.  By  Mr.  Friend :  He  had 
been  in  the  business  nine  years,  but  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  swine  fever.  He  had  never  before  seen  a 
pig  affected  with  swine  fever.  When  he  saw  the  pigs  at 
Mr.  Wadland's  there  were  two  animals  in  the  stye  besides 
the  ones  he  bought ;  one  of  the  two  was  already  sold  and 
the  other  was  not  fat  enough  for  witness.  If  the  two 
were  quite  healthy  he  should  say  it  would  be  a  considera- 
ble guide  for  the  owner  with  regard  to  the  others.  On 
the  Monday  in  question  he  was  putting  his  horse  in  the 
stable  when  the  slaughterman  asked  him  if  he  had  seen 
the  pigs  which  had  come  for  him  as  one  of  them  had 
died.  He  at  once  went  to  the  slaughter-house.  The 
mark  on  the  slaughtered  pig's  leg  was  just  such  a  mark 
as  he  should  expect  to  see  from  a  bruise.  The  day  was 
a  very  hot  one,  and  he  should  think  it  exceedingly  unwise 
for  a  farmer  to  have  sent  pigs  which  he  thought  to  be 
diseased  on  such  a  long  journey.  The  way  in  which  they 
were  sent  was  the  very  way  to  invite  inspection  and  court 
detection.  He  saw  the  animals  twice  the  day  he  bought 
them,  and  they  were  quite  sound,  or  he  would  not  have 
bought  them.  By  the  Bench :  He  gave  £19  for  the  pigs, 
which  was  the  market  price.  Mr.  Wadland  first  wanted 
£22. 

William  Garland,  Inspector  of  Nuisancos  (Barnstaple), 
said  on  June  3  his  attention  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Chanter 
to  the  condition  of  pigs  in  the  slaughter-house.  When 
he  got  to  the  slaughter-house  there  were  five  dead  and 
two  living,  four  of  the  dead  ones  having  been  recently 
slaughtered.  He  examined  the  carcases  and  the  entrails  ; 
they  were  far  from  healthy.  He  did  not  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  them,  but  he  found  a  large  ulcer  on  a 
part  of  the  stomach.  He  had  never  before  seen  swine 
fever. 

William  Knill,  slaughterman,  stated  that  he  had  charge 
of  the  slaughter-house.  He  was  there  on  June  8  when 
the  waggon  arrived  with  Mr.  Chanter's  pigs.  One  of 
them  was  dead  and  three  of  the  others  were  almost  gone. 
He  got  them  out  of  the  waggon  immediately  and  *'  stuck  " 
them.  When  he  commenced  to  dress  them,  he  saw  there 
was  something  wrong.  He  had  never  seen  pigs  like  it 
before.  Later  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Wadland  came  to  the 
slaughter-house,  and  witness  heard  him  say  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  that  it  was  not  the  small  one  that  was 
dead.  There  were  two  smaller  than  the  rest.  It  was 
the  next  to  the  smallest  that  was  nead.  Mr.  Friend 
asked  whether  Mr.  Wadland  did  not  say  that  he  should 
not  have  been  surprised  if  it  was  the  little  one  that  was 
dead?  Witness  said  it  was  something  like  that.  He 
should  not  think  the  small  pig  was  trampled  to  death  by 
the  others ;  he  saw  no  marks  to  indicate  this.  It  might 
have  got  under  the  others.  The  driver  told  him  he  had 
come  along  step  by  step.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Friend,  witness 
said  there  was  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  pigs.  The 
smallest  animal  was  crippled  in  its  hind  legs.  He  did  not 
notice  that  any  of  the  other  animals  were  crippled. 

William  Penhale,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Barnstaple,  sai  I  he 
had  been  in  practice  in  the  town  for  fifteen  years.  On 
June  8  he  inspected  the  pigs  concerned  at  the  slaughter- 
hoase.  They  were  all  affected  with  swine  fever,  but  the 
disease  was"  not  of  long  standing,  although  very  well 
marked.     In  his  opinion  the  disease  had]^>i%  shown  itself 
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for  a  few  days,  but  as  soon  as  ferer  showed  itself,  it  was 
apparent  to  un  ordinary  observer  that  the  pi)f  was  ill. 
He  knew  Mr.  Wadland ;  he  sent  for  witness  three  years 
ago  when  the  pigs  on  his  farm  were  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  swine  fever,  and  were  killed.  Cross-examined : 
Mr.  Penhale  detailed  the  symptoms  of  swine  fever,  and 
said  they  were  very  varied  indeed.  It  was  possible  that 
though  Mr.  Wadland  had  seen  swine  fever  once,  he  might 
not  again  recognize  it.  Mr.  Friend  asked  whether,  if  the 
pigs  were  lively  and  happy  in  their  stye,  when  sent  away 
it  would  not  throw  the  owner  off  his  guard  ?  Mr.  Pen- 
hale:  Yes;  if  they  were  apparently  healthy,  but  there 
was  a  brash  inside  the  shoulders  which  might  have  been 
seen  easily.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Bosson,  witness  said  it  was 
quite  possible  for  some  pigs  to  escape  swine  fever,  even  if 
with  others.  All  pigs  did  not  take  it.  Pigs  kept  running 
out-of-doors  wore  less  liable  to  it  than  pigs  kept  indoors. 

In  opening  the  case  for  the  defence,  Mr.  Friend  said  in 
the  case  of  his  client  there  had  been  no  design  or  desire 
whatever  of  the  kind.  Whatever  took  place  on  June  8 
was  to  him  unknown  in  the  foundation,  and  unexplained. 
The  defendant  was  chained  with  a  criminal  act,  and  be- 
fore  their  worships  could  convict  they  must  be  satisfied 
that  he  had  a  criminal  mind. 

The  Bench  drew  Mr.  Friend*s  attention  to  a  sub-section 
of  the  Act,  which  provided  that  a  conviction  should  foUow 
if  the  Bench  was  satisfied  that  the  defendant  might  by 
reasonable  diligence  have  obtained  knowledge. 

Mr.  Friend  said  they  would  hear  from  the  lips  of  the 
defendant  himself  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  animals  to  indicate  any  form  of  disease,  and 
unless  such  appearances  were  visible  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  a  man  would  send  for  a  veterinary.  Al- 
though the  defendant  was  presumed  to  have  knowledge, 
he  thought  the  Bench  would  hardly  like  to  convict  upon 
suspicion. 

Mr.  Richard  Wadland  was  then  called,  and  stated  that 
he  was  a  farmer,  of  Owlacombe,  Roborough.  On  Mon- 
day, May  26,  he  had  fifty-one  pigs ;  forty-two  or  forty- 
three  were  running  and  the  remainder  penned.  On  that 
day  Mr.  Chanter,  butcher,  of  Barnstaple,  came  to  his 
farm,  and  purchased  seven  pigs  for  £19.  At  that  time,  so 
far  as  he  saw,  the  pigs  were  perfectly  healthy.  He 
agreed  to  deliver  the  pigs  on  the  following  Monday,  June 
8.  On  the  previous  Saturday  he  attended  Torrington 
market,  and  on  his  return  home  one  of  the  pigs  had  been 
slaughtered  because  it  had  injured  its  leg.  He  examined 
the  carcase  on  the  following  day  (Sunday).  He  saw  a 
small  bruise  on  the  inside  of  the  off  hind  leg.  With  that 
exception  there  was  nothing  in  the  pig  to  indicate  but 
that  it  was  perfectly  healthy.  He  had  seen  the  other  six 
at  intervals  the  week  previously,  and  saw  no  symptoms  of 
disease  whatever.  He  saw  them  lifted  into  the  wagon  on 
the  morning  of  June  8 ;  two  of  the  pigs  were  crippled,  as 
they  had  been  for  five  or  six  weeks,  but  nothing  else  ap- 
peared to  be  the  matter  with  them.  They  ate  well,  and 
gained  flesh  up  to  the  time  they  left  the  defendant's  yard. 
He  received  no  intimation  from  anyone  that  his  pigs  were 
suffering  from  swine  fever,  or  even  had  indications  of  it. 
After  Mr.  Chanter*s  pigs  were  removed  there  were  two 
others  left  in  the  same  stye,  and  a  sow  and  seven  young 
pigs  in  another  division  of  the  same  building.  There  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  them.  He  slaughtered  the  large 
pig  that  was  left,  and  one  of  his  workmen  had  a  ham  off 
it.  He  would  tell  them  what  kind  of  meat  it  was.  Mr. 
John  Penhale,  veterinaxy  surgeon,  of  Bideford,  visited 
defendant's  farm  on  Wednesday,  June  5,  and  examined 
the  pigs  that  were  left,  but  he  found  nothing  the  matter 
with  them.  On  the  previous  occasion  when  his  pigs  had 
swine  fever,  he  immediately,  on  discovering  they  were 
amiss,  sent  for  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  informed  the 
superintendent  of  police  at  Torrington  that  they  were  ill, 
but  he  did  not  then  know  what  was  the  matter  with  tnem, 
and  he  requested  him  to  go  out  with  a  veterinary.  None 
of  the  symptoms  which  presented  themselves  on  that 
occasion  were  present  in  the  pigs  he  sent  to  Mr.  Chanter. 
His  explanation  of  the  remark  that  he  should  not  have 
been  surprised  if  one  of  the  little  pigs  had  died  on  the 


road  was  that  in  the  heat  of  the  day  and  travelling  a  jour- 
ney it  might  have  got  down  and  been  trampled  upon  and 
suffocated.  Cross-examined:  When  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Chanter  saying  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  kill 
one  of  the  pigs,  and  he  was  to  *Mo  the  best  he  could  with 
it,"  he  meant  that  perhaps  Mr.  Chanter  did  not  want  to 
kill  the  pigs  at  once,  and  he  might  have  to  sell  it  at  a 
loss,  and  in  that  case  witness  would  have  made  an 
allowance. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Bench  (Mr.  W.  P.  Hiern)  said 
they  had  unanimously  decided  to  convict  in  this  case,  and 
defendant  would  be  fined  £12  and  expenses,  or  in  default 
two  months'  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Friend  asked  their  worships  to  grant  him  a  case  on 
the  point  of  want  of  knowledge,  if  they  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  case  further. 

The  Chairman  sud  they  found  as  a  fact  that  the  defen- 
dant with  reasonable  diligence  could  have  obtained  that 
knowledge. 


Abb  Flats  oitb  BniLDiiro? 
At  Hammersmith,  Mr.  F.  Shingleton  appeared  to 
answer  an  adjourned  sunmions  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  E. 
T.  Enightley,  District  Surveyor  of  Hammersmith,  who 
claimed  fees  in  respect  of  some  flats  which  he  had  erected 
in  Haarlem  Road.  The  complainant  claimed  a  fee  in 
respect  of  each  flat,  contending  that  it  was  a  separate 
building,  but  the  magistrate  decided  against  him,  holding 
that  there  was  only  one  building.  A  certain  amount  had 
been  paid  on  account,  which,  according  to  the  magistrate's 
decision,  was  in  excess  of  the  legal  claim,  and  the  sum- 
mons was  adjourned  to  give  Mr.  Knightley  an  opportunity 
to  refund  the  money,  the  question  of  costs  to  remain  in 
abeyance.  Mr.  Douglas  Norman  defended,  and  said  a 
letter  had  been  received  stating  that  the  question  of  fees 
could  be  arranged  at  the  Court.  Mr.  Enightley  said  he 
was  sorry  the  magistrate  could  n6t  agree  with  him,  but 
he  Had  given  him  protection  in  case  of  fire.  He  then 
submitted  an  amended  claim  on  account  of  concrete  walls, 
amounting  to  £7  13s.  9d.  Mr.  Curtis-Bennett  pointed 
out  that  on  the  former  occasion  the  complainant  agreed 
to  £5  2s.  6d.  Now  that  there  was  a  decision  against  him 
a  iiew  claim  was  nwde.  Mr.  Enightley  said  he  did  not 
think  of  it.  Mr.  Curtis-Bennett  bound  the  complainant 
to  the  first  amount,  based  upon  a  calculation  of  the  fees 
for  the  one  building,  and,  as  Mr.  Enightley  agreed  to 
refund  the  excess,  £smissed  the  summons  without  costs.. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS  ON  SANI- 
TARY SUBJECTS  PUBLISHED  SINCE 
JUNE  15,  1889. 

(To  he  had  of  Messrs.  P.  S.  Euro  &  Son,  5,  King 
Street,  Westmintter,  S,  W,) 

Agricultural   Department. — ^Annual  Report  for  1888. 

Coloured  Piates.     8vo.   7s.  9d. 

The  Appendix  contains  Reports  by  Prof.  Crookahank  on 
Tabercnlu:  Mammitis  in  Cows  in  the  Exparimente  relating 
to  the  Infectivity  of  the  Milk  and  Bemarks  on  the 
Taberole  Baolllng.— On  Actinomycosis  Hominis  in  Oreat 
Britain  and  For«dicu  Countriee. 

Alkali  Works.— Inspector's  Report  for  1888.  25ih 
Annual    Diagranu,    8vo lid. 

Army.  Contagious  Diseases. — Return  showing  for 
14  laige  Stations  formerly  under  the  Provisions  of 
the  0.  D.  Acts,  the  Ratio  of  Admission  into  Hospital 
for  Secondary  Syphilis  in  each  year  1881  to  1888. 

Army. — Medical  Department.  Report  on  the  Health 
and  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Army  for  1887.  Vol 
XXIX.     8vo.   Is.  8d. 

Artisans*  Dwellings. — ^Retum  in  respect  of  each  Dis- 
trict  of  the  number  of  Dwelling  Houses  reported 
since  1888  as  Dangerous  to  Health,  and  steps  taken 
by  the  Local  Authorities  under  the  Artizans'  Dwel- 
lings Acts Id. 

Diphtheria.— Dr.  Bruce  Low's  Report  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  Diphtheria  in  the  Halstead 
Registration  District  (No.  44) Is. 

uiyiLiz.eu  uy  -x^-j  v^  v.^' -x  i.v^ 
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London.  Cemeteries.-  Return  of  Metropolitan  Geme- 
teriea  with  Particulars  of  Acreage,  Number  of 
Burials,  &C.&C Id. 

London.  Water. — Returns  relating  to  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Companies;  Maximum  Number  of  Houses 
supplied  in  1883  and  1887,  Rates  and  Rentals  re- 
oeived,  Capital,  Dividend,  Ac.  &c 2d. 

"Water  Supply. — Return  showing  for  22  large  Towns 
the  Particulars  of  their  Water  Undertakings,  such  as 
Area  supplied.  Population,  Average  Daily  Supply, 
Waste,  Capital  Cost  of  Undertaking,  Income,  Cost  of 
of  Maintenance,  Average  Death  Rate,  &c,  &c....    4d. 

BiUs. 

Metropolis  Water,  No.  8.     (O.  Y.  Morgan) Id. 

Movable  DmeUingM.    (Burt)  2d. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

^itdi  alteram  partem. 
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tMuA  boar  the  tt^noturtf  of  th«  writ«r«,  Ounigh 
not  vscunriky  /or  ptiblioatvm.] 


PUBLIC  LECTURES  ON  SANITATION. 
I  j>o  not  wish  to  lay  claim  to  being  able  to  wield  the  pen  in 
»  more  able  manner  than  J.  T. ,  whoseletter  appears  in  the 
RscoRD  for  July  on  the  aboTC  subject.  But  I  could  not 
lielp  noticing  that  he  considers  the  only  way  for  sanitary 
inspectors  to  improve  their  position  is  by  educating  the 
pixblie.  Now  I  have  in  my  mind  another  plan  whereby 
some  inspectors  can  improve  their  position,  and  that  is  by 
educating  themselves.  I  use  the  word  some  advisedly, 
because  there  are  nuiny  who  have  moved  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  are  not  content  with  doing  their  work  in 
A  perfunctory  manner,  never  deviating  from  the  course 
adopted  some  twenty  years  ago  ;  others  again  care  less  for 
tlie  public,  but  seek  to  please  only  their  direct  masters, 
**  the  Board  or  Committee,"  such  was  the  expression  used 
to  me  by  a  rural  inspector  not  long  since.  How  then  can 
J.  T.  expect  such  men  to  stand  up  and  endeavour  to  teach 
tliAt  which  they  do  not  themselves  thoroughly  know  ? 

However,  J.  T.  is  quite  right  in  the  issue  which  he  has 
rmised.  He  and  I  are  thoroughly  agreed  on  that  point; 
onljy  you  see,  I  would  begin  a  step  further  back,  and  say 
educate  self  first.  Personally  I  have  given  several 
public  lectures  on  various  phases  of  **  House  Sanitation," 
and  I  bave  just  arranged  for  one  during  the  coming 
•winter ;  but  whilst  there  are  many  subjects  in  the  field  of 
•*  Saoitation,''  which  would  be  of  public  interest,  there  are 
xnmny  vrhich  would  interest  inspectors  only,  and  my  sug- 
j^eetion  is  this,  that  the  Associations  should  hold  **  open 
aesaions  "  f or  some  subjects  and  "private  sessions  **  for 
the  more  exclusive  subjects,  and  thus  I  think  the  wish  of 
J.  T.  would  be  met. 

ITHiile  speaking  of  associations,  we  see  that  the  Northern, 
^fl^imiwtj  and  London  inspectors  have  theirs,  but  we  in 
the  West  are  devoid  of  any  means  of  concerted  action  or 
snterchange  of  ideas.  I  for  one  should  be  very  glad  to  help 
In  any  way  for  the  formation  of  a  Western  society,  if  other 
inspeetors  in  the  district  think  well  of  the  matter. 
W.  J.  Addiscott, 

Cert.  San.  Inst., 

Plymouth.                                         Assist.  Inspector. 
♦ 

NOTICES    OF    MEETINGS. 

BEOT7LATIOKS  FOB  CANDIDATES  FOB  THE  DIPLOMA 

XS  PUBLIC  HEALTH  OF  THE  BOYAL  COLLEGE  OF 

SUBOEONS  IK  IBELAND. 

I. — Stated  fHMTnfaatioag  will  be  held  quarterly.     Special  exa- 

jutnitiann  will  be  held  on  soch  dates  as  the  Council  xnay  from 

s  to  time  appoint  on  each  indiTidnal  application. 


H. — ^Every  ouididate  must  possess  a  registsable  qualiflcation. 
«jeid  most  k>dge  his  application  and  fees  with  the  Begistrar  of 
c]bi0  CoUege  one  clear  fortnight  before  the  date  iixed  for  the 
^^XBSftination. 

IIX.>-Bejeeted  Candidatee  will  not  be  permitted  to  present 
fjatemaeihree  for  re-examination  until  after  the  lapse  of  three 
jaarf******  from  the  date  of  their  rejeetion. 


IV.— The  fee  for  all  candidates  of  the  College  is  seven  gnmeas. 
Candidates  admitfced  to  a  special  examination  most  pay  an  addi- 
tional fee  of  three  guineas ;  no  portion  of  the  fees  will  be  returned 
to  rejected  candidates.  ,  ^       ... 

v.— The  exxuninationB  will  be  conducted  by  means  of  written 
papers,  practical  and  oral  examinations,  and  will  occupy  three 

Vl.— Si«fcject«  for  Eawmination.— Chemt«try,  PHy«Jc«,  and  y»c«>- 
Mopy.— The  methods  of  exnmining  atmospheric  air,  and  the 
detection  therein  of  impurities  injurious  to  healih ;  of  eMumning 
water,  beer,  and  milk,  and  of  other  articles  of  food  and  dxink, 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  impurities  and  adulterations 
therein ;  of  detecting  the  more  important  injurious  substances 
in  articles  of  dress  and  of  decoration.  The  construction  and  use 
of  thermometers,  of  barometers,  of  hygrometers,  and  other  m- 
struments  used  in  meteorology  and  climatology. 

VH.— B»u7tti*ertii«.— The  candidate  will  be  tested  with   refer. 

rater  supply,  drainage,  dispos^of 

general  construction  and  samtamon 


lighting,  water  supply, 
sewage  and  refuse,  and  on  the  general  c 
of  public  buildings  and  other  premises. 


enoe  to  Tentilationi    , 
I  and  refuse,  an( 

.  KT^^lic  buildings  an r ,, 

TOL— Hyj/wrtc— The  candidate  will  be  examined  upon  the 
fetiology  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  preventible 
diseases;  Uie  sanitary  precautions  that  should  be  adopted  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  epidemic  and  endemic  infectious  disease ; 
the  ciroumstunoes  that  render  certain  manufactories  prejudicial 
to  health ;  unhealthy  occupations ;  the  diseases  of  animals  used 
as  food. 

TI^— Sanitary  L«giriation.— The  candidate  wUl  be  required  to 
prove  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  principal  statutes  bearing  on 
pubUc  health,  vis. :— The  PubUc  Health  Acts,  and  the  Acts  m- 
corporated  therewith;  the  Artizans*  Dwellings  Acts ;  l^e  Artl- 
zans'  and  Labourers'  Dwelling  Improvement  Acts ;  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Acts ;  the  Yaccination  Acts ;  the  Con- 
taffious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts. 

T.—Viial  Statwtic«.— The  candidate  will  be  examined  onthe 
methods  of  calculating  the  rates  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Ma^ 
riages ;  the  rates  of  mortality  caused  by  various  diseases  j  and 
the  influence  of  climatic  conditions  upon  death-rates. 
CovDUCT  OF  Examinations. 
ist  Day — 10  o'clock  to  i.— Written  examination  on  Chemistry, 
Physics. 
3  to  6  o'clock.— Written   examination    on    Sanitary 
Legislation  and  Vital  Statistics, 
and  Day— 10  to  1  o'clock.— Written  Examination  on  Hygiene  and 
Engineering. 
3  to  6  o'clock.— Oral  Examinations  on  the  preceding 
subjects. 
5zd  Day— 10  to  z  o'clock.— Practical  Laboratory  Examination. 
3  to  5  o'clock.— Written  report  upon  some  indicated 
locality    as   to   its   sanitary   condition  and 
requirements. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OP  PUBLIC  SANITABY 
INSPECTOBS  OF  OBEAT  BBITAIN. 
Founded  1883. 
Sib  Edwin  Chadwi>  k,  K.C.B.,  President. 
Tbx  Second  Annual  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Association,  by 
invitation   of  l&e  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Folkstone,  will 
be  held  in  that  town,  on  Wednesday,  September  4,  1889,  and  the 
Council  hope  that  the  members  who  have  not  yet  tixed  their 
summer  holidays  will  endeavour  to  make  urangements  enabling 
them  to  attend  this  meeting.    If  a  number  can  remain  at  Folke- 
stone over  Thursday  September  5,  and  will  communicate  with 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  he  will  arrange  an  excursion  to  Boulogne 
and  back  on  that  day— September  5. 

RaUway  ArrangnMntt. 
London  to  Folkestone  ana  back  on  September  4-50  each 

Ditto  if  the  party  consists  of  50     -40,, 

If  an  extension  of  time  of  return  should  be  required    i    6    „ 
by  train  leaving  Chiuring  Cross  at  8.10,  Cannon  Street  at  8.90,  and 
London  Bridge  Stations  at  8.3j,  returning  from  Folkestone  same 
day. 

OtttltiM  of  ProgravMne, 
The  members  will  be  received  in  the  Exhibition,  Folkestone, 
by  his  Worship  the  Mayor  (S.  Penfold,  Esq.,  J.P.),  at  ii.o  a.m., 
who  will  also  open  a  Conference  on  Sanitation  at  i  i.i^  a. v. 

Addresses  wUl  be  delivered  by  Dr.  W.  B&teman,  J.P.  (medical 
ofBcer  of  health),  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Fitzgerald,  M.D.,  and  a  large 
number  of  iniluential  gentlemen  are  expected  to  attend. 
Inter9al — ia.30  to  s.o. 
When  the  Members  of  the  Association  will  be  entertained  at 
luncheon  by  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Folkestone. 

The  Members  will  re-^ssemble  at  the  Town  Hall  at  3.0  p.m.,  and 
among  the  various  works  of  interest  to  be  visited  will  be  the 
Folkestone  Oas  and  Water  Works. 

Cards  and  Programme  will  be  sent  to  those  who  signify  their 
intention  of  attending. 
117,  Powerscroft  Boad,  Samvbl  C.  Lxoe,  Hon,  Sac. 

Lower  Clapton,  London,  E. 

THE  SANITABY  INSTITUTE, 
Parkes  Museum,  74A,  Margaret  Street,  W. 
At  an  Examination  held  for  Local  Surveyors,  July  sj  and  s6, 
9  Candidates  presented  themselves.    Questions  were  set  to  be 
answered  in  writing  on   the   ajth,  and  the  Candidates  were 
examined  vivd  tooe  on  the  16th. 
The  following  Candidates  were  oertifled  to  be  competent,  as 
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regards  their  Sanitary  Knowledge,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Local  Sunreyors  :— 

Gibson,  William,  Bonhoy  Road,  Exeter. 

Massey.  Joseph  Bennett,  64,  Bum  Street,  Bomley. 

Badclme,  Joseph,  Cambridge  Place,  Todmorden. 

Beid,  David  John,  3,  Post  Office  Buildings,  Inverness. 

Towison,  Samuel,  54,  Hanover  Boad,  Plumstead. 

ASSOCIATION  OP  MUNICIPAL   AND  SANITABT 

ENGINEERS  AND  SUBVETOBS. 

Examination*. 

Ths  next  Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  offices  of  Municipal 

Enraieer  and  Local  Board  Surveyor  will  be  held  at  these  offices, 

on  Friday  and  Saturday,  October  4  and  i  next. 

AppUcations  for  this  Examination  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretaxy 
not  later  than  September  $. 
Westminster  Chambers,  Thomas  Cols,  Storatory. 

II,  Victoria  Street,  London,  8.W. 
June  10, 1889. 


LOCAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

Tsa  Chelmsford  Town  Council  have  increased  the  salary  of 
their  sanitary  inspector  (Mr.  Thomas  Chilvers)  from  £24  to  £40 
per  annum. 

Thx  Hioh  Dbath-Batb  at  Alhwzck.— At  the  ordinary  meet- 
ing of  the  Alnwick  Local  Board  on  Julv  17,  Mr.  P.  B.  Wilson 
submitted  a  letter  whidi  he  had  received  from  Sir  B.  Bawlinson, 
as  follows :—  "  Lancashire  Lodge,  1 1,  Boltons, 

"  West  Brompton,  S.W.,  July  7,  1889. 
"  Dear  Sir,— I  have  duly  received  the  report  of  tiie  death-rate 
of  the  district,  and  feel  sorry  that  better  results  have  not 
followed  the  cost  of  the  local  works.  More,  however,  depends 
on  local  management  than  on  works.  As  to  the  sewers,  I  ask— 
are  they  fully  ventilated  ?  and  if  not,  this  may  easily  be  done  by 
forming  a  vertical  flue  at  the  highest  point  of  each  main  sewer 
and  by  a  manhole  severing  the  outlet  sewer  from  the  town 
sewers  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  lower  sewer  as  I  have  indicated. 
A  manhole  as  I  have  delineated  will  prevent  any  sewage  gases 
from  the  main  outfall  sewer  blovring  into  the  town  sewer.  If  it 
is  not  convenient  to  have  an  open  grate  above  the  manhole  in  the 
road  or  street,  there  may  be  side  branch  drains  to  take  the  gases 
out  of  t^e  rood.  The  local  surveyor  must  tiiink  out  the  best  way 
to  fully  ventilate  the  main  sewers.  No  house  drain  should  enter 
in  houses,  but  stop  outride  and  have  full  ventilation.— Yours,  ftc., 

*'B.  BAWLiifSOiir. 
"  P.S. — Ventilation  will  not  very  much  improve  bad  houses, 
and  there  are  too  many  of  this  sort  in  Alnwick,  some  on  towards 
the  Castle  entrance— dens  frequented  by  vagrants  and  tramps. 
Mend  these  bynew  labourers  dwellings." 

Mr.  P.  B.  Wilson  moved  that  the  letter  be  referred  to  the 
Mortality  Committee.— It  was  further  resolved  that  the  thanks 
of  the  Board  be  conveved  through  Mr.  P.  B.  Wilson  to  Sir  Bobert 
Bawlinson  for  giving  his  opinion  upon  the  town  with  which  he 
was  so  well  acquainted. 

The  Sahitabt  Administbatiok  of  thx  Bobouoh  op  Lesds.— 
In  his  quarterly  report  to  the  Sanitary  Committee  Superintendent 
Newhouse  regrets  that  the  contractor  for  the  cleansmg  of  ashpits 
has  not  yet  begun  to  cleanse  and  deodorise  the  ashpits  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  specification  and  contract,  and  trusts 
that  the  committee  will  insist  npon  the  work  being  fully  carried 
out  according  to  Mgrt- ement.  The  inspection  of  pollution  to  the 
Biver  Aire  is  being  steadily  carried  out ;  samples  and  rei>orts  on 
the  pollution  by  Local  Boards  and  works  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  borough  have  been  presented  to  the  committee,  and  the 
Town  Clerk  has  been  instructed  to  take  action. 

Thk  Islington  Vestry  have  decided  to  adopt  the  Public  Baths 
and  Washhouses  Act,  1846  and  1847.  There  were  4a  votes  for  the 
motion  and  90  against  it. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Homsoy  Local  Board,  on  July  15.  the 
Chairman  moved  that  the  salary  of  the  Surveyor,  Mr.  T.  de 
Couroy  Meade,  be  raised  £100  a  year  from  July  i,  that  his  salary 
should  be  increased  £50  a  year  from  the  ist  of  next  July,  and 
£<o  a  year  the  following  July,  making  in  all  £700  a  vear.  The 
Chairman  spoke  in  highly  eulogistic  terms  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
Meade's  services  in  connection  with  the  Board  and  district,  and 
the  motion  was  adopted. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Leicester  Town  Council,  on  July  17,  a 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  J.  Ctordon,  the  Borough  Surveyor, 
resigning  his  appointment,  consequent  on  his  recent  election  as 
Chief  Engineer  to  the  County  Council  of  London.  The  Mayor 
said  that  the  dutv  of  the  Council  would  be  to  refer  the  matter  to 
a  Committee,  and  he  moved  that  the  letter  be  referred  to  the 
Highway  and  Sewerage  Committee  and  the  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  The  letter  would  be 
received  with  mingled  feelings— not  altogether  with  regret, 
because  they  must  rejoice  that  their  friend  Mr.  Gordon  had 
obtained  what  was  termed,  he  believed,  the  blue  riband  of  his 
profession.  It  was  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Gordon  that  he 
should  have  been  the  succossful  candidate  for  so  important  a 
position,  and  they  were  losing  a  very  valuable  official— a  man 
who,  during  the  nine  years  he  had  been  with  them,  had  more 
than  justified  the  expectations  that  were  formed  of  him  when  he 
came.  Mr.  Gordon  woidd  be  the  first  to  admit  that  in  Leicester 
he  had  found  a  broad  and  wide  field  for  his  work.  They  were 
just  under  the  necessity  of  entering  upon  some  very  large  under- 
takings, and  that  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  man  of  Mr. 


Gordon's  ability.  They  would  part  with  him  with  the  deepest 
regret,  but  they  would  always  feel  that  it  was  a  credit  to  Leicester 
that  thev  ever  hod  him  as  their  Surveyor.  Alderman  Kempson 
seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Windsor  Town  Council,  a  resolution 
was  passed  that  Mr.  Thomas  Vincent  Davison,  A..M.I.C.E.,  the 
Borough  Surveyor,  be  thanked  for  the  services  rendered  by  him 
during  the  period  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Show  at  Windsor, 
and  that  an  honorarium  of  £10  loe.  be  awarded  him  for  his 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Sldpton  Sural  Sanitary  Authority  of 
July  6,  the  Clerk  mentioned  that  the  Local  Government  had 
written  informing  them  that  they  had  confirmed  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  C.  C.  Smith  as  Sanitary  Inspector  for  a  period  of  one  year 
only,  that  being  the  term  for  which  Mr.  Smith  was  originally 
appointed.  They  were  not  willing  to  appoint  him  for  the  three 
years  which  the  Guardians  had  recommended  as  they  made  it  a 
practice  never  to  re-appoint  a  person  for  a  longer  period  than  that 
for  which  he  was  originally  appointed.  The  Clerk  pointed  oat 
that  if  they  had  originally  appomted  Mr.  Smith  for  a  fortnight 
the  Local  Government  Board  would  go  on  re-appolnting  him  every 
fortnight  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
their  duty  to  act  according  to  the  directions  of  the  London 
Authority  and  appoint  Mr.  Smith  for  one  year  instead  of  three, 
as  intended.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Eastwood,  seconded  by  llr. 
Heyworth,  this  was  accordingly  done. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  IN 
IRELAND. 

Diploma  in  Public  Health. 
The  following  gentleman  having  passed  the  necessary  examlna* 

tions,  received  the  Diploma  in  Public  Health  :— 
Dr.  John   Hxmkt   Gbiffin,  M.D.,  F.  &  L.B.C.S.L.  L.a&P. 

Lond.,  L.M.K.  k  Q.C.P.I.,  L.A.H.L 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Mbdioal  Officbbs  of  Health. 

BOWMA.KXB,  Edward.  M.B.,  B.Sc.Durh.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Sunderland  Sural  District. 

DbGuicht,  Charles  D.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Olnoarof 
Health  to  the  Newport  (Monmouth)  Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 

E&Av  Fbahcis,  L.K.g.C.P.I.,  L.B.C.S.L,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  parish  of  Fulham,  at  an 
annual  sahiry  of  £300.  .    , 

Glsn,  John,  M.B.Glas.,  and  CM.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Normanby  Urban  Sanitary  Attihontj, 
vioc  Dr.  James  Glen,  M.D.,  resigned.  . 

LxwiB,  Mr.  John  N.,  has  been  appointed  a  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  Newport  fMon.),  Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 

BxiD,  George,  M.D.,  M.B.,  C.M.Aber.,  has  been  appointed  tem- 
porally Medical  Officer  to  the  Countv  of  StaffordiBhire. 

BuTHBBFOBD,  John  James,  L.B.C.F.£din.,  and  aM.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Shipley  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  vice  Mr.  W.  H.  Ellis,  resigned. 

Simpson,  J.  Christian,  M.B.,  CM..  Senior  Besident  Sur^con. 
Bqyal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed  Meoicai 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Parish  of  Fettercaim. 

Whiteleoob,  B.  Arthur.  B.Sc.Lond.,  M.D.,  M.B.,  M-RC.S.,hM 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  West  Biding  of  York* 
shire,  at  a  salary  of  £800  per  annum. 

Poob-Law  Medical  Officbbs. 

Allah,  Francis  J.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.Camb..  has  been  appointed 
Deputy  Puhlic  Yaccinaior  to  the  Whitechapel  Union. 

Bbettimoham,  C  R  Seppings,  L.F.P.aGhi8g..  L.A.H.Dttb., 
Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  Stogumber 
Division  of  the  Williton  Union,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Wilhton 
Union,  vice  Mr.  B.  Pairman,  resigned. 

Bbodbbick.  Dr.  H.  E..  has  been  appomted  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Barrowby  District,  Northallerton  Union,  and  to  the  Knaytoa 
District,  Thirsk  Union,  vice  Mr.  Charles  Tweedjr,  reaigned. 

Cabtbb,  Graham  A.,  M.D.Aber.,  L.B.C.S.,  L.M.Edin.,  has  been 
appomted  Medical  Officer  of  the  St.  Chad  District,  Lichheld 
Union.  .  ^  . 

Cham bbbs,  A.  B.,  M.D.,  M.Ch..  L.M.Irel..  has  been  appomted 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Staplef ord  District  of  the  Shardlow 
Union,  vice  Mr.  W.  D.  Mackern,  deceased. 

DovDBBT,  Edwin,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  L.M.,  M.E.C.S.,  has  beeiii«>- 
pointed  Medical  Officer  of  the  Third  District  of  the  Plympton 
St.  Mary  Union,  vice  Mr.  E.  C.  Langford,  deceased. 

Elliot,  J.  P.,  L.B.CP.,  L.B.C.S.,  Ij.M.Edin.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  the  Second  District  of  the  BeUing- 
nam  Union.,  vice  Dr.  Bobert  Jackson,  deceased. 

EiisoN,  Alfred,  L.E.C.P.,  L.B.CS.Edin.,  has  been  appomted 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Broadmayne  District  of  the  Dorchtf- 
ter  Union,  otoe  Mr.  Fred  fiazley  Fisher,  L  J^CP..  M.B.C.8.. 

Galbbatth,  Thomas,  M.B.,  CM.  Edln..  has  been  appointed  He^^ 
cal  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  of  the  Nunney  District^ 
Frome  Union,  vice  A.  W.  Dalby,  resigned. 

Gilbbbt,  Harvey  J.,  L.B.C.P.Edin^  M.B.C.B.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  the  Eleventh  District  Wisbeach 
Union,  vice  Mr.  S.  W.  Artindell,  MiB^.^.  L.8wA.,  resigned. 
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Gkitfitk,  F.  S.,  L  JS.C.P.  ft  S.Edin.,  has  been  appointed  Medi- 
cal Officer  to  the  Pelham  Distriot,  Bishop  Stortford  Union, 
and  of  the  Fourth  Diatrict,  Saffron  Walden  Union. 
GoBJMV.  Bijce,  L.B.C.F.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.£hig.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  to  the  Second  Dirision,  First  Dis- 
trict of  the  Halstead  Union,  vies  Mr.  Bobert  Guy  Kellett, 
L.K.Q.C.P.,  resigned. 
Obssvitood,    £.   C,   LJEt.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.En|r.,   has  been 

appointed  Public  Vaooinator  for  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone. 
Haxxix,    Samnel,   B.A.,    M.D.,   M.Ch.B.Univ.Irel.,  has  been 

api>ointed  Medical  Officer    and  Public  Yaooinator   of   the 

Bnrnham  District,  Docking  Union,  Norfolk. 
Hast,  F.  J.  Lorimer,  M.B.£din.,  CM..  LJf.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  and   Public  Yaodnator   to   the    wansford 

District  of  the  Stamford  Union,  and  to  other  offices. 
Hawkins,  Cesar  Frederick,  M.B.C.S.,  and  L.SJL.Lond.,  has  been 

appointed   District  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Yaccinator 

for  the  North  Petherton  District  of  the  Bridgewater  Union, 

Tdet  W.  J.  Todd,  M.B.C.S.,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  deceased. 
HOLDBV,     John    Sinckir,    M.D.Ou.Uni7.IreL,    L.B.C.S.Edin., 

F.O.8.,  has  been  appointed  Meaioal  Officer  of  Sudbury  Union, 

Third  District. 
HOFXXHS,  J.  W.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  First 

District  of  Leeds  Union,  vice  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  resigned. 
HuTCHiHsov,  Dr.  A.  C,  appointed  District  Medical  Officer  to 

the  Holywell  Distriot  Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Bhoreditch, 

oi«e  F.  C.  Boe,  resigned. 
isoLE,   Arnold  C,  B.A.,  M.B.,  RC.Cantab.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A., 

has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Third  District  of 

the  Oambiidge  Union,  vica  Mr.  B.  N.   Ingle,   B.A.Cantab., 

M.D.,  resigned. 
Jkbomb.  lir.  Ernest  J^  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Ofllcer  to  the  Camelford  District  and  Union 

and  Workhouse  Inflrmazy. 
Macdohald,  James  A.,  M.D.,  M.S.B.U.Irel.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  to  the  Taunton  St.  Mary  District,  Taunton 

Union,  vice  Mr.  Thomas  Leeeon,  resigned. 
tfuBPHT,    A.,  L.B.C.S.I.,  L.S:.Q.C.P.Irel..  has   been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  to  the  Babrothery  Union  (Holmpatnck  Dis- 
pensary), vice  W.  Symes,  M.B.Dublin,  F.B.O.S.Irel. 
H iLL£B,  James  O.,  M.B.,  C  Jf  .Edin.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 

Officer  to  the  Fourth  District  of  the  Bellingnam  Union,  vice 

Dr.  Bobert  Jackson,  deceased. 
MooBB,  Mr.  William  D.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to 

the  Greatham  District  of  the  oiurtlepool  Union,  vice  Mr.  J. 

Kesbitt,  resigned. 
Odkll,  Thos.,  K.B.C.S.,  L.8.A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 

Officer  of  the  Third  District  Hertford  Union. 
Pabsohs.  F.  J.  C,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  ap- 

pointed  Medical  Officer  of  Heolth  to  the  Bridgwater  Union 

and  Bural  Districts. 
PoBiBB,  Mr.  William  E.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to 

the  Western  Diriaion  of  the  Tottenham  District  of  the 

Edmonton  Union. 
PosTLEWAiTB.  Frank,   M.B.C.S.,   L.8.A.,   has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  to  the  High  District  of  the  Longtown  Union, 

vice  Mr.  H.  J.  B.  Lorraine,  resigned. 
BussELL,  James,  M.A.,  M.B.,   C.M.Edin.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical   Officer  to  the  Keighley   Union,  vice   F.  Wilson, 

LJB.C.P.,  L.B.C.8.,  resigned. 
oAWTBB,  Mr.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Public 

Vaccinator  to  the   Clevedon   District   of   the   Bedminster 

Union,  vice  Mr.  Oeor»»  Pizey,  resigned. 
SieuBBBA,  H.  J.,  M3.C.S.,  L.aA..  has  been  appointed  Medical 

Officer  of  No.  3  District  of  the  City  of  London  Union. 
SnrpABD,  Edward  Thomas,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  has  been 

been  appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Yaccinator  to  the 

No.  I  Clifton  District  of  the  Barton  Begis  Union,  vice  F.  C. 

Hawkins,  resigned. 
TnuT,  Thomas,  M J).Dnrh.,  B.C.P.,  L.F.P.8.Glasgow,  has  been 

apDointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  Whitby  Union  District, 

taa  No.  I  Division  Whitby  Bural  District,  vv;e  Dr.  Johnson 
„    Herbert,  resigned. 
Wabd,  Q.  S.,  L.B.C.P.,  L.M.,  L.B.C.S.Edln.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  to  the  Fifth  District,  Hertford  Union. 
WBsrwooD,  J.,    L.K.Q.C.P.Irel.,  has  been'  appointed  Medical 

Officer  of  the  Flllongley  District,  Meriden  Union,  vice  Q.  D. 

Bradnell,  resigned. 

PUBUC  AKALY8T8. 

CiaB.  Mr.  C.  H.,  has  been  re-apiKiinted  Public  Analyst  by  the 

Strand  District  Board  for  twelre  months,  on  the  old  terms. 
Hbatov,  Mr.,  has  been  reappointed  Public  Analyst  to  the  St.  Mar- 
tin's Yeotry  at  £50  per  annum,  or  los.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 
Pome,  Mr.  Charles  H..  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed 

Pnblie  Analyst  for  Fnlham. 

SURVETOHS. 
Ebbstts,  D.  J.,  A.BXB.A.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  office  of 

Sorreyor  to  the  Acton  Local  Board  at  a  salary  of  £300  per 

annum. 

Glebks. 
BBABCBorr,  Mr.  Arthur  J.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the 

Goardians  of  the  Droitwlch  Union,  vice  Mr.  H.  Bearcroft, 

deceased. 
Thompsoh,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Guardians 

of  the  Weatdale  Union,  vice  Mr.  J.  Lees,  resigned. 
Inbpbotobs  of  Ncisamces. 
AuoBVT,  Mr.  Edward,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nnl- 

■ttces  to  the  Ulverstone  Bural  Sanitary  District  vice  Mr.  J. 

Balthonse,  resigned. 


Bbck,  Mr.  William  C,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  to  the  Hastings  Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 

Bbvxell,  Mr.  G.  W.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
to  the  East  Bamet  Yalley  Urban  Sanitary  District,  vice  Mr. 
F.  J.  Bumble,  deceased. 

Chippbbfield,  Mr.  William  B.  H.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector 
of  Nuisances  to  the  Atherstone  Union  iu  the  room  of  Mr. 
John  Fitter.  . 

Gbeemawat,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nm- 
sances  to  the  Sedgley  Urban  Sanitary  District,  vice  Mr.  E.  T. 
Haudley. 

JoNSS,  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
to  the  Knighton  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Mr.  H. 
Anthony,  deceased. 

Latcoce,  Mr.  Thomas  W.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  to  the  Walker  (Northumberland)  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  vice  Mr.  W.  Myers. 

PooLBT,  Mr.  Heni7,  Junr.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  to  the  Bedruth  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice 
Mr.  Thomas  Glaeson,  deceased. 

BOBBBTS,  Mr.  Bobert  O.,  has  been  appointed  fnspector  of  Nui- 
sances to  the  Carnarvon  Sanitanr  Authority,  Carnarvon 
Union,  vice  Mr.  B.  Bogers,  resigned. 

Simmon D,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
to  the  Eton  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  rice  Mr.  John  White- 
house,  deceased.  

Pabkbs,  Louis  C.,lM.D.,  D.P.H.Lond.,  has  been  appointed  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Hygiene  at  University  College,  London. 

Mtjixbk,  John  W.,  L.B^Q.C.P.L,  L.B.C.S.I.,  Ac,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Wilton  Fever  Hos- 
pital, in  the  County  Borough  of  Salford,  vice  Dr.  John. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Allen,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Matlock  Urban 

Sanitary  Authority. 
Cbbebt,  Mr.  Leslie,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  East  Ashford  Union. 
DzNWOODiB,  Mr.  W.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Elsdon  District, 

Bothbury  Union. 
EwiMO,  Mr.  Charles  A.,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Hoole 

Urban  Sanitary  District. 
GoLDiE,  George,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  KM.Edin., Medi- 
cal Officer  of  Health  to  the  Borough  of  Leeds. 
Hbaden,  Mr.  C,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Droitwich  Urban 

Sanitanr  Authority. 
Hebbebt,  Dr.  Johnson,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Whitby 

Sanitary  Authority.  ^  ,  ^ 

HieoiNS.  Mr.  G.  H.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Teddington  District 

Kingston  Union. 
PiEET,  Dr.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Clevedon  Urban 

Sanitary  Authority. 
B0BBBT8.  Dr.  Arthur.  Medical  Officer  to  the   Bingley  Urban 

Sanitary  Authority. 
Tdbnbb,  Mx.  F.  H.,  Medical  Officer  to  No.  a  District,  Wycombe 

Union. 
Wbbsteb,  Mr.  John  L.,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Malton 

Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
WxLxiN,  G.  C,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Parish  of  Burwash. 


VACANCIES. 


PBorsssoB  OF  Enginekbino,  Ac. —  The  Professorship  of 
Engineering  and  Mechanics  having  become  vacant^  the 
Governors  of  the  Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh,  will  be 
glad  to  receive  applications  for  the  appointment.  The  new 
professor  will  commence  duties  on  September  16.  Written 
applications,  accompanied  by  thirty  copies  of  testimonals, 
should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  George  Heriot's  Trust, 
90,  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  by  August  2%.  Salary,  £400  per 
annum. 

Medical  OrriCEB.— The  Leeds  Corporation  Sanitary  Committee 
have  decided  to  recommend  to  the  Council  the  advertising 
for  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Borough  of  Leeds,  at 
a  salary  of  £700  a  year. 

Medical  OrriCEB  of  Hbai/th.— The  Chelmsford  and  Maiden 
Bural  Sanitary  Authorities  will,  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  day  of 
September  next,  proceed  to  the  appointment  (for  three  years) 
of  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  combined  Bural  Sani- 
tary Districts  of  Chelmsford  and  Moldon,  iu  the  County  of 
Essex.  Salary,  £600  per  annum,  to  include  all  travelling  and 
other  expenses.  If  the  Local  Ctovemment  Board  should 
appoint  either  of  the  above  Authorities  to  be  a  Port  Sanitai^ 
Authority,  the  officer  appointed  is,  if  required  by  such 
Authority,  to  act,  without  extra  salary,  as  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  over  the  Waters  and  District  assigned  to  such 
Authority.  The  person  appointed  will  be  debarred  from 
private  practice,  and  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  Applications,  with  testi- 
monials, k^.j  to  be  forwarded  on  or  oefore  the  17th  day  of 
August,  to  W.  W.  Duffield,  Clerk  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
96.  High  Street,  Chelmsford. 

Sttbvbtob  and  Nuisance  Inspectob.— The  St.  Austell  Guardians 
are  advertising  for  a  person  to  fill  this  post.  Salary,  £80  per 
>ear.    Application  to  be  made  to  the  Clerk,  Mr.  W.  Goode. 

Countt  SuBVBT0B.-~The  County  Council  of  Nottingham  are 
desirous  of  receiving  applications  for  the  office  01  County 
Sur.-8yor,  who  will  be  required  to  reside  near  the  town  of 
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Nottingham,  and  to  devote  the  whole  of  hie  time  to  the  die- 
charge  of  the  duties  of  his  offioe,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
engflxe  in  any  private  practice.  Salary,  £500  per  annum,  and 
in  addition  travelling  expeneee  will  be  paid.  Applicationa, 
marked  "  County  Surveyor,"  enclosing  not  more  than  three 
or  four  testimonials,  must  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  Jesse 
Hind,  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Council,  ao,  Fletcher  Gate, 
Kottingham. 

IssPECTOR  or  Wbiohtb  ahd  Mbasuubs.— The  County  Council  of 
Middlesex  require  an  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  In- 
spector of  Weights  and  Measures.  Salary,  £150  per  annum, 
moiety  of  iines,  and  rent  of  station ;  also  Inspector  under 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  for  the  Eastern  District  of  the  County. 
Salary,  £150  per  annum,  los.  on  each  conviction,  and  teavel- 
ling  expenses.  Applications  to  be  sent  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
County  Council,  Guildhall,  Westminster. 

BoBOUOH  ScBTSTOB.— The  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Leioetfter 
are  desirous  of  receiving  applications  for  the  office  of  Borough 
Surveyor.  He  will  be  reauired  to  devote  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  service  of  the  Corporation.  Salary  £700 ;  offices, 
assistants,  ^.,  provided  by  the  Council.  Pupils  not  allowed. 
Sealed  applications,  stating  age  and  qualifications,  endorsed 
"Borough  Surveyor,"  accomnanie*!  by  testimonials,  to  be 
addressed  to  John  Storey,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk*  Town  Hall, 
Leicester,  not  later  than  August  if. 

Ybstbt  Clbbk  for  the  Parish  of  Wandsworth.  Forms  of  appli. 
cation  for  this  nost  (Salary  £450  per  annum)  can  be  obtained 
at  the  Vestry  Clerk's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Wandsworth.  The 
person  appointed  will  be  required  to  devote  his  whole  time, 
and  to  provide  all  necessary  assistance.  Applications,  accom- 
panied by  not  more  than  live  testimonials  of  recent  date, 
must  be  sent  to  Mr.  £.  £.  Greville,  Vestry  Clerk,  Town  Hall, 
Wandsworth,  by  August  ao. 

Bbsidbvt  Enoimbbb.— The  Rivers  Committee  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation  invite  applications  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Besident  Engineer  to  take  charge,  under  the  City  Surveyor, 
of  the  carrying  out  of  the  Main  Drainage  Scheme  and  Outfkll 
Works  for  the  treatment  of  Sewage.  The  person  appointed 
will  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of. his  time  to  the 
duties.  The  appointment  to  be  made  ia  for  the  carrying  out 
the  specific  work  only.  Salary  £450  per  annum.  Applioa« 
tions.  stating  age,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  to  oe  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chairman  of  the  Bivers  Committee,  Town 
Hall,  Manchester,  endnmed  "Besident  Engineer,"  and 
delivered  not  later  than  August  ao. 


DEATHS. 


Eyans,  Arthur  G.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Workhouse  and  to  the 

Towoester  Union. 
KOBTOV,  Mr.  John,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Gray's  Inn  Boad 

Workhouse,  Holbom  Union. 


CONTRACTS. 


Kbttbbiho  Watbbwobxs. 
Thb  Kettering  Waterworks  Company  invite  tenders  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  portion  of  the  new  works  authorised  by  the 
Kettering  Waterworks  Act,  1889,  comprising  ^e  Embankment 
for  a  Storage  Beservoir,  with  Valve-tower,  Culvert,  Overflow 
Weir,  Waste  Channel,  and  works  in  connection,  the  laying  of 
about  3  miles  of  main,  and  the  construction  of  a  Service 
Beservoir. 

Drawings  and  Specifications  may  be  inspected,  and  Quantities 
and  Forms  of  Tender  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Engineer.  Mr. 
Thomas  Hennell,  6,  Delaha^  Street,  Wes  minster,  on  payment  of 

i guineas,  which  will  be  returned  to  all  parties  sending  bond  fide 
enders. 

Tenders  must  be  sent  to  the  nndersignied  not  later  \^»^ 
August  15. 
1 1,  Horse  Market,  Kettering.  Wm.  Jab.  Gut,  Secretary. 

Bbomlet  Local  Boabd.— To  Comtbactobs. 
Sewer  Extension  from  Bird-in-Hand  Lane  to  Beechcroft. 
Tenders  are  hereby  invited  for  the  construction  of  about 
1,400  feet  lineal  of  9-inch  Stoneware  Pipmg,  with  the  neoesssry 
manholes,  Ac.,  in  accordance  with  the  phm,  section,  and  speci- 
fication prepared  by  the  BoarVs  Surveyor,  and  to  be  seen  at  the 
Board's  Oflfces,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Tenders  endorsed  "Bird-in-Hand  Lane  Sewer  Extension,"  to 
be  sent  to  the  undersigned  on  or  before  Monday,  September  a. 
By  order, 

Bobbbt  Oobdov  Mcllev,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 
Local  Offices,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Tuhbbiikib  Wblls.— To  Sbwbb  and  Eoad  Contractobs. 
Messrs.   Langridge   and   Freeman   are   prepared   to   receive 
Tenders  for  the  formation  of  a  road  abutting  on  St.  John's  Boad, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  and  for  providing  and  laying  stoneware  pipe 
■ewers  and  other  work  in  connection  with  same. 

Flans  and  Specifications  of  the  work  can  be  inspected  at  the 
offices  of  Meesrs.  Langridge  and  Freeman,  ^t  the  Gteat  Hall, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

Sealed  Tenders  to  be  delivered  to  Messrs.  Langridge  and  Free- 
man on  or  before  Monday,  August  a6. 
Otvobd  Sbwbbaab  axd  Watbb  Supply.    (Contract  No^  5.) 
The  Bural  Sanitary  Authority  of  Sevenoaks  invite  Tenders  lor 
the  oonstruction  of  about  li  mile  of  Stonewaie  Pipe  Sewers, 


with  manholes,  flushing-chambers,  Ac. ;  providing  and  laying 
about  3i  miles  of  drain  pipes,  and  oonstruction  of  an  engine 
house  and  a  small  service  reservoir. 

Drawings  and  specifications  may  be  inspected,  and  bills  of 
quantities  with  Forms  of  Tender  obtained  from  the  Engineer, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hennell,  6,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster. 

Tenders  must  be  forwarded,  sealed  and  endorsed    **0tfard 
Contract  No.  3,"  to  the  undersigned,  on  or  before  August  13. 
Qy  Order, 

Sevenoaks.  Gbobob  F.  Cabnbll,  Clerk. 

BoBOuoH  OF  Choblbt.— Nbw  Sbwaob  Wobks. 

The  Chorley  Corporation  are  prepared  to  receive  Tenders  for 
the  construction  of  about  870  yards  of  Brick  Sewers,  3  ft.  diam. ; 
also  the  laying  of  about  300  yards  of  Pipe  Sewers  i  j  in.  and  14  in. 
in  diameter. 

Plans  and  Specifications  may  be  seen,  and  Forms  of  Tender 
and  Quantities  obtained,  at  the  BoA)Ugh  Surveyor's  Office,  Town 
Hall,  Chorley,  or  at  the  office  of  Mesard.  John  Newton  ft  Sons. 
Civil  Engineers,  17,  Cooper  Street,  Manchester,  on  payment  of 
£1  IB.,  which  will  be  returned  on  receipt  of  bond  fide  Tender. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  "  Sewage  Works,"  to  be  sent  to  me 
before  noon  on  Monday.  August  19. 

By  Order,       Thos.  A.  Jacksoit,  Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall,  Chorley,  July  39. 

NOTES   AND    QUERIES. 

Having  for  some  time  back  been  in  the  receipt  of  Queries  apper- 
taining strictly  to  sanitary  work,  and  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
answer  without  having  to  refer  our  correspondents  to  competent 
professional  advisers,  we  have  opened  a  colunm  in  which  to 
register  such  Queries  and  Beplies  thereto  as  can  fairly  be  expected 
from  us ;  and  our  subscribers  and  readers  are  invited  to  maks 
such  use  of  this  column  as  will  tend  to  benefit  themselves  and 
the  community.  Both  Queries  and  Beplies  will,  however,  be 
subjected,  if  unnecessarily  long,  to  a  strict  curtailment. 


TUBBBCVLOUS  MbAT. 

In  your  article  r«  Tuberculous  Meat  cases  at  Glasgow  you  refer 
to  a  small  hand-book  on  *'  The  Physical  Appearances  of  Sound 
and  Unsound  Food,"  by  Mr.  Vaoher.  I  should  feel  obliged  if 
you  could  tell  me  where  I  may  obtain  a  copy  of  the  said  book. 

A  SANriABT  Inspkciob. 
[A  limited  number  of  oopies  have  kindly  been  placed  by  Mr.  J. 
Vacher  at  the  disposal  of  the  Editor  of  the  Savitabt  Bbcobd, 
to  whom  application  should  be  made.] 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitabt  Ehqinbbbs 

and  subvbtobs. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  in  the  Bbcobd  for  this  month  if 

there  is  a  Sode^  or  Association  of  Sanitary  Eiwineers,and,  if 

so,  please  state  address  where  its  meetings  are  held,  and  oblige. 

Yours,  iBc.,  B.P.C. 

[See  NoncBB  of  Mbbtinos,  p.  93.— Ed.] 

Sdbvbtob's  Cbbtificatb. 
Would  you  kindly  give  me  a  little  information  (through  the 
Bbcobd)  on  the  following  points  P    I  have  seen  the  exammation 
papers  of  previous  examinations  published  in  the  Bbcobd. 

1.  Which  of  the  two  oeriificates  is  considered  more  valuable ; 
the  Local  Surveyor's  certificate  given  by  the  Sanitarr  Institute, 
or  the  Municipal  Engineer's  Certificate  given  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Municipal  Engineers. 

2.  I  have,  I  think,  seen  it  stated  in  the  Bbcobd  that  the 
Sanitary  Institute  do  not  usually  pass  men  examined  by  them 
the  first  time  they  sit,  but  recommend  them  to  come  back 
again.  Can  you  inform  me  whether  this  applies  also  to  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Engineers  ?  Aspibavt. 

[L  The  Municipal  Engineers  and  -Surveyors'  examination  em- 
braces subiects  not  touched  by  that  of  the  Sanitarr  Institute 
for  Local  Surveyors,  as,  for  instance,  surveying  and  levelling, 
and  generally  it  is  much  more  searching  and  practical,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  pass  unless  the  candidate  has  considerable 
practical  experience  in  addition  to  theoretical  knowledge.  As 
a  test  of  the  possession  of  knowledge  the  Municipal  Engineerx' 
examination  is  therefore  the  more  valuable  of  the  two.  As  a 
recommendation  for  an  appointment  it  would  probably  be  more 
useful  than  the  Sanitary  Institute  certificate ;  but,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  advertisements  of  vacant  appointment*, 
neither  certificate  is  held  in  much  favour  at  present,  experi- 
ence is  the  best  recommendation. 

2.  Many  candidates  have  passed  either  the  Sanitary  Institute  or 
the  Municipal  Engineers'  examination  at  the  first  attempt,  the 
failures  are  those  who  have  gone  up  for  examination  without 
being  fully  prepared.— Ed.] 

COVBBBD  DBAINS. 

Would  yon  kindly  in  your  next  issue  give  me  the  legal  interpreta- 
tion of  that  part  of  section  No.  at  Public  Health  Act  1875, 
which  compeliB  an  owner  of  a  house  to  make  a  covered  drain  to 
Authority's  sewer  that  is  within  100  feet  of  the  site  of  the 
house  ?  Does  this  mean  too  feet  flrom  any  part  of  house  itself, 
or  if  an^  part  of  the  premises  is  within  100  feet,  the  house 
itself  bemg  aoo  feet  from  sewer  f 

[The  words  of  section  23  seem  plain.  Ther  are  from  "  the  site 
of  such  house."  We  are  not  aware  that  these  woros  have  efer 
been  authoritatively  interpreted  in  a  court  of  law,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  th^  refer  to  the  house  itself,  and  not  to  a 
garden  or  yard  adjoining  it.  Outbuildinn  if  connected 
with  and  forming  part  of  the  house  would  probably  have  to  be 
reckoned  hi  meaiuring  the  100  feet.— Bft^'*-^  '^^d  "^^ 
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THE  INSPECTION  AND  CLEANSING 
OF  DOMESTIC  DRAINAGE. 

By  W.  D.  Scott  Moncrieff. 
{Continued  from  page  49.) 

MATraBS  might  have  rested  at  the  point  I  have  juat 
described  if  it  had  not  been  impressed  upon 
me  that  the  arrangement  was  one  which  necessarily 
appealed  to  a  comparatively  limited  body  of  house- 
holders, on  account  of  the  expense  whicn  was  entailed, 
more  especialhr  by  the  somewhat  costly  cover  in  which 
machined  surraces  of  iron  were  employed  to  secure  a 
gas  tight  contact.  Since  then  my  efforts  have  been 
principally  directed  towards  bringing  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus  to  a  point  so  low  that  the  advantages  of  the 
system  fully  outweigh  any  little  addition  to  the  price 
of  the  less  efficient  methods  which  I  may  safely  say  in 
cases  of  failure  are  dear  at  a  gift.  ITie  objection 
which  was  made  by  a  distinguished  architect  to  a 
perishable  india-rubber  joint  as  an  alternative  to  the 
more  expensive  faced  metal  surfaces,  led  me  to  adopt 
asbestos  rings  for  packing,  and  this  again  led  to  the 


By  means  of  these  appliances  the  difficulties  of 
draining  a  house  have  been  greatly  overcome. 

There  is  no  compUcation  of  branch  drains  to  which 
these  shallow  cast-iron  manholes  are  not  appUcable 
and  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  make  one  joint 
as  good  as  another,  each  and  all  of  them  being  run 
in  with  molten  lead  and  caulked,  as  in  the  case  of 
high  pressure  mains,  gives  an  assurance  of  security 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  excellent  practice  in 
America.  At  the  same  time,  the  advantages  are 
obtained,  not  only  of  the  simple  provision  for 
thorough  ventilation  of  the  drains  and  soil  pipes 
which  I  have  already  spoken  of  as  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  less  developed  and  more  complicated 
syst4;m  used  in  the  United  States,  together  with 
all  the  benefit  which  arises  from  small  manholes  in- 
stead of  large  sewer  gas  cesspits,  and  a  greatly 
increased  current  of  fresh  air  through  the  drains.  In 
cases  where  the  manholes  are  deep,  or,  in  fact,  in 
every  instance  in  which  the  cast-iron  manhole  does 
not  coincide  with  the  ground  or  basement  level,  the 
construction  of  the  manhole  becomes  the  legitimate 
province  of  the  bricklayer,  in  which  the  sides  have 
to  be  made  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  the  earth,  but  who  is  relieved  of  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  absurd  and  altogether  unnecessary 


Fig.   xn. 


introduction  not  only  of  a  much  less  expensive  cover, 
^ut  also  to  a  simpler  and  cheaper  means  of  fixing 
them,  by  means  of  a  hinged  bridge  in  which  there 
works  a  lever,  the  lower  end  being  a  cam  to  produce 
the  necessary  pressure.  This  cover  is  iUustrated  in 
Fig.XIL 

One  obvious  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
it  can  be  securely  fixed  in  any  manhole  by  having  the 
plate  cast  to  the  dimensions  required  for  overlapping 
all  round  into  t^e  brickwork. 

The  next  step  towards  a  more  perfected  apparatus 
« shown  in  Fig.  XTV.,  in  which  the  improved  plate 
and  cover  are  ^Ited  on  to  a  shallow  cast-iron  man- 
hole. 

A  still  further  improvement  is  shown  in  Fig.  XVI., 
in  which,  aa  you  will  see,  the  necessity  for  a  cast-iron 
plate  bolted  to  the  flanged  sides  of  the  shallow  man- 
hole is  done  away  vdth,  as  the  sides  of  the  manhole 
themselves  serve  the  purpose  by  bringing  them  into  a 
circular  form  upon  the  top,  with  an  edge  to  take  the 
cover  and  lugs  for  the  reception  of  the  hinged 
hridge  or  cross-bar. 


ordeal  of  the  subjection  of  his  work  to  a  test  of 
hydraulic  pressure  which  it  is  quite  unfitted  to 
stand. 

There  are  other  supplementary  provisions  for 
cleansing  and  inspection  which  I  shall  mention  in  a 
very  few  words.  At  bends  in  pipes,  where  there  are 
no  manholes,  the  knuckle  of  the  bend  should  be  pro- 
vided with  screwed  removable  brass  caps,  or  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  bend  Y  junction 
should  be  fixed  with  a  provision  of  a  similar  kind.  At 
the  extreme  end  of  a  drain,  where  there  is  not  more 
than  a  few  feet  of  unventilated  pipe,  and  where  there 
are  no  branch  drains  to  be  provided  for,  I  have  used 
a  circular  terminal  in  cast-iron  of  a  pot  shape,  with  a 
cover  upon  the  ground  level  and  a  screwed  brasa 
plug  similar  to  those  which  should  be  used  in  the  case 
of  bends  or  Y  junctions.    (See  Fig.  XIX.) 

When  on  the  subject  of  means  for  inspection,  I 
should  mention  that  a  branch  eye  should  in  aU  casea 
be  brought  back  from  that  portion  of  the  drain  which 
lies  between  the  disconnecting  trap  and  the  street 
sewer,  so  that  obstructions,  if  they  should  occur,  can 
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Fig.  XIV. 
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SCREWED    PLUG  FOR    CLEANSING 


Fio.  XIX. 


be  remored  without  having  recourse  to  the  sewer 
itself.  In  iiie  case  of  shallow  cast-iron  manholes  this 
object  can  be  best  attained  by  fixing  a  Y  junction  on 
the  drain  immediately  beyond  the  trap,  and  bringing 
back  a  connection  so  as  to  pierce  the  built  wall  of 
the  manhole,  provision  being  made  for  access  by 
means  of  a  removable  brass  plug. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  already  detained  you  too  long 
with  that  portion  of  my  subject  which  refers  to  the 
inspection  of  domestic  drainage;  but,  in  fact,  as 
p^^y  of  you  must  be  aware,  I  have  treated  the  sub- 
ject far  from  exhaustively,  and  more  with  a  view  of 


Vie,  XX. 

bringing  l^e  salient  and  most  important  points  to 
your  notice.  I  have  here  a  grease  trap  (Fig.  XX.), 
in  which  you  will  notice  I  have  made  provision  for 
inspection  of  both  the  inlet  and  outlet  by  means  of 
removable  plugs,  and  for  the  cleansing  of  the  laup 
itself  by  a  movable  dish  fiUed  with  baffler  plates  to 
prevent  the  too  rapid  current  of  hot  water  impreg- 
nated with  grease  into  the  drains.  I  have  also  here 
a  valve  cloiKt  basin  in  which  you  can  see  that  there 
IB  provision  for  the  inspection  and  cleansing  of  the 
overflow  trap  without  breaking  the  line  of  the 
^rim. 


Leaving  these  details 
for  the  present,  I  must 
now  go  on  to  that  portion 
of  the  subject  which  deals 
with  the  cleansing  of 
domestic  drainage,  ex- 
cluding reference  to  flush- 
ing arrangements  not 
applicable  to  the  drain 
itself,  because  that  would 
occupy  more  than  the 
time  of  the  present  paper 
to  deal  with  satisfactorily. 
Amongthe  various  cleans- 
ing appliances  which  have 
been  introduced,  there  is 
none  that  is  at  all  com- 
parable in  efficiency  to 
that  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field's 
flush  tank,  with  which  his 
name  has  been  so  long 
and  so  honourably  con- 
nected. The  action  of 
the  syphon  has  been 
known  to  engineers  for 
more  than  two  thousand 
years,  and  the  apparatus 
IS  particularly  interesting 
because  a  treatise  on  the 
subject  by  an  engineer 
has  come  down  to  us 
from  periods  absolutely 
ralent  upon  engineering 
performances,  which  still 
remain  inexplicable. 
Hiero,  of  Alexandria,  in 
his  treatise  upon  the  sy- 
phon, no  doubt  was  the 
collector  of  the  inven- 
tions of  others  as  well 
as  an  inventor  himself ; 
but  the  work  has  always 
y  appeared  to  me  to  pos- 
sess a  most  unique   and 
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fascinating  interest.  It  says  all  that  the  editor  of  a 
modem  scientific  journal  would  say  in  a  popular 
description  if  the  machines  described  had  been  in- 
vented last  week,  and  one  can  only  wish  that  other 
Hieros  had  come  forward  to  describe  with  equal 
lucidity  the  method  of  building  the  pyramids,  or  of 
using  the  diamond  rock  drills  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  were  a  popular  contractor's  tool  in  the 
days  of  the  Ptolemies. 


the  trap  and  the  tank  as  will  produce  the  required 
effect.  The  action  of  the  syphon  under  these  cir- 
cuinstances  is  somewhat  obscure,  because  in  nearly 
every  case  the  resulting  partial  vacuum  is  obtained — 
first,  by  a  displacing  of  the  air  by  the  fluid  rising  in 
the  cistern  ;  second,  by  an  induced  passage  of  air 
past  the  trap  when  the  water  begins  to  pass  out ;  and 
third,  by  an  entanglement  of  the  air  among  the 
falling  particles  of  water.    Various  attempts,  more 


I  cannot  now  detain  you  with 
any  disquisitions  upon  the  details 
of  the  ayphnna  as  employed  for 
flush  tanks  or  waste  preventing 
cisterns;  that,  like  the  detAilB  of 
inspection  arrangi^mentfl,  would  re- 
quire an  ovriiing  for  itself.  I  must 
content  myself  with  a  short  des- 
cription of  the  apparatua.  For  sani- 
tary puq>ofte9  the  appamtiiB  must 
be  fitted  with  a  trap  m  rtdditioii  to 
the  ordinary  arrangement  of  a 
simple  bent  pipe.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  that  tnere  is  no  separate 
provision  for  the  producHori  of  a 
vacuum,  or  mther  a  partial  vacuum, 
beyond  the  effect  produced  by 
the  flow  of  a  fluid.  When  you  suck  the  air  from 
the  long  leg  of  a  syphon,  the  necessary  amount 
of  vacuum  is  produced,  and  when  water  is  vio- 
lently forced  over  the  head  of  the  pipe,  the  same 
object  is  attained.  By  introducing  a  trap,  it  is 
obvious  that  not  only  the  amount,  but  the  supply  of 
air  to  be  removed  is  greatly  limited,  and  what  is 
required  is  only  to  remove  so  much  of  the  wr  con- 
tained in  the  syphon  between  the  fluid  contents  of 


Fig.  xxn. 

or  less  successful,  have  been  made  so  as  to  atnui^ 
these  conditions  that  the  necessary  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  smallest  trickle  of  water 
pcissing  int^  the  tank  ;  but  as  the  whole  operation 
can  be  made  much  more  certain  in  its  action  by  the 
use  of  an  inverted  ball  valve  which  turns  on  a  supply 
of  water  to  insure  the  vacuum,  I  have  always  made 
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use  of  this  very  siinple  device  when  it  lay  in  my 
po-nrer  to  do  so. 

One  objection  to  the  flush  tank,  as  designed  by 
Mr.  Field  and  now  genendly  used,  has  bien  the 
absence  of  any  provision  for  cleansing  the  trap  of  the 
syphon  and  the  pipes  in  connection  with  it  a  matter 
dt  considerable  unportance  when  dirty  water  is  used 
far  the  purpose  of  flashing. 

To  obviate  this  I  designed  an  annular  syphon 
(Fig.  XXL),  the  inner  tube  of  which  is  removable, 
as  well  as  the  outer  one,  the  former  being  arranged 
like  the  standing  waste  of  a  cistern  fitting  in  a  ground 
conical  socket.  You  will  see  how  perfectly  this 
attains  the  object  I  had  in  view,  because  in  tiie 
case  of  a  3 -inch  pipe  and  trap  the  hand  can  be  in- 
serted bodily  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it. 

In  another  arrrangement  (Fig.  XXII.)  you  will 
see  that  instead  of  finng  the  trap  below  the  cistern, 
it  is  arranged  in  an  annular  form  inside  the  syphon 
itself.  This  enables  the  whole  of  the  parts  to  be 
taken  to  pieces  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  and 
inspection,  and  another  advantage  is  that  it  admits 
of  being  supplied  from  a  hot-water  service,  a  dribble 
of  water  first  filling  the  well  and  turning  on  the  hot 
water  as  the  float  rises.  In  this  way  the  necessity 
for  g^rease  traps  is  done  away  with,  including  their 
objectionable  accumulations,  and  everythmg  is 
scoured  away  from  the  house  drains  into  the  sewers, 
the  hot-water  flush  being  set  to  go  off  at  anv 
required  intervals  of  time.  This  arrangement,  which 
I  ^ed  at  the  Carlton  Club,  under  Mr.  Macoccai 
Anderson,  is  of  great  service  in  large  establish- 
ments. 


OM  THE  EFFECT  OF  TOWN  LIFE 
ON  THE  QENERAL  HEALTH,  WITH 
ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  LON- 
DON. 

By  J.  P.  Williams-Freeman,  M.D.,  Lie.  San.  Sci., 
Durham. 

{Continued  frofni  page  62.) 

BcT  it  is  in  the  next  sanitary  requisite,  fresh  air, 
that  all  towns  must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  de- 
ficient ;  the  most  important  of  all,  from  a  hygienic 
p<nnt  oif  view,  and  the  one,  imfortunately,  which  the 
ordinary  individual  values  least.  Food  and  water  a 
municipal  government  can  regulate  and  simply,  but 
to  ensure  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  centre 
of  many  of  ourlai^e  towns  would  involve  the  clearing 
of  large  spaces  sdready  built  over,  the  widening  of 
many  streets,  and  the  reconstruction  of  most  houses. 
The  crying  sanitary  evils  of  great  towns,  the  over- 
crowding, the  infantile  mortality,  the  large  death-rate 
from  respiratory  diseases,  the  spread  of  zymotics,  are 
an  involved  in  this  question  of  fresh  air — ^nay,  more, 
even  the  social  evils  of  the  day,  the  drunkenness,  the 
decadence  of  skilled  labour,  and  the  increase  of  the 
"unemployed,"  are  all,  ultimately,  to  be  traced  in 
large  measure  to  the  loss  of  health  on  the  part  of  the 
citazen,  due  to  pollution  of  the  air  by  reason  of  the 
density  of  the  population.    "  Give  me  the  density  of 

four  town,"  Dr.  Farr  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  and 
win  tell  you  your  death-rate."  And  yet  it  is  in  the 
face  of  this  that  London  permits  open  spaces  to  be 
built  over,  public  haUs  and  private  buildings  to  be  put 
up  without  adequate  ventilation,  the  regulation  as  to 


curtilage  to  be  evaded,  and  the  atmosphere  to  be 
polluted  by  the  smoke  of  three  million  chimneys. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  Fox's  Sanitary 
Examinations  of  Air y  Water ^  and  Food,  shows  the  com- 
parative analyses  of  pure  country  air  and  of  town 
air: — 

Fresh  Air.  Town  Street  Air. 

Oxygen       ao9»8  vola  per  1,000       aog'ss  (Perth) 

Nitrogen     790*  ?  790* 

Carbonic  acid       ...         '296  (Montsouris)         '38  (London) 

Albnmenoid  am- 
monia (mgr.  per 
c.  metre). *o8  *ij        „ 

Oaone         Present.  Absent. 

Peroxide  of  hjdro- 

gen  Occasional.  „ 

Nitrous  acid        ...  „  ,» 

The  differences  are  seen  to  be  in  the  deficiency  of 
oxygen  and  the  excess  of  00  ^  and  albumenoid  am- 
monia, representing  the  nitrogen  of  organic  matter. 
The  deficiency  of  oxygen  is  in  itself,  perhaps,  of  little 
consequence,  but  there  remains  the  fact  that  its  place 
must  be  taken,  as  is  insisted  on  by  Fox,  by  some  other 
body  which  is  abnormal,  and  therefore  presumably 
injurious.  This  difference  amounts  in  the  table  above 
to  450  parts  per  million ;  84  parts  of  this  is  filled  up 
by  the  excess  of  COg,  which  is  probably  harmless,  so 
that  there  remain  366  parts  per  million  of  foreign 
matter.  Now,  fully  admitting  that  the  data  are  of  too 
uncertain  a  character  to  make  the  calculation  of  any 
value  beyond  that  of  an  interesting  illustration,  let  us 
assume,  from  the  experiments  of  £.  Smith,  that  "  an 
ordinary  tradesman  takes  into  his  lungs  17*48  cubic 
metres  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  supposing  that 
he  breathes  all  day  and  night  street  air  ^certainly 
purer  than  the  air  of  the  houses  would  be),  ne  would 
inhale  no  less  than  866  cc.  x  17-48  =  6,398  cc.  of 
foreign  matter,  represented  in  English  measure  by 
89  cubic  inches,  or  rather  more  than  a  pint.  Again, 
taking  the  amount  of  albumenoid  ammonia  as  above 
to  be  *15  mgr.  per  metre,  the  same  man  would  take 
in,  in  the  open  streets  of  London,  45  x  17-48  =  2*622 
mgr.  of  it,  as  much  as  he  would  swallow  if  he  drank 
8*85  gallons  of  water,  which  should,  according  to 
Wanklyn,  be  "  absolutely  condemned  "  on  the  score 
of  its  albumenoid  ammonia.  The  above  analysis 
refers  to  average  town  air.  When  there  is  a  fog  in 
London  the  impurities  are  increased,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, to  a  very  considerable  degree.  Dr.  Russel 
has  published  the  results  of  29  experiments  on  air 
taken  near  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  every  de- 
scription of  fog  and  mist,  from  **  slight  white  "  to 
"dense  black."  The  average  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  was  *72  vols  per  1,000,  the  maximum  of  1-41 
being  reached  during  a  long -continued  "dense 
black,"  and  the  minimum  of  *45  occurring  twice,  once 
during  a  "  slight "  and  once  during  a  "  slight  yellow  " 
varied  of  fog. 

He  claims  that  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  out-of- 
doors  may  probably  be  taken  as  an  indicator  of  the 
other  impurities,  as  well  when  it  is  the  product  of 
combustion  as  of  respiration. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  added  impuritdes  of 
the  air  of  a  city ;  every  one  of  them  is  present  in  the 
air  of  different  parts  of  London  : — 

Gases. — Carbonic  oxide  (CO),  hydrochloric  acid, 
hydrofluoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  acid, 
hydrogen  sulphide,  carburetted  hydrogen  (emanation 
from  subsoil),  bisulphide  of  carbon,  anmial  exhalations 
of  ill-defined  nature. 

Ammonia  Salts* — Carbonate,  chloride,  nitrate,  par- 
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tides  of  carbon,  particles  of  sand,  cotton  fibres,  starch 
granules,  fragments  of  vegetable  tissue,  pollen  grains, 
fungus  spores,  epithelium  ceDs,  bacteria,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  **  finely  powdered  excrement." 

These  together  make  up  the  89  cubic  inches  of 
"  matter  in  the  wrong  place,"  which  a  man  takes  into 
his  mouth  per  diem.  It  is  not  long,  therefore,  before 
a  dweller  in  a  town  gets  his  "  peck  of  dirt."  The 
subject  of  pollution  of  the  air  by  sewer  gas  and  cess- 
pool emanations  need  hardly  be  discussed  at  length, 
rhe  air  of  towns  is  probably  never  absolutelyfree 
from  them ;  nor  is  often  the  air  round  and  within 
houses  in  the  country.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
carburetted  hydrogen,  and  albumenoid  ammonia  are 
the  expression  of  them.  But  a  good  system  of  sewage 
disposal  is  scarcely  beyond  the  reach  of  any  English 
town,  and  though,  generally  speaking,  the  coun^  is 
the  best  off,  we  may  fairly  consider  that  sewage, 
polluted  air  and  water,  are  no  longer  necessarily 
associated  with  town  life. 

The  last  difference  between  the  air  of  country  and 
of  towns  is  the  absence  from  the  latter  of  ozone, 
which  is  always  present  in  the  former,  and  also  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  nitrous  acid,  which  are 
occasionally  present  after  storms.  These  three  may 
by  called  nature's  antiseptics  in  the  air.  The  role  of 
ozone  in  nature  seems  to  be  to  give  up  its  oxygen  to 
organic  matter  and  render  it  innocuous.  It  does  this 
with  the  greatest  readiness,  so  that  one  can  scarcely 
wonder  at  its  absence  from  the  centre  of  such  a  town 
as  London.  The  difficulties  of  ozonometry  are  well 
known,  but  no  one  who  has  lived  in  London  can  have 
failed  to  experience  the  difference  between  fresh 
country  air  and  the  London  article,  or  the  improve- 
ment in  the  ^*  feel "  of  the  air  in  a  street  of  London 
when  it  is  blowing  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  and  this  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  ozone.  Cautlie 
(Degeneration  amonggt  Londoners)  says,  from  experi- 
ments he  made,  that  no  ozone  is  to  be  found  between 
the  extreme  N.E.  and  S.W.  suburbs  unless  it  is  blow- 
ing very  heavily,  and  even  then  that  it  does  not  get 
unchanged  to  the  centre  of  the  town. 

I  shall  show  later  on  that  the  death-rates  of  the 
London  districts  do  not  vary  so  much  with  the  density 
of  each  district  as  one  would,  pn»tdyact«,  expect  them 
to  do,  but  show  a  much  more  oistinct  ratio  to  the  near- 
ness to  the  centre  of  the  town.  Is  not  this  explanation 
the  true  one,  viz.  that  no  air  reaches  these  districts  that 
has  not  passed  over  acres  of  houses  on  its  way ;  and 
been  robbed  of  its  ozone  in  the  transit  ?  Hie  injury 
to  health  from  want  of  fresh  air  shows  itself  most 
obviously  as  one  would  expect  it  to  do  in  tiie  respira- 
tory diseases,  llie  foul  gases  and  high  temperature  of 
indoor  air  produce  phth^is ;  and  the  irritation  of  the 
solid  particles  (to  which  also  the  London  fogs  are 
due),  and  the  acrid  fumes,  cause  (Mseases  of  the  nose 
and  throat,  bronchitis,  and  other  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  It  is  under  this  heading  that  one 
finds  in  towns  the  chief  cause  of  the  increased  death- 
rate,  and  especially  of  the  enormous  infant  mortality. 
Thus,  phthisis  and  respiratory  diseases  togetiier 
account  for  24'59  deaths  per  1,000  in  infants  under  6 
in  Liverpool  as  against  only  11-01  in  Cumberland, 
which  has  certaimy  no  superiority  to  it  as  regards 
climate.  The  total  death-rates  from  these  causes 
at  all  ages  being  respectively  10-71  and  6-64. 
Again,  comparing  London  and  Hertfordshire,  the 
death-rates,  per  1,000  Uving,  tmder  5,  and  at  all  ages, 
from  phthisis  and  other  respiratory  diseases,  are  17-02 
and  7-11  in  the  town  as  against  9*23  and  4*64  in  the 
country ;  and  London  and  Liverpool  are  good  towns 


to  select,  because  in  neither  of  them  is  the  respiratoiy 
death-rate  due  to  any  notorious  unhealthy  trade,  as 
might  be  said  of  Manchester  or  Sheffield. 

The  importance,  also,  of  fresh  air  to  general  healthi- 
ness is  most  strikingly  shown  by  the  trade-mortality 
statistics  of  the  Regishar-GeneraL 

The  first  four  most  healthy  trades  of  aU  are : — 

1.  Gardeners,  with  a  comparative  mortality 

figure  of 599 

2.  Farmers 631 

8.  Agricultural  labourers  -        -        -        -  701 
4.  Fishermen  (excluding  violence)  above 

average 712 

The  general  mortality  figure  for  all  males  of 

working  age  being  -        -        -        -  1,000 

Then  come  hosiery  manufacturers  and  Derbyshire 
miners,  separated,  it  is  true,  at  u6  great  distance.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  these  four  first  healthy  trades 
comprise  all  amongst  the  trades  investigated,  which 
combine  constant  open  air  exercise  and  a  country 
Ufe. 

There  is  one  other  condition  of  town  life  which  re- 
quires notice,  namely,  the  great  want  of  natural  daylight 
experienced  by  aU  classes,  but  especially  by  the  poor 
and  by  those  following  indoor  occupations.  The  in- 
fluence of  direct  sunlight,  as  a  preservative  and  even 
a  restorative  of  health,  has  been  believed  in  from  veiy 
early  times  and  probably  not  without  reason.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  man,  or  any  other  member 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  who  has  been  suiting  his 
physiology  to  his  surroundings  (of  which  sunlight 
has  formed  one)  since  ih&  dawn  of  existence  should 
be  able  suddenly  to  deprive  himself,  in  great  measure, 
of  such  an  environment  without  suffering  in  some 
way  or  another ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  darkness 
of  such  a  city  as  London,  where  artificial  light  of 
totally  different  actinic  value  is  largely  substituted  for 
daylight,  may  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  enfeebled 
vitality  of  its  inhabitants  as  it  has  with  their  pale 
faces. 

The  effect  of  deficient  light  and  of  a  constantly 
limited  range  of  vision  in  producing  myopia  and 
hypermetropia  needs  only  a  passing  m^ition. 

Of  all  the  influences  that  life  in  a  large  town  brii^ 
to  bear  on  the  health  of  the  individual  the  most  dim- 
cult  to  estimate  are  those  which  may  be  called  the 
moral  sanitary  surroundings.  Yet  nobody  would  for 
this  reason  think  them  unimportant  Side  by  side  with 
over-crowding  go  poverty,  drunkenness,  crime,  sexual 
immorality,  and  dirt,  aU  having  the  closest  connection 
with  health,  both  as  a  cause  and  a  result  of  the  loss 
of  it.  Sexual  immorality,  indeed,  and  especially  the 
prostitution  of  our  large  towns,  of  which,  of  course, 
the  illegitimate  birth-rate  is  no  measure,  seeing  that 
it  is  the  cause  of  all  the  spread  of  venereal  disease,  is 
probably  the  greatest  single  cause  of  ill-health  in  the 
country ;  and  as  the  greatest  causes  of  immorality, 
drunkenness,  crowding  together  of  the  sexes,  and 
want  of  exercise,  are  more  prominent  in  the  towns, 
so  are  immorality  and  venereal  diseases  also. 

The  crowding  of  the  population  into  towns,  then, 
brings  with  it  many  of  the  unavoidable  causes  of 
ill-health — ^the  pollution  of  water,  food,  and  air; 
darkness,  physical  and  moral;  dirt,  poverty,  and 
drink — and  it  is  these  that  we  summarize  when  we 
talk  of  the  health  of  a  town  being  affected  by  its 
density.  The  following  table  of  the  Registrar- 
General  shows  that  a  definite  relation  between 
density  and  death-rate  does  really  exist '^^-x  1^^ 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  density  bears  no 
de&ute  relation  to  the  average  death-rate  of  the 
districts  until  there  gets  to  be  less  than  two  acres  to 
the  person  ;  that  is  to  say,  till  the  districts  cease  to 
be  generally  rural  in  character,  after  which  the  death- 
rate  increases  iKinpcuRf  with  the  density.  The  late 
Dr.  Fan*,  indeed,  seeing  that  in  23  towns  there  was  a 
density  of  38  persons  to  an  acre,  suggested  that  bye- 
laws  ^ould  be  made  prohibiting  houses  from  con- 
stxuction  so  as  to  increase  the  density  beyond  this 
pointb  In  attempting  to  estimate  and  compare  in 
black  and  white  the  health  of  towns  and  country,  we 
are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  difficulty  that  no  data 
are  available  to  measure  the  amount  of  the  minor 
ailments,  and  of  what  has  been  well  termed  the 
-  second-rate  health  **  of  the  population,  and  yet  this 
factor  in  the  comparison  must  by  no  means  be 
neglected.  The  well-paved  streets  and  the  dryness 
of  the  soil  probably  protect  him  to  a  laige  extent 
from  rheumatism,  but  the  dyspepsia,  ansBmia,  head- 
aches, and  general  loss  of  health  from  which  nearly 
every  denizen  of  London  suffers  more  or  less,  are 
marked  enough  to  lessen  seriously  both  the  usefvd- 
ness  and  the  enjoyment  of  life,  though  the  death-rate 
of  the  city  does  not  bring  this  aspect  of  i^e  question 
before  the  public.  Many  of  the  sufferers  who  have 
spent  a  life  of  second-rate  health  in  London  with- 
draw from  it  only  just  in  time  to  raise  the  death- 
rate  of  the  ndghbonring  counties.  And  if  it  be 
objected  that  many  people  come  up  from  the 
country  to  obtain  medical  advice  and  die  in  London, 
it  can  be  answered  that  a  large  number  of  deaths 
occur  in  public  institutions,  which  are  filled  from 
the  metropoKs  though  situated  in  the  countiy.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  as  bearing  on  this  question,  that, 
excluding  the  medical  men  on  the  staff  of  the  teaching 
hospitals  in  London,  there  is  in  London  one  medical 
mactitioner  to  1,181  persons,  while  the  proportion 
for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  including  con- 
sultants, is  1  to  1,507.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  doctor  is  more  in  demand  in  London  than 
elsewhere. 

For  comparing  the  amount  of  sickness  that  is 
severe  enough  to  disable  the  patient  from  following 
his  occupation,  we  have  the  returns  furnished  by 
certain  benefit  societies  in  England,  the  most  satis- 
factory periiaps  being  the  well-known  tables  of  Mr. 
Neison,  of  the  mortality  and  sickness  experience  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  for  the  five  years  1871-75. 
Before  drawing  any  inference  from  them,  however, 
it  should  in  fairness  be  stated  that  it  is  maintained 
by  some  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  that  the 
aickneas  claims  of  benefit  societies  can  only  be  taken 


as  a  measure  of  the  scarcity  of  work  that  obtains  at 
the  time,  and  not  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
disease — still  scarcity  of  work  is  probably  at  least  as 
common  in  the  country  as  the  town — ^nor  is  malinger- 
ing quite  unknown  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  Foresters  are  very  widely  and  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  England,  and  include  members 
of  every  variety  of  occupation  both  in  town  and 
countiy.  The  returns  investigated  were  classified 
under  the  headings  of  rural,  town,  and  city.  ♦*  Courts  " 
held  in  localities  having  less  than  5,000  inhabitants 
were  classified  as  rural;  those  in  districts  of  5,000 
but  less  than  30,000  inhabitants  as  toton  ;  and  all  others 
as  city  courts. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  Mr.  Neison's 
abstract,  on  page  37 : — 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  comparing  the  Foresters  iu 
rural  districts  with  those  of  the  city  districts,  (1)  their 
death-rate  is  3-20  per  1,000  per  annum  less;  (2) 
their  sickness  rate  11-09  per  1,000  per  annum  less : 
(8)  should  they  fall  sick  they  may  expect  -859  of  a 
week,  or  24  days*  less  illness  in  the  year  than  theii* 
brethren  of  the  city. 

Turning  now  to  the  usual,  and  indeed  the  only, 
means  of  comparing  mathematically  the  health  of 
different  districts — ^viz.  the  published  death-rates — ^it 
is  doubtful  if  they  are  by  any  means  the  accurate 
gauge  of  the  public  health  that  they  are  generally 
taken  to  be,  especially  by  the  lay  public.  To  begin 
with,  they  give  no  measure  of  the  amount  of  non- 
fatal sickness  in  a  community.  Next,  there  is  the 
age  -  distribution  of  the  population,  which  varies 
greativ  in  different  districts,  to  be  taken  into  account 
This,  however,  is  capable  of  being  easily  "  corrected 
for '*  in  any  district  when  the  deatia-rate  for  each  age- 
period  is  given,  and  no  statistics  should  be  published 
without  this  correction.  Town  death-rates  are  almost 
always  increased  by  correction  for  age,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  persons  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the 
small  proportion  of  old  people ;  whereas  the  death- 
rates  of  countiy  districts  are  decreased  by  reason  of 
the  reverse  being  the  case. 

Thirdly,  sex-ctistribution  has  some  influence  on  the 
death-rates,  and  should  be  corrected  for  when  com- 
paring districts  which  are  not  of  the  same  social 
character.  This  correction  is  not  so  simple  as  for 
age-distribution,  and  is  practically  usually  neglected 
when  quotations  are  made.  The  correcting  factor 
should  be  calculated  for  each  district,  and  the  cor- 
rection can  then  be  easily  applied  to  any  death-rate 
before  it  is  pubhshed. 

However,  the  greatest  fallacy  in  the  death-rates  of 
our  large  towns  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  give  no  mea- 
sure of  the  mortality  amongst  those  who  have  been 
from  their  birth  under  the  conditions  of  town  life. 
The  introduction  of  fresh  blood  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts which  surround  the  great  towns  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  largely  exceeds  their  loss  by  emigration. 
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No  figures  are  given  in  the  censiiB  report  which  will 
enable  one  to  calculate  the  immigration  into  any  of 
the  provincial  great  towns  from  the  county  in  which 
it  is  situated ;  and  it  is  from  its  own  county  that  each 
town  draws  its  largest  supply  of  immigrants.  But 
London  being  treated  as  a  county  in  itseS,  the  figures 
are  given,  and  it  appears  that  out  of  every  1,000 
persons  enumerated  as  being  in  London  no  less  than 
371  were  country  bom,  showing  an  immigration  of  87 
per  cent. 

This  37  per  cent,  are  shown  to  pour  into  London 
chiefly  between  15  and  25  years  of  age :  young  men 
and  women  at  the  most  vigorous  period  of  their  lives ; 
usually,  as  regards  health,  the  pick  of  the  country. 
The  correction  for  age  distribution  makes  allowance 
for  the  presence  of  extra  numbers  of  persons  at  this 
healthy  age  period ;  but  how  can  one  estimate  what 
would  be  the  death-rate  of  London,  if  these  extra 
persons  were  all  Londoners,  who  had  spent  all  their 
youth  under  the  conditions  of  town  existence  instead 
of  laying  in  a  store  of  vigour  in  the  healthy  counties 
around  it  ?  In  other  words,  how  can  one  allow  for 
the  quality  of  the  immigrants  as  well  as  for  the 
quantity  ? 

In  his  Degenei'cUton  amongst  Loiidotiers,  Mr.  Cantlie, 
late  assistant-surgeon  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 
where  he  would  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
Central  Londoner,  states  that  he  searched  for  four 
years,  without  success,  for  a  Londoner  whose  father, 
mother,  and  all  four  grandparents  had  been  born  and 
bred  in  London.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  speci- 
men wanted  were  those  who  had  had  one  country- 
bred  grandparent.  Of  these  he  describes  three. 
Here  is  his  description  of  one  who  had  a  Somerset- 
shire grandfather,  but  whose  folks  had  lived  in 
London  commencing  from  the  grandparents :  — 
^^  Height,  5  ft.  1  in. ;  age,  21 ;  chest  measurement, 
28  in.;  head  measure  around  above  the  eyebrows, 
19  in.  (nearly  3  in.  below  the  average) ;  measure  across 
from  tip  of  ear  to  tip  of  ear,  11  in.  (1^  in.  below  the 
average).  His  aspect  is  waxy ;  he  is  very  narrow 
between  the  eyes,  and  with  a  decided  squint. 
Solemnity  intense. ^^  He  adds  that  he  never  came  across 
the  children  of  any  such.  He  does  not  believe  they 
survive. 

This  accusation  against  London,  that  its  native 
inhabitants  without  constant  intermarriage  with 
country  people  undergo  such  rapid  physical  deteriora- 
tion that  they  are  unable  to  continue  in  existence,  is 
so  serious  as  to  deserve  more  investigation  than  it  has 
received. 

It  is  unfortunately  incapable  of  absolute  proof  or 
disproof,  for  it  is  from  the  nature  of  things  extremely 
improbable  that  three  generations  of  Londoners  would 
successively  choose  consorts  from  amongst  London- 
bom  individuals  when  there  is  such  a  large  proportion 
of  country-bred  inhabitants  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  25  to  select  from.  Even  amongst  such  well- 
defined  communities  as  the  Spitalfields  weavers,  the 
Clerkenwell  watchmakers,  and  the  Whitech^pel  Jews, 
it  is  found  that  immigration  from  the  country  and 
abroad  takes  place  to  a  very  large  extent ;  and  amongst 
the  ordinary  Londoners  with  whom  one  is  brought  in 
daily  contact,  one  whose  two  parents  have  both  been 
Londoners  seems  to  me  to  be  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  That  the  Londoner  is,  generally 
speaking,  physically  degenerate,  no  one  can  deny.  To 
show  that  ne  cannot  hold  his  own  even  on  his  own 
ground,  Mr.  Cantlie  instances  the  Lord  Mayors  of 
London,  only  three  of  whom  out  of  the  last  thirty 
mentioned  in  Orridge's  account  of  them  having  been 


London  bora.  The  Metropolitan  police,  amongst 
whom  a  knowledge  of  London  must  be  only  less 
important  than  good  physique  and  good  character, 
are  also  very  little  recruited  from  amongst  Londoners. 

Exact  measurements  of  the  London  bred  would  be 
interesting  to  show  the  extent  of  their  physical  dete- 
rioration. Contrasting  thetownsman  generally  with 
the  countryman,  the  report  of  the  Anthropometric 
Committee  of  the  British  Association  of  1881  give  the 
following  results : — 

The  "  median  "  measurements  in  the  class  of  "  Agri- 
cultural labourers,  gardeners,  miners,  sailors,  fisher- 
men, &c.,"  between  30  and  35  years  of  age — 
Height  (745  observations)     -       67*5  inches. 
Weight  (700  „  )    -    157-4  lbs. 

Ditto  for  "  artizans,  workers  in  wood,  metal,  stone, 
engravers,  printers,  &c.,"  at  the  same  ages — 
Height  (180  observations)     -      66-7  inches. 
Weight  (153  „  )     -     146-6  lbs. 

That  towns  unassisted  by  immigration  do  not  in- 
crease from  generation  to  generation  as  fast  as  the 
mral  districts  can  also  be  rfiown  by  statistical  evi- 
dence. Mr.  Francis  Galton,  in  a  paper  published  m 
the  Journal  of  the  Statvttical  Society  for  1874  has 
calculated  that  1,000  families  in  rand  districts  supply 
2,334  adults  to  the  next  generation,  whereas  the 
same  number  of  town  families  supply  only  1,796.  That 
is  to  say,  the  supply  of  one  generation  to  the  next  in 
towns  is  only  77  per  cent,  of  what  it  is  in  the  country ; 
the  supply  to  the  second  generation  is  reckoned  in 
the  same  way  to  be  59  per  cent,  of  the  countiy 
supply. 

Mr.  Galton  based  his  calculations  on  returns  from 
the  raral  districts  of  Warwickshire,  and  from  the 
town  of  Coventry.  He  used  the  life -table  for 
Manchester.  Probably  a  umilar  calculation  based  on 
the  vital  statistics  of  urban  London  would  show  a 
difference  not  so  w«ll  marked  but  still  very  consider- 
able. 

These  two  observed  facts,  physical  degeneration 
and  diminished  increment  in  a  population,  which  no 
doubt  advance  together,  point  unmistakeably  to  even- 
tual extinction,  so  that  it  seems  we  must  bring 
ourselves  to  look  upon  urban  London  as  we  do  upon 
India,  or  the  Straits  Settlements,  as  a  rich  but  un- 
healthy locality,  where,  with  due  care  and  precautions 
the  well-to-do  can  remain  during  the  working  period 
of  their  lives  in  fair  health  and  comfort,  though  with 
considerable  risk,  long  enough,  in  fact,  to  gsin  or  lose 
a  fortune  and  return  to  their  native  country ;  but 
where  children  can  only  be  brought  up  with  great 
risk  both  to  health  and  life,  and  where  all  attempts 
to  settle  permanently  from  generation  to  generation 
only  result  in  rapid  falling  off,  both  physical  and  moral, 
and  in  early  extinction  of  the  race. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OVER-CBOWDIWO   AND   TyPUOID   AT  GhINLBT. Mr.    C 

J.  Bennett,  medical  officer  to  the  Sanitary  Authority  of 
the  Chapel-en-le-Frith  Union,  has  reported  a  serious  ont^ 
break  of  typhoid  fever  at  Chinley,  and  several  shocking 
cases  of  over-crowding  owing  to  the  navvies  not  being  able 
to  get  houses.  In  one  house  there  lived  thirteen  persons, 
five  of  whom  slept  in  a  room  where  typhoid  fever  patients 
lay,  and  in  another  house,  which  contained  only  two  bed- 
rooms, eight  people  lived,  and  a  typhoid  fever  patient 
was  in  each  bed-room.  It  was  stated  that  some  of  the 
houses  were  so  over-crowded  that  the  beds  were  occupied 
day  and  night  by  workmen  on  the  railway. 

uiyiLiz:fc;u  uy  -^^j  v^  v.^' -x  i.v^ 
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Ike  Editor  wiU  he  gkid  to  receive^  far  pubUcaiwn^ 
annomicements  of  meetxngs^  reports  0/  proceedings^  and 
abstracts  or  originals  of  papers  read  at  meetings  oj 
Medical  Societies  of  Health,  Pubbc  Analysts,  and 
Sanitary  Inspectors'  Associations,  jrc. 

MefUcal  Officers  of  Health,  Public  Analysts,  7  own  Clerks, 
Local  Board  Clerks,  Sanitary  Surveyors,  ami  Inspectors, 
are  requestefl  to  send  Notices  of  Appointments  and 
Vacancies  to  the  Editor,  care  of  Measrs.  W.  H. 
Allkn  ft  Co.,  18  Waterloo  Place,  SW. 

The  Sanitast  Record  will  in  future  be  pubfiahed  by 
Mesare.  W.  EL  Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place, 
S.W.  AH  matters  relating  to  the  literaiy  portion  of 
the  Journal,  and  all  exchange  journals,  periodicals, 
books  for  reyiew,  and  new  inrentions,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editob  at  above  address.  AH  busi- 
neas  conununications  relating  to  Advertisements, 
Sabscriptioiifl,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Manaoer, 
at  the  same  address. 

THE  NOTIFIOATION  OP  INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES. 

It  ia  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise  that  an  important 
Bill  like  the  Infectious  Diseases  Notification  Bill, 
vhich  provoked  so  much  discussion  when  first  in- 
troduced, should  have  been  rushed  through  its  subse- 
quent stages,  at  a  time  when  Parliament  was  on  the 
eve  of  adjoomment,  and  when  most  of  the  members 
who  take  any  kind  of  interest  in  the  subject,  including, 
we  believe,  all  the  medical  members,  were  absent, 
'fhia  Bill,  which  has  now  become  law,  will,  as  we 
hare  already  pointed  out,  extend  to  every  London 
diatiict,  but  its  adoption  will  be  optional  on  the  part 
of  other  urban,  rural,  or  sanitary  authoritiea  The 
BOl  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  head  of  any  house- 
hold where  infectious  disease  shall  exist,  to  notify  the 
existence  of  the  disease  to  the  medical  officer  of  the 
<&{trict,  or  in  default  of  the  head  of  the  f amOv,  the 
nearest  relative  of  the  patient  present  in  the  buuding, 
or  in  default  of  the  relative,  every  person  in  cha^e 
of,  or  in  attendance  on  the  patient;  failing  these, 
the  occupier  of  the  building,  as  soon  as  he  becomes 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  disease.  The  BlU  also 
calls  ux>on  every  medical  officer  attending  on,  or 
called  in  to  visit  a  patient  suffering  from  an  infectious 
disease  to  send  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  for 
the  district  a  certificate  stating  the  name  of  the 
patient,  the  situation  of  the  building,  the  name  of 
the  head  of  the  family  or  other  jperson  who  appears 
to  him  to  be  primarily  liable  to  give  the  notice  under 
this  Act  to  the  mescal  officer,  and  the  infectious 
disease  from  which,  in  the  opinion  of  such  medical 
practitioner,  the  patient  is  suffering.  Every  person 
«iquired  to  give  a  notice  of  a  certificate,  and  failing 
to  do  80,  win  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a 


fine  not  exceeding  40s.  The  Act  can  be  adopted  by 
any  urban,  rural,  or  port  sanitary  authority  by  reso- 
lution passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  authority,  such 
resolution  to  be  published  in  a  local  newspaper,  and 
by  handbills,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  approvaL 


THE 


SEWAGE 


METROPOLITAN 
QUESTION. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  being  taken 
in  regard  to  the  urgent  question  of  the  disposal  of 
metropolitan  sewage,  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  issued  a  short 
time  ago  a  concise  history  of  the  steps  taken  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Thames  since  the  year 
1882.  That  year  saw  the  appointment  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  with  Lord  Bramwell  as  Chairman,  *'  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  system  under  which 
sewage  is  discharged  into  the  Thames  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works ;  whether  any  evil  effect-s 
result  therefrom,  and,  in  that  case,  what  measures 
can  be  applied  for  remedying  or  preventing  the  same." 
The  Commissioners  issued  their  first  Report  in 
January  1884,  in  which  they  set  forth  their  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  above  subjects  of  inquiry.  They 
found  that,  "the  evil  effects  resulting  from  the 
sewage  discharge  into  the  river  Thames  were  real 
and  serious,  and  such  as  to  require  remedying.  That 
the  evils  and  dangers  are  likely  to  increase  with  the 
increase  of  popuhition  in  the  districts  drained.  That 
above  Greenwich  and  below  Greenhithe  the  river 
does  not  afford  ground  for  serious  complaint.  That 
between  these  Smits  the  effects  of  the  sewage  are 
more  or  less  apparent  at  all  times.  '^That  in  hot  and 
dry  weather  mere  is  serious  nuisance  and  inconve- 
nience, extending  to  a  considerable  distance  below 
and  above  the  outfalls,  from  the  foul  state  of  the 
water,  consequent  on  the  sewage  discharge.  The 
smell  is  very  offensive,  and  the  water  is  at  times 
unusable  (i.e,  for  washing  the  decks,  8ec,,  of  vessels, 
and  washing).  That  the  river  is  not,  at  times,  in  the 
state  in  which  such  an  important  highway  to  a  great 
capital,  carrying  so  large  a  traffic,  ought  to  be." 
Shortly  after  the  issue  of  this  Report,  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  instructed  their  engineer 
and  chemist  to  conduct  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  best  means  of  treating  sewage  at  the  Metropolitan 
outfalls,  with  a  view  to  its  purification,  and  they  were 
authorized  to  consult  Dr.  Dupre  on  the  subject. 
They  did  not  commence  actual  work  till  July,  when 
they  commenced  deodorizing  the  sewage,  first  with 
bleaching  powder,  and  then  with  manganate  of  soda. 
By  September  30,  1884,  they  had  expended  ^£28,268, 
and  to  what  good  ?  None  whatsoever.  We  then 
find  that  the  Metropolitan  Board,  in  its  Annual 
Report  of  1884,  states  that  the  Board,  after  carefully 
considering  the  conclusions  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, was  unable  to  concur  with  them ! 

Before  proceeding  ¥rith  the  second  part  of  their 
inquiry,  the  Commissioners  ascertained  whether  the 
Board  was  prepared  to  tender  evidence  with  respect 
to  any  methc^  of  dealing  with  the  sewage,  and 
received  an  answer  in  the  negative.  The  Commis- 
sioners* second  Report  was  presented  on  November 
27,  1884,  wherein  they  proceed  to  describe  and  to 
examine  the  various  pkns  of  disposal  of  sewage, 
which  appear  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Metropolis.  These  processes  are  six  in  number :  (1) 
Broad  irrigation ;  (2)  Filtration  through  porous  land ; 
(3)  Process  of  deposition  or  chemical  precipitation  ; 
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(4)  The  last-named  might  be  combined  with  a  subse- 
quent complete  purification  of  the  clarified  sewage 
by  applying  it  to  land ;  (6)  Removal  of  the  outfaUs 
lower  down  the  river ;  (6)  Removal  of  the  outfaUs  to 
the  sea.  Since  the  issue  of  this  second  Report,  how 
have  the  Board  dealt  with  the  sewage  ?  They  have 
endeavoui'ed  to  effect  purification  first,  by  chemical 
precipitation ;  and  secondly,  by  deodorization,  and 
upon  this  they  have  expended  <£1, 018,786  from  1884- 
1888,  all  of  which  is  sheer  waste.  Sir  Henry  Roscoe 
states  that  the  proposal  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  was  based 
upon  false  principles ;  "  first,  as  regards  the  addition 
of  lime  and  iron  in  the  proportions  recommended; 
second,  as  regards  the  addition  of  manganate  of  soda 
to  the  effluent  after  precipitation  in  the  quantities 
suggested ;  third,  as  regards  the  formation  of  under- 
ground settling  tanks  at  Barking  and  Crossness  ; 
fourth,  as  regards  pumping  the  sludge  into  tank 
steamers,  and  sending  it  out  to  sea.'*  In  spite  of  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe,  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  and  other 
eminent  authorities  acknowledging  these  works  to  be 
useless  and  wasteful,  we  find  that  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee  of  the  London  Council  intend  to  pursue 
the  erroneous  course,  and  in  the  Council^s  Money 
Bill,  now  before  Parliament,  there  is  a  special  clause 
to  enable  the  Council  to  expend  money  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to,  extending,  enlarging,  improving, 
and  completing  the  works  authorised  by  the  Main 
Drainage  Acts,  including  precipitation  works  and 
appliances,  and  vessels  or  barges  for  the  removal  of 
sludge,  &c.,  such  money  not  to  exceed  ^211,000,  in 
addition  to  any  moneys  which  they  are  authorised 
to  expend  under  any  Acts  passed  previously  to  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888.  Sir  Henry  Roscoe's 
plan,  and  there  are  many  who  are  of  his  opinion,  is 
to  prolong  the  main  sewers  right  out  towards  the 
sea,  utilising  perhaps  the  low  land  of  Canvey  Island 
in  the  Thames,  upon  the  Essex  shore,  and  raising 
its  level  by  continued  applications  of  London  sewage. 
An  important  notice  of  motion  in  reference  to  tiie 
sewage  question  was  down  for  some  weeks  on  the 
agenda  paper  of  the  London  Council,  and  when  it  was 
finally  moved,  the  Chairman  ruled  that  the  motion 
was  not  in  order,  inasmuch  as  the  Committee  already 
had  authority  to  do  what  was  proposed.  Londoners 
will  await  with  interest  their  report.  The  motion  was 
to  this  effect :  "  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee,  so  soon  as  the  engineer  ent?rs 
upon  his  duties,  to  consider  as  to  the  advisability  of 
engaging  an  engineer  of  high  eminence  ('in  concert 
with  the  Finance  Committee)  to  join  with  him  in  an 
inquiry,  and  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Outfall  Sewers,  as  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  Thames  at  the  outfall  points, 
and  to  confer  with  the  engineer  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy, and  to  report  on  the  necessity  (if  any)  of 
further  extension  of  outfalls  (north  and  south),  as  to 
the  best  means  of  dealing  on  the  evidence  with  the 
great  question  of  removal  of  London  sewage,  and  the 
probable  cost  of  a  complete  and  efficient  scheme  to 
purify  the  river ;  to  remove  the  sewage  and  carry  out 
what  was  designed  by  the  Act  of  1855  to  meet  the 
needs  of  London  for  the  next  fifty  years;  the 
financial  operations  incident  thereto  to  be  extended 
over  eighty  years."  If  the  Committee  are  able  to 
succeed  in  carrying  out  the  proposals  in  this  motion, 
Londoners  should  have  no  cause  for  complaint,  but 
they  will  have  to  be  prepared  to  spend  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  real,  good,  and  lasting  work.  In  the  long 
run,  however,  it  will  repay  the  ratepayers,  and  they 


will  have,  moreover,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
their  money  has  been  expended  to  some  use. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  Question  of  deodoriza- 
tion, we  find  that  in  1887  three  questions  were 
addressed  to  Sir  Henry  Roscoe.  (1)  Does  the  nmn- 
ganate  deodorization  process  effect  tiie  required  end  ? 
(2)  Is  the  result  attained  by  the  use  of  the  manganate 
commensurate  with  the  cost  incurred?  (3)  la  there 
any  cheaper  and  equally  efficacious  process  which 
can  be  adopted  for  me  same  end  ? 

Sir  H.  Roscoe  replied  to  Xo.  1  "  That  the  quantity 
of  manganate  used  in  the  sewers  cannot  affect  the 
nature  of  the  sewage  at  the  outfalls,  and  also  that  the 
quantity  added  is  quite  insufficient  to  oxidise  even  a 
small  part  of  the  putrescent  fsecal  matter  which  gives 
rise  to  the  emanations  "  ;  (2)  "  That  an  expenditure 
of  over  £40,000  a  year  is  commensurate  with  the 
results  obtained " ;  (3)  **  Bleaching  powder  and 
sulphuric  acid  would  be  cheaper,  and  probably  be  as 
efficacious  as  the  manganate. 

During  the  summers  of  1887  and  1888  the  sewage 
at  both  outfalls  was  deodorised  under  the  advice  and 
directions  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  with  the  result  of  a 
saving  of  about  £56,714  for  the  two  years  to  the 
Board.  At  the  same  time  a  scientific  investigation  as 
to  the  question  of  sewage  treatment,  with  a  discussion 
of  the  question  as  to  the  employment  of  deodorants, 
was  published,  from  which  we  learned  ih&i  the  use  of 
chemicals  is  only  of  value  in  so  far  that  they  either 
start  a  process  of  purification  or  simply  get  rid  of  the 
evil  odour.  Deodorization  is  only  .valuable  in  that  it 
ensures  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free, 
dissolved  oxygen.  The  outlay  of  £40,000  a  year  on 
deodorants  does  not  suffice  to  prevent  a  foul  condition 
of  the  river  during  the  summer  months,  and  yet  it  is 
still  intended  to  employ  this  process.  Sooner  or 
later  we  shall  have  to  filter  the  sewage  through  land 
or  discharge  it  into  the  estuary  at  a  point  not  higher 
than  the  sea  reach,  therefore  why  not  commence  these 
means  for  overcoming  the  evil  at  once. 


SMOKE  ABATEMENT. 

All  who  value  pure  air  and  generally  healthy  condi* 
tions  of  life,  wiU  feel  that  they  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Halifax  Corporation  for  their  intelligent  and 
public-spirited  attempt  to  reduce  the  ever-accumu- 
lating smoke  cloud.  It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that 
some  decided  step  should  be  taken  to  cope  with  this 
growing  evil,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  should  ever 
have  been  allowed  to  assume  its  present  gigantic 
proportions,  not  only  in  Halifax,  but  in  aU  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Halifax  Improvement  Act  of  1828  provides— 
**  that  aU  furnaces  employed  in  the  working  of  engines 
by  steam  shall  be  constructed  so  as  to  consume  their 
own  smoke  ;  and  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  use 
any  furnace  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  or  shall  negh- 
gently  use  any  furnace  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  so 
constructed,  so  as  not  effectually  to  consume  the 
smoke  thereof,  and  prevent  the  same  occasioning 
any  nuisance  whatsoever,  every  such  person  or 
persons  so  offending,  or  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
every  such  furnace,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of 
20s.  for,  and  in  respect  of,  every  week  during  which 
such  furnace  shall  be  so  used." — ^The  Halifax  press 
has  taken  up  the  matter  strongly,  and  in  commenting 
favourably  upon  the  action  taken  by  the  Corporation 
the  Halifax  Courier  pertinently  points  out  that  nearly 
seventy  years  ago  the  Halifax  local  governing  body 
acquired  powers  for^g^ng  with  the  ^qkg^uisance. 
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**  showing  tiiat  even  then  the  eyil  was  recognized, 
and  the  right  to  suppress  it  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  was  conferred,  with  the  assumption  that  it 
conld  be  done.''  It  also  phdntirely  remarks  that 
**  within  the  memory  of  many  now  living  Beacon 
Hill  was  a  fair  sight  to  see,  covered  with  moderate 
sized  trees  and  thick  underwood,"  and  then  we  are 
told  that  **  all  this  has  been  destroyed  by  the  smoke 
from  a  thousand  chimneys  of  factories,  furnaces,  the 
gas-works,  and  the  houses."  Unfortunately  Halifax 
is  not  the  only  place  where  '^  a  thousand  chimneys  " 
are  producing  their  baleful  effect.  The  wholesale 
destruction  of  vegetation  on  Beacon  Hill,  which  is 
deplored,  is  but  a  specimen  of  what  is  taking  place 
all  around  us. 

The  Saxttart  Record  has  always  been  foremost 
among  the  advocates  of  the  smoke  abatement  move- 
ment^ and  therefore  we  cordially  sympathise  with  the 
Halifax  Corporation  and  the  local  press  in  their  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  reform.  But  while  strongly  advo- 
cating the  reform  and  welcoming  every  effort  to 
arouse  the  authorities  and  the  public  to  its  vast 
importance  on  hygienic  and  other  grounds,  a  word  of 
caution  must  be  given  to  those  too  ardent  supporters 
of  the  movement,  who  make  sweeping  assertions  to 
the  effect  that  the  abolition  of  smoke  must  in  all 
cases  produce  an  immediate  advantage  in  cash. 
Statements  like  this  are  calculated  to  seriously  retard 
the  progress  of  the  movement,  as  they  are  not  sup- 
ported by  facts.  No  doubt,  in  a  broad  sense,  smoke- 
iesB  methods  of  obtaining  heat  are  more  economical 
than  smoky  ones,  and  it  is  also  no  doubt  true  that 
such  a  change  of  system  as  would  secure  the  preven- 
tion of  smoke  would  be  pecuniarily  profitable  to  the 
individual  in  many  cases,  while,  of  course,  the 
result  would  be  generally  beneficial  to  the  commu- 
nity. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which 
no  pecuniary  profit  would  follow  directly  from  the 
abobtion  of  smoke.  Speaking  generally,  this  would 
probably  be  the  experience  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  users  of  steam  power  at  Halifax,  where,  having 
regard  to  the  price  and  quality  of  the  coal  chiefly 
used  and  other  local  circumstances,  there  is  a  very 
narrow  margin  (if  any)  for  effecting  a  saving  in  the 
coal  bin,  wUch  is  the  only  item  generally  taken  into 
calculation.  Indirect  savings  there  would  be,  no 
doubt,  to  everyone  in  Halifax,  if  it  were  rendered 
materially  less  smoky  than  it  is  at  present.  But 
considerable  direct  savings  in  the  coal  biUs  of  many 
of  the  works  could  not  be  expected,  and,  therefore, 
our  contemporary's  arguments  to  that  extent  are 
fallacious. 

Thia,  however,  is  altogether  too  narrow  a  way  of 
regarding  the  question.  The  ground  for  this  reform, 
as  for  others,  must  be  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number.  It  is  sometimes  pecuniarily  profit- 
able to  a  landlord  to  have  the  druns  of  his  house  set 
in  thoroughly  sanitary  condition ;  sometimes  he  would 
make  quite  as  much  out  of  the  house  if  the  drains 
were  anything  but  what  they  should  be ;  but  nobody 
would  seriously  suggest  that  for  this  reason  landlords 
should  be  allowed  to  make  their  drains  either  sanitary 
or  otherwise,  as  they  might  find  profitable. 

Another  class  of  smoke  abatement  advocates  who 
do  more  harm  than  good  is  that  far  too  large  class  of 
persons  who  dogmatically  assert  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  use  one  or  other  of  the  countless 
patented  apparatus  in  existence  in  order  to  satisfac- 
torily abohsn  smoke.  Acting  under  the  infiuence 
produced  by  such  statements,  many  persons  are 
induced  to   pay  a  heavy   price  for    some    special 


apparatus  warranted  to  prevent  smoke,  and  after 
having  the  apparatus  in  action,  they  find  that  it 
does  not  prevent  smoke  from  their  furnace,  and  they 
at  once  conclude  not  only  that  the  apparatus  is 
bad,  and  that  they  have  been  defrauded,  but  that 
smoke  abatement  is  altogether  a  delusion. 

Those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  question  in 
a  practical  manner,  tell  us  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  produce  any  single  apparatus  which  will 
prevent  smoke  in  aU  cases.  And  this  seems  obviously 
the  common-sense  view.  The  fact  is  the  whole 
matter  requires  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  painstaking  manner  than  hitherto;  and 
each  case  of  smoke  nuisance  should  be  considered 
and  dealt  with  strictly  on  its  own  merits.  Many 
fiagrant  cases  of  smoke  production  might  be  easily 
avoided  without  any  structural  alterations  whatever, 
merely  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  more  care  and 
intelligence  in  the  selection  or  mode  of  burning  the 
fuel 

Some  advocates  of  smoke  abatement  urge  that 
making  the  stokers  or  firemen  responsible  and  subject 
to  fines  whenever  smoke  is  found  to  issue  from  a 
chimney  is  all  that  is  required  to  effect  the  reform. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  this  would  be  found  effec- 
tual in  many  cases,  but  it  would  undoubtedly  fadl 
in  many  others.  Moreover,  it  would  be  gene- 
rally unfair,  for  much  smoke  unquestionably  results 
from  the  fuel  supphed  by  the  master  being  unsuit- 
able to  the  furnaces,  or  from  the  furnaces  being 
forced  to  do  more  work  than  they  are  capable  of 
doing  without  producing  smoke.  In  neither  case 
can  the  stoker  be  justly  held  responsible.  Be- 
yond this,  stokers  are  not  generally  in  a  position  to 
pay  fines,  and,  therefore,  practicaUy,  a  works  may 
cause  an  immense  amount  of  smoke  and  no  penalty 
be  recoverable.  Altogether,  the  balance  of  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  making  the  masters  responsible  and 
leaving  them  to  deal  with  the  faults  of  their  men. 

In  Halifax  and  elsewhere  the  chief  producers  of 
smoke  are  the  steam  users  and  iron  worxs,  and  there 
is  abundant  evidence  available  to  prove  that  the 
smoke  from  both  sources  is  entirely  preventible.  In 
respect  of  iron- works  especially  the  most  satisfactory 
results  have  been  obtained  without  the  production  of 
smoke.  Full  details  on  this  head  were  given  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  National  Smoke  Abatement 
Institution  to  the  Health  Journal,  and  subsequently 
pubhshed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Institution 
for  the  year  1887.  The  letter  was  called  forth  by  the 
erroneous  statements  of  correspondents  in  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  press  in  commenting  upon  the 
action  taken  by  the  Salford  Health  Committee  against 
certain  smoke  producers  in  that  district.  The 
National  Smoke  Abatement  Institution  offered  in 
that  instance  to  aid  the  prosecuting  authorities  by 
furnishing  competent  evidence  as  to  the  practicability 
of  preventing  smoke.  The  Institution  stated  that 
they  were  induced  to  make  this  proposal  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  several  cases  the  prosecution  had 
fallen  to  the  ground  through  the  lack  of  such  com- 
petent evidence. 

We  would  urge  upon  the  Halifax  authorities  the 
advisability  of  taking  immediate  steps  to  have  cases 
of  smoke  nuisance  tried  before  the  Stipendiary  magis- 
trate, fortifying  themselves  with  the  aid  of  the 
Home  Office  authorities  or  Smoke  Abatement  Insti- 
tution sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  adduce  the 
necessary  evidence  to  support  any  prosecution  which 
might  be  undertaken  against  smoke  producers. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  smoke  producers  are  more 
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stringently  dealt  with  in  London  than  ekewheret 
simplj  becaase  the  administration  of  ^e  Smoke  Acts 
rests  with  the  police  and  the  police  magistrates,  both 
acting  independently  of  local  mterests  and  local  bias. 
Local  magistrates  are  frequently  the  largest  smoke 
producers,  and  it  is  therefore  obviously  undesirable'— 
nay,  improper — ^that  they  should  be  invested  with 
the  power  to  adjudicate  in  any  case  of  smoke 
nuisance. 

♦ 

NOTES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


POISONOUS  DYED  GARMENTS. 

**  No  one  should  wear  wooUen  or  cotton  stocking 
without  previously  washing  and  boiling  them.''  This 
is  the  advice  given  by  Dr.  Weyl,  who,  at  a  recent 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  poisonous  dyed  garments 
at  the  Berlin  Medical  Society,  stated  that  he  examined 
the  remainder  of  a  jersey  which  had  given  one  of  bis 
patients  a  skin  disease,  and  found  the  cuffs  and  collar 
to  be  dyed  with  imitation  saffron,  which  as  soon  as  it 
comes  into  contact  with  the  human  skin,  turns  it  red. 
This  dye  is  a  coal  tar  product,  and  is  used  extensively  in 
France  and  Italy  to  colour  cordials,  and  more  rarely 
for  garments.  Another  doctor  treated  a  lady  who 
thought  she  suffered  from  blood  poisoning.  She 
complained  of  pain  in  her  feet,  and  nad  a  swelling 
and  inflammatory  discolouration  up  to  the  knee.  The 
evil  was  traced;  to  some  blue-grey  stockings  she 
had  herself  knitted,  and  which  proved  to  be  dyed 
with  indigo  and  sulphuric  soda.  In  this  case  the 
acid  must  hare  set  up  the  mischief,  as  the  dye  is 
harmless.  Dr.  WeyVs  advice  is  sound,  and  should 
be  followed. 


CREMATION  OF  NIGHT-SOIL  WITH  COCOA- 
NUT  COIR. 
In  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ceylon  Branch 
of  tiie  llritish  Medical  Association,  the  Health  Offtcer 
of  Ceylon  recommends,  after  repeated  experiments, 
the  cremation  of  night-soil  with  coir  dust.  He  finds 
that  ^}  lbs.  of  coir  dust  suffice  for  deodorizing  1  lb. 
of  solid  and  one  gallon  of  liquid  sew^age,  and  l^lieves 
that  this  method  would  be  a  feasible  and  economical 
system  for  adoption  in  all  cocoa-nut  producing 
countries,  such  as  Ceylon,  India,  the  West  Indies, 
and  South  America. 


TUBERCULOSIS  IN  MEAT. 
We  have  before  us  the  report  of  a  trial  heanl  at 
Glasgow,  before  Sheriff  Beiry,  in  which  a  butcher, 
nam^  Cowper,  and  a  meat  nilesman,  named  Moore, 
were  charged^  under  the  Scotch  PuUie  Heahh  Act, 
w^ith  expomng  for  sale  the  carcases  of  a  bullodL  and 
a  cow  which  were  unfit  for  human  food.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  very  lengthy,  extending  over  five  cbys, 
and  a  great  deal  of  valiuible  scientific  evidence  seems 
to  have  been  given.  The  case  is  important  to  sani- 
tary authorities  and  the  public  genenlly,  as  the  words 
of  the  Scotch  Act  arepractically  the  same  as  those  in 
force  in  England.  The  carcases  in  question  were 
those  of  animals  which  were  suffering  from  tuberculosis. 
The  disease  has  long  been  recogmsed  as  one  which 
renders  the  carcases  of  animals  i^ected  by  it  to  some 
degree  unfit  for  use  as  human  food,  but  it  generally 
has  been  considered  sufficient  to  remove  &e  parts 
immediately  affected,  and  that  the  rest  of  tiie  meat 
might  be  good  enough.  In  the  case  in  question,  t^e 
lungs  of  the  bullock  and  the  lining  of  the  body  near 


them  were  clearly  affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  the 
signs  were  even  clearer  in  Uie  lungs  and  udder  of  the 
cow ;  but  the  inspectors  stated  tl»t  the  flesh  of  both 
animals  was  generally  healthy,  and,  after  the  removal 
of  the  affected  paita^  would  cnrdinaiily  have  been 
passed  as  fit  for  food  A  departmental  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  sat  in  the  year  1887  to  inquire  into 
tuberculosis  and  other  matters,  and  in  their  repoit, 
which  was  issued  in  July  1888,  they  slated  that '-  the 
chance  of  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  being  in  the  flesh 
or  blood  of  animals  affected  by  tiie  disease  was  too 
probable  to  allow  of  the  flesh  of  a  tubercular  animal 
being  used  for  food  under  any  circumstances,  either 
for  man  or  the  lower  animals^*"  As  a  consequence  of 
this  report,  instructions  were  given  to  the  (Tlasgov 
sanitary  inspectors  to  seize  such  carcases^  and  the 
present  action  was  tried  as  a  test  case  to  see  if  such 
meat  could  properly  be  condemned.  On  the  evidence 
before  him,  the  learned  Sheriff  decided  that  parts  of 
the  animals  in  question  which  might  ordinarily  be 
sold  for  food  were  affected  with  tuberculosis — ^that  is, 
that  the  disease  had  spread  beyond  the  internal 
organs.  He  considered  that  it  was  proved  that  the 
practise  of  selling  such  meat  was  attended  with 
danger  to  the  public  healtli,  and  he  therefore  felt 
constrained  to  condemn  the  carcases,  although  such 
meat  would  previously  have  been  allowed  to  pH8» 
from  the  market  for  consumption  in  the  ordinary  way. 
llie  result  of  this  judgmtent  will,  of  course,  be  to 
render  meat  salesmen  liable  to  penalties  if  they  ex- 
pose for  sale  in  Glasgow — and  probably  in  the  Scotch 
markets  generally — ^the  carcases  <^  animals  which  have 
suffered  from  tuberculosis.  As  yet,  we  believe,  most 
fiinglish  meat  inspectors  and  medical  officers  have 
pawed  such  carcaaea,  if  the  immediately  affected 
parte  were  removed,  believing  themselves  poweilew 
to  prevent  their  sale.  Such  carcases,  as  long  as  this 
state  of  things  continues,  will  be  offered  for  English 
rather  than  Scotch  consumption.  The  same  result 
however,  ought  to  follow  from  proceedings  in  an 
English  Court,  if  similar  evidence  of  the  daii^er  likely 
to  result  from  eating  such  meat  were  presented  to  it. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  only  a  small  percent 
tage  of  the  cattle  offered  for  sale  are  affected  hf 
tuberculosis,  but  the  vendors  of  this  small  percentage 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  made  aware  that  its 
sale  for  human  food  can  no  longer  be  peimitted. 

MILK  SUPPLY  AND  SANITATION. 
Mr.  HsRBEirr  Humphreys,  Medical  Superintendent 
of  the  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  for  the  Borough  of 
Bradford,  directs  attention,  in  his  last  repent,  to  the 
extremely  faulty  and  duigerous  method  of  distributing' 
milk  adopted  throughout  the  country  generally,  tip^ 
especially  in  our  large  towns.  In  the  course  of  an  in- 
i^>ection  the  wife  of  one  nuBc-seUer  was  found  using 
a  milk  vessel  for  washing  her  baby,  while  another  was 
utifising  the  milk  cans  in  tiie  washing  of  clolhes.  In 
a  certain  number  of  cases,  bowls  of  milk  were  found 
on  a  counter  or  table  where  there  were  vegetaWes, 
remains  of  food,  and  unwashed  duahea  In  a  few  of 
the  cases  the  milk  was  kept  in  the  same  room  used 
as  a  living  and  sleefMng  room.  Many  of  the  smaller 
dealers  were  in  the  ixMt  of  keeping  their  milk  cans 
outside  the  street  door  or  in  passa^a,  where  ther 
were  liable  to  all  sorts  of  contsmination.  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys, referring  to  the  readiness  with  which  milk 
takes  up  impurities,  adds,  '*It  appears  to  me  alto- 
gether wrong  that  it  should  be  sold  from  houses 
occupied,  in  some  cases,  by  a  large  famOy  of  young 
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The  mean  temperature  during  the  month  of  Angnst'at 
the  Royal  Obseryatory,  Greenwioh,  was  6(f -1,  and  was 
0-7  below  the  average  August  temperature  in  one 
hundred  years.  An  excess  of  temperature  prevailed  on 
only  eight  days  during  the  month,  while  on  the  remaining 
tventy-three  days  it  was  below  the  average.  The 
wumest  day  of  the  month  was  the  1st,  when  the  mean 
vu  as  high  as  7(F'8.  and  showed  an  excess  of  7°*7  ;  the 
coolest  day  was  the  12th,  when  the  mean  was  only  58**-7, 
and  8^*9  below  the  average.  Rain  was  measured  on  four- 
teen days  during  the  month  under  notiee,  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  1*8  inches,  which  was  0*6  of  an  inch  below  the 
arerage  for  the  corresponding  period  in  sixty-one  years. 
During  the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  quarter  the 
r&infall  haa  amounted  to  154  inches,  which  was  0'4  of  an 
inch  below  the  average  amount  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  sixty-one  years.  The  sun  was  above  the 
horizon  during  449-1  hours  in  August,  but  only  170*0 
hours  of  bright  sunshine  were  recorded  at  Greenwich, 
whieh  was  below  the  average  amount  registered  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  The 
wind  was  soath-westerly  throughout  the  month. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  by 
the  Registrar-General  in  his  weekly  return,  which  hare 
an  estimated  population  of  upwards  of  9,500,000 
persons,  21,916  births  and  18,198  deaths  were  regis- 
tered during  the  foor  weeks  ending  Saturday,  August 
81.  The  annual  birth-rate,  which  had  decUned  from 
31-9  to  30*6  per  1,000  in  the  three  preceding  months, 
farther  declined  to  29*9  during  the  month  under  notice, 
and  was  considerably  below  the  average  rate  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  the  seven  preceding  years, 
1882-88.  The  lowest  birth-rates  last  month  in  these  28 
towns  were  22-8  in  Huddersfield,  24-5  in  Brighton,  and 
2 (-9  in  Oldham;  in  the  other  towns  the  rates  ranged 
upwards  to  35*5  in  Sunderland,  85*8  in  Preston,  89-0  in 
Cardiff,  and  89*6  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  In  London 
the  birth-rate  last  month  was  equal  to  29-0  per  1,000, 
while  it  averaged  80*7  in  the  27  provincial  towns. 

The  annual  death-rate  in  the  28  towns,  which  had 
been  17*1  and  20*4  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding 
months,  declined  again  to  18-0  during  the  month  under 
notice,  and  was  as  much  as  8*5  per  1,000  below  the 
average  rate  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  seven 
preee^ng  years,  1882-88.  The  lowest  rate  of  mortality 
in  these  towns  was  11*7  per  1,000  in  Derby.  The  rates  in 
the  other  towns,  ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as 
follow:  Oldham,  14*7;  Brighton,  15*2;  London,  15*7; 
Nottingham,  16*1;  Huddersfield,  16-8;  Leicester,  16*6; 
Bristol,  17*1;  Norwich,  17*5;  Bradford,  17-7;  Birming- 
ham, 18-8;  Salford,  18*8;  Halifax,  18*8;  Portomouth, 
18*8 ;  Liverpool,  191 ;  Leeds,  19-2 ;  Bolton,  19-5 ;  Cardiff, 
20-5:  Krkenhead,  20*6;  Sheffield,  21*6;  BUckbum, 
22-1 ;  Wolverhampton,  22*6;  Hull,  28-6;  Manchester, 
23-8;  SunderUnd,  26-0;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  28-4; 
Plymouth,  29-0 ;  and  the  highest  rate  during  the 
month,  82-1  in  Preston.  The  mean  death-rate  in  the 
37  provincial  towns  was  1^9  per  1,000,  while  in 
London,  as  before  stated,  the  rate  did  not  exceed  15-7 
per  1,00a  The  13,198  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the 
28  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  August  included 
1,793  from  diarrhoea,  225  from  whooping-cough,  216  from 
measles,  206  from  scarlet  fever,  198  from  diphtheria,  141 
from  **  fever  "  (principally  enteric),  and  1  from  small-pox ; 
in  all,  2,775  deaths  were  referred  to  these  principal 
zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  3*8  per  1,000, 
which  was  considerably  below  the  average  for  the  corres- 
ponding periods  of  the  seven  preceding  years,  1882-88. 
The  death-rate  in  London  last  month  from  the  principal 
zymotic  diseases  was  equal  to  2*7  per  1,000,  while  in  the 
27  provincial  towns  it  averaged  4-7,  and  ranged  from 
1-8  in  HaUfax,  1-9  m  Oldham,  and  2*3  in  Bristol,  to 
6-5  in  Wolverhampton,  7-9  in  Sunderland,  11*2  in  Ply- 
fnouth,  and  18*0  in  Preston. 


Diarrhoea  was  the  most  fatal  symotic  disease  in  the 
28  towns  during  the  month  under  notice.  The  rate 
of  mortality  from  this  disease,  which  had  increased 
from  0*22  to  3*26  per  1,000  duriug  the  four  preceding 
months,  declined  again  to  2*45  durins:  August,  and  was 
below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the 
seven  preceding  years,  1882-88.  In  London  the  death- 
rate  from  diarrhcea  was  only  1-56  per  1,000,  while  it 
averaged  8*19  in  the  27  provincial  towns,  and  was 
equal  to  4*6  in  Leicester  and  in  Wolverhampton,  4*8 
in  Hull,  5*5  in  Sunderland,  and  7*9  in  Preston.  The  rate 
of  mortality  from  whooping-cough,  which  had  declined 
from  0-69  to  0-42  per  1,000  in  the  four  previous  months, 
further  fell  to  0*31  during  August,  and  was  considerably 
below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  .the 
seven  prec  eding  years,  1882-88.  In  London  the  whoop- 
ing-cough death-rate  was  0*23  per  1,000,  while  it 
averaged  0*37  in  the  27  provincial  towns,  among  which 
this  disease  showed  the  highest  proportional  fatality  in 
Bradford,  Birkenhead,  and  Sunderland.  The  death-rate 
from  measles,  which  had  steadily  declined  in  the  five 
preceding  months  from  0-97  to  0-52  per  1,000,  further 
fell  to  0*29  during  the  month  under  notice,  and  was 
below  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  month  of  any 
of  the  seven  preceding  years.  In  London  the  rate  of 
mortality  from  this  disease  was  only  0*16  per  1,000, 
while  in  the  27  provincial  towns  it  averaged  0*41,  and 
was  highest  in  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  Preston.  The 
death-rate  from  scarlet  fever,  which  had  been  0*24  and 
0*80  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months,  declined 
again  tp  0-28  during  August,  and  was  0-06  below  the 
average  rate  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  tbe  seven 
previous  years,  1882-88.  In  London  the  death-rate  from 
scarlet  fever  was  0*21  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  0*18  in 
the  provincial  towns,  among  which  this  disease  showed 
the  highest  proportional  fatality  in  Huddersfield  and 
Plymouth.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  diphtheria,  which 
had  risen  from  0-19  t^  0*29  per  1,000  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding months,  declined  to  0*26  during  the  month  under 
notiee,  but  considerably  exceeded  that  recorded  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  any  of  the  seven  preceding 
years.  In  London  the  diphtheria  death-rate  was  as  high 
as  0-40  per  1,000,  while  in  the  27  provincial  towns  it 
averaged  0*15  per  1,000,  and  was  highest  in  Plymouth. 
The  death-rate  from  "  fever,'*  which  had  been  0*15  and 
0*19  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months,  was  again 
0*19  during  August,  and,  with  one  exception,  was  below 
that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  of  the 
seven  preceding  years,  1882-88.  In  London  the  rate  of 
mortahty  from  "fever "did  not  exceed  0*12  per  1,000, 
while  it  averaged  0-25  in  the  27  provincial  towns,  among 
which  the  highest  proportional  fatality  of  fever  occurred 
in  Birkenhead  and  Preston.  One  fatal  case  of  small-pox 
was  recorded  during  the  month  under  notice  in  Leeds, 
but  not  1  in  London  or  in  any  other  of  the  28  large 
towuA ;  and  no  small-pox  patients  were  under  treatment 
during  August  in  any  of  the  metropolitan  asylum 
hospitals. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  28  towns,  measured 
by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  1  year  of  age  to 
registered  births,  which  had  increased  from  180  to  248 
in  the  three  preceding  months,  declined  during  August 
to  207,  which  was  below  the  average  rate  in  the  corres- 
ponding periods  of  the  seven  preceding  years.  In 
Lfondon  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  did  not  exceed  169 
per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  287  in  the  27  provincial 
towns,  and  ranged  from  144  in  Derby,  and  158  in 
Oldiiam,  to  243  in  Birmingham,  298  in  Leicester,  802  in 
Hull,  304  in  Sunderland,  and  402  in  Preston. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  below  the 
average  during  August.  The  weekly  number  of  deaths 
referred  to  these  diseases  in  London  averaged  144,  and 
the  annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  1-7  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  278  of  the  13,198  deaths  registered  m 
the  28  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  August  were  not 
certified,  either  by  registered  medical  practitioners  or  by 
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coroners.  Those  nncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  2*1 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  which  was  slightly  below 
the  proportions  in  recent  months.  In  London  the  pro- 
portion of  uncertified  deaths  was  0*8  per  cent.,  while  in 
the  27  provincial  towns  it  averaged  8*0  per  cent.  The 
causes  of  all  the  deaths  during  last  month  were  certified 
in  Wolverhampton,  and  only  1  was  uncertified  in  Norwich, 
Derby,  and  Cardiff ;  among  the  other  towns  the  largest 
proportions  of  uncertified  deaths  were  recorded  in  Shef- 
field, Liverpool,  Huddersfield,  and  Halifax. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of 
suburban  districts  around  London,  estimated  at  upwards 
of  1,250,000  persons,  the  annual  death-rate  from  all 
causes  during  August  did  not  exceed  14*3  per  1,000,  and 
was  considerably  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  seven  preceding  years.  During  the  four 
weeks  ending  August  31,  180  fatal  cases  of  diarrhooa,  31 
of  whooping-cough,  16  of  diphtheria,  13  of  scarlet  fever, 
18  of  "fever"  (principally  enteric),  8  of  measles,  and  not 
1  of  small-pox,  were  recorded  in  the  outer  ring ;  in  all, 
261  deaths  resulted  from  these  principal  zymotic  diseases, 
equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  2-6  per  1,000,  which  was 
considerably  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  recent  years.  Compared  with  the  preceding 
month,  the  fatality  of  measles  and  diphtheria  showed  a 
marked  decline,  while  that  of  scarlet  fever  showed  a 
slight  increase.  Of  the  180  deaths  from  diarrhoea,  31 
occurred  in  West  Ham,  and  16  in  Edmonton  sub-districts. 
The  16  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  included  2  in  Tottenham 
sub-district ;  3  deaths  from  scarlet  fover  occurred  in 
West  Ham  sub-district,  and  4  of  measles  in  Harrow  sub- 
district. 

♦ 

NOTIFICATION   OP  INFECTIOUS 

DISEASES 

IN  41  URBAN  SANITARY  DISTRICTS. 

The  table  on  page  111  contains  uniform  statistics  relating 
to  sickness  and  moi^ality  in  forty-one  of  the  fifty-six  urban 
sanitary  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  in  which  the 
notification  of  infectious  diseases  is  compulsory.  The 
population  of  the  towns  for  which  we  are  enabled  to 
publish  complete  statistics  for  the  month  of  August  is 
estimated  at  upwards  of  four  millions  of  persons.  The 
annual  rate  of  mortality  from  all  causes  in  those  towns 
during  the  month  under  notice  averaged  17  8  per  1,000, 
against  18*3  and  18*4  in  the  two  preceding  months.  This 
denth-rate  almost  corresponded  with  the  mean  rate  last 
month  in  twenty-eight  of  the  largest  English  towns, 
which  was  18-0  per  1,000.  The  rates  of  mortality 
during  the  month  under  notice  were  considerably  below 
the  average  in  Derby,  Guildford,  Leek,  Reading, 
Aberdeen,  Dorwen,  Burton-on-Trent, ;  while  they  showed 
an  excess  in  Manchester,  Burnley,  Preston,  and  Jar- 
row.  The  death-rate  from  the  eight  infectious  diseases 
dealt  with  in  the  table  averaged  0*65  per  1,000, 
against  0*54  and  0*66  in  the  two  preceding  months.  No 
deaths  from  any  of  these  infectious  diseases  were  regis- 
tered during  last  month  in  Aberdeen,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  Darwen,  Guildford,  Hcywood,  Macclesfield,  Ripon, 
Llanelly.  Stafi^ord,  or  Weymouth ;  whereas  they  caused 
the  highest  death-rates  in  Manchester,  Huddersfield, 
Salford,  Jarrow,  Burnley,  and  Preston.  Scarlet  fever 
showed  the  highest  proportional  fatality  in  Salford, 
Burnley,  and  Huddersfield ;  diphtheria  in  Edinburgh  ; 
enteric  fever  in  Preston ;  measles  in  Bradford,  Halifax, 
and  Preston  ;  whooping-cough  in  Birkenhead,  Ports- 
mouth, and  York  ;  and  diarrhoea  in  Nottingham,  York, 
Leicester,  Norwich,  Burnley,  Preston,  and  Jarrow.  With 
reference  to  the  notified  cases  of  infectious  diseases  in 
these  towns  during  August,  it  appears  that  the  proportion 
of  the  population  reported  to  be  suffering  from  one  or 
other  of  the  eight  diseases  specified  in  the  accompanying 
table  was  equal  to  6*4  per  1,000,  against  4*4  and  5*1 
in  the  two  preceding  months.  No  case  of  any  of  these 
diseases  was  reported  during  the  month  under  notice  in 


Ripon,  and  only  one  in  Guildford,  in  Leek,  and  in  Wey 
mouth  :  and  while  the  proportion  did  not  exceed  1*5  per 
1,000  in  Heywood,  Reading,  and  Stafford,  it  ranged 
upwards  in  the  other  towns  to  9-2  in  Edinburgh,  9*4  in 
Preston  and  in  York,  10*7  in  Portsmouth,  10*8  in  Bolton, 
11-5  in  Salford,  and  140  in  Burnley.  Scarlet  fever  was 
proportionally  most  prevalent  in  Edinburgh,  Greenock, 
Manchester,  JPortsmouth,  Salford,  Burnley,  and  Bolton ', 
diphtheria  in  Bury,  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Norwich  and 
Salford  ;  and  enteric  fever  in  Birkenhead,  Norwich,  Not- 
tingham, Portsmouth,  Salford,  Burnley,  Preston,  and 
York.  One  case  of  small-pox  was  notified  during  the 
month  in  Leek,  and  one  in  Oldham. 

The  Public  Health  (Cholera  Prevention)  Bill  has 
passed  into  law. 

Theke  were  58  candidates  for  the  post  of  medical 
oflacer  of  health  for  the  County  of  Westmoreland,  to 
which  Mr.  Craven  has  been  appointed.  The  salary  is 
^375  per  annum. 

Plumbers'  Work. — The  undermentioned  articles,  made 
by  the  students  in  the  Plumbing  class  at  the  Merchant 
Venturers'  Technical  School,  Bristol,  are  now  exhibited 
there  : — 

Nos,  I  to  9  Vrize  Works  executed  at  local  test  exatuination 
(time  ailowed  4  hours). 

1.  Piece  of  5-lb8.  sheet  lead,  bossed  to  a  given  shape, 
James  C.  Wilson. 

2.  Two  pieces  of  8-in.  lead  pipe,  joined  by  an  upright 
soldered  joint,  James  C.  Wilson. 

3.  Two  pieces  of  J-in.  lead  pipe,  joined  by  an  underhand 
wiped  soldered  joint  at  a  given  angle,  James  G< 
Wilson. 

4.  Similar  piece  of  Work,  Albert  E.  King. 
5. 
6 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 


Charles  N.  Payne. 


Piece  of  S-in.  8-lbs.  drawn  lead  barrel,  bent  to  fit  a 
given  position,  with  an  astragal  joint  and  lead  ears< 
Walter  Jas.  Wreford. 

An  offset  in  4-in.  7-lbs.  lead  barrel,  to  fit  over  a 
plinth  with  raking  branch  to  receive  closet  trap< 
Walter  Jas.  Wreford. 

Piece  of  work  showing  method  of  treating  the  soil, 
branch,  and  ventilation  pipes,  in  connection  with  a 
valve-closet,  with  an  anti-D  trap  attached,  James  C. 
Wilson. 

13.  Hand -made  7-lb8.  lead  P  trap,  James  C.  Wilson. 

14.  Piece  of  5-lbs.   sheet  lead,  bossed  to  a  given  shape, 
with  internal  and  external  angles,  James  C.  Wilson. 
Ditto.  ditto.  Thomas  Gaskell. 
Lavatory  range,  composed  of  IJ-in.  traps,  wast^  and 
ventilation  pipes,  illustrating  method  of  treatment* 
Thomas  Gaskell. 

17.  Piece  of  7-lbs.  sheet  lead,  bossed  to  a  given  shape  for 
a  cesspool,  W.  F.  Pillinger. 

18.  3-in.   double  bend  in  7-lbs.  drawn  lead  pipe,  W.  F. 
Pillinger. 

Two-gallon  lead  service  box,  with  valve  and  air  pipe, 
soldered  complete,  Charles  N.  Payne. 
4-in.  double  bend  in  7-lbs.  drawn  lead  pipe,  Frank 
Bo  wen. 

.  Illustrated  book  of  home-work,  Henry  Sydenham. 

It  is  found  that  periodical  exhibitions  of  the  work  of 
apprent  ces  and  journeymen  plumbers  tend  to  create 
healthy  emulation,  and  to  increase  attendances  at  the 
classes,  where  instruction  is  given  in  the  theoretical  as 
well  as  the  practical  branches  of  plumbing.  The  teacher 
of  the  class  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Perry,  R.P.C.,  who  some  years 
ago  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  Plumbers'  Company  upon 
passing  Ist  in  honours  at  the  City  and  Guilds  examins' 
tion.  The  Plumbers'  Company  award  prizes  in  connection 
with  the  classes  at  Brists^izeu  uy  ^«w^x^'*^-x  1.^ 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS,  ABSTRACTS,  &c. 

MEETING   OF   THE   BIimSH  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION  IN  LEEDS.* 

Proceedings  in  the  Section  of  Public  Medicine, 

Medical  OPFicBBfi  or  Health:  Their  Trainino  and 
the  condinokb  ow  which  thet  should  hold 
Office. 
By  S.  Ballard,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Medical  Inspector, 
Local  Government  Board. 
SiHCB  the  last  occasion  on  which  it  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  an  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  a  very  proper 
step  with  respect  to  the  sectional  meetings  has  heen  taken 
by  the  council.  They  have  relieved  the  presidents  of 
sections  from  the  duty  or  task  of  preparing  and  delivering 
an  introductory  addresa  To  me,  selected  as  your  presi- 
dent this  year,  the  step  is  a  source  of  personal  rejoicing, 
and  I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  also,  on  having  been 
protected  from  an  infliction  which  would  assuredly  have 
put  a  strain  upon  your  habitual  courtesy.  But,  as  things 
turned  out,  neither  you  nor  I  have  come  to  be  let  o£f  quite 
so  easily  as  I  anticipated ;  since,  notwithstanding  that  a 
formal  address  has  been  dispensed  with,  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  introduce,  by  means  of  a  written  paper,  the 
first  subject  on  our  agenda.  The  subject  relates  to 
« Medical  Officers  of  Health:  their  Training,  and  the 
Conditions  on  which  they  should  hold  Office  ** — a  subject 
which  just  now  has  been  brought  into  prominence  by  a 
recent  statute,  and  by  the  promise  of  further  legislation 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  not  for  me,  holding  the  official 
position  that  I  do,  either  to  criticise  past  action  of  Par- 
liament or  to  forecast  the  future,  but  it  is  clear  that 
public  interest  has  been  aroused.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
there  is  abundant  room  for  the  expression  of  both  pro- 
fessional and  non-professional  opinion  as  to  what  should 
be  further  done,  and  what  the  relation  should  be  between 
county  and  district  councils  and  their  respective  sanitary 
officers  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
central  sanitary  authority  of  the  kingdom  on  the  other 
hand.  I  mention  this,  not  because  I  shall  take  any  part 
in  the  discussion,  but  because  I  am  sure  that  these  rela- 
tions have  oceupied  your  thoughts,  and  because  it  is  not 
to  be  expected,  in  a  meeting  of.  Englishmen,  that- what  is 
labouring  in  their  minds  wiU  fail  to  be  delivered  in  words. 
For  myself,  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  posed  as  a  medi- 
cal reformer,  nor  taken  any  active  part  in  medical 
politics.  In  respect  of  all  such  subjects  I  occupy,  and 
mtend  to  occupy,  the  stool  of  the  learner. 

For  a  good  many  years  of  my  life,  as  most  of  you  pro- 
bably know,  1  filled  the  post  of  medical  officer  of  health 
in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  metropolitan  dutrictSf  and  for 
a  good  many  ^rears  since  have  been  in  relation,  official  or 
otherwise,  with  gentlemen  holding  a  similar  post  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  both  in  urban  districts  and  in  rural 
districts.  In  this  way  I  have  necessarily  made  a  very 
considerable  number  of  acquaintances,  and  formed,  I  am 
most  happy  to  add,  not  a  few  personal  friendships,  among 
the  medical  officers  of  health  of  England ;  and,  somehow, 
very  many  of  these  professional  acquaintances  and  friends 
have  been  led,  for  some  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
to  make  me  the  recipient  of  their  confidences,  their 
anxieties,  and  their  professional  troubles.  So,  what  with 
my  own  experience,  and  what  with  hearing  the  experience 
of  others,  I  think  I  know  something  of  what  it  is  to  be  a 
medical  officer  of  health.  I  shall  make  use  of  both  these 
kinds  of  experience  in  what  I  am  about  to  say.  I  will  be 
as  brief  as  possible  in  saying  it,  and  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  one  branch  of  the  subject  by  endeavouring  to  reply  to 
the  question.  What  are  the  requisites  for  a  good  and 
efficient  medical  officer  of  health  ? 

First,  then,  he  must  possess  himself  of  due  learning. 

*  An  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Beetion  of  PubUo 
Medicine,  at  the  Fifty-eerenth  Imiiial  Meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  held  in  Leeds,  Augnst  1889. 


What  I  mean  by  this,  of  course,  is  that  his  mind  must  be 
speciaUy  stored  with  that  kind  of  learning  which  shall  fit 
him  to  deal  with  and  to  advise  about  disease,  not  as  it 
affects  the  individual,  but  as  it  affects  the  communitj. 
It  goes  without  saying  that,  as  communities  are  made  np 
of  individuals,  a  knowledge  of  disease  as  it  affects  indiri- 
duals  is  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  of  disease  as  it  affects 
communities,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  an  officer  of  healtli 
to  be  efficient  must  be  a  medical  man.  Nihti  kuMamm 
a  me  aHmwm  puto  is  the  motto  which  every  practitioner  of 
the  art  of  medicine  appropriately  adopts ;  hihil  m/ndanym 
a  we  aUenum  uuto  should  be  the  motto  of  every  medical 
officer  of  health.  No  knowledge— I  was  going  to  say  in 
Heaven  above— certainly  on  the  earth  beneath,  comes 
amiss  to  him.  He  has  to  deal  often  with  complex  pro- 
blems, to  solve  which  his  mind  cannot  be  too  well  fur- 
nished, and  furnished  with  information  that  the  ordinary 
practitioner  of  the  healing  art  has  little  or  no  eall  for. 
Let  me  instance  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  these: 
meteorology,  geology,  sewer  and  water  engineering,  tlie 
construction  of  houses,  the  ventilation  of  private  and 
public  buildings ;  or,  to  pass  to  living  things,  bacterio- 
logy, the  subtle  and  often  tortuous  path  of  epidemic  con- 
tagia,  the  physical  and  sometimes  moral  peculiarities  of 
race,  and  even  the  pathology  of  animals  lower  than  man 
in  the  scale  of  creation,  but  domesticated  for  bis  use.  I 
need  not  prolong  this  list.  When  medical  officers  of 
health  were  first  appointed  hi  this  country  the  necessity 
for  special  knowledge  was  scarcely  recognised ;  but  a  con* 
siderable  st^  was  made  when  it  was  recognized  that  an 
officer  of  health  should  be  medical  Aa  I  speak  to-day 
the  necessity  for  special  knowledge  has  obtained  recogni- 
tion by  Parliament ;  this  is  another  great  step  in  advance, 
and  not  only  so,  but  in  the  great  s<Aiool8  of  medicine  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  provision  has  been  made 
for  giving  requisite  special  instruction. 

Secondly,  to  make  a  man  an  efficient  health  officer  he 
requires  to  be  trained.  The  requisite  science  he  may  be 
taught,  but  the  art  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  practising  it 
and  by  watching  others  practise  it.  It  is  the  same  with 
preventive  as  with  curative  medicine.  The  physican  does 
not  learn  his  art  in  the  lecture-room,  but  in  the  hospital ; 
so  the  health  officer  learns  his  either  slowly  and  labo- 
riously, with  many  mistakes  and  even  some  blundering  in 
striving  to  carry  on  his  duties,  or  he  may  take  the  shorter 
road  of  working  practically  for  »aea80B  under  the  direction 
or  supervision  of  another.  It  is  the  same  with  all  profes- 
sions, a  good  theologian  would  make  but  a  sorry  parish 
priest  unless  he  had  been  well  drilled  in  parish  work. 
Wiiat  is  now  needed  to  supplement  the  scientific  ihstroo- 
tion  of  the  future  health  officer  is  the  same  sort  of  practi- 
cal training  under  a  medical  officer  of  health  that  men 
entering  other  professions  and  the  curative  branch  of  the 
medical  profession  get  before  they  are  permitted  to  exer- 
cise them.  Judging  from  some  reported  proceedings  of 
the  Medical  Council,  and  some  discussions  that  occurred 
duricg  their  last  session,  an  opinion  of  this  kind  i^pears 
to  have  found  expression  there.  I  hope  that  at  their  next 
session  some  regulation  pertaining  to  this  subject  will  be 
formulated.  It  is  a  subject  that  requires  to  be  dealt  with) 
and  no  doubt  will  be  dealt  with  thoughtfully  and  with 
discrimination. 

Lastly,  I  may -mention  -'tact** — an«  acquisition  of  rare 
value,  but  one  the  possession  or  lack  of  which  may  make 
all  the  difference  between  the  successful  and  the  ineffi- 
cient medical  officer  of  health.  To  such  an  officer,  all  his 
learning  and  all  his  trahifaig  will  avail  him  little  unless,  at 
the  same  tune,  he  haslearniod  the  inestimable  art  of  deal- 
ing patiently  but  firmly  with  men — ^with  men  who  have 
not  always  the  intellectual  oulture  that  he  possesses,  who 
see  the  same  things  that  he  sees,  but  with  differently 
coloured  spectacles,  and  from  altogether  a  different  view- 
point. Deficiency  in  tact  is  a  fault  chiefly  observable 
among  the  junior  members  of  the  confraternity.  Anxious 
to  serve  their  district,  earnest,  and  enthustastio,  they 
chafe  at  obstacles  which  they  find  impenetrable,  and  are 
ready  to  give  up  a  strife  which,  over  and  over  agahi,  ter- 
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minates  in  their  diseomfitnre.  It  is  men  of  this  stamp 
(and  they  are  not  alwajs — ^I  say  it  with  bated  breath — 
yovBg  men)  that  I  hear  perpetually  calling  out  for  cen- 
tral interfennoe.  They  mistake  their  position  and  fnno- 
tiona,  and  are  wanting  in  a  yery  cardhial  Tirtne.  They 
f  oElget  that  they  are  adrisers,  not  administrators ;  thM 
good  and  proper  as  their  adxice  may  be,  there  may  be 
difflenlties  not  apparent  to  them  in  at  once  pnrsning  it — 
trifling  diffieolties,  possibly,  in  their  eyes  when  they  are 
pointed  out,  and  unworthy  of  regard  in  Tiew  of  the  ad- 
▼anlages  to  be  gained  by  their  disregard,  bat,  neverthe- 
leas,  serious  difflcnlties  in  the  eyes  of  other  people.  A 
medical  officer  of  health  is  not  an  autocrat ;  it  was  neyer 
xutended  that  he  should  be  one.  Often  and  often  it  has 
bai^ned  that  health  officers,  who  haye  made  this  mis- 
take, have  sought  my  condolence  with  them  in  the  tribu- 
lation they  haTC  thus  brought  upon  themselves.  They 
all  get  from  me  pretty  much  the  same  advice.  It  is  this : 
Be  patient,  bear  with  the  infirmities  of  your  weaker  and 
leee  tnatmcted  brethren.  Keep  your  own  conscience  clear 
amidflt  all  discouragement  by  carrying  out  your  duties  to 
the  beet  of  your  ability,  and  leave  other  people  to  look  after 
tfaefn.  Reeolleet  that  the  rope  you  are  tethered  with  is 
nublic  opinion — ^the  public  opinion  locally  prevalent ;  that 
u  yon  want  to  be  more  free,Lto  get  more  of  your  own  way, 
you  can  only  do  it  by  educating  public  opinion ;  you  must 
turn  sehoolmasler.  Tou  will  do  no  good  but  much  harm 
by  aeolding  those  who  appear  to  be  stupid.  Tou  must  be 
patient ;  and  in  the  end,  by  the  tedious  process  of  line 
npon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,  you  will,  perhaps, 
iKttaitt  your  object.  And  to  assist  yourselves  to  wait 
patient^  for  results,  to  save  yourselves  from  the  misery 
of  grizxtDDg  over  the  opposition  you  encounter,  divert  your 
thoughts  into  sdentiflc  channels.  Nature  is  nev  er  unkind 
to  such  as  in  the  proper  way  seek  to  learn  her  secrets ; 
ahe  never  disappoints,  never  vexes,  never  discourages. 
To  the  medical  officer  of  health  working  in  the  baldest 
rural  district,  as  well  as  to  him  who  labours  in  the 
crowded  town,  she  holds  an  open  gate,  and  says:  **  Trea- 
sure is  hidden  here;  my  servants  are  contented  and 
b^ipy ;  come  and  dig." 

Dr.  O.  £.  J.  Grbbne  (medical  officer  of  health,  Ferns, 
Ireland)  thought  that  the  chief  reason  why  a  medical 
oflleer  to  a  dispensary  district  in  Ireland,  who  was  also 
a  medical  officer  of  healtfr,  was  frequently  found  to  per- 
form his  sanitary  work  in  an  imperfect  manner  was 
because  it  was  .often*  financially  to  his  advantage  to  be 
**nnitarily  amaurotic,*'  especially  when  he  who  per- 
mitted a  nuisance  to  exist  was  a  well-to-do  patient. 
Uedieal  officers  of  health  should  possess  a  diploma  in 
aanitaty  acience,  obtained  by  passing  a  Government  ex- 
aaimation  in  analytical  chemistry,  botany,  geology, 
Pf^o^ogyi  >^ud  sanitary  engineering ;  should  hold  juris- 
diction over  a  lar^e  area ;  be  appointed  by,  and  draw  their 
pay  from.  Government,  which  pay  should  be  sufficient  to 
•npport  them  without  their  engaging  in  any  other  occu- 
pation; ahould  not  engage  in  private  practice;  and 
should  have  the  option  of  promotion  to  a  better  district 
after  some  years*  service.  The  Parliamentary  BiUs  Com- 
mittee of  Ihe  British  Mescal  As^pciatiop  niight.havQ  a 
BSl,  contAdng  some  of  tfatf  most  i>raotical  points  in  this 
paper,  introduced  next  Session  into  Parliament. 

Dr.  Gkduhaw  (Registrar-General  of  Ireland)  wrote 
saying  that,  had  he  been  present,  he  had  intended  to  ad- 
vocate a  system  of  organization  of  public  health  officers 
on  the  Irish  system.     He  was  strongly  in  favour  of  com- 
bining in  one  person  the  offices  of  poor-law  officer,  public 
vaccinator,  district  medical  officer  of  health,  and  regis- 
trar of  births  and  deaths.     Such  a  civil  medical  service 
was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  State  medical 
system  ahould  rest,  only  there  should  be  independent 
offices,  say  lor  counties  and  groups  of  unions.     There 
ahoold  be    inspectors,  then  aupenntendent  officers  for 
counties,  and  then  again  the  really  active  officer  who 
combined  all  the  offices  together.    He  thought  a  local 


officer  should  not  require  so  high  a  qualification  as  the 
county  officer  or  the  combined  union  officer. 

Dr.  JoHK  Bbown  (Bacup)  said  the  medical  officer  of 
health  was  a  specialist  of  the  highest  order.    His  duties 
were  the  conservation  of  the  health  of  the  community  and 
the  prevention  of  disease.     The  medical  officer  of  health 
for  large  districts  whose  time  was  entirely  devoted  to  his 
work  ought  by  age,  experience,  and  high  attainments  in 
sanitary  science  to  be  held  in  high  esteem,  and  to  have 
the  fullest  confidence  of  his  medical  confreres.     No  one 
should  be  under  25    years    of    age,   and    probably  80 
would   be    better    for    the    more    important    positions 
for  county  councils.    Gases  of  difficult  diagnosis,  where 
a  mistake    might  involve  the  town  in  a   serious    epi- 
demic, were  of  frequent  occurrence.     The  medical  officer 
of  health  should  be  able  to  command  the  confidence  of 
his  medical  amjreres,  and  be  called  in  to  assist  in  the 
diagnosis ;  therefore,  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  have 
had  considerable  experience  in    general    practice    and 
special  facilities,  by  attending  fever  hospitals,  to  assist  in 
cases  of  doubtful  or  difficult  diagnosis.     He  should  have 
practical  knowledge  of  the  analysis  of  water  and  air,  and 
how  to  detect  the  more  common  adulterations  of  food, 
although  no  one  would  expect  him  to  be  a  thorough  ana- 
lytical chemist.     He  should  be  able  to  make  a  complete 
qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  of  water,  so  far  as 
it  regards  the  detection  of  those  organic  substances,  and 
salts  show  the  water  had  been  polluted  with  sewage  or 
other  organic  matter.     In  some  epidemics  of  enteric  fever, 
unless  the  water  was  examined  just  after  its  pollution,  by 
the  time  the  circumstances  were  reported  to  the  Health 
Gonunittee,  the  water  might  be  perfectly  free  from  or- 
ganic matter,  as  the  following  case  proved.   Some  months 
since,  he  (the  speaker)  analysed  the  water  supply  of  a 
hamlet  where  a  serious  epidemic  of  enteric  fever  had 
occurred.     The  circumstances,  apart  from  analysis  of  the 
water,   clearly  proved  that  the  water   supply  was  the 
source.     The  analysis  which    he  made  showed  oi^anic 
pollution  of  the  water,  the  source  of  which  was  proven. 
The  circumstances  were  reported.      The  Health  Com- 
mittee decided  that  a  sample  should  be  taken  and  for- 
warded  to  the  county  analyst     His  analysis  failed    to 
detect  organic  pollution,  and  no  action  could  be  taken  to 
close  the  supply.    The  consumers,  however,  acted  on  his 
advice,  and  no  harm  came  of  it.     The  further  pollution 
was  prevented.     In  cases  like  this  the  medical  officer  of 
health  ou^ht  to   be  able  to  perform   the  analysis,  and 
cpunty  councils  ought  to  provide  laboratories  and  all  the 
necessary  apjiaratus  for  water  analysis.     To  be  able  to  do 
this,  considerable  experience  in  practical  chemistry  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  every  medical  officer  of  health 
should  have  at  least  three  months*  course  in  a  laboratory 
under  a  skilled  analytical  chemist.    He  should  also  be 
trained  in  the  practical  duties  ot  the  office,  so  as  to  obtam 
tact,  method,  &e.    There  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Local  Government   Board  a  medical   officer  of  health, 
holding  a  public  appointment  for  a  county  council   or 
large  borough,  who,  by  his  experience  and  scientific  at- 
tainments, was  well  qualified  to  train  men  in  the  practical 
duties   of  their  onerous  and  responsible   work.    These 
officially    appointe  1    tutors  should    have    facilities    f»r 
giving  practical  instaruntion  on-  the  construction  and  uses  of 
instruments  used  in 'meteorological  observations ;  also  for 
giving  practical  demonstrations  on  the  various  methods 
of  ventilation,   lighting,  construction  of  sewers,   various 
methods  of  treatment  of  sewage,  disposal  of  towns*  re- 
fuse, examination  of  meat,  fish,  Ac.     He  should  also  be 
trained  in  bacteriology,  and  should  attend  a  course  of 
practical  demonstrations  in  the  use  of  the  microscope  in 
adulterations  of  food,  examination  of   micro-oiganisms, 
parasites  in  meat,  Ac.     So  far  as  possible  set  lectures 
should  be  avoided,  and  everything  should  be  taught  by 
practical  demonstrations.      He  should   also  understand 
geology,  and  ought  to  learn  the  special  features  of  the 
geology  of  the  district  of  which  he  may  happen  to  be  the 
medical   officer  of    health.      The    conditions    on  which 
medical  officers  of  health  4ib^4i^dN>lHcfeM^Ncan- 
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dalottsly  unsatisfactory.  If  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties,  they  might  have  to  resign,  submit  to 
reduction  of  salaries,  increase  of  duties  without  extra 
pay,  as  in  some  cases  in  which  the  medical  officer  of 
health  had  been  appointed  surgeon  to  a  fev^er  hospital, 
and  if  not  accepted  must  resign,  or  sabjected  to  many 
petty  annoyances  because  he  had  the  ill-will  of  one  or 
more  of  the  committee.  The  following  conditions  were 
necessary  in  order  that  the  highest  interests  of  the  public 
might  be  served: — 1.  Fixity  of  tenure,  so  long  as  the 
medical  officer  of  health  was  able  to  discharge  his  duties. 
2.  Salary  in  county  councils  and  large  populations  should 
be  such  as  to  secure  the  very  best  men ;  £500  per  annum 
should  be  the  minimum.  This  could  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered a  high  salary  when  one  considered  that  the  medi- 
cal officer  of  health  had  spent  considerable  time  and 
money  in  gaining  the  special  knowledge  required,  and  was 
debarred  from  private  practice,  and,  moreover,  had  no 
claim  for  pension  for  long  service,  or  any  claim  for  per- 
manent disablement  by  sickness,  <fec. ,  acquired  or  con- 
tracted in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Besides,  be 
exposed  his  life  and  health  to  special  dangers  which 
might  prematurely  cut  short  his  career.  3.  Salaries 
should  be  placed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  at  a 
fixed  minimum ;  for  large  districts  (county  councils)  this 
might  not  be  necessary  in  all  cases ;  but  in  small  towns 
and  rural  authorities  the  salary  was  absurd  ;  only  young 
men,  newly  qualified,  would  hold  them,  and,  as  a  rule, 
little  or  nothing  was  expected  to  be  done.  These  remarks 
applied  to  many  parts  of  England,  and  to  nearly  every 
place  in  Ireland.  Also  there  should  be  a  fixed  minimum 
of  increase  for  every  five  or  seven  years  that  the  appoint- 
ment had  been  held.  This  would  be  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  public.  The  medical  officer  of  health 
would  be  more  likely  to  remain  and  serve  the  public  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  and  the  experience  gamed  would 
not  be  lost.  4.  The  Iiocal  Government  Board  should  be 
a  court  of  appeal  as  to  matters  of  dispute,  so  that  it 
would  bo  impossible  to  discharge  the  medical  officer  of 
health  without  their  consent,  or  roduce  his  salary,  or  to 
impose  any  duties  which  are  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
justice  and  honour. 

Dr.  Caldwell  Smith  (Glasgow^  remarked  that,  as  a 
teacher  of  hygiene,  he  would  like  to  say  something 
regarding  the  training  of  medical  officers  of  health.  It 
was  now  necessary  that  medical  officers  of  health  should 
possess  a  qualification  in  public  health,  but  the  General 
Medical  Council  had  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
such  qualification  would  not  be  registrable  unless  after 
six  months'  analytical  work  in  a  laboratory,  as  well  as 
six  months  under  a  medical  officer  of  health  for  a  large 
area.  In  regard  to  the  former,  he  had  to  demur  some- 
what ;  he  thought  a  better  system  would  be  for  the 
Council  to  insist  that  all  examining  bodies  should  require 
attendance  at  lectures  on  hygiene  before  entering  for  the 
examination.  Such  course  of  lectures  should  necessarily 
include  analysis  in  all  its  bearings  on  public  health.  He 
did  not  think  that  a  medical  officer  of  health  should  be 
public  analyst,  although  he  oughc  to  be  able  to  perform 
and  interpret  analysis,  as  if  he  held  such  office  it  was 
apt  to  produce  much  friction  with  some  classes  of  the 
community.  In  regard  to  tenure  of  office,  he  was  glad 
to  state  that  in  Scotland  they  were  in  advance  of  their 
English  brethren,  as  in  the  Local  Government  Bill  for 
Scotland,  no  medical  officer  of  health  under  the  county 
council  could  be  dismissed  from  office  without  the  consent 
of  the  central  authority  for  Scotland,  namely,  the  Board 
of  Supervision  for  Scotland.  He  thought  that  this 
section  of  the  Association  should  petition  Government  to 
pass  a  supplemental  Bill  to  the  English  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  to  obtain  such  tenure  of  office.  He  might 
state  that  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Greenock,  was  the  only  medical 
officer  of  health  that  he  knew  who  could  be  deposed 
from  office  only  with  the  consent  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Secretaries  of  State. 

Dr.  LiTTLBJOMN  (Edinburgh)  referred  to  the  admirable 
address  to  which  they  hod  listened,  and  he  emphasised 


the  importance  of  "tact"  in  tho  discharge  of  sanitary 
duties.  He  agreed  with  the  last  speaker,  that  the  medical 
officer  of  health  should  not  also  hold  the  office  of  public 
analyst.  The  chemistry  of  adulteration  was  making  such 
rapid  advances,  and  tlie  delicacy  of  chemical  analysis 
was  becoming  so  great  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  an 
active  medical  officer  to  overtake  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
his  ordinary  official  work,  and  at  the  same  time  conduct 
analyses.  As  to  tenure  of  office,  thanks  to  the  action  of 
this  powerful  Association,  coupled  with  the  remonstrances 
of  the  profession  in  Scotland,  Government  had  lately 
conceded  the  great  act  of  justice  in  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  any  local  authority  to  dismiss  the  medical  offlcei* 
without  the  sanction  of  our  Local  Government  Board. 
In  large  centres  of  population,  this  security  was  not  so 
much  required  as  there ;  a  medical  officer  should,  if  at 
all  capable,  and  gifted  with  common-sense,  so^  commend 
his  work  to  the  community  as  to  render  his  position 
absolutely  secure.  It  was  in  smaller  areas  with  annual 
appointments  that  the  injustice  was  chiefly  felt.  As  to 
Dr.  Grimshaw's  suggestions,  he  regarded  them  as  admi-> 
rable,  and  he  quite  approved  of  the  conjunction  of  various 
public  offices,  as  this  secured  a  more  respectable  salary. 
The  rule  should  be  the  dissociation  of  public  sanitary 
duties  from  private  practice,  and  until  this  rule  was 
made  absolute,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  what 
is  so  much  to  be  deprecated,  namely,  friction  with  our 
medical  brethren,  which  already  has  done  so  much  to 
hamper  the  efficient  discharge  of  sanitary  duties. 

Mr.  Aldehman  Emblkt  did  not  agree  with  the 
speakers  as  to  a  medical  officer  of  health  being  also 
appointed  registrar  of  births  and  deaths,  public  vacci- 
nator, and  medical  officer  for  guardians.  In  Leeds  it 
would  be  impossible  to  follow  that  suggestion.  lu  the 
Borough  of  Leeds  there  were  four  poor-law  unions,  and 
if  a  medical  officer. of  health  were  appointed  for  each 
union,  a  proper  salary  would  have  to  be  paid  :  the  officei' 
ought  not  and  could  not  attend  to  private  practice  in 
Leeds.  Only  last  week  it  was  proposed  in  the  Leeds 
Corporation  that  a  medical  officer  of  health  should  be 
appointed  for  each  union  at  a  salary  of  £250  a  year  each. 
This  resolution  did  not  pass,  as  it  would  be  impossible 
to  obtain  men  at  such  a  salary  who  could  properly 
perform  the  duties.  He  objected  to  having  the  medical 
officer  irremovable  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  corporation  were  surely  better 
able  to  decide  as  to  the  necessity  of  discharging  the 
medical  officer  of  health  than  an  official  sent  down  by 
the  Local  Government  Board.  In  Leeds  they  had  not 
found  centralization  in  many  cases  work  well  for  the 
town.  Leeds  had  a  high  death-rate  ;  this  no  doubt  was 
caused  to  a  great  extent  by  the  congestion  of  cottage 
houses  in  old  parts  of  the  town,  and  also  by  the  pollution 
of  the  River  Aire,  which  passed  through  the  town.  ^  If 
the  chairman  would  give  them  any  information  regarding 
their  powers  for  the  removal  of  these  nuisances  they  would 
not  regret  the  visit  of  the  Medical  Association. 

Mr.  Allitkey  gave  the  meeting  his  experience — derived 
from  twenty -five  years'  experience  in  general  practice, 
and  as  poor-law  medical  officer  and  public  vaccinator. 
He  advocated  the  absolute  independence  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  from  private  practice,  and  spoke  in 
favour  of  combining  the  offices  of  medical  officer  of  health 
— union  medical  officer  and  public  vaccinator — in  one 
person,  as  advocated  by  Dr.  Grimshaw. 

Dr.  George  Db*Ath  (medical  officer  of  health  for 
Buckingham)  suggested  that,  though  medical  officers  of 
health  should  of  course  be  independent  of  private 
practice,  it  would  be  only  making  enemies  of  private 
practitioners  to  take  their  poor-law  medical  work  away, 
and  attach  it  to  public  health  work.  Their  present 
experience  of  a  satisfactory  salary  to  a  medical  officer 
of  health,  who  was  only  a  medical  officer  of  health,  was 
not  encouraging.  Much  could  be  done  in  time,  but  in 
the  meanwhile  the  Local  Government  Board,  which 
inspected  the  work  of  vaccination  officers,  might  also 
periodically  inspect  the  work  Jofybealt4i>'effleeni|t.  and  also 
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their  diatrict«|  nsiiig  as  fully  and  freely  as  possible  their 
powers  and  influence  to  make  both  health  officers  and 
local  authorities  do  their  duty  and  use  their  powers. 

Dr.  13.  A.  Whitblbooe  said  the  medical  officer  of 
health  was  simply  the  adyiser  of  the  sanitary  authority, 
and  beyond  that  the  responsibility  for  actions  of  the 
latter  did  not  rest  upon  him.  He  should  have  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  chemistry  and  of  certain  branches  of 
law  and  engineering,  but  should  always  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  co-operation  of  professed  experts  in  those 
noattera.  The  tenure  of  office  should  at  least  be  equal 
in  security  to  that  of  poor-law  medical  officers,  but  the 
sTstem  of  annual  or  even  triennial  election  was  far  less 
secure  than  simple  tenure  subject  to  notice.  Registration 
of  births  and  deaths  came  legitimately  within  the  sphere 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  he  had  already  to 
obtain  and  classify  such  returns ;  but  there  were  other 
duties  now  grouped  with  this  work  of  registration  which 
woold  scarcely  be  congenial.  He  would  view  with  great 
regret  any  relaxation  of  the  present  supervision  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  was  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  local  medical  officers  of  health.  The 
duties  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  county  councils  were 
ss  yet  undefined,  but  on  a  smaller  scale  the  councils 
vould  in  some  measure  supply  the  place  of  the  Local 
Govenunent  Board,  and  their  officers,  being  brought  into 
intimate  relations  with  the  local  medical  officer  of  health, 
would  have  a  wide  field  of  useful  work. 
I  Mr.  J.  BiirsLSY  Jambs  said  every  medical  officer  of 
health  should  be  apprenticed  to  a  medical  officer  of  health 
I  to  gain  the  experience  necessary  for  that  office.  He 
should  not  practice  as  a  medical  practitioner,  but  give 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  his  office,  and  be  well  qualified 
in  sTery  branch  of  medical  service  and  applied  sciences ; 
and  receive  proper  salary  to  keep  him  above  bribery  and 
corruption. 

Mr.  W.  HoLi>HB,  speaking  as  a  member  of  the  profes- 
sion aud  a  member  of  a  municipal  corporation,  said  that 
in  the  trsining  of  medical  officers  of  health  the  student 
ihauld  have  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
;  Applied  science  in  his  studies  for  matriculation  examina- 
I  tion.  Then  a  year  passed  under  a  general  practitioner, 
1  sod  afterwards  a  pupilage  in  the  office  of  a  medical  officer 
of  health,  was  essential  that  he  might  gain  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  acquire  and  distribute  statistical  work,  learn 
I  how  to  submit  his  opinions  to  governing  committees,  and 
I  sabmiX  with  gi*ace  for  a  proper  time  to  he  repressed  in  his 
»al  on  a  question  for  which  public  opinion  is  not  yet  ripe. 
He  could  not  but  think  that  the  position  of  medical  officer 
of  health  was  a  comparatively  new  one,  and  that  the 
growth  of  public  opinion  and  muntoxpal  pay  was  not  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory  in  towns,  viewed  in  the  light  of  its 
growing  importance.  In  Hull,  he  would  point  out,  the 
medical  officer  was  greatly  appreciated,  had  a  reasonable 
(sUry.  and  was  appointed,  not  subject  to  instant  dis- 
missal, but  appointed  for  so  long  as  he  maintained  good 
Iwhsvionr.  His  opinion  was  one  highly  valued,  and  he 
^as  treated  with  the  highest  respect.  He  instanced  Hull 
sod  these  matters  because  the  reason  why  the  position  in 
Hall  was  so  reasonably  satisfactory  was  that  the  emo- 
tional feeling  of  the  public  had  been  guided  into  proper 
lines  by  a  number  of  members  of  the  profession,  who  bad 
accepted  their  duty  as  civilians  and  sought  positions  on 
the  councils  of  their  corporations,  where  they  had  given 
to  the  corporation  the  advice  which  their  technical  train- 
ing fittea  them  to  give  to  non-professional  coimcillors 
'ho,  in  his  experience,  were  only  too  glad  to  do  right 
when  they  were  convinced  and  knew  the  importance  and 
truth  of  the  steps  they  were  taking.  In  Hull,  Sir  H. 
Cooper,  an  old  president  of  this  Association,  and  Dr. 
Kolhum  King  bad  done  great  work  in  this  corporation 
work,  and  their  influence  was  great  and  would  be  abiding, 
and  he  urged  members  of  the  profession  to  enter  into  this 
useful  work  as  much  for  the  benefit  .of  the  people  as  for 
the  profession. 

Surgeon-Major  Pools  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  science  of  public  health  was  becoming  too  much 


of  a  speciality,  especially  as  they  heard  of  one  gentleman 
speaking  of  the  necessity  of  a  medical  student  intending 
to  follow  out  the  special  calling  of  medical  officer  of 
health  undergoing  an  apprenticeship  to  some  such  officer. 
The  tendency  of  the  present  day  was  to  specialize,  and 
this  tendency  should  be  resisted,  and  appointments  made 
from    among    the    well-qualified    general  practitioners, 

Srovided  they  had,  if  possible,  the  diploma  of  public 
ealth. 

Dr.  OoiLviB  Grant  wished  to  state  that  he  attached 
great  importance  to  and  urged  the  necessity  of  medical 
officers  of  health  first  being  for  some  time  general  prac- 
titioners, and  by  contact  with  all  classes  learning  that 
tact  so  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Unlike 
the  majority  of  medical  officers  of  health  he  had  been 
trained  as  a  civil  engineer,  but  he  attached  very  little- 
importance  to  this  training  in  comparison  with  the 
experience  he  had  acquired  as  a  general  practitioner. 

Dr.  Majob  Grbbnwood  said  that  the  position  of  medical 
officer  of  health  would  be  much  improved  if  more  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  took  an  interest  in  local  matters, 
and  deigned  to  come  forward  as  candidates  for  places  on 
the  sanitary  boards  of  their  districts;  that  in  his  own 
district,  an  important  metropolitan  one,  with  a  population 
of  over  150,000,  on  a  board  of  120  members,  he  was  the 
only  medical  representative,  and  that  far  from  getting  any 
encouragement  from  neighbouring  practitioners,  he  was 
rather  rebuked  for  having  anything  to  do  with  local 
matters ;  that  often,  when  endeavouring  to  promote  sani- 
tary reform  in  his  district,  he  sadly  missed  the  presence 
of  other  medical  men  on  his  board,  and  that  he  felt  sure* 
that  a  greater  leaven  of  members  of  the  profession  on  the 
sanitary  authorities  throughout  the  country  would  make 
a  world  of  difference  in  the  position  of  medical  officers  of 
health,  both  as  to  their  influence  for  the  public  good  and 
in  insuring  them  a  proper  remuneration  for  their  services.- 

Mr.  J.  S.  Lob  considered  that  all  medical  officers  of 
health  should  possess  special  qualifications  for  the  officer 
that  no  medical  man  should  be  appointed  without  this 
special  sanitary  knowledge,  and  as  in  obtaining  this 
knowledge  many  years'  work  may  be  required,  it  was, 
therefore,  only  fair  that  the  appointment  should  be  for 
life,  and  that  he  should  not  be  subject  to  dismissal  from 
any  personal  feeling  that  might  arise  during  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  but  that,  in  the  event  of  just  cause  or 
complaint,  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  Local 
Govermnent  Board,  which  only  should  have  the  power  of 
dismissal. 

Dr.  Ballard,  replying  on  the  discussion,  said  it  did 
not  follow  that  because  the  Irish  system  was  successful 
in  Ireland  it  would  suit  England.  In  his  experience  he- 
found  that  local  authorities  very  often  did  not  appreciate 
a  man  as  a  medical  adviser  but  simply  as  an  inspector  of 
nuisances,  which  was  not  the  position  of  a  medical  officer 
at  all.  He  was  quite  sure  that  that  section  would  not 
wish  in  any  way  to  advise  or  suggest  anything  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  medical  affairs  of  Leeds.  It  wae 
only  general  principles  he  thought  on  which  they  could 
say  a  word  One  point  raised  by  Alderman  Emsley  was 
that  of  cutting  up  a  large  town  into  small  districts,  and 
giving  to  the  medical  officer  for  each  a  small  salary. 
That  idea  would  never  do  either  in  Leeds  or  any  other 
large  district :  unless  a  medical  officer  had  time  and  oppur-- 
tunity  to  progress  he  was  almost  useless.  The  rivers 
pollution  question,  he  thought,  was  dealt  with  under  the 
new  Act. 

Resolution  as  to  Tenure  of  Office  of  Medical  Offirers  of 
Health, 
Dr.  Caldwell  Smith    moved    the    following  resolu- 
tion : — 

That  in  the  EnglUh  Local  Qoremment  BUI  a  clause  should  be 
inserted  providinfp  that  no  medical  oifioer  of  health  shall  be 
dismissed  without  the  oonseut  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  also  that  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  medical  otficers  the- 
word  "shall"  should  be  substituted  for  "may"  in  the  Local 
Government  BiU. 

Mr.  LoB  (Leeds)  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was 
adopted     It  was  also  agreed  to  thank  the  Parliamentary^ 
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Committee  for  their  efforts  to  secure  the  recognition  of 
the  principle  embodied  in  the  resolution  when  the  Bill 
was  before  Parliament. 

K0TE8   OF   X   PBCinLiAB   Teat-Eruption   in   a   Milch 

Cow,   COINCIDENT  WITH  AN   OUTBREAK  OF  TyPHOID 

Fkvbr  amonobt  the  Consumers  or  the  Milk. 

By  A.  M.  Anderson,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 

Dundee. 

Since  Mr.  Power's  report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  Hendon  cow  disease  and  its  connection  with 
scarlatina  in  the  human  subject,  and  Dr.  Klein's  experi- 
mental inquiries  thereupon,  the  diseases  affecting  the 
^dder  and  teats  of  milch  cows  have,  acquired  con- 
siderable interest  for  niedical  practitioneVs.  For  the 
present  the  conclusions  arrived  at  must  be  regarded  as 
provisional,  and  I  submit  the  following  notes  as  a  con- 
"tribution  towards  the  study  of  the  subject. 

With  the  view  of  showing  wherein  this  Dundee  cow 
disease  differs  from  previously  recorded  teat  affections  in 
its  character,  duration,  and  supposed  effects  on  the 
human  subject,  I  will  briefly  state  the  leading  character- 
istics of  the  Hendon  cow  disease,  the  Wiltshire  cow 
4isease,  and  the  Edinburgh  cow  disease. 

1.  The  Hendon  cow  disease,  or  cow  scarlatina,  whether 
.of  spontaneous  origin,  or  induced  by  inoculation  of  the 
streptococcus  ecarlatinie,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Klein,  cha. 
racterised  by  an  eruptive  and  ulcerative  affection  of  the 
-teats  and  udder,  followed  by  some  similar  and  general 
affection  of  the  skin,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  pulmonary  dis- 
order was  discoverable .  during  lile.  -At  post-mortem 
^examination  there  was  found  disease  of  the  lungs,  pleura, 
pericardium,  lymph  glands,  spleen,  and  kidney.  During 
life  the  ulcerrt,  which  are  covered  by  red-brown  crusts, 
show  a  marked  tendency  to  healing  after  from  several 
4ays  to  a  week  or  two.  The  animal  becomes  emaciated, 
the  skin  scurfy,  and  the  hair  falls  off  in  patches. 

2.  The  Wiltshire  cow  disease,  which,  in  Professor 
Crookshank's  opinion,  is  true  Jennerian  cow-pox,  and 
which  Dr.  Klein  regards  as  suppurative  mastitis,  is  cha- 
Tacterised  by  a  contagious  ulcerative  disease  of  the  teats 
jmd  udder,  with  an  absence  of  the  visceral  lesions  and 
constitutional  symptoms  observed  in  the  Hendon  cow 
.disease.  The  sores  are  inore  flat  and  superficial,  the 
scabs  adherent  to  base  during  three  or  four  weeks ;  the 
sores  are  readily  transmitteff'  to  man,  whicli  the  Hendon 
sores  >re  not,  and  the  use  of  the  milk  did  not  cause 
scarlatina  in  the  human  subject. 

9.  The  Edinburgh  cow  disease  was  characlerised  by  a 
4M>ntagious  ulcerative  disease  of  the  teats  and  udder,  the 
sores  being  small,  circumscribed,  raised  above  the  sur- 
face, their  bases  considerably  infiltrated,  and  showing  a 
tendency  to  heal  very  rapidly.  In  other  respects  the 
;animal  affected  was  healthy.  There  occurred  amongst 
the  consumers  of  the  milk  an  outbreak  of  febrile  disorder, 
lasting  only  a  few  days,  and  associated  with  severe  sore- 
throat  and  inflammation  of  the  cervical  glands,  but  no 
scarlatinal  rash  and  no  diphtheritic  membranes  were 
^observed. 

4.  The  Dundee  cow  disease  was  discovered  from  the 
inquiries  made  by  the  Sanitary  Department  into  every 
case  of  infectious  disease  notified  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Dundee  Police  Act,  1882,  one  of  the  points  ascertained 
snd  recorded  being  the  source  of  the  milk  supply.  I 
observed  that  in  February,  March,  and  April  last,  an 
outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  amongst  the  cus- 
tomers of  one  particular  dairy  in  Dundee,  and  the  most 
searching  inquiries  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  disease 
amongst  the  persons  handling  the  milk  or  in  their  house- 
holds. I  am  satisfied  this  milk  did  not  acquire  infection 
from  the  human  subject. 

The  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  Dundee  during 
recent  months  was  as  follows:  1888,  Oct.,  8  cases ;  Nov., 
8  cases;  Dec.,  8  cases.  1889,  Jan.,  10  cases;  Feb., 
^  cases ;  March,  5  cases ;  April,  20  cases  ;  May,  6  cases ; 
June  (to  lOth  inst.),  6  cases.  Of  these  cases,  there 
.occurred  amongst  the  customers  of  the  one  particular 


dairy  2  cases  in  February,  8  cases  in  March,  10  in  the  first 
fifteen  days  of  April,  8  in  the  last  half  of  April,  5  in  the 
first  fifteen  days  of  May,  and  none  since,  nor  to  date 
August  6.  Firom  February  1  to  April  15  the  total 
number  of  typhoid  cases  reported  for  the  whole  city  was 
21,  of  whom  15  used  milk  from  this  particular  dairy ; 
and  from  April  15  to  June  10  the  total  number  reported 
was  24,  of  whom  only  8  used  the  suspected  milk.  From 
these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever 
infection  amongst  the  persons  using  milk  from  this  dairy 
was  greatly  checked  alter  April  15,  and  apparently  ceased 
altogether  after  May  15 ;  and,  having  regard  to  the 
incubation  period  of  the  disease,  it  may  be  fairly  main- 
tained, although  not  conclusively  proved,  that  the  eight 
cases  which  occurred  Between  April  15  and  Mfiy  15,  were 
caused  by  infected  milk  consumed  prior  to  the  former 
date,  and  that  the  milk  was  wholly  non-infectious  after 
April  15. 

Now,  was  any  measure  adopted  on  April  15  in  connec- 
tion with  this  milk  supply  to  which  one  may  reasonably 
attribute  the  subsequent  non-infective  character  of  the 
milk  ?  There  were  two  measures  adopted :  1.  The  drain 
leading  from  the  cow-shed  to  the  main  sewer  in  the  street 
was  found  to  be  defective  and  unti:apped,  and  the  work  of 
renewing  and  trapping  it  was  commenced  on  May  6  and 
finished  on  May  25.  2.  On  April  15,  the  sanitary  in- 
spector and  myself  examined  the  teats  and  udders  of  all 
the  28  cows  which  supplied  the  suspected  milk.  On  ono 
of  the  cows  we  found  an  eruptive  lUsease  on  each  of  the 
four  teats,  presenting  the  appearance  of  ring-worm,  level 
in  the  centre,  the  margin  raised,  thickened,  and  ex- 
coriated, without  scab,  or  crust,  or  Inflltnition  of  the 
base  ;  the  eruption  on  the  inner  side  of  the  left  hind  teat 
being  nearly  circular,  and  about  the  size  of  a  shilling ; 
those  on  the  other  teats  being  apparently  of  longer  stand- 
ing and  encircling  the  whole  teat,  so  as  to  present,  not  a 
circular  eruption,  but  a  raised,  thickened,  freely  ex- 
coriated edge.  There  was  no  eruption  on  the  udder,  nor 
on  the  body.  The  cow  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health, 
with  a  fine  coat.  Its  history,  as  to  which  the  dairyman 
is  not  quite  sure,  is  that  he  bought  it  in  the  Dundee 
Cattle  Market  about  the  end  of  December  last ;  it  calved 
In  the  middle  of  Januaty ;  its  milk  was  sold  daily  with 
the  rest,  and  he  could  not  say  when  the  t^at-eruption 
appeared.  Under  the  directions  of  the  sanit^^  inspector 
and  myself,  this- cow  was  isolated  froin  the  t^sst  on  April 
15,  since  when  it  has  been  milked  by  the  cattle-man,  who 
does  not  milk  the  other  cows ;  its  milk  has  been  used  for 
feeding  young  calves,  none  of  it  being  sold  or  distributed 
to  the  public.  From  the  time  this  cow  was  isolated  until 
now  (June  10),  a  period  of  eight  weeks,  I  have  frequently 
exammed  it  It  appears  to  be  in  perfect  health  and  is 
getting  fatter  every  week.  The  eruption  on  the  left  hind 
teat  is  getting  larger  than  at  April  15,  and  is  still  well 
marked;  those  on  the  other  teats  appear  to  be  slowly 
healing,  the  margins  being  less  raised,  not  so  thick  under 
the  finger,  with  much  less  excoriation,  so  that  the  edges 
are  fainter  and  not  so  readily  recognisable.  There  has 
been  no  crust  or  scab  on  the  eruptions,  which  are  still 
confined  to  the  teats,  and  no  similar  eruption  has  ap- 
peared on  any  of  the  other  cows  nor  on  the  cattle-man. 

I  may  say  that  we  found  one  cow  with  a  slight  excoria- 
tion on  one  of  her  teats ;  she  was  isolated  for  a  few  days, 
during  which  the  excoriation  oompletely  healed.  A  third 
cow,  recently  calved,  we  found  isolated  on  April  15.  i)he 
appeared  to  suffer  from  suppurative  mastitis,  with  ulcers 
on  the  teats  and  general  emaciation.  She  is  still  isolated 
and  appears  to  be  getting  better,  but,  as  her  milk  was  not 
at  any  time  distributed  to  the  public,  she  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  factor  in  causing  the  infectious  disease. 

Professor  Frankland,  of  University  College,  made 
cultivations  from  the  eruption  of  the  first-mentioned 
Dundee  cow,  and  I  send  herewith  a  water-oolour  illustra- 
tion of  the  eruption,  which  may  be  compared  with  illus- 
trations of  the  Hendon,  Wiltshire,  and  Kdinborgh  cow 
disease,  as  shown  in    the  Local  Oovemui^Mit   Board*s 

report  for  loo7.  uiymz-eu  uy  ^>..„j«^_^  v^pt  i.v^ 
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Dr.  Caldwell  Smith  remnrked  that  he  was  afraid 
that  Dr.  Anderson  had  not  proved  his  case.  He  did  not 
aeeu  to  hare  had  the  opinion  of  a  reterinary  surgeon  on 
ibe  qaestion,  and  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  nn- 
trapped  drain  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  cow. 
Between  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever  the  poor  cow  was 
hsring  a  bad  time  of  it,  and  it  behoved  them  to  prove 
their  case  before  fixing  on  the  cow  as  the  cause  of  the 
propigation  of  zymotic  disease.  Dr.  Smith  mentioned 
the  ease  of  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  when  the  cows 
vere  suspected,  and  ulcers  similar  to  those  in  the  Edin- 
h^Tgh  cow  disease  were  found.  The  oows  were  isolated, 
and  a  calf  fed,  but  with  negative  results.  On  further  in- 
Testigation  it  was  found  that  the  dairymaid  had  been 
tnftfcted  by  a  girl  coming  to  the  farm  for  milk  while 
desquamating,  and  there  oould  b«  no  doubt  that  all  the 
cases  arose  from  this  cause,  and  that  the  oow  was  not  the 
fm*  et  origo  mail. 

A  Discussion  on  Disinfxction  and  Isolation  :  with 
Special  Rkvkrbncb  to  contbol  or  Epidemics. 
I. — By  H.  Franklin  Pabsons,  M.D. 

The  invitation  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Public  Medicine  Section,  must  be  my  excuse 
for  submitting  to  the  seetion,  as  a  text  for  discussion,  the 
following  reoaarks  on  disinfection  with  reference  to  the 
eoQlml  of  epidemics. 

By  disinfeotion  I  mean  the  destruction  of  infection —the 
destroying  of  the  activity  of  that  matter  which,  produced 
by  a  sick  person  and  received  into  the  system  of  a  healthy 
one,  has  the  power  of  causing  in  the  latter  a  disease 
Bunilar  to  that  from  which  the  former  was  sufiFering.  In 
popular  laogna^e  the  word  disinfection  is  used  to  include 
the  use  of  substances  (**  deodorants  ^  which  destroy 
offensive  odours,  and  ** antiseptics"  which  prevent  or 
retard  putrefaction,  but  I  shall  employ  it  in  its  strict 
etymological  sense. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  infective  matter  which 
lathe  interests  of  the  public  health  we  seek  to  destroy? 
It  is  known  that  it  is  organic  matter,  and  particulate-^ 
that  is,  solid,  not  liquid  or  gaseous  matter,  although  the 
doe  colourless  partioles  of  which  it  is  composed  may  be 
freely  suspended  in  both  water  and  air.  There  is  reason 
also  to  believe  that  it  is  in  all  cases  living  matter,  and 
eonsists  of  microscopic  vegetable  organisms.  The  ana- 
logy between  the  life  faistorv  of  infectious  fevers  and  that 
of  the  yeast  plant  in  a  saccharine  solution  long  ago  sug- 
gested to  Liebig  this  view — ^a  view  embodied  in  the  term 
"  zymotic,"  often  applied  to  such  diseases.  Modem  re- 
search has  shown  that  certain  diseases  in  men  and  animals 
are  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  presence  in  the  system  of 
micro-organisms,  and  are  communicable  by  the  inocula- 
tion of  such  oix^^nisms.  Among  these  I  may  mention  two 
Mate  febrile  diseases,  .namely,  anthrax  and  relapsing 
fever :  acute  suppuration  and  various  forms  of  septicsa- 
mia ;  the  chronic  diseases,  tuberculosis  and  leprosy ;  also 
fovl  cholera  and  infectious  pneumo-enteritis  of  the  pig, 
"  swine  fever."  The  last-named  disease  has  an  interesting 
resemblance  to  the  common  human  infectious  disorders, 
in  that  the  centagium  may  be  transmitted  through  the 
air,  and  attaches  itself  to  places  in  which  the  affected 
animals  are  kept.  In  other  diseases,  as  Asiatic  ehdera, 
icarlatina,  diphtheria,  and  enteric  fever,  certain  micro- 
oixaoisms  have  been  found  and  have  been  looked  upon 
with  more  or  less  probability  as  the  cause  of  the  disease; 
hut  the  connection  is  not  perhaps  as  yet  completely  estab- 
lished, mainly  owiz^  to  the  difficulty  of  testing  it  by  the 
resolta  of  inoculation  on  animals.  In  other  infectious 
diseases,  again,  as  small-pox,  measles,  and  whooping- 
coQ)(h,  no  such  oiganiam  has,  I  believe,  as  yet  been  iden- 
tiil(»d;  but  we  may  probably,  for  our  present  purpose, 
without  much  risk  of  error,  assume  the  materies  morbi  in 
these  also  to  be  a  living  organism.  This  assumption  fur- 
Bishes  us  with  a  practical  means  of  testing  the  efficacy  of 
the  agents  we  employ  to  destroy  infection.  It  is  in  most 
c^Aes  not  practicable  to  test  directly  the  effect  of  our 
disinfecting  agents  upon  the  contagia  of  the  ordinary  in- 


fectious diseases  of  mankind,  for  the  reason  that  we 
cannot  make  the  necesaary  experiments  (including  control 
experiments  with  undisinfected  portions  of  material)  upon 
human  beings ;  and  these  diseases  cannot,  or  oannot  with 
certainty,  be  produced  by  inoculation  in  the  lower  animals* 
If,  however,  we  choose  the  most  refractory  organism, 
pathogenic  to  animals,  that  we  can  find,  and  ascertain  how 
it  may  be  killed,  we  shall  be  tolerably  safe  in  assuming 
that  the  same  means  will  kill  the  contagia  of  the  infec- 
tious diseases  of  mankind,  with  which  as  sanitarians  we 
have  to  do.  Now.  certain  of  the  pathogenic  micro-organ^ 
isms,  bacilli,  have  the  property  of  forming  spores,  and 
these  spores  are  found  to  be  more  resistent  than  the  fully 
developed  organism,  just  as  a  grain  of  wheat  will  survive 
treatment,  such  as  drying  and  dipping  in  poisonous  solu- 
tions, which  would  kill  a  growing  wheat  plant.  Of  the 
pathogenic  microbes,  the  most  convenient  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  disinfecting  agents  is  the  bacillus  anthracis ;  it 
forms,  under  certain  circumstances,  spores  which  are 
exceedingly  tenacious  of  life ;  it  can  be  cultivated,  and  is 
easily  recognised  both  by  its  microscopic  characters  and 
its  appearance  when  growing ;  and,  if  inoculated  into 
animals,  it  produces  in  them  with  certainty  the  disease 
known  as  anthrax.  None  of  the  ordinary  infectious  dis' 
eases  of  mankind  are  known  to  be  caused  by  spore-bearing 
microbes  (though  it  is  possible  that  small-pox,  the  conta- 
gium  of  which  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  may  turn  out  to 
be  so)  ;  and  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence goes,  we  may  assume  that  means  which  will  destroy 
the  spores  of  the  bacillus  anthracis  may  be  relied  on  as 
efficacious  for  our  purpose,  though  it  does  not  follow  that 
agents  which  do  not  destroy  the  bacillus  anthracis  are, 
therefore,  useless  against  the  less  resisting  contagia  of 
other  diseases. 

An  extensive  and  important  series  of  researches  upon 
the  efficacy  of  disinfectants  conducted  by  Koch  and  his 
coadjutors  for  the  German  Imperial  Board  of  Health  is 
in  large  part  the  foundation  of  our  modem  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  though  his  results  have  been  confirmed  and 
extended  by  other  workers,  as  Dr.  Klein  in  this  country, 
and  a  committee  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
the  United  States.  Koch  employed  both  spore-bearing 
and  non-spore-bearing  organisms  of  several  kinds. 
Threads  steeped  in  cultures  of  these  were  exposed  to  the 
action  of  disinfectants,  and  tested  by  cultivation  or  by 
inoculation  on  animals.  The  general  result  of  the  experi- 
ments with  chemical  agents  was  to  show  the  comparative 
or  entire  inertness  as  germicides  of  many  of  the  sab- 
stances  commonly  considered  disinfectants.  Carbolic  acid 
was  found  to  have  a  powerful  restraining  efi'ect  upon  the 
growth  of  bacteria,  but  was  much  less  efficacious  in  des- 
troying their  vitality.  To  kill  spore-bearing  forms  it  was 
necessary  to  steep  them  for  one  or  two  days  in  a  5  per 
cent,  watery  solution ;  a  2  per  cent,  solution  only  killed 
them  at  the  end  of  a  week ;  while  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
did  not  kill  them  in  fifteen  days.  Solutions  of  carbolic 
acid  in  alcohol  or  oil  had  not  the  smallest  disinfecting 
effect ;  6  per  cent,  solutions  did  not  kill  spore-bearing 
bacilli  however  long  they  were  exposed  to  their  action. 
Yapeur  of  carbolic  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures  had  no 
destructive  effect  on  spore-bearing  bacilli,  thousrh  some 
effect  was  produced  at  elevated  temperatures.  In  other 
cases  also  it  was  found  that  the  disinfecting  effect  of  sub- 
stances in  the  form  of  vapour  was  increasMl  by  elevation 
of  temperature ;  thus  spores  of  bacilli  in  garden  earth 
were  killed  in  two  hours  by  exposure  at  a  temperature  of 
176**  F.  to  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  although 
neither  a  temperature  of  176^  in  dry  air  or  the  vapour  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  in  equal  concentration  at  ordinary 
temperatures  had  any  destructive  action  at  all  on  them. 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  was  found  effioaoious  for  the  des- 
truction of  non-spore-bearing  organisms.  Exposure  to  1 
part  in  100  of  air  killed  micrococci,  if  dry,  in  twenty 
minutes ;  if  moist,  In  one  minute.  Spore-bearing  forms, 
however,  were  not  killed,  even  after  four  days'  exposure 
to  6  per  cent,  gaseous  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  in  air. 
Chloride  of  zinc  had  no  disinfecting  effect  K-^hm}^^   of 
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anthrax  bacillus  which  had  remained  for  a  month  in  a  5 
per  cent,  solntion  were  in  no  way  affected.  Absolute 
Alcohol,  glycerine,  chloroform,  sulphates  ef  copper,  zinc, 
alumina,  and  iron  (6  per  cent,  watery  solutions;,  boraoic 
Acid  (5  per  cent.)  were  not  found  to  have  any  destruotive 
.effect  on  spores  of  bacillus  anthracls.  These  spores  were, 
however,  destroyed  by  exposure  for  one  day  to  the  action 
"in  watery  solution  of  either  of  the  following  substances, 
namely,  chlorine,  bromine  (2  per  cent.),  iodine,  corrosive 
sublimate  (1  per  cent.),  permanganate  of  potash  (5  per 
jcent.),  and  osmic  acid  (1  per  cent.).  They  were  also 
destroyed  after  longer  periods  by  the  following  substances, 
namely,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  hydrochloric  acid,  chlo- 
ride of  iron  (5  per  cent.),  arsenious  acid  (1  per  cent.), 
chloride  of  lime  (6  per  cent.),  and  quinine  (1  per  cent.). 

Experimenting  with  heat  in  the  dry  form,  Eoch  found 
that  bacteria  free  from  spores  could  not  withstand  an 
.exposure  of  an  hour  and  a  half  to  a  temperature  of  a 
little  over  212°  F.  in  hot  air,  but  that  spores  of  bacilli 
were  only  destroyed  by  remaining  three  hours  in  hot  air 
At  284°.  He  also  found  that  in  hot  air  the  temperature 
penetrated  so  slowly  that,  after  three  or  four  hours' 
lieating  to  284°,  articles  such  as  small  bundles  of  clothes 
and  pillows  were  not  disinfected,  and  that  by  heat  of  this 
degree  and  duration  most  textile  materials  were  more  or 
less  injured.  The  results  with  steam  were  strikingly 
superior.  It  was  found  that  an  exposure  of  five  minutes 
to  steam  at  212°  was  sufficient  to  kill  the  spores  of  the 
bacillus  anthracls,  and  that  the  penetration  of  the  heat 
$nto  articles  exposed  to  steam  took  place  far  more 
rapidly  than  into  the  same  articles  exposed  to  hot  air 

A  series  of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Klein  and  myself 
on  dismfection  by  heat  confirm,  on  the  whole,  the  results 
/of  Koch.  The  materials  experimented  with  were  spore- 
bearing  cultures  of  anthrax  bacillus,  anthrax  blood  free 
from  spores,  bacilli  of  swine  fever,  and  tuberculous  pus ; 
and  the  results  were  tested  by  inoculation  on  animals. 
Our  results  were  more  favourable  to  the  efficacy  of  dry 
heat  than  those  of  Koch.  We  found  that  spores  of 
bacillus  anthracis  were  killed  by  exposure  for  four  hours 
to  a  temperature  between  212°  and  216°  F.,  or  for  one 
hour  to  245°.  Non-spore-bearing  bacilli  were  rendered 
inert  by  one  hour's  exposure  to  212°  to  218°.  Anthrax 
spores  were  killed  by  boiling  for  one  minute  in  water,  or 
by  exposure  for  more  than  five  minutes  to  steam  at  212°. 
Wo  also  found  steam  heat  to  penetrate  far  more  rapidly 
than  dry  heat.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by 
other  observers,  so  that  the  superiority  of  steam  over  hot 
air  as  a  disinfectant  may  be  looked  upon  as  thoroughly 
established.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Advantages  of  steam  could  be  obtained  while  avoiding 
certain  inconveniences  in  its  use,  we  made  some  experi- 
ments with  hot  moist  air,  but  the  result  was  that,  while 
the  moistening  of  the  air  aided  the  penetration  of  heat,  it 
did  not  up  to  the  point  of  one-third  saturation  render  it 
more  effectual  in  killing  bacilli  than  dry  air. 

Burning,  of  course,  is  a  very  thorough  means  of  dis- 
infection. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  class  of  infectious  diseases 
that  the  morbid  poison  which  produces  disease  multiplies 
in  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  is  given  off  again  from  it, 
and  that  it  continues  thus  to  propagate  itself  for  a 
considerable  period — often  for  several  weeks.  The 
poison  is  believed  to  be  especially  given  off  from  the 
part  of  the  body  upon  which  its  local  effects  are  mani- 
fested, as  from  the  skin  in  small-pox ;  the  skin  and  throat, 
and  perhaps  the  kidneys,  in  scarlet  fever ;  in  discharges 
from  the  throat  and  nostrils  in  diphtheria,  and  from  the 
bowels  in  enteric  fever  and  cholera.  There  is  reason  to 
think,  also,  that  the  contagia  of  some  at  least  of  these 
diseases  can  multiply  in  suitable  media  outside  the  body, 
as  in  milk,  sewage,  soiled  linen,  or  moist  sewage-con- 
taminated soil ;  perhaps,  also,  even  in  potable  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  pathogenic  organisms  are 
found  to  perish  as  putrefaction  advances,  either  through 
the  formation  by  them  of  chemical  compounds  antagonistic 
to  their  own  life,   or  through  the   competition  of  the 


ordinary  putrefactive  forms,  just  as  in  a  neglected  garden 
the  exotic  flowers  are  choked  or  stifled  by  the  rank 
growth  of  the  indigenous  weeds. 

Contagia  are  not  as  a  rule  permanently  destroyed  by 
cold,  though  that  of  yellow  fever  is  so.  They  also,  ii 
general,  are  able  to  survive  drying,  though  Koch  states 
that  drying  is  fatal  to  the  comma  bacillus  which  he  finds 
in  Asiatic  cholera. 

The  matters  which  may  act  as  carriers  of  infection, 
and  may  thus  require  disinfection,  are : — 1.  The  body  of 
the  patient,  living  or  dead.  2.  The  discharges  given  off 
from  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  more  particularly  those 
from  the  organs  specially  affected  by  the  disease,  that 
is,  the  exfoliating  scarf  skin  in  small-pox  and  scarlet 
fever;  the  discharges  froih  the  throat  and  nostrils  in 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  and  those  from  the  bowels  in 
enteric  fever  and  cholera.  S.  The  air  tainted  by  exhala- 
tions from  the  sick ;  the  poison  probably  existing  therein 
in  the  form  of  suspended  particles.  4.  The  clothes, 
bedding,  and  other  articles  used  by  the  sick.  5.  Articles 
of  food,  as  milk  and  water.  6.  Walls,  floors,  ftc.  of 
dwellings  occupied  by  the  sick,  especially  dust  and  dirt 
lodging  upon  the  walls,  and  dirt  accumulating  in  the 
cracks  of  the  floor.  7.  Collections  of  ftlth^  as  sewajje, 
especially  in  a  stagnant  state,  or  deposited  in  or  cncrustlm; 
the  sides  of  foul  drains;  foul  ground  , surfaces  and 
subsoil. 

The  processes  of  disinfection  applicable  to  the  living 
body,  that  is,  bathsj  inunctions,  lotions,  and  dressings, 
come  within  the  province  of  curative  medicine  and 
surgery  rather  than  in  that  of  public  health. 

For  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infection  from  the 
corpses  of  persons  who  have  died  of  infectious  diseases 
the  means  usually  employed  are  enclosure  in  a  more  or 
less  air-tight  coffin  with  chloride  of  lime  or  charcoal,  and 
early  burial,  and  I  do  not  think  that  anything  more  is 
necessary.  I  have  never  found  any  reason  to  think  that 
a  body  lying  undisturbed  surrounded  by  plenty  of  earth 
of  a  suitable  nature  is  a  danger  to  the  public  health. 
The  advocates  of  cremation  refer  to  the  observations  of 
Pasteur  that  cattle  grazing  in  a  field  in  which  the 
bodies  of  others  that  have  died  of  anthrax  have  been 
buried  have  contracted  the  disease  ;  and  that  the  spores 
of  the  bacillus  anthracis  are  found  in  the  superficial 
mould  over  the  graves  being  brought  to  the  suiiace  by 
earth  worms;  but,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  spores  of 
the  anthrax  bacillus  are  exceptionally  tenacious  of  life. 

It  is  not  of  much  use  attempting  to  disinfect  the 
infected  air  of  sick  rooms  by  chemical  means,  for  active 
chemicals,  if  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  effective 
as  disinfectants,  would  render  the  air^irrespirable.  It  is 
easier  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  let  its  place  be  taken  by  fresh 
air.  The  contagia  of  most  infectious  oiseases  appear  to 
be  destroyed  when  freely  diluted  with  fresh  air.  The 
poison  of  typhus  fever  is  notably  so,  but  that  of  small- 
pox does  not  appear  to  be,  as  Mr.  Power  has  shows  that 
small-pox  may  be  disseminated  through  the  air  for  con- 
siderable distances  around  a  hospital  in  which  many 
cases  of  that  disease  are  under  treatment  To  avoid  this 
it  has  been  proposed  that  instead  of  ventilating  small*pox 
wards  into  the  open  air,  the  air  from  them  should  be 
extracted  through  a  flue  and  burnt  in  a  furnace ;  or  I 
might  suggest  that  a  steam  blast  might  be  used  to 
extract  the  air  and  disinfect  it  at  the  same  time.  A 
recent  invention  for  ventilating  sewers  uses  a  circle  of 
gas  burners  for  creating  an  up  current  of  air,  and  passes 
the  extracted  air  through  the  flames  with  a  view  t^ 
disinfect  it.  The  offensive,  and  possibly  infected,  vapours 
from  refuse  destructors  and  the  caldrons  used  in  bone 
boiling  and  similar  trades  are  best  destroyed  by  passing 
them  through  a  furnace.  For  the  disinfection  of  the 
discharges  of  the  sick  chemical  agents  must,  as  a  rule,  be 
used,  though  the  discharges  from  the  throat  and  nos^ls 
in  diphtheria  and  scarlatina  may  be  received  upon  pieces 
of  rag  and  burnt.  It  is  of  prime  importance  that 
infectious  discharges  should  be  disinfected  immediately  on 
being  passed  from  the  body,  both  because  delay  will  give 
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them  more  opportunity  of  causing  mischief,  and  also 
because  if  the  infected  matter  be  mixed  with  a  large 
quAQtitj  of  other  organic  matters,  as  in  a  drain  or  priry, 
before  the  disinfectant  is  applied,  the  action  of  the  latter 
will  have  to  be  exerted  on  a  greater  mass  of  material, 
and  its  effect  will  be  pro  tanto  weakened  ;  and  the  chances 
will  also  be  great  that  portions  of  the  infective  material 
will  escape  its  action.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  germs 
ol  enteric  fever,  for  instance,  may  long  lurk  unsuspected 
in  defective  ^ains  and  privies  until  some  accidental 
cireamstance,  such  as  disturbance  of  the  contents,  brings 
them  into  activity,  so  that  many  of  the  *'  sporadic  "  cases 
of  this  disease  thus  arise. 

Of  ehemioal  disinfectants  for  the  disinfection  of  ex- 
creta, corrosive  sublimate  is  probably  the  most  trust- 
worthy and  suitable  for  ordinary  use.  In  its  use, 
however,  three  precautions  have  to  be  borne  in  mind — 
I.  It  is  very  poisonous,  and  hence,  in  order  to  avoid 
accidents  (such  as  frequently  occur  with  carbolic  acid), 
the  solution  should  be  coloured,  as  with  permanganate  of 
potash,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  aniline  blue.  2.  It  cor- 
rodes iron  and  other  conunon  metals,  and  is  instantly 
-ief^omposed  by  contact  with  them,  hence  it  must  be  used 
in  non-metallic  vessels.  3.  It  forms,  with  albumen,  an 
inert  insoluble  compound,  but  this  may  be  prevented  by 
acidulating  the  solution.  A  solution  suitable  for  disin- 
fection of  excreta,  clothing,  Ac,  is  made  by  dissolving 
half  an  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate,  with  one  ounce  of 
hrdrochloric  acid  and  five  grains  of  aniline  blue  in  three 
^lons  of  water. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  a  useful  disinfectant  for  excreta,  but 
too  strong  a  solution  injures  clothing  Carbolic  acid  is 
especially  an  antiseptic,  retarding  putrefaction,  for  ex- 
ample, in  sewage,  but  a  5  per  cent,  solution  is  recom- 
mended by  Koch  by  preference  for  disinfecting  excreta 
&nd  Boiled  linen  of  cholera  patients.  Permanganate  of 
potash  is  an  excellent  deodorant,  and  has  the  advantage 
af  not  being  poisonous.  It  is  also,  to  some  extent,  a  true 
disinfectant,  but  its  action  upon  infective  matter  is  much 
weakened  when  this  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  other 
organic  matter.  Green  copperas  (ferrous  sulphate)  is  a 
cheap  deodorant,  but,  according  tc  Koch,  is  not  a  disin- 
fectant proper.  Its  habitual  use  for  flushing  sewers 
in  tune  of  cholera  was  strongly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Bndd,  and  was  said  at  Bristol  to  have  produced  excellent 
resnltis. 

With  regard  to  the  disinfection  of  clothing,  bedding, 
tcj  used  by  the  sick,  it  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  pointed 
^t  that  for  such  articles  as  will  stand  it  boilhig  in  water 
for,  say,  fire  minutes  is  an  effectual  means  of  disinfection. 
Xid,  since  the  infectious  matters  are  not  actually  incor- 
poTate4  '^th  the  fibres  of  the  fabric,  but  merely  attached 
&8  dirt  to  their  outside,  there  is  reason  to  thmk  that 
eren  a  thorough  ordinary  washing  will  be  a  sufficient  dis- 
infection, so  far  as  the  articles  themselves  are  concerned ; 
bat  the  infectious  properties  are  transferred  to  the  water 
in  which  they  have  been  washed.  The  dangerous  pro- 
perties of  such  water  are  shown  by  the  frequency  with 
which  cholera  is  contracted  by  those  who  wash  the  linen 
of  cholera  patients,  and  by  cases  like  that  at  Moseley,  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Ballard,  where  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever 
•)ecnrred  among  the  persons  drinkiog  the  water  of  a  well 
into  which  had  percolated  the  soapsuds  in  which  the 
^jiled  linen  of  an  enteric  tertr  patient  had  been  washed. 
To  avoid  such  risks  it  is  necessary  that  infected  articles 
which  are  washable  should  be  disinfected  before  being 
washed ;  this  should,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  done  imme- 
diately on  their  being  left  off.  Boiling  might  be  used  for 
this  purpose ;  but  boiling  water  in  sufficient  quantity  is 
not  always  at  hand;  and  again,  if  soiled  clothes  are 
boiled,  coagulation  of  albuminous  matters  fixes  the  stains 
in  them  and  spoils  their  colour.  Hence  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  put  the  clothes  to  steep  in  some  chemical  dis- 
infecting solution,  as  that  of  corrosive  sublimate  already 
mentioned,  of  which  a  panful  should  be  kept  in  readiness. 
A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  the  best  for  this 
purpose,  as,  beeides  being  the  most  effective,  it  has  the 


advantage  that  it  does  not  stain  or  rot  the  linen.  When 
the  grosser  dirt  has  been  removed  by  rinsing  in  water,  the 
articles  may  be  boiled. 

Articles  which  cannot  be  boiled  in  water  without  in- 
jury, such  as  cloth  clothes,  blankets,  and  beds,  are  best 
disinfected  by  exposure  to  heat,  and  the  experiments 
which  I  have  quoted  show  that  for  this  purpose  a  steam 
heat  is  preferable  to  a  dry  heat  for  several  reasons,  espe- 
cially iMKsause  a  lower  temperature  and  a  shorter  ex- 
posure suffice  to  kill  infective  organisms,  and  because  a 
steam  heat  penetrates  much  more  rapidly  than  a  dry  heat 
into  bulky  and  badly  conducting  articles.  Further  ad- 
vantages are  that  in. a  steam  apparatus  the  temperature 
is  approximately  equal  in  all  parts,  that  in  can  be  accu- 
rately ascertained,  and  kept  constant  at  any  required 
degree  for  any  length  of  time— conditions  which  are 
essential  to  a  good  apparatus,  but  which  are  very  difficult 
to  obtain  where  dry  heat  is  employed.  Of  dry  heat  appa- 
ratus known  to  me,  Dr.  Ransom's  self -regulating  gas  dis- 
infecting stove  is  the  only  one  in  which  these  conditions 
are  successfully  complied  with.  In  several  kinds  of  dis- 
infecting oven  frequently  used  there  was  a  wide  difference, 
I  sometimes  as  much  as  100^  F.,  between  the  temperatures 
in  different  parts  of  the  heated  chamber,  and  the  ther- 
mometer used  to  indicate  the  temperature  did  not  do  so 
by  a  wide  interval,  again  sometimes  by  as  much  as 
100^.  Also  in  ovens  heated  by  coal  or  coke  it  is  difficult 
to  regulate  the  temperature  so  as  to  keep  it  near  the 
required  point.  The  result  of  such  defects  is  apt  to 
be  either  that  clothes  are  scorched  and  spoiled,  or  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  a  view  to  avoid  this,  they  are  so 
insufficiently  heated  as  not  to  be  thoroughly  disinfected. 

With  care,  and  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  most  articles 
can  be  submitted  to  either  dry  or  steam  heat  without 
serious  injury,  but  leather  is  instantly  destroyed  by 
steam.  Books,  in  these  days  of  free  libraries,  sometimes 
want  to  be  disinfected ;  it  may  be  done  by  exposing  them 
to  dry  heat,  the  covers  being  held  back  so  as  to  open  out 
the  leaves  and  allow  the  heat  to  penetrate.  Steam  is  in- 
admissible, as  it  would  soften  the  glue  and  destroy  the 
leather.  Letters  may  be  disinfected  by  heat,  but  the 
effect  upon  sealing-wax  and  of  steam  in  loosening  the  gum 
of  envelopes  must  be  remembered. 

A  process  suitable  for  the  dismfection  of  rags  at  paper 
and  shoddy  mills  is  a  great  desideratum,  the  requisites 
being  that  it  shall  be  cheap,  rapid,  and  effectual,  and 
applicable  to  rags  in  the  bale  without  unpacking.  An 
American  process  attempted  to  do  this  by  forcing  steam 
into  the  bale  through  hollow  screws ;  but  it  was  found 
that  the  heat  was  not  uniformly  distributed.  The  infec- 
tion from  which  rag-workers  incur  most  danger  is  that  of 
small-pox,  the  contagium  of  which  is  the  most  per- 
sistent of  any  of  the  common  infectious  diseases,  though 
I  could  quote  cases  which  show  that  the  contagia  of 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  may  retain  their  activity  a 
long  time  in  articles  that  are  kept  shut  up  and  not  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  Outbreaks  of  small -pox  occur  from 
time  to  time  among  workers  both  in  linen  and  cotton  and 
in  woollen  rags,  but  are  most  frequent  at  paper  mills 
where  the  best  writing-paper  is  made,  the  reason  being 
that  such  paper  is  made  from  white  linen  rags,  the  re- 
mains of  articles  that  come  into  close  contact  with  human 
bodies.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  means  of  recognizing 
infected  rags  except  by  their  effects,  which  are  not  mani- 
fested until  too  late  for  preventive  measures  to  be  of  any 
use.  It  is  not  practicable  to  insist  on  the  disinfection  of 
all  rags,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  which  rags  ought  to 
be  disinfected  and  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  disinfect. 
Fortunately,  against  small-pox — the  only  disease  from 
which  rag-workers  incur  risk — they  have  in  re- vaccina- 
tion an  eiTectual  protection. 

As  regards  disinfection  of  food,  no  one  would,  I  pre- 
sume, willingly  eat  or  drink  articles  that  he  knew  to  be 
infected.  As,  however,  one  cannot  always  guarantee 
the  absence  of  infection  in  the  viands  we  eat  or  the 
water  or  milk  that  we  drink,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  boiling  or  thorough  cooking  pi;^y^^eotci^^e4vJ!o 
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secare  complete  disinfection.  In  the  experiments  I  hare 
quoted  it  was  found  that  even  the  very  refractory  spore- 
bearing  bacilli  of  anthrax  were  destroyed  by  one  minute's 
boiling  in  water  at  212^  F.,  though  certain  non-pAtho- 
genic  bacilli  found  in  vegetables  and  milk  require  for 
sterilisation  a  higher  temperature  or  more  prolonged 
boiling,  a  fact  familiar  to  the  housekeeper  who  nuikes 
jam.  It  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  efficiency  of  cooking 
as  a  disinfectant  that  sanitarians  in  France  and  Germany, 
where  milk  is,  I  beliere,  always  boiled  before  use,  are 
sceptical  as  to  the  possibility  oH  the  propagation  el  in- 
fectious disease  by  that  medium;  whereas  with  us  in 
England,  where  milk  is  drunk  raw,  epidemics  of  milk 
origin  are  a  matter  of  almost  everyday  experience.  On 
the  other  hand,  trichinosis  so  common  among  the 
Germans,  who  eat  their  ham  raw,  that  it  has  to  be 
guarded  against  by  an  elaborate  system  of  microscopic 
examination  of  all  slaughtered  swine,  is  practically 
unknown  as  a  human  disease  in  England  and  France, 
where  meat  is  always  cooked. 

The  case  of  the  Welbeck  outbreak  in  1880,  investi- 
gated by  the  president  of  our  section,  in  which  a 
number  of  persons  were  seized  with  an  acute  specific 
diarrhoea  after  eating  cooked  ham  at  an  auction,  may  at 
first  sight  appear  to  disprove  the  efficacy  of  cooking, 
as  the  disease  was  proved  to  be  caused  by  a  spore- 
bearing  bacillus  which  was  present  both  in  the  raw  ham 
and  in  that  which  hod  been  cooked.  The  explanation, 
however,  is  probably  that  the  cooking  had  not  been 
sufficient,  of  which  there  was  evidence ;  but  that  the 
cooking  had  not  been  without  effect  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  experiments  made  by  feeding  animals  with 
portions  of  raw  ham  w««re  more  uniformly  successful 
than  those  with  the  cooked  ham.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  any  bacteria  left  undestroyed  would  in  time 
reinfect  the  whole  material,  and  also  that  a  chemical 
poison  produced  by  the  bacteria  would  not  necessarily 
be  destroyed  by  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  kill  the 
bacteria  themselves.  A  series  of  cases  of  <' pork-pie 
poisoning"  at  Retford,  investigated  by  Mr.  Spear  in 
1887,  which  presented  similar  features  to  the  Welbeek 
outbreak,  was  found  to  be  eaused  by  a  bacillus  de- 
veloping in  the  pies  after  cooking.  It  was  found  by 
Dr.  Klein  that  exposure  for  one  minute  to  a  temperature 
of  lb%'b^  was  sufficient  to  kill  the  bacillus ;  but  exposure 
for  twenty  minutes  to  a  temperature  filling  from  148*6^ 
to  186*4''  did  not  do  so. 

For  house  disinfection,  fumigation  with  sulphurous 
acid  or  chlorine  gas,  the  latter  preferred,  followed  by 
thorough  cleansing  and  scrubbing,  removal  of  wall-paper 
and  lime-washing,  are  to  be  recommended;  but  these 
processes,  to  be  effectual,  need  to  be  carried  out  with 
more  thoroughness  than  is  often  done.  A  difficulty  often 
met  with  is  to  know  where  the  inmates  are  to  go  while 
the  house  is  being  disinfected ;  and  it  would  be  useful  for 
this  and  other  purposes  if  sanitary  authorities  had  power 
to  provide  refuges  for  people  whom,  although  not  them- 
selves sick,  it  might  be  desirable  to  remove  from  their 
homes.  Here,  however,  we  come  to  the  question  of 
isolation,  which,  as  I  have  already  occupied  your  time 
too  long,  I  will  leave  to  other  speakers. 

n.— By  P.  Caldwell  Smith,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.Gamb., 
Lecturer  on  Hygiene,  Western  Me<Ucal  School,  Glasgow. 

Disinfection  and  isolation,  to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  must 
be  thorough  and  complete.  It  is  my  experience,  and  I 
am  certain  that  it  is  yours  also,  that  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  zymotic  disease^  the  former  baa  been 
carried  out  very  inefficiently,  while  the  latter  was  very 
frequently  not  carried  out  at  all.  Until  disinfection  and 
isolation  are  carried  out  with  the  utmost  thoroughness^ 
we  cannot  hope  ever  to  reach  that  millennium  of  preven- 
tive medicine,  when  symotic  disease  shall  have  ceased  to 
exist. 

This  subject  naturally  falls  into  two  divisions :  1.  Dis- 
infection and  isolation  in  hospitals.  2.  Disinfection  and 
isolation  at  home. 


In  regard  to  isolation  in  hospitals,  I  would  lay  down 
the  following  rules :  1.  That  in  a  laige  town  the  diffe- 
rent zymotic  diseases  should  be  treated  in  separate 
pavilions  ;  no  oonmiunication  should  exist  between  wards 
containing  cases  of  different  aymotic  dir.ease.  2.  That 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  towns  the  pavilion  for  small- 
pox should  be  sitoated  at  a  distance  from  the  other 
pavilions,  and  were  it  not  for  the  difficulties  of  adminis- 
tration, I  would  suggest  that  the  pavilion  should  be 
situated  say  two  or  tlu-ee  miles  from  the  nearest  oeounied 
dwelling,  and  that  it  should  be  surrounded  by  a  ben  of 
trees,  such  but  not  sufficiently  near  to  interfere'  with  the 
free  circulation  of  air  round  the  hospitaL  8.  That  in  the 
larger  towns  a  separate  resident  medical  officer  should 
be  appointed  to  this  hospital,  whose  duty  would  consist 
solely  in  attending  on  cases  of  disease  in  the  hospitaL 
4.  That  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  towns  and  the  rural 
districts,  provision  should  be  made  by  means  of  cottage 
hospitals,  such  hospitals  containing  wards  for  scarlet  and 
typhoid  fevers  and  diphtheria  only.  Arrapgements, 
however,  should  be  made  for  the  immediate  erection  of 
a  small-pox  hut  as  soon  as  a  case  of  small-pox  appears 
in  the  district. 

1.  With  regard  to  disinfection  in  hospitals.  All  hos- 
pitals should,  as  a  tine  qud  non,  contain  a  steam  Rein- 
fecting apparatus ;  sach  apparatus  being,  in  the  case  of 
the  large  towns,  fixed,  and  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
towns  and  rural  districts,  it  may  be  movable.  Many 
patterns  of  the  latter  are  now  made,  and  the  majority  of 
them  are  thoroughly  efficient.  In  the  next  place  a  well- 
appointed  laundry  should  be  provided  at  a  distance  from 
the  hospital.  No  communication  should  necessarily 
be  allowed  between  those  handluig  the  infected  and  those 
handling  the  disinfected  articles.  I  have  known  of 
several  oases  of  scarlet  fever  and  small-pox  arise  in 
washerwomen  in  this  way.  All  clothing  which  might  be 
injured  by  steam  should  be  soaked  in  a  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  before  washing.  I  may  say  that  this  has 
not  long  since  been  introduc^  into  the  Belvedere  Fever 
Hospital,  Glasgow.  The  clothing  which  the  patient  wore 
on  his  arrival  had  better  be  destroyed  in  toto,  and  more 
especially  if  the  patient  belong  to  ti[ie  poorer  classes.  It 
should,  however,  be  done  in  all  olasses  of  small-pox  and 
probably  typhus.  The  wards  of  tho  hospital  should  be 
vacated  seriatim  once  a  year  for  thorough  cleansing, 
whitewashing,  and  ventilation,  and  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  should  elapse  before  patients  are  put  into  the  ward 
again. 

2.  Disinfection  and  Isolation  at  ffotne, — Isolation  at 
home  is  at  all  times  a  difficult  matter.  AmoQg  the  poor 
it  is  absolutely  impossible,  and  in  oases  of  small-pox  and 
typhus  in  all  cases  it  should  not  be  attempted.  In  cases, 
however,  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid 
fever  and  among  the  well-to-do  it  may  often  be  carried 
out  in  a  fairiy  satisfactory  manner.  The  room  should  be 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  of  course ;  no  furniture  but  the 
bed,  and  perhaps  a  mat  for  the  feet,  which  could  after' 
wards  be  burned.  Plain  tables  and  chairs  are  all  the 
furniture  required,  with  a  table  on  the  landiqg  outside. 

There  should — and  this  is  more  important  in  scarlet 
fever  than  in  typhoid — be  no  communication  between  the 
nurse  and  any  occupant  of  the  house.  It  is,  however, 
only  in  a  few  houses  that  absolute  isolation  can  be  got, 
and  my  own  opinion  is  that  all  cases  of  epidemic  disease 
should  at  once  be  removed  to  a  hospital.  It  always 
lessens  the  chance  of  the  case  becomix^  a  possible  centre 
of  infection. 

With  regard  to  home  disuxfeotion,  we  have  yet  much  to 
teach  the  public,  and  I  am  afraid  the  profession  also. 
After  the  elaborate  labours  of  Koch  and  ethers,  we  re* 
cognize  that  the  germs  of  the  infective  diseases  are 
difficult  to  destroy,  and  to  deal  with  the  question  as  has 
been  done  in  the  past  is  worse  than  useless. 

Aerial  disinfection  is  a  sorry  stick  to  lean  on,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  done  away  with  the  better,  until  at  any  rate 
our  ideal  disinfectant  is  discovered.  As  an  old  practi- 
tioner shrewdlv  said.  *<  the  only  value  he  found  in  disin' 
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fection  as  ordinarily  oarrie4«pt  was  that  it  created  such 
a  Bznell  that  people  had. to  opdb  thdr  windows  and  so  get 
good  ventilation." 

^iero-oii^aniBms,  being  presumably  palpable  entities, 
hare  a  tendency  to  fall  and  lodge  on  the  objects  in  a  room. 
This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that,  comparatiTely  speak- 
iqg,  the  number  of  micro-organisms  in  the  air  will  be 
small  in  comparison  with  those  on  the  floor,  walls, 
blankets,  bed,  ^kc,  and  consequently  our  first  aim  should 
be  to  thoroughly  disinfect  these.  After  the  patient  is 
cooTalescent,  the  floor,  walls,  ceiling,  and  the  other 
solid  artieles  in  the  room  should  be  washed  thoroughly 
vith  a  disinfectant  solution,  the  paper,  if  any,  being 
removed  and  burned,  and  the  ceiling  whitewashed.  The 
bed,  blankets,  and  personal  articles  of  clothing  should  be 
disinfected  in  a  steam  disinfecting  appartus,  and  then 
washed.  The  room  should  then  be  thoroughly  yentilated 
for  a  week  before  being  occupied ;  and  in  my  experience, 
wbich  is  now  very  large,  these  measures  have  always 
been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  contagion. 

Within  the  last  five  years  I  hare  attended  oyer  1,600 
cases  of  epidemic  disease,  and  I  have  never  been  unsuo- 
eessfal  in  prerenting  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  the 
pstient  after  my  attendance  began,  and  as  soon  as  my 
uwtnictions  were  thoroughly  carried  out. 

A  few  worde  about  cUsinfeotants.  I  do  not  include 
imdar  this  deodorisers,  but  oiUy  true  antiseptic  substances 
or  sobstanoes  destructive  to  the  life  of  micro-organisms. 
3iaQy  of  those  which  were  in  common  use  have,  since  the 
publication  of  Koch's  paper,  been  given  up.  Carboho 
acid  has,  notwithstanding,  held  its  ground,  more  espe- 
dally  as  an  antiseptic  in  surgery.  There  are  two  disin- 
fectants which  have  lately  come  into  more  extended  U8e-«> 
namely,  eorrosiTe  sublimate  and  oreolin,  and  with  both  of 
tbeae  I  have  had  very  large  experience.  Corrosive  sub- 
limate, as  you  are  aware,  has  two  disadvantages ;  in  the 
firrt  place,  ii  ia  very  poisonous,  and,  in  the  second,  when 
added  to  fluids  containing  oiiganic  matter,  an  insoluble 
albominate  is  farmed,  which  is  inert.  The  first  objection 
eiD  be  got  over  by  using  great  care  and  by  colouring  the 
lolution,  but  the  second  is  not  so  easily  remedied.  Brides 
acidifying  with  some  acid  which  is  said  to  prevent  this 
action,  Dr.  Tracey,  of  New  York,  advises  the  inserting 
into  the  fluid  a  piece  of  copper  foil,  and  adding  corrosive 
mblimate  solution  till  all  the  albuminate  is  precipitated; 
tben  continue  adding  till  a  deposit  is  formed  on  the  foil, 
Vbieb  occurs  whenever  the  solution  contains  the  per- 
cMoride  in  the  propor^n  of  1  to  6,000.  Of  the  second, 
ffeolitt,  mnch  baa  been  said  of  late,  more  especially  in 
(3«nnany.  It  ia,  in  my  experience,  the  ideal  deodorant, 
<nd  as  a  true  disinfectant  I  can  speak  of  it  in  very  high 
terms.  I  have  not  experimented  with  it  in  a  laboratory, 
but  from  the  results  obtained  in  Qermany  we  must  accord 
it  a  high  place  among  disinfectants.  It  has  this  great 
advantage,  that  it  is  not  poisonoas,  and  also  that  owing  to 
ita  powerful  though  not  disagreeable  odour,  it  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  anything  else.  A  third  substance,  hydro- 
Qsphthol,  lately  experimented  on  by  Dr.  £dington,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  q>oken  of  very  highly  by  him,  seems  also 
to  be  a  true  disinfectant  and  a  non-poisonous  on&  Of 
this  substance,  however,  I  have  haa  no  praoticid  ex- 
perience. 

QL— By  WiLUAV  Squibb,  M.D.,  F.R.O.P. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  only,  or  since  the  last 
meeting  of  tbie  Association  at  Leeds,  have  we  had  such 
means  of  isolating  the  sick  in  the  more  common  epi- 
demics as  to  enable  a  judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  success 
obtained,  and  of  the  parts  due  to  each  of  various  sanitary 
measures  in  produoing  it.  The  good  effects  of  better 
drainage  and  purer  water  had  been  established,  not  only 
in  the  prevention  of  enteric  fever,  but  in  the  diminution 
of  phttkiaioal  disease,  and  some  sanitarians  were  hopeful 
that  epidemios  of  the  more  obviously  infective  fevers 
would  be  abated.  This  hope  soon  proved  fallacious; 
even  infeetlctis  such  as  relapsing   fever    and  typhus, 


thought  to  be  the  associates  of  filth  and  famine,  reap- 
peared in  England  very  shortly,  and  in  London  a  hospital 
for  the  isolation  of  relapsing  fever  was,  in  1870,  opened 
at  Hampstead ;  more  than  200  cases  were  received,  and 
the  disease  rapidly  disappeared  from  aniongfit  us.  In  this 
same  year,  1870,  small -pox,  spread  by  the  Franco- 
Qerman  war,  raised  the  fatality  of  this  disease  in  London 
to  973,  and  in  1871  to  7,912,  from  what  was  then  thought 
the  low  figure  of  275  in  1869;  only  once,  in  1857,  had  it 
been  below  200.  This  sudden  increase  of  small-pox 
occurred  at  the  end  of  1870,  and  from  that  time  dates  the 
permanent  provision  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  for  the  isolation  of  infectious  fevers;  in  two 
months  582  cases  of  small-pox  were  received  into  the 
Board's  hospitals,  and  during  the  next  twelve  months 
18,145  were  thus  isolated ;  even  then  not  half  the  fatal 
cases  bad  been  patients  in  these  hospitals,  but  next  year 
only  one  in  nine  of  all  the  deaths  from  small-pox  in 
London  occurred  out  of  the  Asylums  Boards  hospitals. 
At  length  the  means  of  isolation  were  adequate  to  the 
proportion  of  the  epidemic,  and  the  mortality  from  small- 

?ox  was  reduced  to  57  and  to  46  for  the  two  years  1874- 
5,  or  one-fifth  of  any  prerious  minimum.  This  was 
before  the  ships  were  utilised  as  small-pox  hospitals,  and 
the  reduction  was  not  for  one  year  only  as  heretofore. 
Typhus,  in  the  same  way,  after  1,071  oases  had  been 
isolated  by  these  hospitals,  was  reduced  in  1875  to  65 
cases,  in  1880  to  28  cases,  in  1886  to  10  cases,  and  last 
year  to  1  only,  though  twice  in  those  ten  years  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  had  been  observed.  In  those  instances, 
and  in  those  from  enteric  and  scarlet  fevers  to  be  noticed, 
isolation  is  not  the  only  factor  concerned.  Disinfeotion 
has  a  large  share  in  the  control  over  the  spread  of  those 
epidemics.  The  disinfection  of  premises,  rooms,  and 
clothes,  which  follows  upon  the  removal  of  1  be  sick,  often 
prevents  other  cases  arising  from  the  same  source,  whOe 
the  removal  of  the  patient  for  the  whole  period  of  iitfec- 
tion  is  a  more  efficient  safeguard  against  its  spread  than 
any  amount  of  boap  and  water  or  external  disinfectant 
could  possibly  be.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the 
provision  of  means  of  isolation  by  sanitary  authorities  and 
securing  facilities  for  all  classes  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  means  is  equal  to,  and  often  more  than  equal  to, 
any  scheme  for  the  registration  of  infectious  illness,  or 
for  the  notifying  the  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  in 
large  conununities.  Both  means  should  be  in  force, 
but  it  is  useless  to  give  notice  of  the  presence  of  infec- 
tion unless  means  of  isolation  are  provided  and  insisted 
on  ;  no  method  of  disinfection  will  succeed  'unless  those 
who  have  been  exposed  to  infection  are  kept  from  mixing 
with  others,  at  school  or  elsewhere,  until  they  are  known 
to  have  escaped  it,  and  those  who  have  been  attacked  are 
kept  from  mixing  with  the  susceptible  until  ttie  infectious 
period  is  over.  The  public  establishment  oF  good  wards, 
good  nursing,  and  special  care  attract  the  notice  of  those 
in  need ;  the  experience  of  the  last  London  epidemic  of 
scarlet  fever  shows  how  readily  the  people  will  notify  any 
illness  to  the  central  authority  when  aid  is  at  hand.  The 
only  difficulty,  then,  is  to  settie  the  terms  on  which  ad- 
mission to  the  wards  is  to  be  granted,  and  to  regulate  the 
mode  or  degree  of  payment.  Scarlet  fever,  against  which 
we  have  no  vaccinal  defence,  is  specially  in  need  of  ex- 
tended means  of  isolation;  yet,  until  five  years  sgo, 
before  Miss  Mary  Wardell's  home,  we  had  no  convalescent 
place  for  scarlet  fever  patients,  and  the  fever  hospital  at 
Islington  could  take  but  few  of  the  numerous  acute  cases 
always  occurring  around  us.  The  Asylums  Board  hos- 
pitals took  in  a  g^radually  increasing  number,  but  under 
many  restrictions,  and  it  was  not  until  the  epidemic  of 
1887  that  more  adequate  provision  was  made.  In  the 
last  quarter  of  1887  close  upon  3,000  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
were  treated  in  these  hospitals,  with  a  mortality  of  267, 
or  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  deaths  in  London  from 
the  epidemic  in  this  the  highest  period  of  its  activity.  In 
this  year  5,900  cases,  were  treated  in  these  hospitals,  and 
4,408  last  year,  all  the  convalescents  being  detained 
during  the  infections  period.     Diphtheria  is  now  dealt 
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with  in  the  same  way.  Gonseqaently,  in  this  1887  epi- 
demic, scarlet  fever  in  London  was  less  fatal  than  in 
many  non-epidemic  years,  and  so  completely  was  it  ar- 
rested, that  for  the  first  time  smce  registration  began  no 
autumnal  increase  of  it  occurred  with  us  at  the  end  of 
last  year.  As  every  three  or  four  years  brings  a  new 
population  of  children  at  the  most  susceptible  age  around 
us,  our  means  of  isolation  should  be  maintained.  Chief 
among  these  is  a  couTalesoent  place  such  as  at  Winchmore 
Hill :  here  8,041  scarlet  fever  convalescents  were  under 
care  last  year  (1888),  with  22  deaths,  most  of  them  from 
other  infections,  namely,  4  from  measles,  2  from  whoop- 
ing-cough, and  14  from  diphtheria.  Reinfection  from 
scarlet  fever  only  occurred  in  three  cases,  and  all  re- 
covered. 

rV.—By  E.  W.  Hope,  M.D.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Liverpool  City  and  Port :  Lecturer  on  Public 
Health,  University  College,  Liverpool. 

In  sanitary  measures,  as  in  everything  else,  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment  to  possess  definite  and  con- 
elusive  evidence  in  support  of  the  recommendations  we 
make  or  of  the  views  we  hold,  and  in  order  to  insure 
this  it  is  necessary  to  record  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
results  which  have  followed  the  measures  adopted.  In 
regard  to  the  two  points  set  down  for  discussion,  we  fre- 
quently find  that  they  are  difficult  of  application  from  the 
fact  that  the  channels  and  conditions  of  communication 
of  infectious  diseases  are  so  numerous  and  so  various  as 
to  lead  to  a  perfunctory  and  slipshod  use  of  available  pre- 
ventive measures :  as  a  result,  the  value  of  isolation  and 
disinfection  is  often  underrated  by  the  profession  and 
not  appreciated  by  the  public.  It  cannot  be  too  distinctly 
understood  that  unless  the  disinfection  is  thorough  or 
the  isolation  complete  no  satisfactory  results  can  be 
looked  for,  but  when  carried  out  with  efficiency  and 
common  sense  they  furnish  two  of  the  most  important 
factors  which  can  be  employed  in  the  control  of  epidemic 
disease. 

In  a  statement  as  brief  as  the  circumstances  will  allow, 
I  propose  to  submit  a  typical  series  of  instances  in  which 
the  neglect  or  careless  performance  of  disinfection  and 
isolation  have  been  followed  by  disastrous  results,  and, 
by  way  of  contrast  with  these,  I  submit  a  corresponding 
series  in  which  the  efficient  application  of  these  measures 
has  entirely  checked  the  spread  of  disease.  All  of  these 
cases,  I  may  add,  have  come  under  my  own  personal 
notice 

The  first  series  consists  of  instances  of  the  occurrence 
of  a  ease  of  typhus  fever  in  dwellings  of  the  class  with 
which  it  is  usually  associated  in  which  th4  farce  of 
'domestic  isolation"  was  gone  through,  the  nursing 
being  performed  by  the  relatives.  Kighty  separate  and 
distinct  cases  of  this  nature  are  on  the  list  before  you, 
and  in  each  case  the  disease  spread  through  the  family) 
as  shown,  attacking  a  total  of  886  individuals  of  these 
families,  of  whom  62  died.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  I  show 
you  a  table  of  an  equal  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
first  case  was  removed  and  isolated  in  hospital  before  the 
seventh  day  of  illness,  and  dishifection  and  cleansing  of 
the  house  and  its  contents  performed,  and  in  wliich  no 
extension  whatever  of  the  disease  occurred.  These  are 
incidents  of  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  but  they  are  worth 
remembering,  as  an  argument,  were  one  ever  to  be  neces- 
sary, against  the  folly  of  attempting  domestic  isolation  of 
typhus  fever. 

Turning  to  small-pox,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
value  of  isolation  and  disinfection  is,  if  possible,  even 
more  forcible.  First,  take  the  example  of  domestie  isola- 
tion, or,  rather,  failure  to  isolate : 

A  girl,  aged  19,  contracted  small-pox  at  her  place  of 
business;  she  went  home  to  94,  Upper  Beau  Street, 
where,  i^r  an  illness  of  twelve  days,  she  died.  The 
death  was  notified  by  the  registrar.  Within  the  next  ten 
or  eleven  days  after  her  death  about  forty  cases  of  small- 
pox were  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this 


house,  and  were  removed  to  hospital ;  the  stage  of  the 
illness  of  each  of  these  cases  proved  conclusively  that 
they  had  been  infected  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time 
that  the  poor  girl  lay  ill  at  No.  94 ;  their  locality  served 
to  identify  still  further  the  source  of  their  infection ;  thus, 
passing  down  the  street,  No.  92  (the  house  next  to  that 
in  which  the  death  occurred)  produced  two  cases  ;  No. 
88,  one  case ;  No.  84,  one  case ;  No.  82,  one  case ;  No. 
80,  one  case ;  No.  50,  one  case ;  the  house  opposite, 
namely,  No.  11£,  one  case;  as  did  Nos.  78,  67,  57. 
Passing  up  the  street,  the  house  adjacent  to  No.  94  pro- 
duced one,  as  did  No.  100 ;  eleven  cases  came  from  the 
streets  on  either  side  and  parallel  to  Upper  Beau  Street, 
and  five  from  the  two  short  streets  running  at  right 
angles  through  Upper  Beau  Street.  "  Domestic  isolation," 
however,  provides  other  channels  for  the  dissemination 
of  small-pox:  by  the  children  of  the  family  attending 
school  where  there  is  small-pox  in  the  house ;  the  adults 
and  lodgers  going  to  their  office  or  their  tailoring ;  by  the 
wife  di^ding  her  attention  between  the  patient  and  the 
shop ;  by  infected  linen  sent  to  the  laundry ;  by  trades- 
men and  friends  calling ;  by  the  patient  walking  in  the 
streets  as  soon  as  this  is  physically  possible.  All  of 
these,  and  others,  have  been  under  my  notice,  and  it  is 
upon  a  volume  of  such  evidence  that  I  submit  that 
domestic  isolation  of  small-pox  is  not  to  be  lightly  under- 
taken ;  where  it  succeeds  in  one  ease,  it  fails — and  fails 
disastrously — in  ten. 

As  an  example  ef  efficient  isolation,  I  quote  the  case  of 
our  City  Hospital,  which  is  some  400  yards  from  the 
nearest  street,  and  from  which  no  spread  of  small-pox  has 
occurred  during  the  four  years  of  its  use  for  that  disease. 
The  same  hospital  also  furnishes  an  example  of  the  value 
of  disinfection  In  dealing  with  small-pox — the  most  viru- 
lent of  all  forms  of  infection:  During  the  three  years 
1885-86-87  some  1,000  cases  of  small-pox  were  treated 
in  this  institution ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  disease 
disappeared  from  the  town,  audit  was  resolved  to  use  the 
hospital  for  fever  patients.  This  involved  the  use  of  the 
same  wards,  the  same  bedding,  the  same  clothing  and 
utensils  and  the  like,  recently  used  for  small-pox,  and  I 
need  hardly  assure  you  that  the  details  of  cleaning  and 
disinfecting  were  scrupulously  looked  to.  The  wards 
were  sulphured,  painted,  or  limewashed,  and  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  air ;  bedding  and  such  clothing  as  could  not 
be  boiled  were  exposed  to  dry  heat  of  280^  for  nine  hours 
in  the  Nottingham  gas  apparatus :  linen,  Ac. ,  were  boiled, 
and  everything  freely  exposed  to  air  and  sunlight.  For 
the  next  twelve  months  fever  patients  were  treated  in 
these  wards  with  eminently  satisfactory  results,  and  no 
small-pox  whatever  made  its  appearance. 

Before  sitting  down  I  would  direct  attention  to  another 
readily-conununicable  disease,  in  which  very  disastrous 
results  have  followed  the  too  common  disregard  of  appro- 
priate isolation  and  disinfection  ;  I  mean  typhoid  fever — 
a  disease  whose  communicability  is  not  as  fully  recog> 
nized  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  guarded  against  as  the  gravity 
demands.     A  few  instances  make  my  case  dear  i-^ 

1.  Hugh  K.,  aged  20,  had  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid 
fever,  lasting  eight  weeks ;  excessive  diarrhcea  and  muoh 
delirium  were  prominent  symptoms  about  the  third  and 
fourth  weeks.  Hugh  had  a  brother,  aged  14,  and  a 
sister,  aged  10,  who  were  sent  from  home  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Hugh's  illness,  and  continued  to  attend 
office  and  school  respectively.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
week,  however,  they  came  home  regularly  to  dinner,  and 
about  this  time  Hugh's  motions  were,  the  mother  states, 
siokeningly  offensive.  The  mother,  besides  nursing 
Hugh,  had  also  to  prepare  the  meals  for  the  other  two. 
These  meals  were  taken  in  the  sick  room,  as  the  mother 
could  not  leave  Hugh,  owing  to  his  delirium.  Less  than 
two  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  this  arrangement 
both  of  these  younger  ones  developed  typhoid. 

2.  C,  a  young  man,  came  home  from  sea,  and  was 
found  to  be  suffering  from  typhoid.  During  his  illness, 
which  was  moderately  severe,  his  three  brothers  shared 
his  bed-room,  on  the  assurance  that  the  disease  was  not 
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eatohing.  Alter  the  third  week  the^  all  three  developed 
typhoid. 

3.  H.,  Victoria  Square  (new  model  dwellings),  a  boy, 
aged  14^  contracted  typhoid,  presumably  at  his  place  of 
liofliness,  where  there  was  certainly  enough  to  explain  it, 
and  lay  ill  for  three  weeks  at  home,  nursed  by  his  mother 
4Dd  sister.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  both  of  them 
flmohaneously  developed  typhoid. 

I  eonid  easily  multiply  such  cases,  or  quote  the  records 
from  Bome  of  our  hospitals,  more  especially  our  fever 
hospitals,  where  nurses  attending  cases  of  typhoid  have 
iheiDBelyes  contracted  the  disease,  but  such  instances 
must  be  familiar  to  every  one. 

v.— By  C.  H.  AuJBSi-,  M.D.,  F.R.G.8.,  P.H.D.Camb. 

The  writer  gave  an  account  of  an  outbreak  of  scarla- 
tina, which  oeouxTred  while  he  was  acting  as  resident 
phrndsn  at  the  Grand  Hotel  Grasse.  He  thought  that 
Q»fiil  lessons  might  be  drawn  from  his  experience. 

There  were  in  all  six  mild  cases — five  decided,  one 
donbtfol.  The  outbreak  commenced,  as  was  correctly 
stated  in  several  English  newspapers,  in  the  family  of  an 
English  nobleman ;  but  there  was  otherwise  nothing  to 
jTutiiy  the  statement  made  in  the  same  paragraphs  to  the 
effect  that  other  members  of  the  family  were  suffering 
from  "  blood-poisoning,"  attributable  to  insa;^itax7  condi- 
tions. 

The  first  case  occurred  in  theperson  of  M.,  aged  6,  who 
van  attacked  on  January  22.  He  was  promptly  removed 
to  a  neighbouring  villa,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  an 
experienced  nurse.  All  communication  was  cut  off  be- 
tvfen  him  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  who  consented  to  a 
lixteen  clays'  quarantine  in  the  apartments  they  occupied 
in  the  hotel. 

The  visitors  in  the  hotel  were  informed  of  the  occur- 
rence of  a  case  of  scarlatina,  but  as  they  were  assured 
that  all  precautions  were  being  taken,  there  was  in  this 
hutance  no  panic,  and  no  one  left  the  hotel  in  consequence. 
The  rooms  H.  had  occupied  were  disinfected  by  sulphur 
famigation. 

On  March  8,  forty  days  after  her  son  had  sickened,  M.*s 
mother  was  attacked  by  a  rigor  and  sore  throat,  and  on 
March  7  she  developed  a  well-marked  scarlatina  rash. 
As  she  had  been  confined  to  her  room  for  several  weeks 
in  a  highly  heated  and  steam-chai^ed  atmosphere,  suffer- 
ing from  laiyngeal  symptoms,  it  was  decided,  after 
consultation  with  Dr.  Bright,  of  Gannes,  that  it  was  not 
practicable  to  remove  her  from  the  hotel  in  the  then  in- 
clement weather.  Two  other  cases  occurred  on  March 
^hat  of  T.,  one  of  the  visitors,  and  that  of  the  dessert 
maid  of  the  house,  who  also  acted  as  deputy  housekeeper. 
These  cases  were  at  once  removed  to  the  same  portion  of 
the  hotel  in  which  M.'s  mo^er  was  being  treated — ^the 
ground  floor  of  the  west  wing.  The  rooms  were  boarded 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  hotel,  and  a  perfect  quarantine 
^aa  established.  An  efficient  staff  of  English  nurses  was 
•Qgaged,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  guard  against  in- 
fection.  These  measures  were  apparently  successful,  as 
the  only  case  ooourring  after  this  was  that  of  Miss  V.  S., 
vho,  although  after  the  unusual  long  incubation  period  of 
fourteen  days,  must  have  taken  the  infection  from  her 
sister. 

All  the  casee  were  subsequently  removed  from  the 
hotel,  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  as  the  result  of  the  exag- 
gerated reports  which  had  been  circulated  in  England  and 
on  the  Riviera,  and  no  doubt  from  the  knowledge  that  the 
eases,  however  isolated,  remained  under  the  same  roof, 
there  was  an  unreasoning  panic,  and  the  hotel  was 
emptied. 

The  writer*s  eonduaions  were — ^that  the  introduction  of 
the  disease  was,  in  the  first  instance,  accidental,  there 
being  no  history  of  the  occurrence  of  scarlatina  in  the 
hotel  at  any  previous  period  of  its  existence,  whilst  there 
^as  STidence  of  its  existence  in  the  town  and  in  the  near 
iKighbourhood  of  the  hotel.  The  sanitary  arrangements 
of  the  hotel  were  examined  by  the  writer  in  January,  and 


again  at  a  later  period  in  company  with  Messrs.  Best  A 
Son  (consulting  engineers  to  the  town  of  Oxford  and  to 
the  London  School  Board),  who  happened  to  be  at  Grasse, 
preparing  a  scheme  of  drainage  for  the  town.  It  was 
found  that  not  only  had  the  system  of  drainage  been 
carried  out  by  an  ihiglish  builder,  and  well  constructed 
on  approved  principles,  but,  that  it  was  in  good  working 
order.  The  only  material  defect  revealed  in  the  course  of 
the  exhaustive  examination  was  the  filthy  state  of  the 
cow  stables  in  the  dairy  from  which  the  milk  supply  of 
the  hotel  was  derived ;  but,  as  the  diary  did  not  belong  to 
the  hotel,  and  as  the  features  of  the  outbreak  did  not 
point  to  milk  or  any  other  common  article  of  diet  as  the 
cause,  this  is  not  material.  It  will,  however,  be  satisfac- 
tory to  intending  visitors  to  Grasse  to  know  that,  profiting 
by  past  experience,  the  proprietors  have  decided  to 
establish  a  dairy  of  their  own,  so  as  to  place  the  milk 
supply  above  suspicion. 

After  giving  evidence  to  negative  other  suggestions, 
the  writer  attributed  the  illness  of  M.'s  mother  to  in- 
fection from  her  daughter,  the  doubtful  case  alluded  to, 
and  whom  he  believes  to  have  had  scarlatina  in  a  latent 
form.  She  had  been  ailmg  more  or  less  for  several 
weeks,  but  with  no  symptoms  to  justify  the  diagnosis  of 
scarlatina  until  the  discovery  on  two  consecutive  days 
of  distinct  traces  of  albuminuria  following  on  slight 
icteric  symptoms.  Miss  I.,  who  was  on  intunate  terms 
with  M.'s  sister,  and  who  had  been  frequently  in  her 
company,  and  also  in  the  infected  wing,  probably  derived 
her  illness  from  the  same  source.  The  dessert  maid's 
infection  was  traced  to  her  having  handled,  owing  to 
an  unfortunate  miscarriage  of  the  arrangements  made 
for  the  disposal  of  infected  articles,  one  of  M.'8  blankets. 

The  writer,  assuming  the  sequence  of  events  to  be  as 
he  explained,  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  extreme 
caution  in  giving  advice  as  to  infection  from  mild  cases, 
holding  that  it  is  only  safe  to  treat  all  cases,  however 
mild  and  whatever  their  stage,  as  equally  infectious, 
believing  that  infection  depends  more  on  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  patient  and  on  the  degree  and  circum- 
stances of  the  exposure  than  on  the  severity  or  stage  of 
the  infecting  case. 

He  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  second  outbreak 
would  have  been  prevented  altogether — certainly  so  far 
as  the  hotel  was  concerned — ^had  the  removal  from  the 
hotel  of  the  whole  of  the  infected  family  been  insisted  upon. 
He  thinks  that  the  importance  of  adopting  such  a  course 
upon  similar  occasions  should  be  impressed  upon  all 
hotel  keepers.  He  advocates  the  formation  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  hotel  keepers  to  ensure  the  sanitary  well-being 
of  hotels,  having  for  its  principal  objects  (1)  an  agree- 
ment to  insist  upon  the  removal  from  their  hotels  (as 
soon  as  practicable  and  couTenient  with  the  safety  of  in- 
dividuals) of  all  members  of  an  infected  family;  (2)  an 
agreement,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Bumey  Yeo,  to  require 
the  signature  of  all  visitors  to  a  declaration  that  none  of 
the  party  have  been  suffering  from  or,  to  their  knowledge, 
exposed  to  infection  within  a  certain  period ;  (8)  the 
establishment  of  a  register,  as  suggested  by  the  Messrs. 
Best — of  a  register  of  sanitarily  certified  hotels. 

The  writer  advocated  warmly  the  non-concealment  of 
the  occurrence  of  infectious  case8,;both  as  a  matter  of 
justice  to  the  visitors  and  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  the 
proprietors.  He  believes  that  visitors  in  a  hotel  where 
the  existence  of  infectious  disease  is  known,  and  where 
they  can  see  what  precautions  are  taken,  and  gauge  the 
degree  of  danger,  are,  in  point  of  fact,  safer  than  in 
chance  hotels,  where  cases  of  infectious  disease  may  be 
concealed. 

Ductttitofi. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  (Monte  Carlo  and  Scarborough)  gave 
some  details  of  the  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  at  Monte 
Carlo  and  the  difficulties  of  isolating  cases  arising  in 
large  hotels.  He  drew  attention  to  the  utter  uselessnoss 
of  the  present  means,  such  as  fumigation,  repapering, 
whitewashing,  Ac;    He  suggpf^  f^^e^l^^s^^fqcitious 
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oases  arise  in  hotels,  an  isolation  villa  (or  hospital,  oall 
it  what  you  will)  as  the  only  means  of  safety,  and  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  meeting  would  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Aston  said  that  as  he  had  been  for  five  yean 
medical  superintendent  of  a  hydropathic  establishment 
in  this  country,  and,  in  his  experience,  had  had  to  deal 
with  the  development  of  epidemic  disease  in  connection 
with  that  establishment,  he  desired  to  point  out  the  argent 
necessity  of  requiring  proprietors  of  public  establish- 
ments  to  show  to  tihe  sanitary  authorities  of  their 
districts  that  they  were  in  a  soimd  sanitary  condition, 
and  in  a  position  to  cope  promptly  with  the  development 
of  infectious  disease.  The  establishment  in  question, 
although  in  a  sanitary  district,  was  from  end  to  end, 
when  he  went  there,  a  sewage  cesspool.  Not  long  ago  a 
ease  of  infectious  disease  developed  in  a  child  who  was 
visiting  the  establishment,  and  there  were  no  provisions 
whatever  for  dealing  with  it,  although  be  had  urged 
repeatedly  the  necessity  upon  the  directors  for  dealing 
with  such  cases.  The  bed  upon  which  the  ohild  lay 
was,  he  found,  taken  from  the  bed-room  and  placed  in  a 
passage  near  which  children  passed  on  their  way  to 
school. 

Dr.  LiTTLEJOHN  (Edinburgh)  referred  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  said  that  he  did  not  think  the 
proposal  of  an  isolating  villa  would  meet  the  difflcoity 
stated.  Several  such  would  require  to  be  provided  for 
the  various  forms  of  illness.  In  Edinburgh  they  had 
phustically  solved  the  question;  they  had  a  system  of 
notification,  compulsory  removal,  and  an  inleotioiis 
hospital,  which  is  provided  with  special  accommodation 
for  the  rich  and  well-to-do  persons  who  had  largely 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  and  thiu  there  had 
arisen  a  certain  very  popular  feeling  with  regard  to 
hospital  isolation,  which  is  cheerfully  taken  advantage  of 
by  all  classes.  Every  hotel  should  have  a  few  room* 
shut  o£F  from  the  rest  of  the  building  in  which  suspicions 
eases  of  illness  should  be  received  until  they  oouM  bo 
removed  to  hospital.  Every  community  should  be  pro- 
vided with  such  a  building,  which,  as  in  Ifidinbnigh, 
should  contain  accommodation  for  the  rich  and  poor. 

Mr.  J.  S.  LoE  considered  that  notification  of  infectious 
diseases,  whether  by  the  householder  pr  the  surgeon,  was 
imperative,  and  that  without  it  they  could  not  stamp  out 
infectious  diseases ;  that  it  should  no  longer  be  a  vexed 
question,  but  that  they  should  have  a  decided  opinion 
£rom  the  profession  at  large,  fle  also  believed  that  open 
drains  were  a  great  cause  of  infectious  disease,  and  that 
the  sewers  should  be  ventilated  by  special  shafts,  and  not 
as  at  present  in  this  town,  by  open  drains  in  the  thorough- 
fares. 

Dr.  OoiLViB  Grant  considered  it  of  very  great  import- 
ance to  have  quarantine  hospitals  as  well  as  epidemic 
iiospitals,  so  that  those  exposed  to  the  contagion  might  be 
wratched  for  some  time.  Recently  he  had  to  cope  with  a 
«erious  outbreak  of  typhus  fever.  What  he  did  watf  as 
follows: — He  removed  the  patient  affected  to  the  fever 
hospital,  and  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  house  to  a 
quarantine  hospital,  where  they  were  carefully  watched. 
There  one  of  the  patients  became  affected  with  the  fever, 
showing  the  necessity  of  the  measures  taken.  Unfortu- 
nately the  sanitary  inspector  also  caught  the  infection  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties :  be  willingly  consented  to  his 
removal  to  the  fever  house.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  he, 
as  well  as  the  other  patients,  recover^,  and  the  epidemic 
stamped  out.  He  was  satisfied  that  no  milder  measures 
would  have  been  of  use  in  preventing  the  spread  of  this 
epidemic. 

Dr.  Majok  Gbeekwood  drew  attention  to  the  practice 
of  sprinkling  carbolic  powder  over  the  openings  of  the 
guUeys  and  ventilation  of  the  drains  in  the  metropolis ; 
he  strongly  condemned  this  as  being  contrary  to  scientific 
teaching,  not  to  say  common  sense,  and  calculated  to  mis- 
lead the  public  and  instil  into  them  a  feeling  of  false  secu- 
rity; that  he  felt  quite  rejoiced  to  miss  this  familiar 
yellow  and  white  powder  from  the  street  gulleys  in  Ijaeds, 


although  probably  the  rain  might  have  washed  It  all 
away.  Next  he  dissented  entirely  from  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Squire,  that  the  notification  of  infeotioas 
disease  was  useless  without  hospitals  for  removing 
patients  to ;  he  thought  half  a  loaf  was  better  than  n» 
bread,  and  that  much  more  might  be  done  to  protect  the 
p»ublic,  even  without  removal,  if  a  notification  of  infec- 
tious disease  to  the  health  authorities  were  generally  car- 
ried out.  Lastly,  he  wished  to  express  a  strong  opinion 
that  the  Asylums  Board  was  not  the  proper  authority,. 
owiitg  to  their  connection  with  the  poor-law  administra- 
tion, to  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  removing  patients 
suffering  with  infectious  disease  to  the  State  hospitals; 
that  in  the  metropolis  there  was  a  striking  anomaly  in 
this  matter,  for  that  while  infectious  disease  was  notified 
to  the  sanitary  authority,  whose  officers  saw  to  disinfec- 
tion and  other  means  used  to  protect  the  public,  another 
authority  had  to  be  appealed  to  to  remove  the  patients 
when  necessary.  Further,  that  the  stigma  of  paupsrism 
that  now  tended  to  bo  thrown  en  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  Asylums  Board  was 
a  great  disoourageinent  to  effectively  carrying  out  that 
most  important  principle,  the  public  isolation  of  infectioas 
disease ;  that  surely  it  was  most  unjust,  not  to  say  fool- 
ish, to  throw  opprobrium  on  those  members  of  the  com- 
munity who,  for  the  good  of  the  oommunity,  are  willmg 
to  leave  their  own  homes,  and  go  to  a  public  hospital; 
the  least  they  can  claim  is  that  they  shall  be  put  to  n» 
exposure,  and  that  what  is  for  the  good  of  all  should  bo 
paid  f  <h:  by  alL 

Dr.  Whitbleooe  thought  it  was  important  to  keep 
clearly  in  view  the  distinction  between  the  possible  and 
the  impossible  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  epidemio 
diseases  by  isolation  and  disinfection.  We  could  sosrceiy 
hope  at  present  to  stamp  out  such  diseases  as  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  or  whooping-cough,  the  periodic  rise  and 
fall  of  which  were  dearly  dependent  upon  other  condi- 
tions, as  well  as  facilities  for  infection  from  person  to 
person.  What  could  be  done  was  to  reduce  the  prevalence 
of  those  diseases  to  a  minimum  at  all  times,  and  to  delay 
as  well  as  minimise  outbreaks.  It  was  doubtful  if  measles 
and  whooping-cough  could  be  efficiently  isolated,  as  small- 
pox and  scarlet  fever  demonstrably  could;  the  former 
diseases  occurred  in  more  or  less  rhythmic  outbreaks,  of 
great  intensity  and  comparatively  short  duration,  so  that 
hospital  accommodation  upon  an  immense  scale  would  be 
required,  and  would  only  be  in  use  during  epidemics.  The 
notification  of  such  diseases  could  scarcely  be  made  com- 
plete even  by  legislation,  since  the  majority  of  non-faUl 
oases  were  probably  unattended  by  a  medical  man,  even 
if  recognized  at  all.  Touching  upon  the  question  of  com- 
pulsory notification.  Dr.  Whitelegge  said  that  amendment 
to  Mr.  Kitchie*s  Bill,  advocated  by  the  Council  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  had  already  been  tried  in 
three  towns  for  several  years,  and  so  far,  at  all  eventst 
as  Nottingham  was  concerned,  the  result  was  that,  by  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  medical  profession,  the  procedure 
had  been  changed  to  a  direct  notification  to  the  sanitaiy 
authority— exactly  the  same  routine  as  under  the  much- 
abused  dual  system.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Ashby,  of 
Reading,  he  had  recently  tested  experimentally  certain  of 
the  newer  forms  of  steam  disinfection  apparatus,  and  had 
found  that  each  was  capable  of  doing  its  work  thoroughly  1 
speedily,  and  safely.  Low  pressure  steam,  advocated 
originally  by  Koch,  had  now  been  utilized  for  practical 
disinfection,  the  experimental  results  obtained  with  this 
apparatus  being  most  satisfactory. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Undbbhill  asked  Dr.  Parsons  what  disin- 
fectant he  would  advise  the  medical  officer  of  health  to 
use  in  his  general  work  ?  He  thought  that  the  disinfec- 
tants noted  by  Dr.  Parsons  related  more  to  microbes  and 
their  spores,  and  not  to  renderiog  harmless  the  number- 
less inorganic  or  chemical  compounds  which  probably  are 
the  sole  causes  of  symptoms  of  disease,  and  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  vegetable  world  as  a  result  of  proteid 
disintegration. 

Mr.  UsoBOB  Eabtxs  drew  attention  to  the  fast  that,  in 
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PAddiitg:toD  and  adjoining  parishes,  oases  of  infections  dis- 
•Mses  are  now  mnch  less  frequently  enoonntered  than  they 
were  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  ago;  and  this  is  the 
«a8e  with  regard  to  both  rich  and  poor.  Twenty  years 
ago  it  was  difficult  to  isolate  members  of  the  community 
who  had  infectious  diseases ;  people  would  submit  to  par- 
tisd  isolation  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  house,  but  moi*e  than 
this  could  not  be  effected ;  now  families  gladly  send  away 
infected  members  to  any  of  the  hospitals  provided  for  the 
pnipose.  Mr.  Essies  narrated  instances  in  which  single 
members  of  four  laige  families  attacked  with  scarlatina 
bong  at  once  isolated ;  no  other  members  of  those  families 
contracted  the  disease.  And,  to  show  how  rapidly  oaUs 
for  the  ambulance  are  attended  to,  he  stated  that  he  had 
Jocently  sent  a  telegram  from  Paddington  to  the  ambu- 
lance station  at  Chelsea,  and  in  sixty-fiTe  minutes  the 
imbalance,  with  a  nurse,  was  at  the  patient's  door  in 
Paddii^on. 

Br.  HiBST  said  he  was  medical  officer  of  health  of 
Prestwich,  and  had  in  his  district  at  present  an  epidemic 
«f  diphtheria,  which  had  been  going  on  for  near  six 
I  BMmths,  and  was  only  just  now  ceasing.  The  patients  re- 
fssed  to  be  removed,  and  they  had  no  means  of  isolation. 
Two  deaths  ooeurred  in  one  house  where  there  were  onljf: 
(wo  rooms,  one  above  and  one  below,  and  the  dead  bodlea 
vers  in  the  liviiig  room.  They  had  no  oompulsory  powers. 
The  parents  refused  to  allow  them  to  remove  the  patients. 
There  were  no  means  of  isolation.  What  was  wanted,  in 
tnch  eases  were  oompulsory  powers  upon  which  they 
Msld  act  immediately. 

Dr.  MacLausin  said  that  the  benefits  <^  oompulsory 
notifleation  and  isolation  in  the  ease  of  small-pox  had 
^been  well  shown  in  New  South  Wales,  where,  by  a  striet 
^ttiying  out  of  this  system,  the  colony  had  been  kept 
practicidly  free  from  that  disease,  although  the  popula- 
tifin,  he  was  sorTy  to  say,  was  practically  unvjuMsiiiated. 

A  DiscxrsBioxr   oh    thb  GoMTAJfiKATiON  OF  Dbikkxno 

Watbk  bt  Lead. 

L — ^By  S1KCLAI&  White,  M.D. 

I  propose  to  discuss  the  more  important  theories  that 
hare  been  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  the  action  of 
certain  moorland  waters  on  lead,  and  afterwards  to  review 
the  remedies  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested 
lor  this  evil. 

Before  entering  on  my  aubjeot,  I  desire  to  point  out 
that  the  behaviour  of  these  waters  on  lead  is  liable  to 
Tiiy  exceedingly  under  varying  circumstances,  and, 
iniess  great  exactness  be  observed,  the  experimenter 
may  find  himself  bewildered  by  the  apparently  contra- 
dietory  results  he  obtains.  Thus  the  sise,  age,  and  purity 
of  the  lead  piping  employed,  the  length  of  time  the  water 
remains  in  contact  with  the  lead,  the  pressure  of  the 
water  in  the  pipe,  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  the 
admixture  or  otherwise  of  air  with  the  water,  have  each 
iBore  or  less  influence  in  determining  the  amount  of  lead 
whieh  any  given  water  will  take  up. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  inferences 
drawn  from  laboratory  experiments  are  to  be  accepted 
'*ith  great  caution,  unless  the  experiments  are  conducted 
under  conditions  similar  to  what  obtain  in  the  actual 
'distribution  of  water. 

1.  Defideney  of  seUts,  e$peciailtf  of  phoaphaten,  car- 
honatu,  and  milphates. — Moorland  waters  are  singularly 
deficient  in  salts ;  but  that  this  deficiency  is  not  the  cause 
«f  their  action  on  lead  is  easily  proved  by  the  fact  that  a 
water  whieh  acts  strongly  on  lead  can  be  rendered  inert 
in  this  respeet  by  passing  it  through  an  ordinary  charcoal 
filter.  Again,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  And  two  moorland 
^ters  having  almost  the  same  amount  of  salts,  yet 
differing  widely  in  their  action  on  lead. 

2.  Praenee  of  Seufoge  Matter,  espeeiaUy  of  Nitrates 
<«id  Nitrites. — ^These  substances  when  present  in  any 
considerable  amonnt  have  a  decided  action  on  lead,  and 
plumbicm  is  one  of  the  evils  that  may  accrue  from 
•diinkiog  polluted  water  drawn    through  a  lead    pipe. 


Moorland  waters,  however,  are  very  pure  in  this  respect, 
and  the  ammonia  they  yield  on  distillation  is  alinust 
entirely  of  peaty  origin. 

d.  Scarcity  of  Silica, — A  few  years  ago  Messrs 
Grookes,  Odling,  and  Tidy,  after  an  elaborate  inquiry, 
announced  their  belief  that  moorland  waters,  which  act 
continuously  on  lead,  do  so  in  consequence  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  amount  of  silica  they  contain.  Waters  that 
oontained  upwards  of  half  a  grain  of  silica  per  gallon 
were  found  to  be  practically  inert  to  lead,  while  waters 
that  had  a  continuous  solvent  action  on  lead  contained 
less,  and  often  much  less,  than  this  amount  of  silica. 
These  observations  were  confirmed  by  laboratory  expe- 
riments in  which  water  that  acted  on  lead  was  made  to 
lose  this  property  by  having  its  dissolved  silica  increased 
to  at  least  half  a  gram  per  gallon.  The  water  waa 
silicated  by  being  shaken  up  with  finely  powdered  flinty 
Their  explanation  is  that  the  silica  unites  with  lead,  and 
forms  an  insoluble  lining  of  lead  silicate.  No  other 
agent  than  the  amount  of  silica  present  appeared  to  have 
any  influeooe  in  determining  the  behaviour  of  waters  to 
lead. 

I  regret  I  cannot  assent  to  these  conclusions.  That 
aiUoa  has  some  restraining  iofluenoe  is,  I  believe,  proved, 
but  that  it  is  the  chief  or  only  factor  in  the  problem 
aeems  to  me  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 

The  statement  that  waters  which  contaiu  upwards  of 
half  e  grain  of  silica  per  gallon  do  not  act  on  lead  is  not 
invariably  oonrect.  Thus,  water  from  the  Punch  Bowl, 
Hindhead,  which  contains  0*831  of  a  grain  of  silica  per 
gallon,  is  said  to  act  vigorously  on  lead.  Again,  Pro- 
lessor  Williams,  of  Shefiield,  has  introduced  definite 
quantities  of  siUpa,  prepared  by  dialysis,  into  an  acid 
water  without  diminisking  its  solvent  action  on  lead. 

The  amount  of  silica  which  moorland  water  will  take 
up  from  flints,  even  after  long  contact,  is  very  small,  and 
in  pi»ct|ce  it  would  seem  to  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if 
apt  impossible,  to  silicate  by  means  of  ordinery  flints 
some  of  these  waters  to  the  extent  of  containing  half  a 
grain  per  gallon.  Mr.  A.  H.  Allen  has  never  succeeded 
in  adduig  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  grain  per  gallon  in 
this  way,  and  Professor  Percy  Franklands  experience 
is  of  a  similar  character. 

Dr.  Tidy  himself  is  a  witness  against  the  truth  of  his 
own  theory.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of 
silica  he  found  in  the  various  waters  supplied  to  Shef- 
field. 

Evidence  of  Dr.  Tidy  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  (Sheffield  Water  Bill,  1887).  Samples  collected 
June  1886.  Amount  of  silica  in  grains  per  gallon  found 
in  various  samples  of  the  Sheffield  water  supply. 


Silica  Grain  per 
Gallon. 
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Now  it  has  been  established  beyond  controversy  that 
the  **  high  level "  water  supply  of  Sheffield  acts  vigo- 
rously on  lead,  while  the  "  low  level  '  supply  acts  very 
slightly,  or  not  at  all.  Dr.  Tidy's  table,  however,  shows 
rather  more  silica  in  the  active  than  in  inactive  supply ; 
although  both  are  far  below  the  amount  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  safety.  But  the  most  convincing  proof  against 
the  silica  theory  is  afforded  by  filtering  an  actively  solvent 
water  through  an  ordinary  charcoal  filter.  After  bein^ 
thus  treated,  the  water  is  found  to  be  almost  inert  to 
lead. 

4.  The  Presence  of  a  Free  Acid— It  is  now  well  known 
that  some  moorland  waters  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  I 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  these  waters  owe 
their  action  on  lead  largely,  if  not  altogether,^  to  this 
cause.     My  opinion  is  based  on  the  result  of  an  inquiry  I 
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conducted  in  1885  at  the  instigation  of  the  ShefiQeld  Cor- 
poration, supplemented  by  numerous  obBervations  of 
myself  and  others  since  then.  In  this  inquiry  I  had  the 
able  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Allen,  of  Sheffield,  who  did 
all  the  analytical  work. 

The  water  snpplied  to  Sheffield  is  deriTed  from  moor- 
lands which  are  situated  from  seven  to  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  town.  The  water  from  one  portion  of  the  col- 
lecting grounds  (Redmires)  is  distributed  separately,  and 
is  known  as  **  the  high  level  supply.**  The  rest  of  the 
water  (from  Strioes  and  Agden)  is  known  as  **  the  low 
level  supply. " 

The  "  high  level "  water  acts  vigorously  on  lead,  and 
has  caused  many  cases  of  plumbism.  It  is,  as  distri- 
buted, appreciably  acid  to  litmus  paper,  and  concentration 
of  the  water  increases  the  degree  of  acidity.  Its  acidity 
and  power  of  dissolving  lead  increase  as  we  leave  the 
town  and  approach  the  collecting  grounds,  and  both 
qualities  attain  their  maximum  degree  in  the  case  of 
water  lying  stagnant  in  pools  on  the  surface  of  the  peat. 
The  greatest  amount  of  acidity  noted  was  equal  to  0*7  of 
a  grain  of  sulphuric  acid  per  gallon  of  the  water. 

The  "  low  level "  water,  as  distributed,  is  not  appre- 
ciably acid  to  litmus  paper,  even  after  being  concentrated 
to  one-tenth  of  its  volume.  It  acts  very  slightly  or  not 
at  all  on  lead.  On  examining  it  at  its  source,  it  is  found 
that  a  few  of  the  tributaries  to  its  collecting  reservoirs 
are  acid,  and  that  the  collecting  reservoirs  themselves  are 
occasionally  very  faintly  so.  In  its  transit  to  the  town 
this  water  passes  through  a  tunnel  three  miles  long,  one 
half  of  which  is  lined  with  brick  laid  in  hydraulic  cement. 
With  the  exception  of  this  cement,  neither  water  supply 
comes  iti  contact  with  limestone  or  lime. 

The  *<  low  level"  coUectinj^  grounds  have  less  peat,  and 
are  drier  than  those  of  the  **  high  level "  system.  In  both 
there  are  ochrey  springs  coming  from  iron  pyrites,  which 
is  found  .in  the  shale  and  millstone  grit  underlying 
the  peat  In  no  instance  were  these  springs  found  to 
be  acid.  Besides  being  acid,  the  '<  high  level "  water 
differs  from  the  **low  level"  in  containing  rather  more 
organic  matter  (peat)  and  rather  less  alumina  and  oxide 
of  iron. 

My  reasons  for  believing  that  the  action  of  moorland 
waters  on  lead  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  free  acid 
are: — 

First,  that  I  have  invariably  found  that  the  lead- 
dissolving  power  of  these  waters  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  acidity ; 

Secondly,  that  filtration  of  an  active  acid  water  through 
a  carbon  filter  removes  alike  its  acidity  and  power  of 
dissolving  lead ; 

Thirdly,  that  neutralization  by  limestone,  lime,  or  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  has  a  similar  effect. 

No  one  has,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  determined  the 
nature  of  the  acid,  or,  indeed,  whether  it  is  of  organic  or 
inorganic  origin.  The  opinion  which  has  most  supporters 
is,  that  it  is  a  mineral  acid,  and  originally,  at  any  rate, 
sulphuric  acid,  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites. 
After  a  prolonged  study  of  the  subject,  this  view  seems 
to  me  to  be  incompatible  with  the  observed  facts,  and  I 
believe  the  acid  to  be  an  oi^anic  one  derived  from  the 
decaying  vegetable  peat. 

I  now  turn  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject,  and  the 
limitation  of  time  compels  me  to  be  very  brief.  In  seek- 
ing for  remedial  measures  I  employed  an  apparatus  which 
permits  of  experimenting  under  conditions  similar  to  what 
exist  in  an  ordinary  house  supply. 

An  old  and  a  new  lead  pips,  each  24  feet  in  length  and 
f  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  attached  to  an  iron  main. 
By  means  of  a  series  of  taps  and  a  side  branch  fitted  with 
a  funnel  the  water  to  be  experimented  on  could  be  intro- 
duced into  the  lead  pipes  without  admitting  air,  and  kept 
in  the  pipes  for  any  length  of  time  without  mixing  with 
the  water  in  the  iron  main,  being  at  the  same  time  sub- 
jected to  any  pressure  required  up  to  140  pounds  to  the 
square  inch. 

With  this  apparatus  I  tested  the  solvent  power  of 


moorland  water  under  various  conditions,  and  before  and 
after  various  modes  of  treatment.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  results  I  obtained : — 

1.  Acid  moorland  water  invariably  acts  on  lead,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  action  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  acidity. 

2.  New  lead  piping  is  acted  on  more  than  old  lead 
piping. 

8.  The  amount  of  lead  which  an  acid  water  will  dis- 
solve goes  on  increasing  for  the  first  twenty-four  hoarse 
when  the  action  usually  stops ;  afterwards  some  of  the 
dissolved  lead  is  deposited,  and  at  the  end  of  six  d&ys 
there  is  considerably  less  lead  in  the  water  than  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day. 

4.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  pressure 
under  which  the  water  is  stored  the  greater  amount  of 
lead  taken  up.  This  influence  is  considerable,  but  no 
amount  of  pressure  will,  of  itself,  render  a  harmless 
water  active  towards  lead. 

5.  Other  things  being  equal,  an  increase  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  increases  its  lead-diss3lving  power. 

6.  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  lime-water  to 
an  actively  solvent  water  will  greatly  diminish  its  action ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  regulate  the  amount  necessary  to 
procure  a  maximum  effect,  and  if  too  much  be  added  it 
increases  the  solvent  action  of  the  water. 

7.  Oontact  for  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes  with  Derby- 
slure  limestone  broken  into  small  fragments  will  cause  an 
actively  solvent  water  to  become  almost  inert,  but  after 
four  weeks  continuous  use  the  protection  thus  afforded  is 
somewhat  lessened. 

8.  Filtration  through  almost  any  kind  of  charcoal  will 
cause  an  actively  solvent  water  to  become  almost  inert 
to  lead,  and  long  use  does  not  diminish  this  effect. 

9.  Almost  all  charcoal  filters  and  Bischoff's  spongy  iron 
filters  remove  lead  effectually,  even  when  present  in  large 
amount. 

Remedial  measures  are  of  three  kinds : 

First,  those  in  which  lead  piping  and  lead-lined  cisterns 
are  replaced  by  other  materials,  such  as  wrought  iron, 
tin,  and  glass-lined  iron.  These  are  most  applicable  in 
the  case  of  new  houses  ;  and  wrought  iron  piping  might 
be  much  more  utilised  than  it  is  for  this  purpose. 

Secondly,  removal  of  lead  from  the  water.  Nearly  all 
forms  of  charcoal  filters  will  do  this  most  effectually. 

Thirdly,  treating  the  water  before  distribution  so  as  to 
do  away  with  its  solvent  action.  This  is  the  most  de- 
sirable way  of  combating  the  evil,  but  it  is  the  most 
difficult  to  carry  out.  Hitherto  conflicting  opinions 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  or  that  mode  of  treatment, 
conjoined  with  the  expense  to  be  entailed,  have  dis- 
couraged many  authorities  from  taking  aetion  in  the 
matter. 

Liming  the  water,  unless  it  is  done  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  a  skilled  chemist,  is  a  hazardous  pro- 
cedure. 

Filtration  through  charcoal  is  a  very  efficient  remedy ; 
but  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  employment  of 
this  substance  for  filter-beds  is  undesirable,  and  I  entirely 
concur  in  this  view. 

Limestone  is  unobjectionable,  and,  when  fresh,  an  effi^ 
cient  antidote,  but  unfortunately  after  a  few  weeks'  use 
the  fragments  become  coated  with  a  glitty  covering  of 
peat,  which  diminishes  its  protective  influence.  This 
untoward  result  can,  to  a  large  extent,  be  obviated  by 
brushing  the  fragments  occasionally. 

A  better  but  more  costly  arrangement  would  be  te- 
make  filter-beds  composed  of  an  upper  layer  of  fine 
sand,  and  a  lower  layer  of  broken  limestone.  The  fine 
sand  would  intercept  the  peaty  matter  and  greatly  im- 
prove the  appearance  and  palatability  of  the  water,  while 
the  limestone,  in  consequence,  would  retain  for  a  long 
time  its  protective  influence. 

This  form  of  fllter-bed,  with  the  addition  of  flints,  is 
recommended  by  the  advocates  of  the  silica  theory. 

Professor  Percy  Frankland  has  quite  recently  con- 
ducted some  experiments,  which  show  that  the  addition 
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of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  actiyely  solvent  water  reduces 
Teiy  laxigely  its  action  on  lead. 

IL—By  T.  B.  Faibcu>uoh,  L.R.C.P.&S.£din.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Kirkby  Stephen  District 
He  had  seen  very  gfreat  evil  result  to  the  health  of 
iadiyidaals  from  drinking  water  contaminated  with  lead, 
and  considers  the  qnestion  a  most  important  one,  inas- 
ffluch  as  it  affects  the  whole  nation.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  much  of  the  anaemia  and  physical  degeneration  ap- 
psrent  in  large  towns  is  largely  due  to  the  constant 
drinking  of  small  quantities  of  lead,  the  amount  of  lead 
palsy  and  lead  colic  being  by  no  means  a  true  indication 
of  the  real  amount  of  lead  poisoning  in  any  district.  Soft 
waters  are  thoae  to  be  avoided,  yet  corporations  trust  to 
surface  water  to  fill  their  reservoirs,  having  gone  to  the 
moors  for  catch-ground  instead  of  to  the  springs.  Spring 
vater  is  more  wholesome  for  drinking  purposes,  but  if 
some  springs  act  on  lead  they  should  be  avoided.  The 
temperature  of  the  water,  too,  is  aui  important  matter,  as 
warm  water  takes  up  lead  more  quickly  than  cold.  Soft 
waters  aot  upon  lead,  and  are,  therefore,  dangerous. 
Professor  P.  F.  Frankland  (Dundee)  condemns  all  up- 
land surface  water,  as  not  containing  sufficient  permanent 
hardness  to  render  it  inert:  while  Mr.  Allen  (Sheffield) 
attributes  its  action  on  lead  to  the  presence  in  it  of  a  free 
acid.  The  author  does  not  think  that  anything  goes  on 
m  the  reservoir  that  makes  soft  water  dangerous,  though 
the  water  taken  from  the  Huddersfield  reservoir,  which 
contained  a  free  aoid,  dissolved  lead  in  the  proportion  of 
1  grain  per  gallon,  whilst  water  taken  from  the  conduit 
inpplying  the  reservoir  contained  no  free  acid,  and  did 
not  act  on  lead  more  than  some  other  soft  waters.  [It 
should  be  noticed  that  the  reservoir  was  getting  low,  and 
the  authoritiea  had  just  turned  in  more  surface  water 
than  usual,  and  thus  made  the  whole  of  it  more  dangerous 
for  the  time.]  As  to  whether  pipes  are  lead-producing 
or  not  depends,  in  the  author's  opinion,  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  water.  New  pipes  are  always  dangerous,  but 
with  some  waters  the  daxiger  soon  ceases — ^in  two  or  three 
weeks,  or  even  less — an  inaoluble  crust  coating  the  inside 
of  the  pipe.  Dr.  Russell  (M.O.H.,  Glasgow)  remarks 
that  Loch  Katrine  water,  noted  for  its  softness,  forms  a 
glutinous  film  on  the  lead,  which  protects  it  permanently. 
An  intermittent  supply  of  water  is  bad,  as  any  crusting 
or  coatmg  in  the  piping  becomes  dry  and  rubbed  off  by 
the  entrance  of  the  water:  a  fresh  surface  of  lead  is  thus 
ezpoaed  to  the  action  of  the  water,  and  the  pipes  have  to 
go  again  through  the  same  protective  process  as  new 
pipes.  The  only  reliable  filter  to  remove  lead  from  water 
is  one  of  charcoal;  even  this  soon  becomes  inert,  and 
requires  more  cleaning  than  the  ordinary  householder  can 
give  it.  In  the  case  of  soft  waters  the  filtering  should  be 
done  at  the  reservoir,  and  their  condition  made  such  that 
they  may  safely  pass  through  lead  pipes  without  con- 
tamination. The  only  safe  water  for  domestic  use  is 
spring  water  of  sufficient  hardness  that  it  will  not  take 
np  lead  under  any  circumstances.  Soft  water  may  be 
hetter  for  manufacturing  purposes,  but  that  should  not 
be  considered  if  the  water  is  destroying  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  supplied.  One  danger  of 
drought  is  that  it  tempts  the  authorities  to  catch  the 
Borface-water  too  soon  to  turn  it  into  the  reservoir.  The 
water  should  first  percolate  through  the  soil,  there  dis- 
solving ingredients  which  give  it  sufficient  hardness  to 
resist  the  taking  up  of  lead  in  solution.  Another  danger 
of  dronght,  namely,  that  of  the  intermittent  supply,  has 
l>e6n  already  mentioned.  Lead  poisoning  generally  occurs 
more  frequently  in  summer  thittn  in  winter,  and  this  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  summer  the  water 
is  wanner,  and  consequently  acts  more  powerfully  on 
lead. 

DiwcuBsion* 

Dr.  Heurt  Tqmxihb  (Leicester)  argued  that,  although 
in  some  special  districts  water  obtained  from  upland 
districts  acted  upon  leaden  pipes,  yet  this  fact  should  not 
condemn  the  use  of  comparative   soft  water  supplies ; 


that  the  use  of  hard  spring  waters  is  attended  with  great 
drawbacks,  not  only  for  manufacturing  purposes,  but 
also  for  domestic  use.  He  suggested  that  in  towns  or 
localities  where  the  water  is  known  to  have  a  solvent 
power  upon  leaden  pipes,  some  form  of  pipe  (several  of 
which  are  m  the  market)  should  be  used  which  are  not 
acted  upon  by  the  water. 

Dr.  RoBBBTS  (Keighley)  said  they  had  had  poisoning 
from  drinking  water  in  Keighley.  He  examined  all  the 
springs  and  streams  passing  into  the  reservoirs,  and 
found  most  of  them  dissolved  lead.  Spring  water  dis- 
solved lead.  Oharooal  filters  removed  lead,  and  the 
water  which  had  passed  through  the  filter  would  not 
dissolve  lead.  This  was  also  proved  by  Dr.  Tidy,  and 
Mr.  Rimmington,  of  Bradford.  Some  people  preferred 
hard  water,  and  when  the  inmates  of  the  Keighley  Work- 
house had  a  new  supply,  which  was  softer,  they  begged 
to  have  their  tea  made  of  the  hard  water.  Dr.  Tidy  told 
him  that  a  report  on  the  health  of  the  young  soldiers  in 
Paris  who  had  been  brought  up  from  the  country,  where 
the  water  was  hard,  hi^  materially  suffered  from  the 
soft  water.  They  had  now,  by  neutralizixig  the  acid  with 
lime,  prevented  lead  poisoning  in  those  districts  where  the 
water  was  so  treated. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Ukdbrhill  called  attention  to  the  case  of  a 
clergyman  in  his  district  who  declined  to  use  the  town's 
supply  water,  and  preferred  to  use  filtered  rain-water 
which  had  been  stored  in  a  large  iron  tank.  The  water 
supply  in  his  district  was  conveyed  by  large  iron  pipes 
with  leaden  domestic  supply  pipes.  The  water  was 
rather  hard,  full  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  very  slight 
traces  of  chlorine,  and  practically  free  from  ox^anic 
matter.  The  iron  pipes  did  not  unduly  rust,  and  lead 
poisoning  was  xmknown. 

Dr.  WiUTELBOOB  asked  if  any  of  those  members  who 
had  spoken  from  practical  experience  of  contamination  of 
water  supplies  by  lead  had  tried  Barff  iron  as  material 
for  water-pipes.  Its  peculiar  property  of  withstanding 
rust  seemed  to  mark  it  out  as  specially  adapted  for  such 
use,  and  the  plan  had  proved  most  satisfactory  when  tried 
on  the  small  scale. 

Dr.  SiNOLAiB  White,  in  reply,  defended  moorland 
water  as  being  best  for  cooking  and  domestic  purposes, 
and  also  best  for  manufacturing  purposes.  He  thought, 
however,  this  should  be  filtered  b^ore  distribution.  Loch 
Katrine  water,  in  its  passage  to  Glasgow,  passed  through 
a  conduit  lined  with  old  red  sandstone  and  limestone.  To 
this  it  owed  its  immunity  to  lead. 

CUICATOLOOT  AKD  BaLNEOLOOT. 

Dr.  Gabbod  asked  the  members  to  assist  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society 
formed  to  consider  the  subjects  of  Balneology  and 
Ghmatology. 

Mr.  Applbton  (Beverley)  strongly  insisted  the  time 
had  arrived  when  some  should  make  a  stand  against  the 
practice,  patronized  by  the  fashionable  doctors  of  the 
metropolis,  of  sending  the  sickened  with  tubercular  dis- 
ease into  foreign  lands.  It  was  admitted  by  all  that 
tuberottle  was  incurable;  therefore, they  could  do  only 
two  things  as  physicians;  prolong  life,  and  let  the 
patients  down  as  gently  as  possible.  That  could  be 
arrived  at  as  well  in  this  country  as  elsewhere,  which 
fact  was  enunciated  by  history.  Sending  the  sick  away 
meant  extra  cost,  social  misery,  and  the  displacement  of 
family  love  for  the  hireling's  services.  As  foreign  resi- 
dence had  failed  for  remedial  and  even  alleviating  pur- 
poses, why  should  they  not  begin,  if  the  leaders  would 
not  lead,  to  take  advantage  of  their  uplands  and  fells, 
there  to  obtain  at  its  best  the  best  antiseptic  known — 
oxygen? 

Results  of  a  Systematic  Imquirt  into  the  Sanitary 

State  or  the  Homes  or  Hospital  In-Patients. 

By  T.  Chubton,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Leeds  General 

Infirmary. 

The  inquiry  was  undertaken  in  order  to  ascertain  the 

possible  share  which  insanitary  conditions  at  home,  and 
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espenial  1.7  defective  drains,  ini^ht  have  in  the  causation 
of  diseases  of  medical  in-patients.  The  author,  in  his 
paper  read  at  Glasgow  last  year,  bad  estimated  that 
approximately  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  hospital  patients 
had  grossly  insanitary  homes ;  and  he  then  remarked 
upon  the  unwisdom  and  costliness  of  sending  patients 
back  to  the  bad  conditions  from  which  they  came,  and 
which  had  helped  to  make  them  ill.  It  was  not  prac- 
ticable to  investigate  the  homes  of  patients  who  came 
from  the  country,  but  only  of  those  living:  in  the  borough 
of  Leeds.  At  first  the  cases  for  investigation  were 
selected,  the  addresses  of  those  pati'^nts  only  being  taken 
whose  diseases  or  histories  seemed  to  warrant  the  sus- 
picion that  something  was  wrong  at  their  homes.  Of 
these,  58  houses  were  examined ;  28  were  found  defec- 
tive. Cases  were  next  taken  from  the  medical  and 
ophthalmic  wards,  without  any  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  ailments — the  house  of  every  patient  living  in  Leeds 
being  examined — of  these  there  were  435;  81  houses 
were  found  to  be  defective.  It  thus  appears,  with  re- 
spect  to  in-patients,  that  about  1  house  in  5  is  in  a  dis- 
tinctly insanitary  state.  The  defects  were  mainly  want 
of  traps  to  the  sink-pipes  and  broken  drains.  Occasionally 
an  exceptionally  offensive  privy— they  are  all  more  or 
less  offensive — was  the  ground  of  complaint ;  sometimes 
a  good  condition  within  the  house  was  counterbalanced 
by  an  offensive  gully,  exhaling  gases  from  the  street 
drains,  within  4  feet  of  the  front  door.  The  examina- 
tions wei*e  made  by  the  sanitary  inspectors  of  the 
borough.  A  list  of  the  Leeds  patients  was  sent  weekly 
or  fortnightly  to  the  sanitary  ofSce,  and  by  the  kind  co- 
operation of  the  medical  officer  of  health  (Dr.  Ooldie) 
and  the  sanitary  supermtendent  (Mr.  Newhouse),  the 
inspections  were  at  once  made,  and  reports  famished. 
Although  the  ophthalmic  cases --many  of  them  simply 
accidents,  and  without  disease  of  any  kind — may  have 
increased  the  number  of  healthy  houses  inspected,  the 
comparatively  low  ratio  of  defects  was  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise. Personal  investigations  made  during  eight  years 
(ending  in  1885)  among  patients  of  the  Lieeds  Dispensary 
had  prepai*ed  the  author  for  a  much  worse  result ;  but  he 
had  not  realized  to  the  full  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of 
the  sanitary  authority  and  the  quiet  reform  which  has 
been  gradually  taking  place,  house  by  house,  from  one 
cause  or  another  in  the  borough.  It  would  perhaps  be 
hardly  possible  now  to  find  a  case  such  as  he  once  saw, 
where  a  man  and  his  wife  had  been  for  20  years  unfit  for 
any  active  work,  but  even  at  the  end  of  that  time  had  no 
signs  of  organic  disease  beyond  those  of  premature 
senility,  and  who,  during  all  those  years,  hod  lived  in  a 
basement  kitchen,  the  sink-pipe  of  which  had  no  trap  of 
any  kind.  They  had  admitted,  but  as  a  matter  of  no 
moment,  that  the  sink  was  very  offensive  in  rainy 
weather;  that  is  to  say,  every  other  day  in  the  year  on 
an  average.  But  there  still  remains  much  to  be  done 
when  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  houses  inspected  appear  to  be 
unsound.  It  has  been  shown  I  hat  the  reporting  of 
patients'  addresses  to  the  sanitary  officers  was  a  very 
easy  matter,  and  their  inspections  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
service  to  the  patients  and  eventually  to  the  hospital.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  experiment,  which  w^ould  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  possible  at  Leeds,  would  be  tried  at  some 
other  hospitals  also.  One  gi*eat  advantage  resulting  from 
this  mquiry  has  been  that  109  houses  (containing  about 
500  persons),  which  otherwise  might  have  remained  de- 
feetive,  have  been  put  into  a  perfectly  sanitary  state. 

Discussion, 

Dr.  LiTTLEJOUK  (Edinburgh)  said  the  paper  just  read 
was  of  importance  as  showing  the  kind  of  assistance 
which  sanitary  officials  received  from  such  inquiries. 
Indeed,  the  public  were  becoming  so  educated  in  the  im- 
portance of  sanitation,  and  were  giving  valuable  help  to 
health  officials.  Citizens  were,  in  Edinburgh,  constitu- 
ting themselves  Vigilance  Committees,  who  took  up 
special  districts,  made  house-to-house  visitations,  noted 


deficiencies,  and  reported  them  to  the  local  authority. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  in  easy  circumstances  were  giving 
valuable  help  in  this  direction,  and  instead  of  feeling 
annoyed  at  this  apparent  intrusion,  it  should  be  wel- 
comed as  evidencing  the  interest  that  is  now  taken  in  the 
welfare  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Mr.  Appletom  (Beverley)  thought  that  all  w^ho  could 
influence  authorities  should  be  vigilant  in  urging  them  to 
have  good  bye-laws,  so  as  to  prevent  owners  of  small 
properties  and  jerry  builders  from  collecting  in  the 
smallest  spaces  the  largest  numbers  of  the  poor.  The 
freest  circulation  of  air  was  the  best  antidote,  next  to 
good  water,  to  the  mischief  in  and  around  the  poor  man's 
house. 

Dr.  Abthur  Roberts  said  that  in  Keighley  public 
opinion  had  been  very  much  improved,  and  the  builders 
were  erecting  a  better  class  of  houses — generally  through 
house.  All  houses  were  trapped  and  disconnectied.  They 
also  endeavoured  to  get  them  to  plant  gardens  in  front  of 
the  houses,  and  the  builders  were  beginning  to  do  so. 

The  Disposai.  ov  Town  Rbfuse  and  Excsstjll 
Mattsk. 

By  Major  Grbbnwood,  jun.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.Lond. 

(1^  Importance  from  a  public  point  of  view  of  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  methods  of  dusting  now  in  use 
in  our  large  towns  are  the  best  possible  under  existing 
circumstances ;  whether  they  can  be  indefinitely  continued 
in  the  future,  and  what  system  would  be  the  best  to  adopt 
(a)  from  a  sanitary  point,  (b)  from  an  economic  one.  (2) 
Brief  review  of  practices  adopted  usually  by  the  sanitary 
authorities.  The  Public  Health  Act,  1874,  and  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Acts  of  1855 ;  and  their 
bearing  on  the  construction  of  suitable  dust-bins;  the 
defects  and  disadvantages  of  these,  their  immobility, 
their  situation,  their  insanitary  condition  often  when 
empty,  the  possible  sources  of  disease  from  them.  (3) 
Can  this  method  of  storage  be  continued  in  the  future  ? 
The  evils  arising  from  allowing  putrescible  waste  to  be 
stored  in  the  midst  of  large  towns  rapidly  increase  with 
the  population.  The  probability  of  a  diminution  of  the 
death-rate  consequent  on  a  more  rapid  removal  of  the 
house  refuse  changes  in  the  metropolis  in  this  direction. 
(4)  The  pail  system  and  its  advantages.  That  it  makes 
absolutely  necessary  frequent  removal  of  refuse — com- 
plaints often  arising  from  faulty  administration  and 
inadequate  carrying  out  of  details.  Small  property 
owners  fiud  this  system  cheaper  for  themselves,  and  are 
endeavouring  to  inaugurate  it.  (5)  Necessity  of  covered 
vehicles  for  the  removal  of  refuse.  Danger  and  annoy- 
ance to  the  public  of  the  present  uncovered  carts.  Ease 
with  which  this  can  be  avoided.  Diagram  of  cart 
employed  by  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh.  (6)  Dis- 
posal of  the  refuse ;  difficulties  of  this.  Sanitary  science 
versus  economy.  Manurial  properties  of  the  refuse. 
Dominant  idea  of  Local  Boards  to  get  rid  of  it  at  the 
cheapest  rate  regardless  of  public  danger.  Dangerous 
position  in  which  refuse  is  often  shot.  Evils  arising  from 
building  over  recent  dust  shoots.  Arguments  against 
adding  to  the  impurity  of  the  subsoil  by  burying  house 
refuse.  (7)  Cremation  and  its  advantages ;  probably 
more  expensive  at  present,  but  not  necessarily  likely  to 
be  so  in  the  future.  More  adapted  for  lai^e  and  united 
sanitary  area.  Introduction  of  destructors  into  the 
metropolis.  Room  for  great  improvement  in  the  economic 
working  of  these.  At  present  all  the  heat  evolved 
wasted.  Advantage  of  small  areas  combining  to  work  a 
destructor  in  common.  (8)  Profit  derivable  from  our 
refuse :  this  gets  less  every  year.  Review  of  the  past  in 
this  respect,  with  special  reference  to  Parish  of  St  Mary, 
Islington.  Result  of  a  return  of  22  metropolitan  parishes, 
only  two  claiming  profit.  Important  bearing  of  this  in 
the  ease  of  refuse  removed  by  contract,  as  tending  to 
promote  sanitary  evil.  Dr.  Corfield's  opinion  on  thla 
Curious  divergence  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  dusting 
and    scavenging    in    the    metropolitan    ar^ar  L^robable 
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j       reasons    of    this.      Table    showing    details    of    cost    of 
!       scavenging  and  dusting  in  24  metropolitan  parishes.     (9) 
Brief  sketch  of  a  scheme  for  the  dusting  and  scavenging 
I       of  a  large  tovni :  (a)  the  whole  to  be  carried  out  by  a 
j       local  authority ;  (b'j  the  pail  system,  or  some  modification 
I       thereof  to   be  adopted;   (c)   refuse    to    be    removed  in 
^lovered  cart  to  a  depot,  and  thence  by  a  tram  or  railway 
line  to  destructors  situated  outside  the  town ;  (d)  All  the 
patrescible   refuse,   except    that   which   can   be   advan- 
tageously used  at  once  as  a  manure,  to  be  here  carbonised. 
Remarks  on  a  scheme  lately  tried  at  the  sewage  works  of 
ihe  Ualifax  Corporation,  to  use  the  carbonised  products 
of  destructors  in  treating  their  sewage,  and  the  advan- 
tages claimed  for  this  process. 

DiscussiotL 

Mr.  J.  BsiMDLKT  James,  M.R.C.S.Eng. :  The  conclu- 
sions at  which  the  author  arrived  were  the  following :  1. 
The  importance  of  rendering  contamination  of  the  sur- 
rounding soil  by  sewers  impossible.  2.  A  chemical 
system  of  treatment  and  utilization  as  manure  of  all 
alops,  excreta,  Ac,  without  exception.  8.  The  con- 
tamination of  all  rivers,  streams,  wells,  &c.,  prevented. 
4.  The  total  suppression  of  cesspools,  and  prohibition  by 
law  of  their  construction.  5.  Each  householder  to  be 
compelled  to  bum  his  own  vegetable  refuse,  and  provided 
with  dust  pails  for  periodical  removal  (as  enforced  in 
Bermondsey).  6.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  construction 
of  a  parish  crematorium  for  the  reduction  to  ashes, 
atilisable  in  themselves,  of  all  refuse  otherwise  perplexing 
to  dispose  of.  Fire  purities  everything,  and  this  system 
easily  rendered  innocuous  to  those  employed  in  it,  wo  aid 
confer  an  incalculable  amount  of  hygienic  benefit  on  the 
pnhlifl  at  large,  whose  adoption  of  the  same  cannot  be 
too  zealoasly  iuvited. 

Dr.  K,  Sladb-Eino  (medical  ofScer  of  health  for 
Great  Torrington,  Hfracombe  and  Dulverton)  said  that 
the  waste  products  of  man's  domestic  life  part  themselves 
for  sanitary  purposes  into  two  great  divisions :  1.  sewage, 
including  all  excretal  and  liquid  waste  ;  2.  house  refuse, 
composed  of  the  more  solid  matters  cast  away  as  useless 
from  human  habitations,  and  of  the  waste  materials 
Rralting  from  the  smaller  trades  and  manufactures. 
HotLse  refuse  demands  the  consideration  of  the  sanitarian 
is  three  stages — ^namely,  in  its  formation  in  and  around 
bnaes;  in  its  collection  and  removal;  in  its  treatment 
and  ultimate  disposal.  As  to  its  formation  or  accumu- 
lation, cupboards,  ashpits,  and  dustholes  are  condemned 
as  unfit;  and  the  use  is  advocated  of  galvanised  metal 
vessels,  casks,  or  boxes,  coated  with  some  non-absorbent 
material,  light  in  weight,  fitted  with  covers.  The  col- 
lection and  removal  should  be  done  early  in  the  forenoon, 
at  intervals  never  exceeding  four  days,  by  the  scavenger, 
who  empties  the  contents  of  the  ash-boxes  one  after 
another  into  his  cart,  Certain  precautions  are  necessary 
to  ensure  that  each  householder  does  bis  duty  by  putting 
ont  the  refuse  in  time  for  the  collection.  As  to  the 
treatment  and  disposal  of  house  refuse,  fire  seems  the 
■'Oly  effectual  agent  which  can  be  employed  for  its  purifi- 
cation and  practical  destruction.  For  large  populations 
this  can  be  done  by  the  **  destructor,"  but  smaller  sanitary 
authorities  object  to  the  cost  of  its  erection  and  manage- 
meLt.  Can  the  house  refuse  of  a  small  town  be  suffi- 
ciently burnt  and  purified  without  the  use  of  expensive 
apparatus?  and  will  the  charred  remains  be  free  from 
Qoisance  and  of  marketable  value?  The  answer  is 
**  Yes  ^ ;  and,  as  an  example,  a  town  of  8.000  inhabitants 
is  selected,  the  quantity  of  house  refuse  from  which  in 
the  year  exceeds  2,500  tons.  Street  sweepings  are  not 
incladed ;  being  rich  in  manural  qualities,  they  are  pur- 
chased gladly  by  farmers  and  market  gardeners  for  imme- 
diate use.  The  dust  heaps  of  this  town  having  become 
a  scandal  and  a  nuisance,  and  requiring  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  systematic  and  effectual  manner,  a  small  secluded 
field  was  rented  at  agricultural  value,  and  a  trench 
opened  therein,  15  feet  deep,  25  feet  wide,  and  65  feet 


long,  leading  at  either  end  by  a  gentle  gradient  to  the 
surrounding  level.  Parallel  with  one  side  a  shelter  was 
provided,  consistmg  of  a  galvanized  metal  roof  supported 
by  upright  posts ;  under  this  shed  the  carts  tipped  the 
town  refuse.  The  dust  sorter  separated  with  an  iron 
rake  stones,  clinkers,  and  other  material  fit  for  road 
making.  He  kept,  as  his  own  perquisites,  bones,  rags, 
&c.,  which  the  marine  storekeeper  purchased ;  while  the 
*■  soft  core,*'  consisting  of  vegetable  and  animal  refuse, 
paper,  small  coal,  and  combustible  material,  1 2  distri- 
buted along  the  sloping  side  of  the  trench,  and  then  sot 
fire  to,  gradually  covering  it  with  ashes  and  the  rest  of 
the  refuse.  Thus  drying,  and  then  burning,  such  a  heap 
burns  slowly  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  without  the  neces- 
sity of  relighting.  Eventually  nought  remains  but  a 
mass  of  black  ash,  highly  carbonaceous  and  free  from 
smell.  The  organic  matter  thus  charred  is  of  agricul- 
tural value,  whilst  builders  purchase  it  after  screening  at 
the  rate  of  la.  8d.  per  load.  The  slow  combustion  con- 
stantly proceeds  at  the  centre  of  the  mass,  destroys  all 
the  fumes,  gives  rise  to  scarcely  any  visible  smoke,  and 
permits  scarcely  any  smell  to  bo  recognized  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  few  yards.  If  all  is  doue  regularly  by  the 
dust-sorter,  the  process  can  be  carried  out  cheaply  and 
effectively.  The  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan  tends  to 
keep  the  breathing  air  of  towns  pure,  and  to  prevent  the 
tainting  of  milk  and  drinking  water  with  impure  gases  ; 
it  thus  tends  certainly  to  raise  the  condition  of  health, 
particularly  among  young  urban  populations,  and  exer- 
cises a  very  special  influence  on  the  occurrence  of  sore- 
throat  and  diarrhoea.  If,  from  the  character  of  the  soil 
or  want  of  space,  it  is  difficult  to  open  out  such  a  trench 
as  above  described,  a  small  kiln,  on  the  plan  of  a  lime- 
kiln, may  be  substituted.  This  will  cost  about  £25  <  r 
£30  complete,  and  will  deal  with  50  or  60  loads  a  week. 
This  plan  of  an  open  trench  or  small  kiln  for  the  burning 
of  town  refuse  of  small  populations  is  all-sufficient.  The 
average  cost  of  collecting,  removing,  and  thus  treating 
by  fire  the  town  refuse  of  an  urban  population  (8,000) 
for  twelve  months  has  been  for  carts,  horses,  and  general 
wages  (including  extra  for  Sunday  work  at  fish  shops), 
£237  9s. ;  the  average  total  quantity  collected  being 
2,485  tons.  The  s^e  of  ashes  to  builders  and  farmers 
has  realised  £45  10s. 

Mr.  D.  Edgar  Funk,  F.R.C.S.I.  (Kingston)  said 
The  immediate  removal  of  all  refuse  and  filth  was  the 
most  essential  element  in  the  public  cleansing  of  towns. 
Even  to  deposit  refuse  temporarily  on  the  ground  was 
dangerous,  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  dwelling-house  was 
veiy  much  affected  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
soil  near  it.  The  daily  door-to-door  collection  at  a  stated 
early  hour  each  morning,  by  means  of  the  portable  dust- 
bins supplied  by  the  authorities,  and  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  refuse  collected  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
was  a  system  working  well  in  a  large  nimiber  of  towns. 
The  portable  pail-collection  of  house  refuse  should  be 
enforced  by  every  sanitary  authority,  for  it  appeared  to 
be  the  best  and  readiest  system,  each  householder  above 
a  certain  rating  being  supplied  with  a  pail  at  a  small 
charge,  and  the  poorer  class  of  houses  being  supplied 
with  them  free  of  cost.  In  small  courtways  one  large 
pail  could  be  placed  in  a  convenient  position,  and  would 
suffice  for  three  or  four  cottages.  These  should  be 
emptied  each  morning  by  the  corporation  at  an  early 
hour.  In  each  sanitary  authority  there  should  be  a 
specially  appointed  cleansing  committee,  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  see  that  the  daily  public  cleansing  of  a  town 
in  all  its  details  should  be  systematically  and  properly 
carried  out.  It  is  surprising  how  little  has  been  achieved 
in  our  best  and  wealthiest  towns,  to  provide  the  working 
classes  with  suitable  dwellings,  and  with  sanitary  accom- 
modation likely  to  train  them  into  habits  of  cleanliness. 
The  three  essential  accessories — drainage,  closet  accom- 
modation, and  water  supply — being  frequently  defective 
and  inadequate  to  the  requirements,  it  was  well  nigh  as 
impossible  for  any  corporation  or  public  body  to  keep  the 
courtways  and  laneways  of  a  t(iwff  iu  ya^leii^yMJondition 
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unless  such  places  were  well  paved,  or,  better  still,  con- 
creted. It  was  probable  that  in  the  near  fnture  a 
Ministry  of  Public  Health  would  be  formed,  with  a 
responsible  minister  who  would  have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
Sanitary  legislation  would  thus  receive  an  impetus,  and  a 
marked  improvement  in  each  branch  would  be  the  result. 
The  cleansing  of  towns  had  a  marked  determining  effect 
on  the  death-rate  of  a  population.  Since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  system  of  domestic  and  public  cleansing  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  coupled 
with  a  firm  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  the  death-rate  had  declined,  and  diseases  of 
an  infectious  character  were  not  so  frequent  as  formerly. 
The  destruction  of  the  first  germ  of  disease  was  of  the 
atmost  importance,  and  it  was  to  the  houses  of  those 
resident  in  the  courts  and  laneways  of  our  cities  and 
towns,  that  the  lesson  should  be  taught  that  national 
health  lay  in  the  individual  cleanliness  and  surroundings 
of  the  house  and  its  inmates. 

Dr.  C.  F.  MooBB,  M.D.,  F.R.O.S.  (Dublin),  said  that 
the  disposal  of  town  refuse  and  ezcremental  matter  has, 
since  the  visitations  of  epidendc  cholera  in  1854-66,  and 
previously  in  1849,  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  public 
medicine.  Dr.  Moore  drew  attention  to  the  endeavours 
which  had  been  made  in  this  direction,  the  subject  having 
become  one  of  great  importance  by  reason  of  the  great 
increase  of  town  populations  within  the  present  century. 
The  subject  embraced  the  great  main-^ainage  system, 
such  as  that  of  London,  to  which,  however,  more  than  a 
passing  reference  was  not  made ;  the  removal  and  utiliza- 
tion or  destruction  of  town  refuse,  and  the  treatment  and 
disposal  of  ezcremental  matter  by  other  methods  than 
that  of  sewers.  The  great  objects  of  the  latter  is  the  dis- 
posal, without  creating  a  nuisance  or  injury  to  the  public 
health,  of  excremental  matter  in  such  a  way,  if  possible, 
as  to  fertilize  the  ground.  The  paper  contained  a  brief 
notice  of  certain  leading  methods  for  that  end,  with  an 
appendix  giving  fuller  details  of  the  same.  One  great 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  disposal  of  excremental 
matter  by  other  means  than  by  a  system  of  sewers  in  many 
parts  of  these  countries  appears  to  be  the  absence  of  a 
class  of  persons  who  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duty  in 
a  thorough  and  effective  manner.  The  Chinese  and 
Japanese  afforded  examples  of  this  mode  of  treatment  of 
such  matters  of  great  antiquity  and  effectiveness. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Parsons  remarked  that  the  objections  raised 
by  the  speakers  to  the  dust-bin  system  as  carried  out  in 
London  and  other  water-closet  towns,  applied  with  ten- 
fold force  to  the  midden  privy  system  in  vogue  in  northern 
towns.  He  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  small  portable 
receptacles  in  saving  labour  and  nuisance  by  the  contents 
being  emptied  direct  into  the  cart  instead  of  repeatedly 
depositing  it  on  the  groxmd  and  shovelling  it  up  again. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  it  was  unnecessary  that  ashpits 
should  be  made  large  enough  for  a  man  to  work  inside. 
The  refuse  should  be  collected  at  short  intervals  from 
each  house  in  turn,  not  waiting  for  complaints  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Jbssop  ^London)  said  that  from  his  experi- 
ence in  the  parish  of  Paddington,  householders  would  not 
properly  make  use  of  the  dust-carts  as  they  came  round, 
and  that  when  the  cart  did  not  call,  they  did  not  com- 
plain to  the  surveyor.  There  were  various  kinds  of  dust- 
bins, some  of  brick,  four  feet  deep,  very  difficult  to  be 
emptied  completely;  others  of  small  movable  covered 
dust-bins,  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  best  form  ;  and 
the  county  council  should  compel  each  householder  to 
take  the  proper  steps  to  have  removed  the  dust. 

Dr.  Spottiswoode  Cakbron  (Huddersfield)  could  not 
agree  with  the  last  speaker  that  the  sanitary  authority 
should  expect  the  householder  to  give  them  notice  when  it 
was  necessary  they  should  do  their  own  work.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  authority  so  to  arrange  their  work  that  the 
dust-bin  should  be  emptied  long  before  it  was  full.  There 
was  one  way,  however,  in  which  the  householder  might 
greatly  lessen  the  work  of  the  scavenger,  and  that  was  by 
establishing  each  one  a  small  destructor  in  his  own  house. 


Dr.  Cameron's  practice  was  to  insist  in  his  own  house 
that  all  vegetable  and  animal  refuse  should  be  placed 
each  night  behind  the  kitchen  fire,  and  raked  next  morn- 
ing when  dry  into  the  fire  and  there  cremated.  In  this 
manner,  especially  with  the  use  of  Mr.  Teale's  econo- 
misers,  the  amount  of  refuse  would  be  inunensely  redaced. 
The  theoretically  perfect  plan  was  to  remove  the  house 
refuse  every  day,  as  was,  he  believed,  done  in  Edinburgh 
still.  Everyone  would  have  cause  to  condenm  the  midden, 
and  even  the  tub  or  pail  system  was  only  a  sort  of  im- 

Srovement  upon  it.  The  latter  had  it?  advantages  in 
miting,  for  instance,  the  spread  of  infection  from  eases 
of  enteric  fever  which  could  not  be  taken  to  hospital. 
The  providing  of  a  department  for  such  cases  and 
the  supply  of  strong  disinfectants  for  use  in  them,  had 
helped  greatly  to  the  limitation  of  this  fever  in  Hudders- 
field, and  when  the  water-carriage  system  came  to  be 
adopted  in  that  town,  he  should  still  recommend  the  con- 
tinued use  of  pails  for  cases  of  enteric  fever. 

Dr.  LiTTLBJOHN  (Edinburgh^  agreed  with  the  chair- 
man that  no  more  important  suoject  could  be  discussed. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  remedy  for  the  nuisances  cod- 
nected  with  the  accumulation  of  domestic  refuse  was 
daily  removal,  and  that  to  be  undertaken  by  the  local 
authority.  In  Edinburgh  this  had  been  satisfactorily 
carried  out.  All  refuse  had  to  be  brought  to  the  street 
in  suitable  rec>9ptacle8,  and  these  were  emptied  morning 
and  evening  in  the  poorer  districts,  and  every  morning  in 
the  New  Town.  The  water-carriage  system  obtained  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  effect  had  been  that  the  commercial 
value  of  the  refuse  had  been  declining  from  year  to  year ; 
and  now  the  farmers  were  unwilUng  to  purchase  it.  The 
solution  of  the  present  difficulty  was  destruction  by  fire. 
He  regretted  to  hear  members  advocating  the  retention  of 
the  dust-bin  in  London.  Its  existence  was  a  nuisance,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  metropolis  must  face  the  question  of 
daily  removal.  The  existence  of  decaying  material  so 
close  to  dwellings  must  be  prejudicial  to  health,  and  the 
principle  ought  to  be  condemned  by  the  department. 

Dr.  Caldwell  Smith  agreed  witii  the  remarks  of  the 
previous  speaker  (Dr.  Littlejohn)  in  regard  to  the  advis- 
ability of  daily  removal.  He  also  thought  that  the  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  get  the  corporations  to  take  over  the 
whole  question  of  disposal  and  collection  of  refuse,  and 
not  to  let  it  out  to  contractors.  Only  by  doing  this  coold 
the  matter  be  done  efficiently  and  welL  In  a  town  in 
Scotland  lately  the  farmers  had  absolutely  refused  to 
remove  the  manure  from  ashpits,  as  they  find  it  is  of 
little  manurial  value. 

On  thb  Souboes  of  Lbad  PoisoKmo  in  thb  Abts  Ain> 
Manufaotubbs. 

By  Dr.  J.  T.  Aslidob,  Physician  to  the  North  Stafford- 
shire Infirmary. 

After  a  brief  reference  to  the  wide  use  of  lead  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  and  the  practical  value  of  know- 
ing where  its  effects  may  be  looked  for,  and  under  what 
forms  the  metal  exerts  its  poisonous  influences.  Dr. 
Arlidge  proceeded  with  the  consideration  of  the  last-men- 
tioned problem  under  three  heads, — namely,  1.  Lead  in  the 
solid  form,  as  lead  ore,  as  metalho  lead,  and  as  an  alloy ; 
2.  In  the  form  of  its  salts,  whether  in  powder  or  in 
solution ;  and  8.  In  a  mixed  form,  with  oils  and  fluxes. 
In  the  form  of  ore  it  is  productive  of  plumbism  amonjc 
the  miners  and  smelters,  being  injurious  to  the  former 
chiefly  in  the  shape  of  dust,  and  to  the  latter  in  that  of 
vapour.  It  is,  too,  as  a  vapour  that  it  produces  its 
noxious  effects  among  the  makers  of  the  oxides  of  lead  in 
the  process  of  calcination.  In  the  case  of  metallic  lead, 
plumbism  is  a  result  among  those  who  frequently  handle 
it,  such  as  file  cutters,  the  rollers  of  sheet  lead,  the 
makers  of  leaden  pipes  and  utensils,  of  shot  and  lead  foili 
weavers  employed  at  Jacquard  looms  furnished  with 
weights,  plumbers,  casters  of  leaden  toys  and  of  letter 
type.  In  the  last  named  it  enters  as  an  alloy,  and  as  sach 
at  times  affects  injuriously  compositors.   In  the  character 
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of  alloy  it  proTes  misehievooB  idth  pewteren,  the  makers 
of  soft  metallio  capsiiles  and  of  inferior  German  silyer  or 
pinchbeck.  Further,  metallic  lead  and  lead  alloys  be- 
come indirectly  the  cause  of  illness  when  employed  to 
form  ntensils  for  the  storage  or  preparation  of  articles  of 
food  or  of  Inxnry,  as,  for  instance,  snuff  and  tobacco,  or 
in  the  constmction  of  pipes  for  condnoting  or  drawing  off 
fluids.  Etch  in  the  shape  of  a  comb  metallic  lead  has 
been  noted  to  canse  its  characteristtc  results.  Bat  more 
potent  and  wide-reaching  effects  follows  the  manof actnre 
and  uses  of  the  salts  of  lead.  Foremost  among  these  are 
vliite  and  red  lead,  and,  in  a  secondary  place,  the  acetate 
and  oxides,  such  as  minium.  The  making  of  white  or 
the  carbonate  of  lead  is  a  very  large  industry,  destruc- 
tire  of  health  in  all  its  detuls,  and  this  chiefly  by  the 
eTolution  of  dust,  which  enters  the  digestiye  canal.  Nu- 
merous iuTentions  haye  been  introduced  to  lessetn  the  ill 
reenlts  of  the  trade,  but  hitherto  with  imperfect  success, 
sod  the  old-fashioned  method  held  its  ground  by  reason 
of  iat>duch]g  a  material  found  by  painters  to  have  a  better 
"body," and  to  coyer  better  the  surfaces  painted.  As 
bonie  painters  are  the  chief  users  of  white  lead,  they  are 
the  commonest  sufferers  in  the  conununity  at  large  of 
pinmbism.  But,  turning  to  special  occupations,  there  is 
foond  an  eyeu  larger  proportion  to  the  whole  nxmiber 
uing  it  in  yarious  forms  and  methods  among  pottery  ar- 
tisaos.  Again,  its  poisonous  consequences  are  enconn- 
tered  among  the  mixers  of  paints  and  colour  makers, 
among  those  employing  it  as  a  flux,  or  in  the  preparation 
of  enamels  or  glazing  materials,  such  as  are  used  to  em- 
bdlish  walking-sticks  and  umbrellas,  to  give  smoothness 
ind  polish  to  the  leather  lining  of  hats,  or  to  the  exterior 
of  straw  hftts,  or  to  playing  and  visiting  cards,  and  many 
fancy  articles  of  stationery,  to  glaze  earthenware  and 
china,  or  iron  vessels  used  for  cooking,  or  iron  plates  for 
adTsitisements,  or  ornamental  card  and  metal  boxes, 
litharge  is  much  employed  by  plumbers  and  engineers. 
It  occurs  in  polishing  powders  for  metals,  and  in  this 
fonn  is  seen  in  cutlery  and  electro-plate  factories,  and  in 
potishh^  brass  utensUs.  It  is  a  component  of  glass,  and 
the  "mixers  "  now  and  then  suffer  from  it,  but  more  fre- 
quently the  glass  polishers,  who  dress  the  wheels  with  it. 
hi  a  state  of  powder  dusted  on  a  surface,  either  by  itself 
or  mixed  with  other  matters  to  produce  colour,  the  car- 
Imiate  or  the  oxides  are  used  in  the  process  of  <*  ground 
laying  "  as  practised  in  the  potteries,  and  in  the  preparing 
of  cobured  paper  and  of  coloured  type.  Mixed  with 
vater  and  other  media,  the  same  salts  of  lead  are  used  in 
adorning  common  earthenware,  and  in  the  dangerous  art  of 
majolica  painting.  In  its  conmionest  combination  with 
03,  as  ordinary  paint,  it  has  been  already  referred  to  as 
the  eaose  of  plumbism  among  house  painters.  Another 
class  of  workmen  its  ill  effects  are  seen  among  are  the 
makers  of  floor-cloth  and  linoleum.  Other  miscellaneous 
trade  operations  in  which  lead  plays  its  part  as  a  poison 
are  foond  in  the  business  of  lapidaries  and  cameo  makers ; 
in  that  of  brush  makers,  who  employ  it  to  colour  the  hair 
or  bristles ;  in  that  of  picture-frame  making,  where  the 
raised  pattern  is  formed  by  a  sort  of  cement  or  putty,  in 
which  lead  enters  as  an  ingredient ;  in  the  less  justifiable 
operations  of  whitening  Brussels  lace,  and  of  colouring 
>od  weighting  of  sewing  threads  and  woven  tissues ;  in 
the  colouring  of  vulcanised  india-rubber,  so  conunonly 
ued  for  **  feeding  bottles.**  But  we  have  likewise  to  de- 
plore the  surreptitious  use  of  load  salts,  as,  for  example, 
of  the  chromate  or  oxide  to  adulterate  snuff ;  or,  for  the 
>ake  of  colour,  to  embellish  sweetmeats ;  or  to  serve  as 
a  component  in  hairwashes  and  cosmetics ;  or  to  give 
fwie  weight  to  cayenne  powder.  To  make  the  survey  of 
we  Boureee  of  lead  poisoning  more  complete,  the  acci- 
^^Btal  introduction  of  the  metal  in  articles  of  food  may 
he  mentioned  as  occurring  in  drinking  water,  xmder  con- 
ditions 80  well  studied  by  sanitarians;  in  porter,  beer, 
cider,  and  lemonade,  or  fruit  juices,  any  of  which  may 
nave  stood  in  contact  with  lead  or  its  alloys  in  the  form 
^-T^  or  capsules;  or  in  bottles  carelessly  cleansed 
^th  shot ;  in  solid,  but  moist  or  deliquescent,  food  pre- 


served in  lead-foil,  or  so-called  tin  cans  with  soldered 
joints ,  or  in  food  cooked  or  salted  in  vessels  on  the  sur- 
face of  which  lead  occurs  as  a  glaze,  or  else  which  have 
it  enter  into  their  structure.  Lastly,  whilst  reserving 
the  study  of  the  symptomatology  and  pathology  of  the 
poison  for  another  occasion,  the  writer  remarked  gene- 
rally on  its  slow  but  ever  progressive  action  on  the 
economy  when  not  taken  in  actually  poisonous  doses. 

Ditcugsion. 

Dr.  Sinclair  Whits  remarked  that  lead  poisoning  in 
cutters  were  not  so  prevalent  as  formerly.  This  improve- 
ment was  due  to  the  stricter  observance  of  cleanliness  by 
the  workpeople. 

Dr.  Whitham  said  it  was  remarkable  that  plumbism 
was  not  conmion  amongst  artists.  They  frequently  ate 
hurried  meals  in  the  studio,  without  taldng  the  slightest 
precaution.  Dr.  AUbutt  had  stated  that  he  had  never 
met  with  a  case. 


D18BA8E8  AND  Injubiss  oausbd  bt  Speoial 

OCGUPATIONB. 

By  Dr.  Ablidoe. 

He  remarked  that  among  the  causes  of  disease  the 
effects  of  occupation  had  not  been  adequately  studied. 
To  establish  the  study  of  industrial  diseases  upon  a  sound 
footing  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  numbers 
engaged  in  a  manufacture,  the  diseases  occurring  among 
them  for  a  series  of  years,  the  character  of  those  diseases, 
and  the  conditions  of  employment  and  the  materials  used 
in  performing  it.  The  inquiries  to  be  presented  were  of  a 
fourfold  character:  1.  statistical;  2.  pathological;  8. 
technical ;  4.  sanitary.  It  was  a  simple  task  to  tabulate 
cases  met  with  in  private,  in  dispensary,  and  in  hospital 
practice  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  in  a  series  of 
colnnoms  the  name,  the  sex,  the  age,  the  occupation,  and 
the  disease,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  were  registered 
it  needed  only  an  easy  piece  of  arithmetic  to  sum  them 
up,  and  to  calculate  for  each  trade  the  proportion  in 
which  any  specified  disease  prevailed  among  its  followers. 
The  second  class  of  inquiries  were  those  directed  to 
pathological  details;  researches  into  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  any  special  lesion  attaching  to  a  business; 
into  its  intrinsic  character,  its  course,  and  progress. 
Each  staple  trade  of  the  country  had  in  itself  some 
peculiar  health  condition  residing  in  the  nature  of  the 
work  it  entailed,  but  still  oftener  in  that  of  the  materials 
employed ;  and  to  illustrate  or  unfold  the  pathology  of  its 
resultant  lesions  opened  up  a  field  of  investigation  of  wide 
interest,  and  hitherto  little  worked.  The  third  group  of 
inquiries  to  be  instituted  he  had  called  technical,  inas- 
much as  their  object  was  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
manufacturing  processes  resorted  to,  and  their  relations 
to  health.  From  such  inquiries  they  sought  to  learn 
what  were  the  sources  of  trade  diseases;  if  heat,  or 
vapour,  or  noxious  and  poisonous  gases,  or  poison  in  a 
sohd,  vaporous,  or  fluid  form ;  if  compressed  or  rarefied 
air,  or  exposure  to  intense  light  or  sound,  or  over-exercise 
of  particular  muscles,  or  whatever  other  morbific  agency 
could  be  detected.  Tlie  last  group,  sanitary  inquiries, 
aimed  at  the  collection  of  facts  as  to  the  active  or 
sedentary  natnre  of  the  work  performed  and  the  amount 
of  physical  exertion  entailed.  The  labour,  if  carried  on 
as  associated  labour  in  factories,  or  as  domestic  in  the 
houses  or  small  shops  of  artizans ;  if  performed  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  beneath  it ;  if  in  the  open  air  with 
exposure  to  weather,  or  in  confined  places ;  if  not  only 
day  but  also  night  work  be  a  condition  of  employment. 
Other  matters  to  be  kept  in  view  were  the  number  of 
working  hours,  the  extent  of  intermissions  of  labour; 
and  if  they  included  returns  as  to  accidents  in  the  pro- 
gramme, they  must  ascertain  the  liability  to  tneir 
occurrence  and  the  circumstances  to  which  they  were 
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Discussion, 

Dr.  Caldwell  Smith  thanked  Dr.  Arlidge  for  his 
edncatiTe  paper,  and  stated  that  he  had  hoped  to  present 
for  discuBsion  before  the  section  a  paper  on  the  death- 
rat-6  of  miners  from  diseases  of  the  Inngs,  from  the  passing 
of  the  Mines  Act,  when  better  ventilation  was  instituted. 
Such  an  inquiry  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Naismith,  of  Cowdenbeath,  that  the  death-rate  of 
miners  from  such  diseases  was  almost  the  same  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  population.  Dr.  Arlidge,  in  his  admirable 
lectures,  somewhat  dissented  from  this  opinion ;  and,  as 
far  as  his  (the  speaker's)  inquiry  extended,  he  oould 
posltiToly  affirm  that  Dr.  Naismith  was  taking  too  roseate 
a  view  of  the  miners*  occupation.  He  hoped  to  publish  a 
paper  giving  death-rates  from  diseases  of  lungs  among 
12,000  miners  in  adjoining  districts  in  Scotland. 

Dr.  SiNOLAiB  WnrrB  hoped  Dr.  Arlidge's  paper  would 
have  the  effect  of  stirring  up  medical  officers  of  health 
to  take  a  greater  interest  in  trade  mortality.  He  had 
analyzed  the  deaths  occurring  in  some  thirty  Sheffield 
trades  for  three  years,  and  hoped  that  medical  officers 
in  other  towns  would  follow  his  example.  He  was  able 
to  demonstrate  that  the  high  death-rate  which  obtained 
among  cutlers  and  some  other  workmen  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  has  been  largely  reduced. 

Dr.  A.  S.  UiTOERHiLL  referred  to  the  almost  total 
eoBsstion  of  special  disease  of  the  lungs  amongst  colliers 
in  the  South  Staffordshire  district.  Since  the  passing  ol 
the  Blines  Regulation  Act,  no  ease,  pathological  or  other- 
wise, had  been  shown  at  the  Birmingham  Societies; 
Sinoe  that  time,  and  at  the  hospital  with  which  he  was 
ooimeoted,  no  case  had  been  received  for  fifteen  years, 
although  it  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  coal-field 
of  South  Sta£Fordshire.  He  attributed  this  cessation  of 
special  disease  to  the  better  ventilation  of  the  mines, 
and  to  the  fact  that  in  his  district  the  coal  measures 
were  exceptionally  deep. 


SANITARY  MATTERS  IN  GLASGOW. 

{Froin  Our  Own  CorrespondtnL) 

Db..  Allan,  the  able  Physician-Superintendent  of  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital,  has  just  published  for 
private  circulation  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-four 
Clinical  pages,  containing  three  short  addresses  deli- 

g^^teStoSs  ^®^®^  *°  *^®  students  of  the  Belvidere  Clinique 
fllBmiiwi         ^  connection  with  the  instruction  in  fever 
there  in  1885, 1888,  and  1889,  and  reprinted 
from  the  Glasgow  Medical  JoumaL 

Dr.  Allan  points  out  to  medical  students  the  importance 
o£  acquiring  a  practical  acquaintance  with  zymotic  dis- 
eaoes.  Any  medical  student  who  has  neglected  this  part 
of  his  education  is  certain  to  suffer  in  his  reputation, 
purse,  and  person.  He  holds  that  the  last  of  these  is  not 
a  fanciful  or  unimpoi-tant  consideration.  The  personal 
safety  of  the  medical  attendant  frequently  depends  on  his 
ability  to  recognize  infectious  diseases  when  he  meets 
them,  so  that  he  may  take  reasonable  precautions,  and 
avoid  reckless  or  unnecessary  risks.  He  illustrates  this 
by  the  too  common  case  of  a  young  medical  graduate 
ixmoeent  of  all  practical  acquaintance  with  fever  contract- 
ing typhus  whilst  attempting  to  diagnose  what  he  con- 
sidered a  case  of  pulmonary  catarrh.  Had  this  young 
doetor  been  able  to  recognize  the  "  typhus  rash,"  he 
would  not  have  exposed  himself  and  the  poor  people  of 
the  house  and  the  sympathetic  neighbours  so  recklessly 
and  needlessly.  Again,  another  young  doctor  is  not 
familiar  with  the  rashes  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  and 
» blunder  may  seriously  injure  his  budding  professional 
repaiation.  After  detailing  the  advantages  of  such  in- 
struction to  prospective  officers  of  health,  army,  navy,  or 
enugration  surgeons,  Dr.  Allan  gives  a  brief  history  of 
^He  Belvidere  Clinique.     At  the  urgent  request  of  several 


friends  for  years  past  that  he  should  g^ve  clinical  instruc- 
tion at  Belvidere,  and  looking  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
only  hospital  in  Glasgow  which  receives  infectious  dis- 
eases, he  resolved  to  undertake  the  duty,  having  acqoirud 
the  necessary  permission  from  the  health  committee  and 
the  promise  of  the  co-operation  and  sympathy  of  the 
teachers  of  medicine.  In  1884,  printed  notices  were  sent 
to  the  various  medical  schools  and  hospitals  in  Glasgow, 
intimating  that  there  would  be  a  summer  course  of  cUni- 
cal  instruction  at  Belvidere  Hospital.  The  result  was 
that  three  stadents  turned  up,  and  these  constituted  the 
first  summer  class.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  apparent 
apathy,  next  summer,  1885,  he  had  eighteen  studentB ;  ia 
the  spring  of  1886  a  class  of  six ;  in  the  summer  of  188S 
there  was  no  class,  only  three  names  being  sent  in.  In 
the  summer  of  1887  no  class,  only  nine  intimations  having 
been  received.  In  the  sunmier  of  1888  seventeen  students, 
and  this  summer  there  are  forty  on  the  rolL  The  stu- 
dents are  taught  at  the  bedside,  although  it  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  give  little  lectures  away  from  the  patients' 
side.  The  good  rashes  visible  at  the  time  of  visit  are  ex- 
plained, with  the  characteristic  features  of  the  disease  in 
each  case,  its  treatment  and  prognosis.  In  this  way  they 
become  familiar  with  the  normal  or  typical  forms  of  the 
various  diseases,  and  also  with  the  diagnosis  of  ill- 
developed  or  abnormal  forms  of  disease.  This  latter 
class,  he  says,  is  the  most  difficult  to  contend  with,  both 
in  private  practice  and  in  hospital.  The  first  half  of  the 
ooufse  is  devoted  to  demonstration  of  the  various  infec- 
tious diseases.  The  descriptions  of  the  appearances  ^U 
be  diotated  to  the  students,  who  shall  enter  them  in  their 
note-books  by  the  bedside,  where  they  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  the  facts  for  themselves.  At  the  same 
time,  the  treatment  will  be  indicated.  On  the  second  half 
of  the  course  the  studente  are  taken  to  fresh  cases,  and 
taught  to  diagnose  them  by  a  series  of  questions.  Dr. 
Allan  says  *'itis  argued  that  students  are  afraid  of  con- 
tracting fever  and  breaking  up  their  curriculum.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  danger  in  visiting  the 
wards  of  a  fever  hospital ;  but  I  may  state  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  single  case  in  which  a  student  has  contracted 
infectious  disease  by  visiting  Belvidere.  I  do  not 
say  this  in  a  boastful  way,  I  merely  mention  it  ai  a 
fact." 

Belvidere  Hospital  presents  a  unique  field  for  the 
clinical  study  of  infectious  diseases,  and  Dr.  Allan  from 
his  long  and  varied  experience  in  this  special  branch  of 
medical  science  has  few  equals  in  his  profession.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  therefore,  that  these  classes  will  be  more 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  future.  Our  newly  fledged 
doctors  have  been  woefully  ignorant  hitherto  regardipg 
infectious  diseases. 

The  Local  Government  Bill  for  Scotland  has  now 
passed  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  will  come  into  ope- 
operation  in  May  next.  Outside  of  burghs 
Thesani-  ^^^  police  burghs  the  provisions  of  the 
oTLeLSSl  PibUc  Health  Acts  are  to  be  carried  out  in 
Qovemment  future  by  the  newly  elected  district  oom- 
(Sootland)  mittees.  These  district  committees  will  con- 
^*"*  sist  of  the  members  of  the   county  council 

elected  for  these  districts,  with  one  representative  irm 
each  parochial  board.  (At  present  the  local  authorities 
in  the  rural  districts  are  the  "  poor  law  ^  or  as  they  are 
termed  ** parochial"  boards);  Some  very  important 
changes  relating  to  public  health,  and  some  of  which  are 
in  advance  of  the  Acts  of  England,  will  come  into  opera^ 
tion.  The  council  of  every  county,  shall  appoint  and  pay 
a  medical  officer  or  medical  officers,  and  a  sanitary  in- 
spector or  sanitary  inspectors,  who  shall  not  hold  any 
other  appointment  or  engage  in  private  practice  or  em- 
ployment without  express  written  consent  of  the  coonciL 
No  person  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  the  medical  officer 
of  any  county  or  district,  unless  he  is  a  registered  medical 
practitioner,  and  after  Jan.  1,  1898,  no  person  shall  be 
appointed  medical  officer  for  a  county  district  or  parish 
containing  a  population  of  80,000  or  upwards,  nplstf 
h»   is  qualified    as    above-mentioned^'M^'^ifklso  either 
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is  regiotend  on  the  Medical  Register  as  the  holder  of  a 
diploma  in  sanitary  science,  public  health,  or  state  medi- 
cine, under  section  21  of  the  Medical  Act  1886.  No 
person  shall,  except  with  the  express  eonsent  of  the  board 
of  sapenrisiou,  be  aiqf>ointed  as  the  sanitary  inspector 
for  a  county,  unless  he  has  been,  during  the  tiiree  conse- 
eatiTo  years  preceding  his  appointment,  the  sanitary 
inspector  of  a  local  authority  under  the  Public  Health 
Aets.  Eyery  medical  officer  and  every  sanitary  inspector 
appointed  under  this  Act,  or  under  the  Public  Health 
Acts,  shall  beremovable  from  office  only  witii  the  saaotioa 
of  the  board  of  supervision,  bounty  councils  shall  have 
the  enforcement  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act, 
tad  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  is  empowered,  on  applica- 
tion being  made  to  him  by  the  council  of  any  of  the 
ooonties  and  buxghs  through  or  by  whieh  a  river  or  any 
portion  of  a  xiver  passes,  to  establish  a  joint  committee 
and  ccof  ar  on  them  all  the  powers  of  a  sanitary  authority 
uder  the  said  Aot.  There  are  other  clauses  dealing 
with  the  tenure  of  the  existing  officers.  If  the  new 
eonnty  councila  decide  to  abolish  those  offloer*s  positions 
they  must  grant  compensation,  dm.  It  will  be  seen, 
tbwefore,  that 'this  Act  will  cause  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  rural  diatricts  of  Scotland  by  (V)  Gompiilsory  ap- 
pointment of  sanitary  inspectors  and  medical  officers, 
who  must  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  duties ;  (2) 
The  fixity  of  tenure  of  these  officers,  who  must  be  paid 
reMonable  salaries  and  must  be  thoroughly  qualified 
men ;  and  (8)  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  com- 
plete system  of  local  government  in  health  afifairs 
thronghout  the  rural  districts  where  at  present  sanita- 
tion is  practically  a  dead  letter.  Considerable  credit  is 
dne  to  the  Sanitary  Association  of  Scotland,  and  parti- 
eolarly  to  JMr.  McKay,  their  eneigetic  secretary,  for 
impreanng  wpon  the  Lord  Advocate  the  desurability  and 
DMsssity  ef  those  principal  provisions. 


SANITARY  MATTERS  IN  AMERICA. 

(Fnnn  our  own  Correspondent.) 

Thkrb  will  soon  be  five  women  at  work  as  inspectors  of 
fietories  for  the  health  department  of  Chicago.  It  is  not 
>  fiir  presumption  that  their  line  of  duty  will  include  the 
^1  works,  tfae  rolling-mills,  the  packing-houses,  the 
nilway-shops,  or  similar  large  establishments,  but  they 
vill  find  their  metier  in  industrial  departments  where  their 
•]ni  sex  is,  in  the  main,  employed.  There  is  in  this 
direction  a  broad  field  which  demands  inspectkm  and 
reform.  Many  of  the  most  serious  of  our  social  evils 
hare  their  origin  in  the  iU-ventilated  factories  in  which 
vomen  are  ei^^aged  for  a  pittance  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  hours  a  day.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  increase 
the  wages  of  these  wretched  slaves,  but  it  may  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  health  department  to  provide  that, 
while  they  may  be  robbed,  they  shall  not  die  from  foul 
sir  and  filthy  surroundings.  Many  a  poor  wage-worker, 
lebelling  against  the  infelicitous  character  of  her  environ- 
ment, flies  to  other  evils,  and  is  lost.  It  might  not  be  a 
had  thing  to  add  a  woman  or  two  to  the  tenement-house 
inspection,  and  also  to  household  nuisances  and  lack  of 
Moitation.  There  is  many  a  case  of  diphtheria,  scarlet 
iever,  and  ether  forms  of  contagious  diseases  hidden 
ft»ay  in  closets  and  nooks  and  comers  which  camiot  be 
^«tected  bjLttfc  eyes  of  male  inspectors.  For  this  class 
of  inspection  women  would  be  invaluable.  The  woman 
has  a  more  mieroseopic  vision  and  a  keener  scent  than  a 
Ban,  and  can  hunt  out  many  a  serious  nuisance  that 
woold  be  invisible  to  tfae  other. 

Professor  W.  H.  Brewer,  of  New  Haven,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
N.  Chapin,  of  Msriden,  and  John  W.  Bacon,  of  Danbury, 
we  eommisston  appeiiited  by  Governor  Bulkeley  to 
Wineste  a  SM^tary  and  topographical  survey  of  Oon- 
wcticut,  have  arranged  details  of  the  proposed  work. 
Mie  map  will  eoatsin  thfaiy  sheets,  eabh  containing  a 
ainmiemsasiireinsiit  of  the  estent  of  level  traots,  of  the 


elevations  of  land,  of  the  height  of  dams,  of  the  outlines 
of  woodlands,  and  of  swamp  areas.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  have  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  The 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  furnish  $25,000  each, 
and  if  the  expenses  exceed  that  appropriation  tiie 
Federal  Government  will  pay  the  additional  moae^. 
Professor  Brewer  says  the  work  will  be  completed  m 
two  years. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Combe,  who  was  detailed  by  the  Suzgeonr 
General  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  to  make  an 
investigation  of  rumours  of  yellow  fever  at  the  port  of 
Tampico,  Mexico,  has  made  a  detailed  report  on  the 
subject  He  says  that  on  his  arrival  at  Tampico  he 
made  himself  known  to  the  members  of  the  profession, 
and  was  conducted  through  the  hospitals,  civil  and 
military;  that  he  examined  the  records,  and  mads  as 
thorough  an  investigation  as  possible.  On  all  sides  he 
met  with  assurances  of  the  non-existence  of  yellow 
fever  in  any  of  its  forms.  At  present,  he  says,  there  Is 
not  a  suspicious  or  even  a  sporadic  case  of  yellow  fever 
in  Tampico.  This,  however,  he  regards  as  surprising, 
as  the  city  is  in  constant  communication  with  Fesa 
Cruz,  where  the  disease  is  said  to  be  epidemic  and 
annually  prevalent.  Malaria  abounds,  he  says,  veiy 
frequently,  assuming  its  most  complicated  forms.  This 
is  principally  owing  to  the  negligence  among  the  lower 
clwes  and  the  stubbornness  of  those  ignorant  nativea 
who  superstitiously  flee  from  medical  attention  or  advioe. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  Tampico  is  said  te  he 
good. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Indiana  has  been  netified 
of  the  existence  of  several  cases  of  glanders  in  Parks 
County,  and  in  one  instance  a  prominent  farmer  con- 
tracted the  disease  and  has  since  died.  He  was  plough- 
ing with  one  of  the  glandered  horses  when  the  animal 
threw  its  head  round  and  struck  the  farmer  in  the  laoe, 
slightly  bruising  the  skin. 


RETIREMENT  OF  THE   SURVEYOR  OF 
CHELSEA. 

Oh  July  16  there  was  a  great  gathering  at  the  Town  Hnill 
of  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  local  government  of  Chelsea, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  various  presentations  to  Mr.  G. 
R.  Stiulchak,  C.E.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
the  post  of  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry  of  Chelsea.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Earl  CADoeAir.  The  chief  presentation 
came  from  the  members  of  the  Vestry,  and  consisted  of  a 
large  and  very  handsome  writing  table  in  English  oak,  a 
silver  tea  service,  a  gold  watch  for  Mrs.  Strachan,  and  aa 
illuminated  address. 

Lord  Cadooak  said  it  was  difficult  to  speak  of  Bir. 
Strachan  in  his  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  had  shared  his  labours,  and  were  better  able  to 
do  justice  to  his  worth  than  he  could  hope  to  do.  But 
he  also  had  had  occasion  to  see  a  great  deal  of  Mr. 
Strachan's  work,  and  to  join  with  him  in  much  that  he  had 
done,  and  he  was  sure  that,  much  as  they  cong^tulated 
Mr.  Strachan  on  the  cause  of  his  retirement,  they  as 
deeply  regretted  the  loss  which  they  were  about  to  incur 
in  nis  retirement  from  the  position  of  surveyor  to  the 
parish.  It  was  a  position  which  required  firmness,  tact, 
ability,  energy,  and  the  power  of  dealing  with  men  of  all 
classes  and  all  shades  of  opinion.  In  all  these  respects 
Mr.  Strachan  had  shown  himself  worthy  of  the  high  office 
he  had  held.  His  lordship  proceeded  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  chief  of  Mr.  Strachan's  undertakings  in  Chelsea, 
among  them  the  laying  of  wood  pavement,  the  negotiation 
cff  e^tric  lighting  concessions,  the  conversion  df  St. 
Luke's  Churchyard  into  a  public  garden,  the  oi^anization 
of  works  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  poor  in  times  of 
exceptional  distress,  and  the  removal  of  snow.  They  all 
knew  how  many  difficulties  Mr.  Strachan  had  surmounted, 
and  how  severe  was  the  labour  he  had  carried  through. 
He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  detain  his  hearers  wMi 
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dilAtion  upon  merits  they  all  so  fully  appreciated,  and  it 
was  now  his  agreeable  duty  to  present  to  Mr.  Strachan 
the  testimoniiS  for  which  the  Vestry  had  subscribed. 
The  testimonial  took  the  form  of  an  address,  a  writing 
desk,  and  a  siWer  tea  service.  The  address  was  as 
follows : — 

"  This  testimonial,  together  with  a  writing  table  and  a 
piece  of  silver  plate,  was  presented  to  Mr.  George  R. 
Strachan,  O.E.,  by  the  members  of  the  Vestry  of  Ohelsea, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  resigning  the  office  of  Surveyor  to 
the  Vestry  for  a  better  appointment,  as  a  mark  of  their 
personal  appreciation  of  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  of  the  uprightness 
and  integrity  shown  by  him  during  the  term  of  his  ap- 
pointment, from  November  1884  to  July  1889. 

**  Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Members  of  the  Vestry, 

(Here  followed  the  signatures  of  sixty-six  members  of  the 
Vestry.) 

The  desk  was  inscribed :  '*  Presented  to  Mr.  George  R. 
Strachan,  O.E.,  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Gadogan,  on 
behalf  of  the  Members  of  the  Chelsea  Vestry,  July  16, 
1889." 

The  tea  service  was  inscribed :  "  This  service  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  G.  R.  Strachan,  O.E.,  as  a  mark  of  esteem 
and  respect,  by  the  Members  of  the  Ohelsea  Vestry." 

Lord  Oabooan  concluded:  With  these  few  words  of 
introduction,  which  I  can  assure  you  inadequately  convey 
ijne  estimation  in  which  you  are  held,  and  the  sentiments 
with  which  these  testimonials  are  accompanied,  I  beg  to 
offer  them  to  you  in  the  ^ame  of  the  Vestry,  and  to 
wish  you  every  success  in  your  future  life. 

Mr.  Stbjlghan  replied,  that  it  would  be  affectation  on 
his  part  to  dissemble  the  pride  and  satisfaction  which 
these  proceedings  were  to  him.  To  have  earned  the 
regard  of  which  these  handsome  presents  were  the  tokens 
was  a  source  of  infinite  gratification  to  him,  though  he 
could  not  but  know  that  their  esteem  was  more  the  out- 
come of  their  own  kindness  of  heart  than  of  any  merits  of 
his  own.  To  receive  the  approbation  of  one*s  masters 
was  indeed  a  high  honour,  and  from  such  a  body  as  the 
Ohelsea  Vestry  it  war  an  exceptional  distinction.  He 
believed  tliat  such  a  recognition  as  this  of  service  done 
would  be  of  inestimable  value.  It  placed  it  in  his  power 
to  prove  at  any  future  time  in  what  regard  he  had  been 
held,  and  would  stimulate  his  future  life  in  the  endeavour 
not  to  forfeit  the  right  to  such  esteem. 

Mr.  WmTMOBB,  M.P.,  said  that  he,  as  member  for 
Ohelsea,  would  like  to  add  his  humble  tribute  of  regard 
and  respect  for  Mr.  Strachan.  In  constant  oooununication 
with  Mr.  Strachan,  he  had  always  received  from  him  the 
greatest  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  through  him  had 
been  able  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  local  affairs  and  of  the 
progress  of  local  business  which  otherwise  he  could  never 
nave  obtained.  He  referred  at  length  to  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Strachan  in  connection  with  relief  works, 
and  added  that  he  looked  upon  the  report  which  Mr. 
Strachan  recently  presented  to  the  Vestry  with  regard  to 
the  probable  demolition  of  property  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  borough.  As  offering  very  valuable  suggestions 
not  only  to  the  Vestry,  but  to  all  those  who  would  wish  to 
see  that  whenever  demolitions  of  house  property  were 
carried  out  in  London,  sufficient  care  should  be  taken  in 
affording  adequate  accommodation  to  the  poor  who  might 
be  displaced.  Wherever  Mr.  Strachan  might  go,  and 
whatever  his  future  might  be,  they  would  lUways  watch 
his  career  with  the  greatest  sympathy  and  interest. 

The  Rbctob  said  they  had  had  an  incorruptible  servant 
of  the  greatest  possible  energy  and  talent,  and  in  parting 
with  him  he  (the  Rector)  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  be 
allowed  to  jom  in  the  expressions  of  regret  and  of  good 
wishes  for  Mr.  Strachan*s  future. 

A  valuable  case  of  drawing  instruments  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Strachan  on  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the  Vestry. 
The  case  was  inscribed :  **  Presented  to  G.  R.  Strachan, 
Esq.,  by  his  brother  officers  of  the  Chelsea  Vestry,  in 


token  of  their  regard  for  him  and  for  his  character  and 
abilities." 

In  addition  to  these  presentations,  Mr.  Strachan  re- 
ceived from  the  Vestry  workmen  an  ivory  rule  and  a  set 
of  ivory  travelling  chessmen,  together  with  the  following 
gratifying  address : — 

<*  This  testimonial  is  presented  by  the  workmen  of  the 
Vestry  of  Chelsea  to  Mr.  George  Richardson  Strachan, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry,  as  a  mark  of  respect 
and  gratitude  for  the  i uteres t  he  has  always  taken  in  their 
welfare ;  and  especially  in  the  origination  of  the  Sick  and 
Accident  Fund,  which  has  recently  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Vestry.  Whilst  expressing  sincere  regret  at  his 
retirement  from  Ohelsea,  they  earnestly  hope  that  future 
prosperity  and  success  will  attend  all  his  undertakings, 
and  that  wherever  duty  may  lead,  or  in  whatever  circle 
of  friends  he  may  be  placed,  he  may  find  the  same  kindly 
feelings  of  regard  and  esteem  shown  him  as  in  the  humble 
but  heartfelt  good  wishes  of  the  workmen  of  the  Vestiy 
of  Chelsea. 

**  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  workmen, 

«  W.  HoUoway,  D.  Riley,  B.  Badger,  Dan  Buckley, 
Geo.  Kemble,  Thos.  D.  Norton,  R.  Wilkins. 
«  Jaicbs  J   Maokat, 

<<  Ohelsea,  *'  Honorary  Secretary. 

**Julyl8,  1889." 


THE    HYGIENIC   SECTION  OF   THE  PARIS 

EXHTBITION. 

Abticlb  IL 

In  our  article  last  month  on  the  above  section  of  the 
exhibition  we  dealt  mainly  with  two  subjects  of  very 
general  importance,  the  questions  of  drainage  and  the 
purification  of  drinking  water.  -Since  then  an  important 
congress  on  hygiene  has  been  held  in  Paris,  composed  of 
some  600  delegates,  thirty  nationalities  being  represented, 
which  it  is  thought  will  lead  to  many  beneficial  results. 
Before  dealing  with  the  subjects  under  discussion  at 
the  congress,  we  will  proceed  to  complete  our  notice  of 
the  exhibits  belonging  to  the  hygienic  section  at  the  ex- 
hibition. We  will  first  turn  our  attention  to  the  exhibits 
of  mineral  waters  in  which  France  is  so  rich.  There  are 
plans  of  the  various  mineral  water  towns,  showing  the 
machines  used  for  bottling  them,  and  each  exhibitor  gives 
full  details  of  the  minerals  and  salts  contained  in  the 
waters  and  the  maladies  they  counteract.  The  waters  of 
Ohfttel-Guyon,  Puy  de  D6me,  the  Kissingen  of  France,  are 
represented.  The  value  of  these  waters  was  known  to  the 
Romans ;  they  are  hot,  effervescing,  acidulated,  and  pur- 
gative. Ohfttel-Guyon  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  France 
in  a  picturesque  valley.  The  time  for  invalids  is  from 
May  15  to  October  15.  The  chief  characteristic  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  these  waters  is  the  amount  of 
chloride  of  magnesium  they  contain,  which  no  other 
mineral  water  possesses  in  so  large  a  quantity.  The 
waters  of  Ohfttel-Guyon  constitute  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able therapeutical  agents,  and  are  invaluable  to  sufferers 
from  indigestion,  constipation,  gastro-enteritis,  cerebral 
congestion,  and  uterine  affections.  Then  there  are  the 
waters  of  Bride-les-Bains,  the  French  Carlsbad,  whoso 
season  is  likewise  from  May  to  October.  There  is  a 
special  treatment  at  Bride-les-Bains  for  obesity,  and  the 
waters  are  likewise  recommended  for  diseases  of  the  liver, 
diabetes,  dysentery,  and  other  ills  the  human  flesh  is 
heir  to.  Close  to  Bride-les-Bains  is  situated  Salins- 
Moutiers,  whose  waters  are  so  rich  in  sodium  chloride. 
Spain,  Italy,  and  even  Germany  have  not  waters  as  rich  in 
that  mineral  as  Salins-Moutiers  is,  and  it  is  fast  taking 
an  important  place  as  a  health  resort.  The  value  of  the 
waters  of  Mont-Dore  in  cases  of  asthma,  phthisis,  chronio 
bronchitis,  puhuonary  affections,  and  rhumatism  are  veil 
known.  Monte-Dore  possesses  eight  different  sources  of 
mineral  wa.ter^,  seven  of  which  are  hot  and  the  eighth  is 
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cold.  Balarac-les-Bains,  sitnated  on  the  banks  of  the 
beantifnl  lake  Than,  about  two  hours'  journey  from 
Montpellier,  has  waters  similar  to  those  at  'VHesbaden  and 
Bonrbonne  les  Bains,  which  are  valuable  to  those  suffer- 
ing from  paralysis,  gout,  gravel,  scrofula,  apoplexy,  &c. 
We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
Balarue  are  exceptionally  good.  The  waters  are  rich  in 
a  variety  of  minerals,  and  especially  in  the  salts  of 
magnesia,  lithia  and  copper.  The  waters  of  La  Bauche 
appear  to  be  the  richest  in  iron,  and  some  extraordinary 
results  have  been  obtained  by  these  waters.  Pastilles 
are  now  prepared  with  the  extract  of  salts  contained  in 
the  water,  and  are  highly  recommended  by  many  doctors. 
Amongst  the  exhibits  of  the  mineial  waters  of  Santenay 
are  seen  pieces  of  granite  and  granite  gneis,  showing 
^rbence  the  great  quantity  of  litMa  which  these  waters 
contain  arises.  The  celebrated  waters  of  Yals,  Vichy, 
Bourboule,  and  Royat  are,  of  course,  well  represented. 
Amongst  the  English  exhibitors  of  mineral  waters  we 
notice  those  of  the  Apollinaris  Company,  the  Salutaris 
Water  Co.,  and  the  Reginaris  Co.  Algeria,  New  Cale- 
lioniii,  Austro-Hungary,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Spain,  Oreece, 
Guatemala,  Roumania,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Uruguay  and 
Venezuela,  all  send  exhibits  of  their  mineral  waters.  These 
form  an  interesting  study  in  themselves. 

Elaborate  and  accurate  statistical  charts  showing  the 
nte  of  mortality  in  France  from  diphtheria,  typhoid 
/ever,  Bright's  disease,  heart  disease,  Ac,  adorn  the  walls 
of  part  of  the  hygienic  section,  and  there  are  special  ones 
for  Paris  and  the  large  towns.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
there  are  more  deaths  from  heart  disease  in  the  southern 
quarter  of  Paris  than  in  any  other.  How  this  is  accounted 
for  we  were  unable  to  ascertain. 

An  exhibit  which  excites  a  good  deal  of  interest  among 
the  poorer  classes  who  visit  this  section  is  that  showing 
the  effect  produced  on  children  by  bad  vaccine.  It  causes 
them  to  break  out  in  all  manner  of  painful  sores  in  various 
parts  of  their  bodies. 

Last  month  we  referred  to  the  good  work  of  the  ambu- 
lance association,  but  didnot  we  thin^  refer  to  the  ambulance 
tram  which  is  deserving  of  special  mention  for  its  compact 
and  excellent  arrangement  in  every  way.  At  one  end  is 
the  kitchen,  larder,  and  refrigerator,  then  come  the 
carriages  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  next  to  these  the 
pharmacy  and  linen  carriages  and  nurse's  apartment. 
whUst  on  the  subject  of  medical  aid  to  the  military  we 
xmst  not  omit  to  speak  of  the  wonderful  Toilet  hospital, 
Tifon  which  system  a  great  many  hospitals  in  Paris  have 
Men  built.  Its  great  beauty  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can 
Ite  80  easily  put  up  or  taken  down  and  carried  from  place 
to  place.  It  consists  of  narrow  iron  girders  upon  which 
the  canvas  rests.  The  value  of  the  system  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view;is  that  there  are  no  angles  in  the  roof, 
80  that  no  microbes  can  congregate ;  it  is  in  fact  a  Gothic 
arch,  the  arch  for  sanitation.  The  ladders  used  in  erect- 
jog  the  hospital  serve  as  shelves  when  the  erection  work 
IB  completed.  Eveiything  is  arranged  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  war.  There  is  one  palpable  error  in  this  system, 
which  will  no  doubt  in  due  course  be  removed ;  I  refer  to 
the  practise  of  baking  bread  in  close  proximity  to  where 
the  men  sleep,  which  is  good  neither  for  the  men  nor  the 
bread. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  exhibits  in  regard  to  the 
military  we  must  sneak  of  the  helmets  which  Messrs. 
Christie  A  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Lincoln,  Bennett  A  Co.,  not, 
however,  that  these  are  used  solely  by  the  military.  In 
India  and  other  hot  countries  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
for  everybody  to  be  provided  with  them,  and  they  are 
essentially  articles  of  sanitary  clothing.  Messrs.  Lincoln, 
Bennett  A  Co.  exhibit  a  doubly-ventilated  helmet;  the 
lining  which  surrounds  the  head  being  separated  by  corks 
from  the  body  of  the  helmet,  whilst  the  outer  rim  of  the 
helmet  is  arranged  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  enter  between 
the  outer  and  the  inner  covering.  Messrs.  Cooksey  ft  Co 
alao  exhibit  some  capital  helmets  ;  they  have  a  speciality 
in  perforated,  white,  raised,  leather  lining  for  all  kinds  of 
hats,  which  keeps  the  forehead  wonderfully  cooL    Apart 


from  the  helmets  Messrs.  Christie  &  Co.  display,  there 
are  several  light  felt  hats,  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
they  exemplify  the  various  sorts  of  rabbits'  hair  used  in 
their  manufacture,  and  valuable  on  account  of  their 
freedom  from  chemicals  in  the  process  of  making. 

The  Cellular  Clothing  Company,  about  which  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal  of  late,  has  a  large  exhibit  full  of  in- 
terest to  the  lover  of  hygiene.  All  their  clothing 
materials,  whether  they  are  of  wool,  silk,  or  cotton,  are 
made  in  a  stitch  resembbng  netting.  The  reason  for 
this  is  to  allow  of  a  free  current  of  air,  so  that  the  ex- 
halations of  the  human  body  can  readily  escape  into  the 
open  air,  and  the  air,  on  the  other  hand,  can  reach  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body.  As  a  rule,  the  clothes  gene- 
rally worn  in  great  measure  prevent  this  essential 
current.  The  Cellular  Clothing  Company  are  one  of 
the  few  firms  who  have  successfully  overcome  the 
difficulty. 

Close  at  hand  to  the  cellular  clothing  exhibit  are 
various  antiseptic  fabrics,  garments,  and  other  applica- 
tions of  Waler/s  patent  for  antiseptic  goods. 

Speaking  of  clothing  exhibits,  brings  to  mind  a  dis- 
play of  sanitary  floor-cloths  shown  by  the  Corticine  Floor 
Covering  Company.  The  beauty  of  their  floor-cloths 
and  cork  carpets  is  that  they  are  impermeable,  do  not 
absorb  dust,  and  can  be  washed  at  any  time.  The  pat- 
terns are  variable,  rich  in  colour,  and  of  good  design. 
The  Mitcham,  Linoleum,  and  Floor-cloth  Company  also 
prove  how  the  dust  and  germ-absorbing  carpet  to  which 
everybody  clings  so  tenaciously  may  be  superseded. 

Messrs.  Treloar  A  Sons  are  to  the  fore  with  an  abun- 
dance of  cocoa-nut  matting  exhibits.  The  matting  is 
cheap,  and  is  easily  kept  clean. 

Of  the  exhibits  of  wall-papers,  we  will  first  speak  of 
those  of  Mr.  Fisher.  These  wall-hangings  are  composed 
of  paper  on  canvas  entirely  grounded  and  printed  in  oils. 
They  are  oheap,  and  can  be  scrubbed  with  soap  and 
water  without  any  harm  being  done.  Turning  to  the 
artistic  wall-papers,  we  observe  some  designed  by  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  and  other  eminent  artists,  wlSch  are  dis- 
played by  Messrs.  Jeffrey  A  Co.  Messrs.  Jeffrey  ft  Co. 
have  assisted  in  the  decorations  of  the  central  entrance, 
the  vestibule,  and  the  offices  of  the  British  Section  Com- 
mittee. In  their  own  particular  exhibit  there  are  all 
qualities  of  artistic  wall-papers,  free  from  arsenic.  Other 
excellent  illustrations  of  artistic  paper-hangings  are  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Woollams  ft  Co.,  who,  to  give  visitors 
a  just  idea  of  their  exhibits,  have  built  up  the  side  of  a 
room  with  pictures  and  prints  adorning  the  wall,  and  the 
room  partially  furnished.  Their  paper  is  guaranteed  to 
be  entirely  free  from  arsenic.  Visitors  have  a  further 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  wall-papers  of  this  firm  in  the 
eastern  vestibule,  near  the  Porte-Rapp,  and  which 
afford  a  good  notion  of  the  extent  of  their  manufacture 
of  these  fabrics. 

Some  novel  features  are  to  be  noted  among  the  makers 
of  night-lights.  From  a  night-light  known  as  Broad's 
patent  night-light,  it  will  be  found  that  a  better  light  is 
emitted,  due  to  the  wick  being  plaited  instead  of  twisted. 
The  wick  continues  to  stand  upright  after  the  wax  sur- 
rounding it  is  all  melted,  because  it  is  fastened  to  a  small 
piece  of  tin.  There  has  long  been  room  for  improvements 
in  the  night-light  manufacture,  and  they  will  be  readily 
welcomed  amongst  those  for  whom  the  night-light  is  an 
indispensable  article.  Some,  it  will  be  seen,  now  have 
a  plaster  basis,  which  do^s  away  with  tho  service 
of  the  saucers,  and  avoids,  to  some  extent,  the  risk  of 
fire. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  first-rate  exhibits  of 
Messrs.  Doulton  ft  Co.,  but  did  not  make  a  complete 
survey  of  their  newest  improvements.  Amongst  these 
are  a  bath  water-heater,  with  automatic  regulator  for 
turning  down  the  gas  when  the  water-supply  is  ex- 
hausted, thus  preventing  explosions.  A  float  valve  in  a 
small  separate  cylinder  is  used,  which  is  connected  with 
the  gas-cock,  and  as  the  water  falls  into  the  cylinder  the 
floater  presses .  on  the  cock,  and  so  turns  out  the  gas. 
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The  simplex  Hopper  closet  is  peculiar  on  account  of 
the  entrance  into  the  syphon  being  so  pinched  that  the 
water  bursts  through  with  greater  force »  and,  therefore, 
cleanses  better. 

Another  exhibit  interesting  to  sanitarians  is  seen  in  a 
closet  with  a  separate  flush  for  the  trap  of  the  oyerflow 
pipe  from  the  pan ;  it  often  happens  that  the  water  in 
the  minor  trap  is  not  changed  either  thoroughly  or  fre^ 
quently  enough,  but  with  the  separate  flush  much  of  the 
danger  is  overcome.  All  these  exhibita  are  to  be  viewed 
in  the  immense  Machinery  GuUery  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars. 


REPORTS    OF    MEDICAL   OFFICERS 
OF    HEALTH. 


"  SovMthiaff  attMaptad,  aonuiMiHf  done." 

Abnold  (Population,  7,215). — ^Dr.  Lamb's  report  deals 
chiefly  with  the  incidence  of  ajmotio  diaease  during  1888, 
small-pox  and  diphtheria  in  particular  being  more  than 
usually  persistent.  The  first  case  of  smaU- 
Small-pox.  pox,  infected  from  an  unknown  source,  was 
the  centre  of  contagion  to  all  the  others,  and 
by  its  concealment  the  disease  was  able  to  make  headway. 
The  succeeding  cases  were  isolated  as  soon  as  the  disease 
developed  itself ;  there  was  no  further  spread,  and  the  town 
was  saved  from  what  might  have  been  a  serious  epidemic. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  case  being  in  the  house  of 
a  milk-seller,  and  the  sale  of  the  mUk  continued  through 
the  fortnight  of  the  illness,  not  a  single  case  of  infection 
from  this  cause  occurred.  Considerii^  the  frequency  with 
which  milk  has  acted  as  the  carrier  of  searlet  fever  and 
other  poisons,  one  would  expect  it  to  convey  readily  the 
poison  of  small-pox.  One-half  of  the  oases  of  diphtheria 
were  associated  with  sanitary  defects  and  one-half  fol- 
lowed measles.  Dr.  Lamb  partioularizes 
£«J®^®  •*  imperfect  scavenguig"  as  the  worst  part 
•oavengmg.  ^^  ^^^  sanitation  of  Arnold,  and  to  this 
cause  must  be  attributed  the  typhoid  fever  oases.  Diarr- 
h(Ba,  though  prevailing  moderately  and  never  very 
severe,  caused  five-sixths  of  the  zymotic  rate  of  8-44  per 
1,000.     The  general  death-rate  was  17^  per  1,000. 

Bahhslet   Urbah   and  Rcsal  (Populations,   29,000 
and  24,000). — Dr.  Michael  Sadler  has  a  good  deal  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  isolation  in  his  reports  for  the 
ggjg*!^        year  1888.     The  epidemic  history  of  the  year 
was  such  as  to  demonstrate  to  the  utmost  the 
advantages  of  this  proceeding,  an  outbreak  of  small-pox 
leading  to  the  erection  of  a  temporary  building  which  was 
of  cpreat  service  in  checking  the  disease.   This  involved  an 
outlay  of  some  £600,  and  there  is  little  doubt  the  money 
was  well  spent  That  the  district  will  be  spared  any  anxiety 
for  the  future  in  this  respect  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  a 
native  of  the  town,  who  has  offered  to  pro- 
hmmital.        ^'^^  *  ^^^  fever  hospital,  on  certain  con- 
^^*^  ditions,  on  a  site  to  be  chosen  by  the  corpo- 

ration. Besides  isolation  wards  a  special  building  is  to 
be  provided  for  small-pox,  in  which  provision  will  be 
made  for  passing  the  infected  air  through  a  furnace  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Hospitals  Commis- 
sion of  1882.  This  will  be  the  first  buUding  of  the  kind 
in  England.  The  usual  sanitary  inspections  and  other 
work  were  carried  out  during  the  year,  though  the  work 
of  combating  the  spread  of  the  small-pox  epidemic  took 
up  a  great  amount  of  time.  In  the  important  matters  of 
water  supply,  sewerage*  and  sewage  disposal.  Dr.  Sadler 
reports  that  the  condition  of  Bamsley  was  satisfactory. 
His  account  of  the  rural  district  is  not  quite  so  favour- 
able, the  system  of  sewers  being  often  inoomplete  and 
the  scavenging  neglected.  Each  year,  however,  some 
advance  has  been  made.  With  regard  to  symotic  dis- 
eases, there  was  less  scarlatina  than  In  1887,  and  not  so 


much  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  On  the  other  hand* 
measles  was  very  prevalent  and  unusually  fatal  in  some- 
townships.  Diphtheria  was  more  prevalent  than  usual^ 
whilst  croup  was  exceptionally  fatal. 

BsLPBB  Rural  (Population,  18,988). — In  reporting 
on  the  amount  of  sanitary  work  carried  out  daring  1888, 
beyond  the  performance  of  general  routine,  Mr.  Allen  has 
little  to  add  to  previous  reports.  The  dis- 
^^^  trict  possesses  as  yet  no  hospital  for  infec- 
^  tious  diseases,  and  an  outbreak  of  small-pox^ 

extending  to  18  cases,  was,  therefore,  a  cause  of  consider- 
able anxiety.    The  most  strict  quarantine  was. 
Small-pox.     insisted  upon ;   re-vaocination  was  performed 
weekly  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  constant 
attention  and  active  interference  the  disease  was  at  length 
stamped  out.    The  authority  appointed  a  small  committee 
with  power  to  erect  a  hospital-tent  for  the  purposes  of 
stricter  isolation,  but  fortunately  this  expense  was  avoided, 
though  the  compensation  for  burning  clothes  and  bed- 
ding was  a  serious  item.     Scarlet  fever  was 
^^^^  prevalent    through    the    autam»    months. 

Children  living  in  isolated  cottages  in  tb» 
fields  were  attacked,  where,  as  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, no  personal  conunnnication  with  other  cases  had 
taken  place.  Mr.  Allen*s  opinion  is  that  the  contents  of 
pedlars'  baskets  are  not  seldom  the  carriers  of  thsse 
zymotic  poisons.  These  people  go  from  door  to  door  and 
are  not  oarefiU  where  they  place  thebr  baskets.  The 
death-rate  of  the  district,  14*1  per  1,000,  was  one  degree 
higher  than  that  of  1887,  but  the  mean  rate  is  a  favonr- 
able  one,  more  especially  when  the  excessive  infantile 
mortality,  the  blot  on  an  otherwise  satisfaotory  picture, 
is  taken  into  consideration. 

BouBHBMOUTH    (Population,  82,025> — T%e  very  low 
symotic  death-rate  recorded  by  Mr.  ^nsey-Morgan  for 
1888,  -87  per  1,000,  may  be  regarded  as  a  direct  testi- 
mony to  the  healthiness  of  this  town,  yet  the  year  was  one 
of  decided  progress  in  perfecting  its  sanitary  condition. 
The  comparatively  small  number  of  cases  of  infectious 
sickness  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
J;;J«Sg<;""      Model  Sanitary  Hospital,  the  oases  of  scar- 
'***^'**-        let  fever  and  diphtheria  imported  into  the 
district  having  been  speedily  isolated,  and  the  spread 
of  infection  checked.     The  existence  of  the    •'quaran- 
tine'' cottage  is  also  an  immense  boon,  forming}  as  it 
does,  an  intermediate  abode  to  the  hospital,  and  thus- 
providing  additional  precaution  against  the  risks  of  eon- 
tagiou.       The    various    districts     and    premises   were 
thoroughly  visited,  and  were  found  in   generally  good 
condition.      Mr.    Kinsey-Morgan  reports  that  a  better 
system  of  ventilation  is  required  in  some  of 
wSlatlon.    *^®  •lementary  schools,  but  that  their  bx- 
rangements  are  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 
The  usual  test  raids  were  made  under  the  Adulteration 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  but  the  food  snpplj 
is  so  good  that  it  has  not  been  found  neces- 
sary to  condemn  a  single  article  as  unwhole- 
some during  the  past   three    years.      The 
water  supply  is  also  excellent.     The  death- 
rate  from  all  causes  was  14  K)  per  1,000,  but,  excluding 
visitors,  it  amounts  only  to  9*75.  ' 

Gbotdor  (Population,  95,700>— Dr.  Philpot  describes  | 
the  year  1888  as  an  uneventful  one,  yet  noteworthy  ^ 
havmg  the  lowest  death-rat«,  1817  per  1,000,  the  lowest  | 
zymotic  rate,  1-27,  and  the  lowest  hifant  mortality,  ^f 
of  any  year  previously  recorded.  Steady  progress^ 
made  in  many  directions,  the  general  condition  of  the 
borough  being  at  the  close  of  the  year  very  satisfactory- 
There  is  still  the  need  for  proper  hospitw 
™W**  accommodation  for  infections  diseases.  The 
presence  of  such  diseases  as  small-pox,typn^' 
and  scarlet  fevers  during  the  year,  and  the  doubtful  ohi* 
raoter  of  home  isolation  should  be  sufficient  to  roos0  \^^ 
anthoritlM  to  a  sense  of  the  need  of  addiqg  an  isolatioD 
hospital  to  their  sanitary  ajmlianoes.  Fortunately  tnerB 
was  no  epidemic;  but  Dr.  Philp^was  mudi  occupi** 
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with  work  in  connection  with  infeotious  diseasea.  Diph* 
theria  showed  a  marked  decline,  both  in  prevalence  and 
norlality  as  compared  with  1887 ;  and  though  fire  more 
deaths  were  recorded  from  typhoid  fever,  the  oasea  noti- 
fied were  eleven  less.  Appended  to  the  report  is  a  snm- 
marj  of  the  aanitaiy  work,  a  list  of  the  roads  in  which  a 
honse-to-honse  inspection  wae  made,  and  the  nanal  tables 
of  vital  statistics. 

RiHLET  (Population,  55,520). — A.  severe  and  fatal 
epidemic  of  measles  in  this  town  had  an  adverse  influence 
on  the  vital  statistics  of  1888,  as  it  raised  the 
symotio  death-rate  far  above  that  of  any 
recent  year,  and  augmented  the  proportion  of 
infantile  mortality,  ahready  somewhat  in  excess.  It  also 
increased  the  responsibilities  and  labours  of  the  sanitary 
staff,  in  that  temporary  assistance  had  to  be  procured,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  necessary  supervision  over  cases 
known  to  exist.  Dr.  Swift  Walker  had  also  to  contend 
with  small-pox ;  but,  thaio&s  to  the  efficient 
Small-pox.  isolation  afforded  by  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Hospital,  the  epidemic  passed  off  with  only 
19  cases,  and  not  one  of  them  fatal.  The  deaths  from 
sU  causes  exceeded  the  number  in  the  previous  year 
by  136,  and  when  it  is  noted  that  the  increase  in  deaths 
from  zymotic  diseases  was  144,  the  effects  of  this  disas- 
trous visitation  can  readily  be  ganged.  The  only  other 
disease  showing  an  increase  was  whooping- 
JJJ^"«-  cough.  Dr.  Walker  reports  that  the  notiflca- 
^^  tion  scheme  worked  well,  as  by  visiting  the 

houses  after  a  notification  had  been  received,  many 
wretched  dwellings,  which  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  found  out,  were  renovated  and  made  habitable  and 
wholesome.  The  general  death-rate  was  2<)*7,  and  the 
zymotic  rate  4r'6  per  1,000. 

HuBDBBsFiELD    (Population,    92,825).— Dr.    Spottis- 
woode    Cameron   reports  a  death-rate   for  the  second 
quarter  of  1889  of  19-15  per   1,000,  against  18-20  per 
1,000  in  the  large  towns.     Measles  and  scarlatina  had 
both  been  prevalent,  and  the  former  disease  caused  no  less 
than  1*25  of  tbe  general  deatn-rate.    Attention  is  drawn 
to  the  special  and  fatal  prevalence  of  measles 
Xeaales.        in  those  parts  of  the  borough  lying  near  the 
riwers.     Dr.  Cameron  remarks  that  there  is 
nothing  alarming  in  the  bills  of  mortality, 
Biver.  but  to  further  reduce  the  rates  to  a  satis- 

factory extent  the  river  must  be  cleansed  and 
more  houses  built. 

LivEBPooL  n^opulation,  599,788).— The  health  returns 
of  a  city  secono  only  in  population  to  the  metropolis,  and 
with  a  far  greater  density,  must  always  be  a 
matter  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants, 
bat  to  the  general  public.  The  totals  are  im- 
mense, and  afford  the  most  striking  example  of  what  can 
be  effected  by  good  sanitary  work  in  overcoming,  or  at 
least  mitigating,  the  evils  and  disadvantages  of  crowding 
a  large  number  of  people  on  a  limited  area.  Dr.  J.  Stop- 
ford  Taylor  has  shown  in  previous  reports  how  the  gra- 
dual reduction  of  the  death-rate  has  proceeded  with  the 
Bteady  progress  of  sanitary  measures,  and  in  1888  it 
reached  the  low  rate  of  20-3  per  1,000.  The  work  is 
well-planned  and  well  carried  out,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  weak  spots  in  the  administration,  but 
-^^^  towards  further  improvement  we  would  en- 
^2^y*  dorse  Dr.  Taylor's  reconmiendations  for  in- 
aceommoda-  creased  hospital  acconmiodation,  and  for 
tion  needed,  greater  facilities  to  the  scavenging  depart- 
ment to  remove  more  frequently  the  contents 
Scavenging,  of  ashpits.  The  necessity  for  the  quick 
removal  of  all  refuse  from  the  proximity  of 
dwelling-houses  is  universally  conceded,  but  the  difficulty 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  way  it  could  be  effected  as  in  the 
increased  cost.  The  inspection  of  lodging- 
houses  is  an  important  branch  of  the  work  of 
the  city,  and  involved  a  total  of  87,488  day 
visits  and  5,886  at  night.  The  great  and  fatal  prevalence 
of  small-pox  in  Sheffield  and  Preston,  and 
SoiaIl.pQz.  the  frequent  outbreaks  in  many  Lancashire 
towns,  necessitated  much  watchfulness  on  the 
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part  of  the  sanitary  staff,  owing  to  the  constant  and  rapid 
intercourse  between  the  different  communities.  This 
anxiety  was  much  increased  by  the  importation  of  cases 
by  ships  from  Spain,  where  the  disease  was  very  preva- 
lent, and  the  passage  being  a  short  one  the  disease  was 
not  developed  in  some  instances  until  after  the  arrival  of 
the  vessels  in  port.  Of  27  cases,  7  were  traced  to  impor- 
tation from  Sheffield,  1  from  Preston,  4  from  tramps,  8 
from  ships,  and  7  were  supposed  to  have  occurred  from 
association  with  seamen  who  came  from  infected  ships. 
A  mortality  map  of  typhoid  fever  appended 
gngo*^  to  the  report  shows  that  1888  was  marked  by 
the  smallest  number  of  doaths  in  any  year, 
being  88  fewer  than  in  1887,  and  147  less  than  the 
average. 

Monmouth  Rural  (Population,  23,694). — Dr.  George 
Willis  reports  favourably  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  this 
district,  this  being  maintained  by  a  system  of  constant 
inspection.  A  good  deal  of  work  was  entailed  during 
1888  by  a  severe  outbreak  of  diphtheria  which  assumed 
such  proportions  as  to  justify  a  Government  inspection. 
Measles  was  also  prevalent  and  proved  to  be  the  most 
fatal  epidemic  form  of  sickness.  But  few  sanitary  defects 
could  be  discovered  in  connection  with  the  cases  of 
diphtheria,  and  Mr.  Spear,  the  Government 
Diphtheria.  Inspector,  seems  to  regard  heredity  as  the 
probable  explanation  of  the  outbreak,  sore 
throats  havmg  been  common  in  the  district  for  some 
years.  But  in  Dr.  Willis's  opinion  this  fails  to  explain  a 
later  outbreak.  Several  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  met 
with  but  none  were  fatal.  All  drainage  defects  connected 
therewith  were  promptly  remedied.  The  death-rate  for 
the  year  was  13*54  per  1,000. 

.  Oldham  (Population,  138,220). — Dr.  James  Niven  is 
continuing  his  crusade  against  the  unsanitary  influences 
at  work  in  Oldham,  and  that  the  year  1888  was  marked 
by  the  lowest  death-rate  on  record  is  a  gratifying  circum- 
stance. A  numj)er  of  important  questions  were  dealt 
with  during  the  year,  including  the  smoke  question,  the 
nuisance  arising  from  the  discharge  of  hot  water  into  the 
sewers,  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  courts  of  Oldham, 
the  condition  of  the  tips,  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
sewage,  and  other  matters,  and  a  distinct  advance  has 
been  made  in  many  directions.  More  work  was  done  in 
house  improvement  than  has  ever  been  done 
ramment  ^«'<>™'  Courts  were  paved  and  sewered,  and 
cases  of  over-crowding  abated.  The  matter 
which  occupied  the  greatest  amount  of  public  attention 
during  the  year  was  small-pox.  Commencing 
SmaJl-pox.  at  the  end  of  December  1887,  small-pox  con- 
tinued to  increase  up  to  May  1888,  after 
which  it  rapidly  declined,  and  in  the  boginmng  of  Sep- 
tember, suddenly  died  out.  At  no  time  did  it  reach 
anything  like  alarming  dimensions,  although  the  number 
of  cases  was  sufficiently  large  and  scattered  to  necessitate 
the  utmost  vigilance  and  promptness.  In  a  small  out- 
break  of  typhoid  fever  which  cropped  up 
^^^^  suddenly  at  the  end  of  October,  Dr.  Niven 
had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  excluding  all 
but  two  causes,  viz.  contamination  of  the  water  supply 
and  a  sudden  development  of  conditions  of  the  subsoil, 
which  favoured  the  growth  of  the  infective  matter  of 
typhoid.  A  corresponding  experience  in  Manchester  and 
Sidford  seemed  to  point  to  this  latter  condition  as  part  of 
causation.  If  there  were  contamination  of  the  water  in 
Oldham  it  probably  occurred  after  the  entrance  of  the 
main  into  the  town.  As  a  means  of  ensuring  a  pure  milk 
T  rwuw^  "^PP^y*  ^'  Niven  instituted  an  inspection  of 
of^^?"  the  neighbouring  farm-houses,  and  the  results 
show  that  a  serious  task  is  in  prospect  to 
bring  them  into  a  sanitary  condition,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  that  this  duty  should  be  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently performed.  The  outstanding  features  of  the  year 
may  be  said  to  be  the  lowered  mortality,  especially  in 
young  children,  the  diminished  zymotic  rate,  the  lowered 
death-rate  from  phthisis,  and  the  increase,  at  all  ages,  of 
the  death-rate  from  pneumonia. 

Smbthwick  (Population,  31,000). —Ilr^  Marsh  Jack- 
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8on*s  first  annual  report  to  this  authority  shows  that  he 
has  heen  diligently  acquainting  himself  with  the  defi- 
ciences  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  district,  and  has 
with  equal  zeal  taken  upon  himself  their  reform.  The 
existing  closet  and  ashpit  arrangements  he 
Ashpits  too    considers  altogether  unsatisfactory.     Most  of 

^^T^ed.     ***®  P^**  *''®  *°°  ^*'''^®  ^^  *^^  *^®^''  <ii™on«o'i« » 
scarcely  ever  is  the  soakage  of  liquid  sewage 
into  the  surrouQding  ground  provided  against,  and  in  only 
a  veiy   few  instances   is   there  any  system   of  proper 
covering  or  ventilation.     The  use   of  well- 
^5^^^**^     water  for  drinking  purposes  was  found  to 
over.       j^^^^  ^^jj  responsible  for  many  of  the  typhoid 
fever  cases  that  came  under  notice;   31  samples   were 
submitted  for  analysis,  and  of  these  20  were  condemned. 
The  statistics  of  the  year  do  not  call  for  special  comment. 
There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  death-rate,  17*1  per 
3,000  against  16-7  in  the  previous  year,  and  zymotic  dis- 
eases gave  a  death-rate  of  1*7  per  1,000.     The  epidemics 
that  prevailed  were  fortunately  of  a  mild  type. 

Stafford  (Population,  18,928).— Dr.  F.  Milnes  Blumer 
records  for  the  year  1888  a  decrease  in  the  population, 
which,  with  a  lower  marriage-rate  and  a  considerably 
smaller  number  of  births,  must  undoubtedly  be  attributed 
to  a  common  cause,  namely,  depression  in  the  staple  trade 
of  the  Borough.  In  other  respects  the  returns  are  much 
about  the  average  of  previous  years,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  no  serious  epidemic  had  to  be  recorded. 
Small-pox  was  twice  introduced,  but  thanks 
SmaU-poz.  to  the  foresight  of  the  health  committee  in 
providing,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
means  for  dealing  with  this  disease,  a  check  was  put 
upon  its  spread.  Some  cases  of  diphtheria  were  found  to 
be  connected  with  a  polluted  water  supply, 
^S^*^SJ*  *°^  ^^'^  ^*"  associated  with  the  emanations 
ana  water.  ^^^  ^  ^^jj^  which  was  flooded  by  the  over- 
flow from  a  small  cess-tank  and  a  choked  drain.  Dr. 
Blumer  calls  attention  to  the  large  and  increasing  number 
of  slaughter-houses,  and  points  out  the  desira- 
'*MA»d!'  ^*^^*y  **'  erecting  a  public  abattour.  The 
^  supervision   of    bakehouses,   lodging-houses, 

Ac,  was  well  carried  out,  and  many  defects  were  remedied. 
Streifokd  (^Population,   21,000>     Mr.  W.  J.   Heslop 
gives  a  very  fair  account  of  the  routine  work  in  his  dis- 
trict, but  there   is  not   much  in  the  annual  report  for 
1888  which  calls  for  comment.     Improvements  of  a  minor 
character  were  effected  during  the  year  and  attention  is 
directed  to  the  possibility  of  further  improvement  in  the 
poorer  class  of  property.      No  epidemic  of  a  serious 
nature  had  to  be  dealt  with,  scarlet  fever  of  a 
Scarlet  fever,  mild    type  being   the   only  zymotic  disease 
prevalent.     One  or  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
Typhoid.        were  traced  to   defective  sanitary  arrange- 
ments,  and  these    were  at  once  remedied. 
The  death-rate  was  satisfactorily  low — 14*7  per  1,000 — 
the  z3rmotic  proportion  of  this  rate  being  1*6. 

Tauotok   Urban    (17,767)  and  Rural    (19,367).— 
Although  Dr.  H.  J.  Alford*s  reports  for  1888  are  the 
most  favourable,  as  regards  mortality,  which  he  has  ever 
been  able  to  compile,  they  reveal,  especially  in  the  rural 
district,  a  aanitary  condition  which  is  still  far  from  satis- 
factory.    The  water  supply,  pure  and  abun- 
^kiLtiton     ^^^*  *°  Taunton,  is  impure  in  many  instances 
*    in  the   surrounding   villages,   and  it  is   no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  uncemented  cesspits  and  faulty 
drains  close  to  wells,  contaminating  what  might  otherwise 
be  pure  water.    Dr.  Alford  is  of  opinion  that  in  country 
districts  any  system  of  sewerage  must  be  a 
Sewerage,      failure,  and,  as  a  rule,  prejudicial  to  health, 
owing  to  the  want  of  such  necessary  factors 
as  properly  constructed  and  thoroughly  flushed  closets, 
well  laid  and  ventilated  sewers,  and  proper  means  for  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage.     Even  in  the  town  the  system 
calls  for  improvement,  the  ventilation  being  very  bad, 
and  the  sewerage  works  inadequate  to  the  demands  upon 
them.     The  condition  of  the  dwellings  has 
DweUings.     improved ;  but  constant  and  vigilant  inspec- 
tion is  necessary  to  cope  with  the  continiudly 


recurring  nuisances,  and  upon  the  suppression  of  which 
depends  the  sanitary  well-being  of  the  district.  There 
was  a  comparative  freedom  from  zymotic  sickness.  The 
diphtheria  and  enteric  fever  cases  were  most  frequently 
associated  with  unsanitary  surroundings.  The  general 
death-rates  were  15  and  15*6  respectively. 

Ybrtnor  (Population,  7,000^.— Dr.  Russell  Woodford 
claims  for  Ventnor  the  distinction  of  having  had  during 
1888  the  lowest  death-rate  (5-7  per  1,000)  of  any  health 
resort  in  the  United  Kingdom.  His  report  certainly 
testifies  to  an  enviable  condition  of  public  health,  and  an 
excellent  state  of  sanitation.  Of  all  the  zymotic  diseases 
only  typhoid  fever  and  erysipelas  were  accountable  for 

deaths,  one  from  each  disease.  A  few  cases 
Scarlatina,     of  scarlatina  occurred,  the  first  being  that  of 

a  servant  who  contracted  the  disease  while 
in  attendance  on  two  convalescent  children  brought  down 
from  London.  By  careful  attention  to  disinfection  and 
isolation  the  disease  was  kept  in  check,  and  there  was  no 
fatal  case.     The  undoubted  qualifications  of  Ventnor  as  a 

health  resort  for  consumptives  attracted  a 
Phthisis.        large  number  of  visitors  suffering  from  that 

fatal  disease.  Of  those  who  came  to  the 
district  during  the<  last  year,  37  succumbed  to  their 
malady,  besides  7  i'lhabitants  who  had  become  residents 
by  virtue  of  necetiity.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
the  town  possesseso'  pxire  water  supply. 

Wavbrtreb  (Fopulation,  14,800).— Dr.  H.  Harvey's 
report  for  1888  p-^sents  many  satisfactory  features,  the 
most  important  Mflng  a  marked  reduction  in  the  death- 
rate.  This  was  t  *  i  lowest  of  any  for  the  past  ten  years, 
with  the  excepticn  of  1879,  when  it  was  13-4  per  1,000, 
as  compared  witH  i-Oo  for  the  year  under  notice.  The 
absence  of  any-^^vere  epidemic  no   doubt  contributed 

largely  to  this  result,  while  there  was  a 
Beduoed  markedly  diminished  mortality  among  very 
moAtmor-    y^Qng  children,  more  especially  under  the 

heading  of  "debility  from  birth."  Dr. 
Harvey  has  before  Suggested  a  probable  connection  be- 
tween this  common  factor  of  a  large  infant  mortality  and 
the  long  continued  scarcity  of  work,  with  the  attendant 
poverty  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  diminution  under  this  heading  was  coincident, 
during  1888,  with  less  pressing  poverty  and  loss  slack- 
ness of  work  than  during  the  two  previous  years.    Only 

20  deaths  o<^:irred  from  zymotic  causes,  in 
^^®t  gpj^  f^-       .Tide-spread  prevalence  of  scarlet 

fevery  •td  the  1  death  from  measles  was  is 
striking  contrast  to  the  26  recorded  in  1887.  A  lazge 
amount  of  useful  sanitary  work  was  carried  out. 


SURVEYORS'   AND    SANITARY 
INSPECTORS'  REPORTS. 


BouRNRMOUTH  (Population.    82,026).— Mr.    W.    Geo. 

Cooper's  report  for   1888   describes  Bournemouth  as  a 

thoroughly  safe  health  resort,  and  the  sani- 

Gw)dsani-     ^^y  condition  therein  set  forth,   the  good 

^^'  general    standard    of    the    houses,   business 

premises,  lodgmg-houses,  Ac,  and  the  means  available 
for  dealing  with  infectious  diseases,  bear  out  this  asser- 
tion. The  number  of  sanitary  operations  during  the 
year  was  1,351,  effected  in  593  houses.  Examination 
was  made  into  the  drainage  of  38  villas  or 
o?^Ss*&c  ^"^®  lodgmg  houses,  6  boarding  schools  and 
'  '  8  hotels,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  in 
each  case  have  been  brought  up  to  the  standard  required 
by  the  bye-laws  relating  to  new  streets  and  buildings. 

Oldham  rPopnlation  138,220).— An  outbreak  of  small- 
pox with  which  the  year  1888  opened,  occupied  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the 
performance  of  routine  inspection,  Ac,  Nevertheless,  the 
record  of  sanitary  work  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rush- 
worth  was  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  many  improve- 
ments were  effected.    House-to-house  inspection  revealed 
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many  serious  defects,  which  otherwise  might  never  have 
been  brought  to  light.  He  reports  that  1,809  defective 
jmd  blocked  drains  were  dealt  with ;  292  slopstone  pipes 
emitting  sewer  gas  into  the  houses  were  disconnected, 
and  307  broken  and  blocked  slopstone  pipes  repaired.  A 
great  deal  of  time  was  devoted  by  the  staff  to  secure  that 
&e  work  done  should  be  thorough,  the  re-inspection  of 
nuisances  and  work  under  notice  involving  7,676  visits. 
The  slaughter-house  inspections  have  been  remarkably 
Iree  from  complaints  as  to  anything  of  a  suspicious  or 
unsound  character,  and  the  quality  of  the  meat  exhibited 
in  the  markets  and  the  butchers*  shops  was  generally 
satisfactory.  Mr  Rushworth  had  to  deal  with  two  out- 
breaks of  contagious  diseases  in  animals,  one  of  pleuro- 
poenmonia,  and  one  of  swine  fever.  He  was  also 
eompelled  at  another  place  to  kill  healthy  cattle  alleged 
to  have  been  in  contact  with  infected  cattle,  in  the 
adjoining  county  division  of  Ashton. 

Shethwick  (Population  81,000). — Mr.  James  Asbury's 
report  for  1888  comprises  the  following:  Premises  visited, 
1,953;  foul  drains,  closets  and  cesspools  creating  nui- 
sances, 250;  cases  of  over-crowding, .  2 ;  houses  cleansed 
and  disinfected,  821 ;  canal  boats  visited,  169 ;  samples 
of  water  obtained  for  analysis,  31  >$  ashpits  emptied, 
4,178 ;  closets  emptied,  6,578. 

Stbetpobd  (Population,  21,000). —  *  r.  Thomas  Hill's 
report  for  1888  shows  that  a  constant,  ttention  has  been 
given  to  the  comparatively  minor  matt*  *s  which  influence 
the  sanitary  condition  of  a  town,  but  -hich  if  neglected 
are  formidable  barriers  to  real  sanitar,  progress.  Such 
are  defective  house  drains,  accumalati  s  of  refuse  and 
the  many  items  of  sanitary  routine,  '  of  which  were 
carefully  dealt  with.  Ninety-one  cu..  s  of  infectious 
disease  came  under  notice,  and  of  thes^^  22  were  sent  into 
the  Monsall  Fever  Hospital.  The  total  cost 
Hospital.  of  patients  during  the  year  was  £142  2s. ,  of 
which  £13  were  contributed  by  **  paying 
patients."  Gow-sheds,  dairies,  ^.,  and  slaughter-nouses 
were  regularly  visited ;  the  offal  from  the  latter  places 
is  removed  by  the  board  weekly  at  a  charge  of  6d.  per 
occupier.  The  number  of  ashpits  emptied  amounted  to 
9,296. 

Wavbrtbse  (Population  14,300). — Mr.  Isaac  Dixon*s 
report  shows  that  as  a  result  of  frequent  supervision 
much  useful  sanitary  work  was  carried  out  during  1888. 
Numerous  cases  of  infectious  disc  <^re  discovered  and 

reported,  33  houses  being  thereupi.  horoughly  disin- 
fected and  cleansed,  and  the  infected  bedding  and  clothing 
removed  and  stoved  or  destroyed.  The  number  of  ash- 
pits emptied  was  3,647,  or  an  average  of  304  per  month. 


ILLUSTRATED   SANITARY  PATENTS. 


11,841.     (1888.)    Improved  Method  op  Dbstbotino 

IBM  NOXIOUS   FOVBS  OR   GaSES    ARI8INO  FROM   CHEMICAL 

Maicufagtures  or  Processes.     Andrew  Noble   Ber- 
tram, Milngavie,  Stirlingshire,  N.B.     [6d.] 

This  invention,  which  has  more  particular  reference  to 
condensing  and  destroying  the  gases  and  saturated 
vapours  arising  from  recovered  soda  from  lyes  in  paper 
mills,  but  may  also  be  applied  to  chemical  works  and  all 
trades  whore  noxious  fumes  are  generated,  consists  in 
drawing  the  gases  into  an  air-tight  bricked  chamber  with 
an  arched  roof,  which  may  vary  in  area  according  to  the 
density  and  volume  of  the  gases,  by  means  of  a  rotary 
fan  D.  As  the  gases  enter  the  chamber  they  are  made  to 
paas  through  a  spray  of  water  C,  which  plays  upon  the  boss 
and  blades  of  we  air  propeller ;  by  this  means  the  gases 
are  caused  to  combine  with  the  water,  and  to  further  this 
combination  the  brick  floor  is  covered  with  about  12  inches 
of  vkater.  Crossing  at  right  angles  to  the  air  propeller  a 
wall  B  is  built  to  within  about  2  ft  6  in.  of  the  arched 
roof.  The  blast  of  the  air  propeller  drives  the  saturated 
gases  against  this  wall,  which  is  kept  cool  by  a  current  of 
air ;  and  in  order  that  the  gases  wlueh  escapa  being  non- 


condensed  may  get  free,  the  blast  is  caused  to  take  its 
course  over  the  top  of  the  wall,  where  it  is  again  met  by 
a  spray  of  water  under  pressure,  and  its  further  progress 
is  retarded  by  another  wall,  which  is  built  from  the  roof 
to  within  about  2  ft.  from  the  floor.     After  the  gases 


which  remain  still  in  vapour  have  passed  under  this  wall 
they  will  finally  be  subjected  to  another  spray  of  water 
before  passing  up  the  cldmney. 

ClaifiL — The  improvement  in  means,  as  described,  o^ 
washing  out  and  removing  the  noxious  smelling  vapours 
and  gases  liable  to  be  evolved  from  all  chemical  manu- 
factures and  processes. 

11,519.  (1888.)  Stench  Trap  for  Sewers  and 
Sbwaoe  Purposes.  John  Taylor,  31,  Mosley  Street, 
Grimshaw  Park,  Blackburn,  Lancashire.     [8d.] 

This  invention  has  especial  reference  to  those  kind  of 
traps  or  gully  gratings  or  grids  which  are  employed  in 
conjunction  with  the  drains  or  sewers  of  bouses,  4^« 

The  ateiidi  triip,  wltieh  wjll  bo  readily  Tuiderfltcia?!  from 
thn  liguroT  coni^ista  of  11  cist (?rn -box  or  receptacle  contain- 
ing ft  conicjil-filiBpod  fitiind-pipo,  with  a  semi-circular  grid 


or  grate  on  the  top.  The  stand-pipe  has  eight  slots  or 
ports  at  the  bottom,  which  are  cored  in,  so  as  to  allow 
the  water  to  drain  from  the  sewage  matter  when  there  is 
no  water  entering  the  trap. 

A  concial-shaped  cover  stands  in  the  cavity  or  water- 
lute,  and  stops  the  stench  arising  from  the  drains,  and 
also  prevents  light  and  heat  getting  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  trap,  thereby  oheckix^  the  putrefaction  of  its 
contents. 

Clainu — The  method  of  the  grate,  or  grid  socket,  and 
the  said  stand-pipe;    also    the  way* ihe^nid^ trap  is 


formed. 
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12,676.  (1888.)  Improveiients  in  Appabatus  for 
Vektilatiiig  Rooms,  Chambebb,  Buildiko6,  Ships' 
Qabins,  Railway  Carkiages,  akd  the  like.  De  Fon- 
BLANQiTB  Pbhnepatbeb,  13»  Rumford  Street,  Liverpool. 

Tnis  mYQDtioD  rctlste^  to  a  system  of  Tentilatiag  spaces 
by  employing  apparatufl  ccmprislng  air  collectors,  ex- 
tracting ni>zz\e&t  liquid  spraying  dcvicos,  and  other  in- 
genious piirtB  and  arrange menta  ;  the  said  apparatus 
being  adapted  to  operate  nnd  be  need  upon  or  above  the 
roof  of  ike  building  or  Btrnctuj-e  to  be  ventilated.  One 
great  feature  of  the  apparatus  is  the  effective  reversi- 
bility of  the  different  parts  at  times  of  chanj^e  of  wind, 
or  tho  directioQ  in  which  the  currents  of  air  may  be 
forced  by  any  e^toraal  agency*  Also  the  extreme  adapt- 
ahilitj  of  the  general  principle!  of  tbifl  invention  to  the 
ueceaflUiea  of  the  Terjotts  classes  of  but  1  dings,  ships, 
railway  trains,  or  the  like  thut  need  ventilation.  The 
details  of  the  conBtruction  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  ap- 
paratus are  fully  dei^cHbed  and  illustrated  In  the  pub- 
liflhed  speciflcntious,  being  of  a  too  voltiminous  nature  to 
be  entered  fully  upon  in  these  notes. 

13,456.     (1888.)      iMl'ROVeUENTH    IN  WaTEUFROOF  AND 

OTHKB  Garmkhts.  Joiit^ra  JoHM  BrERi!,  Stewart  Build- 
ing, New  York,  U-S,     [tid.] 

This  invention  relates  to  that  class  of  waterproof  and 
other  garments  which  are  provided  with  ventitating  means 
at  the  shoulders  or  epaulets,  and  cun^iats,  firstly,  of  an 
improved  method  of  forming  the  a!r  chamber  or  shoulder 
formr  and  J  secondly,  of  moans  used  in  connection  with 
tho  ventilating  apertures,  for  regulating  the  amount  of 
ventilation  in  the  shoulders  of  such  garmentit. 

A  perforated  base  piece  of  linen,  m  us  J  in,  silk,  or  other 
material  is  first  employed ^  of  sufficient  length  to  reach 
from  the  arm-hole  of  th^  garment  to^  or  nearly  to,  the 
neekf  and  of  suHiclent  width  to  cover  the  shoulder.  On 
to  this  baae  piece  is  fnstened  the  shoulder  form  proper, 
which  eonsists  of  hair- cloth,  hair- rub  her,  or  any  other 
elastic  stiff  material  of  greater  width  than  the  base  piece 
on  which  it  is  fastened,  so  that  it  is  forced  to  take  the 
form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  tho  two  jiieces  together 
form  a  section  Somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  truncated 
cone.  To  regulate  the  n mount  of  ventilation  a  second 
piece  of  perforated  nmtenal  is  placed  over  the  perforated 
base,  which  is  capable  of  being  slided  to  and  fro;  the 
perforations  of  thiH  eecond  piece  correspond  mth  those  of 
the  base,  and  when  it  is  moved  the  amount  of  ^ir  admitted 
is  governed  thereby. 

C/fjiVfl.^Tbe  contrivance  as  above  described. 

15,01G,  (IBS 8.)  iMFBOVKlfENTB  IN  OR  ttRLATINO  TO 
COKKECTIOlfB  FOa  THE  SCPPLT  OF  WaTEK  TQ  GlOSBT 
ApPARATtrS.       ^V]LL1AM     DlTNDAB      Sct>Tr->1<)?Ct!HIEFF,    86, 

Newman  Street,  London,  W.     [Od.] 

This  iuventiou  has  for  its  special  object  tho  improve- 
ment of   Gozmections  for  the  supply  of    water  to  closet 


apparatus,  and  more  especially  as  regards  the  connection 
of  the  bent  union  to  the  earthenware  basin  and  the  means 
of  allowing  a  certain  amount  of  play  in  fixing  water 
waste  preventing  cisterns  for  the  supply  of  same. 

The  socket  of  the  earthenware  basin  is  constructed  with 
a  slight  amount  of  internal  convergence  towards  its  exter- 
nal opening  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  leaving  a  shoulder  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of  the  union  for  the  bend  to 
abut  against  the  said  shoulder,  providing  the  union  with 
a  small  projecting  collar  so  that  when  it  is  inserted  the 
undercut  recess  in  which  it  is  placed  may  be  run  with 
cement  or  other  suitable  material,  thus  forming  a  per- 
manent key  or  bed  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  And  in  order 
to  allow  of  a  certain  amount  of  play  in  fixing  the  water 
waste  preventing  cistern  to  the  other  extremity  of  the 
down  pipe,  the  brackets  upon  which  it  is  carried  are  pro- 
vided with  slotted  holes,  thus  allowing  the  cistern  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  set  of  the  down  pipe. 

Claitn, — The  improved  mode  of  fixing  unions  to  close! 
apparatus  as  described. 

15,969.  (1888.)  iMPROVBMEirrs  in  Water  Filters. 
Robert  Gouoh,  81,  Walpole  Street,  Chelsea.     [8d.] 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improvement  in  water 
filters  attached  to  the  supply-pipe  of  any  domestic  estab- 
lishment, for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  running  supply 
of  purified  or  defecated  water. 

The  invention  opnsists  in  attaching  this  said  filter  either 
near  or  above  the  position  of  any  oiSinary  bit  tap  or  valve 
where  it  is  usually  situated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
water  from  the  supply  of  a  cistern  or  the  main. 

The  filter  is  constructed  in  a  cylindrical  form  of  glazed 
earthenware  or  of  any  other  material,  as  shown  in  draw- 
ing, with  one  or  two  openings  at  the  bottom,  and  a  flanged 


top  with  lugs,  ears,  or  flanges  for  the  purpose  of  attach- 
ing the  cover,  which  is  effected  by  the  use  of  fly  nuts. 

The  top  of  the  glazed  earthenware  cylinder  has  an 
opening  provided  a  short  distance  downwards,  with  s 
sunk  well  running  round  the  circumference  of  the  outside 
of  the  cylinder,  with  a  flanged  collar  projecting  upwards. 
A  bib  piece  of  metal  tube  is  flxed  above  the  well  for  the 
purified  water  to  flow  outwards.     At  the  bottom  of  the 
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cylinder,  sitiuited  in  the  centre,  is  an  opening  to  connect 
the  supply,  and  is  formed  with  a  flanged  bosh  piece,  with 
a  male  screw  outside,  and  a  leather  washer  or  washers 
passing  through  the  hole,  and  a  metal  cap  with  perfora- 
tions screwed  on  to  the  bush  to  hold  it  in  its  position.  A 
perforated  metal  ring  slides  over  the  perforations  in  the 
aforesaid  cap  to  prevent  any  of  the  loose  granulated 
carbon  passing  down  into  any  of  the  fittings. 

On  the  inner  flange  above  the  well  is  placed  a  ring  of 
india-rubber,  and  a  solid  block  of  carbon  inserted  in  an 
earthenware  ring  the  same  size  as  the  flange  of  the  well ; 
snd  when  the  outer  cover  is  screwed  down,  a  small  plug 
is  also  screwed  down  from  the  centre  of  the  cover  on  to 
the  top  of  the  solid  block  of  carbon  to  secure  the  carbon 
in  its  position. 

The  filter  is  charged  with  granulated  or  fine  carbon  up 
to  the  top  of  the  flange  on  the  well,  and  a  solid  carbon 
block  placed  above  in  the  manner  as  herein  described. 

The  water  passes  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  filter  and 
through  the  perforations  of  the  metal  cap  and  ring,  work- 
ing its  way  through  the  granulated  carbon  upwards  and 
percolating  through  the  solid  carbon  block,  and  down  the 
outside  of  the  earthenware  collar  into  the  well  beneath, 
and  out  of  the  overflow  or  bib  tube  in  a  continuous  run 
regulated  by  the  supply  at  the  bottom. 

Claim. — The  combination  of  the  filter  with  the  supply 
pipe,  and  the  construction  of  the  filter  as  described. 


LIST  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS 

RELATING  TO  SANITATION. 
From  July  29,  1889,  to  Auoist  31,  1889. 
IThtM  Lfst  is  specially  compiled  for  the  Sanitary  Rboord 
by  Messrs.  Rayner  ff  Casselly  Patent  Agents,  77, 
Vhancery  Lane,  Holbom^  from  whom  all  further 
information  relating  to  Patents  may  be  had  on  appli' 
cation,  gratuitously.'] 

July  29. — ^No.  11,984.    James  Jossph  Scott,  End  well  Boad, 
Brockley,  Kent.    An  improved  air*exhau8ting  chamber  for  pre- 
'  i  atticlee  of  food  liable  to  taint  and  putrefaction. 


J11I7  31. — No.  13,136.  Jaxbs  Ducxbtt  k  Altbbd  Duckett,  8, 
Quality  Coturt,  London.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  water- 
wMets.  ——' 

AxLgnat  2«— No.  13,5^.  HxvBT  JoRH  Gabbutt,  37,  Ohancery 
Lane,  London.  An  improved  portable  shower-baui  or  sham- 
pooing  dooohe.  

Antfust  6.— No.  13,457.  Whxiam  Bubtino,  Jimr.,  i,  Queen 
Tictona  Street,  I«ondon.    Improvements  in  water^oloeets. 

No.  13,459.  J08BFH  MmuueAir  &  Charles  Swindell,  p  and  10, 
Southampton  Buildings,  London.  Improvements  in  chimney  or 
ventifattii^r  caps. 

No.  13,469.  Sir  Jakes  Fabmeb,  17,  St.  Ann's  Square,  Man- 
Chester.  Apparatus  for  cleansing  ecavengers'  pails  and  like 
vessels  employed  for  carrying  oltal,  blood,  and  tmcil  matter. 

No.  12,485.  BoBEBT  WiLLLAM  Thompsob,  337,  Joffersou  Street, 
KewcasUe-upon-Tyne.  Improvements  in  flushing  cisterns  for 
water-closets  and  similar  purposes. 

No.  13,489.  Jaxbs  Hbbblbwaite,  64,  Barton  Arcade,  Man- 
Chester.  J^  improved  india-rubber  flesh-brush  for  toilet  and 
other  purposes.  

Avffiurt  9. — No.  13,633.  Thoxas  Shaw,  4,  St.  Ann's  Square, 
Ifanchester.  Improvements  utilixing  the  waste  product  from 
sewage  works  for  building  and  other  purposes. 

A.jxgnmt  12.— No.  13,683.  Gborob  Moobb,  31,  Mytholmes 
Teirace,  Haworth,  Keighley,  Yorkshire.  Improvements  in  the 
method  of  supplying  water  to  brushes  used  for  cleansing 
IiiiriNjiofl.  ■ 

Angtist  13.— No.  13,714.  BoBEBT  Lucas  Dowhton  A  Jakes 
Williak  Shbppabd  Dowvtob,  39,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London.    Improvements  in  dust  collectors. 

No.  13.761.  Williak  Phillips  Thokpson,  6,  Lord  Street, 
liverpooL  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  wadiing  machines. 
(Bnmo  Hermann,  Hecht,  Qermany.) 

AnffTist  14.— No.  13,837.  Saktjbl  Bioby,  7,  Coronation 
Stieet,  Blackpool,  LancaiJiire.  Improvements  in  machines  for 
washing  purposes. 

Angtuit  16.— No.  13,943.  John  Howib,  63,  Yincent  Street, 
Qlasgow.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  syphon  flushing 
dstons. 


AxupBUSt  21.— No.  13,164.  JoHv  Sblcbaio,  14,  Westmoreland 
Street^  Cornhin,  Ghisgow.    A       


garments. 


L  method  of  ventilating  waterproof 


▲uipist  22.— No.  15,336.  GBOBaE  Bobinson  ft  Sakvel  £d- 
WABDS,  8,  Quality  Court,  London.  Improvements  in  ventilating 
hats,  caps,  and  other  coverings  for  the  head. 

AmpOLMt  23.— No.  13,391.  Jakes  Hbbblbwaite,  64,  Barton, 
Arcade,  Mandiester.  Improvements  in  ventilating  and  other 
waterproof  nurments.  

▲lunist  28.— No.  13,590.  John  Watson,  36,  Douglas  Build- 
ings, Marshalsea  Boad,  London.  Improvement  in  we  ventila- 
tion of  waterproof  and  other  garments. 

▲uipist  29.— No.  13.618.  Joseph  Chablbs  Lbdo,  8,  Vauvert 
Street,  St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey.    An  improved  ventilator. 

No.  13,646.  Alpbbd  Savill  Tokkins,  38,  Southampton  Build- 
ings, London.    Improved  portable  bath. 

▲ugust  30.— No.  13,700.  Chablbs  Biixoie,  6,  Lord  Street, 
LiverpooL    A  new  or  improved  manufocture  of  soap. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED.— 1888. 
10,343.    WnsoB.    Turkish  bath,  ^.    6d. 
11,519.    Tatlob.    Sewer  stench.trap.    8d. 
i5»703«    SwiN OLER  &  AiBET.    Dostpan  and  duder-slfter.    8d. 
13,509.    HucHABD.    Portable  urinal.    6d. 
i3,668«    Tatlob.    Stench-trap  for  sewers,  &c.    8d. 

1889. 
7,935.    HODOE.    Scrubbing  floors.    8d. 
5,054.    Eekp.    Testing  drains.    6d. 
6,133.    Baksbotto".    Flushing  water-closets.    6d. 
,790.    Cassard.    Portable  water-closets.    Sd. 
1,483.    DucKBTT  k  DncKETT.    Water-closots,  fto.    6d. 
9,638.    Holland.    Water-closets,  fto.    8d. 

The  above  Specifications  may  be  had  from  Messrs. 
Rayner  &  Casscll,  Patent  Agents,  37,  Chancery  Lane,  at 
the  prices  quoted. 

♦ 

NEW   INVENTIONS. 


J; 


SCAPE'S  WATERPROOF  BOOTS. 
Mb.  Sgafe,  20,  Albion  Street,  Leeds,  is  the  inventor  and 
patentee  of  a  boot  of  considerable  hygienic  value  known 
as  Scafe*8  patent  leather  and  rubber  combination  boot. 
Next  to  the  uppers  is  a  long  leather  sole  extending  from 
heel  to  toe,  attached  to  which  is  a  sole  of  the  best 
vulcanized  rubber  containing  on  its  under  surface  a 
number  of  rubber  studs  or  discs  which  pass  through 
holes  in  the  outer  leather  sole  from  which  they  project, 
as  shown  in  the  aocompanjring  illustration,  giving  a 
comfortable,  elastic,  and  noiseless  tread.  The  chief  re- 
commendation of  these  boots  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 


however,  rests  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  quite  impervi* 
ous  to  wet  and  damp,  and  they  are  said  by  more  than 
one  medical  man  to  have  been  found  to  prevent  rheu- 
matic affections  due  to  these  causes.  Rubber,  it  is 
well  known,  is  much  less  susceptible  to  both  wet  and 
damp  than  leather,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  more 
durable  and  comfortable  to  the  feet.  The  ills  attributable 
to  damp  feet  are  legion,  and  the  advantages  of  having  a 
boot  BO  constructed  as  to  render  such  a  condition  well 
nigh  impossible,  without  being  at  the  same  time  unduly 
heavy,  are  very  great.  For  medical  officers  of  health,  a 
boot  which  is  both  noiseless  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient, 
and  proof  against  the  inroads  of  snow  and  rain,  besides 
being  very  durable,  has  a  distinc^'^^aliDe'.  ^^  ^^^  "^^ 
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POLICE    COURT    CASES. 


SAT^  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT  (1876). 
Adcltbxultbd  Milk. 

On  Friday,  Au^st  16,  William  Abbey,  farmer,  of 
Roydon,  Essex,  was  summoned  at  the  Worship  Street 
Police  OoTxrt  for  that  he,  on  July  20  last,  did  unlawfully 
sell,  consign  and  deliver  at  the  Cambridge  Heath  Railway 
Station  in  this  district,  milk  which  was  adulterated  with 
20  per  cent,  and  22  per  cent,  of  added  water.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Weston,  sanitary  inspector,  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the 
Bethnal  Green  Vestry.  Mr.  Rlcketts,  solicitor,  defended. 
The  inspector  deposed  that  he,  on  July  20  last,  attended 
at  the  Cambridge  Heath  Railway  Station  and  took  samples 
of  milk  from  two  chums  bearing  the  name  and  address  of 
the  defendant  and  consigned  by  label  to  Mr.  W.  W. 
Burrows,  of  Cambridge  Road.  The  samples  were  bottled, 
sealed  and  marked  in  the  presence  of  the  consignee,  Jifr. 
Burrows,  and  a  witness.  The  samples  were  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  analyst,  whose  cei*tiiicate  of  analysis 
produced  showed  20  and  22  per  cent,  of  added  water 
respectiyely.  Mr.  W.  W.  Burrows  and  G^rge  Thomas 
ELall,  of  No.  178,  Cambridge  Road,  corroborated  the  in- 
spector's statement  as  to  the  sampling  of  the  milk.  For 
the  defence  Mr.  Ricketts  called  the  defendant,  who  swore 
that  he  did  not  adulterate  the  milk,  and  produced  two 
men  in  his  employ,  who  also  swore  that  the  milk  was 
delivered  by  them  pure  at  Roydon  Station,  and  that  the 
milk  must  have  been  adulterated  in  transit.  Mr.  Weston 
submitted  that  the  defendant  was  responsible  for  the 
delivery  of  the  milk  in  a  pure  state  at  Cambridge  Heath 
Station.  The  magistrate,  Mr.  Montague  Williams,  said  this 
was  his  view  of  the  ease.  The  defendant  was  tiien  fined 
£4,  with  128.  costs. 

At  the  Aston  Police  Court,  August  2,  before  Messrs.  A. 
W.  Wills  and  A.  Johnson,  Thomas  Brown,  dairyman, 
Woodland  Farm,  Wellesdon  Road,  Hands  worth,  was  sum- 
moned at  the  instance  of  Benjamin  Bolt,  inspector  under 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  to  the  Aston  Local  Board,  for 
selling  adulterated  milk.  Mr.  Ashford  (Messrs.  Ansell 
and  Ashford)  appeared  in  support  of  the  information,  and 
Mr.  Dorsett  (barrister)  defended.  Bolt  deposed  to  pur- 
ohasmg  a  sample  from  the  defendant  on  the  day  in  ques- 
tion as  he  was  on  his  round  delivering  milk.  A  portion 
of  the  milk  had  been  submitted  to  the  public  analyst, 
who  had  certified  that  the  sample  was  adulterated  with 
10  per  cent,  of  added  water.  For  the  defence  it  was  sub- 
mitted that  recently  defendant  had  lost  two  of  his  cows, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  own  supply  of  milk  being  in- 
sufficient for  the  supply  of  his  customers,  defendant  had 
been  compelled  to  make  daily  purchases  from  milk  sellers 
whom  he  met  promiscuously  in  the  streets.  On  the  day 
in  question  his  supply  of  milk  ran  short,  and  he  pur- 
chased half  a  gallon  from  a  man  whom  he  had  never  seen 
before.  It  was  from  this  quantity  of  milk  that  Bolt  tooj^ 
his  sample.  Defendant  had  been  convicted  of  selling 
adulterated  milk  on  several  previous  occasions.  Mr. 
Wills  said  that  those  people  who  sold  adulterated  milk, 
and  thus  robbed  people  who  were  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves, made  such  profit  that  they  were  perfectly  willing 
to  risk  being  caught  now  and  then,  and  were  well  able  to 
pay  a  fine.     The  Bench  were  determined  to  protect  the 

Sublic  in  the  matter  of  food  adulteration,  and  as  the 
efendant  had  been  previously  fined,  apparently  without 
effect,  the  Bench  considered  that  they  would  not  be  doing 
their  duty  unless  they  inflicted  a  heavy  penalty.  The 
defendant  would  be  fined  £10  and  costs. 


At  the  Stockton  Police  Court,  Frederic  A.  Graham, 
chemist  and  druggist.  Mill  Lane,  was  charged  with 
selling  adulterated  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia.  Mr. 
£.  J.  Thomas  prosecuted  for  the  urban  sanitary 
authority,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Langley  defended.  On  July 
29,  Mr.  Pearson,  inspector  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  purchased  six  ounces  of  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia  at  the  defendant's  shop,  and  had  a  portion  of 


it  analysed  by  Mr.  Stock,  county  analyst,  who  certified 
that  it  was  not  the  drug  prescribed  by  the  British 
Pharmaoopcsia,  which  established  the  standard,  it  being 
deficient  in  ammonia  to  the  extent  of  36  per  cent.  Mr. 
Iiangley  argued  that  there  had  been  no  adulteration 
whatever,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  ammonia  was  due 
to  ordinary  evaporation,  the  spirit  being  so  volatile  that 
every  time  the  bottle  was  opened  there  was  ineviubly 
evaporation.  Mr.  John  Samuel  Linford,  F.C.S.,  and 
examiner  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  said  the  ammonia 
was  supplied  to  Mr.  Graham  from  the  laboratory  of 
Messrs.  Lofthouse  and  Saltney,  of  Hull,  of  which  he  waa 
manager.  He  had  analysed  a  sample  of  the  ammonia, 
and  found  that  it  was  only  deficient  in  spirit  to  the  extent 
of  28  per  cent.  Considering  the  time  Mr.  Graham  had 
had  the  ammonia,  and  its  volatile  character,  28  per  cent, 
deficiency  was  only  an  average  deficiency.  There  had 
been  no  adulteration,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
adulterate  it  with  anything  cheaper  than  itself.  Water 
would  turn  it  milky,  and  if  they  added  rectified  spirits  it 
would  be  as  dear  as  the  article  itself.  The  defendant 
also  gave  evidence.  The  Clerk  (Mr.  Faber)  advised  the 
Bench  that  it  had  been  decided  in  the  case  of  a  sample  of 
sal  volatile  that  when  it  was  deficient  in  spirit  the  Bench 
were  bound  to  convict.  The  Bench  fined  Mr.  Graham  SOs., 
including  costs. 

MARGARINE  ACT   (1887). 
Heavy  PENALTr  under  the  Maroabivb  Act. 

On  July  8,  at  Leeds  Town  Hall,  before  Messrs.  W. 
Firth  and  Jas.  Walker,  Jno.  Ford,  provision  dealer,  14, 
South  Row,  Kirkgate  Market,  Leeds,  was  summoned  for 
having  sold  as  butter  one  pound  of  margarine  to  Inspector 
Walker  in  Kirkgate  Market.  His  defence  was  that  a 
traveller's  sample  of  margarine  had  been  accidenUlly  ' 
mixed  with  Irish  butter  lumps.  A  previous  convictiott 
for  a  similar  offence  having  been  proved  against  the  de- 
fendant, their  worships  imposed  a  fine  ef  £10  or  two 
months*  imprisonment.  The  Town  Clerk,  Sir  George 
Morrison,  prosecuted. 

At  the  Leeds  Police  Court,  Henry  Horsman,  butter 
merchant,  of  Kirkgate,  Leeds,  was  summoned  before  Mr. 
Bruce  for  having  exposed  margarine  for  sale  without  the 
labels  attached  thereto  being  plainly  visible.  Mr.  Jolliffe 
prosecuted.  Inspector  Walker  deposed  to  visiting  the 
defendant's  shop  on  July  23.  He  saw  there  two  lots  of 
margarine.  There  was  a  margarine  label  on  them,  bnt 
other  labels  were  also  on  which  obscured  it,  and  only 
the  letters  »*  mar  "  and  ♦*  ine  "  could  be  seen.  Defendant 
contended  that  the  labels,  of  which  he  produced  a  copy, 
gave  a  fair  view  of  the  word.  Mr.  Bruce  said  that  hj 
must  teach  people  common  honesty.  He  characterized 
this  as  a  dodge  to  get  over  the  law,  and  a  bold  infraction 
of  it.    Defendant  would  be  fined  £8  and  costs. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT  (1876).— Sec.  117. 
Diseased  Meat  Cases.     Heayt  Penalties. 

William  Linton  Imison,  a  butcher,  who  carries  on 
business  at  68,  Meadow  Road,  Leeds,  was  chaiged 
before  Mr.  Bruce  at  the  Leeds  Police  Court,  under  the 
117th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  with 
having  had  in  his  possession  the  carcase  of  a  sheep  which 
was  unfit  for  the  food  of  man.  Mr.  Jolliffe,  Deputy- 
Town  Clerk,  prosecuted;  and  Mr.  Dunn  defended. — 
Superintendent  Newhouse  deposed  to  visiting  on  July  81 
a  stable  in  the  rear  of  the  Cardigan  Arms  Inn,  KirkstaU 
Road,  and  there  finding  the  carcase  of  a  sheep  dressed 
ready  for  sale.  The  meat  was  very  much  diseased,  and 
totally  unfit  for  human  food.  An  order  was  obtained  for 
it  to  be  destroyed.  Inspector  Robinson  said  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  sheep  by  the  defendant,  and  witness 
communicated  with  Mr.  Newhouse.  Mr.  Dunn,  in  de- 
fence, said  he  did  not  contend  for  a  moment  that  the 
meat  was  not  diseased.  But  he  did  contend  that  it  was 
not  meant  for  human  food.  The  defendant's  version  of 
the  matter  was  that  the  sheep  did  not  belong  to  him,  bat 
was  the  property  of    a  farmeri  Mdif  ^^^Hricl&i^n,^-n©«r 
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BedAle.  The  defendant  had  a  field  at  Roundhaj,  and  he 
allowed  people  to  put  cattle  which  were  traTelling  into 
the  field  for  rest,  prior  to  being  taken  the  next  day  to 
the  market  for  sale.  On  July  80  some  sheep  were  being 
driren  from  Roundhay  to  another  field  at  Burley,  and  on 
the  way  one  of  them  died.  It  was  taken  into  this  stable, 
and  the  defendant  ordered  the  skin  to  be  taken  off  and 
the  entrails  taken  out,  and  left  there  until  he  received 
bBtniotions  from  AUcock,  the  owner.  The  defendant 
did  not  make  any  attempt  to  remove  the  carcase,  and 
hunself  commnnicated  with  the  inspector.  He  (Mr. 
Dnnn)  contended  that  his  Worship  must  not  only  find 
that  tiie  carcase  was  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant, 
but  must  also  find  that  it  was  intended  for  sale  as  human 
food.  Mr.  Bruce  intimated  that  he  believed  the  defendant 
was  simply  taking  his  chance  of  the  inspector  passing 
the  meat  when  he  spoke  to  him  about  it.  This  sort  of 
thing  could  not  be  done  with  impunity.  The  defendant 
had  been  previously  fined  heavily  for  having  diseased 
meat  in  his  possession.  He  would  now  be  fined  £10  and 
the  costs. 

At  the  Stockton  Police  Court,  George  Wood,  butcher, 
Church  Row,  was  charged  with  depositing  diseased  beef 
for  sale  on  August  2,  and  with  committing  a  similar 
offence  on  August  3.  Mr.  Thomas  prosecuted,  and  the 
defendant  defended  himself.  On  August  2,  Mr.  Pearson, 
inspector  to  the  urban  sanitary  authority,  visited  the 
defendant's  slaughter-house,  and  there  found  a  carcase 
of  beef  which  had  been  recently  killed.  The  animal 
was  very  emaciated,  and  had  plainly  suffered  from 
disease.  The  lungs  and  liver  were  missing,  but  they 
were  afterwards  found  in  the  midden,  and  they  were 
diseased.  Dr.  Glegg,  borough  medical  officer,  and  Mr. 
T.  Elliott,  V.S.,  were  called  in,  and  they  condemned 
the  carcase  as  being  totally  unfit  for  human  food, 
there  being  evidences  of  extensive  tubercular  disease. 
Dr.  Dale,  J. P.  (to  Mr.  Elliott):  I  should  think  the 
oow  would  be  so  thin  that  yon  could  almost  see 
through  it  ?  Mr.  Elliott :  Oh,  yes.  In  the  second  case, 
the  evidence  showed  that  this  animal  had  suffered 
from  extensive  tubercular  disease,  and  was  totally 
unfit  for  human  food.  —  The  defendant  addressing 
the  Bench,  contended  that  the  carcases  were  in  the 
slanghter-house  for  inspection  by  Mr.  Pearson  and  not 
for  sale  unless  they  passed  the  inspector.  When  a 
batcher  had  a  <*  plain  ^  animal  it  was  customary  to  leave 
it  hanging  in  the  slaughter-house  till  the  inspector  had 
examined  it.  He  did  not  profess  to  kill  first-class  animals. 
He  killed  poor  meat  to  supply  poor  people  at  a  poor  price. 
If  third-rate  meat  were  not  killed  for  the  poor,  many 
people  would  hardly  ever  taste  fiesh  meat  at  all.  Poor 
meat  was  allowed  to  be  killed  and  sold  in  Wolverhampton, 
Birmingham,  and  other  towns.  If  this  were  not  allowed, 
he  added,  **  awd  cows  wad  nirer  get  killed,  and  the  young 
cows  wad  hev  nowt  t'  eat."  James  Davis,  slaughterman, 
stated  that  he  killed  the  animals,  and  denied  that  the 
lungs  of  one  were  concealed  in  the  midden.  The  lungs 
of  each  of  the  defendant's  animals  were  hung  in  the 
slaughter-house.  Other  people  killed  in  the  slaughter- 
house.— The  Bench  having  decided  to  convict,  previous 
convictions  were  put  in  against  the  defendant.  For  hav- 
ing diseased  meat  in  his  possession,  he  was  fined  £\o  in 
December  1875,  sent  to  gaol  for  a  month  in  April  1876, 
and  for  three  months  in  April  1877,  whilst  in  April 
1889  he  was  fined  X5  and  costs.  He  has  also  had  four 
months'  hard  labour  for  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  and  has 
been  convicted  of  assaults  and  other  offences. — The 
Bench  now  committed  him  to  goal  for  two  months  with 
hard  labour  for  each  of  the  present  offences,  and  he  was 
also  ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  cases,  or  remain  in 
gaol  another  month. 

Alfred  Blackburn,  pork  butcher.  High  Street,  was 
charged  with  depositing  diseased  pork  for  sale.  Mr. 
Thomas  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  George  Bamley,  of  Middles- 
brough, defended.  On  August  1,  Mr.  Pearson  visited  the 
defendant's  slaughter-house,  and  there  found  the  de- 
fendant killing  pigs.     One  had    been  scalded,  and  the 


defendant  was  in  the  act  of  scraping  it,  but  it  was  alleged 
that  when  the  inspector  entered  the  slaughter-house  the 
defendant  left  that  particular  pig  and  went  to  another. 
The  inspector,  however,  requested  him  to  open  the  pig 
he  had  left,  and  when  that  was  done  a  large  quantity  oif 
water — about  three  gallons,  the  inspector  said — gushed 
out.  The  liver  was  extracted,  and  it  was  found  to  weigh 
at  least  24  lbs.,  although  its  normal  weight  should  have 
been  8^  lbs.  only.  It  was  a  dropsical  mass.  Dr.  Glegg 
and  Mr.  Elliott  examined  the  carcase  and  said  the  animal 
had  suffered  from  dropsy,  which  might  have  been  induced 
by  swine  fever.  The  carcase  was  totally  unfit  for  human 
food. — Mr.  Bamley,  for  the  defence,  argued  that  there 
was  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  Kuilty  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  as  to  the  animal's  condition. 
Indeed,  everything  pointed  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  animal  was  bought  openly,  at  the  top  price,  namely, 
7s.  per  stone,  and  it  was  killed  openly  and  opened  in  the 
presence  of  the  inspector.  It  was  ridiculous,  to  say  the 
least,  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  to  say  that  a  five-stone 
pig  contained  three  gallons  or  two  and  a  half  stones  of 
water.  If  it  contained  such  an  amoimt  of  water  it  would 
constitute  a  monstrosity  which  would  strike  anyone, 
whereas  the  fact  was  that  externally  there  was  nothing 
to  indicate  that  the  animal  was  diseased.  Directly  the 
pig  was  opened  and  found  to  be  diseased,  the  defendant 
abandoudd  the  intention  of  selling  it. — Witnesses  were 
called  to  prove  that  there  was  nothing  externally  to  show 
that  the  animal  was  diseased. — The  Bench  said  that  as 
this  was  the  first  charge  which  had  been  made  against 
the  defendant  they  would  merely  order  him  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  case,  £2  17s.,  but  they  warned  him  that  if  he 
offended  again  he  would  in  all  probability  share  Wood's 
fate. 


Neglecting  to  Complit  with   a  Corporation  Order. 

Messrs.  Whitaker  &  Son,  estate  agents,  Leeds,  were 
summoned  before  Mr.  Bruce  for  neglecting  to  comply  with 
an  order  of  the  Corporation  to  provide  water-closets 
fur  property  in  Tomlinson  Street  and  Camp  Road.  Defen- 
dants pleaded  guilty,  and  were  fined  £4  Ids.  and  costs. 
Mr.  Jolliffe  prosecuted. 
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74a,  MABGABET  STBEET,  W. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  LOCAIi  SURVEYORS. 

Paper   I. 

QtiMtion  1.— If  called  upon  to  devise  a  scheme  for  water 
supply  to  a  population  of  30,000  persons  what  are  the  points  to 
which  you  would  specially  direct  your  attention  ? 

Answer.— V\nt  to  ascertaining  as  uearlyas  possible  the  present 
en>enditure  and  proepeotive  needs. 

If  the  town  is  entirely  sewered,  the  flow  of  sewage  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  expenditure  of  water,  the  amount  of  ground  water 
in  sewers  beiag  ascertained  by  observations  tiiken  at  night  when 
the  drains  are  not  in  use.  To  this  must  be  added  water  used  for 
street  watering  and  for  fires,  which  will,  perhaps,  not  enter  the 
sewers,  bui  flow  off  by  natural  channels,  and  any  waste  from 
factories  passed  into  streams,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  increased  expenditure  that  will  take  place  wheu  dwellings 
hitherto  supplied  by  wells  are  giren  a  constant  service,  and  a 
fiuiiher  allowance  for  prospective  increase  of  population  based 
upon  calculations  made  from  increase  between  the  lost  and  last 
preceding  census,  or  other  mode  most  applicable. 

The  ratable  value  of  houses,  the  number  of  water-closets  and 
baths  in  use,  the  quantity  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  may 
all  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  quantity  required. 

Possible  sources  of  supply  will  next  fall  under  consideration. 
Whnt  gathering  grounds  are  available,  their  nature  and  extent, 
what  they  will  furnish ;  which  may  be  estimated  by  gauging 
streams,  facilities  afforded  by  the  naturo  of  the  ground  for 
forming  storage  reservoirs  in  convenient  situations,  amount  to 
be  demoted  from  available  total  to  satisfy  existing  water 
rights,  Ac. 

What  is  the  geological  formation  of  the  district;  are  there 
water-bearing  strata— if  so,  at  what  depth ;  is  the  water  held  by 
t^em  soft  or  is  it  permanently  or  temporarily  hard  ? 

Oan  an  artesian  well  be  formed;  if  so,  what  will  be  the  com- 
position and  temperature  of  the  water  obtained  ? 

In  comparing  possible  supplies  of  water  of  different  oomposu 
tioD,  perhaps  the  leading  manufactures  may  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  one  water  being  more  suitable  for  the  frin- 
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dpal  industries  than  another.    Comparativ«  cost  of  alt6rnstl?e 
pumping  and  graritation  schemes  may  need  comparison. 

QiMstion  2.— Point  oat  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  various  sources  and  modes  of  water  supply, 
jlfuicer.— Sources  of  supply  may  he  classified  under  two  main 

fiiir/t>«  *i(if>ply,  from  trooks,  rivera,  lakes,  or  reservoirs,  sur- 
fk£«<4ed  EipTiiiirs*  and  ihaUow  Vbl\» 

Snyrply  ffvm  rtery  fuhitr<\tnsm*  fotirrx",  &^  from  springs  cropping 
cmt  at  foot  irf  mountain  tiktiffPtij  fttid  Iwvini^  deep-seated  sources, 
from  arti^Bian  wiillft,  imd  from  other  deep  weUs  with  or  without 
adittf  or  cuimelB  to  jncri^iLas  au^^ply  bj  tapping  water-chaiged 


All  Aurfooe  supplies  will  b«  mori?  or  less  contaminated  by 
aniittiU  Mid  V4^titji.lile  matter,  aud,  in  populous  places,  from 
Mwnici^,  and  hy  wiistt^  frouj  fuctoriea,  Wfltor  collected  in  reser- 
voirs ami  mouHtsiin  liLkes  from  higb-ljing  uncultivated  moorland 
will  be  the  yurmt  of  ^Jleae ;  next  in  fjrdttr,  water  from  springs, 
and  from  bi'^>f>kH  not  polluted  by  Bfiwn^ ;  last  and  worst  come 
ahallaw  welk. 

The  fiioftneicd  of  Hurfnec^  wikt^t  is  an  advantage  for  cooking, 
wttshlQg*  tuid  brewinit;  ten,  but  diKodv^ntagaous  from  its  liability 
to  absorb  leuri  frotn  aervif?fl  pii>efl.  Sonne  moorland  water  con- 
tuijirB  atiidijj  wlijth  nttJiclt  laid. 

Wftter  from  deep'««at'ed  aourcaa  ia  generally  pure  and  whole- 
wmiCj  atid  when  arawn  from  the  i^r&uite^  hard  sandstone,  or 
oolitvjc  will  be  «ofr»  Qtipplief?  from  the  chalk  formation  will  he 
pureimd  wfaalCKOmebut  bard,  the  hardness  partially  disappear- 
tiff  on  lioiliug.  Water  drawn  fr»im  the  selenitic  rocks  is  per- 
mnpontlj  bnrd  ajcifl  decidedly  unwlioleeiottie.  Gravel  and  sand 
hedji.  aaa  the  «of  ter  mckg,  hiroiub  wiittT  of  variable  quality. 

Thv  modea  of  siupply  ure  tiy  pr4ivitiitIon  and  by  pumping. 
StLrfdCB  waters  iir*  supplied  by  (fiiiviimtioa,  though  it  maj  be 
neeessarv  f*i  pnm|i  from  a  nv^v.  Wiit*r  bo  supplied  will  gene- 
rally require  [Slt^^riu^.  The  (tret  cost  of  the  necessary  works  is 
laruein  proiH^rtjon  to  coat  of  ert>ctin|>^  pimping  machinery. 

Wflt«r  pumped  fi*nm  d&up  wells  miiy  require  to  go  through  a 
proLvsa  of  &>ft*iuiig ;  no  flltertiig  will  te  needed, and  no  large 
stonM^e  reaervoirB ;  the  working  oTfiieiisaa  will  be  oousiderable, 
but  m&y  not  eieecnl  interest  on  capital  outlay  of  an  alternative 
gravitation  scheme^ 

Mmlea  of  difttrlbutton  may  bo  t'ooatd^red  under  the  heads  of 
mc^dea  cjf  tiiipply;  these  are  by  ooiip^tiiiit  and  by  intermittent 
■ervite.  The  formei-  should  ia  alwa^vs  preferred,  as^  inreventing 
ciumeca  of  colitatd illation  in  the  m^unH  and  in  house  cisterns,  and 
for  qonvertienpi?  In  rapid Iv  crtJTHCi^JHbinK  tires.  With  good  house 
fitting'  "Jid  proi'LT  npplances  for  detecting  and  preventing  waste 
and  leukflg^p  no  more  i^ktor  in  exin  nded  by  the  constant  than  by 
intertuittent  ■ffrvice,  and  sometimtH  le»&, 

la  plac«H  by  the  Beft-Rido  salt  wflter  oj ay  be  used  with  advantage 
for  iftreet  waterioif  iknd  fLtr  buthH.  and  s  scanty  or  expensive 
supply  of  potiible  wat^er  economifced  tlwreby. 

Qpfiiiofi  3.— Explain.  wir)i  referDoee  t*>  population,  the  subjects 
of  gatheriniyf  ^ound  rainfall  atjd  Htomge. 

jl?i»irfif.  — f  be  numlier  of  i*opte  to  be  supplied  and  the  number 
of  gallonH  per  havd  reauirvd  Tr<j1ntf  known,  area  of  gathering 
ground  reqidrfti  will  deiM?nd  on  the  foil ..h wing  factors.  The  mean 
annttnl  rainfjiU,  tbitt  la  thu  moan  full  iti  the  driest  three  conse- 
OOtlve  year*  ou  rtiuordt  roaHt  be  &Bce-  tained;  this  will  generally 
he  aliont  HT^^ft^ltll»  of  the  nvennrc  annual  rainfall.  A  portion  of 
th«  rainfttll  will  be  lost  by  ev&jiomtttia  und  absorption.  This  will 
ba  milch  the  &imp  year  hj  jfAT,  whatever  the  total  fall,  and  mav 
he  e^inaX  to  a  fall  of'  10  to  14  mcbei*,  tbe  total  fall  (in  England) 
ranging-  from  itj  to  7oiacheB,  with  a.  mean  of  4^  (There  are  one 
or  two  eicevtioual  pluot*  wbere  tbe  frdi  la  greater.)  A  further 
dfld notion  from  urdihLhle  rainfiiU  citjisihle  of  being  stored,  will 
hav«  to  be  miwle  ou  account  of  stoni)^  to  compensate  mill- 
own  nr^  and  others  having-  watur  riifUt^*  iiQrhaps  to  the  extent  of 
one  third  or  ooe-fourth  of  amilatle  total. 

C^iAicitv  <tf  Htirinijee  re«H*rvoirn  will  doi'ood  upon  area  of  catch- 
moot.  With  a  cntcbmont  area  lamfl  in  proportion  to  population, 
and  with  u  Iiilrly  diatiibutiMi  mJofjill,  tbn  necessary  storage  space 
will  Iho  less  than  in  n  district  whor**  J  here  are  long  droughts  to 
be  provided  for.  and  wbert  the  eat^!bnnjnt  area  being  small  it  is 
easetitird  thnt  Iobh  by  escape  of  water  during  heavy  floods  should 
be  mioimlied  by  pfovidirg  kkrifc  renervairB,  ,      ^  . 

Ar*ns^ie  lofi*^  by  oireHlow  of  ntorm  water  may  be  taken  at 
about  10  per  cent,  of  totjil  fall,  Avuni^  proportion  of  rainfall 
avafbiblo  for  sromgc  at  aKmt  mis -tenths  of  the  whole. 

EetietiL'oirii  in  rainy  dislrictj*  mmy  eonteuu  lao  days'  supply;  in 
drier  districts  aoo  days'  uupi^ly. 

Hawkeley'B  formula  for  utomire  is  D  ^  *^- 

D  beiu*r  nutntier  of  djiys'  sorP^y  *«  ^'^  stored.  P  mean  annual 
Tttlnfali  {flveairtliK  of  ttvcra^e).  St^rn^  capacity  may  va^ 
from  35jOo©  to  .!;□,«»  cubic  feet  i>er  acre  of  catchment  area. 

QiitdUn  4,"Makca  sJteteh  of  a  hovi«*  of  four  stories,  show. 
Sug  the  minimum  heifrbt  of  rooms  nml  thickness  of  the  walls, 
with  the  me&tiH  you  would  adopt  for  emoient  ventihi.tion  of  the 
roomi,  numbarin^f  twelve  in  all.  .^ 

Anit'rer.—lii  oket^b  apijendod,  a  n  n  represent  Sherringham 
vnlveK,  bhl  wire  uAuaie  <jovcr«d  uiieaings  over  d<K>rs,  cec 
graie<l  openlnifB  veutilaHaK-  siwce  undt^r  floor  joists,  and  also  the 
oellar*  ;  it  Is  a  akrlijbt  irtjidtj  to  oiHjn.  . 

It  is  intend^  that  there  whould  bo  a  fire-place  m  each  rooan, 

^  ^  goL-td  liiTge  fanlit^bt  over  Htreet  door* 


/^oh 


tOfif   ^OV 


^3 


Ti»^,frju 


(2«Mtien  6.— What  is  the  present  state  of  the  htw  with  respeet 
to  the  occupancy  of  cellar  dwellings  ? 

iiMuwr.— A  **  cellar  dwelling  "  is  defined  as  a  ceUar  in  which 
any  person  passes  the  night. 

No  such  dwelling  can  be  hiwfuUy  let  or  occupied  separately  as 
a  dwelling,  unless  so  let  or  occupied  at  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  the  PiU)lic  Health  Act  of  1875,  and  the  following  conditions 
must  also  be  complied  with. 

Every  part  of  tne  cellar  dwelling  must  be  at  least  7  feet  hirh 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  at  least  3  feet  of  its  height  above  the 
surface  of  the  nearest  ground  or  street. 

There  must  be  a  clear  open  area  along  the  entire  front  at  least 
a  feet  6  inches  broad ;  steps  necessary  for  access  to  the  dwelling 
must  be  hi  every  part  6  inches  clear  from  front  wall,  and  both 
these,  and  any  steps  necessary  to  give  access  to  the  house  above, 
must  not  be  over,  across,  or  opposite  to  the  window  below  re- 
ferred to.  Floor  of  area  at  least  6  inches  lower  than  floor  of 
dwelling.  The  cellar  must  be  effectually  drained,  the  upper  part 
of  drain  being  at  least  1  foot  below  floor. 

The  dwelling  must  be  provided  with  a  privy  or  earth  or  water- 
closet,  and  ashpit  with  proper  doors  and  coverings;  it  must 
have  a  fire-place  with  proper  chimney  or  flue,  and  an  external 
window  of  at  least  9  feet  area  clear  of  sash-frame,  to  open  as 
approved  by  surveyor,  except  where  a  back  cellar  is  let  with  the 
front,  in  which  case  external  window  must  have  at  least  4  feet 


"*Any  person  letting,  occupying,  or  suffering  to  be  occupied,  a 
cellar  dwelling  not  complying  with  above  conditions  is  liable, 
after  receipt  of  written  notice  from  the  local  authority  forbid- 
ding occupation,  to  a  tine  of  aos.  per  dagr.  ,  „,  ^  _ 
Where  ^o  convictions  in  respect  of  the  same  dwelling  harj 
taken  place  within  three  months,  whether  the  persons  convicted 
were  tne  same  or  not,  the  magistrates  may  close  the  dwelling 
temporarily  or  permanently. 

<2u4ut{o'i  e.— What  are  the  principles  which  should  be  observed 
in  the  construction  and  cleansing  of  streets  and  r<»ds  ? 
iinswer.— The  surface  of  streets  and  roads  should  be  kept  dry  ; 
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tfie  cro«  flection  formed  oo  m  to  allow  rain  to  drain  oil  at  onoe. 
Trees  shoiild  not  be  allowed  to  orerhang,  or  the  parts  shaded 
^^,^^  *^  zeoeiTing  their  drip  will  remain  wet  and  muddy. 

•nehxeadthof  streets  should  be  at  least  equal  to  theheight 
4rf  tlw  honaee  bordering  them,  and,  if  possible,  greater ;  there 
^ould  be  no  long  length  witiiont  a  cross  street  to  facilitate 
cmeulation  of  air. 

Thebest  materials  for  road  and  street  surfaces, from  a  sanitary 
pomt  of  Tiew,  are  non-absorbent,  easily  cleaned,  and  such  as  not 
*o  <»«Me  sn  excess  of  mud,  by  rapidly  wearing  out.  or  by  allowing 
mud  tpom  below  to  work  up.  Asphalte  best  fulflls  these  con- 
mtSons ;  next,  wood  paving,  stone  setts  with  and  without  con- 
crete foundation,  and  asphalte  or  mortar  joints,  and,  lastiy, 
macadam. 

Cleaiidng  should  be  done  frequently.  Frequent  cleansing 
dhnimshw  wear  and  the  oftener  it  is  done  the  less  will  be  the 
•meiate  quantity  of  mud  to  be  carted  away  or  otherwise  got 
i«i  o^  In  London,  aud  some  other  great  towns,  boys,  with 
i&^el  and  brush,  remove  horse-droppings  as  they  falL 

Watong  should  be  done  when  it  .is  necessary  to  lay  the  dust. 

tosea-side  towns,  where  sea-water  is  avaihible,  it  is  used  in 

pref flsenoe  to  fresh  water ;  it  improyes  the  road,  and  the  surfaoe 

msms  damp  longer  than  with  &esh  water. 

In  towns,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  speedy  removal  of 

AXIW. 

papbb  n. 

(jSMtioit  1.— What  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  surveyor  to 
an  nziian  local  authority  P 

-*"»•'.— I>oties  as  follows.  To  advise  the  authority  on  all 
Doaiiieas  eonoeming  his  profession,  to  examine  and  report  upon 
au  plans  of  new  roads  and  buildings  submitted  for  sanction,  and, 
wh«i  sanctioned,  to  see  that  they  are  constructed  in  accordance 
v^^^hye-laws,  to  take  levels  and  surveys,  and  to  make  plans 
and  estimates  for  new  works  and  buildings  required. 

To  perform  the  duties  and  exeroiae  the  powers  of  highway 
smeyor  to  his  district.  To  hold  charge  of  sewerage,  water 
AiplP^y,  sewage,  and  refuse  disposal  works  (when  not  under  the 
eerpeiate  charge  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances) ;  the  arrangements 
for  removal  of  house  refuse  and  night  soil,  street  lighting,  Ac. 

To  report  to  the  authority  oases  of  deficient  water  supply  and 
doeetive  privy  accommodation  (houses  or  factories)  and  any 
orach  of  the  laws  or  bye-laws  alfeoting  his  department. 

To  make  any  reports  required  under  the  Artisans'  Dwelling 
Acta. 

The  survoyor  has  very  laj^e  indirect  powers  in  the  way  of 
"^it^atwy  le^  proceedings  or  starting  improvements,  but  can  do 
vex^  little  dnreetly.    He  must  take  immediate  and  independent 


>to  mrevent  dnmage  from  dangerous  buildings,  and  ifbr  some 

pozposee  he  may  take  action  without  previous  report  under  the 

The  duties  are  very  numerous,  and  the  list  given  above  does 
sot  purport  to  be  exhanstive. 

QoMftsa  2.— On  what  subjects  may  bye-laws  be  made  by  the 
ftuthority  ?    Give  a  sketch  of  bye-laws  on  any  one  subject. 

^•wPT.~-Cl(piaTisfng  of  footways,  removal  of  house  refuse  and 
nigjit  soil;  prevention  of  nuisances  arising  from  snow,  filth,  dust 
acnd  ashes,  snd  from  keeping  of  animals ;  common  lodging-houses ; 
hoosee  let  in  lodgings;  new  streets  and  buildings;  markets: 
■iaqditer-hoasee ;  hackney  carriaffee ;  public  bathing ;  baths  and 
wasfahonses ;  pleasure  grounds ;  horses,  ^.,  for  hire ;  pleasure 
hoots;  cemeteries;  mortuaries;  oifensiTe  trades ;  hop-pickers' 
and  fruit-pickers'  lodgings ;  highways ;  tram  cars ;  and  ouiers. 

Also  r^ruJations  having  the  force  of  bye-laws  for  periodical 
removal  of  manure  (sec.  jo,  Public  Health  Act) ;  oonnectiDg 
djmins  with  sewers  (sec.  ai,  Public  Health  Act);  and  with 
leaipeet  tocow-aheds,  dairies,  and  milk-shops.  Infectious  Diseases 
(Animwls)  Act. 

The  bye-laws  io  most  common  use  are  those  relating  to  new 
bcdldjngs :  the/  are  intended  to  insure,  first,  that  they  shall  be 
s&aUe  and  healthy.  To  this  end  it  is  enjoined  that  the  site  shall 
b«  clean,  and  shall  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  concrete  all  over. 
The  materials  must  be  capable  of  being  well  bonded  together, 
fbe  mortar  good,  the  lengths,  heights,  and  thicknesses  of  cross 
and  party  walls  as  laid  down  must  not  be  exceeded ;  recesses, 
ehaaes,  and  openmgs  are  restricted  to  certain  dimensions  to  pre- 
Tent  weakening  of  the  walls,  special  provision  must  be  made  to 
support  superstructure  over  large  openings. 

For  pxevention  of  fire,  party  wWlls  must  have  no  openings,  and 
naovt  he  of  certain  thickness  at  backs  of  chimneys  and  recesses ; 
they  most  be  carried  above  the  roof  to  form  a  parapet  between 
the  houses  ihey  separate;  regulations  for  construction  of  chim- 
ceys  and  chimney  backs,  for  keeping  wood  out  of  walls  and  at 
certain  distances  from  chimneys  and  flues  are  given.  Non-com- 
bnstihle  materials  must  be  used  for  cross  and  party  walls,  for 
Chatters  and  structures  on  roofs,  which  latter  must  also  be  pro- 


xeeted  by  raised  panupets. 

Provision  is  made  for  making  and  maintaining  free  air  spaces  in 
front  and  rear  of  houses,  and  for  ventilation  of  rooms  by  win- 


dows of  regulated  area  opening  directly  upon  such  spaces,  and 
for  ventilation  between  oonctete  covering  site  and  the  floor 
joists. 
Damp  courses  and  proper  footings  on  firm  groimd  to  all  walls. 
Other  clauses  provide  that  the  drains  shall  be  of  sound  and 
duzahle  material,  not  less  than  a  certain  size,  to  have  proper 
Joints,  to  be  laid  In  concrete  with  a  proper  fall,  and  to  be  venti- 
lated by  two  openings,  one  as  high  as  possihle  at  one  end  of  the 
system  for  an  outlet,  the  other,  at  low  altitude,  at  the  other  end 
forinlet. 


All  openings  (gullies),  except  for  water-closets  and  slop-sinks, 
outside  the  house,  the  nouse  drains  diaoonnected  from  sewer,  and 
laud  drains  from  sewer  or  drain. 

Further  clauses  provide  that  closets  within  the  house  shall  be 
so  placed  and  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  good  ventilation, 
ana  that  all  closets  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent 
nuisance. 

Closets,  ash-pits,  and  cesspools  outside  house  to  be  so  fdtuated 
and  constructed  as  to  avoid  nuisance  or  contamination  of  water. 

Provision  is  made  for  submission  of  plans  for  sanction,  for 
supervision  by  the  surveyor  during  construction,  and  for  recovery 
of  penalties  for  breaches  of  regulations. 

(^MtAion  3.— ninstrate  the  principles  you  would  adopt  in 
sewering,  witii  or  without  the  admission  of  rainfall  to  the  sewers, 
iifuwar.— Bain-water  cannot  be  wholly  excluded  from  sewers.  As 
washings  of  paved  surfaces,  streets,  ^. ,  aree  often  as  foul  as  house 
sewage,  as  little  as  possible  should  be  admitted,  as  no  sewer  could 
be  constructed  to  remove  the  whole,  and  because  a  largely  varying 
delivery  at  outfall  increases  difBlculty  of  disposal  of  sewage. 
Whatever  proportion  be  admitted,  the  principles  guiding  con- 
struction are  ror  the  most  part  the  same. 

Sw«  should  be  sufficient  for  present  and  prospective  needs,  but 
not  larger  than  necessary,  or  the  velocity  of  flow  on  hu^e  flat 
Invert  will  be  reduced,  unnecessary  cost  incurred,  and  difficulties 
of  ventilation  increased. 

SAape  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  flow.  Where  flow 
is  fairly  regular  a  circular  sewer  will  be  best,  being  cheapest  and 
stronsest ;  where  discharge  varies  greatly,  the  egg  shape  is  the 
best  form,  givinr  good  velocitv  with  a  very  small  stream,  and 
fairly  uniform  velocitv  under  all  conditions. 

Gradient  should  be  true  and  uniform  in  any  given  section  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  sewer  self -cleansing,  that  is  to  give  a  velocity 
of  not  less  than  s  feet  6  inches  per  second  (mean),  but  not  so 
stecnp  as  to  cause  dangerous  soour  on  the  invert.  Where  the  lay 
of  the  ground  prevents  the  formation  of  a  proper  gradient,  and 
the  flow  is  small,  sewage  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  col- 
lected in  a  chamber  fitted  with  a  flushing  apparatus,  acting  auto- 
matically, and  ^ving  a  good  flow  while  it  lasts. 

K«ntil4tton.— jBy  frequent  openings,  manholes,  and  lampholes, 
eighteen  to  the  mile  or  more,  ooouationally  a  connection  msy  be 
made  with  a  foctory  chimney  and  the  draught  utilised  to  draw 
foul  air  from  the  sewer,  but  this  and  similar  expedients  for  the 
same  purpose  are  not  so  well  approved  as  the  practice  of  having 
numerous  openings  and  trusting  to  the  natural  movements  of  the 
air. 

MaieriaU, — Strong,  tough,  and  hard,  to  resist  crushing,  fracture, 
and  abrasion,  non-porous,  not  of  a  nature  to  be  injured  by  chemi- 
cal action  of  sewage. 

Stoneware  pipes  up  to  18  inches  or  34  inches  diameter ;  bricks 
moulded  to  raoius  for  larger  sixes,  with  stoneware  inverts ;  con- 
crete has  also  been  used  successfully. 

J«fietton«.— House  Junctions  of  proper  form  should  be  built  in 
while  the  sewer  is  bdng  made,  and  their  positions  carefully  re- 
corded. Th^  should  join  obliquely,  discharging  in  the  direction 
of  the  flow  of  the  main  stream.  All  junctions  of  a  smaller  with 
a  larger  pipe  should  be  made  in  the  upper  half  diameter  of  the 
latter.  Sewer  junctions  in  manholes  to  join  with  a  curve  in 
direction  of  flow  of  main  stream  (never  at  right  angles),  greater 
fall  being  given  to  allow  for  extra  friction. 

Flushing.— A.  flush  tank  (and  ventilating  manhole)  should  be 
provided  at  head  of  every  branch,  and  arrangements  made  to  dam 
up  sewage  and  give  a  flush  at  intervals  in  a  loni;  line. 

OvifiiUs  should  be  so  situated  as  to  cause  no  nuisance  if  dis- 
charging on  land  at  a  distance  from  habitations,  if  into  the  sea 
at  below  low  tide  mark. 

Lining  out.— All  sewers  should  be  truly  set  out  in  right  lines 
from  manhole  to  manhole  or  lamphole,  so  as  to  admit  of  ready 
inspection. 

Laying  of  ptpes.— Excavations  should  be  made  for  the  flanges  of 
the  pipoB  to  rest  in  so  that  they  may  rest  on  the  ground  through- 
out their  length,  and  not  be  broken  by  weight  of  super-iacumbent 
earth  on  the  unsupported  centre. 

Any  cement  squeezed  up  from  the  Joints  inside  the  pipes  should 
be  carefully  removed;  if  left, paper,  rags,  kc.,  may  oe  arrested 
and  obstructions  caused. 

Question  ^.-Describe  the  relation  existing  in  a  sewer  betweoi 
gradient,  volume,  velocity,  and  size. 

ilfuioor.— This  may  be  seen  from  the  formuls  frequently  used 
for  calculations  of  flow  in  sewers. 

V  =  55  V  H  P.  V  being  velocity  in  feet  per  minute,  P  fall  in 
feet  in  two  miles,  and  H  the.  hydraulic  mean  depth  or  area  of 
cross  section  of  stream  -r  wetted  perimeter  being  in  circular 
sewers  flowing  full  or  half  full  =  diameter  -f  4,— also  in  feet. 

The  velocity  varies  as  the  square  root  of  H  or  P  and  vice  verm, 
in  circular  sewers  with  the  square  roots  of  their  diameters,  and 
the  quantities  discharged  ^y  such  sewers  vary  as  the  square  roots 
of  the  fifth  powers  of  their  diameters. 

Yariations  in  size  of  streams  of  other  figure  of  cross  section 
cause  variations  in  velocity  proportioned  to  the  square  roots  of 
their  respective  hydraulif*  mean  depths. 

Vhriations  in  volume  (or  area  of  cross  section)  do  not  neces- 
sarily vary  hydraulic  mean  depth  and  consequently  velocity,  the 
hydraulic  mean  depth  of  a  circular  sewer  and  its  velocity  is,  as 
noted  above,  the  same,  whether  it  be  flowiog  full  or  half  full ;  a  V 
shaped  channel  (to  which  form  the  egg-shaped  sewer  approxi- 
mates) would  have  the  same  velocity  at  any  depth  of  stream,  for 
its  bed  and  area  preserve  the  same  proportions. 

'Similar  volumes  may  have  varying  velocities— the  proportion  of 
area  to  length  of  bed  of  a  stream  three-fourths  filling  a  6-inch 
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pipe  will  be  very  different  to  tboee  of  a  simiJar  Tolmne  forming  a 
oroad,  shallow  stream  on  tbe  invert  of  a  large  sewer. 

(^uM^ion  5.— What  points  should  be  specially  considered  in 
testixig  drains  and  soil  pipes  P  What  are  the  chief  points  to  be 
attended  to  in  sanitary  fittings  and  in  laying  pipes  for  drainage 
purposes  from  houses  ? 

iltimoer.— The  drain  pipes  should  be  well  burnt,  well  glazed,  not 
leas  than  4  inch  diameter,  straight,  truly  circular  in  cross  section, 
not  chipped,  cracked,  or  with  pieces  broken  o£F  the  ends,  not 
porous,  equal  to  standing  a  pressure  of  water  of  head  similar  to 
that  they  ras^  have  to  resist  when  laid,  without  showing  leaks. 
The  soil  pipe  to  be  of  at  least  4  inches  diameter,  of  lead  for  pre- 
ference ;  if  of  iron,  to  be  coated  with  some  approved  preservabve ; 
f>ipe  to  be  sound  and  true  in  form  throughout,  with  eas-tight 
joints.  Banitazy  fittings,  as  baths,  sinks,  urinals,  and  water- 
closets,  should  be  placed  against  an  outer  wall,  so  that  their  dis- 
charge pipes  may  traverse  as  little  of  the  house  as  possible.  A 
syphon  bend-trap,  of  such  form  (Hellyer's,  or  one  «n^n«^y  in 
prxnoiple)  as  not  to  syphon  out,  and  having  means  for  cleaning, 
should  be  placed  on  tine  pipe  between  basin  and  wall.  Dir& 
water  pipes  should  dischai^  m  convenient  places  near,  but  not 
over,  trapped  gulleys  in  the  open  air ;  soil  pipes  and  pipes  oon- 
veyinpr  anything  filthy  should  be  ioined  direct  into  the  drain,  the 
junction  receiving  especial  attention ;  ventilating  pipes  above  soU 
pipes  to  end  in  a  safe  place  above  roof,  away  from  window,  sky- 
iJn^t.  or  down  draught  of  chimney  (no  avoidable  bends). 

valve  or  other  closets  with  a  large  flush  should  not  be  placed 
over  other  closets  on  the  same  pipe,  or  they  mi^  suck  the  syphon 
of  the  lower  one  dry,  unless  specially  ventilated. 

Drain  pipes  should  be  laid  m  a  bed  of  concrete  (rarely  done) 
with  cement  Joints;  the  drains  laid  in  straight  lines  or  easy 
curves  with  true  gradients,  not  less  than  i  in  40  for  a  4-inch,  or  i 
in  60  for  a  6-inch  pipe ;  junctions  'oblique,  joining  in  direction  of 
flow  of  stream,  every  inlet  trapped  excepting  that  from  water- 
closet,  urinal,  and  slop-sink  for  chamber  slops. 

Field  pipes  draining  site  to  be  trapped  off  from  house  drain, 
cesspool,  or  sewer. 

Dndns  to  be  disconnected  from  sewer  by  a  trap  as  near  the 
latter  as  possible,  and  to  be  ventilated  by  an  up-cast  and  down- 
cast shaft,  the  one  being  as  near  as  possible  to  the  trap  discon- 
necting drain  from  sewer  and  the  other  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  svstem. 

Soil  pipe  ventilator  may  serve  as  np^»uit  if  in  convenient 
situation ;  the  upper  end  must,  in  any  case,  discharge  in  a  safe 
place. 

.Portions  of  drains  running  under  house  to  be  laid  at  a  depth 
equal  to  their  full  diameter  below  floor,  to  be  bedded  all  round  to 
a  thickness  of  6  inches  with  good  concrete,  and  to  be  ventilated 
at  each  end. 

QuMtioii  6.— What  are  the  various  modes  that  may  be  adopted 
for  the  ultimate  disposal  of  sewage,  and  what  are  the  advantoges 
and  disadvantages  of  each  ? 

itnaiecr.— Broad  tmy  1  tion,  or  causing  a  thin  film  of  raw  sewage 
to  flow  over  a  large  tract  of  land  under  cultivation,  so  that 
it  may  be  at  once  absorbed  by  the  rootlets  of  sxowing  plants. 

With  careful  attention  no  nuisance  is  caused,  and  a  larse  pro- 
portion of  such  ingredients  of  the  sewage  as  are  capable  of 
serving  as  plant  food  are  utilized. 

InUrmHUnt  dotonuard  >iUratu>n.  — Large  quantities  of  crude 
sewage  flow  on  to  a  small  area  of  land  deeply  and  closely  drained. 
Some  of  the  impurities  are  utilised  to  nourish  growing  plants, 
but  the  greater  part  are  oxidized  and  broken  up  into  their  ele- 
mentary constituents  in  passing  through  the  soil.  The  land  is 
divided  into  sections,  one  being  in  use  whUe  the  others  are  at 
rest  and  undergoing  aeration  ;  produces  a  good  effluent,  and 
causes  no  nuisance  when  well  managed ;  there  is  also  a  return 
from  produce. 

In  both  above  systems  there  is  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
excess  of  diluted  sewage  durinx  heavy  rains ;  a  combination  of 
both  systems  partly  obviates  this.  It  is  difficult  sometimes  to 
get  land  except  at  a  prohibitory  price  or  to  get  it  at  all,  and  some- 
times it  is  impossible  to  profitably  dispose  of  the  produce. 
Sometimes  the  land  procurable  is  unsuitable,  or  can  only  be 
rendered  suitable  at  a  very  heavy  expense.  Careless  manage* 
ment  causes  nuisance. 

Prseipitation  by  cii«mtc»/«,  the  purifled  effluent  passing  into  a 
river  or  stream.  A  great  varietv  of  predpitants  have  been  used  ; 
perhaps  the  best  known  are  the  lime  and  ABC  systems.  It 
may  be  generally  stated  that  by  adopting  a  precipitant  suitable  to 
the  sewage  to  be  operated  upon,  and  by  incurring  the  necessary 
expense  attendant  on  using  enough  of  it,  a  good  effluent  can  be 
produced.  In  all  oases  the  disposal  of  the  sludge  is  ditHonlt  and 
expensive.  The  advocates  of  the  ABC  system  say  that  they 
can  sell  their  prepared  sludge  at  a  fair  price  as  manure.  En- 
deavours have  been  made  to  produce  a  salable  cement  by  adding 
lime,  burning,  and  grindinir  the  sludge ;  it  has  been  shipped  out 
to  sea,  given  away  or  sold  at  a  small  price,  either  with  or  without 

Srevious  drying  or  pressing ;  some  has  been  destroyed  in  a  refuse 
estructor.  In  any  way  it  gives  trouble  and  causes  expense.  The 
otiier  great  drawback  of  the  system  is  that  authorities  shirk  the 
expense  attendant  on  efficient  treatment. 

Pasniiy  «nD<i0«  tnto  th«  Ma  or  a  ttJdl  river,  with  or  without  pre- 
vious treatment  bv  straining,  mechanical  subsidence  in  tanks,  or 
purtial  predpitatfon  by  chemicals.  An  outfall  into  the  sea  may, 
if  taken  out  far  enough,  and  to  a  point  favourable  for  removal 
and  distribution  of  tiie  sewage  by  local  currents,  be  imobjection- 
able,   but  it  is  frequently  wauied  back  and  causes  nuisance 


about  the  shore.  Sewage  passed  into  a  river  will  generally 
cause  more  or  less  nuisance,  varying  with  the  proportion  of 
effluent  to  river  water  and  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  means 
of  partial  purification  adopted.  Often  an  eflluent,  fairly  pure 
just  after  treatment,  undergoes  subsequent  changes  which  ren- 
der it  most  offensive.  Subsidence  of  the  sludge  also  causes 
nuisance.  The  main  recommendation  of  t.hi^  method  of  disposal 
is  that  it  is  a  cheap  one. 

JS/«ctrol]/cu.— Sewage  is  decomposed  <md  precipitated  by  pass- 
ing an  electric  current  through  it.  The  system  is  a  new  one ;  it 
promises  to  be  cheap  and  enective,  but  has  not  yet  been  fnlly 
tried  on  a  hurge  scale. 


NOTICES    OF    MEETINGS. 


EXAMINATION    IN    SANITABY    SCIENCE    OF    THE 
UNIVEJBSITT  OP  CAMBBIDGE. 

Av  Examination  in  so  much  of  State  Medicine  as  is  comprised  in 
the  functions  of  officers  of  health,  will  be  held  at  Cambridge  on 
Tueoda^  October  i,  and  following  days. 

Candidates  who  desire  to  present  themsdves  for  examinatioB 
in  October  next,  must  send  in  their  applications,  and  transmit 
the  fees,  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Luard,  Begistrary,  Universitj  of 
Cambridge,  on  or  before  September  a6. 


LOCAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


Thx  last  Quarterly  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
the  Borough  of  Saifoid  shows  that  the  deaths  of  197  nersom 
aged  sixty  years  and  upwards  were  registered  within  tKirteen 
weeks  of  the  recent  quarter.  Calculated  on  the  population  esti* 
mated  to  be  living  at  that  age,  these  deaths  are  equal  to  an 
annual  rate  of  8a' i  per  1,000,  which  is  more  by  ^'4  per  i.coo  than 
the  average  rate  in  the  five  previous  corresponding  years. 

Ths  question  of  the  re-appointment  of  Messrs.  J.  Gravely.  W. 
H.  Qravely,  and  M.  H.  H.  Vernon,  as  medical  olflcers,  will  oome 
before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Horsham  Bocml  of  Ouardiaas. 

A  8XRIOU8  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  is  said  to  have  broken  oat 
in  a  part  of  Burnley.  On  August  a?  the  medical  officer  of  health 
reported  sixty  cases  and  four  deaths.  The  outbreak  is  reported 
to  be  attributable  to  the  insanitary  state  of  the  drainage  in  tbe 
Burnley  Lane  District. 

DiPHTHBRiA  is  said  to  have  broken  out  witli  great  violence  at 
East  Haddon,  a  village  in  Northamptonshire.  JHalf  the  bonsee 
of  'the  parish  are  said  to  have  fever  cases,  and  five  deathj 
occurred  in  two  days.  In  one  room  the  sanitary  inspector  founa 
a  child  dead  from  diphtheria  and  another  suffering  from  tae 
complaint,  besides  two  others.  A  house  has  been  turned  into^ 
temporary  infectious  infirmary ;  nurses  have  been  sent  by  tw 
local  authority,  and  the  inhabitants  are  described  as  almon 
panic-stricken.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  place  is  said  to  M 
very  bad. 

♦ 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Mbdicai.  Officbrs  of  Health. 

Bluett,  Dr.  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Oflicar  of 
Health  to  the  Chesterfield  Town  Council,  at  a  salary  of  «<» 
per  annum.  ^        _  -  . 

BOOBBTBE,  Mr.  P.,  M.B.,  M.S.Durham,  M.R.C.S.Bng..  L.SA. 
Loud.,  has  been,  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  tM 
Nottingham  Corporation,  at  a  sahiry  of  £$00  P«^r  Mnwa,  r»» 
Dr.  "Whitelegge,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  fiie  West  BidiK 
of  Yorkshire.  .       .        ,_ 

Cravbn,  R.  M.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  has  been  ^ 
pointed  Medical  Officer  ofHealth  to  the  Kendal  District,  n« 
C.  E.  Paget,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.aEng..  resigned.  , 

Grihdbod.  Dr.  J.  A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  OfBcer  01 
Health  to  the  Norden  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

Hakhah,  Nathan,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  L.P.P.S.Qlasgow,  has  been  w^ 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Ashton-m-Mft««r 
fieKl  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  _    ,^,  .    .«,. 

Little.  Dr.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  ww 
Ndson  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  a  salary  of  &4P  r^ 
annum.  /\at,„jaf  af 

MacGreoob,  Dr.  G.  B.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Offlc^ 
Health  to  the  Bingley  Urban  Sanitary  District  of  the  ».««» 
ley  Union,  vice  Dr.  Roberts,  resigned.  ,,     .  ^  y^^ 

Maclaoan,  James  McGregor,  M.D.Edin..  L.B.C.aEdin.,  m«J^ 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  HeJth  to  the  Hexham  Jtw 
Sanitary  Authority,  at  a  salary  of  £300  per  annum.  ^ 

Malet,  Henry  M.B.,  B.8..  M.DJ)ublin.  has  been  »*Wj!Z 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Borough  of  ^oif^ 
hampton.  ^        ,  n«*lth 

Millar.  Dr.  A.  P.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  B»J* 
to  the  Nelson  Urban  Sanitary  District  of  the  Bumley.ljW^ 
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SA.WTEK,  James  Albert  Frederio,  L.E.  ft  Q.C.P.I.  &  L.B.C.S.L, 
bas  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Clevedon 
Urban  flanlfaiy  District,  at  a  salary  of  £30  per  annnm. 

Sc<yrr,  T.  Wolesley,  L.B.C.P.,  L.S.C.S.Edin.»  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  Borongh  of  Flint, 
vice  Dr.  A.  W.  Hughes,  resigned. 

Sxuj^  Mr.  C.  J.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Difltzict  of  Woxplesdon,  comprising  the  Parish  of  Worplee- 
don,  at  a  salary  of  £40  per  annum.  (Guildford  Board  of 
Ouardians.) 

Sopsn,^-  ^''  ^-^C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Dartmouth  Borough  and  Port 
Medical  OiBcer. 
BJBSH,  Jc^in  C.  Doctor  of  Sdence,  London  UnlTersi^  B.M.. 
F.J.C.  (Msncneeter),  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  Chelmsford  and  Miildon  Bural  Sanitaiy  Autho- 
rities, at  a  salary  of  £600  per  annum.  There  were  51  candi- 
dates for  the  appointment. 

irKrrxx.XfleB,  B.  A^  M.D.,ha8  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  West  Biding  County  Council. 

Wtlmok,  Mr.  Qeorae,  M.D.*  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Healtii  to  the  Xenilworth  Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity* 

PoOB-IiAW    MSDICAL    O1TICEB8. 

Bbxktoh,  Mr.  Wm.  H.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the 

Jf ortbem  District  of  the  Plymouth  Incorporation,  vic9  Mr. 

J.  G.  Eyeley,  deceased. 
1  ivrBS,  Mr.  Dig^  F.  B.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 

and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  Teddington  District  of  the 

Kingston  ^urrey)  Union. 
CwLAJK,  R.,  M.B.  and  C.M.Glasgow,  has  been  appointed  Deputy  to 

the  Public  Vaccinator  of  the  Norton  District  of  the  Leek 

Unioa. 
E^LVT,  John,  L.K.Q.O.P.  and  L.M.Lreland*  has  been  appointed 

Mf<li<^]  Officer  of  the  New  Wortley  District  of  the  Bramley 

Union,  vice  Mr.  H.  Hick,  resigned. 
Qxxx,  John,  L.B.CJ*.Lond.,  M.B.C.8.Eng.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  of  the  Guilsfield  DiBtrict,  LlanfylHn  tfnion. 
QaMmmrooD,  £.  CUmson,  L.B.CJ^.Lond.,M.B  C.S.Eng.,  has  been 

appointed  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  Parish  of  Marylebone, 

xtee  W.  A.  Sumner,  deceased. 
HaJsxLTOH,  Mr.  BL,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of 

the  Bast  Aahlord  Union,  vtee  Mr.  H.  Creery,  resigned. 
LcBuyw,  Mr.  John,  has  been  am^inted  Inspector  of  Nuisancee 

to  the  Beddiah  Urban  Samtary  District  of  the  Stockport 

Union,  vim  Mr.  A.  Caldwell. 
MacObkoob,  G.  B.,  M.D.Aberdeen,  M.B.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Bingley  and  Eeighley  Union 

Dlstnets,  vice  Boberts,  resigned. 
McBrcbib,  Dr.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 

the  Huntingdon  District  of  the  Huntingdon  Union,  at  a 

salary  of  £jo  per  annum,  until  September  <,  1890. 
XasTOV,  John  Aibert,  M.B.C.S.£ng.,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  has  been 

wppolnted  Medical  Officer  to  the  South-East  District  of  the 

Sheffield  Union. 
MassKAB,  Dr.  B.  I.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the 

10th  District  of  the  Chorlton  Union,  vice  Dr.  Irrin,  resigned. 
aCim,  W.  L.,  L.RC.P..  L.M.Edin.,  L.F.P.S.Glas.,   has  been 

upointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Fourth  District  City  Parish 

of  Glasgow. 
JCcBOOCH,  Dr.  W.  H.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Medical 

Offi«-er  to  the  Liverpool  Parish  Workhouse,   vice  Mr.   A. 

Blackwood,  resigned. 
O^UBSBT,  Mr.  H.  N.,  has  been  appointed  ^  the  York  Board  of 

Guardians  Medical  Officer  to  No.  a.  District  of  tbe  York 

Uniaa. 
Qkb,  Hugh,   L.B.C.P.,  L.B.0.8.£din.,  has  been  re*appointed 

Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  Filey  District  of 

the  Scarborough  Union. 
Ob»,    B..   M.D.Gbwgow,   L.B.C.S.£din.,   has    been  appointed 

Vaccinator  to  the  Parish  of  Glasgow, 
an,  Harold  William  Kingcombe,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.,  L.F.P. 

and  8wG.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Public 

Vaccinator  to  the  Towoester  Union  and  District,  vic«  Mr. 

Arthur  G.  Bvans,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  deceased. 
BvsflBi.1.,  James,  M.B.  and  C.M.Edin^  has  been  appointed  Medi- 

cal  Officer  to  the  Keighhr  Union  Workhouse,  and  tiie  North 

Kebrhley  District,  vice  ax.  Francis  Wilson,  reidgued. 
Scott,  Mr.  Augustus  F.,  has  been  appointed  Initpector  of  Nui- 
sances to  the  Cromer  Urban  Sanitary  District  of  the  Erping- 

ham  Union,  vice  Mr.  John  Newman. 
ScaBOBir.  Dr.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 

the  Mansfield  Bural  Sauitury  Authority  for  three  years. 
Thomas,  E.  C,  M.B.,  M.S.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 

and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  Lampeter  Union  (Llanbyther) 

District,  vice  J.  H.  Williams.  L.S.A.,  M.B.C.S.,  resigned. 
TxOMSOS,  Andrew,  M.B.  and  C.M.Edin.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  of  the  Criggletone  District  of  tbe  Wakefield 

Union. 
TXOMSOB,  Mr.  M.  £.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the 

St.  Sepulchre  District  of  the  Northampton  Union,  vic«  Mr. 

G.  Cotton,  resigned. 
WrnxBLKB,  Ibomas,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been   re-appointed 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  BezlcT  Union  District. 
WXUJRT,  G.  G.   D.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed 

Madicsl  Officer  of  the  Districts  of  Bitton  and  MariEsbury 

of  the  Keymbam  Union. 


IjrSPBCTOBfl  OF  NniSANOEB. 

Allsop,  Mr.,  has  been  re-elected  Inspector  of  Nuisanoes  to  the 
Mansfield  Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 

Bbakham,  Mr.  Wm.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisancee 
to  the  Clay  Lane  Urban  Sanitary  District  of  the  Chesterfield 
Union,  vice  Mr.  J.  Blackwall. 

Da&bt,  Mr.  Anthony,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
to  the  Lathom  Urban  Sanitary  District  Ormskirk  Union, 
vice  Mr.  W.  B.  Swift,  resigned. 

Dabukotob,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  to  the  St.  Austell  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice 
Mr.  0.  Thorpe,  resigned. 

DnoH,  Mr.  Digby  J.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
to  the  Bural  &mitafy  District  of  the  Abingdon  Union,  vice 
Mr.  E.  Mndd. 

LocxwooD,  Mr.  John  S.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nui- 
sances to  the  Howden  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Mr.  A. 
Hind,  deceased. 

Wabtb,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 
the  Chatteris  Urban  Sanitary  District  of  the  North  Witch- 
ford  Union,  vice  Mr.  C.  J.  Bateman,  resigned. 

PuBUC  Analysts. 

Hbllob,  Mr.  Bobert,  has  been  appointed  Analyst  to  the  Boroiu^ 
of  Kendal  and  the  County  of  Westmoreland,  vice  Mr.  J.  W. 
Montgomery,  deceased. 

Hill,  A.  B.,  M.D.Giessen,  L.B.C.P.,  L.M.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Analyst  to  the  Borough  of  Leamington. 

SUBYXTOBS. 

Ibtino,   Mr.   William,  has  been   appointed    Surreyor   to   the 

Wigton  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Labd,  Mr.  Gheorge,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Norden 

Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

Clebks. 

BOTD,  Mr.  Edward  B.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Clerk  to 

the  Hackney  Union. 
Cbadpisld,  Mr.  T.  B.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Clerk  to  the 

Derby  Union,  vice  Mr.  A.  B.  May  wood,  resigned. 
Mzllab,  Mr.  Alexander,  has  been  appointed  Amistant  Clerk  to 

the  Belfast  Union,  at  a  salary  of  £80  per  annum. 
YouMO,  Mr.  J.,  has  been  appointed    Assistant   Clerk  to  the 

Hackney  Union. 


RESIGNATIONS. 


Akdbbsov,  Dr.  W.  H.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Bural 

Sanitary  District  of  the  Hoxne  Union. 
BAhK,  Mr.  John,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Kirkdale  District  of  tbe 

West  Derby  Union. 
CoKBXK,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  tbe  Portland 

Urban  Sanitary  District  of  the  Weymouth  Union. 
EcKLiir.  Dr.  William,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Teddington  District 

of  the  Kingston-ou-Thfunes  Union. 
Edwabds,  Mr.  F..  Medical  Officer  of  the  Pelham  District  of  the 

Bishop  Stortford  Union. 
Evans,  Mr.  E.,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Bural  Sanitary 

District  of  the  Llanrwst  Union. 
HoDOKiMSON,  Mr.  F.  C,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Midgtoy 

Urban  Sanitair  District  of  the  Halifax  Union. 
HnoHBS,  Mr.  A.  W.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Flint  District  of  the 

Holywell  Union. 
PoLLABD,  Mr.  F.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  7th  District  of  South- 

molton  Union. 
Shaw,  Dr.  Thomas,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Hucknall 

Huthwaite  Urban  Sanitary  District  of  the  Mansdeld  Union. 
SouTHBBK,  Mr.  John,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Ludlow  District  and 

Workhouse  of  the  Ludlow  Union. 
Tvcx,  Mr.  H.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Frees  District  of  the  Wem 

Union. 
Wilkinson,  Mr.  G.,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Bural  Sani« 

tary  District  of  the  Swaffham  Union. 


VACANCIES. 


Mbdical  Officbb  or  Health.— The  Baaford  Union  Bural  Sani- 
tary Authority  will  at  their  meeting  to  be  held  on  October  i, 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
their  distiict,  comprising  an  area  of  72,247  acres  and  a  popn* 
lation  of  51,000.  isialary  £400  a  year  inclusive.  The  person 
appointed  must  not  engage  in  private  practice.  Applications, 
with  testimonials;  to  be  sent  on  or  before  September  a6,  to 
C.  J.  Spencer,  Esq.,  Public  Offices,  Basford,  Nottingham. 

Mbdical  Officsb.— The  Honiton  Guardians  are  advertising  for  a 
Medical  Officer  for  Clysthydon,  at  a  salarr  of  £45  per  annnmr 
in  addition  to  the  extra  medicsl  and  vaccmation  fees. 

Mbdical  Officbb.— There  is  a  VMcancy  for  the  Medical  Officer* 
ship  of  the  Chesterton  District  of  the  Wolstanton  and 
Burslem  Union. 

Yaccinatob  and  Assistant  Bblibtino  Officbb.— The  Guardians 
of  Ossett  Union  invite  applications  for  the  appointment  oC 
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Yaocinator  and  Assistant  Believing  Oi&cer.  The  salary  for 
the  joint  offices  will  consist  of  ya4scinating  fees  (avera^inff 
ahout  £39  a  year)  and  £<oa  year.  Applications  to  be  sent  not 
later  than  Monday,  September  i6»  to  B.  L.  Williams,  Clerk  to 
the  Onardians,  Grays,  £ssex. 

District  SumyxTOB.— The  Lancashire  Ck>un1y  Council  require 
three  competent  persons  to  act  as  District  Surreyors,  to 
inspect  and  report  upon  the  construction  and  repairing  of 
the  main  roads  of  the  county.  Salaries  £aoo  per  annum, 
with  such  trayelling  expenses  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 
Applications,  in  candidates*  own  handwriting,  statmg  age 
(which  must  not  exceed  thirty-five)  and  piwt  expenence, 
and  accompanied  by  not  more  than  three  testimonhus,  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Main  Boads  Committee, 
County  Offices,  Preston,  by  Sept.  17.— F.  C.  Halton,  Clerk  to 
the  County  Council,  Preston. 

IirspzcTOR  OF  NniSAHCxs.— The  County  Borough  of  Hanley 
require  an  efficient  Inspector  of  Kuisanoee  (certificated  or 
otherwise)  for  the  above  borough  (population  60,000,  area 
1,768  acres).  Applications,  giving  full  particulars  as  to  age, 
quahflcations,  experience,  and  salary  required,  accompanied 
by  not  more  than  three  testimonials  of  recent  date,  to  be  sent 
on  or  before  Tuesday  September  17,  marked  **  Nuisance 
Inmectorship,"  to  ArUiur  Challinor,  Bsq.,  Town  Clerk,  Town 
w*ii^  Hanley. 

XvspxcTOB  OF  MnsAXCBS.— The  Linton  Sural  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity are  preparpd  to  receive  applications  for  the  office  of 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  their  district.  Salary  £100  per 
annum.  The  person  appointed  wiU  be  required  to  devote 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  Applica- 
tions with  not  more  than  three  testimonials  of  recent  date, 
to  be  sent  in  not  later  than  September  17,  to  Turner  Collin, 
Esq.,  Clerk  to  the  above  Authority,  Linton,  Cambs. 


DEATHS. 

PiXTB,  Mr.  J.  F.  B.,  M.P.,  the  recently  elected  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  London  (jountv  CounciL 

Flxvinq,  Dr.  A.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Holbrook  District  and 
Workhouse  of  the  Samf  ord  Union. 

Habtill,  Dr.  William  Henry,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the 
Township  of  WiUenhall,  a  Justice  of  the  Peaoe,  and  Certi- 
fying Surgeon  under  the  Factory  Acts. 

Jacxsoh,  Mr.  Louis  Pilldngtou,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  of 
Plymouth,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Plymouth  Public  Dis- 
pensary ;  Certifying  Surgeon  under  tbo  Factories  Act,  ko. 

MOHTOOirSRT,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Analyst  to  the  Borough  of  Kendal  and 
the  County  of  Westmoreluid. 

fiAVHDBBS,  Dr.  G.  M.  C,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Clyst  Hydon 
District  of  St.  Thomas  Union. 

fipBiOHT,  Mr.  W.  W.,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Buxal  Sani- 
tary District  of  the  Donoaster  Union. 

TozBR,  Mr.  James,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Bural  Sanitary 
District  of  the  Crediton  Union. 


CONTRACTS. 


Dbatoott  (Dbbbt),  August  $,  Sbwbbaob  Wobxs. 
Fob  sewerage  works  at  Draycott,  Derbyshire,   consisting  of 
earthenware  pipe  sewers.  Iron  pipe  syphon,  laying  out  a  small 
«ewage  farm,  Ac.,  for  the  Shardlow  Bural  Scuiitary  Authority. 
W.  H.  Badfobd,  A.M.LC.E.,  Nottingham,  Engineer. 


Names. 


Addresses. 


Nottingham 

Ilkeston    

Nottingham 
Nottingham 
Nottingham 
Loughborough   ... 

Derby        1,989 

Derby        1,905 

NoUmgham        1,850 

Nottingham    (accepted)    1,845 
deduction  of    £850  for 


Amounts. 
£     8.  d. 

2,765  13    0 
2,392  16  10 
2,826    0    0 
2,239  18 
2,185  16 
2.060    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
not 


Price,  J.  F.      ... 

Hawley,  J.  ft  Son 

Vickers.  H.      ... 

Smart,  T. 

Thumbs,  S. 

Faulks,  A. 

Tomlinson,  J.  ... 

Todd,  G.  F.     ... 

Keeling,  B.      ... 
^Holmes  Bros.  ... 

*  Accepted,  subject  to 
intended  to  be  used. 

LovDOB  Coubtt  Couhcil. 
Thb  Asylums  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  Conlracts  for  the  Enlargement  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  of  the  Council  at  Cane  Hill,  Conlsdon,  Surrey,  in  acoor- 
idance  with  plans  prepared  by  C.  H.  Howell,  of  5,  Laaosster 
Place,  Strand,  Architect,  and  approved  by  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  and  the  Home  Secretary. 

Printed  Forms  of  Tender  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Asylums  (Committee  at  the  offices  in  firing 
■Oazdens. 
Tenders  must  be  delivered  not  later  than  Sept.  30. 
Alfbbd  Sfbbcbb, 
Clerk  of  the  Asylums  Com.  of  the  L.  C.  C. 

The  Asylums  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  are 
vrepared  to  receive  Tenders  for  the  Erection  and  Ci>inpletion  of 
uis  Superstructure  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Claybury,  Woodford, 
~~       ,  for  s,ooo  patients,  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared  by 


G.  T.  Hine,  of  Nottingham,  Architect,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy  and  the  Home  Secretary. 

Printed  Forms  of  Tender  can  be  obtained  on  ^iplleatioB  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Asylums  Committee  at  the  offloes  in  Spring 
Gardens. 
Tenders  must  be  delivered  not  later  than  September  aS. 
Alfbbd  Spbhcbb, 
Clerk  of  the  Asylums  Com.  of  the  L.  C.  G. 

Cobbtbuctiob  of  Bbsbbvoib. 

The  Directors  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  Waterworia  Co. 
invite  Tenders  for  thel  Construction  of  a  Concrete  Service  Bewr- 
voir,  to  hold  about  3,000,000  gallons,  at  the  Hanehnrch  Hilla, 
Stoke^>n-Trent. 

Drawings  may  be  seen,  and  printed  copy  of  the  Sneclficationi, 
&c.,  obtained,  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  Albion  Street, 
Hanley. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  CHerk  of  the  Works  Committee  miy 
be  delivered  not  later  than  September  93. 

G.  DAT  Habbisoh,  Engineer. 

COBSTBUCTIOB  OF  MaIK  SBWBB. 

The  Church  fT Anoashire)  Local  Board  invite  Tenders  for  ths 
oonstruction  of  a  Main  Sewer  in  Market  Street,  Blackburn  Bosd, 
and  Henry  Street,  (HLurdh. 

Plans  and  Spedflcations  may  be  seen  and  Forms  of  Tender 
obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  Stirrup,  Surveyor  to  the 
Board,  a,  Commercial  Street,  Church,  to  be  returned  not  later 
than  September  91. 

CoBSTBucTioar  of  Bbick  Sbwbbs. 

The  Boyton  (Lancashire)  Local  Board  invite  Tenders  for  the 
oonstruction  of  about  1,350  lineal  yards  of  brick  sewers,  1  ft 
dia.m.,  and  other  works  in  connection  therewith. 

Drawiugs  and  Speciiications  may  be  seen  and  Forms  of  Tender 
obtained  at  the  olfloea  of  Mr.  B.  Vawser,  C.E.,  19,  Cooper  Street, 
Manchester,  to  be  delivered  at  the  Town  Hall,  Boyton,  not  later 
than  Septemper  33. 

To  Sbwbb  Cobtbactobs. 

The  Local  Board  of  Teddington  invite  Tenders  for  the  under- 
mentioned Sewerage  Works  within  their  district : — 

Contract  No.  i.— For  the  construction  of  about  la  mike  of 
stoneware  pipe  sewers,  with  manhole  shafts,  lamphole  shAfte, 
flushing  chambers  and  chamber  to  contain  stone  ejector,  fte.  Ac. 

Contract  No.  a.— For  the  oonstruction  and  erecticm  of  Sewage 
Disposal  Works,  oonaisting  of  receiving  chamber,  pump  chamber, 
chemical  rooms,  sludge  pressing  rooms,  boUer  house,  mschioerj 
room,  ^.  Ac 

Drawings  and  Specifications,  with  conditions  of  oontraot,  can 
be  seen  on  application  to  the  Engineer,  Mr.  H.  York  (Surveyor  .to 
the  Board),  at  his  office.  Town  flkll,  Teddington. 

Tenders  to  be  delivered  by  Monday,  September  x6,  addressed 
to  the  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  Town  Hall.  Teddington. 

H.  E.  Pball,  Clerk. 

Public  Ukdbbgboitbd  CoBysNiBHCB. 

The  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  Paddington  solicit  Tenders  f« 
erecting  and  oompletiuff  a  Public  Underground  Couvenience  » 
the  south-east  comer  of  Paddington  Green,  with  works  incia€tt> 
tal  thereto. 

Sealed  Tenders  to  be  directed  "  To  the  Veetiy,"  and  left  »t  tke 
Vestry  Hall,  Harrow  Boad,  before  3  o'clock  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 16.  Persons  tendering  are  to  be  in  attendance  on  Taesoar 
morning,  September  17.  at  half-past  nine  o'clock. 

Specifications  and  Plaus  may  be  seen,  and  Forms  of  Xeoaa, 
with  bills  of  qiutntities,  ma^  be  obtained  from  the  Surveyor,  or 
Toresaio. 


at  the  Vestry  Hall  afo: 


Fb\bk  Dbtbbidob,  Vestry  (Jlerk. 


NOTES   AND    QUERIES. 

Having  for  some  time  back  been  in  the  receipt  of  Queries  si>P^- 
taining  strictly  to  sanitary  work,  and  which  it  would  be  etie  to 
answer  without  having  to  refer  our  correspondents  to  <»*»Pv*lJ 
professional  advisers,  we  have  opened  a  column  in  ^bic&  w 
register  such  Queries  and  Beplies  thereto  as  can  ^<V^?^k« 
from  ;us ;  and  our  subscribers  and  readers  are  invited  to  mu" 
such  use  of  this  column  as  will  tend  to  benefit  themselves  ssa 
the  community.  Both  Queries  and  BepUes  will,  however,  oe 
subjected,  if  unnecessarily  long,  to  a  strict  curtailment. 

Mbdical  Officbb  of  Hbalth. 

As  medical  officer  of  health  for  rural  and  urban  districts,  »»• 
bined  population  13,761,  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  Uceace  » 
sanita^  science  to  be  re-elected  P  _  . 

[As  the  total  popahition  of  the  district  is  less  than  jo,ooo  a 
diploma  in  sanitary  sdenoe  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  (^ 
section  18  of  the  Local  (Sovemment  Act,  1888.)— Ed.J 

Name  books  you  advise  to  be  read  for  such  licence.      ,     if^^ 

[Some  very  good  lists  of  books  are  given  in  the  ^'■***-C  i 
Joarnal  for  September  7,  1889  (Educational  Number. )-£^.j 

A  death  registered  as  heart  (Usease,  chronic  nephritis,  and  c^ 
vulsions:  Under  which  heading  should  it  be  pUoed  in  «» 
L.  G.  B.  SohednleP— SUBSCBIBBB.  _     .^.^nt 

[We  understand  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Local  Oovexon^ 
Board,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  enter  the  deatlx  in  n^^" 
under  the  heading  ^;§,m?^J^f«tige^'<^^l^  ,^^ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OF   THE    ELEVENTH    CONGRESS    OF 

THE    SANITARY    INSTITUTE    OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Thb  elerenth   congress   of   the    Sanitary  Institnte  was 
opened  at  Worcester  on  September  27. 

The  Mayor  (Mr.  Ernest  Day)  received  the  visitors  at 
the  Onildhall,  where  a  luncheon  afterwards  took  place. 
There  were  present  the  Mayor,  who  presided,  Earl  Bean- 
champ,  Lord  Norton,  the  Dean  of  Worcester,  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  H.  Douglas,  Sir  E.  Lechmere,  M.P.,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Hastings,  M.P.  (president  of  the  congress),  and  others. 

The  Mayor,  having  welcomed  the  visitors  to  the 
"Faithful  City,"  proposed  the  usual  loyal  toasts. 

Earl  Beauchamp  gave  the  toast  «*  Success  to  the  Sani- 
tary Institute." 

Mr.  Hastings,  in  responding,  pointed  out  how  the  pro- 
ceedings at  such  associations  as  these  had  been  followed 
by  fruitful  results.  He  said  the  sanitary  laws  could  be 
much  better  enforced  by  resorting  to  the  measures  which 
they  already  possessed  than  by  seeking  new  legislation. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  meeting  at  the  Guildhall  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  the  president*s  address. 

Presidential  Address. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  M.P.,  in  the  course  of  some  in- 
troductory remarks,  expressed  his  regret  at  the  absence 
of  Sir  Edwin  Chad  wick,  who  might  be  considered  the 
father  of  sanitary  science  in  this  country,  and  who,  ha\^ing 
arrived  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  90,  had  found  it  impos- 
sible to  undertake  the  journey  to  Worcester.  He  then 
proceeded  to  point  out  that  there  were  many  different 
influences  bearing  on  public  health,  such,  for  instance,  as 
that  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  houses  and  habita- 
tions. He  urged  the  necessity  of  proper  appliances  for 
the  disposal  of  sewage,  and  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
placing  the  liquid  sewage  directly  on  the  land.  He  in- 
stanced Reading  as  a  town  which,  by  means  of  a  well- 
adapted  sewage  farm,  disposed  of  the  whole  of  its  refuse 
^thout  further  trouble,  and  with  the  advantage  of  in- 
mring  an  abundant  milk  supply  to  its  inhabitants.  In 
connection  with  this  subject  he  spoke  of  the  necessity  for 
looking  after  the  construction  of  drains  and  sewers,  and 
all  the  appliances  connected  therewith,  and  of  the  excel- 
lent work  which  was  being  done  by  the  Plumbers*  Com- 
pany in  London  by  training  and  registering  skilled  workmen 
for  the  purpose.  Speaking  with  regard  to  ventilation, 
he  called  attention  to  an  exhibit  in  the  Sanitary  Exhibition 
in  Worcester  of  a  reversible  window,  which  would  greatly 
facilitate  ventilation  and  the  cleaning  of  both  sides  from 
the  interior.  It  thus  answered  its  ventilating  purpose, 
and  did  away  with  the  present  danger  to  life  and  limb. 
Another  leading  influence  on  health  was  that  of  occupa- 
tion. There  were  only  too  many  trades  in  tnis  country 
which  tended  to  produce  disease,  or  to  shorten  the  length 
of  life.  Their  beautiful  porcelain  manufacture  in  Wor- 
cester still  occasioned,  in  some  instances,  danger  to  the 
health  of  those  engaged  in  it ;  but  he  was  glad  to  say 
that  a  great  deal  had  been  done,  especially  in  the  improved 
size  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms,  which  greatly  lessened 
ill-health.  Inventors  were  continually  at  work  in  various 
occupations,  not  only  to  improve  productions,  but  also  to 
improve  health.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  of 
late  was  the  new  machine  for  bottle-making,  which  was 
now  successfully  at  work.  Under  the  old  plan  of  making 
bottles  by  blowing,  the  throat  and  lungs  of  the  workmen 
had  been  so  much  affected  that  their  lives  extended  to  not 
much  more  than  80  years'  duration ;  but  with  the  new 
machine  all  blowing  was  done  away  with,  and,  as  ho  had 
pointed  out  at  Newcastle  in  a  discussion  in  the  mechanical 
section  of  the  British  Association,  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  longevity  of  bottle-makers  should  not  equal  that 
of  any  other  artizan.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  of  all  employers,  to  endeavour  to  remove 
the  causes  of    unhealtluness    in    our    industries.     The  I 


general  principles  of  sanitation  would  improve  our  drain- 
age and  fomove  other  general  causes  of  disease  ;  but  this 
would  be  to  a  g^eat  extent  nugatory  if  industrial  occupa- 
tions were  allowed  to  remain  insanitary.  Under  the  head 
of  the  influence  of  food  on  health,  Mr.  Hastings  proceeded 
to  point  out  that  the  recent  Local  Government  Act  would 
give  to  county  councils  new  powers  for  the  prevention  of 
the  pollution  of  rivers  and  streams  ;  and  he  trusted  that 
these  would  be  widely  made  use  of  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, and  in  the  kingdom  generally.  His  own  county 
council  had  approached  neighbouring  counties,  through 
which  the  rivers  Severn  and  Teme  flowed,  in  the  hope 
that  a  conjoint  board  might  be  formed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  to  secure  the  purity  of  those  rivers ;  but 
he  grieved  to  say  that  up  to  the  present  time  these  nego- 
tiations had  been  fruitless.  It  was  useless  to  n  great 
extent  for  one  county  to  attempt  to  purify  its  streams  if 
these  were  polluted  by  the  neglect  of  the  community 
above,  and  he  earnestly  hoped  that  Shropshire,  Hereford- 
shire, and  Montgomeryshire  might  be  induced  to  join  in  a 
conunon  effort  for  the  conservation  of  the  water  supply  in 
two  noble  rivers.  On  the  question  of  milk  the  prosident 
pointed  out  the  dangers  that  arose  from  a  want  of  control 
over  the  management  of  dairies  He  instanced  two  out- 
breaks of  scarlet  fever  which  had  resulted  from  the  use 
of  milk  supplied  from  infected  cows,  the  one  at  Hendon, 
and  the  other  at  South  Kensington.  He  was  aware  that 
the  origin  of  the  attack  was  still  to  some  extent  the 
subject  of  controversy,  but  he  felt  bound  to  express  his 
own  strong  opinion  that  the  evidence  in  the  Hendon  case 
went  to  prove  that  scarlet  fever  could  be  produced  in 
human  beings  through  the  agency  of  milk  by  a  disease  in 
cows,  appearing  slight  in  its  nature,  and  not  differing 
much  from  the  ordinary  vaccine  disease  which  was  a 
prophylactic  against  small-pox.  This  showed  the  neces- 
sity for  strict  supervision  over  dairies.  It  was  necessary 
to  arm  municipal  authorities  with  extended  powers  in  this 
respect,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  Police  and  Sanitary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  framed  and 
had  introduced  session  by  session  into  a  number  of  local 
Bills  clauses  enabling  corporations  to  deal  not  only  with 
dairies  within  their  own  boundaries,  but  also  with  dairies 
outside  their  jurisdiction  wherever  these  supplied  milk 
within  their  borough.  He  advised  that  these  exceptional 
provisions  should  be  made  universal.  He  also  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  enactment  in  the  last  session  of 
Parliament  of  a  measure  for  the  notification  of  infectious 
diseases.  He  had  now  for  seven  Parliamentary  sessions 
seen  provisions  of  this  nature  inserted  by  the  committee 
to  which  he  had  referred  in  a  number  of  local  Bills, 
until  no  less  than  4,600,000  of  population  had  been 
subject  to  them.  In  no  single  case,  so  far  as  he  was 
aware,  had  there  been  any  complaint  of  the  system.  It 
had  had  an  immense  effect  in  diminishing  the  spread  of 
zymotic  disease  by  enabling  medical  officers  of  health 
to  hear  of  the  first  outbreak,  and  to  take  prompt 
measures  for  its  suppression.  Infectious  disease  was 
much  like  a  fire,  which  a  bucket  of  water  would  put  out 
at  the  beginning,  but  with  which  a  fire  engine  might  be 
impotent  if  the  flre  had  half  an  hour's  start.  No  doubt 
some  portion  of  the  medical  profession  had  raised  objec- 
tions to  the  measures ;  but  the  example  of  Edinburgh,  a 
city  in  which  the  profession  were  remarkably  influential 
and  distinguished,  showed  that  no  real  injury  was  done  to 
them  by  notification.  The  system  there,  after  years  of 
trial,  had  been  thoroughly  approved  by  the  profession. 
Notification  has  now,  by  a  recent  Act,  been  made  compul- 
sory in  the  metropolis.  It  now,  therefore,  extended 
over  more  than  8,000,000  of  population ;  and  what  was 
good  for  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people,  must  surely 
be  good  for  the  whole.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  sani- 
tary authorities  both  in  town  and  country,  would  see  the 
expediency  of  adopting,  by  every  means  which  the  Act 
provided,  this  easy  and  efficacious  preventative  a/ainst 
the  spread  of  disease.  In  conclusion,  he  spoke  of  the 
interest  taken  by  the  people  of  Worcester  in  sanitary 
matters.  It  was,  therefore,  hardly  necessary  to  urge  on 
them  the  importance  of  sai^jlt^i^ftjy  ^-.^v_^-c  1^^ 
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SECTION    I. 

SANITARY   SCIENCE    AND   PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE. 
The  President  (Dr.  Wilson)  delivered  an  address  on 
The  Policy  op  Prevention  in  some  of  its  Social 
AND  Sanitary  Aspects. 
He  glanced  at  the  long  roll  of  diseased  conditions  and 
premature   deaths   which   depended    upon   the    laws   of 
heredity — hereditary  consumption,  scrofula, gout,  syphilis, 
cancer  ;  hereditary  insanity  and  nervous  ailments  ;  here- 
ditary criminality  ;  hereditary  intemperance  ;  hereditary 
vagrancy — and  considered  the  multitudes  of  maimed  and 
doomed  ofTapring  which  resulted  from  other  unsuitable  or 
imprudent  marriages  apart  from  those  of  diseased  or  un- 
healthy parentage.     Without  discussing  over-population 
theories,  he  said  it  was  evident  that  when  a  man  married, 
no  matter  what  his  age  might  be,  at  a  time  when  he  could 
barely  earn  his  own  subsistence,  and  when  he  had  no 
other  resources  to  look  forward  to,  he  ran  the  risk  of  be- 
getting a  family  which  he  could  not  rear  without  the  aid 
of   pauper  relief.     The  consequence  was  that   that   un- 
thriftiness  in  marriage  prevailing  among  the  ignorant  and 
degenerate  led  too  often  to  intentional  neglect  of  the  chil- 
dren  amounting   to  culpable   homicide.     It   largely   ac- 
counted for  that  inhuman  form  of  false  thrift  which,  under 
the  name  of  infant  life  insurance,  was  spreading  its  bane- 
ful influence  even  into  innocent  village  communities,  and 
not  only  tempted  to  neglect,  but  too  often  sealed  the  doom 
of  the  hapless  oflFspring.     But  public  feeling  was  gradu- 
ally being  aroused  to  the  enormity  of  that  insidious  on- 
slaught on  infant  life,  and  there  were  at  last  hopes  of 
eflfective  legislative  interference.     Diseases  resulting  from 
impurities  in  air  and  water,  unwholesome  or  insufficient 
food,  and  zymotic  contagions  still  contributed  largely  to 
ordinary  medical  practice,  but  year  by  year  they  were 
becoming  less  prevalent,  and  all  along  the  victims  had 
boon  most  numerous  among  persons  receiving  pauper  re- 
lief, or  among  those  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  clubs  or 
dispensaries.     While  preventive  medicine,  whether  in  its 
social  or  legislative  aspects,  owed  all  its  success  to  medi- 
cal research,  the  teaching  of  it  was  practically  ignored  in 
most  meJical  schools,  and  the  practice  of  it  was  detri- 
mental to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  profession.     To 
speak  plainly,  there  was  no  disguising  the  fact  that  so 
long  as  the  family  medical  practitioner  continued  to  be 
paid  to  attend  only  on  people  when  they  were  ill,  and  not 
to  conserve  the  health  of  the  household,  there  would  be 
a  constant  drag  on  public  health  progress.     He  earned 
his  living  by  disease,  and  so  far  as  he  prevented  it  he  was 
placed  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  being  out  of  pocket. 
He  was,  therefore,  exposed  to  the  temptation — a  tempta- 
tion which  was  happily  scorned  by  the  profession  gene- 
rally— that,  when  called  upon  to  treat  cases  of  prevent- 
iblo  disease,  whether  social,  sanitary,  or  communicable, 
he  need  give  no  warning,  nor  insist  upon  any  precautions. 
He  did  not  blame.     The  fault  lay  in  a  system  of  practice 
which  depended  upon  the  regrettable  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
advancing  knowledge,  public  credulity  in  the  power   of 
cure  still  reigned  paramount,  while  public  faith   in  pre- 
vention was  practically  dormant.  There  were  few  medical 
practitioners  who  would  have  the  courage  when  called 
upon  to  attend  a  case  of  illness  in  which  a  change  of 
regimen  was  alone  required  and  medicine  useless  to  order 
the  regimen  and  omit  to  prescribe  the  medicine.  Whether 
he  required  it  or  not,  the  average  patient  must  have  medi- 
cine in  some  shape  or  form,  or  he  believed  he  was  badly 
treated.     All  that  was  required  to  bring  about  the  change 
was  that  the  ordinary  medical  attendant  should  be  paid 
by  an  annual  stipend  or  retaining  fee,  and  not  according 
to  the  number  of  visits  which  he  might  deem  it  necessary 
to  make  during  illness.     That  system  was   largely  fol- 
lowed in  India  and  other  places  abroad,  and  no  difficulty 
■was  experienced  in  settling  what  should  be  the  annual 
fee  for  professional  services  rendered  in  that  way.    It  was 
true  that  in  this  country  the  same  kind  of  practice  pre- 
vailed to  a  certain  extent.     For  example,  the  proprietors 
of  mines  and  other  large  works  paid  medical  men  so  much 


a  year  to  attend  on  their  workpeople,  while  members  of 
sick  clubs,  friendly  societies,  provident  dispensaries,  and 
paupers  were  also  attended  in  that  way ;  but  the  misfor- 
tune was  that  the  great  majority  of  those  appointments 
were  scandalously  underpaid,  because  they  were  regarded 
by  medical  men  as  stepping-stones  to  general  practice. 
As  regarded  the  advantages  of  the  system  of  medical 
providence,  or  health  assurance  as  it  bad  been  called, 
from  a  preventive  point  of  view,  he  said  the  medical 
attendant  would  inquire  into  the  health  history  of  the 
household,  so  that  he  might  take  precautions  against  in- 
herited tendencies,  or  warn  against  bad  habits,  errors  in 
diet  and  clothing,  and  the  numerous  risks  to  health  which 
were  common  in  daily  life.  He  would  interest  himself  in 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  home  and  its  surroundings, 
so  that  any  defects  might  be  inquired  into  and  remedied. 
He  would  make  it  his  duty  to  call  from  time  to  time 
without  being  sent  for  to  see  how  the  different  members 
of  the  household  were  going  on,  and  would  thus  have  the 
opportunity  of  sometimes  detecting  ailments  in  the  bud, 
so  to  speak,  which,  if  not  attended  to  at  once,  might 
lead  to  serious  illnesses  ;  and  he  would  take  every 
precaution  in  cases  of  infectious  disease,  and  would  have 
no  scruples  in  giving  timely  warning  to  the  sani- 
tary officials  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 
Turning  to  the  sanitary  aspect  as  illustrated  in  the  domain 
of  public  hygiene  or  state  medicine,  he  said  that  in  that 
direction  the  policy  of  prevention  had  been  attended  by 
the  most  gratifying  results,  and  year  by  year  became 
fuller  of  hope  and  promise.  The  studies,  notably,  of 
M.  Pasteur  had  opened  up  fields  of  research  of  the 
greatest  promise.  He,  along  with  Koch  in  Germany  and 
Klein  in  this  country,  supported  by  a  large  following  of 
earnest  investigators,  had  gone  far  to  prove  that  what 
had  hitherto  been  called  "  the  germ  theory  of  disease " 
was  rapidly  approaching  a  positive  demonstration.  Ex- 
perimental work  on  animals  had  recently  raised  issues  of 
immense  importance,  and  more  especially  in  respect  to 
the  propagation  of  certain  diseases  of  animals  to  man. 
For  example,  the  experiments  with  the  bacillus  of 
tubercle — the  characteristic  micro-organism  of  that  most 
fatal  disease,  consumption — opened  up  questions  of  the 
gravest  kind  in  respect  to  our  milk  supplies,  and,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  our  consumption  of  butcher-meat.  It 
was  w^ell  known  that  tuberculosis,  or  consumption,  pre- 
vailed to  a  verj'-  large  extent  in  crowded  dairies,  that  milk 
from  tuberculous  cows  was  largely  consumed,  and  that 
the  flesh  of  many  of  the  animals  when  slaughtered  was 
eaten  as  human  food.  Now,  it  had  been  proved  by 
microscopic  research,  that  the  micro-organisms  charac- 
teristic of  that  disease  could  be  detected  in  the  milk  of 
the  animals  so  affected,  and  in  their  flesh.  It  had 
further  been  proved  that  animals  fed  on  tuberculous 
flesh  speedily  contracted  the  disease,  and  there  were 
strong  presumptive  grounds  opened  up  by  other  experi- 
ments for  believing  that  animals  fed  on  tuberculous 
milk  became  likewise  infected.  Then,  again,  there  had 
recently  been  raised  the  grave  question  whether  cows  did 
or  did  not  suffer  from  a  disease  which  was  identical  with 
the  scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever  of  the  human  subject,  and 
whether  that  disease  might  not  be  communicable  by  the 
infection  of  a  specific  micro-organism.  Dr.  Klein's 
experiments  certainly  favoured  that  view,  though  the 
evidence  could  not  be  said  to  be  conclusive.  In  regard 
to  the  dangers  attaching  to  our  milk  supplies,  it  had 
been  proved,  he  said,  that  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
cow  disease  which  was  communicable  as  scarlatina  to 
man,  there  had  been  several  outbreaks  of  diphtheritic 
sore  throat  which  had  been  clearly  traced  to  some 
diseased  condition  of  the  cow,  probably  affecting  the* 
udder  or  teats.  In  numerous  outbreaks  of  scarlatina, 
milk  had  been  the  medium  in  which  the  contagion  of  the 
disease  had  been  distributed,  and  in  many  outbreaks  of 
typhoid  fever  the  disease  had  been  propagated  by  wash- 
ing out  the  milk-cans  or  diluting  the  nulk  with  sewage- 
polluted  water,  or  water  tainted  by  the  specific  typhoid 
contagium.  The  danger  which  lurked  in  our  milk  sup- 
plies had  been  so  clearly  established  bjr^nuip^rous  in- 
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qniries  into  special  outbreaks  of  disease  that  many 
maintained  that  the  only  safe  preventive  measure  was 
Always  to  boil  the  milk  as  soon  as  received  into  the 
household.  The  causes  of  preventible  diseases  had  been 
grouped  into  two  great  classes — namely,  local  conditions 
of  filth  and  nuisance,  polluting  air  and  water,  and  reck- 
less dissemination  of  contagion.  As  regarded  both  those 
wide  fields  of  disease  causation,  large  powers  had  been 
conferred  on  sanitary  authorities,  and  obligations  ex- 
pressly imposed  on  them  to  remove  the  former  and  to 
see  that  means  of  isolation  and  other  protective  checks 
were  fully  and  fairly  carried  out  in  respect  to  the  latter. 
Statistical  returns  showed  that  the  lowering  of  the  gene- 
ral death-rate  had  been  steady  and  continuous  ever  since 
the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1872,  when  it 
might  be  said  the  administrative  machinery  of  sanitation 
was  first  set  in  motion  throughout  the  country  by  the 
establishment  of  urban  and  rural  sanitary  authorities 
aad  the  appointment  of  sanitary  officials.  Thus  the 
arerage  death-rate  of  the  country  during  the  five  years 
ended  1870  was  22-4  per  1,000  of  the  population ;  during 
the  five  years  ended  1875  it  was  20*9;  during  the  five 
years  ended  1880  it  was  20*0;  during  the  five  years 
ended  1885  it  was  19*3;  while  the  average  during  the 
last  three  years  had  been  still  further  reduced  to  18*7 
per  1,000.  That  reduction  from  the  average  of  22-4  per 
1.000  during  the  five  years  ended  1870  to  the  average  of 
lvS-7  during  the  past  three  years  represented  an  annual 
saving  of  95,000  lives.  Or,  again,  if  they  compared  the 
average  death-rate  from  the  seven  principal  zymotic 
diseases  for  the  same  periods,  the  reduction  in  round 
aambers  represented  an  annual  saving  of  30,000  lives. 
I  .Ul  that  was  very  gratifying,  but  it  was  when  compari- 
I  son  was  made  between  the  death-audits  of  districts  in 
which  the  Sanitary  Acts  were  intelligently  and  conscien- 
tiously carried  out  and  those  of  districts  in  which  they 
were  still  practically  ignored  that  they  could  appreciate 
still  more  fully  the  enormous  saving  of  life  and  preven- 
tion of  human  suffering  which  yet  awaited  improved 
aaiiitation.  He  referred  to  many  sanitaiy  improvements 
which  were  still  required,  especially  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, which  he  hoped  would  be  effected  by  the  county 
councils,  particularly  alluding  to  better  sanitary  inspec- 
tio.i  and  the  public  control  of  diseases  which  depended 
on  reckless  dissemination  of  contagion ;  and  said  the 
principles  on  which  effective  prevention  must  be  based 
were  timely  information  as  regarded  all  cases  of  danger- 
ons  infectious  disease,  and  prompt  isolation,  either  at  the 
home  of  the  patient,  when  that  was  possible,  or  in  hos- 
pitals set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Moreover,  such  notifi- 
cation should  be  made  compulsory  by  law,  and  the  law 
<^hoald  be  enforced  throughout  the  entire  country,  and 
not  be  of  the  permissive  character  of  the  Act  recently 
introduced  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  leaving  it  open  to  sanitary  authorities  to  adopt  it 
or  not.  as  they  chose.  No  doubt  all  towns  of  any  size 
would  adopt  it,  but  he  feared  that  the  great  majority  of 
small  urban  and  rural  sanitary  authorities  would  decline 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  any  Act  of  the  kind  so  long 
a.9  it  was  permissive.  He  thought  the  system  of  dual 
notiilcation  by  householders  and  medical  attendants  was 
the  best,  but  with  the  qualification  that  the  medical 
attendant  should  be  held  responsible  for  immediately 
reporting  all  cases  upon  which  he  was  called  to  attend, 
and  that  the  householder  should  also  be  held  responsible 
if  ae  failed  to  report,  even  though  he  considered  the  case 
bj  mild  as  not  to  require  medical  assistance,  or  if  through 
no;^lect  to  call  in  medical  advice  it  could  be  proved  that 
he  had  incurred  the  risk  of  spreading  disease. 

.Mr.  F.  H.  UoLLiNSHEAD  (Selly  Oak),  the  president  of 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Branch  of  the 
S'ciety  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Wilson  for  his  address. 

Dr.  Agab  (BLenley-in-Arden),  president  of  the  Bir- 
ixuiigbam  and  Midland  Branch  of  the  British  Medical 
A!«sodation.  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  supported 
by  the  President  of  the  Congress  (Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings, 
M.P.),  who  alluded  to  the  importance  of  boiling  milk  as  a 


means  for  destroying  infection.  In  India,  he  said,  milk 
was  invariably  boiled,  and  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that 
in  that  country  scarlet  fever  was  unknown. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  W.  St&anqe,  medical  officer  of  health,  read  a  paper 
on 
Results  op   Fifteen  Years'  Sanitation   in  the  Oitt 

OF  Worcester, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

The  population  of  the  city  in  1881  was  33,201,  and  now, 
with  an  enlarged  area,  about  43,000.  Worcester  was  an 
old  walled  city,  and  therefore  compressed  within  narrow 
limits.  Its  poorer  population  was  crowded  in  narrow 
courts  and  alleys,  with  little  light  and  fresh  air  and  plenty 
of  dirt  and  filth.  The  sanitary  condition  of  large  parts  of 
the  city,  twenty  years  ago,  was  about  as  bad  as  it  could 
be.  At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1866  Wor- 
cester was  threatened  with  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  and  a 
vigilance  committee,  appointed  to  examine  the  real  state 
of  the  city,  reported  to  the  Town  Council  that  they  had 
made  a  house-to-house  inspection,  and  had  discovered  and 
reported  over  1,000  nuisances  of  all  kinds.  Epidemics  of 
zymotic  disease  were  frequent,  and  they  were  intensified, 
if  not  caused  by  accumulations  of  filth  and  the  use  of 
polluted  water.  The  committee  further  said  that  typhoid 
fever  was  endemic  in  Worcester,  and  clearly  caused  by 
foul  drains  and  privies  and  the  use  of  polluted  well-water. 
The  death-rate  at  that  time  ranged  from  26  to  27  per 
1,000,  and  at  the  time  he  took  office  in  1873  it  was  25-5. 
After  his  appointment  a  house-to-house  survey  was  made, 
and  notice  taken  of  the  numbers  living  in  each  house,  the 
numbers  living  in  courts  and  alleys,  the  condition  of  the 
dwellings,  the  drainage,  water  supply,  the  soil,  paving, 
&c.,  of  streets  and  courts,  privies,  cesspits,  &c.  As 
the  outcome  of  his  inquiry,  he  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations for  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  city.  Since  then  many  evils  had  been  remedied, 
and  an  unwholesome  and  dirty  town  made  clean,  healthy, 
and  pleasant  to  live  in  by  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and 
by  vigilant  and  active  sanitary  officers.  The  prime 
necessities  for  health  were  a  plentiful  supply  of  good 
water  and  proper  and  efficient  drainage.  Thoir  supply  of 
water  had  been  for  many  years  constant  and  abundant. 
It  was  filtered,  and  every  house  was,  or  might  be,  supplied 
with  it.  Their  main  drainage  was  carried  into  ^very 
street;  every  house,  with  few  exceptions,  was  drained, 
and  flushing  tanks  had  been  placed  wherever  required. 
The  greatest  benefit  could  be  traced  to  that  extension  of 
flushing  of  the  drains,  and  he  pleaded  for  adequate  flush- 
ing of  the  house-drains  on  the  part  of  householders  as  a 
prevention  of  disease.  The  infectious  hospital  was  a 
great  advantage,  and  it  had  become  so  popular  that  there 
was  little  difficulty  in  securing  a  notification  of  infectious 
disease.  Their  success  in  dealing  with  typhoid  fever  was 
especially  marked,  and  during  the  last  three  years  no 
death  from  typhoid  had  occurred  in  the  hospital  with  the 
exception  of  two  infants,  who  were  beyond  recovery  when 
admitted.  The  present  condition  of  the  city  offered  a 
striking  contrast  to  tho  year  18G6  or  1872.  In  the  latter 
year  the  death-rato  A-as  25*5,  and  last  year  it  wiis  only 
18-74.  or  a  reduction  of  nearly  7  per  1,000  on  a  population 
of  43,000 — a  saving  of  300  lives  per  annum.  This  year 
up  to  date  the  rate  was  only  14.  But  of  more  consequence 
than  the  death-rate  (which  was  still  kept  too  high  by  tho 
abnormal  deaths  of  infants)  was  the  improvement  in  the 
general  health  of  the  population.  There  was  now  no  fear 
of  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in  Worcester ;  tvphoid 
fever  had  been  reduced  in  severity  to  a  minimum ; 
rheumatism,  once  a  famous  complaint  in  Worcester,  was 
much  more  rare  ;  small-pox  was  unknown  in  tho  city,  and 
other  cases  of  disease  had  greatly  declined  in  severity. 
There  was  a  time  when  infantile  diarrhiea  in  summer  was 
formidable,  but  now  it  rarely  gave  any  trouble.  The 
most  unsatisfactory  thing  about  the  death-rate  now  was 
the  great  mortality  among  infants  under  one  year  of  age. 
Apart  from  th;it,  which  caused  them  much  anxiety  to  Had 
a  remedy,  ho  thought  the  city  might  be  congratulated  on 
the  great  strides  it  had  made  in  true  sanitary  wqiw»^ 
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Dr.  Carpenter  (Croydon)  said  it  was  the  duty  of 
England  to  see  that  the  whole  of  the  refuse  should  be 
restored  to  the  land  from  which  it  had  been  taken.  Any 
destruction  of  the  materials  that  entered  the  sewage  was 
a  mistake  in  political  economy.  If  they  did  not  restore 
it  to  the  land  they  deprived  the  land  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  its  fertility,  and  they  failed  in  their  duty.  In 
regard  to  sewering,  he  said  that  until  people  were  com- 
pelled by  law  to  lay  down  sewers  in  concrete  they 
would  never  get  rid  of  the  sanitary  difficulties  which 
beset  thorn  in  the  construction  of  house-drains. 

The  Mayor  ef  Worcester  (Alderman  Day)  said  the 
Corporation  would  be  indebted  to  anyone  who  would  give 
them  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  their 
sewage.  At  present  they  thought  the  precipitation 
method  was  the  best. 

The  Sanitary  Aspects  of  the  Pottery  Manufacture. 

Dr,  J.  T.  Arlidoe  (Stoke-on-Trent)  read  a  paper  on 
the  above  subject.  Ho  remarked  that  the  manufacture 
of  pottery  was  distinctly  of  an  insanitary  nature,  by 
reason  of  its  dust-producing  conditions,  the  use  of  molten 
lead  for  the  making  of  glaze,  and  the  risk  arising  from 
the  use  of  flint  At  the  same  time,  the  heat  necessary  to 
the  manufacture  favoured  the  development,  and,  by 
rarefying  the  air,  also  the  inhalation  of  dust.  Some  of 
the  working  appliances  of  a  pottery  were  likewise  not 
without  possible  ill  effect  on  the  health  of  the  artizans, 
and  the  attitude  of  workmen  engaged  in  throwing 
and  pressing  tended  to  produce  a  narrow  chest  and 
uneven  shoulders.  Of  all  the  causes  of  illness  to 
be  discovered,  however,  dust  from  the  clay  stood 
pre-eminent,  and  happily  that  was  one  that  could 
be  overcome  to  a  great  extent  by  those  means  of 
ventilation  and  extraction  which  modern  mechanical 
science  had  brought  to  such  great  perfection.  There 
had  been  vast  changes  for  the  better  during  the  last 
twenty  years  and  upwards — factory  laws  had  been 
enforced,  child  labour  had  been  greatly  curtailed,  work 
rendered  much  more  regular,  and  that  at  night  practi- 
cally abolished ;  numerous  new  factories,  well  built  and 
roomy,  had  taken  the  place  of  dilapidated,  damp,  and 
confined  structures;  machinery  had  been  introduced, 
reducing  materially  the  number  of  unskilled  hands 
employed,  facilitating  work,  and  giving  it  greater  develop- 
ment ;•  means  of  ventilation  by  fans,  and  other  con- 
trivances had  been  adopted  in  most  factories  where  there 
was  steam-power,  with  a  consequent  enormous  reduction 
of  the  most  active  cause  of  illness — the  inhalation  of 
dust ;  and,  as  might  be  anticipated,  improvements  in  the 
mechanical  and  general  sanitary  conditions  of  their 
labour  had  been  accompanied  by  a  perceptible  material 
and  moral  advancement  of  the  employed.  There  was, 
nevertheless,  ample  score  for  more ;  and  ever  onward 
progress  might  surely  be  looked  for  in  proportion  as 
more  correct  notions  of  sanitation  extended  themselves 
among  all  classes,  as  the  ingenuity  of  mechanicians 
improved  the  appliances  of  labour,  and  invented  means 
for  lessening  evils  attached  to  it,  and  as  education  spread 
and  succeeded,  instructing  artizans  in  their  time  interests, 
both  in  respect  to  morals  and  to  health. 

Mr.  G.  tl.  FosBROKB  (Stratford-on-Avon)  called  atten- 
tion to  a  danger  which  arose  after  the  pottery  had  been 
sent  out.  An  outbreak  of  lead-poisoning  which  be  had 
in  his  district  some  time  ago  was  traced  by  him  to  the 
fact  of  home-made  wines  having  been  made  in  pans  badly 
glazed  and  improperly  burnt. 

Dr.  Aklidge  said  it  had  been  observed  as  a  fact  that 
persons  using  articles  which  had  been  made  in  those 
glazed  vessels  had  suffered  from  lead-poisoning.  The 
glaze  was  a  composition  of  lead  and  glass,  lead  being  the 
chief  ingredient.  The  glaze  was  acted  upon  by  acids  and 
strong  salts,  and  it  might  be  removed  from  saucers  or 
plates  by  the  application  of  acids. 

Mr.  William  E.  A.  Axo.n,  sent  the  following  paper  on 

The  Transmission  by  Flesh  Foods  of  Diseases 
from  Animals  to  Man. 

There  has  of  recent  years   been   an  active  Vegetarian 


propaganda  in  this  country,  and  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  persons  have  adopted  that  system  of  dietetics, 
and  many  more,  whilst  not  wholly  vegetarian,  are  so  to  a 
very  large  extent.  Vegetarians  have  always  contended 
that,  however  healthy  in  a  natural  state,  yet,  under  the 
conditions  in  which  animals  are  bred  and  broughi;  to  the 
meat  market,  their  flesh  must  necessarily  in  many  cases 
be  diseased,  and  become  a  source  of  disease  to  the  con- 
sumers ;  and  the  present  trend  of  medical  and  sanitary 
science  is  in  the  direction  of  the  position  so  taken.  The 
recent  decision  in  the  Glasgow  Sheriff's  Court,  by  which 
tuberculous  animals  are  judicially  declared  to  be  **  unfit 
for  human  food,"  is  a  striking  justification  of  the  vege- 
tarian position,  and  may  well  prove  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  sanitary  science. 

Flesh-meat  may  become  a  source  of  disease  in  several 
distinct  ways.  There  may  be  an  injurious  influence 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  tissues 
after  death,  or  they  may  have  been  affected  by  poisonous 
substances  taken  into  the  system  during  the  animars 
lifetime,  or  be  tainted  by  parasitic  or  other  diseases. 
There  are  numerous  cases  on  record  of  death  or  illness 
from  all  these  causes,  but  obviously  the  last  is  the  most 
important  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  food  supply 
of  the  nation. 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  communicability  of 
disease  from  the  flesh  eaten  to  the  flesh  eater.  Oxen, 
pigs,  sheep,  hares,  deer,  &c.,  are  liable  to  become 
infested  with  tapeworm  by  swallowing  the  ova  in  their 
food.  These  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  intestinal  canals, 
and  the  young  worms  pierce  the  mucous  membrane  and 
the  walls  of  the  intestines,  and  so  pass  into  the  tissue, 
where  they  are  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  bladder.  When 
eaten  by  man,  these  cysticerci  have  a  further  develop- 
ment, and  are  transformed  in  the  human  alimentary 
canal  into  the  fully-matured  tapeworm.  One  frequently 
fatal  disease,  hydatids,  arises  from  the  injection  into  the 
human  system  of  the  tenia  echinococcus,  the  ova  of  the 
tapeworm.  That  which  is  called  measles  in  the  pig  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  cysticerci  bursting  from 
their  envelopment.  The  bladder  worms  infect  calves, 
but  the  creatures  do  not  survive  when  their  host«  have 
reached  the  adult  stage,  and  many  thousand  pieces  of 
beef  have  been  examined  without  a  cysticercus  being 
found.  Perfect  cooking  is  said  to  destroy  the  vitality  of 
the  tapeworm,  and  to  render  it  innocuous  as  food. 
Another  horrible  parasitic  disease  is  trichiniasis,  result- 
ing from  the  small  worm  known  as  trichince  spiralis.  Dr. 
R.  P.  B.  Taaffe  says  of  this :  *♦  When  the  flesh  of  an 
animal  which  contains  trichina)  is  eaten,  the  young  brood 
of  trichina  which  are  born  pierce  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  are  conveyed  by  mean.<t  of 
the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  distributed  to  all 
parts  of  the  body ;  a  pork  chop  will  show  them,  whereas 
measles  are  principally  found  about  the  neck.  It  takes 
a  space  of  four  days  for  the  brood  to  become  distributed, 
during  which  time,  if  the  infection  is  discovered,  they  can 
be  dislodged,  the  remedy  considered  best  being  large 
doses  of  calomel.  A  portion  of  a  muscle,  taken  after 
death  from  a  child  4^  years  old,  was  examined,  and  in 
one  grain  of  the  muscle  100  trichinae  were  found.  The 
muscles  of  an  adult  weigh  40  lbs. ,  and,  if  infected  in  the 
same  proportion  as  were  that  of  the  child,  would  contain 
28,000,000  of  trichinae,  quite  a  population  to  carry  about : 
taking  each  trichina)  to  measure  about  flve  to  six  milli- 
metres in  length,  the  28,000,000  in  a  line  would  giv^ 
140,000,000  millimetres,  or  90  English  miles.  One  pi^' 
has  been  known  to  infect  158  persons,  of  whom  28  died." 

The  trichina),  as  a  rule,  are  destroyed  by  cooking,  but 
where  this  is  not  perfect  there  is  danger,  and  accidents, 
sometimes  fatal,  are  nut  infrequent. 

Apart  from  parasitical  infection,  what  are  the  disea.<«es 
communicable  from  animals  to  man  ?  There  is  some 
evidence  as  to  cattle  plague  and  swine-typhoid,  but  it  is 
not  so  clear  as  to  those  of  which  we  are  now  to  speak. 
Dr.  Gamgee  says  that  the  transmission  to  man  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  same  is  true 
of  the   various   anthracoid    maladies!  ^-"Ant^glfi^^^  can  be 
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conreyed  by  food,  and  is  a  specially  fatal  disease.  There 
is  at  least  a  strong  fear  that  erysipelas  in  animals  is  also 
sometimes  transferred  to  man. 

Lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  there  can  now  be 
no  doubt  that  man  may  become  the  victim  of  tuberculosis 
from  eating  the  flesh  of  animals  infected  with  that 
disease.  Tubercule  is,  unfortunately,  very  extensively 
prevalent  amongst  cattle  reared  for  human  food,  and  it 
is  not  always  capable  of  detection  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  diseased  animal.  Tuberculous  meat  is  therefore 
constantly  present  in  the  markets,  and  often  in  enormous 
quantities.  One  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
subject  in  this  country  was  Dr.  Henry  Behrend,  who,  in 
1880,  wrote  an  excellent  paper  on  the  "  Oommunicability 
to  Man  of  Diseases  from  Animals  used  as  Food,"  of  which, 
at  my  suggestion,  the  Vegetarian  Society  circulated 
several  thousand  copies  in  a  cheap  form.  He  has  re- 
tnmed  to  the  subject  in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  September  1889,  on  "Diseases  Caught  from 
Butchers'  Meat."  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  grow- 
ing rapidly,  but  Dr.  Behrend's  papers  and  Dr.  TaafiFe's 
address  at  the  Brighton  Health  Congress,  in  1881,  on  the 
"  Propagation  of  Disease  through  Food  and  Drink,**  form 
good  r6sum^,  and  Dr.  0.  F.  Fdlsom's  paper  on  *•  Our 
Meat  Supply  and  Public  Health "  (Boston,  1876)  is  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  subject  before  the  communica- 
bmty  of  tuberculosis  was  generally  allowed.  In  1882 
came  Koch's  discovery  of  the  tubercle-bacillus.  His  ex- 
periments clearly  showed  that  the  disease  could  be  in- 
duced by  the  transfer  of  tubercle  from  affected  animals  to 
others  previously  free  from  disease.  So  when  the  tubercle- 
bacillus,  artificially  cultivated,  was  introduced  into  the 
circulation  of  healthy  animals,  the  bacillus  was  repro- 
duced and  tuberculosis  resulted.  The  identity  of  the 
tuberculosis  of  man  and  of  animals  has  been  established 
by  Dr;  Creighton  and  other  observers.  The  testimony 
alike  of  English  and  foreign  physiologists  and  pathologists 
is  that  tubercle  can  be  transmitted  by  the  ingestion  of  the 
flesh  and  milk  of  diseased  cattle. 

Now,  the  undisputed  fact  that  tuberculosis  can  be  im- 
parted to  the  human  subject  by  the  use  of  the  flesh  of 
cattle  affected  by  tubercle  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
gftivest  importance,  for  a  large  proportion  of  cattle  have 
the  disease,  and  it  is  one  of  the  deadliest  enemies  of  the 
human  race.  Painfully  familiar  is  the  dreaded  name  of 
"consumption,"  the  popular  designation  of  the  class  of 
disease  that  is  responsible  for  one-fifth  of  the  whole  mor- 
tality of  this  country.  In  Paris  it  is  said  to  bo  the 
▼eapon  with  which  Death  strikes  down  one  quarter  of  his 
victims. 

The  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  held  at  Paris  in  1888, 
called  for  the  legal  enforcement  of  the  principle  that  the 
flesh  of  tuberculous  animals  should  not  be  permitted  to  be 
sold,  but  should  be  seized  and  destroyed.  A  Departmental 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  has,  in  this  country,  pro- 
nounced an  equally  emphatic  condemnation,  saying  that, 
**  although  the  bacilli  may  be  found  but  rarely  in  the 
flesh,  still  the  chance  of  their  being  present,  either  there 
or  in  the  blood,  is  too  probable  to  ever  allow  of  the  flesh 
of  a  tuberculous  animal  being  used  for  food  under  any 
circumstances,  either  for  man  or  the  lower  animals."  This 
total  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  tuberculous  flesh  is  now 
endeavoured  to  be  enforced  in  Edinburgh  and  some  other 
places,  and  an  initial  Glasgow  attempt  has  led  to  a  judi- 
cial inquiry  by  way  of  a  test  case  before  Sheriff  Berry, 
when  the  whole  subject  was  thoroughly  debated  on  scien- 
tific and  sanitary  grounds.  The  result  is  that  after  hear- 
ing fce  evidence  of  experts  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
the  action  of  the  local  authorities  is  upheld,  and  the  sale 
of  tuberculous  flesh  is  thus  declared  illegal. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  remark  of  the  Lancet 
(August  24,  1889,  p.  385) :—"  Nevertheless,  the  doctrine 
of  the  infectivity  of  tubercle,  and  of  the  bacillus  as  the 
fong  et  origo  malty  was  so  strenuously  and  widely  adopted 
(so  far  as  we  can  gather,  only  one  expert  confessed  that 
he  did  not  *  believe  *  in  it),  and  had  so  much  weight 
aasigned  to  it,  that  it  undoubtedly  largely  influenced  the 
Tiew  taken  by  the  judge.     Yet  it  would  have  been  quite 


possible  to  have  argued  the  case  and  gained  it  without 
reference  to  the  bacillus  at  all,  and  seeing  how  obscure  is 
yet  the  question  of  its  precise  mode  of  action,  this  course 
might  even  have  been  adopted  with  advantage."  That 
is  to  say,  that  whilst  the  bacillary  theory  is  generally 
accepted,  the  evidence  as  to  the  communioability  of  dis- 
ease by  animal  food  does  not  depend  upon  that  theory, 
but  is  independent  of  it. 

The  Jews,  obedient  to  the  Laws  of  Moses,  have  always 
rejected  tuberculous  flesh,  and  are  notoriously  less  sub- 
ject to  consumption  than  their  Gentile  neighbours.  The 
Chief  Rabbi  of  France  says  that  sometimes  26  out  of  30 
slaughtered  cattle  have  to  be  condemned.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  stated  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  sent  to 
the  Metropolitan  Dead  Meat  Market  was  more  or  less 
tuberculous.  In  Hanover  8,000  lbs.  of  tuberculous  flesh 
was  condemned  in  one  month.  Out  of  the  animals 
slaughtered  for  the  London  Jews,  40  per  cent,  of  oxen, 
29  of  calves,  and  23  per  cent,  of  sheep  were  rejected. 
According  to  some  recently-published  statistics  of  the 
Berlin  markets,  of  oxen  and  cows  there  were  1,296  tuber- 
culous out  of  98,397,  or  1'36  per  cent. ;  of  pigs  about  1  in 
1,300 ;  of  calves  about  1  in  4,000  ;  and  of  sheep  and  goats 
1  in  5,000.  The  proportion  of  tuberculous  cattle  in  the 
Glasgow  market  was  given  at  J  per  cent. 

This  brings  us  to  the  economical  aspect  of  the  question. 
The  late  Professor  Leone  Levi  estimated  the  national  ex- 
penditure on  flesh-meat  at  £99,800,000  ;  but  if  all  tuber- 
culous flesh  is  to  be  evicted  from  the  markets  it  must  lead 
to  a  great  increase  in  the  price  of  that  which  is  left.  Can 
the  nation  afford  the  addition  of,  say,  another  £25,000,000 
to  its  butcher's  bill  ?  On  a  vegetarian  dietary  the  same 
amount  of  nutriment  can  be  obtained  at  about  one-tenth 
of  the  cost.  Flesh  food  is  thus  dear  as  well  as  dangerous, 
and  the  substitution  of  clean  and  wholesome  vegetable 
foodstuffs  would  increase  alike  the  health  and  wealth  of 
the  community. 

Mr.  A.  Legband  sent  the  following  paper  on 
Unsanitakt  Conditions  op  Domestic  Animals. 

In  spite  of  laudable  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of 
domestic  animals,  it  is  astonishing  to  what  a  small  extent 
advance  in  this  direction  has  been  made.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  animals  that  contribute  to  our  daily  food  is 
of  the  most  vital  importance.  First  comes  the  cow.  Its 
milk  serves  for  our  daily  nourishment  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  and  many  are  indebted  to  it  for  their  very 
existence  for  the  first  few  months  after  birth.  Looked  at 
from  the  most  selfish  view,  it  is  essential  that  such  an 
indispensable  animal  should  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state. 
Of  the  condition  of  cows  kept  on  grazing  land,  and 
driven  night  and  morning  into  sheds,  there  is  little  to 
complain,  except  that  frequently  their  only  drinking 
fountain  is  a  dirty  mud  hole  contaminated  by  field  drain- 
age. The  unwholesome  effect  of  such  water  upon  cattle 
hardly  needs  comment,  and  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
cows  drinking  such  foul  fluid  can  yield  wholesome  milk  ? 
The  farmyard  well  is  more  often  than  not  polluted,  while 
the  horse-pond  is  frequently  little  better  than  the  mud 
hole.  In  and  near  towns  the  cows  exist  in  sheds,  pent  up 
for  months  without  exercise;  their  existence  is  one 
monotony  of  standing,  eating,  lying  down,  and  chewing 
the  cud.  Instead  of  pasturage  their  foods  are  more  or 
less  artificial,  such  as  oilcake  and  brewers*  grains,  only 
occasionally  varied  by  green  herbage.  In  the  summer, 
fermentation  rapidly  sets  up  in  grains  to  the  detriment  of 
the  cow  so  fed.  Except  in  first-class  metropolitan 
dairies,  cow  houses  are  insufl&ciently  lighted,  and  seldom 
a  ray  of  sunshine  enters  them,  and  yet  daylight  and  sun- 
shine have  as  much  to  do  with  the  health  of  an  animal 
as  good  food  and  exercise. 

Many  of  the  foregoing  remarks  apply  equally  to  the 
ox  or  sheep.  The  condition  of  an  ordinary  straw  yard 
should  not  be  overlooked,  and  for  a  number  of  animals 
to  be  standing  all  day  long  knee  deep  in  rotting  manure 
is,  to  say  the  least,  both  unnatural  and  injurious.  Hard 
as  is  the  state  of  a  pent-up  cow,  it  is  princely  compared 
with  the  pig.     Barely  he  may  be^  feWefhiK^fty^grazing  in 
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An  orchard,  varying  his  fare  with  fresh  windfalls,  for  he 
is  often  too  dainty  to  tovch  the  apple  that  has  laid  too 
long  on  the  ground.  So  far  as  food  goes  the  average 
farm  pig  has  little  to  complain  of,  bat  his  domicile  is 
simply  disgusting.  He  has  scarcely  room  to  turn  in  the 
uncovered  part  of  his  sty,  and  so  must  wallow  in  filth, 
and  his  feeding  trough  being  in  the  same  compartment 
becomes  inevitably  contaminated.  The  covered  portion 
of  the  sty  is,  if  anything,  smaller,  and,  in  point  of 
cleanliness,  little  better  than  the  uncovered  part.  The 
fate  of  the  suburban  pig  in  poor  districts  is  still  worse. 
The  stench  of  the  garbage  they  are  fed  upon  from  reek* 
ing  tubs  make  the  chance  of  their  furnishing  whole- 
some food  for  man  very  remote.  Their  food  includes 
slaughter-house  offal,  refuse  and  leavings  of  hotels  and 
dining-rooms,  including,  as  often  as  not,  pork  as  well  as 
other  meat.  This  is  collected  daily  in  carts  which,  from 
their  appearance,  it  is  safe  to  say  are  never  cleaned.  In 
summer  time  the  stench  of  these  carts  quickly  warns 
the  passer  by  of  their  approach,  and  the  food  put  in 
them  at  once  commences  to  ferment  and  decompose. 
Oan  it  be  wondered  at  that  trichina,  fevers,  and  divers 
other  diseases  are  rife  among  pigs  thits  herded  and  fed. 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  that  diseases  are  engendered 
by  those  who  eat  the  flesh  of  these  pigs  ? 

Brief  reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  conditions  of 
those  animals  which  minister  to  our  necessities  or  plea- 
sures other  than  by  yielding  food.  Even  the  horse, 
though  mainly  well  cared  for,  is  often  no  more  intelli- 
gently shod  than  it  was  100  years  back.  In  the  average 
stable  there  is  want  of  sufficient  room  and  ventilation 
which  causes  the  strong  smell  of  amimonia,  and  an  absence 
of  adequate  light  appears  to  be  the  general  rule.  The 
cubic  feet  necessary  for  a  healthy  stable  seem  to  be  little 
considered.  Passing  notice  may  also  be  given  to  that 
companion  and  friend  of  man — ^the  dog.  Many  of  these 
are  over-fed,  and  get  little  or  no  exercise.  Some  are 
chained  up  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  getting  no 
exercise  at  all.  Kept  in  such  a  condition,  the  dog 
becomes  a  most  offensive  and  unwholesome  animal,  and 
its  state  must  be  one  of  great  misery,  conducing  most 
certainly  to  disease,  possibly  hydrophobia,  and  in  some 
cases  to  dangerous  ferocity.  Even  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  hounds  shows  something  wanting,  as  occasionally 
a  whole  pack  is  annihilated  by  disease,  probably  caused 
by  their  being  herded  together. 

WoHAK  AS  A  Helpmate  in  Sai^itabt  Refobm. 
The  Mayoress  of  Worcester,  Mrs.  Ernest  Day,  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject.  In  it  she  pointed  out — An  idea  which 
prevails  is  that  meat  is  the  great  desideratum;  the 
nourishment  contained  in  fish,  milk,  peas,  beans,  lentils, 
and  other  pulse  plants  is  overlooked.  It  is  true  that  the 
cookery  lectures  have  done  much,  but  much  still  remains 
to  be  done  in  popularizing  the  information,  and  in  this 
direction  women  may  become  real  missionaries  to  their 
uninstructed  sisters.  May  they  not,  by  the  introduction 
of  short,  bright,  homely  lectures  on  cooking  and  the 
elementary  rules  of  domestic  hygiene,  at  mothers* 
meetings  and  in  the  various  clubs  provided  for  the  social 
recreation  and  instruction  of  girls,  bring  about  many  wise 
reforms?  Where  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  lady  to 
speak  to  the  women  or  girls  I  would  suggest  the  reading 
aloud  of  some  of  the  popularly-written  tracts  on  the 
subject,  published  by  the  **  Ladies  Sanitary  Association" 
or  the  "  National  Health  Society."  But  these  ^ill  fall 
very  short  of  the  good  they  may  effect  if  the  reader  be 
not  thoroughly  and  practically  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject and  able  to  enter  into  friendly  chat  over  the  individual 
difficulties  which  may  arise.  To  explain  my  meaning  by 
a  simple  illustration — it  is  not  interesting  to  tell  a  woman 
that  she  should  make  beef-tea  by  cutting  up  the  meat 
into  small  pieces,  pouring  on  to  it  cold  water,  and  sim- 
mering. These  are  facts;  but  how  easy  it  will  be  for 
the  girl,  without  any  previous  practical  experience,  to 
forget  the  apparently  unimportant  detail  of  whether  the 
water  be  cold  or  boiling,  and  thus  defeat  the  desired 
object.     If,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  intelligent  percep- 


tion of  the  subject,  we  shall  first  explain  what,  doubtless, 
most  of  my  hearers  know  perfectly  well — ^that  all  meat 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  albumen,  that  this  albumen 
hardens  in  boiling  and  prevents  the  extraction  of  the 
nutritive  properties  contained  in  the  meat.  Once  thia 
principle  is  grasped  no  mistake  can  be  made.  Give  to  an 
experienced  girl  understanding  this  first  principle  two 
legs  of  mutton ;  tell  her  to  boil  one  and  make  soup  of  the 
other.  She  will  not  be  at  fault ;  she  will  know  that  in 
the  one  case  it  is  desirable  to  retain  in  the  joint  all  the 
nutritive  properties,  that  in  order  to  do  this  the  outaide 
albumen  must  be  set  or  hardened  at  once  by  contact  with 
water  at  boiling-point ;  but  she  wiU  also  know  that  too 
long  a  subjection  to  such  heat  will  toughen  and  harden 
not  only  the  exterior  albumen — which  is  good  as  prevent- 
ing the  emission  of  juices — but  will  render  the  whole 
joint  hard  and  difficult  of  digestion;  therefore,  by  the 
exercise  of  thought,  she  will  deduce  effect  from  cause, 
with  the  result  of  a  well-cooked  dinner. 

Sir  Douglas  Qalton,  after  speaking  highly  of  the 
value  of  the  paper  read  by  Mrs.  Day,  said  the  manner  in 
which  women  could  render  assistance  in  sanitary  objects 
was  one  in  which  he  hoped  the  large  body  of  ladies  present 
would  interest  themselves.  The  high  schools,  with  some 
of  which  he  had  been  connected,  now  enabled  girls  to 
obtain  a  knowl^ge  of  chemistry,  which  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  He  moved  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the 
meeting  be  voted  for  Mrs.  Day's  excellent  paper. 

Rev.  Canon  Creighton  would  cordially  second  the 
vote.  The  air  of  true  wisdom  which  pervaded  every 
part  of  Mrs.  Day's  paper  must  have  reached  all  vrho 
heard  it.  Sanitary  economy  was  a  branch  of  knowledge 
which  ought  to  be  extended  to  schools. 

The  President  of  the  section  conveyed,  by  desire, 
the  thanks  of  all  present  to  Mrs.  Day  for  her  admirable 
paper. 

Co-operative    Cooking,   by   a    *•  Society   for    Sup- 
plying THE  Poor  with  Cheap  and  Wholesome 
Cooked  Food." 
Dr.  Strange  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : — 

The  plan  now  to  be  briefly  described  has  been  in  opera- 
tion in  Worcester  for  the  past  three  years,  and  has  proved 
so  far  eminently  satisfactory.  The  object  is  to  supply 
the  working-classes  with  a  kind  and  quality  of  food  with, 
which  they  are,  to  a  great  extent,  unacquainted,  and 
which,  in  most  cases,  they  are  totally  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves.  The  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
carrying  out  this  object  is  to  avoid  pauperising  the  poor. 
The  food  is  to  be  paid  for  at  a  price  which  will  be,  on  a 
large  scale,  self-supporting,  and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  at 
least,  pay  the  cost  of  materials  and  of  cooking  the  same. 
The  food  is  of  the  most  nutritious  quality  which  can  be 
had,  consisting  chiefly  of  pea  soup  (including  some  aniinaT 
food) ;  suet  puddings,  with  treacle,  jam,  or  raisins;  Irish 
stew ;  and,  where  desirable,  a  lighter  kind  of  soup  for 
young  children.  Cooking  for  the  sick  might  be  added. 
The  operation  of  the  plan  is  carried  out  by  establishing 
cooking  centres  in  several  densely-populated  parts  of  the 
town,  where  the  food  is  sold  at  mid-day  to  ail  comers. 
Children's  dinners  are  also  provided  and  consumed  on  the 
cooking  premises  at  ^d.  and  Id.  each.  The  only  charit- 
able portion  of  the  plan  is  carried  out  by  the  sale  of 
tickets,  Id.  each,  to  the  clergy  and  others,  to  be  distri- 
buted amongst  the  very  destitute  in  severe  weather. 

Captain  Locke,  as  an  old  sailor,  supported  Dr. 
Strange's  statements  of  the  value  of  pea  soup  as  a  nutri- 
tious food. 

SECTION    IL 
ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

In  this  section  Mr.  H.J.  Marten,  M.Inst,  C.E.,  was 
called  on  to  preside  and  take  the  chair.  He  delivered  the 
opening  address  on 

Sanitary  Enoinkbrinq.^^^^J^ 

Dealing  first  with  the  subjeijf  ^  olMfWMfainage,  he 
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obserred  that  the  quantity  of  land  which  has  to  be  kept 
dry  by  piimping  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ouse,  Nene,  Wel- 
land,  and  Witfaam,  is  about  700  square  miles,  an  area 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Worcestershire.  The  lowering  of 
the  line  of  saturation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  lowering  of 
the  underground  water  lerel  effected  by  these  improve- 
meats,  had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  fen  districts.  When  the  level  of  satura- 
tion was  higher  than  the  point  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  which  was  affected  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or 
when  it  was  within  capillary  range  of  the  surface,  large 
Tolunes  of  miasmatic  vapours  were  occasionally  given  off 
which  spread  their  depressing  influences  far  and  wide 
over  the  fen  country.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  line 
of  saturation  was  drawn  down  below  the  points  named,  the 
evolution  of  miasmatic  vapours  was  greatly  reduced  ;  and 
with  their  disappearance,  numerous  forms  of  febrile  and 
rheumatic  complaints  ceased  to  exist.  In  three  fen  dis- 
tricts in  Cambridgeshire,  North  Witchford,  Whittlesea, 
and  Wisbeach,  containing  an  aggregate  population  of 
between  50  and  60  thousand  persons,  the  death-rate,  in 
the  30  years  between  1841  and  1870,  had  been  reduced 
from  25§  to  20J  per  thousand,  or  nearly  20  per  cent. 
Passing  to  the  subject  of  town,  village,  and  house  drain- 
age, Mr.  Marten  strongly  condemned  the  construction  of 
house  and  other  sewers  on  what  he  called  the  cloaca 
waxiwa  principle,  and  said  that  many  houses  had  become 
almost  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  presence  of  sewer 
gas,  traceable  to  those  large  sewers.  As  an  example  of 
what  might  be  done  with  earthenware  pipe  sewers  tie  re- 
marked that  for  several  years  he  had  been  passing  by 
gravitation,  up  hiU  and  down  dale,  the  whole  of  the 
sewage  of  Dudley,  a  town  containing  nearly  80,000  in- 
habitants, through  a  pipe  five  miles  in  length  and  only 
13  inches  internal  diameter.  With  regard  to  sewage  dis- 
posal, the  plan  now  generally  adopted  was  that  of 
precipitation,  and  all  those  interested  in  the  question  of 
effluents  w^ere  turning  their  attention  to  the  discovery  of 
some  cheap  precipitant  that  should  render  the  efllaent 
from  the  precipitating  tanks  clear  and  bright,  per- 
fectly innocuous  to  fish  life,  good  as  an  irrigator  when 
so  required,  and  incapable  of  secondary  fermentation. 
Then,  with  sufficient  land  for  precipitating  tanks 
and  sludge  deposit,  the  sewage  difficulty  wotdd  have 
become  a  thing  of  the  past — except  in  regard  to 
a  little  item  which  must  always  be  present,  and 
that  was  "  annual  cost."  Dealing  next  with  the 
subject  of  water  supply,  the  speaker  sketched 
the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  that  matter 
since  the  time  within  his  own  memory  when  part  of  Lon- 
don was  supplied  with  water  direct  from  the  Thames  at 
a  spot  not  more  than  half  a  mile  below  where  a  sewer 
emptied  itself  into  the  river,  to  the  last  great  work  of 
water  supply,  the  Vymwy  reservoir.  Touching  the 
effect  of  this  work  on  water  he  observed  that  the  flushes 
of  pure  Welsh  hill  water  which  must  be  sent  down  the 
Severn  from  the  reservoir  as  ''compensation  water" 
during  the  summer  months  would  be  a  valuable  sanitary 
advantage  to  the  river.  These  flushes  being  in  the  nature 
of  small  freshets  would  also  be  of  g^eat  advantage  to 
the  fish  life  in  the  river,  and  especially  to  the  salmon, 
the  interests  in  connection  with  which  were  worth  over 
£20,000  a  year.  Whilst  on  that  subject,  ho  would  state 
that  very  complete  daily  records  of  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  river,  the  direction  of  tho  wind,  and  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  water  in  the  river, 
were  and  had  been  taken  during  the  past  few  years  ;  and 
as  time  passes,  they  will  form  a  valuable  record  for  com- 
parative purposes.  In  conclusion,  he  referred  to  the 
non-consumption  of  smoke  proceeding  from  domestic 
fires,  and^  to  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
smoke  nuisance  he  mentioned  that  the  daily  winter  con- 
sumption of  coal  in  London  for  domestic  purposes  was 
equal  to  a  lump  of  coal  one  acre  in  area  and  80  feet 
thick.  He  had  no  suggestion  to  make  for  dealing  in 
detail  with  the  question,  but  he  anticipated  that  before 
long  the  evil  would  become  so  intolerable,  that  it  would 
be  dealt  with  in  a  very  summary  manner,  by  bringing 


the  smoke  issuing  from  the  domestic  chimney  under  the 
same  regulations  as  for  the  smoke  issuing  from  factory 
stacks.  Until  this  was  the  case,  he  doubted  whether 
the  individual  householder  could  be  brought  to  attack 
the  question  in  the  only  way  likely  to  bring  about  results 
on  a  scale  beneficial  to  tho  community  at  large. 

Mr.  Hastings,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Marten,  said  that  he  feared  the  power  of  the  county 
councils  in  dealing  with  sanitary  matters  were  not  so 
great  as  Mr.  Marten  supposed :  but  he  hoped  that  such 
powers  would  come  in  a  few  years  when  Parliament 
should  have  discovered  that  wide  areas  were  necessary 
for  efficient  administration  in  these  matters. 

Prof.  Hbnbt  Robinson,  M.Inst.O.E.,  F.G.S.,  F.S.I., 
read  the  following  paper  on 

Sewage  Disposal. 

The  subject  of  **  Sewage  Disposal "  may  with  advantage 
be  regarded  from  two  points  of  view,  namely,  one  which 
immediately  concerns  the  individual  householder  and 
his  family,  and,  secondly,  that  which  affects  the  commu- 
nity. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  opinion  that  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  dwellings  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  throughout  the  country  are  free  from 
dangers  to  health,  owing  to  the  indifference  or  neglect 
of  the  occupiers  to  ascertain  whether  the  essentials 
to  making  a  house  healthy  have  been  complied  with. 
This  opinion  I  hold  both  with  reference  to  houses 
in  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns,  and  also  with 
reference  to  mansions  and  detached  residences  in  the 
country. 

Places  of  health  resort  are  visited  by  those  who  seek 
a  brief  rest  to  recruit  their  worn-out  energies,  and  who 
occupy  houses  about  whose  previous  sanitary  history  no 
information  is  available,  and  none  is  sought  by  the  tempo- 
rary occupants?  It  is  within  the  experience  probably 
of  every  one  of  my  audience  that  defective  sanitation  has 
been  discovered  in  either  the  temporary  or  permanent 
homes  of  themselves  or  of  their  friends,  and  that  the 
resultant  evils  were  traceable  to  causes  that  could  have 
been  easily  ascertained  and  remedied  had  there  been  a 
proper  previous  examination  of  the  house.  To  most 
people  who  are  not  experts  the  word  *' drains'*  is  one 
which  inspires  a  feeling  of  annoyance  and  disgust,  simply 
because  it  is  associated  with  an  unknown  and  uncertain 
amount  of  trouble  and  expense.  It  requires  an  attack  or 
threatened  outbreak  of  illness  to  bring  home  to  some 
people  the  wisdom  of  putting  their  house  in  order  in 
regard  to  matters  affecting  health.  Anyone  can  ascertain 
whether  his  house  is  liable  to  be  invaded  by  sewer  gas 
through  untrapped  sinks,  bath  wastes,  closets,  or  other 
places  (which  too  often  are  badly  arranged),  by  pouring 
some  pungent  smelling  liquid  ([like  peppermint)  down  a 
guUey  outside  the  house,  having  previously  closed  all 
windows.  The  presence  of  this  pungent  smell  at  the 
points  I  have  indicated  will  be  a  sui'e  sign  of  the  existence 
of  grave  defects,  which  will  pollute  the  air  and  water  as 
well  as  the  food,  especially  milk,  and  produce  either 
illness  or  enfeeblement  of  body  and  mind. 

These  few  preliminary  observations  are  thrown  out 
with  a  view  to  warn  any  who  may  be  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise  of  ignorance  or  indifference  as  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  their  dwellings,  not  to  continue  to  adopt  the 
*<  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind  "  policy  on  so  grave  a  matter, 
but  to  make  a  point  of  ascertaining  that  they  are 
free  from  the  dangers  to  health  through  defective 
house  sanitation,  which  in  my  experience  so  widely 
prevails. 

I  have  thought  that  the  limited  time  that  this  paper 
can  fairly  occupy  would  be  best  devoted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  some  of  the  most  important  matters  which  are 
attracting  the  attention  both  of  the  public  and  of 
experts.  I  think  there  will  be  few,  if  any,  who  will 
regard  the  means  adopted,  or  in  course  of  adoption,  with 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  ^metropolis 
as  final,  or  even  temporarily  satisfactory.     ]£)is  matter 
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of  history  that  the  scheme  of  discharging  the  sewage  of 
London  at  the  Barking  and  Crossness  outfalls,  which  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  carried  out,  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  a  Committee  of  Referees 
appointed  by  the  Government  in  1868  (of  which  the 
Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  Sir  Douglas  Galton, 
is  the  surviving  member),  who  considered  that  sufficient 
provision  was  not  made  for  the  prevention  of  the  flooding 
of  low-lying  portions  of  the  area  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
that  an  unnecessary  volume  of  sewage  had  to  be  pumped. 
They  farther  advised  that  these  outfalls  were  in  such 
close  proximity  to  the  metropolitan  boundary  that  the 
sewage  would  be  liable  to  return  with  flood  tides,  and 
that  deposits  of  mud,  dangerous  to  health,  would  take 
place  in  those  parts  of  the  river  where  shoals  and  slack 
water  occurred.  The  Referees  advised  carrying  the  out- 
falls to  Sea  Reach,  and  largely  increasing  the  gravitation 
area.  These  recommendations  were  disregarded,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  the  Board  of  Works  might 
with  advantage  have  Ustened  to  them.  All  who  have 
watched  the  results  will  concur  with  me  when  I  say  that 
the  evils  that  were  anticipated  have  been  in  the  main 
realised,  although  it  required  a  Royal  Commission  and 
a  large  outlay  of  ratepayers*  money  to  establish  the 
necessity  for  remedial  works  to  prevent  the  continued 
pollution  and  injury  to  the  Thames.  The  Chemical 
Precipitation  Works  which  have  been  added  at  the  out- 
falls have  for  their  object  the  deposition  of  the  solid 
matter  in  the  sewage,  and  the  removal  of  it  to  sea  In 
steamers.  The  results  that  have  as  yet  been  obtained 
are  far  from  satisfactory,  and  in  the  various  experiments 
that  have  been  made  as  to  the  chemicals  to  be  used  and 
their  proportions,  very  grave  doubts  exist  whether 
anything  approaching  the  requisite  standard  of  purity  of 
eiiluent  has  been  attained,  and  my  own  experience  of  the 
river  near  the  outfalls  convinces  me  that  serious  pollution 
continues.  The  late  Board  appears  to  have  carried  to  the 
end  of  its  existence  a  disregard  of  the  advice  given  by 
those  it  called  in  to  its  assistance,  inasmuch  as  Sir  Henry 
RoBCoe,  who  was  consulted  in  1887,  and  who  carried  out 
observations  and  experiments  with  a  view  to  produce  a 
better  state  of  things,  seems  to  have  found  the  task  a 
hopeless  one,  as  he  published  a  report  in  May  last  which 
condemns  both  the  remedial  works,  which  have  been 
executed  at  enormous  cost,  and  also  the  system  of 
chemical  treatment  and  of  sludge  disposal.  I  have 
referred  to  this  important  subject  because  the  newly 
created  County  Council  should  regard  in  a  critical,  and 
even  a  suspicious,  spirit  the  traditions  of  the  late  Board, 
and  should  give  careful  and  independent  consideration  to 
the  whole  question  of  the  outfalls,  so  that  no  long  period 
will  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  Thames  is  relieved 
from  its  present  pollution,  and  the  metropolis  ceases  to 
detile  tlio  river  with  impunity.  The  Council  is  fortunate 
in  having  appointed  as  Chief  Engineer  Mr.  Joseph  Gordon, 
whose  well-known  experience  and  ability  justify  a  confi- 
dent hope  that  he  will  grasp  this  important  question, 
and  will  effect  a  solution  of  a  problem  which  admits  of 
settlement  if  approached  free  from  partizanship  or  preju- 
dice. 

The  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the  various  towns 
situated  in  the  Thames  Valley  is  making  good  progress, 
and  every  year  shows  a  steady  diversion  of  untreated 
sewage  from  the  river,  which  for  so  long  has  been  re- 
garded by  local  authorities  as  the  natural  carrier  of  their 
filth,  causing  annoyance  and  injury  to  adjoining  people. 
This  has  been  very  well  compared  to  a  man  throwing  a 
dead  rat  out  of  his  own  garden  over  the  wall  into  his 
neighbour's. 

In  spf^aking  of  sewage  disposal  in  the  Thames  Valley  I 
would  give  prominence  to  the  recent  completion  of  the 
sewcrngo  works  of  Kingston,  for  two  reasons.  Firstly, 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  resolute  action  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  this  town  that  the  Thames  Valley  Main 
Sewernge  Board  was  dissolved,  and  the  various  towns 
composing  it  were  left  to  group  themselves  according  to 
their  natural  circumstances  and  interests,  as  I  had 
"  "'^ughout  advised.     Secondly,  because  at  Kingston  the 


A.  B.  0.  Company  have  undertaken  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage  under  conditions  which  justify  special  reference 
in  this  paper.  It  is  well  known  that  this  company  has 
fought  an  exceedingly  difficult  fight  for  many  years  in  its 
endeavour  to  be  adopted  as  the  chemical  precipitation 
system  par  excellence.  My  own  view  has  always  been  that 
the  A.  B.  C.  system,  as  worked  at  Aylesbury  with 
success,  produced  the  best  effluent  of  any  chemical  sys- 
tem which  did  not  employ  filtration  in  aid  of  chemicalB ; 
but  that  the  cost  of  the  system  could  only  be  justified  on 
the  assumption  that  the  dried  sludge  obtained  from  the 
process  would  realise  the  price  of  £3  1  Os.  per  ton,  which 
it  was  alleged  to  be  worth.  Chemists  applied  certain 
conventional  rules  as  to  the  value  of  manurial  units  to  this 
native  guano — as  it  is  termed — and  gave  a  decided  opinion 
that,  according  to  all  chemical  tests,  the  material  was 
worth  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  company,  however,  have 
throughout  defied  chemists  and  their  experience,  and  have 
relied  on  agriculturalists'  results,  which,  they  contended, 
proved  their  case.  At  last  it  appears  that  the  chemical 
system  of  relying  on  analysis  is  no  longer  to  be  solely 
relied  on,  and  two  chemists  of  eminence,  namely,  Drs. 
Dewar  and  Tidy,  in  a  special  and  elaborate  report  made 
for  this  company,  state  as  follows  r — 

**  As  to  the  manurial  value  of  the  native  guano,  we 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  must  be  judged  rather 
by  the  practical  results  of  the  agriculturalists  than  by 
presumed  theoretical  values  based  on  analytical  data, 
and  on  the  price  of  ingredients  not  necessarily  in  the 
same  physical  or  chemical  condition.  Recent  research 
tends  to  show  that  very  small  changes  brought  about  in 
soils  may  have  very  important  indirect  effects." 

This  statement  entirely  varies  the  conditions  which 
have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  governing  the  question  of 
the  value  of  agricultural  manures,  and  the  A.  B.  C. 
Company  now  are  relieved  from  the  difficulty  which  has 
previously  pressed  heavily  upon  them,  namely,  that  of 
employing  a  chemical  process  which  admittedly  entailed 
a  larger  expense  than  other  systems  without  any  recog- 
nition that  a  higher  value  could  be  claimed  for  their 
sludge. 

Mr.  William  Webster  has  devised  a  system  of  purifica- 
tion for  sewage  by  means  of  electrolysis,  which  I  have 
seen  in  successful  operation  at  the  Crossness  outfall.  The 
principle  consists  in  breaking  up  the  organic  compounds 
of  sewage  into  their  constituent  parts,  by  passing  an 
electric  current  through  iron  electrodes,  which  results  in 
the  formation  of  iron  oxides  and  chlorine.  The  first  pro- 
duces oxygen  and  the  second  produces  chloric  acid,  which 
destroys  organic  matter.  A  non-oxy disable  carbon  plate 
is  employed  for  the  positive  pole,  and  iron  is  used  at  the 
negative  pole,  so  that  by  means  of  a  porua  diaphragm 
between,  the  component  parts  of  the  mineral  salts  are 
collected.  At  the  non-oxy  disable  plate  a  solution  of  chlorine 
and  oxide  of  chlorine  is  produced,  and  at  the  negative  plate 
ammonia,  soda,  and  potass  are  formed,  which  precipitate 
the  magnesium  salts  and  lime  in  the  liquid.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  solid  and  dissolved  impurities  in  sewage  are 
thus  deposited  in  the  form  of  sludge.  The  process,  which 
is  one  of  most  scientific  and  practical  interest,  is  now 
under  investigation  by  the  officials  of  the  County 
Council. 

Mr.  Webster  has  also  arranged  an  electrical  filter  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  the  effluent  where  a  higher  degree 
of  purity  is  required.  He  applies  the  electric  current  to 
a  carbon  filter,  the  carbon  being  the  positive  pole ;  the 
nascent  oxygen  produc?ed  in  the  pores  of  the  carbon  by 
the  current  destroys  organic  matter  in  the  fluid,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserves  the  filter  in  a  clean  state.  This 
system  is  obviously  applicable  to  the  filtration  of  domestic 
water. 

M.  Hermite  (of  electric  bleaching  notoriety)  is  employ- 
ing, at  Rouen,  a  battery  of  electrolysers  (with  anodes  of 
platinum  and  kathodes  of  zinc)  to  produce  a  deodorising 
and  disinfecting  action  upon  sewage.  He  passes  the 
sewage  through  a  battery  of  this  kind  containing  common 
sea  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  from  70  to  350  grains  per 
gallon.  uiyiLi^tfu  uy  ^»^--'*^'*^^i.^ 
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I  hare  had  nnder  investigation  for  some  time  the  preci- 
pitating and  filtering  materials  which  are  employed  at 
Acton  and    Hendon  hj  the    International   Sewage    and 
Water  Purification  Company.     The  process  consists  in 
first  precipitating  the  halk  of  the  suspended  and  some  of 
the  dissolved  matters  by  means  of  what  is  termed  ferro- 
2ono  (it  was  formerly  called  magnetic  ferrous  carbon), 
and  then  in  passing  the  effluent  through  a  filter  containing 
a    material    named    polarite.     The    essential    difference 
between  these  two  materials  is  that  the  precipitating 
substance  (ferrozone),  which  is  mixed  with   the  sewage, 
contains  mainly  sulphate  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  a 
soluble  form,  whereas  the  filtering  substance  (polarite)  is 
composed  of  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron,  with  silica,  lime,  alumina,  m^^nesia,  and  carbona- 
ceous  matters    which    are   absolutely  insoluble.     These 
materials  are  manufactured  from  natural  deposits  which 
are   found  in  the  anthracite  coal  formation.     The  main 
features  in  this  process  are  as  follows: — So  far  as  the  first 
part  is  concerned,  the  precipitating  action  is  produced 
•without  the  aid  of  lime.     At  Acton  about  eight  grains  per 
gallon  of  sewage  are  employed,  and  from  one  to  three 
hours  rest  are  allowed.    Clarification  and  deodorization 
are  thxia  effected,  and  the  deposited  sludge  (when  pressed 
into  cakes  in  the  usual  way)  is  found  to  have  a  manurial 
value  which  leads  to  its  being  purchased  and  used  on  land. 
The  next  part  of  the  process  consists  in  passing  the 
effluent  from  the  precipitation  tanks  through  a  layer  of 
the   other  substance — polarite — and   it   is  necessary  to 
place  above  it  a  stratum  of  sand  or  other  material  (the 
surface   of  which    requires   occasional  raking   over)  to 
intercept  any  suspended  matter  which  would  clog  the 
pores  of  the  filter  and  interfere   with  its  action.     The 
effect  of  polarite  is  singular,  and  appears  to  be  unchange- 
able, at  least   no  alteration  in   its  efficiency  has   been 
found  after  fourteen  months  use  at  Acton,  according  to  a 
report  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe ;  a  longer  experience  else- 
where is  stat-ed  to  give  the  same  results.     This  filtering 
material  thus  discharges  an  important  function  in  sewage 
treatment,  as  it  serves  in  lieu  of  a  much  larger  area  of 
land,   or  of  an  artificial  filter  such  as  is  often  made  by 
alternate  strata  of  burnt   clay   and  alluvial   soil.     The 
explanation  of  the  action  of  polarite  is  that  it  liberates 
from  its  microscopic  pores  large  volumes  of  oxygen  which 
attack  and  destroy  organic  impurities.      The  magnetic 
spongy  iron  which  came  into  use    some  years  ago   for 
purifying  water  was  found  to  rust  and  cake;  polarite, 
however,  is  remarkable  for  its  entire  freedom  from  rusting 
or  caking.     The  results  which  I  have  witnessed  lead  me 
to  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  it  both  for  precipitating 
sewage  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  filtering  effluent 
sewage  either  from  tanks  or  from  sewage  farms  when  the 
purification,  by  passing  it  through  land,  has  not  produced 
the  required  standard  of  purity. 

Another  precipitation  system,  called  the  "Amines" 
process,  has  recently  attracted  attention.  The  materials 
employed  are  certain  organic  bases,  which  are  found  in 
the  chemical  group  of  Amines  (ammonia  compounds)  in 
combination  with  lime.  The  effect  which  is  claimed  for 
this  is  that  the  sewage  effluent  from  the  process  is  sterile 
as  regards  the  presence  of  living  organisms,  as  the 
reagent  which  is  formed  by  the  chemicals  is  completely 
destructive  to  organic  life.  I  have  witnessed  a  trial  of 
the  process  at  the  Wimbledon  Sewage  Works.  Hero 
herring  brine  is  used,  which  is  mixed  with  milk  of  lime 
and  evolves  a  soluble  gaseous  reagent  having  a  briny 
odour.  This,  when  applied  to  the  sewage,  produces 
rapid  deodorization  and  deposition  of  flocculent  matter. 
Dr.  E.  Klein,  F.R.S.,  has  examined  the  process,  and 
confirms  the  sterilizing  of  the  effluent  which  is 
claimed. 

The  observations  and  experiments  of  Mr.  Robert 
Warrington  at  Rothamsted,  on  the  distribution  of  the 
nitrifying  or^nism  in  the  soil  (which  are  at  intervals 
brought  before  the  Chemical  Society),  have  greatly 
assisted  those  who  are  interested  in  the  purification  of 
sewage  on  land.  Dr.  Munro  at  Salisbury  has  made  (and 
is  understood  still  to  be  making)  very  useful  trials  with 


reference  to  sewage  sludge.  All  experience  now  tends  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  old  bugbear  of  chemical  precipi- 
tation, namely,  sludge,  no  longer  need  exist  where  proper 
precipitants  are  used! 

The  regulations  which  are  enforced  in  this  country  to 
diminish  death-rate  by  proper  sewerage  and  sewage  dis- 
posal works,  should  be  applied  abroad  wherever  our 
influence  can  be  exerted  to  mitigate  sanitary  evils  which 
abound  in  many  great  centres  of  population  in  the  British 
Empire.  At  the  recent  International  Congress  of  Hygiene 
in  Paris,  the  insanitary  condition  of  Alexandria  was 
referred  to,  and  its  state  was  denounced  as  a  danger  to 
all  Europe.  The  necessity  for  properly  dealing  with  the 
sewage  of  Calcutta  has  long  been  recognized,  and  it  is 
understood  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  remedy  the 
existing  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  that  prevail  there ; 
Mr.  James  Kimber,  C.E.,  being  now  engaged  in  advising 
the  Commissioners  of  that  place  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Numerous  similar  large  centres  of  population  under  our 
influence  could  be  quoted  where  much  needed  sanitary 
reforms  are  demanded. 

There  is  a  great  waste  of  public  money  throughout  the 
country  in  regard  to  sewage  disposal.  Many  towns  are 
continuing  the  employment  of  systems  which  have  long 
since  been  superseded,  and  I  consider  that  a  time  has 
arrived  when  an  investigation  by  an  impartial  and  quali- 
fied Commission  into  the  question  of  sewage  disposal 
would  lead  to  most  valuable  and  useful  results  to  the 
community,  both  from  a  sanitary  and  economic  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Reeves  read  the  following  paper  on 

Experiments   in   Seweb  Ventilation,  considered  in 
Relation  to  the  Public  Health. 

In  the  early  part  of  August  this  year,  the  public  and 
sanitary  authorities  were  somewhat  alarmed  at  an  out- 
break of  typhoid  fever  at  the  west-end  of  London.  This 
occurred  in  houses  where  the  sanitary  condition  was 
thought  to  be  periect.  From  the  accounts  given  to  the 
papers  at  that  date,  a  leak  in  the  main  drainage  was 
thought  to  be  the  cause ;  but  w^hen  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Commons  on  September  20,  no 
definite  cause  was  given  as  to  the  source  of  the  out- 
break. 

Before  considering  the  various  experiments  in  sewer 
ventilation,  let  us  take  this  case  in  the  May  fair  districts, 
and  from  facts  connected  with  them  see  whether  or  not 
this  outbreak  was  not  due  solely  to  sewer  gas  or  the 
want  of  effective  ventilation  to  the  sewers. 

It  is  an  old  theory  with  sanitarians  that  to  prevent 
sewer  gases  from  being  formed,  the  air  in  the  space  over 
sewage  in  drains  or  sewers  should  be  changed  as  quickly 
as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent  bad  gases  being  formed 
in  sewers.  To  do  this  we  have  adopted  the  same 
means  and  appliances  as  are  used  in  the  ventilation  of 
buildings,  with  the  result  that  many  failures  have  been 
experienced. 

The  motive  power  to  form  fresh  air  currents  in  sewers 
is  formed  by  the  additional  weight  per  cube  foot  of  air 
on  one  grating  as  compared  to  that  of  another,  whether 
this  weight  is  caused  by  the  difference  of  temperature 
or  wind  pressure. 

Now,  the  temperature  in  the  sewer  in  the  Mayfair 
district  would  average  50°  to  54**  during  the  year ;  in 
the  summer  months  it  would  average  about  52*.  Taking 
52*  the  average,  the  weight  of  the  air  in  the  sewers 
would  be  544*67  grains  per  cubic  foot. 

Taking  the  temperature  registered  this  year,  from 
January  to  August,  by  Mr.  Steward,  of  the  Strand,  as 
shown  by  the  following  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  from 
January  to  April  the  weight  of  air  per  cubic  foot  on  the 
gratings  in  the  street  was  heavier  than  that  of  the  sewer, 
and  this  atmosphere  of  its  own  weight  supplied  oxy- 
gen, or  fresh  air,  to  the  sewer;  but  after  April  to 
August  the  atmosphere  becomes  lighter,  and  loses  its 
force  as  a  motive  power  of  ventilation,  with  the  result 
that  the  same  air  becomes  stagnant  and  forms  a  sewer 
gas.  ^  ^     , 
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•05 
•23 
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MAY.  1889. 


JUNE,  1889. 


JULY,  1889. 


AUGUST,  1889. 
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74 
68 
65 
61 
66 
71 
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82 
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45 
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60 
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49 
51 
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54 
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56 
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14-03 
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65 
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15-52 
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13-65 
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11-98 

9-93 
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9-42 
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61 
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10-45 
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63 

61 
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By  comparing  the  amount  of  rainfall  registered,  and 
estimating  its  power  on  the  ventilation  of  the  sewers,  it 
will  be  seen  that  from  June  16  to  July  8  the  air  in  the 
sewers  most  have  remained  for  22  days  almost  stagnant ; 
but  on  the  28rd  and  following  days  it  was  driven  out  of 
the  sewers  and  inhaled  by  the  inhabitants,  as  shown  on 
Diagram  No.  2. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  water  supply  of 


the  district  is  delivered  from  its  source,  and  supplied  to 
the  houses  pure,  it  is  possible  from  these  gases  to  be 
contaminated  with  sufficient  typhoid  poison  to  give  the 
disease.  Milk  and  food  would  pick  up  these  poisons  from 
the  atmosphere  and  mislead  medical  men,  who,  if  tbej 
found  the  milk  impure,  may  attribute  the  poison  to  havo 
been  conveyed  in  the  milk. 

Without  going  into  speculative  ideaa,'^tove  the  fact 
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that  this  impiire  atmosphere  remained  oyer  sewage  watrr 
for  20  days,  and  was  only  changed  to  a  rery  small  extent 
by  the  rising  and  flowing  of  the  sewage.  We  hare  also 
the  fact  that  it  entered  boildings  and  was  inhaled  by  the 
inhabitants.  These  facts  I  submit  for  discussion,  and 
in  judging  the  othei  experiments,  which  will  now  foUoAv, 
I  would  ask  you  to  discard  theories,  and  keep  in  view  the 
true  motire  power  of  ventilation  of  sewers  and  drains 
by  the  additional  pressure  per  cubic  foot  on  the  inlet  as 
compared  to  that  of  the  outlet. 

To  show  with  what  regularity  the  temperature  is  kept 
in  sewers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  notice  the  heat 
supplied  to  the  closed  iron  manhole  covers  which  are 
fixed  on  pavements  in  the  metropolitan  area  by  the  air 
in  sewers.  During  the  snow-storm  of  February  10,  the 
temperature  on  the  surface  being  low  and  freezing  hard, 
I  noticed  that  as  soon  as  the  snow  fell  on  these  iron 
manhole  covers  it  melted,  and  the  water  ran  off  them  on 
to  the  pavement,  freezing  and  forming  ice  as  soon  as  it 
covered  the  stones ;  and  for  days  there  were  from  3  inches 
to  6  inches  of  snow  on  the  pavements  when  not  cleared 
off.  When  the  snow  was  not  falling,  the  iron  covers 
were  as  dry  as  the  surface  of  the  road  on  a  summer  day. 
At  Hendon,  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  the  thermometer 
registered  98°  on  the  surface,  and  60°  at  the  bottom  of 
the  open  manhole  which  formed  a  ventilating  shaft 
13  feet  deep.  This  will  show  with  what  regularity  an 
even  temperature  of  50°  to  54°  is  maintained  in  sewers 
during  the  whole  year,  and  how  much  a  temperature 
must  affect  the  ventilation  of  them. 

By  comparing  the  pressure  of  the  summer  months  of 
1885  to  that  of  1888,  a  great  difference  is  shown.  Thus, 
in  the  month  of  July  1885,  the  atmosphere  on  the 
surface  averaged  daily  during  the  month  7*21  grains  per 
cubic  foot  less  than  in  the  year  1888.  In  1885,  during  a 
whole  month,  no  atmospheric  pressure  was  experienced 
at  the  gratings ;  whilst  in  1888  there  was  a  partial 
pressure  during  four  days  of  7-21  grains  per  cubic  foot, 
to  force  fresh  air  into  the  sewer. 

The  absence  of  this  fresh  air  is  shown  in  a  very 
remarkable  way  on  the  London  death-rate  from  zymotic 
disease.  .  In  1885  the  number  was  2,740  per  million  of 
inhabitants,  whilst  in  1888  it  was  2,519  per  million. 
Taking  the  population  at  4,500,000,  the  excess  in  the 
death-rate  in  1885  to  1888  was  994. 

There  are  many  systems  of  ventilation  as  applied  to 
sewers,  which,  if  appUed  to  a  building,  would  be  more  or 
loss  effective ;  but  when  attached  as  they  are  to  sewers, 
they  are  inefficient  and  useless.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  there  are  reverse  powers  always  at  work  in  the 
sewers  forming  currents,  which  are  greater  than  the 
powers  of  ventilation ;  consequently,  as  the  lesser  power 
must  giye  way  to  the  greater,  the  ventilation  becomes 
inoperative. 

Thb  Ventilation  of  Sbwebs  bt  Shafts. 

As  the  evidence  of  some  experts  as  to  the  value  of 
shafts  when  used  for  sewer  ventilation  are  so  conflicting, 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  produce  facts  which  will  cause 
engineers  to  alter  their  opinion  on  the  subject. 

For  instance,  one  engineer  will  take  you  to  a  shaft  or 
series  of  shafts  which  at  the  top  is  giviog  off  a  good 
current,  whilst  another  will  take  you  to  one,  or  many, 
where  the  air  is  stagnant,  or  fresh  air  is  going  down 
them  into  the  sewers.  The  first  would  be  strongly  in 
favour  of  shafts,  whilst  the  latter  would  condemn  them ; 
yet  neither  of  the  above  cases  would  be  any  proof  as  to 
the  value  of  shafts  for  sewer  ventilation.  In  the  first 
case  the  examination  may  have  been  made  when  the 
sewage  in  the  sewers  was  gradually  rising  in  them,  and 
simply  forcing  the  air  out  of  the  ventilating  shafts, 
whilst  in  the  latter  it  was  made  when  the  liquid  was 
lowering  itself  and  drawing  fresh  air  into  the  sewers  to 
fill  the  additional  air  space  caused  by  the  lowering  of 
the  sewage. 

If  these  tests  were  made  when  the  sewage  was  per- 
fectly still,  and  no  water  was  flowing  into  them  from 


branch  drains,  the  value  of  shafts  for  sewer  ventilation 
could  be  easily  ascertained. 

Many  engineers  know  by  experience  that  when  sewers 
are  ventilated,  either  by  open  gratings  at  the  street 
level,  or  by  shafts,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  air  of  the 
sewer  to  be  passing  sometimes  down  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and,  at  other  times,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
in  at  one  grating  and  out  at  the  other  in  the  most 
irregular  manner.  This  is  caused  by  water  friction  on 
the  air  and  its  face  as  a  motive  power,  whether  greater 
or  less  than  the  air  current  depends  on  the  velocity  and 
area  of  the  sewage  flow. 

Another  form  of  ventilation  that  has  been  advocated 
for  sewers  is  the  moving  of  the  sewer  gas  by  placing  ex- 
tractors on  lines  of  sewers  and  having  intermediate  air 
spaces  between  them.  Many  years  ago  I  adopted  as  an 
experiment  a  similar  system,  but  instead  of  the  motive 
being  heat  I  used  a  Vinty's  fan,  driven  by  water,  and 
successfully  washed  the  sewer  gas  through  a  liquid  in  an 
apparatus  or  ventilator  fixed  in  the  manhole. 

The  dip,  or  resistance  to  the  sewer  gas  for  washing, 
was  i^th  of  an  inch,  and  the  gas  in  passing  through  the 
ventilator  was  cut  up  into  the  smallest  particles  to 
thoroughly  disinfect  it.  For  three  weeks  I  had  a  con- 
stant and  regular  current  of  60  cubic  feet  a  minute,  and 
continued  to  pull  fresh  air  into  the  sewers  from  inlets 
half  a  mile  distant,  and  115  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
fan,  and  pumped  it  at  the  rate  of  60  feet  per  minute. 
This  experiment,  although  at  first  was  satisfactory,  had 
to  be  abandoned  for  the  following  reasons.  A  storm  of 
rain  occurred,  and  a  trap  on  a  branch  drain,  about  20 
yards  from  the  fan,  was  syphoned.  This  formed  an 
air-inlet,  and  fresh  air,  not  sewer  gas,  passed  through 
the  fan.  The  air  was  exhausted  by  entering  the  trap  and 
passing  through  this  20  yards  of  branch-drain  and  sewer, 
leaving  the  air  in  the  remaining  portion  stagnant. 

From  the  above  experiments  the  difficulties  in  sewer 
ventilation  seem  insurmountable.  They  are,  if  we 
continue  to  follow  the  lines  as  applied  to  buildings,  and 
do  not  make  use  of  the  motive  power  given  us  by  the 
water  in  the  sewers.  To  effect  this  I  have,  for  two 
years  past,  been  working  a  plan  which  prevents  sewer 
gas  being  formed. 

D1BOU8SION. 

Mr.  Pbakb  (London)  advocated  the  destruction  of 
sewer  gas  by  burning. 

Mr.  CooPEB  (Wimbledon)  considered  that  the  ill  effects 
of  sewer  gas  had  been  much  exaggerated,  and  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  it  was  a  source  of  typhoid 
fever,  as  some  persons  asserted. 

Mr.  Washington  Lyon  (London)  was  in  favour  of 
unventilated  sewers  and  Shone's  process. 

Mr.  Wilcox  held  that  Shone's  process  was  only  a 
method  of  pumping  and  had  nothmg  to  do  with  venti- 
lation. 

Mr.  MuNCB  (Dublin)  believed  much  of  the  complaining 
about  sewer  gas  was  groundless.  If  the  sewers  had  open 
grates  in  the  streets  at  distances  of  80  or  100  yards  the 
air  outside  would  be  perfectly  good. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  pointed  out  that  sewer  gas  was  only 
produced  by  stagnant  sewage,  and  that  if  drains  were 
properly  constructed  and  self-cleansing  there  could  be  no 
stench. 

Mr.  Mabtbn  was  of  opinion  that  the  beat  way  to  deal 
with  the   question  was  to  have  as  many  ventilaters  as 
possible,  so  as  to  keep  the  air  in  the  sewers  as  far  as  they 
could  fresh. 
Mb.  S.  M.  Bubbouohb  read  the  following  paper  on 

Antiseptic    Ventilation   fob    Hospitals   and 
Sanitobiums. 

The  object  of  the  invention  or  system  shown  is  to  first 
filter  the  air,  then  to  regulate  its  temperature,  thea  to 
propel  it  to  any  room  desired,  and  lastly  to  render  it 
antiseptic. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  various  systems  of 
ventilation  by  forced  circulation,  I  have  selected  that  of 
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the  Startevant  Blower  Co.  of  London  as  being  most 
suitable  for  the  application  of  my  invention,  because  it 
can  be  made  to  blow  air  to  any  part  of  a  building  by 
means  of  sheet  iron  or  tin  pipes. 

The  blower  consists  of  a  reyolving  fan  having  several 
blades  parallel  to  the  axis.  It  can  be  run  by  a  steam 
engine,  which  can  also  be  utilized  for  lifts,  electric  lights, 
centrifugals  in  laimdries,  mills  for  grinding,  &c.  The 
waste  steam  from  the  engine  supplies  the  heat,  excepting 
perhaps  for  a  large  building,  when  it  can  be  supplemented 
by  live  steam. 

1.  The  air  can  be  drawn  down  a  chimney  or  shaft,  and 
is  filtered  through  a  coarse  strainer  to  remove  the  larger 
particles,  and  through  finer  material  to  take  out  fine  dust, 
fog,  and  smoke. 

2.  If  the  air  is  of  the  right  temperature  it  is  drawn 
directly  into  the  blower,  but  if  it  requires  to  be  heated, 
a  damper  directs  it  into  a  rectangular  box  of  sheet  iron 
packed  with  tubes  containing  waste  steam  from  the 
engine,  or  live  steam  from  boiler,  or  both.  In  circulating 
round  these  tubes  the  air  becomes  heated,  is  drawn 
through  the  blower,  and  propelled  through  main  and 
branch  pipes  to  any  or  every  part  of  the  building. 

3.  If  only  one  antiseptic  or  air  medication  be  desired 
at  one  time  it  may  be  distributed  from  the  main  pipe, 
but  a  different  medication  can  be  used  for  each  room  if 

xequired. 

4.  A  volatile  antiseptic  may  be  conveniently  introduced 
by  means  of  suitable  mechanism,  by  means  of  which  the 
liquid  can  be  made  to  drop  regularly  in  pure  sponge  or 
other  absorbent  or  distributing  material,  from  whence  it 
is  readily  absorbed  by  the  current  of  air.  Carbolic  acid, 
creolin,  pinol,  terebene,  eucalyptia,  thymol,  or  other 
volatile  antiseptic,  can  be  readily  employed  in  this 
manner. 

5.  K  the  air  is  too  moist  or  too  warm,  it  can  be  both 
dried  and  cooled  by  causing  cold  water  to  pass  through 
the  pipes  referred  to  instead  of  steam.  The  object  of  the 
invention  is  to  enable  hospital  physicians  to  exactly  con- 
trol the  temperature  and  to  medicate  the  air,  having 
previously  deprived  it  of  dust,  &c. 

The  apparatus  is  not  secret  or  patented,  and  can  be 
used  freely  by  anyone. 

This  apparatus  constitutes  the  most  economical  system 
of  heating  buildings  with  which  I  am  familiar.  As  a 
system  of  ventilation,  it  is  the  most  effectual ;  while  for  the 
antiseptic  treatment  of  consumption  and  germ  diseases, 
also  for  making  antiseptic  the  surgical  wards  of  hospitals, 
it  possesses  advantages  over  inhalers  and  personal 
applinnces  which  interfere  more  or  less  with  natural 
breathing. 
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The  Pbesidemt  of  the  section  thanked  Mr.  BuiToughs 
for  his  paper. 

The  Smoke  Nuisance. 

Mr.  H.  Flxtchbb  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  discussed 
the  smoke  nuisance  in  manufacturing  districts,  and  the 
efforts  made  for  its  abatement.  He  held  that  the  fault 
lay  with  the  administration  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 
He  advocated  the  general  adoption  of  mechanical  stokers 
belonging  to  the  ** slow-feed"  or  "coking"  class  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  that  throw  the  fuel  in  small  quan  > 


titles  on  to  the  red  fire — ^known  as  "  sprinklers."  The 
use  of  such  smokeless  mechanical  stokers  would  give  to 
the  manufacturing  districts  [a  better  week-day  atmosphere 
than  that  now  found  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays; 
for  even  then  furnaces  were  being  worked  with  great 
emissions  of  smoke  (though  at  longer  intervals)  for  mill- 
warming  purposes. 

Mr.  WiLKiKSON  expressed  his  concurrence  with  the 
paper. 

Sir  DooGLAS  Galton  said  his  attention  had  been 
directed  to  smoke  abatement  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  there  was  now  no  reason  why  manufacturing  towns 
should  be  injured  by  black  smoke.  Most  of  the  smoke 
of  London  arose  from  domestic  fires,  and  he  advocated 
the  taxation  of  chimneys  which  emitted  smoke,  or  some 
other  means  to  obtain  immunity.  The  evil  was  becoming 
so  great,  and  the  population  of  the  country  growing  so 
fast,  that  he  was  convinced  that  they  must  adopt  some 
radical  measure  for  the  prevention  of  smoke  from  domes- 
tic houses  as  well  as  manufactories. 

The  President  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  section  to 
Mr.  Fletcher  for  his  paper. 

SECTION   III 
CHEMISTRY,  METEOROLOGY,  AND  GEOLOGY. 

Dr.  Tbipe,  the  president  of  this  section,  read  a  paper 
on 

Winds,  with  some  Remabks  on  theis  Sanitaby* 

flVFECTS. 

In  the  course  of  which  he  showed  how  infection  had  been 
proved  to  have  been  conveyed  long  distances  by  air  cur- 
rents. In  1882  he  gave  evidence  before  the  Hospital 
Commission  on  small-pox  and  fever  hospitals,  and  then 
stated  that  he  could  not  in  any  way  account  for  the 
repeated  outbreaks  of  small-pox  in  a  street  parallel  with 
the  Eastern  Hospital,  situated  400  feet  away,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  East  London  Workhouse,  xmless 
they  were  caused  by  infective  matter  carried  by  the  air 
and  blown  over  the  Workhouse.  In  his  report  to  the 
Hackney  Board  of  Works  for  the  year  1884  he  discussed 
this  matter  fully,  and  proved  an  outbreak  which  occurred 
on  March  21  and  22  in  that  district  to  have  had  its  origin 
on  the  6th  and  7th  of  the  month,  when  the  wind,  after 
veering  about,  blew  steadily  at  a  very  low  rate  of  speed, 
or  was  calm,  viz.  about  three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  m 
the  direction  of  the  localities  affected.  Mr.  Power  also 
pointed  out  in  1882  a  similar  coincidence  as  regards  tihe 
the  wind  and  small-pox  outbreaks  in  the  vicinity  of  che 
Fulham  Small-pox  Hospital.  During  the  epidemic  of 
1883-84  he  identified  several  outbreaks  of  the  diseas  5  m 
the  vicinity  of  the  hospital  to  periods  when  the  wind  '  ksa 
moving  over  those  portions  of  the  district  at  a  very  off 
velocity.  Some  physicians  doubt  the  possibility  of  sm  aU- 
pox  infection  being  carried  more  than  a  few  feet,  but  n& 
does  not  understand  how,  if  the  disease  be  set  ^P  ^  ^  * 
living  organism  falling  on  a  soil  in  which  they  can  devd  lop 
it  should  be  able  to  infect  a  person  at  20  feet  distan  ce, 
and  not  at  100  feet,  or  even  at  half  a  mile.  Surel  f » 
living  organism  cannot  be  destroyed  (oxidized)  ip  ^^ 
passage  through  the  air  for  half  a  mile,  when  the  win(  is 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  only  four  miles  an  hour,  thajt  w 
to  say,  in  7^  minutes.  The  reason  why  zymotic  disea^» 
and  especially  small-pox,  are  not  more  frequently  ^P^'^Jl 
by  the  wind  was  that  a  certain  dose  or  intensity  of  t 
poison,  as  well  as  a  susceptible  condition  of  the  recipie'P' 
must  co-exist  to  set  up  the  train  of  symptoms  constituting 
an  attack  of  the  disease.  ,  x 

Dr.    Percy    F.    Feankland,   Ph.D.,   B.Sc.   (Londj, 
Assoc.  Royal  School  of  Mines,  F.C.S.,  F.LC,  then  rota 
the  following  paper  on 
Some  Recent  Results  obtained  in  the  Pkactic 
Teeatment  of  Sewage. 

Although  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  reports,  Bubstui- 
tiated  by  more  or  less  elaborate  chemical  ^^J^^t  of 
the  efficiency  of  patent  processes-f <»^  thto$BP*5n> 
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town  sewage,  yet  the  value  of  Buch  testimonials  is  gene- 
rally but  slight,  inasmuch  as  the  experiments  upon  which 
they  are  based  have  usually  been  made  under  circum- 
stances of  such  an  exceptional  character  that  similar 
results  are  rarely  if  ever  realized  in  actual  practice. 

Having  recently  had  occasion  to  inspect  a  number  of 
the  largest  sewage  works  in  the  country,  in  connection 
with  a  proposed  scheme  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of 
one  of  our  most  important  towns,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  results  of  this  inquiry  into  the  daily  practical  working 
of  the  more  important  processes  now  in  operation,  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  those  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
cerned with  the  disposal  of  town  sewage. 

The  sewage  works  examined  were  six  in  number,  and 
were  representative  of  all  the  principal  methods  of  treat- 
ment now  in  vogue.  For  various  reasons  it  will  be 
preferable  to  refer  to  the  several  towns  by  distinctive 
letters,  instead  of  by  their  names.  In  the  case  of  three 
of  the  towns  the  method  of  treatment  was  by  precipita- 
tion only,  whilst  in  the  other  three  the  latter  was  supple- 
mented by  application  to  land. 

Treatment  by  Precipitation  only. — Town  A. — In  the 
case  of  this  town  9,000,000  to  10,000,000 gallons  are  treated 
daily  and  the  only  precipitant  used  is  lime,  which  is  added 
in  the  proportion  of  one  ton  to  1,000,000  gallons  of  sewage. 
The  lime  is  made  into  a  thin  cream,  which  then  mixes 
with  the  sewage  in  the  pump- well,  and  becomes  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  it  in  the  process  of  pumping.  The 
mixture  then  flows  into  a  series  of  twelve  depositing 
tanks,  of  a  total  area  of  71,270  square  feet,  or  1*75  acre, 
and  of  an  average  depth  of  six  feet,  the  cubical  contents 
being  2,500,000  gallons.  The  sewage  has  thus  to  pass  a 
distance  of  1,200  feet  through  the  tanks,  and  this  passage 
occapies  about  two  hours.  The  tanks  are  divided  from 
each  other  by  walls,  over  which  the  sewage  flows.  As 
indicating  the  distribution  of  the  precipitate  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  first  four  tanks  are  cleaned  out  con- 
secutively about  every  fourth  day,  the  fifth  and  sixth 
about  every  seventh  day,  whilst  the  remaining  six 
scarcely  ever  require  cleaning. 

From  the  analyses  given  below,  through  the  proportion 
of  chlorine  it  appears  that  the  samples  of  effluent  col- 
lected were  all  derived  from  somewhat  weaker  sewage 
than  that  represented  by  the  sample  of  raw  sewage.  The 
Bospended  matter  in  the  effluent  sewage,  however,  maybe 
taken  at  about  2-3  parts  per  100,000,  and  of  this  about 
i  was  organic  in  nature. 

Towna  B  and  C. — These  two   may  be  considered  to- 
gether, inasmuch  as  the  method  known  as  <<  intermittent 
treatment'*  with  lime  alone  is  practically  the   same   in 
botL     At   town  C,  the  daily  quantity  of  sewage  dealt 
with  is  10,000,000  gallons.     The  sewage  receives  fifteen 
cwts.  of  lime  per  1,000,000  gallons,  the  lime  being  as 
usual  added  in  the  form  of  cream.      The  precipitation 
takes  place  in  a  system  of  no  less  than  thirty  tanks,  the 
important  distinguishing  feature  being  that  a  period  of 
perfect  rest  is  given  to  the  sewage  in  each  tank.     Each 
tank  has  a  capacity  of  50,000  gallons,   the  total  tank 
capacity  being  1,500,000  gallons.     The  method  of  work- 
ing consists  in   filling  four  tanks   simultaneously,   this 
occupies  upwards  of  sixteen  minutes ;  after  about  twenty 
minutes  complete  rest,  the  liquid  is  run  off  through  a 
floating  exit-pipe,  from  which  it  passes  over  a  weir  in  a 
thin  layer,  and  then  downward  through  a  filter  which  is 
constructed  of  lumps  of  coke,  to  a  depth  of  about  two 
feet*   after  which  it  passes  upwards  through   a   similar 
layer  of  coke.     The  coke  in  these  filters  is  changed  about 
every  three  months.      The  process   of   drawing  off  the 
clarified  liquid  from  a  tank  takes  about  two  hours,  but  it 
is  considered  advisable  to  allow  even  longer. 

The  analyses  given  below  show  that  this  complicated 
system  of  intermittent  precipitation  yielded  results  very 
similar,  but  by  no  means  superior,  to  those  obtained  by 
the  simpler  method  of  continuous  precipitation  adopted 
in  the  case  of  town  A.  Moreover,  the  process  of  filtra- 
tion through  coke,  as  carried  out  at  these  works,  appears 
to  deteriorate  rather  than  improve  the  character  of  the 
effluent. 


Treatment  by  Precipitation  and  Subsequeiit  Application 
to  Land. — In  the  case  of  the  three  other  towns  visited, 
this  compound  method  of  treatment  was  in  operation, 
but  in  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  efficiency  of 
the  methods  of  chemical  treatment  with  those  adopted  in 
the  three  towns  referred  to  above,  the  effluent  from  the 
precipitation  tanks,  as  well  as  that  from  the  land, 
was  in  each  case  submitted  to  separate  chemical  examina- 
tion. 

Town  D. — Here  the  sewage  of  50,000  inhabitants, 
amounting  to  2,000,000  gallons  daily,  is  treated  with  13 
cwts.  of  quick  or  one  ton  of  slaked  lime  and  18  cwts.  of 
sulphate  of  alumina.  The  sewage  tirat  receives  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  sulphate  of  alamina,  after  which  the 
lime  is  added,  a  thorough  mixture  being  effected  in  a 
special  tank  of  small  dimensions.  The  treated  sewage 
then  flows  into  eight  tanks  arranged  in  parallel  series,, 
each  tank  being  5  ft.  6  in.  in  depth,  and  having  a  capa- 
city of  120,000  gallons  is  not  subdivided  by  any  partitions. 
Thus,  although  a  given  volume  of  sewage  only  passes 
through  a  single  tank,  still  the  total  tank  capacity  is 
so  large  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  sewage, 
that  the  rate  of  passage  through  the  tank  is  extremely 
slow. 

On  referring  to  the  analyses  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
extremely  simple  arrangement  also  yields  an  efflnent 
containing  as  little  suspended  matter  as  that  from  any  of 
the  more  complicated  systems  of  tanks  already  referred 
to.  Two  out  of  the  eight  tanks  are  daily  completely 
emptied,  and  yield  74  tons  of  wet  sludge.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  at  these  works  a  ready  sale  for  the  pressed 
sludge  is  obtained  at  the  rate  of  about  Is.  a  load,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  was  little  or 
no  sludge  on  the  premises. 

The  effluent  from  this  process  of  chemical  treatment 
then  passes  on  to  a  plot  of  land  eight  acres  in  extent,  and 
laid  out  in  intermittent  filters,  underdrained  at  a  depth  of 
4  ft.  to  6  ft.  This  land  yields  seven  crops  of  rye -grass 
annually,  and  realises  from  £2  to  £3  a  week. 

The  chemical  examination  of  the  effluent  from  this  land 
shows  that,  whilst  the  proportion  of  suspended  matter  is 
undiminished,  the  dissolved  organic  matter  has  undergone 
very  considerable  reduction.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  area  of  land  is  insufficient  to  completely  deal  with  the 
quantity  of  sewage  applied  to  it,  inasmuch  as  the  effluent 
is  quite  free  from  nitrates. 

This  town  affords  a  very  striking  and  interesting 
example  of  sewage  treatment,  both  by  chemicals  and 
filtration,  the  method  of  precipitation  being  remarkably 
simple  and  compact,  whilst  the  area  for  filtration  purposes 
is  exceptionally  small. 

Town  E. — ^In  the  case  of  this  town,  the  principal  puri- 
fication relied  upon  is  the  application  to  land,  towards 
which  the  chemical  treatment  is  merely  a  preliminary 
operation. 

The  sewage,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  before  reaching 
the  works,  receives  an  addition  of  lime  to  the  extent  of 
about  16  cwts.  per  1,000,000  gallons.  On  reaching  the 
works  the  treated  sewage  divides  into  three  large  tanks 
arranged  in  parallel  series,  and  in  passing  through  which 
precipitation  takes  place. 

Reference  to  the  analytical  table  will  show  that  the 
effluent  from  this  single  tank  precipitation  contained  only 
a  small  proportion  of  suspended  matter,  whilst  the  organic 
matter  in  solution  was  scarcely  reduced  at  all.  The 
effluent  from  the  tanks  is  then  distributed  over  the  land  by 
way  of  irrigation,  each  acre  receiving  on  an  average  the 
sewage  of  400  to  500  persons.  The  soil  is  extremely 
well  suited  for  the  purpose,  being  gravelly  throughout, 
and  is  drained  to  a  minimum  depth  of  4  ft.  6  in.  The 
farm  is  made  to  yield  a  very  varied  produce ;  thus — milk 
is  a  large  and  increasing  item,  a  considerable  p  >rtion  of 
the  area  is  devoted  to  mangolds,  swedes,  and  Kohl  rabi, 
another  large  fraction  to  market  garden  produce,  another, 
to  Italian  rye-grass,  another  to  cereals,  besides  a  large 
part  laid  down  as  pasture. 

A  sample  of  the  effluent  from  the  land  was  collected 
and  found  to  be  almost  free  from  suspended  matter,  whilst 
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the  organic  matter  in  solution  was  also  Tery  largely 
reduced.  As  evidence  of  the  liberal  allowance  of  land 
given  to  the  purification  of  the  sewage,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  nitrates  was  found  in  the  effluent,  which  in 
this  respect  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  case  of  town  D,  where  the  sewage  of  about 
6,000  persons  is  applied  per  acre. 

Towti  F. — In  the  case  of  this  town  the  allowance  of 
land  for  purification  is  even  greater  than  in  that  of  town 
E,  inasmuch  as  only  the  sewage  of  about  300  to  400 
persons  is  applied  per  acre. 

The  method  of  chemical  treatment  is  varied,  sometimes 
lime  and  sulphate  of  alumina  being  used,  whilst  at  other 
times,  especially  in  summer,  lime  and  refuse  carbon  are 
employed.  The  lime  is  added  first  (about  16  cwts.  per 
1,000,000  gallons),  and  then  the  sulphate  of  alumina 
(about  5  to  10  cwts.  per  1,000,000  gallons);  the  car- 
bon is  employed  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the 
lime. 

After  thorough  mixture  taking  place  during  the 
process  of  pumping,  the  treated  sewage  passes  into  six 
tanks  arranged  in  two  parallel  sets  of  three.  In  these 
tanks  a  period  of  perfect  rest  is  given,  which  varies  in 
duration  according  to  the  quantity  of  sewage  coming  down. 
The  clarified  liquid  is  drawn  o£F  by  means  of  floating 
arms,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  land.  The  mode  of 
application  consists  in  causing  the  sewage  to  flow  twice 
over  the  surface  of  the  land,  as  the  attempt  to  filter  it  by 
under-draining  proved  very  unsuccessful,  in  consequence 
of  the  heavy  nature  of  the  soil. 

The  principal  produce  of  the  farm  is  Italian  rye- 
grass, which  is  cut  five  times  annually ;  there  are  also 
smaller  plots  under  oziers,  mangel-wurzel,  and  market 
garden. 

Two  complete  series  of  samples,  taken  on  two  different 
days,  were  submitted  to  analysis.  On  the  first  occasion 
lime  and  sulphate  of  alumina,  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
rest  in  the  tanks,  were  employed,  whilst  on  the  second 
day  lime  and  carbon  were  used,  with  half  an  hour's  rest 
in  the  tanks.  The  results  obtained  were  essentially  similar 
on  both  occasions;  in  neither  case  was  the  removal  of 
suspended  matter,  by  precipitation,  very  satisfactory, 
whilst  a  marked  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  dissolved 
organic  matter  was  effected.  In  both  cases  the  effluent 
from  the  land  was  almost   quite   free  from   suspended 


matter,  and  the  dissolved  organic  matter  was  very  greatly 
reduced. 

General  Conclusions. —  The  six  examples  described 
above  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical  of  the  average  per- 
formance of  some  of  the  best  managed  sewage  works  in 
the  country. 

The  results  show  that  if  the  onlv  object  of  the  treat- 
ment is  the  production  of  a  fairly  clear  effluent,  this  can 
be  satisfactorily  attained  by  a  number  of  processes  of 
chemical  precipitation. 

As  regards  the  chemicals  employed,  there  would  appear 
to  be  distinct  evidence  in  favour  of  the  use  of  sulphate  of 
alumina  along  with  lime,  as  by  this  means  the  dissolved 
organic  matter  is  generally  more  reduced  than  if  lime 
alone  be  employed.  In  no  case,  however,  can  any  very 
great  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  dissolved  organic 
matter  be  secured. 

As  regards  the  execution  of  these  precipitation  pro- 
cesses, the  method  of  subsidence  under  complete  rest,  at 
any  rate  as  at  present  carried  out,  appears  to  have  little 
to  recommend  it ;  for  although  unquestionably  correct  in 
theory,  it  is  difficult  in  practice  to  afford  rest  of  sufficient 
duration  for  the  advantages  to  come  into  play  ;  whilst  the 
far  greater  complexity  both  of  construction  and  manage- 
ment which  this  method  entails  are  very  much  against  it. 
In  none  of  the  three  towns  in  which  this  method  was  in 
operation  was  the  effluent  remarkable  for  its  freedom 
from  suspended  matter. 

In  practice  the  greatest  success  is  to  bo  anticipated  by 
employing  the  maximum  capacity  in  a  single  tank  of 
moderate  depth  without  partitions.  In  short,  let  the 
whole  of  the  available  money  be  devoted  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  largest  system  of  tanks,  of  the  simplest  con- 
struction, and  requiring  the  least  attention.- 

In  cases  where  not  only  a  clear  effluent,  but  also  one  as 
free  as  possible  from  dissolved  organic  matter  is  required, 
we  must  resort  now,  as  heretofore,  to  the  application  of 
the  sewage  to  the  land.  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
sewage  should  invariably  be  submitted  to  a  preliminary 
process  of  precipitation. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  sewage  which  can  be  safely 
applied  to  a  given  area  of  land,  this  must  depend  mainly 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  but  in  all  cases  the  guarantee 
of  active  oxidation  should  bo  demanded  in  the  shape  of  a 
marked  proportion  of  nitrates  in  the  effluent. 


Results  of  Analysis  expressed  in  parts  per  100,000. 
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.Vr.  J.  W.  WiLLis-BusD,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  read  a  paper 

CD 

Sewage  Effluentb  is  Rblatiom  to  Fish  Gulturb. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  by  means  of  well- 
desired  and  effective  sewage  works,  it  is  possible  to 
parify  sewage  efflaents  to  almost  any  extent  that  may  be 
rcnsidered  desirable  ;  the  question  of  the  degree  of  purity 
l»eiDg  dependent  on  the  amount  expended  in  respect 
if  the  means  of  purification ;  as  to  what  the  degree  of 
parity  Bhoald  be,  doctors  disagree.  The  Rivers*  Pollution 
Cummissioners  reconmiended  certain  standards,  which 
lure  sabsequently  been  inserted  in  various  of  the  Bills 
f  r  the  Prevention  of  River  Pollution ;  but  neither 
pirliament  or  the  public  have  accepted  these  standards 
as  the  proper  test.  The  prevailing  idea  seems  to  be  that 
31  specific  standard  of  purity  should  be  required,  but 
iba:  it  should  vary  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
d  the  locality ;  that  a  very  low  standard  would  be  suffi- 
"icat  in  the  case  of  towns  on  such  rivers  as  the  Aire, 
raider,  or  Irwell,  while  on  a  clear-flowing  river  a  much 
h:;,'her  standard  sliould  be  required.  Xo  two  authorities 
are.  however,  agreed  in  saying  what  such  standard  should 
U'.  Admitting  as  a  general  principle  that  the  standard 
should  vary  according  to  locality,  I  venture  to  suggest 
that,  to  fully  carry  out  the  principle,  the  standard  should 
b-.  that  the  effluent  should  be  purified  to  such  an  extent 
thit  the  effluent  will  produce  no  effect  upon  the  fish  that 
f-ejuent  the  stream  into  which  it  flows.  The  effect  on 
the  fish  that  are  found  in  each  river  should  be  the  test 
of  fiurity  for  each  place,  it  being  laid  down  as  a  funda- 
2ifrtal  principle  that  the  effluent  should  be  purified  to 
^ti'h  an  extent  that  it  produced  no  result  on  the  fish. 

At  first  sight  this  seems  a  very  small  matter,  and  one 
that  most  sanitarians  would  have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing 
^ith.  but  when  the  details  of  the  matter  are  considered 
i:  will  be  found  to  give  rise  to  much  wider  considerations. 

The  rivers  of  the  country  may  be  divided  into  those  in 
-b.ch  members  of  the  Salmonidce  are  found,  and  rivers 
"  li-re  they  are  not.  Curiously  enough  up  to  the  present 
tnje.  with  one  exception,  all  sewage  works  have  been 
pUced  on  rivers  from  which  Salmonidce  are  absent.  The 
n^'  of  York,  which  is  now  under  consideration  of  the 
beal  Government  Board,  is,  I  believe,  the  first  case  of 
'e'vage  works  on  a  salmon  river.  It  therefore  forms  a 
-'*  departure,  and  it  is  with  reference  to  it  that  the 
proposal  contained  in  this  paper  was  originally  suggested. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  a  long  time  past  it  has  been 
jbe  fashion  to  say  that  the  effluent  from  sewers  does  no 
:*-2iary  to  fish  or  fish  life,  because  fish  are  often  seen 
fading  at  the  mouths  of  sewers.  It  may  be  admitted 
tut  if  sewers  only  discharge  a  limited  quantity  of  crude 
H- vage  in  a  fresh  state  into  a  river,  little  if  any  harm  is 
:  "3e.  but  the  admission  must  be  made  subject  to  two 
i-i:port.int  qualifications ;  (1)  that  the  matter  discharged 
i>  sewage,  i.e.  night  soil  comparatively  fresh,  and  that 
Qf*  large  quantities  are  allowed  to  accumulate  and 
pitrify  in  the  sewer  or  near  its  mouth ;  and  (2)  that 
t-':  fish  usually  found  near  sewers  and  drains  or  near 
-'<"Vdge  works  are  what  are  usually  known  as  coarse  or 
wlite  tish.  With  the  exception  that  occasionally  an  old 
]r  .ut  may  be  found  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  a  sewer,  it 
H  the  fact  that  the  SalmonidcR  do  not  feed  at  the  entrance 
t'.  iewers,  and  are  not  found  there. 

It  has  often  been  relied  on  as  conclusive  proof  to  show  the 
'ischai^e  into  rivers  from  sewers  or  sewage  is  harmless, 
•hat  fish  may  either  be  found  near  the  sewer,  or  that  if 
placed  in  the  effluent  they  will  live  in  it.  The  fallacy  of 
tn»^  argument  lies  to  some  extent  in  the  way  the  question 
s  stated.  Some  fish  may  be  found  near  sewers,  some  fish 
•iiiiy  live  in  the  effluent  from  sewage  works  ;  but  the 
leduction  made  from  this — that  all  fish  like  sewers  and  all 
tish  will  live  in  sewage  effluents — is  a  very  different 
[•roposition. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  fish  that  inhabit  the  English 
rivers  are  divided  inte  two  great  classes,  Ci/pnnid(e,  or 
I'sh  of  the  Carp  family,  and  Salmoniflce,  or  fish  of  the 
ijalmon  family.     The  first  are  the  resident  in  fresh  water  ; 


the  latter  comprise  the  migratory  species.  The  first  are 
far  more  tenacious  of  life  than  the  second,  and  will  live 
and  even  thrive  under  circumstances  in  which  the  second 
would  die  at  once.  Ouriously  enough,  sewage  experiments 
have  been  made  almost  exclusively  on  members  of  the 
Cyprinid(B,  and  usually  on  fish  that  are  the  hardiest  and 
most  difficult  to  kill  of  that  family;  and  yet,  more 
curiously,  the  particular  fish  usually  selected  for  experi- 
ment is  a  fish  not  indigenous  to  British  waters,  but  one  of 
the  hardiest  of  all  the  CyprinidoR,  the  gold  fish.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  amount  of  impurity  a  gold  fish  will  not 
live  in.  In  this  country  he  is  never  seen  in  really  pure 
water ;  the  water  in  glass  bowls  and  aquaria,  in  which  he 
usually  dwells,  are  certainly  not  to  be  classed  as  standards 
of  purity.  Yet  it  is  on  this  fish  that  the  experiments  of 
the  effect  of  sewage  and  impure  effluents  are  usually 
made;  not  probably  with  any  dishonest  intention,  but 
because  the  gold  fish  can  be  bought  more  cheaply  and 
more  easily  than  almost  any  other  live  fish. 

It  may  at  once  be  said  that  experiments  with  gold  fish, 
even  if  most  honestly  carried  out,  are  worthless  for  any 
fish  but  gold  fish  ;  and  as  gold  fish  are  not  found  in  most 
British  rivers,  such  experiments  are  worthless  for  British 
rivers. 

If,  however,  the  gold  fish  are  laid  aside  and  some  other 
of  the  CyprinidcR  taken — roach,  dace,  or  chub,  the  experi- 
ments have  hardly  a  greater  value.  Leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  fish  forming  the  Cyprinidm 
are  comparatively  valueless  when  contrasted  with  fish 
forming  the  SalmonidcRi  and  that  it  is  unfair  to  estimate 
the  damage  likely  to  occur  to  all  the  fish  from  the  damage 
that  will  happen  to  the  least  valuable  sorts.  It  is  equally 
unfair  to  take  the  hardiest  and  strongest  fish  to  test  the 
effect  of  a  pollution  on  them,  and  ignore  its  effect  on  the 
more  delicate  kinds.  The  true  test  is  the  effect  of  the 
effluent  on  the  most  delicate  fish  found  in  the  river,  and 
this  will  be  its  effect  on  the  Sa/inonidcPt  not  on  the 
Ci/prtm'cUe.  No  one  with  any  knowledge  of  fish  life  but 
will  admit  that  Cyprinidce.  are  much  hardier  and  will  live 
under  much  more  unfavourable  conditions  as  to  pure  water, 
than  the  Salmonidce.  Carp  may  be  found  living  in  water 
so  thick  from  impurity  that  it  could  almost  be  cut  with  a 
knife.  Salmoniace  will  only  live  in  water  that  is  practi- 
cally pure.  A  practical  instance  of  this  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  keepers  of  aquaria  always  select  Cyprinida, 
and  not  Salmonidce,  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  aquaria. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  data  have  been  published  giving 
the  result  of  reliable  experiments  on  different  kinds  of 
fish  with  the  same  polluted  water.  As  far  as  my  limited 
experiments  go,  I  should  classify  our  Cyprinidce  in  this 
way :  the  hardiest  are  carp  and  tench,  the  rest  in  this 
order,  namely,  roach,  chub,  dace,  bleak,  gidgeon,  min- 
now. In  rivers  that  contain  only  Cyprinidce^  the  test  of 
the  effect  of  an  effluent  from  sewage  works,  would  be 
what  effect  would  it  produce  on  the  above  fish  in  the 
reverse  order — beginning  with  a  minnow,  if  minnows  are 
found  in  the  river,  and  finishing  with  a  carp  ;  not  begin- 
ning with  a  carp  and  finishing  with  a  minnow.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  precisely  the  different  kinds  of 
fish  inhabiting  each  stream,  and  then  the  effect  on  each 
kind  might  be  ascertained ;  not  merely  by  ascertaining  if 
they  would  live  in  the  effluent,  an  experiment  of  very  small 
value,  but  how  far  the  effluent  affected  the  fish  as  to  their 
breeding,  their  size,  and  their  food.  Hitherto  the  idea  has 
been  does  the  effluent  kill  or  not.  But  this  is  not  the  real 
question.  Killing  is  only  one  of  the  ways  in  which  pollu- 
tion affects  fish :  their  brooding  is  atTected  by  the  deposit 
on  the  spawning- beds,  their  size  from  the  lack  of  food  or 
the  unwholesome  food  they  get,  their  food  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  various  forms  of  life  that  they  feed  on.  In  a 
stream  I  am  acquainted  with,  the  otTet^t  of  a  pollution 
from  a  mine  is  not  to  kill  the  fish,  they  are  as  plentiful  as 
ever,  but  to  cause  a  great  decrease  in  quality,  size,  and 
condition ;  a  fact  I  put  down  to  the  diminution  of  some 
item  of  the  food  supply,  or  its  general  destruction. 

If  injury  to  fish  is  taken  as  the  test,  and  taken  in  the 
way  I  have  ventured  to  point  out,  it  will  make  a  minute 
study,  far  more  minute  than  §RiJt^€u{^sv^X2J>fe^<i^lio 
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forms  of  life  in  our  rivers,  absolutely  essential  before  any 
standard  of  purity  can  be  fixed  upon. 

Hitherto,  the  rivers  on  which  sewage  works  have  been 
erected,  have  either  had  no  fish  at  all  in  them,  or  have 
had  the  hardiest  members  of  the  Cyprinidce,  In  this 
class  of  rivers  it  would  be  unfair  to  compel  the  local 
-  authorities  to  give  such  a  standard  of  purity  to  the 
effluent  as  was  not  required  by  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  and 
on  any  class  of  rivers  it  might  well  be  that  the  local 
authorities  should  not  be  asked  to  create  a  purer  effluent 
than  is  necessary  for  the  fish  now  inhabiting  the  stream, 
and  should  not  be  bound  to  consider  the  fish  that  might 
be  introduced  into  the  stream  when  it  became  pure.  Con- 
ceding this,  the  tests  as  to  our  rivers  would  be  two : 
(1)  for  those  containing  no  fish ;  (2)  for  those  contain- 
ing fish,  and  this  last  would  be  subdivided  as  to  rivers 
containing  Cyprinidce  and  SalmonidcB. 

I  have  left  the  salmon  rivers  to  the  last,  because  in 
these  a  new  set  of  considerations  quite  distinct  from  those 
affecting  other  streams  arise.  As  is  well-known  in  salmon 
rivers,  unless  the  anadromous  Salmonida  have  a  free 
passage  to  the  upper  waters  from  the  sea,  the  rivers  are 
rapidly  destroyed  as  salmon  rivers — quite  as  effectually 
as  if  the  fish  were  actually  killed.  Experience  has  shown 
that  a  river  may  be  very  highly  polluted,  but  still  salmon 
will  pass  up  if  the  pollution  is  diluted  with  a  large  body 
of  water ;  and  as  salmon  usually  only  run  up  our  rivers  in 
floods,  many  of  them  then  pass  through  the  pollution. 
But  experience  has  also  shown  that  if  the  pollution  is 
concentrated,  the  salmon  will  not  face  it ;  so,  althouf^h  an 
effluent  from  sewage  works  may  be  such  that  it  will  not 
actually  kill  salmon,  yet  it  will  just  as  effectually  destroy 
the  river  if  salmon  will  not  pass  it,  for  they  will  have  to 
spawn  in  unsuitable  places,  and  so  gradually  become  ex- 
tinct. This  is  the  great  danger  that  has  to  be  feared  from 
sewage  works  on  salmon  streams.  The  whole  of  the 
S^^age  will  bedischarged  within  very  narrow  limits  ;  and 
the  great  <juesfebVwtt¥<4^  whether  the  effect  of  that  dis- 
charge will  not  prevent  s^^ii^B^n  ascending  the  stream.  I 
can  call  to  mind  certain  chenaibvalworks  on  a  tidal  river 
that  discharge,  once  a  week,  certaiVorefuse  into  the  river ; 
the  effect  of  this  discharge  is  thatNthe  fish  ascending 
below  the  works  at  once  drop  back.  Then  fear  is  that  a 
similar  result  will  follow  from  sewage  woriks^  not  that 
salmon  or  fish  will  be  killed  outright,  but  that  i^hey  will 
be  deterred  from  passing  up  the  river  to  breed. 

The  test  suggested  that  the  effluent  from  sewage  works 
should  cause  no  injury  to  fish,  thus  opens  out  far  wider 
considerations  than  at  first  sight  appeared.  Hitherto  the 
matter  has  not  received  the  consideration  that  it  deserves 
from  the  hands  of  experts.  It  has  been  thought  quite 
enough  to  say — ^fish  are  not  killed.  For  the  future  it  is 
to  be  hoped  such  a  test  will  not  be  considered  sufficient, 
and  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  river  and  locality  will 
be  taken  into  account.  I  venture  to  think  that  some  of 
the  societies  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of  river 
pollution  would  be  doing  most  useful  work  if  they  pre- 
pared a  classified  list  of  the  rivers  of  England  and  Wales, 
showing  the  different  fish  that  inhabit  them  and  the 
necessary  standard  of  purity  required.  Such  a  classifica- 
tion would  be  somewhat  as  follows : — 

Glass  A.  Rivers  not  containing  fish. 

„     B.  Rivers    containing  coarse  fish,  Cyprinida 

only. 
ff     G.  Rivers  containing  coarse  fish,  Cyprtnic/ee  and 

non-migratory  Salmonidce, 
„     D.  Rivers  containing  migratory  Salmonidce. 

For  each  class  a  minimum  standard  of  purity  should  be 
agreed  upon,  and  the  Local  Qovemment  Board,  if  possible, 
should  be  induced  not  to  sanction  any  scheme  for  sewage 
works  on  rivers  the  effluent  from  which  did  not  come 
within  the  agreed  standard. 

Oounty  councils  have  now  some  powers  in  the  matter  of 
river  pollution.  It  would  not  be  asking  too  much  of  those 
bodies  to  prepare  such  a  classified  list  of  the  streams  in 
their  districts,  and  agree  on  the  standard  of  purity  for 
each  class  in  their  district.     If  this  were  done  through- 


out the  country,  some  progress  would  be  made  in  the 
question  of  the  prevention  of  pollution  of  rivers. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  0.  Tichbdhne,  LL.D.,  F.I.O.,  L. A.H.I., 
&c.,  read  the  following  paper  on 

Intebceftxon    of    Miasmatic  Emanations    from  thb 
Subsoil  of  Dwellings. 

Some  little  attention  has  been  given,  within  the  last 
few  years,  to  the  subject  of  basement  floors,  but  chiefly 
in  isolated  cases,  where  scientific  men  have  personally 
superintended  the  construction  of  their  own  houses. 
Wherever  trouble  has  been  expended  it  has  been  attended 
with  the  best  results.  I  state  this  not  from  hearsay  but 
from  personal  knowledge. 

In  approaching  upon  a  scientific  basis  the  subject  of 
the  concreting  of  basement  floors,  the  following  question 
at  once  presents  itself  to  our  minds :  What  is  the  actual 
extent  to  which  cement  will  prevent  the  passage  of  mias- 
matic, or  deleterious  vapours.  Deleterious  vapours  may 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes :  1st,  the  permanent 
gaseous  poisons,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  2nd, 
organisms  such  as  microbes,  baccilli,  &c.  Where  the 
1st  class  ends  and  the  2nd  commences  it  will  require  the 
bacteriologists  of  the  next  century  to  define,  and  for  our 
purposes  it  will  be  as  well  to  consider  them  as  distinct 
forms  of  matter.  First,  then,  to  consider  the  question 
of  porosity,  or,  in  other  words,  how  far  are  these  different 
cements  capable  of  passing  gases.  This  point  is  roughly 
but  efficiently  determined  by  the  following  simple  experi- 
ment, or  series  of  experiments  : — 

Thin  tubes  were  taken  a  foot  long  and  4  of  an  inch 
internal  diameter.  These  were  carefully  plugged  with 
the  cements  to  be  tried,  an  exact  inch  of  each  cement  being 
set  in  the  ends  of  the  tubes.  Some  of  these  tubes  were 
allowed  to  stand  four  months  before  being  used,  so  as  to 
get  perfectly  set.  The  following  materials  were  used  as 
being  typical : — No.  1,  fine  mortar,  made  by  abiding  one 
part  quicklime  to  two  of  sand ;  No.  2,  plaster  of  pans, 
or  anhydrous  gypsum;  No.  3,  Roman  cement;  No.  4» 
Portland  cement ;  No.  6,  hygienic  cement. 

This  last  is  a  cement  with  which  we  have  obtained 
some  very  successful  results  in  Dublin,  and  many  of  the 
tests  given  further  on  prove  that  it  is  specially  appli- 
cable to  basement  floors.  The  specimen  experimeutod 
with  contained  about  5  per  cent,  of  carbolate  of  calcium, 
naphthaline,  &c. 

These  different  tubes  were  aii*  dried;  each  tube  was 
then  closed  at  the  end  by  an  india-rubber  cap,  which 
could  be  removed  at  will.  They  were  then  filled  with 
mercury  and  inverted  in  a  mercurial  trough,  so  that  a 
toi-icellium  vacuum  was  formed  in  each  tube.  The  caps- 
were  then  removed,  and  by  observing  the  order  in  the 
fall  of  iqaercury,  the  relative  porosity  could  be  determined. 
It  stood  in  the  following  order : — 

Helative  amount 
of  Porosity. 

1.  Mort«j- 100 

2.  Plaster  of  Paris    -        -        -        -      76 

3.  Roman  Clement       -         -         -         -       25 

4.  Portland  Cement  -         -         -         -       10 

5.  Hygienic  Cement  -        -        -        -      10  or  8 
Their  relative  position  as  regards  porosity  could   be 

determined  with  cei*tainty ;  but  in  the  second  column  ia. 
an  endeavour  to  gf ve  the  relative  amount  of  porosity. 
This  last  column,  although  it  conveys  a  very  good  idea, 
is  only  rough  approximation.  It  was  arrived  at  by  per^ 
forming  a  number  of'  experiments,  and  noting  the  respec- 
tive times  the  mercury  took  to  fall.  Even  if  elaborate 
apparatus  had  been  constructed  to  arrive  at  these  results 
with  great  precision ,  such  precise  experiment  would  be 
of  little  use,  as  hardly  two  samples  of  similar  kinds  of 
cement  would  agree  to  a  nicety. 

The  fall  of  a  foot  of  mercury,  in  the  case  of  mortar, 
is  called  one  hundred,  because  it  is  the  most  porous 
materi.il — in  fact  it  is  almost  instantaneous,  and  lasts 
about  half  a  second.  It  can  just  be  followed  with  the 
eye.  The  Portland  cement  is  extremely  slow,  the  last 
inch  of  mercury  taking  nearly  a  quarter  oijk&ho^. 
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A  series  of  experiments  were  then  performed  with 
fdmilar  tubes,  to  determine  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  gas 
through  these  different  materials.  These  experiments 
are  confirmatory,  but  ye*  in  a  degree  are  distinct  from 
the  previous  ones  in  their  bearing.  In  such  experiments 
we  are  drawing  important  inferences  as  to  how  layers  of 
these  different  kinds  of  materials  would  influence  what 
h&s  been  aptly  called  the  "ground  respiration."  Any 
gas  that  may  pass  through  such  septums  or  layers  of 
cement,  will  obey  Graham's  law  of  diffusion,  viz.  : — That 
the  rate  of  diffusion  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  square  root  of 
their  gravity.  Hydrogen  was  the  gas  selected  to  try 
agahist  atmospheric  air.  The  tubes  were  again  capped 
with  india-rubber,  and  were  filled  by  displacement  with 
hydrogen  gas.  They  were  then  inserted  in  a  trough  of 
water,  and  the  caps  were  removed.  A  partial  vacuum 
W88  created  in  each  experiment,  which  raised  the  level  of 
the  water  in  each  tube  according  to  the  respective  rate  of 
the  diffusing  hydrogen,  which,  as  it  was  the  lighter  gas, 
passed  through  more  rapidly  than  the  atmospheric  air 
passed  in. 

The  relative  heights  of  the  column  of  water,  above  the 
level  in  the  trough,  is  given  according  to  the  time 
obserred. 

I  Mm.    jIIOIds.    ijMins.  aoMins.  joMins. 
Inch.      Inch.        Inch.       Inch.      Inch. 
IfimeHortar       •       \  ^  o  o  o 

PlaaterofPoris  -       i  1  ai  aiV  o 

Boxnan  Cement  •       I  li  a  >A  i 

Portland  Cement      A  '  i|  3i  Si 

Hygpenic  Cement       \  i\  ij^  a^         aj; 


It  will  be  observed  that  lime  mortar  is  hardly  worthy 
of  being  called  a  septum,  and  is  practically  without  any 
controlling  action  upon  gases — in  fact,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  should  be  viewed  merely  as  a  coarse 
sieve.  It  could  not  exert  any  control  over  ground  respi- 
ration. In  the  case  of  the  cements  it  is  very  perfect,  but 
necessarily  slow.  The  practical  reading  to  my  mind  is 
that  any  ground  gas  would  pass  through  such  materials, 
as  the  hygienic  cement,  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  because  the 
atmosphere  being  of  a  lighter  density  than  such  gas  as 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  down- 
ward diffusion  would  take  place,  or  we  may  put  it  that  a 
ground  respiration  would  be  set  up,  and  that  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  would  be  carried  into  the  surface  soil. 
The  atmospheric  oxygen  would  oxidize  the  noxious 
organic  matter  exactly  on  the  same  principle  as  it 
destroys  the  pollution  of  rivers — ^if  we  only  keep  the 
organic  matter  in  a  sufiBcient  state  of  attenuation. 

So  far  we  have  merely  treated  the  question  of  gaseous 
diffusion,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  most  important  part 
of  the  investigation  is  the  action  of  cements  on  the  germ 
contamination.  Tyndall  has  pointed  out  that  plaster  of  paris, 
and  even  a  surface  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  incapable 
of  separating  germs.  In  fact,  the  only  filter  which  he 
fonnd  successful  was  cotton  wool.  This  observation  has 
been  thoroughly  indorsed  and  made  use  of  by  subsequent 
workers  In  bacteriology.  Now  to  determine  the  action  of 
cements  in  separating  germs,  a  series  of  Pasteur's  retorts 
or  flasks  were  filled  with  sterilized  hay-infusion,  and  were 
then  plugged  with  different  cements.  The  retorts,  con- 
tents, and  plugs  were  all  sterilized  at  a  temperature  of 
212  for  some  days.  On  being  closed  they  were  placed  in 
an  incubator.  In  a  short  time  all  of  these  solutions  went 
with  the  exception  of  the  hygienic  cement — one  which  is 
perfect  stilL*  It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
next  best  flask  is  the  plain  Portland  cement.  There  is 
only  one  conclusion  to  arrive  at,  that  the  air  in  passing 
through  this  inch  of  hygienic  cement  was  perfectly 
sterilized. 

Asphalte  acts  as  a  perfect  plug,  but  I  should  say  that 
it  is  objectionable  ;  because  if  we  have  every  large  area 
cemented  by  this  material,  the  surface  gases  will  be  more 
or  less  under  pressure,  and  if  so  will  force  their  way 
through  any  of  the  numerous  cracks  and  fissures  which 
must  exist  in  an  ordinary  house ;    besides  this,  it  will 
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largely   permeate  up  the  walls  which  we  now   see  are 
formed  of  very  porous  material. 

As  regards  the  permanency  of  the  antiseptic  action  of 
hygienic  cement,  I  may  give  the  analysis  of  a  sample  of 
concrete  made  with  it  and  laid  down  in  Gray's  Inn  Road 
in  1885.  It  was  taken  up  in  1889,  and  gave  on 
analysis : — 

Moisture 3-00 

Antiseptic  matter  of  an  extractive  nature     ...       1*96 

Carbolic  acid      0*14 

Qranite  with  cement      94*90 


100-00 
When  broken  it  smelt  strongly  of  the  antiseptic  used. 
I  believe  that  these  experiments   throw  considerable 

light  upon  the   question   of  atmospheric   contamination 

from  the  basement  of  houses. 

Surgeon  W.  J.  Black  read  a  paper  on 

Meteobology  at  thb  Sea-side, 
in  which  he  gave  the  results  of  some  observations  taken 
at  Brighton,  Hastings,  Havre,  and  Boulogne  in  smnmer 
and  autumn.  He  found  that  ozone  was  more  prevalent  in 
the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon  observations  at  the 
s^a-side,  except  in  quiet  settled  weather :  for  the  rest,  he 
oame  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sea-side  is  healthier  than 
the  city,  and  that  visitors  gain  the  benefit  of  more  ozone, 
more  breezes,  more  showers,  more  sun  and  air,  less  heat, 
less  calms,  less  smoke,  less  miasmata.  He  therefore  con- 
siders that  the  custom  of  going  to  the  sea-side  is  quite 
justifiable. 

Mr.  0.  0.  Walker  contributed  a  paper  on 

Baths  tor  the  People, 
showing  that  excellent  baths  can  be  put  up  and  made 
self-supporting  in  connection  with  any  works  where  steam 
is  used.  It  may  be  stated  generally  (he  observed)  that 
public  baths  often  do  not  pay  their  expenses.  What  with 
the  interest  on  cost  of  construction,  and  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  them,  they  seldom  *'  pay."  In  Birmingham, 
for  example,  the  interest  on  cost  of  construction  and 
expenses  in  working  amount  over  receipts  to  about  ^d.  in 
the  pound  on  the  rates ;  and  in  many  other  large  towns  a 
similar  condition  of  things  exist.  Valuable  as  are  the 
results  for  this  addition  to  the  rates,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  ratepayers  will  bear  a  further  increase,  to  make 
up  the  loss  from  a  further  lowering  of  prices  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  labouring  class.  The  bath  described  by 
Mr.  Walker,  complete  in  itself,  with  washing  and  drying 
apparatus,  costs  X245  to  £250.  Such  a  bathing  establish- 
ment would  supply  the  needs  of  a  town  of  12,000  inhabi- 
tants with  ease.  So  moderate  is  the  cost  of  construction 
and  the  expense  of  working,  that  if  a  person  brought  his 
own  towel  and  soap,  one  halfpenny  might  be  charged  for 
the  bath,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  these  baths 
should  not  return  a  moderate  interest  on  their  cost,  instead 
of  being  a  loss,  as  public  bal  hs  generally  are.  But  the 
building  must  not  resemble  a  cathedral  in  style  of  archi- 
tecture, nor  a  mansion  as  to  appointments. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Mathias,  R.P.G.,  of  the  Liverpool  School  of 
Science,  read  the  following  paper  on 

The  TechiTical  Education  of  Plumbers. 

The  plumber,  like  workmen  of  many  other  trades,  has 
been  slow  in  advancing  with  the  times. 

There  is  not  much  to  complain  of  in  the  actual  work  of 
the  genuine  plumber,  it  is  the  ideas  which  have  been 
most  often  at  fault.  Daring  the  last  twenty  years  new 
ideas  have  been  conceived  with  regard  to  plumbers' work. 
It  should  not  for  one  moment  be  denied  that  the  craft  of 
sanitary  plumbing  has  been  greatly  improved  by  profes- 
sional men,  whether  in  private  or  public  practice,  but 
there  is  much  work  done  by  the  houseowners  voluntarily 
and  without  the  assiscance  of  a  trained  superintendent. 
It  is  in  this  case  that  the  services  of  a  theoretical  plumber 
are  required,  so  that  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  dwel- 
lings may  not  be  endangered  by  good  or  bad  work  done 
on  alterations.  The  term  good  work  used  here  may  seem 
out  of  place,  but  it  is  used  advisedlyrtiVW^^  has  been 
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and  is  continually  found,  strong  enough  to  have  formed 
part  of  a  medisBval  castle,  just  as  wrong  in  idea  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive. 

Happily  the  movement  for  the  Registration  of  Plumbers 
is  clearing  away  much  of  the  opposition  to  their  technical 
education,  but  even  when  that  has  succumbed  all  will  not 
be  plain  sailing  to  those  engaged  in  teaching.  It  will 
readily  be  granted  that  this  training  is  desirable  not  only 
for  the  few  who  may  become  masters  and  overseers  of  the 
craft.  The  responsibility  of  plumbers'  work  is  too  great 
for  that ;  the  lowliest  hand  may  make  an  error  which 
eventually  will  cost  a  life.  Success  in  practical  plumbing 
depends  wholly  on  detail,  and  in  theoretical  plumbing  the 
greatest  pains  are  taken  to  impress  this  upon  the  young 
man's  mind.  For  instance,  in  pipe  work,  the  more  impor- 
tant part  is  the  inside,  while  the  outside  only  can  be  seen, 
and  the  plumber  who  has  not  had  a  theoretical  training 
is  apt  to  allow  a  spur  or  two  inside  by  burning  through, 
in  making  several  attempts  at  his  joint  in  order  to  please 
the  eye,  really  detracting  from  the  usefulness  of  his  work 
for  appearance  sake. 

All  plumbing  is  sanitary  work,  though  indirectly  in 
some  cases  ;  "  Fire  and  water  are  good  servants,  but  bad 
masters,"  an  old  saying  teaches.  The  plumber  should 
know  something  of  the  properties  of  each,  so  that  he 
may  assist  in  keeping  them  in  their  relative  positions. 
His  work  is  essentially  one  of  water  carriage,  and  what- 
ever he  may  be  engaged  in,  he  is  to  prevent  water  obtain- 
ing the  mastery ;  and  as  this  should  be  more  widely 
recognized,  much  stresH  is  laid  upon  the  tiTith  of  the  old 
assertion  in  teaching  plumbing.  The  interpretation  gene- 
rally accepted  with  regard  to  water  is,  that  it  is  a  bad 
master  when  it  takes  the  form  of  a  deluge,  when  it  bursts 
through  the  dam  of  a  reservoir,  or  when  in  the  form  of 
rain  it  wets  one  through  to  the  skin  ;  but  our  special 
office  is  to  add  that  water  can  be  a  dangerous  master  in  a 
more  insidious  way,  and,  therefore,  the  smallest  details  of 
our  work  must  be  thoroughly  prepared.  Such  a  seem- 
ingly small  matter  as  a  leaking  gutter  causes  a  damp 
sleeping-room  wall,  and  is  responsible  for  defective  venti- 
lation and  an  impure  atmosphere  ;  a  slight  leakage  from 
a  defective  drain-joint,  or  from  a  water-main  under- 
ground, has  also  its  deleterious  effects  on  health  ;  and  we 
explain  these  facts  and  many  others  like  to  our  young 
students,  for  it  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  say  that  sub- 
stantial work  is  best,  we  must  prove  it. 

Much  unnecessary  expense  will  also  be  avoided  when 
each  plumber  knows  the  laws  of  water  pressure  and  of 
heat,  so  that  the  materials  best  suited  to  the  work  may 
be  used  at  the  various  parts  of  a  building. 

The  plumber  has  been  subject  to  too  much  blame  and 
ridicule.  Until  very  recently  the  public  have  had  no 
means  of  knowing  the  genuine  plumber  from  the  one  who 
is  one  only  because  he  would  like  to  be,  self-styled,  but 
with  no  experience  except  that  of  charging.  Much  good 
substantial  work  has  been  spoiled  and  rendered  dangerous 
to  health  by  so-called  sanitary  engineers,  who  do  work  in 
a  manner  that  would  not  be  countenanced  by  a  plumber. 
It  is  a  fact  that  many  men  whose  servitude  only  entitles 
them  to  use  the  spade  have  dared  to  call  themselves 
plumbers,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  unsuspecting  and 
generous  public. 

In  order  that  usurious  profits  and  scamped  work  may 
be  overcome,  only  registered  plumbers  should  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  though  there  may  bo  a  few  defects  in  the 
system,  this  is  the  best  guarantee  a  patron  can  have,  and, 
as  time  goes  on,  the  registration  certificate  will  be  more 
valuable  than  ever  as  a  warrant  that  the  tradesman  has 
shown  himself  capable  before  a  committee  of  his  fellow 
craftsmen  and  the  public  by  written  and  practical  proof. 
It  is  to  this  desirable  end  that  technical  classes  in 
plumbers'  work  are  held,  and  there  should  be  no  doubt 
that  good  health  and  true  economy  are  furthered  by  all 
who  assist  in  this  good  work. 

Mr.  Charles  Oassal  read  a  paper  on 

TuE  Law  as  it  regards  Adulteration, 
in  which  ho  urged  the  advisability  of  extending  the  law  as 


to  adulteration.  Commercial  morality,  to-day,  he  said, 
was  no  better  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
Special  Commissions  revealed  monstrous  adulterations. 
Local  authorities  ought  to  be  keener  in  the  matter  of 
securing  analyses ;  they  now  spend  plenty  of  money  on 
legal  squabbles,  but  decline  to  take  means  to  prevent  the 
public  from  being  cheated.  During  last  year  only  one 
sample  was  analyzed  to  every  596  persons ;  in  the  pro- 
vinces only  one  to  every  1,225  persons ;  in  3  counties  and 
72  boroughs  no  samples  were  analyzed.  The  public 
analyist  should  be  expected  to  deal  with  gas  and  water  as 
well  as  with  food.  At  the  present  time  the  public  were 
cheated  as  well  as  poisoned  by  patent  medicines,  quack 
nostrums,  dyes,  cosmetics,  so-caUed  disinfectants,  paints 
and  dyes  on  children's  toys,  &c.  An  extension  of  public 
analysis  would  necessarily  mean  a  more  widespread  con- 
trol over  the  trade  morality  of  a  country. 

Mr.  Richard  F.  GbanthIm,  M. Inst. C.E.,  contributed 
the  following  paper  on 

Water  Supply. 

The  subject  of  water  supply  has  been  so  frequently  and 
exhaustively  treated,  particularly  of  late  years,  as  to 
make  it  difficult,  wide  as  the  subject  is,  to  find  new 
matter,  or  to  throw  much  new  light  upon  any  of  its 
branches. 

Year  by  year,  however,  fresh  experience  is  gained,  and 
I  apprehend  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  not 
only  to  note  progress  in  all  matters  which  tend  to  improve 
the  public  health  and  welfare,  but  also  by  reiteration  of 
general  principles  to  accustom  the  public  to  discriminate 
among  the  various  suggestions  brought  before  them — 
notably  those  for  obtaining  a  wholesome  supply  of  water. 

The  danger  to  the  public  health  of  a  supply  of  contami- 
nated water  has  been  dilated  upon  again  and  again,  and 
the  annual  reports  of  the  medical  officers  of  health  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  abound  with  instances  of  it,  so 
that  no  further  reference  is  needed  here. 

The  tendency  of  the  population  of  the  country  to  move 
towards  the  towns,  and  the  consequent  rapid  increase  of 
the  already  densely-populated  quarters  of  towns,  enhances 
the  responsibility  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  supplying  wholesome  water,  especially  as  new  sewerage 
works,  particularly  in  their  connection  with  the  houses 
which  the  growth  of  towns  makes  necessary,  may  become, 
without  great  precautions,  means  of  contamination  of  the 
water,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chAnces  of  pollution  at  its 
source. 

It  may,  then,  be  as  well  to  note  what  has  been  done, 
and  what  is  being  done,  in  some  of  the  larger  towns 
towards  providing  wholesome  water,  and  to  refer  briefly 
to  the  systems  and  methods  which  are  most  efficient  in 
affording  a  good  and  sufficient  supply. 

The  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  declared  that  "  of 
the  different  varieties  of  potable  water,  the  best  for 
dietetic  purposes  are  spring  and  deep  well  waters.  They 
contain  the  smallest  propoi'tion  of  organic  matter,  and  are 
almost  always  bright,  sparkling,  palatable,  and  whole- 
some, whilst  their  uniformity  of  temperature  throughout 
the  year  renders  them  cool  and  refreshing  in  summer,  and 
prevents  them  from  freezing  readily  in  winter.  Such 
waters  are  of  inestimable  value  to  communities,  and  their 
conservation  and  utilization  are  worthy  of  the  greatest 
efforts  of  those  who  have  the  public  health  under  their 
charge.  ' 

The  <,'eological  formations  which  in  this  country  yield 
the  largest  supplies  of  deep  well  water,  are  the  new  red 
sandstone,  the  oolites,  and  the  chalk. 

Now,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the 
largest  towns  in  the  kingdom  are  dependent,  to  some  ex- 
tent, upon  water  drawn  from  deep  wells.  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  Birmingham  derives  each  of  them  a  portion  of 
its  supply  from  deep  wells,  the  former  from  those  in 
the  chalk,  and  the  two  latter  from  those  in  the  new  red 
sandstone. 

In  the  case  of  London,  the  proportion  drawn  from  deep 
wells  and  springs  varies  from'about  13  to  15  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  supply.     Liverpool  and  Birmingham  have  hitherto 

'^^  *'  ^  uiyiLiz.eu  uy  ■vJ'v^  v.^'pL  i.v^ 
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depended  still  more  largely  npon  deep  well  water.  Thus 
Ldverpool,  with  a  population  of  over  600,000,  at  one  time 
derived  6,260,000  gallons  per  day  from  deep  woUa,  out  of 
a  total  of  nearly  18,000,000  gallons,  the  remainder  being 
obtained  from  gravitation  works,  consisting  of  seven 
catchment  reservoirs,  with  a  storage  capacity  of 
4,059,000,000  gallons.  The  supply,  however,  has  been 
found  insufficient,  and  the  drought  of  1887  was  severely 
felt. 

Birmingham,  in  1885,  with  a  population  of  about 
500,000,  was  supplied  from  deep  wells  in  the  new  red 
sandstone  at  the  rate  of  9,000,000  gallons  per  day,  and 
from  streams  at  the  rate  of  7,5(K),000  gallons.  The 
storage  capacity  amounted  to  617,761,918  gallons,  equiva- 
lent to  10,000,000  gallons  per  day  for  60  days  in  addition 
to  the  daily  supply. 

Birkenhead,  with  a  population  of  about  45,500,  derives 
an  ample  supply  from  deep  wells,  also  in  the  new  red 
sandstone. 

From  the  same  formation,  the  South  Staffordshire 
Water  Works,  which  supply  an  area  of  about  40  miles  in 
length  between  Stourbridge  and  Repton,  and  about  12 
miles  in  breadth  at  Lichfield,  obtained,  in  1869, 10,000,000 
gallons  daily,  and,  this  was  increased  to  24,000,000  by 
driving  a  tunnel  into  the  keuper  sandstone,  and  marls 
and  pebble  beds. 

Croydon,  Surrey,  with  a  population  of  nearly  100,000, 
is  supplied  with  water  of  excellent  quality  from  wells  and 
headings  in  the  chalk ;  and  Portsmouth,  with  a  present 
population  of  150,000,  has  just  got  supplied  at  constant 
hi^h  pressure  with  6,000,000  gallons  per  day  from  springs 
in  the  chalk.  Other  districts  are  drawing  large  and  un- 
failing supplies  from  deep  wells  in  the  same  formation. 

Large  volumes  of  water  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
oolites,  from  which,  for  example,  Peterborough,  North- 
ampton, Scarborough,  and  Cirencester  draw  their  sup- 
plies. * 

These  instances,  which  may  be  taken  as  typical,  show 
that  while  for  the  largest  towns  these  sources  alone  are 
inadequate,  for  towns  of  more  moderate  size  they  yield  an 
unfailing  supply  independently  of  dry  seasons. 

Experience  of  late  years  has  shown  that  supplies  from 
such  water-bearing  strata  as  the  new  red  sandstone  and 
the  chalk  can  be  better  supplemented  and  increased  by 
the  extension  of  headings,  or  adits  driven  horizontally 
below  the  water  level,  than  as  was  formerly  the  practice 
by  deepening  wells  or  bore-holes.  By  driving  headings 
into  the  water-bearing  strata  the  area  of  collection  of  the 
-water  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
headings.  Percolation  of  the  water  through  chalk  being 
along  fissures  and  crevices  in  the  rock,  great  care  should 
be  taken  that  no  pollution  is  allowed  to  take  place  on  the 
STiTface  of  the  ground  below  which  the  water  is  drawn. 

The  boring  of  deep  wells  has  been  much  facilitated  and 
the  cost  reduced,  by  the  recent  introduction  of  borinsf 
tools  of  large  diameter.  Thus,  in  the  new  works  in  the 
chalk  whence  Southampton  is  supplied,  tools  were 
employed  which  bored  two  wells,  each  6  feet  in  diameter. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  water  taken  from 
deep  wells,  in  a  permeable  district,  is  so  much  water 
abstracted  from  the  sources  of  neighbouring  streams. 
Schemes  have  been  propounded  by  which  the  underground 
stores  of  water  might  be  replenished  by  the  admission  of 
the  surplus  or  flood- waters  of  rivers  into  '•  swallow  "  or 
"  sump  *'  holes,  or  "  dumb "  wells  sunk  into  the  water 
level  below ;  but  the  recovery  of  the  water  at  the  parti- 
cular locality  in  which  it  may  bo  required  can  scarcely 
be  depended  upon,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  disadvantage 
of  pumping  up  again  water  which  might  have  been 
collected  and  stored  on  the  surface,  make  it  difficult  to 
see  at  present  what  practical  benetit  could  bo  derived. 

Comparing  the  various  sources  of  supply  in  respect  of 
quantity,  we  know  that  reservoirs  fed  from  gathering 
pounds  must  have  very  ample  storage  capacity  to  pro- 
vide against  long  droughts.  Liverpool,  which  has 
hitherto  been  largely  supplied,  and  Manchester  and 
Sheffield,  which  have  been  entirely  supplied  from  this 
source,  felt  the  drought  of  1887  severely.     The  magnitude 


of  the  new  works  designed  for  the  two  former  towns  show 
what  large  provision  is  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  wants 
of  the  rapidly -increasing  populations.  Thus,  the  storage 
(available  for  Liverpool)  at  Lake  Vyrnwy  will  be  about 
12,000  million  gallons ;  the  present  population  being 
814,873,  and  the  consumption  during  the  year  1887 
twenty-three  gallons  per  head.  The  storage  at  Thirlmere 
(for  Manchester)  when  the  lake  is  raised  fifty  feet,  will  be 
8,130,686,693  gallons  ;  the  present  population  being  about 
1,000,000,  and  the  present  consumption  about  twenty 
gallons  per  head.  Deep  wells,  although  alone  within  a 
circumscribed  district  insufficient  for  the  largest  towns, 
are  certainly  sufficient  for  towns  of  populations,  say,  of 
100,000  or  150,000,  and  supplies  from  rivers — ^taking 
London  and  Worcester  as  examples — do  not  anyhow  fail 
during  dry  seasons,  whatever  their  liability  to  pollution. 

Upon  this  point,  with  reference  to  London,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  turn  to  the  reports  of  the  water  examiner. 
In  November  1884,  the  late  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Bolton 
remarked  that  at  that  time,  after  two  dry  winters  and  a 
spring  of  unusual  drought,  there  were  about  410,000^000 
gallons  passing  over  Teddington  Weir.  Adding  80,000,000 
at  present  abstracted  by  the  companies,  the  quantity  at 
Teddington  would  be  495,000,000,  that  is,  the  companies 
are  taking  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  minimum  flowing 
volume.  Unfounded  statements  appear  to  have  been 
made  at  that  time  that  the  Thames  showed  signs  of  ex- 
haustion ;  but,  he  adds,  "  the  fact  is  there  is  no  question 
of  present  exhaustion ;  but  in  future  times,  when  more 
than  double  the  present  quantities  is  required,  it  will 
probably  become  necessary  to  store  in  some  of  the  valleys 
sufficient  of  the  winter  or  flood  waters  to  give  out  in 
compensation  during  the  dry  months." 

I  may  remark  here  that  Worcester,  with  a  population 
of  40,000,  is  now  pumping  1,250,000  gallons  per  day  from 
the  Severn,  which,  even  in  the  longest  drought,  yields  an 
unfailing  supply. 

Later  on,  in  September  1887,  the  present  Water 
Examiner  of  London,  General  de  Courcy  Scott,  reports  as 
follows: — "  The  extension  of  the  deep  well  and  adit 
system  of  supply  within  the  Thames  and  Lee  basins  is 
much  to  bo  desired,  as  the  water  derived  from  the  chalk 
by  such  waterworks  is  of  the  highest  quality,  and  efforts 
in  this  direction  on  the  part  of  the  companies  cannot  but 
be  viewed  with  much  satisfaction.  ...  A  marked  feature 
of  river  supplies  is  the  very  large  increase  of  impuri- 
ties, both  suspended  and  in  solution,  which  results  when 
the  rivers  are  in  flood.  Water  taken  from  the  under- 
ground sources,  whether  from  the  gravel  already  referred 
to,  or  from  deep  wells,  is  free  from  this  defect." 

Now  let  us  turn,  by  way  of  example,  to  the  statistics  of 
the  population  of  London,  the  quantity  of  water  used,  and 
the  means  which  in  many  places  have  been  adopted  to 
prevent  waste. 

The  population  of  London  supplied  by  the  different 
water  companies  is,  according  to  the  June  Report  of  the 
Water  Examiner,  about  6,575,607,  and  the  daily  quantity 
of  water  varied  from  about  153,617,000  gallons,  or  27-76 
gallons  per  head  in  December  18«8,  to  180,878,000 
gallons  in  June  1889,  or  3244  gallons  per  head. 

In  many  towns  much  waste  of  late  years  has  been 
prevented  by  careful  supervision,  repair  of  fittings,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  waste  water  meter  system. 

I  have  tabulated  the  results  of  these  improvements  in 
some  towns  as  reported  from  time  to  time  by  the  Mana- 
gers, Secretaries,  and  Engineers  of  the  various  Water 
Companies  or  Corporations. 

Quantity  of  wat«r        Qnantity  Med  Total 

used  before  adup-      after  adoption  of  reduction 

tiOD  of  gymem  per      tiystcm  pfr  head  per  head 

£iead  p«r  day                per  day.  p«r  day. 

Name  of  Town.            Qallong.                     Gallonn.  On  Ions. 

Carlisle 40            ...           2350  ...           IG'oO 

"^LCdt"^;..^::!    ^     ■■      ^      ■■•     »«> 

Gloucester 31            ...             17             ...          U'OJ 

Bath 437          ...             22             ...          21-70 

Clevedon 37     *     ...             23             ...          ll'OO 

Abergaveuny 37           ...             21             ...          16-00 

Newport      35           ...        /IJ^SO     ^  >^T  ^  l''^"50 

Birkenhea.L.  .^^igjlized  by\l^Q"SLlC  19'52 
Or  more  than  SSi^er  cent,  on  the  wlj^. 
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There  are  some  towns,  however,  in  which  it  has  been 
considered  that  the  first  cost  of  adopting  a  system  of 
preT^nting  Traste  would  be  greater  than  the  saving 
effected  by  it» 

I  do  not  s&y  whether  or  not  the  system  is  practicable 
thro  ugh  out  Loudon,  nlthongh  it  has  been  adopted  with 
advntitn^e  by  the  Lambeth  Water  Works,  the  New  River, 
the  East  London  Wat<;r  Works,  and  other  London  com- 
panies ;  bat  the  lar^'e  figures  applicable  to  London  are 
usfsfal  as  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  immense 
importance  of  the  Ra;  mg  to  be  thereby  effected.  Thus, 
if  the  snpply  ppr  head  per  day  could  be  reduced  from  30 
galJouB,  taking  that  as  the  average,  to,  say,  20  gallons, 
there  would,  of  coursei  be  a  saving  of  about  55,756,100 
gallons  per  day- 

Tho  proportion B  of  the  daily  supply  used  for  various 
purposes  at  LiYcrpool  and  Manchester  respectively  are, 
of  the  23  gallons  for  Liverpool : — 

I  for  domestic  purposes. 
J  for  trade  purposes. 
J  waste  (this  latter  is  inevitable). 
Of  the  20  gfillonR  at  Manchester: — 

13  ^"^alloDs  for  domestic  purposes. 
7  gal  ion  a  for  trade. 

The  supply  of  water  by  meter  is  frequently  advocated 
as  ti  meauM  of  c her; king  waste ;  but  the  detriment  it  is 
likely  to  cnti«e  to  the  public  health,  when  applied  for 
domeatic  purposes ^  by  inducing  people — ^particularly  of 
the  poorest  clasgee — to  use  it  as  little  as  possible,  out- 
weigbe,  I  think,  any  advantage  it  might  offer  in  other 
rotipect^  But  for  trade  purposes  it  appears  to  be  the 
most  I  net  and  reasonable  method;  and  according  to  the 
recent  case  of  Cooke,  Sons  &  Co.  v.  the  New  River 
Company,  tho  rights  of  owners  to  demand  such  a 
measur Eminent  of  water  when  used  solely  for  business 
purpoaeft  have  bf  en  established. 

In  Bome  man  lime  towns  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
tho  use  of  soa-wator  for  watering  streets  and  flushing 
sewers  aa  a  meaiiM  of  saving  the  cost  of  obtaining  the 
beat  water  for  BUi;h  purposes.  In  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
S-  H*  Ti?rry.  of  llie  Local  Government  Board,  before  the 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society,  it  appears  that 
Bevcral  suncyorB  of  those  towns  pronounce  salt  wat^r  to 
he  the  beat  for  watering  streets.  The  East  London 
Water  Works  have  for  some  time  used  unfiltered  water 
for  such  purpoaes,  although  it  involves  separate  main 
pipoH. 

Where  towns  use  rivor  water  for  all  purposes,  the  effi- 
cacy of  tho  system  of  filtration  is  of  course  of  the  highest 
importance.  An  advance  has  been  made  of  late  years  in 
the  meanft  of  tefilfng  it  by  the  method  of  biological 
examination,  which  has  so  largely  engaged  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Percy  Frankland.  General  Scott  shows  by  his 
Kcport  of  DcCBmber  last  how  much  he  values  the  bacte- 
Tiolo]^ica1  test,  which  for  sanitary  purposes  he  considers 
tbe  more  sensitive  nnd  delicate  one. 

Cbemista  appciir  to  be  agreed  that  sand  filtration  is  the 
moj^t  efiicaciuu^t  a;^  it  is  the  least  costly  method  of 
purilicatiun  on  a  large  scale.  The  conditions  under 
wliii^h  tbe  rfinoviil  and  destruction  of  micro-organisms 
are  facilitritcd,  arc  an  enlarged  storage  capacity,  a  suffi- 
cient thickness  of  sjind,  a  slow  rate  of  filtration — one 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  London  Water  Companies 
— not  i?xceedin|?  r»40  ^nllons  through  each  square  yard  of 
sand  in  2A  hourn,  luul  a  frequent  removal  of  the  filtering 
medium. 

Pruniinenco.  however,  must  be  given  to  JTr.  William 
AtidcrJ5cm*fl  f3tpenmonts  on  the  filtration  of  the  impure 
wnter  of  tbe  Hiver  Xethe  for  the  supply  of  Antwerp. 
The*  first  attempt  B  were  with  a  certain  thickness  of  sand, 
and  below  this  a  mixture  of  spongy  iron  and  gravel. 
The  actiuii  of  the  iron  was  thoroughly  effectual,  but  it 
■Wiifji  fnund  tlic*  iiUf-rrt  became  so  quickly  c  ogged,  that 
only  a  pnrt  of  the  water  would  filter  through,  and  so  the 
labour  of  ckansing  the  filter  was  seriously  increased. 
Mr,  Anderson  subsequently  devised  revolving  cylinders 
ch-jr-ed  with  ftcrrap  iron,  and  so  arranged  that  the  water 


passing  through  them  was  brought  into  contact  with 
every  particle  of  iron. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  obtaining  a 
sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  water,  there  is  a  tendency 
of  the  largest  towns  to  look  to  lakes  as  the  best  and 
most  unfailing  sources.  Two  schemes  of  such  a  character, 
for  the  supply  of  London,  were  brought  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Water  Supply  in  1866,  but  it  objected 
that  though  there  was  no  doubt  the  lake  districts  were 
a  very  fine  gathering  ground  for  soft  water,  these  districts 
were  not  unlikely  to  be  claimed  as  the  most  natural 
source  of  supply  for  large  and  increasing  manufacturing 
populations  in  the  north  of  England,  for  whom  soft  water 
would  be  particularly  valuable ;  and  so  far  as  Manchester 
is  concerned  this  opinion  seems  to  have  been  prophetic. 

For  smaller  towns  not  situate  on  water-bearing  strata, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  in  so  many  cases  the  rivers,  which^ 
after  all,  are  to  a  large  extent  fed  by  the  overflow  from 
underground  waters,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
generally  yield  unfailing  quantities,  should  be  rendered 
unfit  by  the  pollution  which  is  now  allowed  to  exist.  If 
only  this  pollution  could  be  stopped,  or  at  any  rate  mini- 
mized, and  improvements  made  in  filtration,  we  might,  in 
many  cases,  look  to  the  rivers  as  furnishing  sufficiently 
wholesome  supplies. 

Mr.  R.  Godfrey,  F.S  I.,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  read  the 
following  paper  on 

The  **  Amines  Process  "  of  Sewage  Treatment. 

Having  to  contend  with  the  sewage  of  a  couple  of 
villages,  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  large  paper  mill, 
making  about  sixty  tons  of  paper  per  week  from  the 
coarsest  material,  I  have  been  for  some  time  looking  for 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  sewage  problem,  how  to 
avoid  an  action  for  polluting  a  stream,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  assist  the  manufaeturer,  and  by  so  doing  benefit 
the  district  in  which  I  am  engaged. 

In  my  inquiries  I  came  across  the  sewage  works  at 
Wimbledon,  where  a  very  good  system  of  purification  by 
the  lime  process  was  in  action  under  a  careful  and 
observant  engineer. 

The  machinery  and  plant  is  of  a  very  good  type,  and  a 
farm  is  well  laid  out  for  irrigation  by  the  effluent. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  visit,  I  found  that  tho  works 
were,  by  permission  of  the  Local  Board,  for  a  time 
in  the  hands  of  a  syndicate,  which  professes  to  have 
found  out  the  grand  secret.  The  normal  treatment,  as 
adopted  by  the  Wimbledon  Local  Board,  was  suspended, 
and  the  **  Amines "  Syndicate  were  carrying  out  a 
practical  demonstration  of  their  system.  A  new  reagent 
has  been  discovered,  which  so  far  seems  to  have  more 
than  answered  the  expectations  formed  of  it. 

The  requirements  of  a  satisfactory  process  of  dealing 
with  sewage  are — 

1.  A  harmless  effluent. 

2.  A  harmless  liquor  from  the  sludge  presses  where 
pressing  is  adopted. 

3.  A  minimum  amount  of  sludge. 

An  effluent  to  be  harmless  must  not  only  be  sufficiently 
pure  that  it  may  be  applied  to  land  for  irrigation  without 
causing  offence,  but  it  ought  to  be  so  pure  that  it  may  be 
at  once  turned  into  a  river,  containing  at  least  ten 
volumes  of  water  to  one  of  effluent  without  the  need  of 
irrigation,  and  to  render  it  so  pure  it  must  be  deprived  of 
all  living  organized  matter,  as  well  as  the  matters  held  in 
solution.  This,  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  observer,  may 
appear  easy,  but  to  the  searching  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope, in  the  hands  of  a  careful  observer,  our  purest 
waters  display  some  of  the  lowest  forms  of  oiganic  hfe; 
how  much  more,  therefore,  may  it  be  found  that  effluents 
from  sewage  works,  alleged  to  be  harmless,  are  teeming 
with  life  in  its  most  dreaded  form,  viz.  the  various 
bacteria,  the  typhoid,  and  pneumonia  bacillus,  and  others. 
Until  we  arrive  at  this  degree  of  purity  we  must  not  ceaso 
in  our  endeavours  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  sludge  question  is  the  most  serious  of  any  in  the 
management  of  a  sewage  farm,  and  any  process  which 
materially  increases  its  weight  mlsfi)e\hM^l^  hnless  it 
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has  some  overwhelming  advantages  per  contra.  Sani- 
tarians mnst  not  dwell  too  largely  on  the  profit  side  of 
«ladge  manipulation.  Sludge  is  matter  in  the  wrong  place, 
and  most  be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost.  If  it  can  be  atilised, 
80  mnch  the  better ;  but  when  we  find  cities  making  500 
cube  yards  a  day,  it  is  enough  to  appal  the  senses.  How 
And  where  is  all  this  slndge  to  be  disposed  of?  Land  on 
which  to  utilize  it  is  not  always  available,  and  in  my 
opinion  cremation  will  have  to  be  resorted  to,  unless  its 
•quantity  can  be  materially  reduced. 

In  dealing  with  the  sludge  by  pressing,  in  one  of  the 
various  types  of  press  now  before  the  engineer,  a  difficulty 
20  sometimes  felt  in  disposing  of  what  is  technically 
termed  "  Press  Liquor."  To  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  case  this  must  be  of  equal  purity  with  effluent,  and 
unless  it  is  so  our  assent  to  any  scheme  as  perfect  must 
be  withheld. 

With  my  mind  in  a  thoroughly  sceptical  condition,  my 
visit  to  Wimbledon,  on  August  17  last,  enabled  me  to 
examine  minutely,  how  far  the  three  requirements  before 
named  were  met.  And  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  as  far  as 
the  first  requiremeiit  is  concerned,  I  was  most  agreeably 
surprised.  I  saw  at  one  stage  of  my  examination  of  the 
works,  the  ordiniiry  effluent  flowing  on  to  the  land.  It 
presented  the  usiial  cloudy  appearance  as  it  boiled  out  of 
the  chamber  ;  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  was  not  visible, 
and  it  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  many  effluents  which 
are  distributed  over  grass  land,  and  was  totally  unfit  to 
be  sent  direct  into  a  river. 

A  large  subsiding  tank  of  about  90,000  gallons  was 
being  filled  with  the'  sewage  from  Wimbledon,  and  as  it 
passed  into  the  carriefd  a  supply  of  milk  of  lime  was  being 
mixed  with  it ;  and,  here  comes  the  difference — a  smaU 
quantity  of  herring  brine.  All  the  additional  plant  re- 
quired was  a  small  tub  against  the  lime-mixer,  from 
which  the  lime  flowed  in  a  fixed  proportion.  A  complete 
mixing  took  place  at  the  tank  inlet  by  aid  of  a  dashwheel 
driven  by  the  inflowing  current.  As  the  tank  filled,  the 
disturbance  of  the  volume  of  sewage  was  gradually  con- 
fined to  the  centre,  where  the  course  of  the  incoming 
stream  could  be  distinctly  traced,  while  near  the  sides  the 
process  of  precipitation  could  be  seen  in  operation  even 
before  the  tank  was  full. 

The  solids  in  the  sewage  were  gradually  aggrogated 
into  flocculent  particles,  and  on  the  supply  of  sewage 
being  cut  off,  the  whole  tank's  contents  assuming  a  state 
of  quiescence.,  the  work  of  precipitation  proceeded  with  a 
rapidity  which  was  noteworthy. 

The  tank  was  six  feet  deep,  provided  with  a  float- 
ing mouthpiece  to  draw  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  and 
this  was  sent,  after  half  an  hour's  precipitation,  at  once  to 
the  irrigation  area  through  the  same  chamber  as  that  from 
which  I  had  seen  the  normal  effluent  some  little  time 
previously.  The  contrast  was  striking.  The  effluent  was 
clear  enough  to  allow  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  to  be 
seen,  and  all  trace  of  smell  was  gone.  The  briny  smell 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  reagent  was  particularly 
noticeable.     I  took  a  sample,  which  is  now  before  you. 

The  press  liquor  obtained  from  the  same  sludge  is 
equally  brilliant  and  briny.  There  was  a  complete 
absence  of  that  sickly  fcetid  smell  which  too  frequently 
pervades  sewage  works,  under  the  most  careful  manage- 
ment. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  inventor  of  the  Amines  process — 
And  I  am  bound  to  confess  with  very  great  reason — that 
he  does  effectually  destroy  the  bacterias,  and  so  remove 
in  the  sewage  the  possibility  of  any  fermentation  arising. 
The  new  reagent  is  produced  by  the  action  of  lime  on 
certain  oxganic  bases  belonging  to  the  group  of  <*  Amines," 
or  ammonia  compounds.  When  these  organic  bases  are 
fleted  upon  by  lime  a  very  soluble  gas  is  evolved,  which 
Bpreads  rapidly  through  every  part  of  the  liquid  and  is 
held  in  solution  therein  with  great  tenacity.  This  gaseous 
reagent  has  been  found  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  existence 
And  propagation  of  every  species  of  bacteria  occurring 
in  sewage  and  other  similar  waters,  for  it  utterly  extir- 
pates them  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 

The  effluent  from  such  water  after  treatment  by  this 


process  is  actually  sterilised ;  it  shows  no  living  micro- 
organisms whatever,  even  under  the  most  powerful 
microscope,  and  its  sterility  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
latest  and  most  severe  test  known  to  modern  science,  viz. 
inoculation  on  nutrient  gelatine  and  plate  cultivation. 

In  support  of  this  statement,  which  cannot  but  arouse 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  sanitary  world,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  a  report  by  Dr.  Klein  (who  has 
just  been  honoured  by  the  British  Medical  Association 
with  the  Stewart  Award).  He  examined  some  sewage — 
press  liquor,  sludge,  and  subsidence  effluent — taken  from 
the  sewage  works  at  Canning  Town,  where  an  applica- 
tion had  been  made  in  January  this  year.  In  the  sewage 
he  found  2,400,000  organisms ;  in  the  press  liquor  he 
found  650 ;  in  the  sludge  400 ;  and  in  the  effluent  none. 
The  quantity  examined  being  in  each  case  1  cubic  centi- 
metre. 

"  This  number  of  bacteria  found  in  the  pi-ess  liquor 
and  sludge  is  far  below  that  found  in  ordinary  drinking 
water,  such  as  the  water  supplied  by  the  various  London 
Water  Companies  after  this  has  been  stored  for  a  few 
days,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  day  after  collection." 

Dr.  Frankland  (Proc.  R,  S.,  No.  246,  vol.  xl.,  p.  51) 
has  found  that  the  filtered  river  water  supplied  by  the 
London  Water  companies  contained  per  cubic  centimetre 
on  an  average  (on  January  26th,  1886)  1,525  organisms. 

In  July  of  this  year  Dr.  Klein  again  reported,  but  this 
time  on  a  sample  from  Wimbledon,  when  the  sewage  was 
being  similarly  treated.  In  the  crude  sewage  he  found 
768,000  microbes  psr  cubic  centimetre ;  in  the  mixture 
effluent  and  sludge  well  shaken  up  100  microbes ;  and  in 
the  effluent  which  was  subjected  to  the  gelatine  plate 
test  for  three  periods,  viz.  24  hours,  72  hours,  and  144 
hours,  there  was  a  total  absence  of  microbes.  And  he 
further  eays,  "  the  effluent  must  be  pronounced  sterile ;  '* 
thus  pointing  to  the  fact  that  a  process  had  been  dis- 
covered which  satisfies  two  of  the  requirements  set  out 
at  the  beginning  of  the  paper,  viz.  a  harmless  effluent 
and  a  harmless  press  liquor,  both  devoid  of  microbes, 
and  both  fit  to  turn  into  a  river,  as  on  its  discharge  into 
a  river  it  could  cause  no  increase  in  the  microbes  already 
present  in  such  river. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  sterilising  action  of 
this  reagent,  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  whether 
incipient  or  far  progressed,  and  the  objectionable  pheno- 
mena of  putrefaction  attendant  on  such  decomposition 
are  completely  airested,  and  even  new  infection  cannot 
beget  fresh  putrefaction  as  long  as  there  is  a  sufficiency 
of  the  gas  remaining  in  solution.  In  elaborate  and  repeated 
tests  made  by  the  Government  analysts  at  Somerset 
House,  upon  samples  of  effluents  from  various  experi- 
ments carried  out  with  this  process  on  Metropolitan 
outfall  sewage  (the  quantities  treated  aggregating  half  a 
million  gallons),  the  sterility  of  the  effluent,  and  also  its 
immunity  from  new  infection,  has  been  conclusively 
proved,  the  samples  having  been  kept  for  four  weeks  in 
contact  with  air,  at  a  temperature  of  between  70°  and 
80°  F. ,  with  occasional  exposure  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  sun's  rays. 

The  **  Amines,"  from  which  the  process  is  named, 
exist  in  many  substances  in  nature.  And  herring  brine 
is  one  only  of  the  many  sources  from  which  they  can  be 
obtained.  They  are  used  either  pure  or  in  the  form  of 
Amine  salts,  or  in  one  of  the  numerous  substances  con- 
taining them.  But  at  present  the  brine  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  readily  procurable  form  in  which  it  can  be 
obtained.  The  reagent  formed  by  its  admixture  with 
<<  milk  of  lime,"  and  which  the  inventor  has  named 
"  Aminol,"  is  a  powerful  disinfectant,  and  imparts  a  sea- 
breezy  odour  to  the  works  in  contrast  to  the  usual  footid 
effluvia. 

The  proportions  of  the  chemicals,  added  to  the  sewa-^e, 
will  vary  with  the  character  of  the  sewage,  and  with  the 
attending  conditions.  The  cost  is  stated  by  the  Syndicate, 
in  round  numbers,  to  be  from  Jd.  to  }d.  per  1,000 
gallons  treated. 

Having  satisfied  two.  of  the  requirements  set  forth, 
there  remains  the  quesd9ti'^^tii6Shi!(%6\fi^fMispo8al. 
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This  is  deToid  of  offensire  smell,  and  permeated  with 
Aminol  to  such  a  degree  that  the  inventors  claim  that,  hy 
fortifying  the  sludge  left  after  a  precipitation  with  one- 
fifth  of  the  original  quantity  of  the  reagent,  this  sludge, 
plus  the  reagent,  can  he  economically  applied  to  a  second 
tank  full  of  sewage,  and  produce  as  good  effects  on  the 
second  tank  as  on  the  iirst ;  and  again,  hy  the  addition  of 
another  fifth  of  the  reagent  to  the  second  sludge  so  ob- 
tained, a  third  tank  can  be  dealt  with,  with  as  good 
results.  This  feature  in  the  process  is  important,  and 
must  naturally  influence  the  ultimate  cost  very  mate- 
rially. 

The  sludge  from  this  process  is  of  a  brownish  yellow 
colour,  and  lacks  the  shiny  appearance  of  ordinary  sludge ; 
and  from  its  being  permeated  with  the  reagent  (Aminol), 
it  may  be  left  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind  witnout  any 
fear  of  offensiye  vapours  being  given  off.  A  quantity  of 
about  ten  tons  lying  in  the  open  ground  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  was  perfectly  inodorous.  Treated  in  the  ordinary 
way  by  presses,  it  becomes  a  movable  commodity,  half  of 
its  moisture  having  been  removed ;  and  it  is  fully  believed 
that  it  will  be  a  marketable  commodity  in  those  places 
where  cost  of  carriage  is  not  too  heavy.  Its  bulk  can  be 
still  further  reduced,  especially  in  places  where  a  de- 
structor is  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  dry  rub- 
bish by  heat ;  and  laid  upon  a  floor  exposed  to  some  of 
the  waste  heat  of  a  destructor,  it  may  be  made  into  a 
powdrette  bagged  and  transported  in  a  handy  form.  Its 
manurial  qualities  are  still  a  matter  of  investigation,  and 
the  Syndicate  are  acting  wisely  in  not  tempting  local 
authorities  with  visions  of  large  profits  from  the  sale  of 
the  cake.  The  purity  of  our  rivers,  and  the  purity  of  the 
air,  are  matters  of  far  greater  importance  than  a  visionary 
profit  from  the  sale  of  cake. 

On  the  effect  of  the  effluent  on  fish  life,  the  inventors 
claim  that,  where  it  goes  into  a  river,  and  is  diluted  by 
not  less  than  ten  times  its  quantity,  it  is  perfectly  harm- 
less ;  and,  being  rendered  sterile,  there  will  be  little  fear 
of  the  presence  of  the  sewage  fungus — Beggiatoa  alba. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  second  visit  to  the  Wimbledon 
Works  on  August  26, 1  found  the  normal  process  in  opera- 
tion, the  Syndicate  having  ceased  its  experiments  pro  tern. 
There  was  the  usual  sickly  smell  of  foetid  matter  arising 
from  a  tank  recently  emptied,  in  spite  of  a  quantity  of 
carbolic  acid  having  been  put  in  to  deodorise  it ;  black, 
repulsive,  and  malodorous  in  the  extreme,  a  cloudy  effluent 
leaving  the  tanks  totally  unfit  for  the  river.  The  sludge 
pressing  house  gives  forth  a  sickly  smell,  and  were  it  not 
that  the  effluent  was  most  thoroughly  distributed  over 
the  irrigation  area,  a  very  offensive  state  of  things  would 
have  existed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  due  to  the 
engineer  of  the  Wimbledon  Local  Board  to  say  that  the 
effluent,  as  its  flows  into  the  Wandle,  after  a  second  and 
often  third  rxm  on  the  land,  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
finest,  effluent  which  is  to  be  seen  at  any  works. 

Near  to  the  tanks  a  broad  open  trench  about  12  in. 
deep  had  been  made  by  the  Amines  people,  and  into  this 
to  the  depth  of  7  in.  or  8  in.  a  quantity  of  Amines  sludge 
had  been  thrown  seventy-two  hours  before.  This  sludge, 
I  was  told  (not  by  an  Ainlnes  employd\  had  been  fifteen 
days  in  the  tank,  and  may  be  said  to  nave  been  the  de- 
posit from  1,500,000  gallons  of  sewage  from  a  purely 
heated  closet  town.  Pegs  had  been  placed  along  the 
centre  of  the  trench  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
sludge  would  dry  up,  and  although  there  had  been  a 
thunderstorm  twenty-four  hours  after  the  sludge  was  put 
in  the  trench,  bringing  with  it  '21  of  rain,  and  although 
there  had  been  an  absence  of  sun,  the  sludge  had  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  8  in. ;  lai^e  open  fissures  broke  up  the  surface, 
and  there  was  a  general  natural  shrinking  of  bulk.  After 
seventy-two  hours  the  sludge  was  the  consistence  of 
plasterer's  putty,  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  on  taking  up  a 
piece  on  a  stick,  it  proved  totally  devoid  of  smeU,  this 
proving  most  conclusively  that  this  new  reagent  is  a 
thorough  deodorant. 

Another  advantage  may  be  claimed  for  this  sludge^ 
that  it  may  be  spread  on  land  in  a  liquid  state,  left  to  dry 
by  the  operation  of  the  sun  and  wind,  and  then  ploughed 


in,  when  its  manurial  values  will  make  themselves  felt, 
without  the  costly,  tedious,  and,  in  the  case  of  all  other 
sludges,  offensive  process  of  pressing.  Or,  when  tho- 
roughly dried,  it  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  reclaiming 
waste  lands  wlien  they  are  within  reach. 

At  the  rear  of  the  press-house  were  two  heaps  of  cake 
— as  it  is  termed — one  from  the  Amines  process  and  the 
other  the  ordinary  cake.  To  press  this  latter  thoroughly 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  fortify  it  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  lime;  but  the  Amines  cake,  if  pressed,  does 
not  require  such  fortification — in  fact,  I  believe  that  when 
the  process  has  been  further  developed,  kiln-drying  will 
accomplish  all  that  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  it  in  bulk 
sufficiently  to  make  it  easily  portable,  and  ready  to  be 
utilized  in  various  ways. 

The  difference  between  the  two  samples  of  cake  could 
not  but  strike  the  most  superficial  observer. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  F.  GoRBETT  (Chairman  of  the  Sewerage  Committee 
of  the  Worcester  Town  Council)  contended  that  the  broad 
irrigation  which  Mr.  Hastings  recommended  was  not  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  had  failed  even 
at  Malvern,  where  the  conditions  to  its  employment  were 
so  favourable.  The  true  system  was  precipitation.  In 
Worcester  the  great  difficulty  of  the  Town  Council  was 
the  objection  of  the  inhabitants  to  sewerage  works  of  any 
kind  at  all. 

Mr.  Cooper  (Assistant-Surveyor  at  Wimbledon)  said 
the  press  cake  from  the  Amines  process  gave  off  none  of 
the  offensive  smells  which  characterised  other  pressed 
sludge.  The  Amines  process  was  more  economical  than 
the  ordinary  summer  process,  though  a  trifle  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  winter  process. 

Mr.  J.  WiLLis-BuND  (Chairman  of  the  Severn  Sahnon 
Fisheries  Board^  asked  if  the  Amines  effluent  had  been 
tried  in  rivers  where  there  were  fish,  and  found  harmless 
to  them.  It  might  be  sterilised  and  still  be  harmful  to 
fish ;  and,  being  sterilised,  it  might  sterilise  matters  in 
the  water  which  it  was  desirable  to  preserve.  He  also 
desired  to  know  if  the  process  had  been  found  equally 
efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  of  places  where 
there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  manufacturing  resi- 
duals mixed  with  the  ordinary  sewage. 

Dr.  Tbipe  (Hackney)  expressed  himself  sceptical  as  to 
the  value  and  advantages  claimed  for  the  Amines  process. 
The  quantity  of  lime  used  appeared  to  him  to  be  exces- 
sive, and  to  seriously  impair  the  pureness  of  the  effluent 
and  the  fertilising  value  of  the  pressed  sludge. 

Dr.  A.  Caspsntbb  (Croydon)  said  to  destroy  microbie 
life,  which  the  Amines  process  claimed  to  do,  must  be 
injurious  to  the  water-supply  and  life  in  the  streama* 
He  claimed  that  the  irrigation  process  was  not  injurious 
to  health  and  productive  of  disease,  as  frequently  repre- 
sented, and  instanced  the  success  of  the  system  at  Croydon 
in  proof  of  his  argument  that  it  was  the  natural  and 
economical  process. 

Dr.  Stboko  (Beddington^  also  warmly  advocated  the 
irrigation  system,  and  said  immunity  from  zymotic  disease 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  cost  involved  in  a  sewage 
farm. 

Lieut. -Col.  Jones,  V.O.  (Wrexham),  argued  in  favour 
of  the  irrigation  process,  and  expressed  his  doubts  as  to 
the  value  of  the  Amines  system. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hastinos,  M.P.,  said  in  his  experience  as 
Chairman  of  the  House  of  Commons  Stanfing  Committee 
on  Police  and  Sanitary  Matters,  he  had  never  heard  of  • 
system  of  sewage  disposal  which  was  all  it  claimed  to  be, 
except  that  of  irrigation.  The  oases  of  Croydon  and 
Reading  were  most  striking  evidences  of  its  success.  Of 
course  the  necessary  quantity  of  land  fer  efficient  sewage 
farms  could  not  in  all  cases  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Gk>DFRBY,  the  reader  of  the  paper  on  the  Amine* 
process,  said  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  practical 
results  of  the  Amines  process,  whieh  was  at  present  in  a 
purely  experimental  stage,  and  it  should  be  given  a  fair^ 
chance.  No  proof  had  been  given  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
disohaiged  effluent  on  streams;  but  it  had  t»en  found 
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capable  of  dealing  with  sewage  which  contained  manofac- 
tniiiig  residnals. 

Lectusb  bt  Sib  Douolab  Galton. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  Sir  Douglas  Galtom, 
ehairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  delivered  a 
lecture  to  the  Congress  at  the  Guildhall,  and  remarked 
that  the  only  change  they  could  put  their  hands  upon  was 
in  the  fact  that  the  education  of  all  classes  was  by  degrees 
fitting  the  people  to  take  advantage  of  the  advice  given 
by  sanitarians.  They  were  now  able  to  point,  with 
unerring  certainty,  to  the  fact  that,  given  certain  condi- 
tions of  impure  air,  water,  and  soil  saturated  with  filth, 
sicknesa  and  death  would  ensue  from  one  or  other  of  those 
preventible  causes.  They  required  a  registration  of 
disease,  and  it  was  hoped  that  compulsory  notification  of 
infectious  diseases  would  be  enforced.  After  having 
referred  to  the  success  attending  vaccination  and  re  vac- 
cination in  the  German  army  for  small-pox,  which  had 
been  almost  entirely  obliterated.  Sir  Douglas  dealt  with 
the  question  of  typhus  fever,  which  was  a  common  and 
fatal  disease  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  said 
that  it  was  essentially  associated  with  over-crowding  and 
destitution.  Reference  was  made  to  the  improvements  in 
honse-bullding,  and  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  result,  only  one 
death  now  took  place  annually  where  formerly  there  were 
280.  In  the  prevention  of  scarlatina,  it  was  probable 
that  we  should  in  the  fulure  have  largely  to  rely  on  the 
rtndy  of  disease  in  the  lower  animals,  for  recent  investi- 
gations appeared  to  make  it  certain  that  cows  suffered 
from  a  disease  of  the  nature  of  scarlatina,  which  was  in 
some  way  communicable  to  man  through  the  milk. 
Diphtheria  undoubtedly  received  great  development 
unider  those  sanitary  conditions  which  were  involved  in 
the  proximity  of  decaying  matter,  and  was  eminently 
infectious,  was  stated  to  appear  more  frequently  in 
October  than  in  any  other  month,  and  to  prevail  more 
frequently  on  clayey  than  on  sandy  soils,  and  especially 
to  have  a  preferential  incidence  on  families  that  has 
shown  liability  to  throat  affections.  Sir  Douglas  con- 
clnded  an  address  full  of  sanitary  information  by  dealing 
with  the  death-rate,  and  said  that  in  a  diminished  death- 
rate  there  was  also  the  direct  saving  from  diminished 
fnnerals,  which  had  been  estimated  at  an  average  of  £5  a 
fnneral.  Thus  the  saving  of  life  arising  from  absence  of 
death  from  zymotic  diseases  in  males  and  females  would 
amount  upon  the  annual  death-rate  of  Worcestershire  to 
above  £5,000  a  year.  From  tables  at  the  end  of  the 
paper  it  seemed  that  whilst  Worcestershire  might  be 
classed  as  a  comparatively  healthy  county,  there  still 
existed  in  the  county  a  large  amount  of  preventible 
disease,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  various  sanitary 
authorities  to  fight  with  and  suppress. 


CONFERENCE  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF 
HEALTH. 

Thx  country  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  was  held  on  September  26, 
imder  the  presidency  of  Professor  W.  H.  Cobfield. 
The  business  was  of  a  purely  administrative  character — 
proposals  as  to  affiliation  of  provincial  societies  and  so 
forth. 

Thb  Pbbbent  avd  Pbospeotivb  Position  of  Medical 
Officbbs  of  Health. 
Dr.  HOBACE  SwBTB,  D.Ph.,  read  a  very  interesting  and 
isstmctive  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  the  Medical  Directory  of  1889  gives  a  list  of  all 
medical  officers  of  health  and  their  salaries.  He  con- 
timied : — ^I  find  there  are  981  attached  to  urban  districts^ 
547  to  rural,  and  80  to  combined  districts,  making  a  total 
of  1,508.  The  total  amount  paid  to  these  officers  is 
ie91,098  7s.,  ranging  from  £1.000  to  £8  per  annum, 
beside  which  there  are  a  few  paid  £\  Is.  for  a  report  or 
for  a  visit  when  requested.  Sixty-five  urban  officers  and 
21  rural  have  no  salary  stated,  some  being  to  the  lowest 
tender.     Now  with  this  great  difference  in  the  payment 


of  officers  of  health,  allowing  all  due  latitude  for  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  a  large  number 
must  be  paid  to  be  practical  dummies,  and  that  there  are 
some  sanitary  authorities  who  do  not  want  the  work  of 
sanitation  to  be  carried  out.  Taking  that  £30  and  under 
is  the  limit  of  do-nothing  salaries,  it  is  rather  startling 
to  find  that  the  number  of  such  officers  is  704,  not  far 
short  of  one -half  of  the  entire  body  of  paid  officers  of 
health.  Although  the  medical  profession  are  as  a  body 
highly  conscientious  and  self-denying  in  carrying  out  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them,  yet  they  have  the  ordinary 
failings  of  mankind,  and  it  is  hard  to  ask  them  for  £30  a 
year  to  give  mortal  offence  to  a  wealthy  patient  who 
perhaps  pays  them  double  that  amount ;  and  yet  that  is 
what  a  medical  officer  of  health  is  obliged  frequently  to 
do.  There  are  districts  where  the  parish  doctor  is  paid 
£10  in  addition  to  his  salary  to  undertake  the  duties. 
Can  we  believe  that  such  a  sanitary  authority  wants  the 
work  done  at  all  ?  £100  per  annum  should  be  the  mini- 
mum salary  of  any  medical  officer  of  health,  small  urban 
districts  being  combined  with  rural.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  before  long  no  one  will  be  permitted  to  act  as  medi- 
cal officer  of  health  without  a  diploma  of  sanitai*y  science. 
Although  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  restrict  officers 
with  salaries  under  £800  or  £400  per  annum  from  private 
practice,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  private  practice  is 
hardly  compatible  with  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
office  with  complete  effect.  It  should  be  an  enactment 
that  medical  officers  of  health  receiving  £300  and  over 
should  not  be  allowed  to  undertake  private  practice. 
This  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  although 
much  of  its  efficiency  to  the  progress  of  sanitation  vrill 
necessarily  depend  upon  what  will  be  the  power  of  the 
district  councils  that  be  hereafter  appointed.  The 
powers  of  the  County  Council  that  most  concern  medical 
officers  of  health  are  those  of  taking  over  certain  dis- 
tricts under  their  immediate  supervision,  appointing  one 
or  more  medical  officers  of  health  for  the  county,  and  of 
demanding  copies  of  all  reports  which  are  now  required 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  be  sent  to  them. 
They  should  be  able  to  go  further,  and  require  quarterly 
reports.  These  have  been  discontinued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  about  ten  years,  but  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  a  year  is  too  long  a  time  without  an 
official  report.  So  much  valuable  ii^ormation  is  derived 
from  death  returns  and  statistios,  as  well  as  the  detailed 
reports  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  on  any  special 
outbreak  of  zymotic  disease  or  of  any  glaring  nuisance, 
that  once  in  three  months  is  not  too  often  that  such 
matter  should  be  more  prominently  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  County  Council.  Although  powers  have 
been  given  to  the  County  Council  to  appoint  a  medical 
officer  of  health,  yet  few  councils  have  already  done  so. 
In  this  county  the  matter  is  still  under  consideration. 
One  does  not  want  to  appear  to  dictate  in  any  way,  but 
speaking  to  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of 
England,  it  is  well  that  we  as  a  body  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  matter.  At  first  sight  the 
Act  seems  to  indicate  a  new  departure,  and  that  in  pro- 
cess of  time  all  medical  inspection  should  gradually  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  of 
the  county.  And  the  question  arises,  can  one  man  do 
it  ?  That  depends  on  the  view  taken  of  what  the  duties 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health  should  be.  Two  modes 
of  action  seem  to  be  open — 1.  A  medical  officer  of  health, 
with  two  or  more  subordinates  with  him,  with  a  large  staff 
of  inspectors.  2.  One  medical  officer  of  health  over  the 
whole  county,  and  those  appointed  by  each  district  council. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  latter  plan  will  be  most  effective 
as  regards  sanitation.  The  county  medical  officer  of 
health  should  occupy  the  same  position  to  the  County 
Council  as  Dr.  Buchanan  does  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  He  should  be  the  adviser  of  the  Council.  The 
principal  part  of  his  work  would  be  in  his  office  with 
his  clerks  receiving  every  week  a  copy  of  all  deaths 
registered,  of  all  iniectious  diseases  notified.  He  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  wire  to  the  medical  officer  of 
health  of  the  district  council  for  information,  and  make  a 
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special  visit  if  necessary.  Knowing  the  geology,  water 
supply,  nature  of  the  soil,  and  sanitation  of  the  county, 
he  would  he  ahle  to  act  as  a  general  o£Soer  over  the 
whole  without  wasting  his  time  in  journeying  to  inspect 
petty  nuisances,  which  can  he  hotter  done  by  the  inspec- 
tor, but  above  all  his  highest  duty  will  be  to  aid  the 
Council  by  his  experience  and  skill  in  questions  arising 
on  sanitation,  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  &o.  Much 
of  the  future  work  of  sanitation  will  depend  upon  the 
tact  and  knowledge  of  the  inspectors.  They  should  all 
have  a  diploma  from  the  Sanitary  Institute,  or  have 
been  in  the  actual  work  of  an  inspector  for  some  con- 
siderable period. 

Dr.  Tatlob  (Liverpool)  said  that  in  Liverpool  he  had 
the  services  of  an  assistant  medical  officer,  who  was  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  Sanitary  Department ;  some 
fifty  inspectors  were  under  his  control ;  and  so  he  him- 
self was  able  to  oversee  the  whole  of  the  reports,  and 
administer  the  sanitary  affairs  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Willis  Bund,  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Wor- 
cester County  Council  had  under  consideration  the 
appointment  of  a  medical  officer,  said  he  thought  it 
would  be  quite  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  that  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  a 
shire  should  be  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  purely 
local  sanitary  authorities. 

Dr.  Strange  'advised  that  the  medical  officer  for  the 
county  should  be  in  the  position  of  a  chief  constable, 
with  district  officers  and  all  nuisance  inspectors  under 
his  control,  and  in  the  receipt  of  monthly,  and  even 
weekly,  reports  from  every  village  and  town  in  the 
shire. 

Dr.  Abkistead  (Cambridge)  moved  that  the  Council 
of  the  Association  should  consider  the  operation  of  the 
Local  Government  Transfer  of  Powers  Bill,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  very  closely  affect  the  work  of  the  shire  medical 
officers. 

Dr.  Thussfibld  said  medical  officers  should  be  liable 
to  short  notice  for  misconduct,  but  the  baneful  system  of 
re-election  ought  to  be  abolished,  inasmuch  as  it  led  to 
eye-service. 

Dr.  Bltth  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried. 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases. 
Dr.  Abthub  Whitbleogb  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject.  No  occasion  could  be  more  fitting  (he  said)  for 
the  consideration  of  the  question,  "  The  best  means  of 
obtaining  and  carrying  out  the  notification  of  infectious 
disease."  The  recent  Act  provides  for  the  notification  of 
small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  enteric  fever,  and 
typhus.  All  these  are  largely  dependent  upon  well- 
recognised  preventable  conditions,  and  are  sufficiently 
dreaded  by  the  public  to  ensure  medical  treatment  in 
a  great  majority  of  cases.  Hence  few  will  escape 
diagnosis  and  notification,  and  the  application  of  pre- 
ventive measures  upon  a  sufficient  scale  becomes 
possible.  The  argument  for  compulsory  notification  is 
less  strong  in  regard  to  other  infectious  diseases,  such 
as  measles  and  whooping-cough,  which  the  Act  em- 
powers the  Local  Government  Board  to  add  to  the  list 
upon  the  application  of  a  local  authority.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  trouble  of  notifying  to  a  minimum,  books  of 
stamped  and  directed  forms  are  issued  (in  Nottingham) 
by  the  sanitary  authority  to  every  medical  man  practis- 
ing in  the  district.  When  he  meets  with  a  case  of 
any  of  the  scheduled  infectious  diseases,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  him  to  fill  in  the  name  and  address  of  the 
patient,  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  date,  and  then 
to  s^n  and  post  the  certificate.  It  has  been  customary 
to  give  also  the  name  of  the  householder,  and  much  time 
may  often  be  saved  by  specifying  whether  the  case  is  or 
is  not  for  removal.  For  obvious  reasons  notification  by 
the  householder  is  made  in  a  less  systematic  way,  and 
probably  any  sufficient  written  or  even  verbal  intimation 
would  be  accepted.  The  next  step  is  for  the  medical 
officer  of  health  or  bis  assistants  to  visit  the  premisefl 
with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible,  and  m&e  such 
inquiries  as  may  be  necessary  for  tracing  the  source  of 


infection,  and  for  Umiting  the  spread.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  convenient  to  have  stereotyped  report  sheets  drawn 
up  for  each  disease,  and  distinguished  by  their  colour. 
Other  common  points  of  routine  inquiry  are  the  date  of 
invasion  and  rash,  degree  of  isolation,  history  of  exposure 
to  infection,  and  relation  to  other  known  or  suspected 
cases ;  also  milk  supply,  water  supply,  drainage,  closet 
accommodation,  number  of  rooms,  and  general  details  as 
to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  dryness  of  the  premises. 
The  small-pox  sheets  provide  for  special  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  each  inmate  as  regards  vaccination 
and  revaccination,  with  dates.  The  enteric  and  diph- 
theria sheets  enter  into  fuller  detail  regarding  drainage 
and  other  possible  sanitary  defects  about  the  premises, 
and  latterly  the  range  of  inquiry  has  been  extended  so 
as  to  include  domestic  animals,  and  the  length  of  reed- 
dence  of  the  patient.  If  the  sanitary  authority  has 
fulfilled  its  duty  in  providing  proper  and  sufficient 
hospital  accommodation,  free  of  expense,  removal 
should  certainly  be  offered  and  (if  need  be)  urged  in 
every  case,  subject  of  course  to  the  approval  of  the 
medical  attendant.  Tear  by  year  the  idea  of  hospital 
treatment  of  such  cases  has  become  more  and  more 
familiar,  and  at  the  present  time  every  case  of  small-pox 
and  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  cases  of  scarlet  fever  are 
removed  to  hospital.  Of  course  instances  occur  in 
which,  if  necessary,  one  would  resort  to  compulsion,  bat 
fortunately  these  have  so  far  always  yielded  to  persuasion. 
If  the  patient  is  removed,  it  only  remains  to  disinfect  the 
premises,  to  establish  a  quarantine  for  the  inoculation 
period  of  possible  future  cases,  and  to  keep  the  house- 
hold under  supervision  for  that  time.  Disinfection 
should  be  carried  out,  gratuitously  of  course,  by  skilled 
persons  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  it  Is  not  the 
least  of  the  advantages  of  notification  that  it  leads  to  the 
substitution  of  real  disinfection  for  worthless  amateur 
attempts  in  this  direction.  Quarantine  is  most  important 
in  small-pox,  and  the  Leicester  plan  of  quarantining 
the  entire  household  for  a  fortnight  in  an  annexe  to  the 
hospital  is  worthy  of  imitation  where  possible.  In  other 
diseases  less  thorough  measures  must  suffice,  viz.  exclu- 
sion from  school  or  work  where  the  circumstances  require 
it.  When  the  patient  remains  at  home  all  members  of 
the  household  are  excluded  from  school  attendance  until 
the  end  of  the  case,  except  in  enteric  fever.  Printed  as 
well  as  verbal  directions  are  given,  pointing  out  the 
precautions  necessary  and  the  penalties  incurred  by  their 
neglect.  A  postcard  is  left,  to  be  signed  by  the  medical 
attendant  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  free  from  infection,  so 
that  disinfection  may  be  carried  out  by  the  inspector. 
Without  proper  facilities  for  hospital  isolation,  notifica- 
tion loses  much  of  its  value,  although  even  registration 
of  sickness  is  helpful.  Hospitals  should  be  free  to  aU 
classes.  Any  charge,  however  small  and  however  readily 
waived,  is  a  serious  check  to  the  voluntary  isolation  which 
we  desire  to  bring  about — indeed,  the  remission  of  a 
charge  carries  with  it  a  suggestion  of  charity  which  is 
objectionable.  Small  wards  should  be  provided  for  the 
use  of  those  who  desire  privacy  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
the  privilege,  but  any  other  charges  are  deterrent  in  the 
very  cases  in  which  isolation  is  most  needed  for  the  public 
safety.  Lastly,  the  action  of  the  sanitary  authority  must 
be  prompt  and  firm,  and  any  wilful  disregard  of  due  pre- 
caution should  be  punished  as  severely  as  the  impeifect 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  permit. 

Dr.  SwETB  explained  that  in  puerperal  fever  his 
custom  was,  on  receipt  of  notification  of  death,  to  write 
to  the  Registrar  to  ask  that  the  medical  officer  who  had 
attended  the  case  to  take  all  precautions  and  to  require 
the  nurse  not  to  attend  other  patients  for  a  while. 

Dr.  Stkes  said  that  the  model  certificate  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  did  not  require  that  the  age  of 
the  patient  should  be  given,  nor  was  it  necessary  to 
state  whether  the  patient  was  a  pauper.  This  would 
imply  that  the  medical  officer  must  personally  inquire 
into  every  case.  In  every  case  where  an  infectious 
disease  was  reported  from  a  house  occupied  by  more  than 
one  family,  the  medical  officer  of  health  would  be  com- 
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pelled  to  interfere  more  or  less  Trith  the  private 
practitioner,  but  as  far  as  possible  the  medical  officer  of 
health  mnst  interfere  rather  between  the  pablic  and  the 
patient  than  between  the  patient  and  his  doctor.  One 
grare  question  would  arise.  Suppose  the  doctor  declared 
s  patient  unfit  to  be  removed,  and  the  medical  officer  of 
health  ordered  his  removal  to  a  hospital  and  the  patient 
died  on  the  road,  who  would  be  responsible  ? 

Dr.  Tatlor  said  that  in  Liverpool  every  infected  house 
-was  flushed  at  the  public  expense. 

Dr.  HoLLiirosHEAD  (King's  Norton)  said  that  in  his 
district  notification  had  been  carried  out  for  five  or  six 
years,  and  a  hospital  had  been  in  existence  for  two  or 
three  years.  The  best  feeling  existed  between  the 
medical  officer  of  health  and  the  doctors,  and  as  the 
result,  although  scarlet  fever  was  endemic  in  Birming- 
hsm,  every  one  of  the  thirty  cases  in  King's  Norton  were 
in  hospital,  and  six  beds  had  been  lent  to  the  Birmingham 
authorities.  He  had  found  it  an  excellent  plan  to 
induce  working-men  to  form  an  infectious  diseases  dub, 
in  order  that  the  wage  earners  might  receive  their  wages 
while  the  house  was  infected.  Thus  the  dangers  of 
spreading  the  disease  were  minimised  without  hardship  to 
the  family. 

Mr.  Wtntes  Bltth  protested  that  it  was  not  the 
duty  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  personally  visit 
every  case  of  infectious  disease. 

Dr.  Mat  (Aston  Manor)  said  that  the  medical  officer 
of  health  should  personally,  or  by  his  assistants  (includ- 
ing trained  inspectors  of  nuisances),  visit  every  case. 
Ifiolation  would  be  of  little  use  unless  accompanied  by 
tboro-Qgh  disinfection. 

Mr.  0.  W.  Hastings,  M.P.,  said  that  as  he  had 
originally  introduced  the  question  of  compulsory  notifi- 
«atioa  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  fought  it  for 
several  sessions,  he  was  glad  that  notification  had  at  last 
become  law.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  clauses  sug- 
gested by  the  Police  and  Sanitary  Regulations  Committee 
ot  the  House  had  not  been  adopted,  and  it  was  surprising 
this  was  so  inasmuch  as  the  Act  had  been  drafted  by  the 
officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  He  believed 
that  notification  would  have  the  support  of  the  medical 
profession.  Opposition  in  the  past  had  been  caused  by 
differences  on  points  of  detail  between  members  of  the 
profession  and  the  medical  officer  of  health.  He  had 
been  assured  that  all  opposition  was  at  an  end  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  all  opposition  would  eventually  die  out  all 
over  the  country  if  the  Act  were  carried  out  with  due 
regard  to  the  feelings  and  the  just  requirements  of  the 
medical  profession. 

In  reply.  Dr.  Whiteleggb  contended  that  notification 
of  measles  and  whooping-cough  was  impracticable. 


THE  AWARDS  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

The  judges  of  the  exhibition  were  as  follows: — Mr. 
Rogers  Field,  B.A.,  M-Inst.C.E.  (chairman),  Mr. 
Wynter  Blyth,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  Dr.  W.  H.  Corfield, 
iLA.,  M.D.,  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  M.InstC.E.  Mr. 
Henrv  Law,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  F.S.S,,  Dr.  Louis 
Park'es,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Peggs, 
A.M.In8t.C.E.,  Dr.  J.  C.  Steele,  M.D.,  Mr.  Ernest 
Turner,  F.R.LB.A.     Their  awards  are  as  follows  : — 

MSDALS. 

Barroaghs  &  Wellcome,  London,  for  improvements  in  pharma- 
ceatical  prepazations. 

F.  C.  Ouvert  A;  Co.,  Manchester,  for  carbolic  add  prepara- 
tioiiB. 

Cellular  Clothing  Company,  London,  for  cellalar  clothing. 

Henry  Dean,  London,  for  NicholFs  eclipse  soot  and  salt  closet. 

Joseph  Cliff  &  Sons,  Leeds,  for  "Cecil     slop  sink. 

Gneiit  &  Chrimes,  Botherham,  for  excellence  in  manufacture  of 
water  fittings. 
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steam  disinfector;   and  for   Fryer's  destructor  with  Jones's 
cremator. 

Vale  of  Evesham  Pruit  Preserving  Company,   Pershore,   for 
preserved  fmits. 


J.  Ward  &  Sons,  Worcester,  for  Grahtryz  fanlight  opener. 

Webb's  Worcester  Tileries  Company,  Worcester,  for  exhibit 
of  flooring  and  wall  tiles. 

The  Worcester  BoyaJ  Porcelain  Company,  Limited.  Worcester, 
for  tiieir  exhibit  of  art  porcelain. 

CSRTIFICATXS. 

A.  T.  Aagell,  London,  for  improved  air-tight  manhole  cover. 

William  Bennett  &  Co.,  Worcester,  for  air-tight  soil  pail,  and 
for  Thomasson's  inlet  ventilator. 

W.  Bland  &  Co.,  Leicester,  for  Bland  copying  machine. 

Nathaniel  Bletchley,  Gloucester,  for  anatonucal  boots. 

Cadbnry  Bros.,  Birmingham,  for  cocoa. 

Joseph  Cliff  k  Sons,  Leeds,  for  enamelled  fireclay  sink,  for 
Beancuff  disconnecting  trap,  for  Beandiff  urinal  base,  and  for 
Yorkshire  salt  glazed  sink. 

Henry  Dean,  London,  for  Dean's  silt  trap,  and  for  hygienic 
dust-bin. 

James  Gr^son,  Bolton,  for  removable  rain. water  pipes,  heads, 
clips,  and  hangers. 

Guest  &  Chrimes,  Botherham,  for  self-acting  air  valves. 

Geoffrey  Harrisson,  Worcester,  for  Defries  petroleum  cooking 
stove. 

Hermann  Heim,  London,  for  enamelled  iron  plates  for  decora- 
tive purposes. 

Holloway  Brothers^  London,  for  solid  wood  block  floor  paving. 

Frederick  King  &  Co.,  London,  for  Edwards*  desiccated  soup. 

McLean  &  Sons,  Edlnbuigh,  for  florador  food. 

McNanght  &  Co.,  Worcester,  for  arrangement  for  releasing 
horses  from  vehicles  in  cases  of  accident. 

Millar's  Patent  Beversible  Window  Company,  London,  for 
reversible  windows. 

The  Liverpool  Lint  Company,  Liverpool,  for  prepared  china 
grass  for  surgical  purposes. 

Petem,  Bartsch  &  Co.,  Derby,  for  chemical  heat  retainers. 

Joseph  Bobinson  ^  Co.,  Limited,  Carlisle,  for  Robinson's 
cement  for  plastering. 

The  Sanitary  and  .Economic  Association,  Gloucester,  for 
Trew's  manhole  cover. 

St.  Bede  Chemical  Company,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for  St.  Beds 
disinfectant. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Tomlinson,  Worcester,  Black's  signalling  speaking 
tube,  for  Burton  vrater-closet,  for  household  water-closet,  for 
Shanks'  tubal  wash-out  closet,  and  for  Tornado  water  waste 
preventer. 

H.  I'rytt,  London,  for  removable  valves  for  hot  and  cold  water 
cooks. 

D.  W.  Wall,  London,  for  sanitary  hat  linings. 

J.  Ward  &  Sons,  Worcester,  for  Herald  kitchen  range,  for 
Marlborough  grate,  and  for  Shank's  j{c^iable  water  waste 
preventer. 

Winser  &  Co.,  London,  for  air-tight  manhole  cover,  for 
enamelled  drain  channels,  for  Stokes's  gully  trap,  and  for 
"  Winser  "  after-flush  cistern. 

Worcester  Sanitary  and  Ventilating  Company,  Worcester,  for 
Badger's  kitchener,  and  for  Lloyd's  Winchester  grate. 

Ths  Gas  CoitPAirr's  CoxPBrrriON. 
Three  silver  cups  are  offered  by  the  Worcester  Gas  Company— 
(x)  For  the  best  gas  stove  or  gas  apparatus  for  cookin^r  purposes 
for  families,  including  a  sufficient  supply  of  hot  water ;  (3)  for 
the  best  gas  cooking  stove  for  an  artisan's  family ;  (3)  for  the 
best  and  most  economical  open  gas  tire.  The  judges  have 
selected  the  following  to  compete  for  these  special  awards  :— 
William  Bennett  ^  Co.,  Worcester;  H.  and  C.  Davis ^  Co.,  Lon- 
don ;  Freeman,  Emery  ft  Co.,  Birmingham ;  Geoffrey  Harrison, 
Worcester ;  Siddaway  &  Sons,  West  Bromwich ;  William  Uns- 
worth,  Warrington ;  J.  Ward  &  Sons,  Worcester ;  Charles  Wilson 
&  Son,  Leeds ;  and  John  Wright  ft  Co.,  Birmingham. 

Exhibits  to  bs  Tsstbd. 
With  regard  to  certain  other  exhibits  the  judges  are  unable  to 
arrive  at  a  decision  without  a  more  elaborate  trial  than  con  be 
given  at  the  exhibition,  and  the  following  have  been  selected  for 
further  practical  trial  in  London : — Allen  Bros.,  Great  Malvern, 
mineni  waters ;  John  Armita«:e,  Ossett,  Yorkshire,  snowcake 
flour ;  Bloudeau  et  Cie,  London,  vinolia  soap ;  Bland,  Sinclair, 
Tweedie,  ft  Co.,  London,  chemical  tire  extincteur;  W.  and  J. 
Burrow,  Malvern  Wells,  Malvern  mineral  water  j  F.  C.  Calvert  ft 
Co.,  Manchester,  carbolic  soaps  -,  Clemens,  Abell  ft  Co.,  Worcester, 
horse-power  squegee,  improved  scavenger's  cart,  improved  street 
watering  van,  reversible  squegee  or  footpath  cleaner,  road 
scrapers  for  horse-power  and  snow  plough  combined,  street 
sweeping  machine,  and  Wattling's  tip  waggon ;  Joseph  Cliff  ft 
Sons,  Leeds,  nursery  bath,  enamelled  inside  and  outside,  and 
Bomanbath;  E.  Cook  ft  Co.,  London,  antiseptic  soap;  Henry 
Dean,  London,  Dunan's  metallio-jointed  air-tight  cover;  John 
Fottxell,  DubUn,  hygienic  cement  concretion;  Frame  Food 
Company,  London,  frame  food  extract;  Goodwin  Bros.,  Man- 
chester, ivy  soap;  Guest  ft  Chrimes,  Botherham,  Caink's 
automatic  gas  governor,  and  pressure  reducing  valve ;  Hamilton 
ft  Co.,  London,  carbolic  preparations,  and  carbolic  soaps;  the 
Haslem  Fire  Extinguisher,  Bolton,  chemical  tire  extincteur; 
Hermozm  Heim,  London,  helios  stove,  and  hestia  stove ;  Jeyes 
Semitary  Compound  Company,  London, disinfectant  soap;  C.  Kite 
ft  Co.,  London,  new  under  roof  ventUator,  and  simplex  water  jet 
airpropeller ;  Lever  Bros.,  Port  Sunlight,  sunlight  soap ;  Manlove, 
Alnott  ft  Co.,  Limited,  Notting^^m,  Alliott  ft  Paton's  filter  press, 
with  pneumatic  attachment  for  opening  and  closing',  the  Firman's 
dryeaCf  Fryer's  carboniser,  and  Johnston's  dryer ;  New  Wire  Wove 
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Boofing  Company,  London,  wire  wove  roofing ;  Peters,  Bartsch, 
k  Company,  Derby,  Antioxide,  and  Carbolineam  avenarius ;  the 
Sanitary  and  Economic  Association,  Limited,  Gloucester,  Bond's 
euthermic  ventilating  stove,  and  Bond's  r«rtilating  filter ;  Scott 
bi  Company,  London,  Archer  pipe  joint ;  Scott  &  Oram,  Wor- 
cester, sanitary  underclothing ;  B.  M.  Scott,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Great  Barton,  wheatmeal ;  Spreckley  Bros.,  Worcester,  mineral 
waters;  Stott  k  Co.,  London,  Stott-Thorp reflex  sunlight;  James 
Stott,  Manchester  and  London,  Stott's  gas  governor:  B.  W. 
T^mlinson,  Worcester,  Bufford's  porcelain  hath;  Universal 
Digestive  Tea  Company,  Manchester,  digestive  tea ;  J.  Ward  k 
Sons,  Worcester,  Cneavin's  filter,  Fletcher's  gas  instantaneous 
water  heater,  Foumess  regenerative  gas  lamp,  and  Bufford's 
porcelain  hath. 


EXHIBITS  AT  THE  WORCESTER  SANITARY 

INSTITUTE  CONGRESS. 
Ih  the  classification  of  exhibits,  Class  I.  comprises  build- 
ing materials,  construction  and  machinery,  damp  proof 
courses,  paints  and  other  protectives,  wall  papers,  and 
decorative  materials,  as  well  as  various  mechanical  appli- 
ances. Prominent  amongst  the  last  mentioned  are  those 
specially  adapted  for  the  laundry.  Though  this  class  can- 
not be  said  to  be  strong,  it  contains  individual  exhibits  of 
considerable  importance,  notably  those  of  Messrs.  Man- 
LOTE,  Alliott  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Nottingham.  This 
firm,  who  also  have  exhibits  in  other  classes,  show  in 
this  section  the  interior  part  or  revolving  cage  of  an 
Improved  Rotary  Washing  Machine,  which  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  medical  superintendents  of  asylums  and 
hospitals,  on  account  of  its  efficiency,  simplicity,  and 
economy.  It  can  also  be  used  for  disinfecting,  boiling, 
and  rinsing.  Soiled  linen,  containing  objectionable  matter 
which  should  not  be  touched  by  the  hands,  can  be  purified 
by  this  machine  with  facility  and  thoroughness. 


The  accompanying  cut  gives  an  idea  of  the  construction 
of  the  machine.  It  consists  of  a  circular  copper  cage, 
of  which  the  whole  of  the  circumference  is  composed  of 
amall  and  perfectly  smooth  copper  rods  placed  a  short 
distance  apart,  fitted  internally  with  what  are  known  as 
mid-feathers,  two  in  number,  each  being  formed  of  a  row 
of  strong  brass  tubes,  and  revolving  on  a  horizontal  shaft 
within  a  strong  case  of  boiler-plate,  which  is  fitted  with 
connections  for  water  and  steam.  The  motion  of  the 
cage  is  not  continuous  in  one  direction,  but  is  reversed 
automatically  every  three  or  four  revolutions.  The 
clothes  to  be  washed  are  placed  within  the  copper  cage, 
when  boiling  water  is  run  into  the  machine  through  a 
spray  pipe,  until  it  fills  the  lower  part  of  the  case ;  high 
pressure  steam  is  then  admitted,  and  the  cage  set  in 
motion.  As  the  cage  revolves,  the  mid-feathers  raise  the 
clothes  and  allow  them  to  fall  or  cushion  upon  the  water 
below  twice  in  each  revolution,  whilst  the  water  and 
steam  permeates  them  and  passes  freely  into  the  cage 
through  the  opening  between  the  rods,  thus  producing 
the  quick  and  effective  washing  characteristic  of  the 
machine.  After  this  operation  has  continued  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  thoroughly  wash  the  clothes,  the 
hot  water  and  steam  is  discharged,  and  cold  water 
admitted  to  rinse  them.  One  special  feature  in  this 
machine  is  the  automatic  reversing  arrangement  by  which 
the  articles  are  thoroughly  re-distributed  in  the  cage,  and 
the  twisting  or  entanglement  that  generally  occurs  in 
those  machines  where  the  cage  revolves  continuously  is 
prevented. 

Another  exhibit  in  Class  I.  that  will  repay  attention  is 
that  contributed  by  Mr.  John  Fottrell,  of  Dublin,  who 
shows  various  samples  of  **  Hygienic  Cement  and  Sanitary 
Concrete.  **    This  material  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  cement 


concretion  charged  with  antiseptics,  the  special  merit  of 
which  is  that  when  used  as  a  flooring  or  pavement,  or 
laid  under  boards  of  dwellings,  or  as  a  lining  for  walls^ 
it  will  prevent  the  penetration  of  odour  or  infection. 
It  has  already  been  put  to  severe  tests,  and  has  been 
used  among  other  places  at  the  Richmond  Barracks,. 
Dublin,  where  it  would  appear,  from  a  report  by  Dr. 
Redmond,  of  that  city,  to  have  given  great  satisfaction. 
In  a  Blue-Book  containing  the  report  of  Commissioners 
appointed  to  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Royal 
Barracks,  the  use  of  it  is  recommended.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  considerable  future  for  this  cement,  especially  for 
laying  beneath  the  floors  of  ordinary  dwelling-houses  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  emanations  from  noxious  sub-soils, 
which  often  cause  as  much  mischief  as  the  escape  of  sewer 
gases  from  imperfectly  laid  drainage  connections.  A 
syndicate,  with  temporary  offices  at  3,  Bucklersbury,  are 
now  taking  steps  to  make  it  widely  known. 

Closely  allied  to  the  above,  and  in  its  own  way  of  equal 
merit,  is  "  Robinson*s  Fire-proof  Cement,"  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Joseph  Robinson  k  Co.,  Limited,  Carlisle.  At 
this  stand  are  to  be  seen  samples  and  specimens  intended 
to  demonstrate  the  suitability  of  this  material  for  plaster- 
ing, concrete  floors,  tile  setting,  and  other  fire-proof  con- 
structions. The  patentees  claim  that  for  plastering  it  costs 
little  more  than  lime  and  hair,  while  it  renders  the  walls - 
fire-proof ;  that  for  concrete  floors  it  costs  less  than  Port- 
land cement,  is  stronger,  is  again  fire-proof,  and  does  not 
shrink  or  expand.  The  company  also  show  various  sec- 
tions and  specimens  of  mouldings  and  other  decorations^ 
in  terra-alba,  pearl  hardening,  &c. 

Adjoining  the  last-mentioned  stand  is  that  of  Messrs. 
HoLLOWAT  Bros.  ,  Battersea,  who  send  their  Patent  Glazed 
Hanging  Tiles  and  their  Patent  Fibrous  Plaster  Oedling- 
Slabs ;  while  in  close  proximity  the  visitor  cannot  fail  to 
be  attracted  with  the  very  representative  collection  of 
Glazed  Bricks,  Wortley  Faience  for  panels,  dados,  hearths, 
Ac,  and  Architectural  and  other  Terra-cotta  brought 
together  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Cliff  &  Sons,  Wortley,. 
Leeds,  and  the  excellent  assortment  of  tiles  for  all  pur- 
poses exhibited  by  Messrs.  Webb,  Worcester  Tileries  Co. , 
Limited.  The  reputation  attained  by  these  two  firms  for 
their  respective  manufactures  renders  it  unnecessary  for 
us  to  comment  further  upon  their  exhibits  beyond  sajring 
that  the  exhibition  would  have  been  materially  wanting 
without  them. 

In  Millar's  Patent  Reversible  Window  we  have  an- 
efficient  and  inexpensive  remedy  for  those  deplorable 
accidents  which  have  occurred  only  too  often  in  conse- 
quence of  the  system  of  window-cleaning  hitherto  in* 
vogue,  while,  in  addition,  the  mere  work  of  cleaning  can 
be  much  more  effectively  done  by  the  new  and  improved 
method.  Readers  of  the  Sanitabt  Record  will  remem- 
ber that  we  have  from  time  to  time  drawn  attention  to 
these  terrible  fatalities,  and  urged  the  necessity  for  having 
all  windows  above  the  ground  floor  fitted  with  some  such 
appliance  as  Millar's  patent,  and  we  again  insist  that 
authorities  should  be  as  particular  in  protecting  life  in 
this  direction  as  in  any  other.  Mr.  Millar  seems  to  have 
solved  the  difficulty  hitherto  experienced  of  making  re- 
versible sashes  air-tight  and  water-tight,  and  his  company, 
whose  works  are  at  128a,  Euston  Road,  N.W.,  may  fairly 
expect  a  large  demand  for  them. 

The  remaining  exhibits  in  this  class  calling  for  notice 
are  improvements  in  the  jointing  and  hanging  of  rain- 
water pipes  by  Mr.  Gbeoson,  of  Bolton;  Draught  Sx- 
cluders  for  doors  and'  windows  by  Messrs.  Davis  A 
Cbouch,  Evesham ;  *<  Duroline,"  a  substitute  for  glass, 
and  **  Carboline,"  a  new  sanitary  damp  proof-course,  by 
the  New  Wire  Wove  Roofing  Co.,  164,  Queen  Victoria; 
Street,  E.C. ;  **  Carbolineum  Avenarius,"  a  preservative 
of  wood  against  decay,  dry  rot,  fungus,  &c.,  by  Messrs. 
Peters,  Bartsoh  &  Co.,  Derby.  Specimens  of  new 
patent  Improved  Wood  Block  Flooring,  by  the  Westmins- 
ter Patent  Flooring  Co.,  18,  Abingdon  Street,  S.W., 
are  shown. 

In  division  No.  II.,  devoted  to  water  supply  and 
sewerage,  are  shown  apparatus  for  filtering  and  softening 
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water,  water-waste  preventers,  flushing  tanks,  water- 
closets,  dry  closets,  baths  and  lavatories,  sewers,  drain 
pipes,  and  their  nnmerous  accessories,  together  with 
appliances  for  scavenging  and  street  watering,  removal 
of  towns*  refuse,  Ac. 

MlI0NEN*8  FiLTRE  RaPIDB  AND  AnTI-OaLCAIRB   COM- 

PAirr,  Limited,  exhibit  their  well-known  filters,  and 
also  their  process  for  water  softening,  and  so  far  have  the 
field  pretty  much  to  themselves.  Water-waste  pre- 
rentors,  flushing  apparatus,  and  sluice  valves  are  shown 
by  Messrs.  Guest  it  Ghrimes,  Rotherham,  Mr.  H.  Tbott, 
Battersea,  Messrs.  Ward  &  Sons,  Worcester,  Mr.  Milton 
Steb,  Peckham,  Messrs.  Winsbb  <fe  Co.,  Buckingham 
Palace  Road,  S.W.,  and  The  Sanitabt  and  Economic 
Association,  Gloucester.  The  first  mentioned  of  these 
finns,  well  known  for  turning  out  first-class  workman- 
ship, sent  a  very  varied  assortment  of  their  manufactures, 
which  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  apparatus  referred  to 
above,  patent  hydrants  or  fire  cocks,  patent  water 
meters,  wet  and  dry  gas  meters,  fire  extinguishing 
apparatus,  &c. 

Mr.  R.  W.  ToMLiNSON,  Worcester,  had  on  view  several 
patent  water  closets,  the  most  noteworthy  being  the 
"  Unitas,**  and  other  well-known  patterns  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Twyford's,  whose  reputation  is  too  well  established  to 
call  for  further  comment. 

At  Messrs.  Cliff  &  Sons  stand  were  many  things 
belonging  to  this  section,  such  as  their  patent  sanitary 
porcelain  baths,  porcelain  sinks,  and  lavatory  basins. 

The  Sanitabt  and  Economic  Association  of 
Gloucester  exhibited  chiefly  sewage  connections,  among 
which  were  some  things  of  considerable  originality. 
Trews'  improved  Manhole  Cover  is  really  an  improve- 
ment upon  many  in  the  market  It  possesses  the  utmost 
Eimphcity  of  action,  combined  with  efficiency. 

TsBws'  improved  grease  retainer,  and  Trews'  inter- 
eepting  trap  for  house  drains  are  both  very  good  of 
their  kind.  A  very  simple  and  useful  contrivance  that 
ihould  not  be  overlooked  is  a  scoop  tank  for  country 
drains,  so  designed  as  to  avoid  imprisonment  of  gases, 
and  u>  admit  of  easy  and  frequent  cleansing  with  an 
ordinary  roAd  scraper. 

MouLEs'  Patent  EUrth  Closbt  Company,  Limited, 
exhibited  in  a  variety  of  forms  their  patent  dry  earth 
system  of  sanitation.  The  patentees  have  never  put 
forth  the  exaggerated  statements  made  by  some  of  their 
competitors  as  to  the  superiority  of  their  system  over 
water  carriage  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  in  our  great 
cities,  bat  they  merely  assert,  what  no  unprejudiced 
nmid  can  dispute,  that,  under  many  and  varied  circum- 
stances, the  use  of  earth  closets  is  not  only  a  boon  but 
actually  indispensitble.  Moulbs'  apparatus  are  made  in 
several  qualities,  and  are  suitable  for  cottages,  for  work- 
booses,  schools,  or  mansions,  and  in  the  commode  form 
for  the  bath-room  or  bed-room. 

MoBKELi^s  Sanitabt  Company,  Manchester,  show 
tbetr  patent  automatic  cinder  sifting,  ash-closet  appa- 
ratus for  outdoor  use.  The  object  is  to  utilise  house 
ashes  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  save  cinders  for 
rebunung. 

Messrs.  Manlovb,  Alliott  &  Co.,  to  whom  we  have 
already  referred,  are  also  exhibitors  in  this  olass, 
notably  with  a  model  of  Fryer's  patent  furnace  for 
burning  town  refuse,  known  as  the  "  Destructor.^  This 
apparatus,  which  has  been  illustrated  and  described  in 
&tail  in  former  numbers  of  the  Sanitaby  Record, 
maintains  its  reputation  wherever  it  is  adopted,  and  is, 
we  believe,  the  most  successful  means  extant  for  gaining 
the  end  for  which  it  is  designed. 

Another  piece  of  machinery  with  which  surveyors 
should  4nake  themselves  acquainted  is  Alliott  & 
Paton's  Patent  Filter  Press  for  treatment  of  sewage 
sludge,  as  seen  in  the  two  following  illustrations  of  the 
apparatus.  Worked  by  means  of  compressed  air,  great 
eeonomy  is  secured,  and  the  patentees  claim  that  the 
presses  are  capable  of  pressing  a  larger  amount  of  sludge 
than  any  other  press  made. 

Messrs.  JAjmote  &  Co.  are  also  manufacturers  of 


"Johnstone's  Patent    Dryer,"   and  "Firman's   Dryer." 
These    machines,   which     are     supplementary    to     one 


another,  are  designed  for  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  fish 
offal,  blood,  and  various  kinds  of  waste  animal  matter, 
and  are  stated  to  have  proved  most  successful  in  use. 

Messrs.  W.  Clemens,  Abell  A  Co.,  Worcester, 
Wagon  Works,  Worcester,  showed  one  of  their  Prize- 
medal   Street-sweeping  Machines,    as    illustrated,  with 


latest  improvements ;  an  improved  street- watering  van, 
capable  of  spreading  a  fine  shower  20  feet  wide  ;  a  road 
scraper  for  horse-power,  with  improved  gear;  an  im- 
proved dust  or  scavenger's  cart. 

Class  III.  is  set  apart  for  heating,  cooking,  lighting, 
and  ventilating  apparatus,  and  of  these  the  first  two- 
mentioned  sections  monopolised  by  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  space  as  well  as  attention.  Though  we  chiefly 
recognized  old  friends  in  these  exhibits,  especially  where 
gas  is  the  fuel  denoted,  the  specimens  sent  were  of 
uniform  quality  and  efficiency,  for  they  were  old  friends 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  as  will  be  readily  acknow- 
ledged when  we  mention  that  the  following  firms  all 
figured  prominently: — Messrs.  H.  &  C.  Davis  &  Co., 
Camberwell  Road,  London,  S.E. ;  Messrs.  John  Weight 
&  Co.,  Birmingham;  Messrs.  Fletcher  &  Co.,  Warring- 
ton and  London;  Messrs.  Fbebman  Emeby  <fe  Co.,  Bir- 
mingham ;  Dr.  Bond's  !Enthermic  Ventilating  Stove,  shown 
by  the  Gloucesteb  Sanitaby  and  Economic  Associa- 
tion ;  C.  Wilson  &  Sons,  Leeds ;  and  Messrs.  Siddaway 
&  Sons,  West  Bromwich.  In  addition  to  these,  several 
local  houses  were  present  with  the  most  approved  forms 
of  domestic  grates  and  kitchen  ranges,  hot-water  appa- 
ratus and  appliances  for  public  buildiogs,  dwelling-houses, 
conservatories,  &c. 

Mr.  Hebman  Heim,  Holbom  Viaduct,  E.C.,  exhibited 
a  stove  known  as  the  Helios,  and  which  is  stated  to  be 
absolutely  smokeless.  It  is  in  appearance  of  the  '*  Regis- 
ter "  tjrpe,  and  adapted  for  placing  in  an  ordinary  chimney- 
piece,  though  it  need  not  be  fixed.  The  fire,  kOJiW^^  ^^ 
not  open,  and  is  seen  only  through  talc  panes.       ^ 
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The  smoke  abatement  question  has  also  not  been  for- 
gotten by  Messrs.  Pbterb,  Babtsch  &  Co.,  Derby,  who 
are  showing  a  patent  fuel,  termed  Garbotron,  and  which 
is  said  to  be  quite  smokeless,  and  to  require  neither 
chimney  or  flue.  The  lighting  section  was  almost  neg- 
lected. 

The  only  illuminators  were  Defribs*  Patent  Safety 
Lamps  for  petroleum,  and  the  Fownbss  regenerative  gas 
lamps  and  the  Welsbach  incandescent  gas  lamps,  shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Ward  &  Sons,  of  Worcester,  and  a  high- 
power  shadowless  street  lamp,  sent  by  Messrs.  Guest  & 
Chrihes,  of  Rotherham.  A  few  accessories,  such  as 
Heron's  duplex  gas  burner  and  Stott*8  automatic  regu- 
lators were  the  only  other  exhibits  in  this  department. 

Ventilators  were  but  poorly  represented.  Mr.  0.  Kite, 
Chalton  Street,  N.W,,  made  a  first-rate  display  of  his 
varied  and  well-tried  appliances,  which  include  those 
suitable  for  roofs  of  churches,  factories,  private  houses, 
stables,  and  other  buildings,  inlet  and  chimney  breast 
ventilators  for  dwelling-rooms,  and  exhaust  outlet  and 
-downcast  ventilators  for  drains.  But  he  virtually  had 
the  field  to  himself,  the  only  other  exhibits  being  the  so- 
-called  smoke-curers  for  chimney-pots  in  one  or  two  of  the 
orthodox  patterns,  and  the  **  Crosse  "  self-acting  inlet 
ventilator  and  disinfector  combined.  We  append  a  front 
view  of  the  last-mentioned,  which  was 
described  a  short  time  ago  in  the 
Sanitary  Record  ;  but  as  it  possesses 
considerable  merit,  we  again  draw  at- 
tention to  its  salient  features.  It  is  an 
ornamental  flush  ventilator,  fitted  with 
movable  receptacle  for  placing  pine  and 
other  disinfectants,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  air  enters  the  room  charged  with  the 
fragrant  or  antiseptic  vapours  of  these  ingredients. 

Class  rV.  carries  off  the  palm  for  general  interest,  for  in  it 
are  comprised  the  very  wide  and  varied  class  of  exhibits 
which  make  for  personal  hygiene.  The  most  noteworthy 
sub-divisions  in  this  class  are  those  devoted  to  hospital 
and  sick-room  appliances,  foods,  antiseptics,  disinfectants, 
soaps,  and  disiijecting  apparatus.  The  best  exhibit  here 
is  that  of  Messrs.  BuRBOUons,  Wellcome  &  Co.,  while 
the  stand  upon  which  their  goods  are  displayed  is  the 
most  attractive  in  the  Exhibition,  it  being  a  })retty  speci- 
men of  Japanese  art.  To  do  justice  to  the  large  assort- 
ment of  their  products  this  firm  has  on  view  would  be  a 
considerable  tax  upon  our  space,  but  the  following  among 
others  appear  to  be  of  special  merit: — Kepler  Malt 
Extract,  a  preparation  already  so  well  known  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  speak  about  it,  but  that  the  sample 
exhibited  is  of  specially  fine  quality — the  flavour  being 
very  rich,  and  the  extract  possessing  a  high  degree  of 
diastasic  activity.  The  Kepler  malt  with  cod  liver  oil,  on 
intimate  examination  is  found  not  merely  to  be  a  mixture 
of  malt  with  oil,  but  the  oil  is  in  a  state  of  solution  in 
the  malt.  The  preparation  is  therefore  easily  assimilable 
and  may  be  taken  with  great  advantage  by  children  and 
old  people,  and  those  in  whom  the  functions  of  nutrition 
are  at  a  low  ebb  through  exhausting  diseases.  Beef  and 
iron  wine  is  a  happy  combination  of  beef  and  wine  which, 
with  the  addition  of  iron  and  quinine,  is  a  tonic  of  great 
value,  especially  during  convalescence.  The  Fairchild 
Digestive  Ferments  were  shown  in  a  variety  of  forms,  as 
Fairchild  pepsin  in  a  state  of  purity  in  the  scale  form, 
and  also  in  the  form  of  tabloids  coated  with  sugar,  zymine 
tabloids  and  compound  zymine  tabloids,  and  zyminized 
suppositories  of  beef  and  milk.  The  last  mentioned  have 
had  their  respective  principles  digested  by  means  of 
zymine,  and  these  principles  exist  in  the  suppositories  in 
the  form  of  soluble  peptone,  which  is  readily  absorbed 
when  administered  per  rectum.  The  effervescing  Antipyrin 
Bishop  particularly  struck  us,  inasmuch  as  the  dose,  10 
grains  to  the  drachm,  seems  exactly  the  right  proportion 
for  convenient  administration.  Closely  allied  to  this  are 
effervescing  citrate  and  hydrobromate  of  caffein,  both 
well  known  by  the  profession  as  perfect  pharmaceu- 
tical products.  The  Pinol-eucalyptia  Dry  Inhaler  is  a 
very  handy  and  inexpensive  little  instrument  for  using 


with  pinol  or  eucalyptia,  or,  indeed,  any  volatile  in- 
halant. It  consists  of  a  barrel  or  tube  open  at  one  end, 
and  having  a  mouthpiece  at  the  other  end.  The  tube  is 
filled  with  pine  chips  or  absorbent  cotton,  and  at  the 
distal  end  there  is  a  diaphragm  of  wire  gauze,  which  pre- 
vents the  chips  from  falling  out.  The  pinol  or  eucalyptia, 
or  a  combination  of  both,  is  poured  on  the  chips.  The 
patient  then  inhales  from  the  mouthpiece  by  drawing  air 
through  the  tube,  which,  as  it  passes  through  the  impreg- 
nated absorbent  material,  becomes  highly  charged  with 
the  drug.  By  frequent  use  of  this  little  instrument  it  is 
stated  that  violent  spasmodic  attacks  of  coughing  may 
often  be  averted.  Dr.  Ward  Cousin's  Antiseptic  Ear  Drums 
excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  amongst  the  medical 
visitors  to  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.'s  stand. 
They  are  made  of  cotton  fibre  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  an  antiseptic  material,  and  saturated  with  ether,  and 
then  compressed  into  the  shape  of  a  hat  with  high  and 
tapering  crown  and  broad  brim,  and  there  is  a  short 
tongue  or  ribbon  attached.  These  drums  are  intended 
for  use  in  cases  of  rupture  of  tympanum,  otorrhosa,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  ear,  or  as  e&r  protectors.  Menthol 
Plasters  are  designed  to  overcome  the  transient  action  of 
menthol  due  to  its  volatility,  and  so  secure  its  continuous 
action.  Artificial  Sponges  of  two  kinds  are  shown.  The 
plain  sponges  are  composed  of  absorbent  cotton  and  elastic 
fibre,  arranged  in  concentric  layers,  and  covered  with 
antiseptic  gauze.  The  antiseptic  sponge  is  the  same, 
but  having  in  its  centre  a  glass  capsiUe  containing  an 
antiseptic,  as  carbolic  acid,  and  is  broken  by  a  sharp 
squeeze  at  the  moment  of  application,  or  as  desired. 
These  sponges  answer  well  as  a  surgical  dressing  applied 
under  a  bandage.  Lanoline  (Liebreich)  and  products 
made  therefrom,  as  Lanoline  soap,  pomade,  cold  cream, 
Lanoline  pinol  soap,  and  Lanoline  eucalyptine  soap  are 
very  perfect  preparations.  The  Lanoline  cold  cream  is 
specially  indicated  in  roughness  of  the  skin,  chaps,  and 
other  forms  of  skin  irritation,  as  its  action  is  very 
soothing.  The  Lanoline  soap,  too,  is  to  be  highly 
recommended,  as  it  contains  no  trace  of  free  alkali. 
Messrs.  Colgate  &  -Co.,  of  New  York,  were  showing, 
under  care  of  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.,  the 
cashmere  extract  and  cashmere  bouquet  toilet  soap, 
both  of  which  articles  possess  a  very  delicate  and 
lasting  fragrance,  and  are  put  up  in  a  very  elegant 
manner.  Amongst  ^the  more  recent  drugs  which  are  in- 
troduced in  tabloid  form  are  sulphonal  and  salol,  and  as 
these  drugs  are  both  insoluble,  the  tabloids  offer  every 
advantage  for  exhibition;  in  fact,  are  the  only  really 
eligible  form  in  which  to  take  these  drugs.  A  veritable 
multum  in  parvo  is  the  Antidote  Case  of  Messrs.  Burroughs 
and  Wellcome.  It  contains  every  antidote  against  all 
known  poisons,  besides  stomach  pump,  hypodermic  case 
syringe,  and  tabloids,  also  the  complete  treatise  ''What 
to  do  in  Cases  of  Poisoning,"  by  Dr.  Murrell.  This  case 
may  therefore  bo  said  to  be  a  necessity  in  all  hospitals 
and  institutions,  and  in  every  surgery,  and  the  practitioner 
carrying  it  may  feel  himself  thoroughly  equipped  to  meet 
the  most  serious  cases  of  poisoning  to  which  he  may  be 
summoned.  The  Hypodermic  Pocket-cases  are  also  very 
complete  of  their  kind.  They  contain  in  addition  to  the 
syringe  all  the  alkaloids  that  are  used  in  this  method  of 
administration,  which  being  compressed  into  tabloids  con- 
stitute a  periectly  exact  form  of  dosage,  a  matter  so 
obviously  important  when  administering  medicines  sub- 
cutaneously.  Each  case  also  contains  a  little  mortar  and 
pestle  for  triturating  and  dissolving  the  tabloids.  The 
Medical  Pocket-cases  and  Medicine  Cases  were  shown 
arranged  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  practice,  as  well 
as  for  missionaries  and  others  travelling  in  either  tropical 
or  temperate  regions,  and  included  the  **  Congo  **  medicine- 
chest,  as  supplied  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  on  his  present 
expedition,  and  to  Dr.  Emin  Bey.  The  Patent  Thermo- 
safeguard  Feeding  Bottle,  also  shown  by  this  firm,  is 
highly  deserving  of  notice.  The  salient  feature  of  this 
little  article  is  a  thermometer  embedded  in  the  glass,  and 
the  column  of  mercury  is  marked  at  blood-heat  with  an 
arrow,  so  that  the  most  clumsy  person  can  regulate  the 
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heat  without  tronble.  The  feeding  bottle  is  also  gradu- 
ated in  ounces,  so  that  the  quantity  of  each  meal  may  be 
accurately  observed.  Milk  can  be  readily  peptonized  by 
using  this  bottle,  the  thermometer  showing  the  heat 
necessary  for  the  peptonising  process. 

Among  the  many  meritorious  exhibits  of  food  and 
dietetic  preparations  the  following  deserve  special  atten- 
I  tion: — "Great  Barton"  wheatmeal,  fine  and  coarse, 
[  wheatmeal  biscuits,  and  "  Qurer  "  biscuits,  prepared  from 
"  special "  wheatmeal  for  the  dyspeptic,  sent  by  Mr.  R. 
M.  Scott,  Great  Barton  Mills,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  who 
guarantees  the  wheatmeal  to  be  free  from  grit  and  all 
other  impurities.  A  first-class  oatmeal  was  sent  from 
Ireland  ;  it  is  known  as  **  Miller's  Pride,"  a  title  which  it 
appears  to  well  deserve.  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs. 
R.  R.  Hill  &  Sons,  Drogheda.  The  genuine  Scotch 
meal  was  well  to  the  fore  on  the  stand  of  Messrs.  A.  &  R. 
Scott  (Limited),  of  Glasgow,  who  also  sent  some  of  their 
very  choice  and  favourite  Midlothian  biscuits,  improved 
oat-cakes,  and  Midlothian  tea-cakes,  all  of  which  remind 
UB  that  the  **  Land  o' cakes'"  still  maintains  its  reputa- 
tion and  earns  its  name.  Those  who  like  variety  in  this 
valuable  breakfast  food,  or  who  wished  to  test  the  re- 
spective merits  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  meal,  had 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so  at  the  stand  of  Mr.  Hbnbt 
Ahmitaob,  of  Derby ;  while  those  who  were  more  inte- 
rested in  baking-powders,  self-raising  and  fancy  flours, 
satisfied  their  curiosity  at  the  adjoining  stall  of  Messrs. 
J.  Armitage  &  Ck>.,  whose  mills  are  at  Ossett,  Yorkshire. 
The  Frame  Food  recently  introduced  by  the  Fbame  Food 
Company,  Limited,  of  Battersea,is  quite  a  new  departure 
in  foods  of  this  character.  It  is  an  extract  of  the  phos- 
phates in  wheat  bran,  made  by  a  patent  process,  free  from 
chemicals,  and  is  intended  to  be  added  to  ordinary  white 
flour  and  to  other  foods,  as  cocoa,  porridge,  jam,  &c., 
samples  of  which  combinations  could  be  tested  at  the 
stand.  Edwards's  Desiccated  Soups  were  also  to  be  seen 
and  tested  in  large  variety.  Messrs.  F.  King  &  Co., 
Limited,  Belfast,  the  makers,  have  just  added  to  their 
list  another  production,  which  they  term  **  Gravina."  It 
is  a  fine  powder,  consisting  of  extract  of  beef,  combined 
^th  such  choice  garden  vegetables  as  are  known  to  be 
easy  of  digestion.  Being  easily  soluble,  an  excellent 
Rtavy  soup  can  be  made  from  Gravina  in  a  few  minutes. 
Messrs.  Cadbubt  Bbos.  had  a  stand  for  the  benefit  of 
visitors  preferring  their  cocoa  to  other  kinds  of  refresh- 
ments, and  Messrs.  Glabk  &  Co.,  of  South  Lambeth, 
give  similar  satisfaction  with  their  Optimus  cofiPee  extract. 
Some  very  remarkable  tea  was  also  winning  great  appro- 
bation. It  is  termed  **  Digestive  Tea,'*  and  is  prepared 
by  the  Digestive  Tba  Company,  of  Manchester.  The 
patentees  claim  that  the  tea  undergoes  a  treatment 
whereby  the  tannin  is  entirely  neutralized  or  rendered 
inactive,  while  the  distinctive  and  delicate  flavours  are 
retained  and  developed.  The  appearance  of  the  leaf  is 
not  much  altered  by  the  process  of  preparing  and  drying, 
and  it  is  offered  at  prices  ranging  from  2s.  to  3s.  4d.  per 
pound. 

The  principal  contributors  of  Hygienic  Clothing  were 
the  Cellulab  Clothing  Co.  of  Aldermanbury,  E.C., 
whoso  fabrics  have  recently  been  described  in  the 
Sanitary  Recobd  ;  Mr.  D.  Wall,  Camberwell  Road, 
S  E.  (pjttt-nt  sanitary  hat  linings),  and  Mr.  N.  Bletchlt, 
^9,  Northgate  Street,  Gloucester  (anatomical  boots  and 
shoes). 

Soaps,  disinfectants,  and  antiseptics  were  well  repre- 
s<»nted.  Messrs.  Bubboughs,  Wellcome  <fc  Co.,  and 
Messrs.  Blondeau  &  Co.,  respectively,  with  "Lanoline" 
soap,  and  *'  Vinolia "  superfatted  soap,  took  precedence 
for  productions  of  a  high-class  character,  while  Messrs. 
F.  C.  Calvert  &  Co.,  The  Sanitas  Co.,  and  Jeyes 
Sanitary  Compound  Co.  showed  a  variety  of  disinfec- 
tant and  detergent  soaps  of  a  thorouhrhlv  reliable 
character.  Each  of  these  firms  also  showed  Fluid  Disin- 
fectants, the  reputation  of  which  are  all  now  thoroughly 
established.  The  very  potent  and  absolutely  efTcctive 
disinfectant  prepared  by  the  St.  Bede  Disinfecting  Co., 
of  Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne,   was   also   shown,    as   well    as 


a    series    of     disinfectants     manufactured     by    Messrs. 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  and  known  as  '*  Pineotas." 

Messrs.  Goddabd,  Massey  &  Wabner,  Nottingham^ 
showed  their  Disinfecting  Apparatus  for  treatment  of  mate- 
rials by  a  current  of  hot  air,  or  by  a  current  of  steam,  the 
working  of  which  our  readers  will  remember  having  seen 
fully  described  a  short  time  ago  in  the  columns  of  the 
Sanitaby  Recobd.  Washington  Lyon's  well-known 
steam  disinfector,  manufactured  by  Manlovb,  Alliott  <k 
Co.,  Limited,  Nottingham,  of  which  we  give  an  illus- 
tration, still  maintains  its  reputation,  and  was  also  shown. 


In  this  apparatus  the  principle  involved  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  germs  of  disease,  all  formations  of  insect  life, 
and  the  lower  forms  of  organisms  in  wearing  apparel^ 
bedding,  furniture,  &c.,  and  the  desired  result  is  tho- 
roughly attained  in  this  invention  by  the  introduction 
of  steam  under  regular  pressure.  Messrs.  Calvebt  &  Co.. 
and  Messrs.  Jeyes  each  sent  a  simple  and  useful  appa- 
ratus for  the  better  distribution  of  their  respective 
disinfectants  in  the  sick-room,  lavatory,  <&c. 

Any  exhibits  which  could  not  find  a  legitimate  home  in 
any  of  the  four  classes  alluded  to  were  gathered  together 
by  themselves,  and  catalogued  as  "miscellaneous.''  It 
will  probably  be  a  matter  of  wonderment  to  many  to  know, 
after  what  has  already  been  said,  that  anything  yet  re- 
mained that  could  possibly  come  under  the  head  of  sani- 
tation, and,  in  truth,  there  is  but  little  in  this  class. 
It  is,  perhaps,  only  owing  to  the  great  desire  of  Mr.  Box, 
the  excellent  curator  of  the  Exhibition,  to  have  a  place 
for  eveiything  and  to  see  everything  in  its  place,  that  the- 
few  articles  mentioned  below  are  arranged  in  a  separate 
class. 

The  Educational  Publishing  Company,  Ryecroft 
Works,  ShefiBeld,  sent  specimens  and  models  of  appli- 
ances for  demonstrating  lectures  on  hygiene  and  sanitary 
science.  Messrs.  Dabt  Bbos.  ,  Kensington,  showed  a  useful 
case  of  optical  goods,  and  Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 
sent  a  useful  assortment  of  publications,  comprising  a 
cheap  series  of  works  by  Dr.  Mortimer  J.  Granville,  a 
series  of  health  primers  by  various  authors,  and  a  work 
on  Our  Food^  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  Lankester. 

Messrs.  McNought  &  Co. ,  Worcester,  showed  a  medical 
brougham,  with  patent  arrangement  for  releasing  horses 
in  case  of  accident. 

The  Habden  Star  Hand  Grenades,  Messrs.  Bland, 
SiNCLAiB  &  Co.  's  Automatic  Fire  Extinguisher,  and  the 
Haslam  Fire  Extinguisher  were  all  shown ;  and  though 
the  last  exhibits  to  which  we  have  to  draw  attention,  we 
have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  their  being  among  the 
most  useful  and  necessary  things  for  the  household  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  Exhibition. 


BuBiAL  Refobm. — The  Bishop  of  London  has  sanc- 
tioned the  publication,  in  his  diocese,  of  a  statement  of  the 
specific  reforms  proposed  by  the  Church  of  England 
Burial,  Funeral,  and  Mourning  Reform  Association. 
The  reforms,  which  are  of  interest  to  sanitarians,  are  the 
following  : — 1.  The  adoption  of  every  necessary  sanitary 
precaution  in  the  interests  of  the  living,  instead  of  paying 
inordinate  (or  too  little)  regard  to  the  mortal  remains. 
2.  Timely,  instead  of  delayed  burial.  3.  Use  of  a  readily 
perishable  cofiBn,  instead  of  one  which  is  durable.  4. 
Proper  sanitary  burial  in  earth  sufficient  and  of  a  nature 
to  effect  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  instead  of  imperfect 
insanitary  burial  in  a  vault  or  bricked  grave,  or  already 
crowded  pit.  O 
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THE  ASSOCIATION   OF   PUBLIC  SANITARY 

INSPECTORS   OF   GREAT  BRITAIN, 

Second  Annual  Summer  Meeting, 

The  Annaal  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Pablic  Sanitary  Inspectors  of  Great  Britain,  was  held  at 
Folkestone  on  September  4. 

The  Mayor,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  welcomed  the 
Association,  and  pointed  out  the  natural  advantages  and 
excellent  sanitary  condition  of  Folkestone. 

Mr.  Hugh  Alexander,  Chairman  of  the  Association, 
said  that  the  grand  purpose  of  the  meeting  held  that  day 
was  to  arouse  and  to  inform  the  public  upon  the  great 
value  of  sanitation,  and  the  great  necessity  that  exists 
for  amendment  of  Sanitary  Law  and  for  its  improved 
administration.  That  was  a  large  subject,  and  a  great 
necessity,  and  it  led  to  the  foundation  of  their  Association 
six  years  ago.  Unfortunately  the  necessity  was  still 
with  them,  and  formed  a  very  substantial  reason  for 
their  continued  existence,  and  for  the  exercise  of  all  the 
influence  they  could  bring  to  bear  on  public  opinion. 
The  object  of  the  Association,  he  might  say,  for  the 
information  of  gentlemen  who  were  uiot  members  of  the 
Association,  was  to  improve  sanitary  law,  and  to  elevate 
sanitary  inspectors.  The  present  position  of  the  law,  to 
a  great  extent,  stultified  all  their  efforts,  and  to  remedy 
that  state  of  things  they  were  banded  together. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Lego,  the  Secretary,  then  read  applications 
from  the  following  gentlemen  for  enrolment  as  members 
and  associateship  : — Mr.  Alfred  Spencer  (Deputy  Clerk, 
and  Chief  of  the  Sanitary  Department  of  the  London 
County  Council),  Mr.  J.  Gibbons,  Mr.  T.  Metcalfe,  and 
Mr.  J.  Wade,  all  of  the  London  County  Council,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Clarke  (Broadstairs),  Mr.  Charles  Cox  (Mile  End), 
Mr.  W.  D.  Millard  (Ramsgate),  Mr.  B.  Nurcombe, 
(Clapham),  Mr.  G.  Hx  Wild  (Wardle,  near  Rochdale), 
Mr.  Robert  Dykes  (Northampton),  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Stanley,  as  an  associate  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Woonton  (St.  George-in-the- 
East),  seconded  by  Mr.  Stage  (Limehouse),  the  appli- 
cations were  unanimously  voted. 

President's  Address. 

The  Mayor  op  Hastings  then  read  the  President's 
address,  from  which  the  following  passages  are  ex- 
tracted : — 

Gentlemen, — I  regret  very  much  my  inability  to  attend 
personally  your  present  Congress.  The  last  report  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Workshops  under  the  Factory  Act  repre- 
sents that  the  great  obstructions  met  with  for  the 
application  of  improved  methtids  of  ventilation  and 
sanitation  show  an  entire  ignorance  of  sanitary  principles 
on  the  part  of  the  wage  classes,  whom  it  will  benefit,  as 
well  as  of  the  employers  of  the  workpeople,  whom  it  will 
profit.  It  is  recommended  that  the  principles  of  sani- 
tation should  be  introduced  into  elementary  education. 
The  ignorance  of  party  politicians  leads  to  an  impatience 
of  anything  newer  and  larger  with  which  they  are 
unacquainted.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  dangerous  fatal 
wastefulness  and  excessive  expenses  of  the  yet  prevalent 
ignorance  of  sanitary  principles  that  I  have  prepared  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Circulation  or  Stagnation,"  in  which 
I  have  embodied  a  very  able  exposition  by  an  early  ally 
of  sanitary  principles,  made  in  the  year  1856,  and  have 
added  an  account  of  the  achievements  made  in  sanitation 
since  then.  What  I  may  expect  from  this  re-publication 
is  that  it  may,  here  and  there,  meet  with  some  competent 
and  earnest  minds  in  this  country,  and  here  and  there 
prove  an  addition  to  our  present  experiences. 

Sanitation  in  Folkestone. 
Dr.  Bateman  then  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  which 
will  be  reproduced  in  an  early  number  of  the  Sanitary 
Record. 


Dr.  FitzGerald  next  read  a  paper  on 

Folkestone  as  a  Health  Resort. 

Dr.  Tyson  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
and  remarked  that  he  was  informed  Mr.  Alexander  had 
dene  so  much  for  the  Association  that  there  was  a  strong 
wish  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  members  to  re-elect  him. 

Mr.  Fairchild,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  spoke  in 
eulogistic  terms  of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander to  the  Association,  and  then  read  the  following 
requisition  which  had  been  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
members. 

To  Mr.  HUGH  ALEXANDEE,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  of  Great  Britain. 

August  29.  1889. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  Members  and  Associates  of  the 
Association,  beg  to  ask  that  jou  will  be  good  enough  to  allow 
yourself  to  be  nominated  for  the  appointment  of  Chairman  of 
the  Council  at  the  ensuing  Annual  General  Meeting. 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  by  the  large  amount  of  time,  thought 
and  energy  which  you  have  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  the  ability  and  strict  impartiality  which  have  charac- 
terized your  Chairmanship  during  the  past  two  years,  that  you 
have  added  honour  and  dignity  to  the  office,  and  greatly  advanced 
the  interests  of  the  Association. 

We,  therefore,  trust  you  will  accede  to  our  request. 

The  Chairman,  replying,  thanked  the  gentlemen  who 
had  signed  the  requisition  for  the  honour  they  had  done 
him,  and  gave  an  assurance  that  he  would  ever  consider 
the  interests  of  the  Associates  as  a  duty  of  the  first 
importance.  He  would  be  prepared  to  give  an  answer  to 
the  requisition  at  an  early  date.  He  then  accorded  a 
high  meed  of  praise  to  Mr.  Legg,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  for 
his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Society.  He  concluded  by 
moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Legg,  which  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  also  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Conquest  for  his  exertions  in  connection  with  the  visit 
of  the  members,  and  it  was  enthusiastically  accorded  and 
briefly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Conquest. 

The  members  and  others  adjourned  to  the  Town  Hall, 
where  luncheon  was  served. 

The  visitors  then  proceeded  to  the  Gas  Works,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  William  Fowle, 
and  Mr.  William  Medhurst,  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Medhurst  read  a  paper,  after  which  the  visitors 
were  conducted  round  the  works  and  shown  the  various 
recently  introduced  improvements  referred  to  in  it. 

Mr.  H.  Turner,  the  Manager,  gave  the  following  inte- 
resting particulars  : — The  source  of  the  water  supply 
to  the  town  of  Folkestone  is  from  springs  issuing  from 
the  foot  of  the  chalk  hills,  and  from  six  wells  sunk  into 
the  lower  greensand  formation  to  a  depth  of  70  feet.  The 
water  from  the  wells  is  pumped  into  an  open  reservoir, 
the  springs  mentioned  fall  into  it  naturally,  the  low 
levels  of  the  town  are  supplied  from  this  reservoir,  the 
high  parts  are  supplied  from  a  tank  built  on  the  Cherry 
Garden  Hill,  100  feet  above  the  open  reservoir,  and 
holding  630,000  gallons.*  Shorncliffe  Camp  is  also 
supplied  from  these  works  from  a  tank  holding  120,000 
gallons,  placed  150  feet  above  the  open  reservoir  ;t  the 
water  is  passed  through  a  iilter  and  gauze  wire  screens 
before  leaving  the  works.  The  quantity  of  water  supplied 
daily  is  750,000  gallons ;  the  open  reservoir  is  capable 
of  holding  7,500,000  gallons.  The  total  horse-power  of 
engines  is  240.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  sinking  deep 
wells  at  our  works,  through  the  very  treacherous  nature 
of  the  sand  which  has  to  be  sunk  through,  our  works  are 
of  a  somewhat  struggling  nature,  the  shallow  wells  being 
sunk  here  and  there.  This  ditHculty  has  now  been  over- 
come, and  the  Directors  intend  commencing  this  year  a 
well  of  much  greater  depth  and  diameter.  I  may  men- 
tion that  this  year  there  has  been  fixed  at  the  works  two 
Steel  Patent  Galloway  Boilers,  0  feet  (>  inches  in  diameter, 

♦  This  tank  is  156  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  is  sunk  into  the 
side  of  the  hill,  and  built  up  in  brick  and  Portland  cement.  'Ihe 
walls  are  two  ieet  thick,  and  ronuored  inside  with  neat  cetncut ; 
the  top  is  archod  in.  The  water  is  conveyed  from  it  by  sj-inch 
diameter  cast  iron  pipes. 

t  The  contract  is  for  80,000  gallons  a  day,  which  is  delivered 
by  gravxtutiou  into  a  Uuk  atjlhettiaaip  IteMtn^'WaV^lmtity. 
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^nd  22  feet  long,  and  a  pair  of  Triple  Expansion  Worth- 
ington  Pumping  Engines,  capable  of  pumping  42,000 
.gallons  of  water  per  hour  each,  to  a  height  of  200  feet, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Co.,  engineers,  Pimlico, 
London,  who  are  the  sole  makers  of  this  class  of  machi- 
nery, which  is  well  worth  an  inspection.  The  Worthing- 
ton  Pumping  Engines  were  first  introduced  into  this 
coimtry,  from  America,  by  the  above  firm  about  three 
years  ago,  and  are  fast  supplanting  the  pumping  machi- 
nery of  the  old  type.  Some  of  the  large  water  com- 
panies have  recently  had  fixed  pumps  of  this  class,  the 
West  l^iiddlesex  Water  Company,  for  instance,  have  one 
capable  of  pumping  24,000,000  gallons  per  day,  and  the 
Chelsea  one  IZ.OOO.OCiO  per  day.  Two-thirds  of  the 
pumping  machinery  in  America  is  of  this  class. 

The  party  then  separated  highly  delighted  with  what 
tbey  had  heard  and  seen,  and  with  the  hospitable  way  in 
which  they  had  been  entertained. 


the  national 
assoclAlTion  of  sanitary  inspectors. 

Conference  at  Habrogatb. 
Oh  September  14,  the  quarterly  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  National  Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors 
(Yorkshire  centre)  was  held  in  the  saloon  of  the  People's 
Hotel  Harrogate.  There  was  a  thoroughly  representa- 
tive attendance  of  sanitary  inspectors  at  the  meeting, 
which  was  organised  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Gray,  Rural  Sanitary  Officer  of  the  Knaresbro' 
District,  and  Mr.  W.  Chipchase,  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the 
Borough  of  Harrogate.  The  Association  met  at  11 
o'clock  at  the  saloon,  and  were  received  by  the  Mayor  of 
Harrogate  (Councillor  Carter,  J. P.),  Councillor  Oxley 
(Chairman  of  the  Corporation  Irrigation  Farm  Committee), 
and  Councillor  Hammond  (Vice-Chairman  of  the  Bath 
Hospital  Committee).  The  following  urban  and  rural 
sanitary  authorities  were  represented : — J..  Newhouse,  J. 
Lindley,  W.  B.  Walker,  G.  Darley,  J.  Hanford,  J.  Thom- 
ber,  J.  W.  Mills,  T.  Booker,  T.  A.  Kitching,  M.  Morley, 
M.  Hart,  J.  C.  Coates,  E.  Maude,  H.  Hammond,  W.  R. 
Famill,  and  H.  Xettleton,  Leeds;  J.  Chambers,  P. 
Burgon,  W.  C.  Rhodes,  W.  R.  Horner,  W.  Townend,  and 
E.  Hodgson,  Bradford  ;  D.  Travis,  Halifax  ;  H.  Denham, 
Tadcaster  ;  A.  Whitaker.  Wakefield ;  J.  Atkinson,  Dr.  S. 
W.  North,  York;  J.  Sykes,  Holmfirth  ;  W.  Gray, 
Knaresbro';  W.  Chipchase,  Harrogate;  T.  Gledhill,Heck- 
mondwike;  T.  Bake,  Wetberby;  F.  Rothera,  Sowerby 
Bridge ;  W.  M.  Drake,  Kirkheaton ;  L.  B.  Homblower, 
New  Mill ;  J.  M.  Mease,  Stokesley ;  W.  Tuley,  Toothill 
Upper ;  S.  Morfitt,  W.  D.  Slater,  Wharfedale  ;  L.  Starkie, 
Rothwell;  W.  W.  Oliver,  Churwell ;  T.  Braithwaite, 
Darton  ;  J.  Spencer,  W.  Holmes,  Keighley ;  T.  Bottomley, 
Bingley  ;  T.  Wheat,  Dewsbury  ;  A.  Smithies,  Morley  ;  S. 
Buck,  Pateley  Bridge ;  Jas.  Smith,  clerk  to  the  Knaresbro' 
Board  of  Guardians ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Gill,  Felliscliflfe. 

The  party  paid  a  visit   to  the  extensive  Corporation 

Sewage  Farm,  whore  they  were  met  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  the 

farm  manager,  who,  together  with  Councillor 

^rigation       ^^l®^,  conducted  them  over  these  extensive 

Farm.  ^^^  interesting  irrigation  works. 

Councillor  Oxley,  in  the  course  of  an  ex- 
haustive description  of  the  working  of  the  farm,  said  that 
the  fields  were  a  bed  of  clay  some  twelve  years  ago,  but 
at  the  present  time  the  land  was  of  the  richest  and  most 
productive  quality.  Several  of  the  fields  were  bearing  a 
fourth  crop  of  grass  this  season,  whilst  the  turnips  and 
mangolds  grown  were  of  excellent  quality ;  in  fact,  he  did 
not  think  there  would  be  a  crop  of  turnips  equal  to  theirs 
-within  fifty  miles  of  Harrogate.  The  mangolds  were  not 
got  in  until  May  12,  and  they  ought  to  have  had  them  in 
by  April  12.  The  same  field  was  sown  with  corn  the 
year  previous ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  the  mangolds 
would  make  some  excellent  weights.  The  land  was  irri- 
gated by  means  of  carriers,  each  of  which  could  be  turned 
on  or  off  at  will :  the  higher  portions  of  the  farm  being 
■worked  in  a  similar  manner,  the  sewage  being  gravitated 


by  syphons.  The  under-drains  were  twelve  yards  apart 
and  "4  ft.  deep,  3  in.  wide  in  the  fields  and  6  in.  in  the 
main.  The  whole  of  the  sewage  water  filtered  itself  in 
the  land,  and  they  had  to  be  very  careful  as  a  Corporation 
that  it  should  do  so,  otherwise  if  it  did  not,  the  beck 
which  ran  through  the  land  would  become  polluted,  and 
a  claim  would  be  made  upon  them  for  damages.  The 
sandy  nature  of  the  sub-soil  exhausted  a  great  portion  of 
the  water,  whilst  that  which  was  not  exhausted  was  fil- 
tered through  the  land  and  conveyed  to  the  beck  by  an 
effluent  in  a  perfectly  clear  state.  The  grass  from  the 
land  was  excellent  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep,  as  also 
was  the  clover  and  com.  Forty  bullocks  that  they  had 
been  feeding  were  sold  the  Thursday  previous  for  £950. 
The  sheep,  too,  were  also  doing  well. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  cattle  having  any  fever 
or  suffering  from  anthrax  in  consequence  of  being  fed  on 
grass,  &c.,  grown  on  irrigated  land.  Councillor  Oxley 
stated  that  they  had  not  had  one  head  of  cattio  amiss  in 
that  respect,  which  was  extremely  favourable.  The 
cattle  feeding  had  been  a  very  profitable  undertaking,  but 
they  did  not  alone  feed  them  on  farm  stuff,  but  cotton 
and  oil  cake.  The  profits  on  the  working  of  the  farm 
last  year  were  about  £500,  and  they  deemed  that  very 
satisfactory.  The  crops  sold  well,  and  the  stock  was 
also  made  to  pay.  He  estimated  that  in  about  fourteen 
years  the  whole  farm  of  310  acres  would  be  free  from 
encumbrance,  and  become  the  property  of  the  town.  In 
the  stack-yard  they  had  fourteen  splendid  wheat  and  oat- 
stacks  and  nine  hay-stacks.  They  estimated  the  hay- 
stacks, which  averaged  twenty  tons  per  stack,  would  sell 
at  the  rate  of  £4  per  ton.  They  also  fed  stock  on 
ensilage,  but  had  done  away  with  their  silo-house,  as  it 
was  found  that  the  grass  kept  better  and  sweeter  in  the 
open  air.  The  work  of  pressing  was  done  by  Johnson's 
patent  pressor,  which  worked  with  wire  rope. 

The  members  of  the  party  were  loud  in  their  praise 
of  the  excellent  character  of  tho  products  of  irrigation, 
and  the  admirable  system  adopted  for  the  distribution 
of  the  sewage.  The  whole  of  the  members  were  agree- 
ably surprised  at  the  clear  character  of  the  water  which 
entered  the  land  as  sewage. 

The  party  next  visited  the  Victoria  Baths,  where, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  S.  Stead,  the  Borough  Engin- 
eer, all  the  various  kinds  of  baths  were  fully 
Bath  Ho8^^  explained ;  the  new  and  special  baths,  recently 
pital.  "  arranged  by  the  Corporation,  being  a  great 
attraction.  The  recently  acquired  Mont- 
pellier  Estate  (at  a  cost  of  £29,500)  was  also  traversed, 
the  whole  of  the  wells  having  been  renovated  ;  while  the 
comparisons  of  the  analyses  and  gaugings  were  most 
satisfactory  ;  the  results  showing  an  increase  of  78  per 
cent,  in  sulphur  and  20  per  cent,  in  saline  constituents. 
It  was  also  intimated  that  considerable  improvements 
-were  contemplated  in  the  erection  of  a  suite  of  special 
baths,  wherein  the  most  modem  methods  of  treatment 
would  be  introduced,  and  so  endeavour  to  place  Harrogate 
in  the  front  rank  of  British  and  foreign  health  resorts. 
The  Old  Sulphur  Well  subsequently  besame  a  feature  of 
interest ;  but  it  was  most  difficult  to  persuade  the  dele- 
gates to  sample  the  incalculable  character  of  the  water. 
The  covered  reservoirs  were  also  inspected,  and  it  was 
further  explained  that  by  this  system  of  conservation  no 
less  than  360,000  gallons  of  mineral  waters  were  retained 
that  would  otherwise  run  to  waste,  and  that  the  storage 
accommodation  was  more  than  sufilcient  for  some  years 
to  come.  The  authorities  of  the  town,  it  was  stated,  had 
acquired  the  services  of  a  most  competent  consulting 
chemist  (Mr.  R.  H.  Davis),  who  had  most  successfully 
arranged  upon  a  scientific  basis  the  methods  of  collecting, 
conserving,  heating,  and  administering  the  valuable 
mineral  waters.  Probably  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
visit  of  the  sanitarians  was  centred  in  the  inspection  of 
the  handsome  pile  of  buildings  recently  erected  by  the 
Governors  of  the  Harrogate  itath  Hospital  and  of  the 
Rawson  Convalescent  Home.  The  several  wards  of  the 
hospital  were  carefully  inspected,  and  the  methods  of 
ventilation  in  vogue  in  the  rooms  were  of  such  a  simple 
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yet  efifective  nnture  as  to  win  their  golden  opinions.  The 
dormitories  were  viewed  with  entire  satisfaction,  the 
kitchen  and  culinary  department  being  objects  of  much 
interest.  The  various  sanitary  appliances  throughout  the 
vast  building  were  subjected  to  a  most  rigid  scruntiny. 
The  lavatories  were  a  source  of  attraction,  the  basin 
plugs,  which  are  of  the  most  unique  description,  and 
vastly  superior  to  the  ordinary  ones  now  in  use,  being  of 
exceptional  interest ;  the  plumbing  work  in  connection 
with  the  bends  and  joints  being  most  highly  commented 
upon.  The  basement  was  subjected  to  a  careful  view,  as 
also  the  sanitary  inspection  chamber.  The  flush  tanks, 
of  which  there  are  five,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  excite 
special  attention.  In  these  forty  gallons  of  water  can  be 
flushed  in  less  than  30  seconds,  an  advantage  of  the 
highest  importance  to  an  institution  of  this  character. 
The  whole  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  adopted  met 
with  universal  admiration. 

The  quarterly  meeting  was  afterwards  held,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Mayor  of  Harrogate,  who  was  supported 
on  the  platform  by  Mr.  Newhouse  (Chairman  of  the 
Association),  Mr.  North,  medical  officer  of  health,  York ; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wyles,  Town  Clerk  of  Harrogate;  Coxmcillor 
Hammond,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  (Elnaresborough  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority),  Dr.  Deville,  Han*ogate ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gill,  Felliscliffe  j  Sir.  Joseph  Lindley  (hon.  secretary). 

Mr.  Newhouse,  at  the  outset,  explained  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  which  were  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
sanitary  inspectors,  the  exchanging  of  ideas  on  sanitary 
matters,  and  instructing  each  other  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  duties  appertaining  to  sanitary  inspectors.  He  said 
the  members  of  the  Association  were  all  practical  men  of 
experience,  and  the  Association  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  at  large.  They,  as  practical  men,  endeavoured  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  Sanitary  Acts,  and  also  to  carry 
out  sanitary  laws  for  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

The  Matoh,  who  was  heartily  cheered  on  rising,  wel- 
comed the  Association  to  Harrogate,  and  alluded  to  the 
importance  of  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  He 
regretted  the  absence  of  the  President  (Mr.  T.  Pridgin 
Teale,  F.R.S.),  who,  he  said,  had  done  so  much  for  sani- 
tary science.  In  one  of  his  addresses,  Mr.  Teale  laid 
before  the  public  the  following  important  facts  communi- 
cated to  him  by  the  officers  of  a  public  institution  in  the 
borough  of  Leeds : — "  That  plans,  including  the  system  of 
drainage,  were  approved  by  the  Building  Clauses  Com- 
mittee of  the  Town  Council,  and  a  year  later  an  officer  of 
the  committee  passed  the  drains.  When  the  building  had 
been  occupied  for  about  twelve  months  an  outbreak  of 
illness  led  to  an  inspection  of  the  drainage,  when  it  was 
found  that  peppermint  sent  down  the  soil-pipe  of  a  closet 
on  the  first  floor  could  be  detected  in  the  basement.  On 
opening  up  the  drains  it  was  further  discovered  that  the 
pipes  had  neither  been  puddled  nor  cemented  in  the  lower 
segments,  leakage  taking  place  at  every  point.  **  That 
was  a  warning  to  them.  There  should  be  an  inspection  of 
houses  after  erection  to  see  that  all  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments provided  on  the  plans  had  been  carried  out. 

Alderman  Taylor  (Chairman  of  the  Corporation  Sani- 
tary Committee)  gave  the  Association  a  cordial  welcome 
in  the  name  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  Harrogate.  He 
was  delighted  to  see  such  an  excellent  body  of  men,  whose 
employment  was  in  enhancing  the  welfare  of  the  community 
at  large.  They  were  very  proud  of  their  medical  officer 
and  sanitary  inspector  of  Harrogate ;  he  did  not  know 
what  they  would  do  without  them.  Whenever  any  disease 
occurred  in  Harrogate,  it  was  traced  to  some  defect  in  the 
construction  of  houses  that  had  been  built  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  when  there  was  not  that  supervision  of 
houses  that  there  was  at  the  present  day. 

Councillor  Hammond,  as  representing  the  Knares- 
borough  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  also  welcomed  the 
Association  to  Harrogate  on  behalf  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Knaresborough  Union,  Mr.  R.  Ellis,  J.  P. 

Mr.  Lindley  (hon.  sec.)  then  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wtlbs  (Town  Clerk)  then  gave  a  few 
particulars  as  to  the  irrigation  fann.    He  said  some  years 


ago  they  learned  by  costly  experience  of  how  not  to 
dispose  of  their  sewage,  and  the  result  of  that  was  that 
the  present  admirable  system  of  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal  was  completed.  In  his  office  as  Town  Clerk  he 
was  visited  almost  daily  by  representatives  of  sanitary 
authorities  throughout  the  British  Isles,  and  what  they 
had  done  at  the  farm  was  not  only  an  object  of  interest 
but  an  object  of  admiration.  Their  system  of  sewerage 
was  a  very  young  one  ;  they  became  a  local  authority  in 
1862  ;  but  practically  the  work  began  in  1888,  but 
mainly  in  1874.  In  the  selection  of  the  site  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  drains  and  carriers,  the  late  Com- 
missioners showed  great  practical  wisdouL  The  farm 
consisted  of  310  acres,  and  to  it  night  and  day  the 
sewage  of  the  town  flowed  at  the  rate  of  300,000  gallons 
a  day,  subject  to  no  pumping  or  other  expense  whatever. 
It  cost  about  £64,000  from  first  to  last ;  the  land  had 
cost  £30,000,  and  the  works  upon  it  about  £24,000. 
How  did  that  work  in  application  to  the  rates?  The 
owner  of  a  house  at  £40  rental  would  pay  £1  per  year 
for  the  supreme  advantage  of  having  his  sewage  conveyed 
away  to  improve  the  health  of  the  house,  and  the  town 
generally.  This  payment  would  continue  for  40  years 
only  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  principal  and  interest 
would  be  all  paid  off ;  and  the  owner  would  then  share 
in  the  freehold  farm  and  the  works,  which  probably 
would  be  of  greater  value  than  their  cost.  In  conclusion, 
he  referred  to  the  low  death-rate  of  the  borough,  which 
was  second  to  none  in  the  United  Kingdom,  being  13*4 
per  1,000  per  annum. 

The  Adulteration  of  Food. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Walker  (Dairies  Inspector  of  Leeds)  thea 
read  a  paper  entitled  *<  Food :  its  Adulteration  and 
Inspection."  The  first  enactment  in  England  to  check 
adulteration  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and 
nothing  more  was  done  by  Parliament  until  the  time  of 
George  I.,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  Acts  relating 
to  the  adulteration  of  bread,  all  food  legislation  had 
reference  to  the  protection  of  the  revenue  until  George^ 
ni.  The  Acts  of  1860  and  1872  were  by  no  means 
generally  adopted,  only  in  London  and  a  few  large  towns. 
The  number  of  legal  proceedings  taken  under  them  was 
small ;  they  worked  badly  together,  and  confused  the 
legal  mind.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  1874,  and 
it  passed  the  following  resolution: — "That  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  a  clear  understanding  as  to  what 
did  and  what  did  not  constitute  adulteration,  and  partly 
to  the  conflicting  decisions  and  inexperience  of  some 
analysts,  we  suggested  the  constitution  of  a  Court  of 
Analytical  Reference  at  Somerset  House."  Upon  the 
suggestions  in  the  report,  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  1875,  was  passed.  It  was  not  until  the  passing  of 
this  Act  that  food  inspection  took  a  practical  form. 
Unfortunately,  its  adoption  is  to  a  great  extent  per- 
missive. Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  defect.  The 
Local  Government  Board  may  require  authorities  to 
appoint  an  analyst,  but  there  is  no  penalty  for  refusal. 
Neither  is  there  any  obligation  to  appoint  an  inspector, 
or  to  procure  any  number  of  samples.  In  the  report  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  1886,  we  find  that  in 
London  large  districts  have  submitted  only  a  few  samples 
for  analysis ;  several  counties  in  England  and  Wales 
have  done  likewise,  and  no  less  than  70  boroughs,  some 
of  considerable  size  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
Durham,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  more  than 
1,000,000,  have  sent  the  returns  absolutely  nil.  Ireland 
has  acted  more  wisely,  for  it  appointed  analysts  and 
inspectors  for  every  county,  and  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Dublin  have  set  a  good  example  to  English  towns 
by  the  work  they  have  done  under  this  Act.  In  Paris, 
with  a  population  of  half  that  of  London,  they  have 
twenty-four  food  inspectors  who  do  nothing  else.  Ten 
thousand  samples  a  year  are  analysed  which  average 
S  per  cent,  adulteration.  In  London  about  2,000  aro 
analysed,  averaging  20  per  cent.  In  New  York,  special 
inspectors  are  appointed  for  the  milk  trade  only.  In 
Boston,  U.S.,  they  have  an  inspector  who /^^^s^pfiointed 
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in  1859,  when  the  city  had  a  popnlation  of  only  178,000 
and  300  milk-sellers  of  all  classes.  He  devotes  his  whole 
time  in  acquainting  himself  with  the  milk  trade  of  the 
city,  those  en^aj^ed  in  it,  the  sources  of  supply,  inves- 
tigating complaints,  and  enforcing  the  law.  In  the  work 
of  food  inspection,  inactivity  and  neglect  are  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  English  authorities.  Food  is 
legally  defined  as  an  article  used  for  the  food  or  drink  of 
man,  other  than  water  or  drugs.  Its  mixture  with 
ingredients  injurious  to  health  has  heen  for  sometime 
nnknown,  prohahly  from  fear  of  the  £60  penalty  in 
sec.  3,  yet  adulteration  is  practised  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  following  articles  :  milk,  hutter,  spirits.  cofiPee,  lard, 
cheese,  mustard,  pepper,  and  temperance  drinks.  Butter 
suhfltitutes  were  co-existant  with  the  advent  of  paraffin. 
This  illuminant  greatly  displaced  the  use  of  candles,  and 
tallow  was  thereby  made  a  drug  in  the  market.  Inge- 
nious Dutchmen  were  equal  to  the  difficulty,  and  found 
that  by  extracting  and  purifying  the  oleo,  mixing  it  with 
milk,  strong  butter,  earth-nut  oil,  and  colouring,  they 
could  produce  a  sham  butter,  of  many  qualities,  and  of 
snch  clever  imitation  that  only  experts  in  the  trade  could 
detect  it.  Its  tallowy  nature  soon  developed  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  Butterine  had  a  comparatively  unchecked 
sale  as  butter  for  twelve  years,  which  filled  the  co£Fers 
of  unscrupulous  dealers.  It  is  now  largely  used  as  butter 
in  second-class  restaurants,  and  entirely  so  by  the  same 
class  of  confectioners,  as  the  following  report  in  a  grocers* 
journal  for  December  1888  will  show  :  "  Low  parcels  of 
margarine  for  confectioners*  work  are  hard  to  get,  and 
eagerly  taken  up  when  offered,  pastry  butter  being  now  a 
thmg  not  heard  of."  By  experience  I  have  proved  that 
the  largest  retail  dealers  are  the  greatest  impostors. 
Tradesmen  holding  good  positions  in  towns  have  know- 
ingly and  unhesitatingly  supplied  this  sham  article  as 
batter  to  their  friends  and  customers  for  unjust  gain. 
When  the  Margarine  Bill  was  passing  through  Committee 
the  dealers  and  manufacturers  fought  hard  to  retain 
their  favourite  name  of  butterine,  but  the  friends 
of  truth  and  honesty  won,  and  the  Margarine  Act 
of  1887  became  law.  Its  provisions  work  well,  and 
will  check  the  fraudulent  sale  of  margarine  if  care- 
fully and  energetically  executed.  For  the  first  time  in 
food  legislation  this  Act  legalised  the  acceptance  of  an 
invoice  as  a  written  warranty.  This  is  a  wise  and  useful 
provision,  and  ought  to  apply  to  the  Sale  of  Food  Act, 
1875.  Unscrupulous  British  traders  are  to  blame  for 
driving  that  pleasant  beverage,  coffee,  nearly  out  of  the 
market.  It  has  been  so  mixed  with  chicory  and  other 
useless  things,  that  public  taste  rejects  it.  When  chicory 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1820,  it  was  compelled  to 
be  sold  alone.  It  should  be  so  now.  Mixtures  are  made 
for  the  profit  of  the  seller,  and  not  for  the  convenience  of 
the  purchaser.  The  present  system  of  labelling  coffee 
mixtures  is  deceptive,  the  percentage  of  chicory  they 
contain  should  be  specified.  When  the  mixture  contains 
more  than  60  per  cent,  of  chicory,  whether  labelled  or 
not,  proceedings  may  be  taken  under  section  8  of  the 
principal  Act  for  fraudulently  increasing  its  balk.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  principal  ingredient  ef  the  least  value 
should  not  predominate  in  the  article.  Despite  the  low 
standards  of  strength  fixed  for  spirits,  they  are  largely 
adulterated.  Immediately  after  the  present  food  act  was 
passed,  numerous  convictions  were  obtained  against  pub- 
licans for  watered  gin.  But  the  novelty  soon  wore  out, 
and  spirit  inspection  since  then  has  passed  into  cold 
neglect.  Lard  is  now,  and  for  the  past  few  years  has 
been,  often  mixed  with  water,  beef  tallow,  cotton  seed 
oil,  and  stearine,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  lardine, 
refined  lard,  and  compound  lard.  This  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  American  produce.  Cheesine  is  skim  milk 
cheese,  fortified  (?)  with  margarine.  Its  manufacture  is 
not  now  confined  to  America,  for  I  have  seen  large  quan- 
tities made  in  Scotland.  It  must  be  eaten  new,  or  it 
becomes  hard  and  indigestible.  We  now  come  to  that 
perfect  and  universally  used  food,  milk  ;  which,  from  the 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  adulterated,  requires  more 
constant  and  careful  inspectior  than  any  other  article  of 


diet.  The  law  has  not  yet  fixed  for  it  a  standard  of 
purity.  But  Somerset  House  chemists  have  fixed  a 
minimum  limit,  viz.  : — 

Solids,  not  fat     8*4 

do.     fat  2-4 

10-8 
The  minimum  limit  fixed  by  the  Society  of  Analysts  is — 

Solids,  not  fat 9-0 

do.      fat  2-6 

11-6 
Somerset  House  is  not  a  court  of  appeal,  only  one  of  con- 
firmation as  to  the  analysis  of  the  article  submitted.  As 
there  is  a  possibility  or  the  sample  being  sent  to  Somer- 
set House  in  all  prosecutions,  provincial  analysts  usually 
adopt  its  standards,  although  some  of  them  very  reluc- 
tantly, it  being  the  lowest  possible  for  genuine  milk. 
Milk  found  to  stand  just  over  this  limit  is  returned  as 
very  poor,  and  to  this  quality  I  wish  to  draw  your  special 
attention.  I  maintain  that  milk  Tiear  this  low  limit  can- 
not be  drawn  from  fairly  well-bred  and  fed  cows.  Prac- 
tice can  assist  science  in  this  matter ;  therefore,  when  a 
sample  of  milk  is  found  "very  low,**  the  inspector  should  visit 
the  farm,  have  the  cows  milked  in  his  presence  and  by 
his  direction,  and  take  a  fair  sample  from  the  bulk.  If 
a  substantial  difference  is  found,  legal  proceedings  should 
be  taken.  The  milk  adulterator  has  become  more  cun- 
ning. Only  gross  cases  of  adulteration  appear  in  the 
police  court,  and  it  is  not  by  these  only  that  the  public 
are  defrauded,  but  by  the  skilful  and  systematic  additions 
of  water  to  milk ;  whilst  chemists  in  their  laboratories 
have  been  fighting  the  battle  of  **  standards,"  unscrupu- 
lous milkmen  have  been  robbing  the  public  of  thousands 
of  pounds.  The  adoption  of  this  suggestion  would,  I 
think,  greatly  assist  in  raising  the  general  standard  of 
milk,  and  exceed  all  previous  efforts  in  this  direction.  It 
is  a  blind  fatuity  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  sell  milk  that 
is  not  genuine,  for  they  are  hindering  the  development  of 
a  trade  which  provides  the  most  profitable  outlet  they 
will  ever  have  for  their  produce.  The  Amendment  Act 
of  1879  gave  additional  facilities  for  procuring  milk  for 
analysis  at  railway  stations,  and  during  wholesale  delivery. 
But  in  the  latter  case,  the  sample  must  be  taken  from  the 
milk  only  which  is  being  delivered.  As  it  is  a  general 
practice  to  carry  some  cans  pure  and  the  rest  watered,  an 
inspector  can  be  defied,  owing  to  the  improper  wording  of 
this  section.  All  milk,  whether  being  delivered  or  in 
transit  for  human  food,  should  be  liable  to  inspection.  A 
milk  sample  may  be  thirty-five  days  old  when  ordered  to 
Somerset  House  by  the  Justices.  How  ridiculous  it  is  to 
place  that  report  against  those  of  the  local  analysts,  who 
made  the  analysis  of  the  milk  whilst  sweet,  will  be  shown 
by  the  evidence  of  the  following  gentlemen.  In  a  case  at 
Sheffield,  in  July  1886,  the  public  analyst  for  Nottingham 
is  reported  to  have  said : — **  One  of  the  samples  forwarded 
to  me  was  in  a  decomposed  condition,  the  fat  having 
separated  and  the  liquor  fermenting  actively.  It  had 
undergone  changes  which  would  seriously  interfere  with 
the  analysis,  rendering  accurate  analysis  wholly  impos- 
sible. I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  give  any  opinion  as  to 
the  purity  of  the  sample.  Milk  cannot  be  analysed  unless 
submitted  in  a  fresh  condition.**  Then  followed  the 
public  analyst  of  Manchester: — "I  analyse  about  1,000 
samples  a  year  of  milk,  and  my  experience  is  that  an 
accurate  analysis  of  milk  cannot  be  made  one  month  after 
it  has  been  taken  unless  it  is  artificially  preserved.*'  At 
the  Food  Conference  at  the  Health  Exhibition  in  London, 
Dr.  Veitch  said : — "  As  to  decision  in  cases  of  disputed 
analysis,  I  think  it  utterly  impossible  to  put  an  analysis 
of  an  old  and  decomposed  milk  against  one  made  of  the 
milk  whilst  it  was  sweet.  As  soon  as  decomposition  has 
proceeded  to  a  certain  point,  in  my  opinion  it  is  almost  a 
waste  of  time  to  analyze  it.**  It  will  be  seen  that  under 
customary  procedure,  sending  milk  of  this  age  for  confir- 
matory analysis  is  useless.  Bad  samples  should  be 
reported  by  analysts  within  the  week.  The  labours  of  the 
analyst  and  inspector  ard'4fol^  Appreciated  by  the  public. 
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The  convicted  tradesxnan  is  considered  a  martyr  to  official 
tyranny.  But  let  us  hope  that  in  the  near  futore,  people 
will  possess  a  higher  morality.  They  will  then  realise 
and  reject  the  adulterator  as  a  thief.  This  pest  of  adul- 
teration is  no  mere  phantom,  no  invention  of  the  enemy, 
it  extensively  exists  in  the  poorer  districts  of  our  large 
towns.  It  weakens  and  impoverishes  individuals  and 
families,  and  is  sometimes  the  handmaid  of  disease  and 
death.  It  is  socially  and  morally  a  wide-spread  con- 
spiracy against  the  public  weal.  Next  to  the  protection 
of  life  and  property,  it  is  the  duty  of  imperial  and  local 
governments  to  protect  the  poor  against  adulteration  of 
every  kind,  with  the  same  determination  and  vigour 
which  is  being  displayed  on  other  sections  of  sanitary 
work. 

Mr.  NoBTH  characterized  the  paper  as  a  most  able  one, 
and  pointed  out  how  important  it  was  to  protect  not  only 
the  poor  but  the  general  public  from  adulterated  milk 
and  food.  A  man  who  was  caught  and  convicted  of  sell- 
ing adulterated  milk  should  be  fined  heavily,  and  if  a 
milk-seller  was  found  guilty  a  second  time  he  should  be 
prevented  from  dealing  in  milk.  Local  authorities  should 
give  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  to  their  inspectors 
in  dealing  with  the  matter  under  consideration. 

Dr.  Deville  said  that  of  the  baneful  disseminators  of 
disease  milk  was  at  the  head.  Cows  which  were  confined 
in  sheds  and  rarely  permitted  to  graze  in  the  open  fields, 
and  which  had  brewers*  grains  daily  as  an  admixture  with 
their  food,  produced  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  but  very 
poor  in  quality,  and  if  the  cows  were  long  subjected  to 
this  treatment  they  became  tuberculous.  The  milk  was 
then  positively  harmful,  and  was  the  means  of  conveying 
to  human  subjects  tubercular  disease.  The  standard  of 
purity  adopted  by  many  analysts  was  too  low,  and  came 
into  xmhealthy  competition  with  the  pure  milk  of  the 
farmer  in  the  country.  He  hoped  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  cow-sheds  in  towns  would  be  abolished 
by  law.  The  distribution  of  milk  in  towns  required  the 
close  attention  of  sanitary  inspectors,  and  the  recent  en- 
actments respecting  it  shoula  be  rigorously  carried  out. 
Concerning  unwholesome  meat,  much  of  the  evil  of  which 
they  complained  arose  from  private  slaughter-houses. 
It  was  a  matter  of  grave  scandal  that  there  were  not  in 
this  country  public  abattoirs,  where  all  cattle  should  be 
killed  and  there  inspected,  instead  of  private  slaughter- 
houses, often  existing  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population, 
and  inflicting  numerous  ills,  besides  being  a  wasteful  pro- 
ceeding. It  should  be  made  imperative  on  all  local 
authorities  whose  population  exceeded  5,000  to  establish 
public  abattoirs.  Tea  was,  he  believed,  frequently 
adulterated,  but  it  was  a  poison  at  best  when  taken  im- 
moderately, and  was  a  fruitful  source  of  nervous 
dyspepsia.  He  had  persistently  denounced  its  use,  and 
if  the  people  of  this  country  would  only  revert  to  the 
dietary  of  the  past  century,  the  health,  stamina,  and 
stature  would  be  infinitely  improved.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  inspectors  of  nuisances  as  well  as  the  medical 
officers  of  health  should  be  irremovable  so  long  as  they 
faithfully  fulfilled  their  duties,  and  that  they  should  be 
independent  of  any  local  administrators  within  certain 
well-defined  limits.  If  any  officer  neglected  or  exceeded 
his  duties  he  should  be  liable  to  be  reprimanded  or  re- 
moved by  a  central  authority,  such  as  a  commissioner 
duly  appointed  by  the  County  Council.  Not  till  then 
should  tney  have  a  proper  and  satisfactory  administration 
of  the  sanitary  laws,  for  among  the  offenders  were  many 
to  be  found  in  the  rank  of  Town  Councillors  or  who  might 
be  improperly  influenced  by  others  outside  the  Council. 

Dr.  Russell  did  not  deny  that  enteric  fever  might  be 
disseminated  by  infected  milk,  but  could  not  accept  all 
that  had  been  said.  In  regard  to  the  fever  outbreak  at 
Headingley,  it  was  stated  that  wherever  the  milk  from  a 
certain  place  was  distributed  disease  broke  out,  but  that 
was  not  so.  Friends  of  his  were  supplied  with  this  milk, 
and  it  was  given  to  an  infant  of  three  months  and  to  the 
whole  of  the  family.  However,  not  one  of  them  took  the 
disease.  In  the  next  house  the  disease  carried  off  the 
father,  mother,  and  two  children.     A  medical  officer  of 


health  should  not  have  private  practice,  and  should 
receive  every  assistance  from  the  local  authorities. 

Mr.  Newhoube,  speaking  with  regard  to  the  standard 
of  milk  to  be  adopted,  said  the  milk  of  different  breeds  of 
cattle  varied,  and  asked  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  ? 

The  discussion  was  further  continued  by  Mr.  Bsaith* 
WAiTB  (Darton),  and  Mr.  Gledhill  (Heckmondwike). 
The  discussion  on  the  paper  then  closed,  and  Mr.  Walker 
having  replied,  was  thanked  for  his  practical  and  interest- 
ing contribution. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Newhouse  at  Chairman  of  the 
Association  was  a  source  of  general  regret,  and  the  meet- 
ing accorded  him  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  for  his  great 
services  during  the  two  years'  existence  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  Newhoose  explained  that  he  resigned  the  office  on 
account  of  pressure  of  business  and  of  an  affliction. 

Mr.  Travis  proposed,  and  Mr  Gledhill  seconded, 
that  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Bradford,  be  unanimously  elected 
in  Mr.  Newhouse's  place.     Carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Newhouse,  Mr.  B.  Brown,  of 
Bridlington,  and  Mr.  W  Chipchase,  Harrogate,  were 
elected  members  of  the  Aiisociation ;  and  Mr.  W.  Hullah 
was  elected  an  associate. 


BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  AT 
LEEDS. 
The  Annual  Museum. 
The  Museum  was  this  year  most  advantageously  situated 
in  the  Albert  Hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Leeds,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  greatest  activity  of  the  meeting,  so 
that  the  exhibitors,  however  much  they  may  have  been 
disposed  to  grumble  at  receiving  an  amount  of  space  far 
short  of  that  for  which  application  had  been  made,  were 
bound  to  acknowledge  that  any  shortcomings  in  thin 
respect  were  abundantly  repaid  by  the  admirable  situa- 
tion. This,  however,  only  applies  to  Sections  A  (^Food 
and  Drugs)  and  B  (Instruments  and  Books),  for  the  sani- 
tary exhibits  were  unfortunately,  for  want  of  space,  re- 
legated to  what  is  known  as  the  covered  playgroxmd,  on 
the  lower  basement  floor.  Though  small  in  numbers 
compared  with  some  previous  years,  there  was  nothing 
lacking  in  the  variety  and  interest  of  the  exhibits.  Space 
will  not  admit  of  our  referring  to  more  than  a  few  of  the 
more  important  displays  in — 

Section  A,  Food  and  Drugs. 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Hanbury  had  their  usual  large  dis- 
play of  new  drugs  and  chemicals,  inclading  compressed 
tabellsB,  containing  in  exact  and  suitable  doses  many  of 
the  most  powerful  drugs  ;  cocaine  and  its  salts  (prepared 
also  in  the  form  of  pastilles  and  lozenges)  ;  tasteless  cod- 
liver  oil ;  their  Bynin  liquid  malt,  a  useful  remedial 
agent  in  cases  of  lung  disease  and  general  wasting  diseases. 
Their  other  Bynin  preparations  included  Byno-pepsin, 
Byno-pancreatin,  Byno-hypophosphites,  Byno-phosphates, 
Bynol  ('malt  and  oU).  Samples  of  sulphonal  (the  new 
hypnotic),  saccharin,  their  fluid  extracts,  granular  effer- 
vescent preparations,  and  their  infants'  food  (malted) 
were  objects  calling  for  notice. 

Burroughs  and  Wellcome  had  a  first-rate  show,  in 
every  way  worthy  of  their  established  reputation.  Their 
tabloids  of  compressed  drugs,  including  antipyrin,  sul- 
phonal, papain,  thirst,  borax,  saccharine,  salol,  cascara 
sagrada,  phenacetin,  sulphur  comp.,  quinine,  Dover's 
powder,  Warburg's  tincture,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  occupied  a  deser- 
vedly prominent  position.  Then  came  their  elegant 
vaporoles  for  inhalation  and  fumigation ;  their  antiseptic 
artificial  ear-drums;  a  feeding-bottle  fitted  with  ther- 
mometer for  registering  the  heat  of  the  milk,  digestive 
ferments  (Fairchild),  lanoline  and  its  preparations ;  and, 
what  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  a  duplicate  of 
the  medicine  chest  supplied  to  Mr.  Stanley  the  explorer. 

The  Carrick  Company  showed  their  beef  peptonoids, 
Carswell  A  Co.,  Camisole's  champagne  in  syphons.  These 
syphons,  which  have  metal  fittings  capable  of  resisting 
the  action  of  the  acids,  will  be  found  of  great  service  in 
hospitals  and  sick  rooms,  whfr»^ fusty  fts--macfa^  wine  can 
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be  withdrawn  as  required  for  present  needs,  leaving  that 
which  remains  in  a  fresh  and  sparkling  condition,  whilst 
in  a  bottle  would  become  flat  and  useless. 

The  other  chief  exhibitors  were  Christy  &  Co. ;  Corbyn, 
Stacey,  &  Co.  ;  Feltoe  <k  Son ;  Frame  Food  Co. ;  Charlies 
Green  &  Co.  (hypodermic  injections)  ;  Hockin,  Wilson,  & 
Co.;  Maltine  Manufacturing  Co.  ;  John  Milne  (antiseptic* 
dressings) ;  Reynolds  and  Branson,  of  Leeds  (drugs  and 
special  preparations)  ;  Sacker  (agent  for  SchiefiPelin's 
pills) ;  Seabury  and  Johnson  (absorbent  gauzes,  lints, 
and  plasters) ;  Stern  (pumiline  preparations) ;  Thome  & 
Co.  (health  cocoa) ;  Universal  Digestive  Tea  Co. ;  Warner 
&  Co.  (bromo-soda  parvules  and  sugar-coated  pills^ ; 
Wooley,  Manchester  (pharmaceutical  preparations) ; 
Wyleys,  Coventry,  ditto. 

Among  the  exhibitors  of  dietetic  and  invalid  prepara- 
tions were  Brand  &  Co.,  Mason,  and  the  Viking  Food  and 
Essence  Co. 

Section  E,  Sakitart  Exhibits. 

The  sanitary  exhibits  were  few  in  number,  and  con- 
tained little  of  novelty,  though  some  of  them,  especially 
those  of  local  firms,  were  of  decided  merit. 

Jeyes  showed  their  automatic  Disinfectant  Distributor 
(Flanders*  patent)  ;  Gale  &  Sons  (Leeds)  had  a  collection 
of  their  "  Dominion  *'  mattresses  made  of  steel-wire 
coppered  to  prevent  rust,  fitted  with  springs  at  either 
end,  and  stretched  diagonally  in  separate  V  links.  These 
are  said  to  possess  great  durability  and  elasticity,  and  do 
not  become  depressed  in  the  centre.  Billingtons  (Liverpool 
and  London)  were  well  represented  by  their  asylum  bed- 
steads, patent  folding  bedsteads,  bedstead  for  epileptics, 
•'Bournemouth**  invalid's  couch,  folding  camp  bedstead, 
&c.  ;  the  Sanitas  Co.  by  their  numerous  useful  prepara- 
tions. Gibson  &  Co.  (Leeds)  showed  their  family  circle 
patent  ventilating  gas  fire  ;  Somers  (Leeds)  Lionel  Teale's 
patent  front-hob  fire-place  without  bars,  with  raised 
tiled  hearth.  Dixon  &  Son  (Leeds)  had  a  fine  collection 
of  Morrison,  Ingram,  &  Co.*s  lavatories,  shower-baths, 
enclosed  urinal  in  walnut- wood,  admirably  got  up.  Mr. 
Ward  (Tottenham  Court  Road)  showed  a  patent  com- 
mode, invented  by  Mrs.  Ferguson  Davie,  with  closed 
seat  and  pail  with  hermetically  sealed  valve  top.  Dr. 
Jacob  (Leeds)  exhibited  his  ventilating  coil  case  with 
mixing  valve  for  steam  or  hot- water  coils ;  Slater  &  Sons 
(Leeds)  had  a  good  display  of  sanitary  apparatus,  patent 
combination  closet,  baths,  and  lavatories.  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son (Hull)  showed  his  domestic  Turkish  bath ;  Barlow 
(Bolton)  his  supple  boots,  and  the  Leather  and  Rubber 
Boot  Co.  Scafe*8  patent  rubber  and  leather  combination 
boots. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

(From  our  oum  CorrespondenU) 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Gateshead  Corporation  the 
salary  of  Mr.  Joines,  the  inspector  of  nuisances,  was  in- 
creased from  j£120  to  £160  per  annum.  The  medical 
officer  of  health  reported  that  the  birth-rate  for  the  five 
weeks  ending  August  10  had  been  36*5  per  annum,  as 
against  38*9  per  annum  during  the  same  period  last  year ;  • 
the  death-rate  for  the  same  period  had  been  20*8,  as  against 
13*3  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  infant 
mortality  was  213,  as  against  116  in  the  1,000  shown  last 
year.     The  total  population  of  the  borough  was  81,303. 

Miss  M.  B.  Raynes,  of  the  Liverpool  Training  School  of 
Cookery,  has  been  appointed  assistant  cookery  mistress  to 
the  Jarrow  School  Board,  at  a  salary  of  £60  per  annum. 
It  has  been  mooted  whether  laundry  work  should  not  also 
be  taught  in  the  schools. 

Continued  anxiety  is  felt  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  at  the 
excessive  high  death-rate  for  which  it  is  now  distinguished. 
For  the  week  ending  Augu.st  25  the  rate  showed  an  ave- 
rage of  29*2  in  the  1,000,  and  for  the  week  ending  Sep- 
tember 1  it  was  happily  only  25*6,  or  about  one-third 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  28  large  towns  which 
appear  in  the  Registrar-GeneraFs  list.  We  are  aware 
that  this  unsatisfactory  record  must  be  attributed  to  the 
apathy  of  the  people  themselves  on  sanitary  matters  than 


to  any  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  energetic  medical 
officer  of  health  for  the  city  or  his  subordinates.  When 
we  remember  that  the  average  death-rate  of  the  New- 
castle Industrial  Dwellings  for  the  year  1888  was  only  2-8 
in  the  1,000,  though  somewhat  crowded  with  a  labouring - 
class  population,  householders  must  consider  themselves 
to  blame  if  they  are  occasionally  reminded  of  neglect  of 
duty.  The  best  efforts  of  medical  officers  of  health  are 
too  often  neutralized  by  the  ignorant  stubbornness  of  those 
they  seek  to  benefit. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Walker-on-Tyne 
Local  Board  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  board 
reported  that  during  the  previous  month  (August)  the 
death-rate  of  the  district  averaged  15*6  in  the  1,000  per 
annum,  and  the  birth-rate  34-8  in  the  1,000. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Howdon  Local  Board  (near 
Newcastle)  Dr.  C.  T.  Babot,  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
reported  that  the  birth-rate  of  this  small  district  for  the 
month  of  August  was  at  the  rate  of  10-8  per  1,000,  and 
the  death-rate  disclosed  the  high  average  of  344  per 
1,000  per  annum.  The  medical  officer  drew  attention  to 
the  disgraceful  state  of  back  Dock  Street,  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  dirty  and  careless  habits  of  the  occupiers. 
These  people,  instead  of  using  the  ashpits,  throw  ashes 
and  all  kinds  of  rubbish  and  filth  on  the  back  street. 
They  had  been  cautioned  against  this  pernicious  practice 
scores  of  times.  The  agent  of  the  property  said  that 
about  £30  had  been  spent  in  repairing  the  ashpits,  and  he 
declined  to  do  anything  further.  The  surveyor  said,  after 
what  had  been  done,  it  seemed  hard  to  require  anything 
further  of  the  landlord. 

The  authorities  of  the  Hexham  and  Halt  whistle  Work- 
houses having  treated  the  paupers  to  skimmed  milk, 
contrary  to  their  proposals  submitted  to  the  Local 
Government  Board.  They  have  been  requested  to  supply 
pure  milk  in  accordance  with  their  tenders,  which  alone 
secured  the  sanction  of  the  Board. 

The  Town  Improvement  Conmiittee  of  the  Gateshead 
Corporation  have  recommended  the  planting  of  trees 
along  Prince  Consort  Road  in  that  borough,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  £100. 

Alderman  Cail,  of  Newcastle,  is  a  grim  humorist. 
At  a  recent  monthly  meeting  of  the  council  of  that 
city,  proposals  were  made  for  the  erection  of  public 
abattoirs  in  some  convenient  situation;  he  said  *<he 
could  not  see  why  a  corporation,  who  were  content 
with  a  sanitary  system  that  yearly  sent  1,200  people  to 
an  untimely  grave,  should  trouble  itself  about  a  matter 
of  slaughter-house  accommodation.** 


SANITARY  MATTERS  IN  GLASGOW. 
{From  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  just  made  his  annual 
estimate  of  the  population  for  the  current  year.      The 

number  of  occupied  houses,  as  ascertained 
'^^  -  by  the  city  assessor  at  June  1  last,  was 
JSSStton  116,223,  which,  multipUed  by  4-745  (the 
of  Glasgow,    average  number  of  inhabitants  per  house  in 

1881)  gives  651,478  persons.  Adding  to 
this  6,126,  the  number  of  inmates  in  institutions,  as 
ascertained  by  special  census,  he  finds  that  the  total 
population  of  Glasgow,  as  estimated  from  the  occupied 
houses,  on  June  1,  1889,  was  557,604.  This,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  shows  an  increase  in  houses  of 
1,360,  and  in  population  of  6,169  souls.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  the  successive  movements  of  the  popula- 
tion since  the  census : — 

1881  to  1882  increase  19,166,  or  3-74  per  cent. 

1882  to  1883        „       10,228,  or  1*92        „ 

1883  to  1884        „         4,250,  or  0-78        „ 

1884  to  1885  decrease    2,383 

1885  to  1886  increase    2,025,  or  0-87        „ 

1886  to  1887  decrease    1,325 

1887  to  1888  increase    7,440,  or  1*37        „ 

1888  to  1.-89        „         6,169,  or  1-12        „ 

At  intercensus-rntdv^'liierease  2,056,  or  0*39  ppr  cent. 
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It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the  increase  last 
year,  though  considerably  less  than  between  1887  and 
1888,  is  still  three  times  that  allowed  by  the  Registrar- 
General  at  the  intercensus-rate.  In  nine  of  the  statistical 
divisions  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses.  The  largest  decrease  in  any  district  is  103,  or 
8  per  cent.,  in  the  Bridgegate  and  Wynois  District.  This 
is  owing  to  the  recent  interference  of  the  sanitary  depart- 
ment in  causing  the  demolition  of  delapitated  and  unin- 
habitable properties.  In  the  eastern  district  considerable 
displacement  has  taken  place  by  the  Bridgeton  extension 
railway.  The  accumulated  result  of  the  growth  of  the 
city  in  excess  of  the  intercensus-rate  is  that  his  estimate 
of  the  population  exceeds  that  of  the  Registrar- Oeneral 
by  29,460,  which  amounts  to  a  difference  of  fully  1  per 
1,000  in  calculating  death-rates.  However,  as  usual,  the 
Registrar-Qenerars  population  will  be  that  used  for 
death-rates. 

The  inspection  of  dead  meat  has  hitherto  been  carried 
out  in  a  partial  manner  by  the  police,  but  the  Health 
Committee  have  of  late  been  anxiously  con- 
Son  ^^Sead  si^®™?  *^®  desirability  of  placing  it  under 
meat.  ^^®  entire  charge  of    the  sanitary  depart- 

ment, and  to  secure  that  no  meat  be  sold  in 
the  city  until  it  is  inspected.  Various  committee  meet- 
ings have  been  held,  and  conferences  with  the  butchers' 
representatives  have  taken  place.  A  deputation  of  the 
Town  Council  is  also  at  present  visiting  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ad- 
ditional information  for  the  sub-committee.  The  following 
suggestions  have  been  drawn  up  and  submitted  by  the 
Wholesale  Butchers'  Association,  but  the  consideration 
thereof  is  held  over  until  the  deputation  have  given  in 
their  report : — 

First. — That  the  inspection  of  dead  meat  be  under  the 
Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867. 

Second. — That,  in  addition  to  the  existing  inspectors, 
there  be  appointed — 

1.  A  veterinary  surgeon. 

2.  A  pathologist 

3.  Two  practical  butchers  drawn  from  the  two  societies. 
Note. — With  a  view  to  give  a  choice,  and  avoid  in- 
convenience, each  society  to  appoint  a  standing 
committee,  or  three  or  five  members.  The 
veterinary  surgeon  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  work  of  inspection.  His  inspection  to  be 
both  for  live  stock  and  dead  meat. 

Note. — Powers  should  be  obtained  (I)  to  prevent 
cattle  being  sold  until  after  inspection ;  (2)  to 
authorize  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  have  slaugh- 
tered before  exposure  for  sale,  and  that  at  the 
owner's  risk,  all  animals  suspected  by  him  to  be 
diseased  ;  and  (8)  to  give  the  owner  compensa- 
tion when  the  animal  is  passed  in  the  live 
market  and  afterwards  condemned.  In  the  event 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  veterinary 
surgeon  and  the  owner  as  to  fitness  of  a  car- 
case for  human  food,  the  same  to  be  referred 
to  the  veterinary  surgeon,  the  pathologist,  and 
two  practical  men.  If  no  agreement  can  be 
come  to  by  these  parties,  the  rights  of  both  sides 
are  to  be  reserved. 
Third. — The  inspectors  under  the  veterinary  surgeon 
to  have  a  uniform  different  from  the  police  uniform. 

Fourth. — That  all  meat,  whether  alive  or  dead,  coming 
into  the  city,  be  subject  to  inspection  before  being  exposed 
for  sale.     Special  places  to  be  fixed  for  inspecting  meat. 

Fifth. — That  when  animals  are  condemned,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  owners  be  entitled  to :  (1)  the 
hide ;  (2)  the  inside  and  kidney  fat,  subject  to  certain 
rules  as  to  the  disposal  thereof ;  (3)  the  fat,  bones,  and 
meat,  after  the  carcase  is  boiled,  less  expenses. 

Sixth. — That  the  existing  rules  in  regard  to  inspection 
be  relaxed  for  the  following  among  other  reasons:  (1) 
Mr.  Sheriff  Berry's  interlocutor  does  not  warrant  the  con- 
demnation of  carcases  where  the  disease  is  limited ;  (2) 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the 
bacillus  is  very  meagre,  and  does  not  warrant  such  a 


radical  reform  as  has  taken  place  since  Mr.  Sheriff 
Berry's  decision ;  C3)  that  in  no  city  in  the  world,  except- 
ing Glasgow,  is  there  total  condemnation ;  (4)  that  until, 
the  authorities  can  reach  the  American  and  country  beef 
which  comes  into  the  city  (after  having  undergone  the 
process  of  stripping),  and  place  the  whole  trade  on  an 
6qual  footing,  all  carcases  slaughtered  in  the  city  which 
show  slight  traces  of  tuberculosis,  and  where  the  flesh  is 
healthy,  ought  to  be  passed. 

It  has  been  agreed  to  obtain  Parliamentary  power  for 
the  compulsory  inspection  of  all  dead  meat  brought  into 
the  city  for  human  food  previous  to  being  sold  or  exposed 
for  sale. 


A  HsALTHFUL  CosTCHB. — The  Business  Woman's 
Journal  justly  points  out  that  the  Directoire  costume  now 
in  fashion  is  probably  the  most  hygienic  dress  that 
has  ever  been  worn  by  woman.  The  absence  of  full 
drapery  and  the  plain  skirts  prevent  it  from  encumbering 
the  limbs,  and  relieve  it  from  the  unnecessary  weight 
which  has  been  so  serious  an  objection  to  former  styles. 

National  Registration  of  Plumbers.  —  A  mass 
meeting  of  the  plumbers  of  the  western  district  of  London 
was  held  at  the  Kensington  Town  Hall  on  October  10  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  scheme  of  registration  as 
promoted  by  the  Plumbers'  Company.  Mr.  John  Smeaton, 
a  master  plumber  and  a  liveryman  of  the  company,  was 
voted  to  the  chair.  The  proceedings  commenced  by  the 
reading  of  a  statement  of  accounts  showing  that  the  re- 
ceipts of  registration  fees  and  annual  fees  amounted  to 
J£l,756  188.  6d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  X4,6S2  13s.  2d., 
the  difference,  £2,775,  having  been  contributed  by  the 
Plumbers'  Company.  There  was  a  series  of  resolutions 
submitted  to  the  meeting.  The  first  adopted  called  upon 
the  Plumbers'  Company  to  apply  for  Parliamentary 
powers  to  carry  out  the  registration  system  efficiently  and 
provide  that  practical  plumbers  should  inspect  all  plumb- 
ing work.  In  support  of  this  it  was  pointed  out  that  at 
the  present  time  the  parish  sanitary  inspectors,  with 
whom  rested  the  passing  of  work  done  at  houses,  were 
invariably  unskilled  men,  sometimes  superannuated 
policemen  or  pensioned  soldiers,  and  quite  incompetent  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  work  inspected  was 
good  or  bad.  Every  sanitary  inspector  should  be  a 
plumber.  In  regard  to  those  learners  attending  the  tech- 
nical and  practical  classes  in  connection  with  polytechnic 
institutions,  it  was  agreed  that  none  but  plumbers'  sons, 
if  following  the  trade,  or  articled  apprentices  should  be 
eligible.  It  was  held  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  craft 
for  a  plumber's  labourer  to  go  to  the  classes  and  then  pose 
as  a  full-blown  plumber.  Jxl  order  to  give  confidence  tD 
the  trade  it  was  deemed  wise  that  one-third  of  the  regis- 
tration committee  should  retire  annually,  and  that  their 
places  be  filled  by  representatives  from  London  houses. 
The  meeting  resolved  to  ask  the  Plumbers'  Company  to 
insist  that  any  applicant  for  registration  shall  be  in  re- 
ceipt of  the  full  trade-rate  of  wages  of  the  town  he  is 
working  in.  An  important  resolution  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Webb,  to  the  effect  that  in  view  of  the  zymotic 
diseases  engendered  by  bad  plumbing  work,  the  Govern- 
ment be  urged  by  the  Plumbers'  Company  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject.  It  was  well  known  that  much  of  the 
disease  in  London  was  brought  about  by  bad  plumbing, 
and  this  system  of  registration  had  been  brought  about 
with  a  view  to  secure  properly  qualified  men,  and  have  the 
work  done  satisfactorily.  It  was  agreed  that  no  certificate 
of  registration  should  be  granted  to  any  candidate  unless  ho 
passed  through  a  practical  and  technical  examination.  A 
suggestion  was  agreed  to  to  the  effect  that  very  many  of 
the  evils  arising  from  bad  plumbing  were  due  to  the  work 
designed  by  architects  and  sanitary  engineers  whose 
plumbing  knowledge  was  deficient  and  unpractical,  and 
whose  action  checked  enterprise  in  the  plumbing  trade 
and  gave  undue  prominence  to  patent  appliances.  The 
concluding  resolution  passed  was: — **That  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  plumbing  trade  collectively  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  registration  movement."     *^-"  "^^  '^^^  "^^ 
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The  Organ  of  the  Association  of  Public  Sanitary 

Inspectors  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  ITational 

Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

OCTOBER    15,    1889. 

2  he  Editor  will  he  glad  to  receive,  for  pvbUcation, 
announcements  of  meetings,  reports  of  proceedings,  and 
abstracts  or  originals  ^papers  read  at  meetings  oj 
Medical  Societies  of  Health,  PvJbhc  Analysts,  aivd 
Sanitary  Inspectors*  Associations,  Sfc. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Public  Analysts,  7 own  Clerks, 
Local  Board  Clerks,  Sanitary  Surveyors,  and  Inspectors, 
are  requested  to  send  Notices  of  Appointments  and 
Vacancies  to  the  Editor,  care  of  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place,  S,  W, 


Thb  Sanitary  Record  will  in  future  be  published  by 
Messrs.  W.  HL  Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place, 
S.W.  All  matters  relating  to  the  literary  portion  of 
the  Journal,  and  all  exchange  journals,  periodicals, 
books  for  review,  and  new  inventions,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  at  above  address.  All  busi- 
ness communications  relating  to  Advertisements, 
Subscriptions,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Manager, 
at  the  same  address. 


NOTES   OF   THE   MONTH. 


HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 
Important  recommendations,  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  have  been  set  forth  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  of  the  London 
County  Council,  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  in 
regard  to  staircases,  basement  floors,  bath-rooms,  and 
the  sizes  of  rooms  in  the  buildings  they  undertake.  As 
to  staircases,  they  intend  to  have  the  buildings  pro- 
vided with  staircases  close  to  the  outer  wall  and  having 
large  openings  communicating  with  the  open  air. 
This  staircase  can  be  conveniently  arranged  to  give 
access  to  four  dwellings,  and  the  ventilation  of  the 
dwellings  wiU  be  effected  by  means  of  open  doors 
and  fanlights,  so  that  a  thorough  current  of  air  can 
be  obtained  when  desired.  In  building  artizans' 
dwellings  it  is  generally  expedient  to  construct  a 
storey  below  the  ground  floor,  though  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  them  to  be  used  as  dwellings.  The  basement 
floor  is  undesirable  as  a  residence,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  used,  provided  that 
adequate  precautions  are  taken,  and  that  the  bottom 
of  the  window  sills  is  not  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
adjoining  pavement,  and  not  more  than  three  feet 
above  the  floor.  The  Committee  think  that  where 
no  areas  are  practicable,  the  waUs  should  be  covered 
with  asphalte  or  other  damp-resisting  material,  from 
the  damp-course  to  the  footings.  Bath  and  wash- 
house  accommodation  is  to  be  provided  to  every 
block  of  dwellings,  as  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
dwellings  are  in  close  proximity  to  public  baths  and 
wash-houses.  This  section  of  the  dwellings  will  be 
constantly  imder  inspection.  In  connection  with  the 
baths,  the  question  of  water-closet  accommodation 
was  considered,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  closets  should  be  supplied  to  each  floor  of 


dwellings,  to  which  a  separate  staircase  should  be 
provided  together  with  a  provision  of  sinks  and  water- 
supply  for  common  use.  Dust-shoots  are  to  be 
grovided  from  each  common  scullery,  or  from  the 
mding  adjacent,  to  discharge  into  galvanised  iron 
movable  dust-bins,  which  can  be  carried  out  and 
emptied  into  the  dust-cart.  In  a  one -roomed  tene- 
ment the  minimum  superficial  area  is  to  be  144  feet, 
and  the  room  should  measure  12  feet  by  12  feet ;  a 
two-roomed  tenement  is  to  have  a  similar  room  with 
an  additional  room  containing  96  superficial  feet  or 
measuring  12  feet  by  8 ;  a  three-roomed  tenement  is 
to  have  a  large  room  containing  144  feet  in  super- 
ficial area,  and  two  rooms,  each  containing  96  feet 
The  standard  height  for  every  room  is  to  be  9  feet. 
It  is  intended  to  bestow  care  on  the  design  of  the 
buildings  so  as  to  give  them  a  pleasant  appearance. 

A  SANITARY  INSPECTOR  WITHOUT  A 
SALARY. 
That  sanitary  inspectors  are  often  expected  by  local 
public  bodies  to  discharge  efficiently  the  duties  of 
their  office  at  a  salary  altogether  inadequate  and  out 
of  proportion  to  the  important  services  they  render, 
is  a  fact  which,  unfortunately,  admits  of  easy  verifi- 
cation, and  illustrations  of  which  might  be  abun- 
dantly supplied  from  our  own  "appointment"  and 
**  vacancy  "  columns ;  but  a  sanitary  inspector  without 
a  salary  is,  we  believe,  a  new  experience,  and,  we 
trust,  an  isolated  one.  The  inspecting  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision,  Hawick,  reports  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  burgh  to  be  good.  He  adds  that  no 
salary  is  attached  to  the  office  of  sanitary  inspector, 
and  remarks  that  "  in  an  important  burgh  like  this, 
where  so  much  responsibility  attaches  to  the  sanitary 
inspector,  a  proper  salary  should  be  paid.  It  must," 
he  adds,  >'  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  salary  must  be 
I  attached  to  the  office  to  enable  the  sanitary  inspector 
I  to  act  legally."  We  hope  the  burgh  in  question  will 
I  lose  no  time  in  legalizing  the  appointment,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  holder. 


COMPULSORY  NOTIFICATION  OF 
INFECTIOUS  DISEASE. 
We  print,  on  page  102,  circu3ar  letters  which  have  re- 
cently been  addressed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  sanitary  authorities  tbroughout  the  country 
in  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Infectious 
Disease  (Notification)  Act  of  last  session.  By  that 
Act  the  immediate  notification  of  cases  of  infectious 
disease  to  the  local  medical  officer  of  health  by  the 
medical  attendant  and  the  head  of  the  family  or 
"  occupier  "  becomes  compulsory  within  the  metro- 
politan area  after  October  30, 1889,  and  within  the 
districts  of  such  other  sanitary  authorities  throughout 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  as  formally 
adopt  the  Act.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Act, 
which  it  has  taken  such  a  long  time  to  obtain,  and 
which  may,  if  properly  used,  become  a  powerful 
agent  in  preventing  epidemics,  will  be  given  a  fair 
trial  throughout  the  country.  The  "permissive" 
operation  of  the  Act  outside  the  metropolis  is  for 
many  reasons  to  be  regretted  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  provincial  authorities  will  take  the  advice  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  consider  forthwith 
"  whether,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  additional  means 
of  checking  the  spread  of  infectious  disease  in  their 
districts,  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  power  which  has  been  conferred 
upon  them  of  adopting  the  provisions  of  the  Act." 
It  is,  perhaps,  worthy'W'M«M*aMyatn'4o^cal  authorities 
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to  be  careful  to  conform  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the 
provisions  when  adopting  the  Act.  For  instance, 
when  a  resolution  to  adopt  the  Act  is  to  be  proposed 
at  any  meeting,  "  fourteen  clear  days  at  least  before 
such  meeting  special  notice  of  the  meeting  and  of 
the  intention  to  propose  such  resolution "  must  be 
given  to  every  member  of  the  local  authority.  Again, 
the  resolution,  when  passed,  must  be  "  published  by 
advertisement  in  a  local  newspaper,  and  by  hand -bills, 
and  otherwise,^^  &c. ;  and  the  date  when  the  Act  is 
to  come  into  operation  shall  be  "  such  time  not  lesa 
than  one  month  after  the  first  publication  of  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  resolution  as  the  authority  may  fix." 
Attention  to  these  and  other  details  may  prevent  sub- 
sequent troublesome  questions  being  raised  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  proceedings. 


SCARLET  FEVER   IN  BIRlVflNGHAM. 

There  has  been,  and  is,  a  severe  epidemic  of  scarlet 
fever  at  Birmingham.  The  pressure  on  the  resources 
of  the  City  Infectious  Hospital  (where  there  have 
been  over  300  patients  for  some  time  past)  has  been 
so  great  that  the  Health  Committee  of  the  City 
Council  has  been  obliged  to  make  arrangements  witji 
neighbouring  local  authorities  to  treat  scarlet  fever 
cases  from  the  city  in  their  fever  hospitals,  and  many 
cases  have  been  removed  to  the  Aston  Infectious 
Hospital  and  to  that  of  the  King's  Norton  Rural  Sani- 
tary Authority.  The  Health  Committee  have  erected 
temporary  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  forty 
additional  patients.  Nine  of  the  nurses  and  one  of  the 
cooks  at  the  City  Infectious  Hospital  were  attacked 
with  the  disease,  as  also  was,  we  regret  to  learn.  Dr. 
Eustace  Hill  (son  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Birmingham),  the  assistant  surgeon  to  the  hospital, 
who  was  for  some  time  in  a  very  critical  condition. 


from  date  of  notice  ;  failing  to  do  so  the  work  shall 
be  carried  out  under  the  authority  of  the  Burgh 
P^ngineer  at  occupier's  cost.  All  cisterns  used  for 
domestic  purposes  to  be  cleansed  at  intervals  not 
exceeding  six  months. 

THE  HORSE-FLESH  ACT,  1889. 
This  Act,  which  came  into  force  on  September  29 
last,  gives  power  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  and 
inspector  of  nuisances  to  inspect,  examine,  and  seize 
horse-flesh  illegally  exposed  for  sale.  The  Act  enjoins 
that  **no  person  is  to  sell,  oflFer,  or  keep  for  sale 
horse-flesh  intended  for  human  food  elsewhere  than 
in  a  shop,  stall,  or  place  over  or  upon  which  there 
shall  be  at  all  times  painted,  posted,  or  placed  in 
legible  characters,  of  not  less  than  four  inches  in 
length,  and  in  a  conspicuous  position,  and  so  as  to 
be  visible  throughout  the  whole  time,  whether  by 
night  or  day,  during  which  such  horse-flesh  is  being 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale,  words  indicating  that 
horse-flesh  is  sold  here."  "No  person  shall  supply 
horse-flesh  for  human  food  to  any  purchaser  who  has 
asked  to  be  supplied  with  some  meat  other  than  horse- 
flesh, or  with  some  compound  article  of  food  which 
is  not  ordinarily  made  of  horse-flesh."  The  justices 
have  the  power  to  grant  a  search  warrant,  and  to 
order  the  horse-flesh  seized  to  be  disposed  of  as 
thought  desirable.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  the 
term  "  horse-flesh "  includes  the  flesh  of  mules  and 
asses,  and  mean  horse-flesh  cooked  or  uncooked,  alone 
or  accompanied  by,  or  mixed  with,  any  other  sub- 
stance. The  maximum  penalty  for  infringement  of 
the  Act  is  £20. 


MEDICAL   OFFICER  FOR   LEEDS. 

There  were  fifty-two  candidates  for  this  important 
appointment,  rendered  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Goldie.  The  choice  finally  rested  between  the 
following  three  gentlemen : — »J.  Spottiswoode  Came- 
ron, M.l).,  B.ScEdin.  (Huddersfield),  Alfred  Edwin 
Harris,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.Edin.  (Sunderland),  R.  D. 
R.  Sweeting,  M.R.C.S.Eng.  (Fulham).  Dr.  Spottis- 
woode Cameron,  who  since  1877  has  filled  the  impor- 
tant post  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Borough 
of  Huddersfield  with  eminent  ability  and  success, 
was  selected.  Dr.  Cameron  lias  long  taken  a  leading 
place  among  sanitarians.  .His  high  intelligence,  zeal, 
untiring  industry,  and  profound  sanitary  knowledge, 
are  constantly  evidenced  throughout  his  annual  and 
special  reports,  of  which  we  have  often  had  to  speak 
in  terms  of  warm  conunendation.  His  professional 
attainments  are  of  a  high  order,  and  he  may  be  said 
to  be  in  all  respects  well  qualified  for  the  office  to 
which  he  has  been  elected. 


CLEANSING  OF  WATER  CISTERNS. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Public  Health  Committ<?e 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  a  number  of 
regulations  for  the  inspection  of  waste-pipes  and  the 
cleaning  of  cisterns  were  submitted,  and  a  recom- 
mendation made  to  the  Council  that  they  should  be 
enacted.  They  give  power  to  the  Burgh  Engineer 
or  other  authorized  sanitary  inspector  or  officer  to 
examine  water  cisterns,  pipes,  and  other  apparatus 
connected  therewith.  Any  cistern  found  to  be  foul 
the  occupier  shall  effectually  cleanse  within  six  days 


INFECTION  CARRIED  BY  HAWKERS. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  scarlet  fever  in 
Greenock,  and  Dr.  Wallace  calls  attention  to  various 
ways  in  which  the  disease  has  been  disseminated 
either  by  concealment,  or  perhaps  ignorance.  A 
possible  mode  of  the  conveyance  of  the  infection  is 
worthy  of  remark.  The  father  of  a  child  reported 
to  be  ill  of  scarlet  fever  intimated  that  the  disease 
might  have  been  brought  to  his  house  by  a  party  of 
travelling  hawkers  who  had  taken  up  their  quarton* 
in  the  East  District,  and  who  had  called  at  his  house 
in  pursuit  of  their  calling.  Following  up  this  clue 
the  sanitary  officers  found  the  man,  who  lived  with  a 
wife  and  three  children  in  a  travelling  van — ^he  and 
two  of  the  children  going  from  street  to  street  with 
a  cart  filled  with  various  kinds  of  delf  which  the 
children  hawked  from  door  to  door.  On  inquiry  it 
was  ascertained  that  they  had  come  to  Greenock 
about  three  weeks  previously  from  Dumbarton,  where 
they  had  been  for  four  weeks,  during  which  time 
the  youngest  child,  aged  fifteen  months,  had  been  ill 
with  scarlet  fever,  and  under  regular  medical  care. 
The  authorities  at  Dumbarton  wanted  to  remove  the 
child  to  the  hospital  there,  but,  the  mother  objecting, 
the  patient  continued  to  be  treated  in  the  van,  the 
father  and  the  other  children  sleeping  below  it.  The 
patient  recovered,  but  unfortunately  the  father  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  to  Greenock  without  giving  the 
Dumbarton  authorities  an  opportunity  of  doing  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  disinfecting  the  van  and  its 
contents.  With  such  a  history,  confirmed  as  it  has 
been  by  the  result  of  inquiries  of  the  authorities  at 
Dumbarton,  it  was  imperative  on  the  department  in 
Greenock  to  carry  out  disinfection.  This  was  done 
accordingly,  the  family  being  kept  in  the  reception- 
house  tin  it  was  considered  safe  to  let  them  resume 
their  business.  uiym^eu  uy  ^«w^  ^^  ^^rS  "^^ 
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THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

During   September   1889. 

Thb  mean  temperature  daring  the  month  of  September 
at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  55^*8,  and  was 
0*'7  below  the  average  September  temperature  in  100 
years.  An  excess  of  temperature  prevailed  on  twelve  days 
during  the  month,  while  on  the  remaining  eighteen  days  it 
was  below  the  average.  The  warmest  day  of  the  month 
was  the  11th,  when  the  mean  temperature  was  as  high  as 
68°*1,  and  showed  an  excess  of  10° -0  ;  the  coldest  day  was 
the  22nd,  when  the  mean  temperature  was  only  47^*0,  and 
was  9°*2  below  the  average.  Rain  was  measured  on  seven 
days  during  the  month  under  notice,  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  1*7  inches,  which  was  0*7  of  an  inch  below  the 
average  for  the  corresponding  period  in  sixty-one  years. 
During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  year  the  rainfall 
has  amounted  to  17*1  inches,  which  was  1*1  inch  below  the 
average  amount  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  sixty-one 
years.  The  sun  was  above  the  horizon  during  876*9  hours 
during  September,  and  125*8  hours  of  bright  sunshine 
were  recorded  at  Greenwich,  which  was  slightly  above  the 
average  amount  registered  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
the  ten  preceding  years.  The  wind  was  easterly  daring 
the  first  week  of  the  month,  after  which  south-westerly 
winds  generally  prevailed. 

In  the  28  large  English  towns  dealt  with  by  the  Registrar- 
General  in  his  weekly  return,  which  have  an  estimated 
population  of  upwards  of  nine  and  a  half  millions  of  per- 
sons, 21,666  births  and  12,435  deaths  were  registered 
during  the  four  weeks  ending  Saturday,  September  28.  The 
annual  birth-rate,  which  had  declined  from  81-9  to  29*9 
per  1,000  in  the  4  preceding  months,  further  fell  to  29*6 
during  the  month  under  notice,  and  was  considerably 
below  the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the 
seven  preceding  years,  1882-88.  The  lowest  birth-rates 
last  month  in  these  28  towns  were  23*9  in  Brighton,  24*1  in 
Bradford,  and  24*6  in  Huddersfield ;  in  the  other  towns 
the  rates  ranged  upwards  to  35*8  in  Sunderland  and  in 
Cardiff,  36-4  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  37*2  in  Preston. 
In  London  the  birth-rate  last  month  was  equal  to  28*9  per 
1,000,  while  it  averaged  30*1  in  the  27  provincial  towns. 

The  annual  death-rate  in  tho  28  towns,  which  had  been 
20*4  and  18*0  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months,  fur- 
ther declined  to  17*0  during  the  month  under  notice,  and 
was  below  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
any  of  the  seven  preceding  years,  1882-88.  The  lowest  rate 
of  mortality  in  these  towns  was  14-6  in  Brighton ;  the 
rates  in  the  other  towns,  ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest, 
were  as  follow :— Nottingham,  14*6;  Derby,  14*7;  Hud- 
dersfield, 14*8;  London,  15  1;  Birkenhead,  15*6;  Kr- 
mingham,  16*7;  Oldham,  15*8;  Bradford,  16-3;  Bristol, 
16*4;  Salford,  16*8;  Norwich,  17*3;  Portsmouth,  18-3; 
Sheffield,  18*6;  Cardiff,  186;  Liverpool.  18*8;  Leeds, 
18*8;  Hull,  19*1;  Wolverhampton,  194;  Halifax,  19*6; 
Leicester,  19*7;  Bolton,  20*9;  Manchester,  21*8;  Black- 
burn,  23*1;  Sunderland,  24*8;  Newcastle-upon-Tvne, 
26*7;  and  the  highest  rate  during  the  month,  28*0  in 
Plymouth  and  in  Preston.  The  mean  death-rate  in  the 
27  provincial  towns  was  18-6  per  1,000,  while  in  London, 
as  before  stated,  the  rate  did  not  exceed  161  per  1,000. 
The  12,435  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  28  towns  during 
the  four  weeks  of  September  included  1,062  from  diarrhosa, 
266  from  scarlet  fever,  221  from  diphtheria,  221  from 
whooping-cough,  218  from  *' fever"  Cprincipally  enteric), 
127  from  measles,  and  1  from  small-pox;  in'all,  2,106 
deaths  were  referred  to  these  principal  zymotic  diseases, 
equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  2*9  per  1,000,  which  was  con- 
siderably below  the  average  for  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  seven  preceding  years,  1882-88.  The  death- 
rate  in  London  last  month  from  the  principal  zymotic 
diseases  was  equal  to  2*2  per  1,000,  while  in  the  27 
provincial  towns  it  averaged  3-4,  and  ranged  from  1*4 
in  Birkenhead,  1-9  in  Nottingham  and  in  Halifax,  and  2*1 
in  ()ldham,  to  6*1  in  Blackburn,  5*5  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  8*6  in  Preston,  and  11*6  in  Plymouth. 

Diarrhoea  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in  the  28 
towns  during  the  month  under  notice.     The  rate  of  mor- 


tality from  this  disease,  which  had  been  3*26  and  2-45 
per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months,  farther  declined 
to  1*45  during  September,  and,  with  one  exception,  was 
considerably  below  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  any  of  the  seven  preceding  years,  1882-^8.     In 
London  the  death-rate  from  diarrhcea  was  only  0*87  per 
1,000,  while  it  averaged  1-94  in  the  27  provincial  towns, 
among  which  this  disease  showed  the  highest  proportional 
fatality  in  Wolverhampton,  Hull,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Blackburn,  and  Presion.      The  rate   of  mortality  from 
scarlet  fever,  which  had  been  0*30  and  0-28  per  1,000  in 
the  two  preceding  months,  rose  again  to  0*35  during  Sep- 
tember, but  was  0*08  per  1,000  below  the  average  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  the  seven  preceding  years,  1882- 
88.     In  London  the  scarlet  fever  death-rate  was  0*25  per 
1,000,  while  it  averaged  0*44  in  the  27  provincial  towns, 
and  was  highest  in  Blackburn,  Bolton,  and  Plymouth. 
The  death-rate  from  diphtheria,  which  had  been  0*29 
and  0*26  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months,  rose  again 
to  0*30  during  the  month  under  notice,  and  considerably 
exceeded  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
any  of  the  seven  previous  years.     In  London  the  rate  of 
mortality  from  this  disease  was  as  high  as  0*48  per  1,000, 
while  in  the  27  provincial  towns  it  averaged  only  0-16, 
and  was  highest  in  Preston  and  Derby.     The  death-rate 
from  whooping-cough,  which  had  declined  from  0-69  to 
0*31  per  1,000  during  the  five  preceding  months,  farther 
fell  to  0*30  during  September  ;  and,  with  one  exception, 
was  lower  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  of  the 
seven  preceding  years,  1882-88.  In  London  the  death-rate 
from  whooping-cough  was  equal  to  0*28  per  1,000,  while 
it  averaged  0*82  in  the  27  provincial  towns,  among  which 
this  disease  showed  the  highest  proportional  fatality  in 
Bradford,  Bolton,  and  Simderland.     The  rate  of  mortality 
from  **  fever,"  which  had  been  0*19  per  1,000  in  each  of  the 
two  preceding  months,  rose  to  0-30  during  the  month  under 
notice,  but  was  below  the  average  rate  in  the  correspond- 
ing periods  of  the  seven  previous  years.  In  London  the  rate 
of  mortality  from  **  fever  "  did  not  exceed  0*23  per  1,006, 
while  in  the  27  provincial  towns  it  averaged  0*35,  and 
was  highest  in  Portsmouth,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  and 
Preston.     The    death-rate    from    measles,    which    had 
steadily  declined  in  the  six  preceding  months  from  0*97  to 
0*29  per  1,000,  further  fell  to  017  during  September,  a 
lower  rate  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  of  the 
seven  previous  years,  1882-88.      In  London  the  measles 
death-rate  was  only  009  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged 
0*25  in  the  27  provincial  towns,  among  which  this  disease 
showed  the  highest  proportional  fatality  in  Preston,  Sun- 
derland,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.      A  fatal    case    of 
small-pox  was  recorded  in  Sheffield  during  the  month 
under  notice,  but  not  one  in  London  or  in  any  other  of 
the   28   large  towns ;   and  no   small-pox  patients  were 
under  treatment  during  September  in  any  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylum  Hospitals. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  28  towns,  measured 
by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  1  year  of  age  to  regis- 
tered births,  which  had  been  243  and  207  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding months,  further  declined  to  170  during  September, 
and  was  below  the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  seven  preceding  years.  In  London  the  rate 
of  infant  mortality  did  not  exceed  139  per  1,000,  while  it 
averaged  195  in  the  27  provincial  towns,  an  d  ranged  from 
126  in  Huddersfield,  129  in  Derby,  and  138  in  Portsmouth, 
to  247  in  HaUfax  and  in  Sunderland,  251  in  Hull,  273  in 
Preston,  and  288  in  Blackburn. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  below  the  aver- 
age during  September.  The  weekly  number  of  deaths 
referred  to  these  diseases  in  London  averaged  156,  and 
the  annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  1*9  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  258  of  the  12,435  deaths  registered  in 
the  28  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  September  were  not 
certified,  either  by  registered  medical  practitioners  or  by 
coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  2*1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  which  corresponded  with  the 
proportion  in  the  preceding  month.  In  London  the  pro- 
portion of  uncertified  deaths  was  1*1  per  cent.,  while  in 
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the  27  provincial  towns  it  averaged  2-7  per  cent.  The 
cause  of  only  1  death  was  uncertified  during  last  month 
in  Brighton,  in  Portsmoath,  and  in  Norwich  ;  among  the 
other  towns  the  largest  proportions  of  uncertified  deaths 
were  recorded  in  Salford,  SheflSeld,  Cardiff,  and  Liverpool. 
Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of  sub- 
urban districts  around  London,  estimated  at  upwards  of 
one  and  a  quarter  million  of  persons,  the  annual  death- 
rate  from  all  causes  during  September  did  not  exceed 
13-3  per  1,000,  and  was  below  that  recorded  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  any  of  the  seven  preceding  years,  1882- 
bk  During  the  four  weeks  ending  September  28,  87  fatal 
cases  of  diarrhoea,  25  of  scarlet  fever,  25  of  whooping- 
cough,  24  of  diphtheria,  18  of  "fever"  (principally 
enteric),  7  of  measles,  and  not  one  of  small-pox,  were 
recorded  in  the  outer  ring ;  -in  all,  186  deaths  resulted 
from  these  principal  zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  an  annual 
rate  of  1*9  per  1,000,  which  was  considerably  below  the 
average  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  recent  years. 
Compared  with  the  preceding  month,  the  fatality  of 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  "fever"  showed  an  in- 
crease, while  that  of  whooping-cough  and  diarrhoea 
showed  a  decline.  Of  the  25  deaths  from  scarlet  fever, 
8  occurred  in  West  Ham  sub-district,  and  6  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Brentford.  The  24  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria 
included  2  in  Tottenham,  8  in  Hillingdon,  3  in  Chigwell, 
and  4  in  West  Ham  sub-districts ;  3  deaths  from  measles 
were  recorded  in  Harrow,  and  6  of  **  fever"  in  West  Ham 
sub-districts. 

♦ 

NOTIFICATION   OF  INFECTIOUS 

DISEASES 
IN  48  URBAN  SANITARY  DISTRICTS. 

Thb  table  on  page  187  contains  uniform  statistics  relating 
to  sickness  and  mortality  in  forty-three  of  the  fifty-six 
urban  sanitaiy  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  in  which 
the  notification  of  infectious  diseases  is  compulsory.      The 
population  of  the  towns  for  which  we   are   enabled  to 
publish  complete  statistics  for  the  month  of  September  is 
estimated  at  upwards  of  four  millions  of  persons.     The 
annual  rate  of  mortality  from  all  causes  in  these  towns 
during  the  month  under  notice  averaged  17-4  per  1,000, 
against   18*4   and   17*8    in  the   two  preceding  months. 
This   death-rate  slightly  exceeded  the   mean   rate  last 
month   in  twenty-eight   of  the    largest    English  towns, 
which  was    17-0    per    1,000.      The   rates   of  mortality 
during  the  month  under  notice  were  considerably  below 
the    average   in  Leek,   Willesden,  Heywood,   Guildford, 
Reading,    Llanelly,    and  Burton-on-Trent ;    while    they 
showed    an   excess   in    Burnley,    Warrington,    Preston, 
Ripon,   and    Stafford.      The  death-rate   from  the   eight 
infectioxu  diseases  dealt  with  in  the  table  averaged  0-97 
per    1,000,  against  0-66  and  0*65  in  the  two  preceding 
months.    No  deaths  from  any  of  these  infectious  diseases 
were  registered   during  the  month   in  Burton-on-Trent, 
Darwen,   Guildford,  Lancaster,  Leek,  Leicester,   Ripon, 
or  Weymouth;  whereas  they  caused  the  highest  death- 
rates  in  Portsmouth,    Salford,    Bolton,    Preston,    West 
Ham,  and  Burnley.     Scarlet  fever  showed  the   highest 
proportional  fatality  in  Oldham,  West  Ham,  Blackbm'n, 
and   Bolton ;   diphtheria  in  Salford  and  Derby  ;   enteric 
fever  in  Preston   and    Burnley;    measles  in  Dewsbury, 
Burnley,  Preston,   and  Warrington;    whooping-cough  in 
York  and  Warrington ;  and  diarrhoea  in  Jarrow,  Black- 
bum,  Burnley,  and  Preston.     Four  deaths  from  puerperal 
fever  were  recorded  in  Manchester,  3  in  West  Ham,  2  in 
Barrow-in-Furness,  2  in  Burnley,  and  2  in  Huddersfield. 
With  reference  to  the  notified  cases  of  infectious  diseases  in 
these  towna  during  September,  it  appears  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  reported  to  be  suffering  from  one  or 
other  of  the  eight  diseases  specified  in  the  accompanying 
table  was  equal  to  9-0  per  1,000,  against  4*4,  6-1,  and  6-4 
in  the  three  preceding  montha     No  case  of  any  of  these 
diseases  was  reported  during  the  month  under  notice  in 
Ripon,  and  only  one  in  Weymouth ;  and  while  the  pro- 
portion did  not  exceed   2-0    per    1,000    in    Accrington, 
Oreenock,  Heywood,  Llanelly,    Reading,  or  Stafford,  it 


ranged  upwards  in  the  other  towns  to  15*2  in  Salford, 
15*0  in  West  Ham,  15*8  in  Portsmouth,  21*1  in  Wakefield, 
and  24*1  in  Burnley.  Scarlet  fever  was  proportionally 
most  prevalent  in  Derby,  Edinburgh,  Portsmouth, 
Darwen,  West  Ham,  Wakefield,  and  Bolton ;  diphtheria 
in  Manchester,  West  Ham,  Norwich,  Salford,  and  Willes- 
den; and  enteric  fever  in  Portsmouth,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  Wakefield,  Preston,  York,  and  Burnley.  Three 
cases  of  small -pox  were  notified  during  September  in 
Leek,  but  not  one  in  any  other  of  the  forty-three  towns. 
Four  cases  of  puerperal  fever  were  notified  in  Manchester, 
and  3  in  West  Ham. 

During  the  third  quarter  of  the  current  year  the  rate 
of  mortality  in  these  urban  sanitary  districts  was  equal 
to  18*1  per  1,000,  which  was  0-5  below  the  mean  rate  for 
the  same  period  in  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns. 
With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  notified  cases 
during  the  three  months  ending  September  last,  it 
appears  that  the  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  was  equal 
to  6*4  per  cent,  of  the  cases  notified;  from  enteric  fever 
to  15*0  per  cent.,  and  from  diphtheria  to  26 '2  per  cent. 
The  proportion  of  deaths  to  notified  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
and  of  enteric  fever  showed  a  further  decline  from  that 
recorded  in  the  two  preceding  quarters,  while  that  of 
diphtheria  showed  a  slight  increase. 


ILLUSTRATED  SANITARY  PATENTS. 


7,862.  (1888.)  Impkovements  in  Baths  and  Wash- 
ing Utensils.  George  John  Flamank,  39,  Wolver- 
hampton Road,  Stafford. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  supply  and  aflSx  to 
baths  and  washing  utensils,  when  in  use,  convenient 
movable  adjustable  receptables  for  holding  soap,  sponge, 
&c. 

This  is  effected  by  providing  a  soap-dish  or  tray 
formed  with  a  strip  of  sufficient  length  and  strength,  and 
bent  or  made  so  as  to  slip  over  the  edge  of  the  bath. 
The  means  of  attachment  vary,  of  course,  according  to 
the  form  or  shape  of  the  bath,  tub,  or  other  utensil  to 
which  it  is  desired  to  affix  the  tray  or  soap-dish. 

The  dishes  are  preferable  made  deep  rather  than  wide, 
so  as  to  take  the  soap  edgeways,  and  not  project  too  far 
into  or  outside  the  vessel,  and  also  so  as  to  be  imme- 
diately attached  or  detached. 

The  dishes  may  be  made  of  glass,  metal,  porcelain, 
wood,  or  any  other  suitable  material  or  combination  of 
suitable  materials. 

Ciaiin,  —  The  improvement  in  baths  and  washing 
utensils  by  affixing  to  them  temporarily,  when  in  use, 
movable  and  adjustable  receptacles  for  soap  and  sponge. 

15,178.  (1888.)  Improvements  in  Apparatus  in 
Combination  with  Water  Waste  Preventers.  Alfred 
Robinson,  38,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster.     [8d.] 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  construct  a  simple 
apparatus  in  combination  with  water  waste  preventers, 
which  will  both  discharge  and  refill  itself  by  one  down- 
ward motion  of  the  lever,  and  can  be  operated  in  several 
ways,  either  by  hand  or  by  an  automatic  movable  seat 
action,  a  door  action,  or  by  the  action  of  unlocking  of  a 
door. 

A  cistern  is  constructed  with  an  outlet  at  the  bottom. 
Inside  the  cistern,  in  connection  with  the  outlet,  is  a  valve 
with  a  syphon  attached,  and  from  the  outlet  a  pipe  of  less 
diameter  than  the  valve  which  leads  to  the  pan  or  place 
to  be  flushed.  Above  the  syphon,  projecting  from  a 
pivotted  spindle,  which  same  rotates  between  a  bracket 
fixed  on  top  of  cistern,  is  used  a  lever  or  quadrant,  with 
an  extended  arm  on  each  end,  one  arm  running  over  the 
top  of  the  cistern,  to  which  a  chain,  wire,  or  rod  is 
attached,  and  to  the  other  arm  a  counter-weight.  In  the 
quadrant  is  a  slot,  the  top  of  which  is  widened  to  form  a 
ledge  or  rest,  and  beyond  the  slot  are  two  pins  or 
guides. 

The  quadrant  and  syphon  are  coupled  by  a  link.  The 
sides  of  the  link  are  extended  open,  and  ca^e^  ^l^yond 
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the  top  of  the  quadrant,  and  allowed  to  pass  between  the 
two  pins  or  guides  before-mentioned. 

When  the  apparatus  is  worked  by  hand  the  one 
arm  of  the  quadrant  is  raised  and  the  weighted 
arm  is  lowered,  resting  on  a  stop  formed  in  the 
bracket.  Whilst  the  extended  arms  of  the  quadrant 
are  in  this  position  the  top  part  of  the  link  connecting 
syphon  with  quadrant  is  above  the  ledgo  or  rest  formed 


at  the  top  of  the  slot,  and  kept  over  the  top  of  it  by  one 
of  the  pins  or  guides  on  the  quadrant.  By  pulling  the  rod 
or  chain  the  quadrant  partly  rotates,  at  the  same  time 
raising  the  syphon  and  vaWe  by  means  of  the  link  resting 
on  the  ledge  at  the  top  of  the  slot ;  but  before  the  lever 
is  quite  pulled  down  the  pin  at  the  other  side  of  the  link 
drops  down  the  slot. 

In  this  manner  the  valve  cannot  be  held  open  by  holding 
the  chain  down,  but  falls  again  by  its  own  weight ;  thus 
when  the  syphon  is  being  raised  and  before  it  can  drop 
again,  sufficient  water  passes  the  valve  to  draw  it  over  the 
syphon  which  runs  until  the  cistern  is  empty  and  imme- 
diately fills  again  by  the  ball  valve  in  the  usual  way. 

There  are  several  variations  and  additions  to  this 
apparatus  in  order  that  it  may  be  worked  by  the  other 
motive  agents  mentioned  above. 

Claim. — The  combination  of  the  apparatus  to  be  fixed 
to  a  water  waste  preventer  which  will  both  discharge  and 
refill  itself  by  one  downward  motion  of  the  lever,  operated 
as  described,  and  generally  as  described  above. 

6,418.  (1889).  Improvemkntb  in  Waste  Fittings 
FOR  Closets,  Urinals,  Sinks,  and  thb  like.  James 
Harbis,  2,  Dunster  Gardens,  Brondesbury,  London,  N.W. 
[6d.] 

This  invention  consists  in  the  simple  construction  and 
arrangement  of  an  outlet  valve  in  connection  with  water- 
closets,  urinals,  sinks,  and  the  like  purpose  where  the 
apparatus  used  is  required  to  be  entirely  emptied  of  its 
contents  and  flushed  with  water  after  which  to  retain  a 
requisite  quantity  of  water  in  the  pan  or  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  foiming  a  sealed  trap  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
sewer  gas  into  the  house.  And  the  same  is  carried  out  as 
follows : — 

In  the  figure  d  is  the  improved  valve,  y  cushioning,  9 
weight  or  counter  balance,  /*  ring  for  connecting  valve 
with  plug,  i  vent-hole  for  escape  of  sewer  gas,  /  chain 
hinge  for  attaching  the  valve  to  the  pan,  k  is  the  hole  for 
receiving  plug  lever. 

The  valve  d  acts  as  follows:  When  the  valve  is 
opened  by  means  of  the  plug  it  closes  the  escape  hole  for 
gas  2,  and  allows  the  sewage  to  pass  out  of  the  pan  down 
the  soil-pipe,  and  when  the  said  valve  returns  to  its  closed 
position  it  prevents  the  water  from  passing  out  of  the  pan 
until  it  has  reached  its  level  or  height  of  the  valve  and  so 
retains  a  certain  quanity  of  water  in  the  pan  and  forms  a 
sealed  trap.  If  desired  the  valve  may  be  provided  with  a 
regulating  plate  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  quantity 
of  water  to  be  retained  in  the  pan.  The  opening  and 
closing  of  the  valve  may  be  carried  out  by  means  of  a 


»1  i|, 


pulley  and  weight,  or  by  means  of  a  crank  as  now  in  use. 
A  suitable  cushion  is  provided  either  on  the  valve  itself  or 
on  the  pan  consisting  of  india-rubber  or  like  material  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  the  force  of  the  valve  when 
opening  and  shutting.  The  said  valve  or  d  trap  may  be 
made  of  any  suitable  metal  or  material. 

This  trap  or  valve  may  be  advantageously  applied  to 
urinals. 

Claim, — The  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  valve 
d  in  combination  with  the  vent-hole  ?,  cushioning/,  Ac  , 
as  described  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

9,726.  (1889.)  Improved  Discharge  Pipe  for  Wateb- 

Closets.     F.  Bolus,  47,  Western  Road,  West  Brighton. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  the  perfect  preventioa 

of    sewer  gas  rising  in  water-closets.      It  consists  of  a 

rectangular  tube,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 

which  is  inserted  in  a  vertical  part  of 

the  existing  discharge  pipe,  either  in  the 

basement  or  exterior  of   the  house,  so 

that   where  two   or  more    closets    are 

drained  by  the  same  discharge  pipe  it 

will  serve  for  the  whole. 

Within  this  rectangular  tube  three 
valves  are  provided,  hinged  so  as  to  open 
downwards,  and  weighted  so  as  to  regain 
the  closed  position  after  the  sewage  has 
passed  down  through  them.  B  shows 
one  of  the  valves  opened.  The  valve  is 
hinged  to  a  sloping  shield  D,  which  is 
provided  to  prevent  any  sewage  from 
I    9\  ^/%  .'lE  lodging  at  the  back  of  the  hinge  of  the 

valve.  This  shield,  as  well  as  the  valve 
seating,  is  provided  with  a  rim,  to  en- 
sure the  whole  being  perfectly  air-tight, 
as  shown  by  A.  C  represents  the  weights 
by  means  of  which  the  valve,  after  being 
opened  by  the  downward  course  of  water 
or  sewage,  is  closed  again.  FF  are 
cylindrical  pipes  at  either  end  of  the 
rectangular  tube  for  connection  with  the 
main  body  of  the  existing  discharge  pipe. 
When  the  apparatus  is  in  operation, 
as  the  second  valve  opens,  the  first  one 
closes,  and  the  same  with  the  second 
and  third,  thus  preserving  a  completely 
air-tight  trap.  The  action  is,  of  course, 
quite  automatic,  whilst  the  whole  lends 
itself  to  thorough  flushing  agents. 

Claim, — The  apparatus  complete  as 
described,  with  its  advantages  of  effec- 

^ci- ^       tiveness  and   cheapness,   and  the  ease 

with  which  it  may  be  applied  to  any  existing  water-closet 
or  other  discharge  pipe  in  which  there  is  a  danger  of 


I  foul  gases  rising. 


^iyiLiz.t;u  uy 
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LIST  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS 

RELATING  TO   SANITATION. 

Fbom   Sept.   2,    1889,  to  Sept    30,    1889. 

[77it«  List  is  specially  compiled  for  the  Sanitary  Recosd 
by  Messrs.  Rayner  j*  Cassell,  Patent  Agents,  37, 
Chancery  Lane,  Holhom^  from  whoin  all  further 
information  relating  to  Patents  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation, gratuitously.'] 

September  S.— Ko.  13,75^.  Bskno  Bruko  Beikavk,  64, 
Peckbam  Park  Boad,  Old  Kent  BoacL  Encyclopedic  toilet 
papers. 


September  4.— No.  i3»95a.  Charles  Csabtbse,  6,  Bream's 
Baildmgs.    ImproTements  relating  to  drain  pipes. 

September  5.— No.  13,980.  Bodbbicx  Macdomald,  96, 
Bocbanan  Street,  Glasgow.  Improvement«  in  ond  relating  to 
syphon  valve  cisterns  for  the  flashing  of  water*clo8ets  or  other 
purposes,  and  appliances  therefore. 

September  7.— No.  14,145.  Peter  Hot  &  Jmo.  Jokes, 
333,  High  Holbom,  London.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
drainsg€. 

September  8.— No.  14,175.  James  Alsxandeb  Beattis, 
63,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow.    Improvements  in  ventilators. 

No.  14,319.  Ben  Potter  t  Warwick  Charles  Steele,  53, 
Chancery  Lane,  London.  Supplying  to  a  water-closet  basin,  or 
other  flashing  cistem,  or  to  water-carts,  a  disinfecting  fluid. 


September  10.— No.  14,337.  William  Phillips  Thompsoit, 
6,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  and  appertaining  to 
flushing  apparatus.    (Albt  WUhelm  Marann,  Germany.) 

No.  14,350,  Sydney  Pbdrice  Wood,  Market  Street,  Torquay. 
For  an  invention  for  use  as  a  slop  pail  and  commode  combined, 
to  be  known  as  "  The  Torquay  patent  self-ai  ting  slop  nail." 

No.  14,393.  Jko.  PBOcrroB,  34,  Southampton  Buildings,  Lon- 
don. An  improved  oxidising  agent,  applicable  especially  to 
disinfecting  sewage  and  other  waters,  and  in  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  same. 


September    13.— No.    14.434.     Matthias    Bobiksok,    61, 
lonthgate  Street,  Winchester,  Hampshire.    Soaping  and  spong- 
ing combined  when  washing  and  bathing,  and  to  do  named  "  The 


soap  and  sponge  'em.' 

September  14.— No.  14,488.  Jas.  Duckett  &  Alf.  Duckett, 
8,  Quality  Court,  London.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
wajste  water-closets. 


September  16.— No.  14,583.  Bobert  Sodebovist,  115, 
Cannon  Street,  London.  New  or  improved  apparatus  for  purify- 
ing water. 


September  18.— No.  14,1x3.  Geo.  Edward  Davis,  301, 
Great  Clowes  Street,  Manchester.  Improvements  in  water  puri- 
fying apparatus. 

No.  i4>734*  Frank  Pullen  C^ndy,  7,  Staple  Inn,  Middlesex. 
Iminovements  in  the  deodorizatiou  and  purification  of  sewage 
ana  other  tx>lluted  matter. 

September  18.— No.  14,779.  Joseph  Couch  Kent,  40, 
Stamford  Hill,  Stoke  Newington.  Improvements  in  automatic 
disinfectors  for  supplying  disinfectors  to  urinals,  closets,  and 
drains. 

No.  14,787.  Alfbbd  William  Michell,  3,  Prospect  Terrace, 
St.  John's  Boad,  Chelmsford.  An  improved  joint  for  drain  or 
otlter  pipes,  and  sanitary  goods. 

September  21.— No.  14,890.  Alexandeb  Findley  Mobri- 
SOH  at  Matthew  Ingram,  The  Hygeia  Works,  Manchester. 
Improvements  in  water-closet  ai  paratus. 

No.  14,914.  William  Godson  Little,  Blendon  Cottage,  Bex- 
ley,  Kent.    Improvements  in  soap. 

September  23.— No.  14,951.  Edwin  Ackroyd,  so,  Charles 
Street,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  imxnrovements  in  filters.  (Edmund 
Ackroyd,  New  Zealand.) 

No.  14,985.    Pbrcital  Walter  Sr.  Geor&e,  34,  Southampton    ' 
Boildings,  London.    An  improved  street  gully.  ! 

September  26.— No.  15,171.  Chas.  Edward  Percy  Gabriel, 
IS,  Cherry  Street,  Birmingham.  Improvements  in  syphon  cis- 
terns for  flushing  water-closets  and  other  similar  purposes.  | 


I 
The  Portuguese  Government  is   empowered  to  make  t 
contracts  for  the  drainage   of  Coimbra  on  the  Berlier   . 
or  eny  other  system  which  may  seem  preferable. 

Notification   of   Infectious  Diseases. — The    Ply- 
month  County  Conncil  and  the  Dartmouth  Town  Council  ' 
haye  adopted  the  Infections  Diseases  (Notification)  Act. 


NEW    INVENTIONS. 


NEW  PERFECT  COMBUSTION  GAS-BURNER. 
It  would  appear  that  at  last  the  great  objections  to  the 
use  of  gas  stoves,  either  for  heating  or  cooking  purposes, 
that  have  hitherto  been  held,  on  account  of  both  the  un- 
pleasant odour  and  unhealthiness  of  the  fumes  caused  by 
the  incomplete  combustion  of  the  gas,  are  about  to  be 
surmounted. 

Messrs.  Terreneau  &  Co.,  of  128,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  are 
now  introducing  a  very  simple  but  efficient  attachment, 
to  be  fixed  to  the  burners  of  gas  stoves  of  all  descriptions, 
which  so  perfectly  equalises  the  proportions  of  air  and 
gas,  and  so  thoroughly  regulates  their  combination  and 
supply  to  the  burner,  that  a  perfect  combustion  is  se- 
cured, the  whole  of  the  gas  being  consumed,  with  an 
entire  absence  of  the  slightest  smell  or  escape  of  any 
noxious  or  unpleasant  product  into  the  air  of  the  room 
where  it  is  used.  This  simple  apparatus  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Henry  Cox.  So  perfect  is  the  combustion  of  the 
gas,  that  it  is  claimed  a  gas  stove  with  a  Cox's  attachment 
can  be  used  for  warming  the  apartments  of  persons  with 
the  most  delicate  and  sensitive  lungs. 

The  difficulty  that  has  been  experienced  in  overcoming 
the  unpleasant  and  unhealthy  fumes  that  have  accom- 
panied the  use  of  many  makes  of  gas  stoves  is  perhaps 
the  principal  reason  why  they  have  not  been  almost 
universally  adopted  for  cooking.  That  difficulty  need  no 
longer  exist ;  and  as  the  patent  burners  can  be  attached 
to  any  stove  at  the  mere  cost  of  the  burner  itself,  no  one 
need  now  suflfer  from  the  effects  of  unconsumed  gas  or 
unpleabant  odours.  Mr.  Cox*s  appliance  may  almost  be 
described  as  the  one  thing  needed  to  make  a  gas  stove 
perfect,  either  as  a  heater  or  cooking  apparatus,  and  we 
recommend  all  medical  men,  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  sanitary  reform  to  go  and  see  the  stoves  in  action  at 
Pall  Mall.  We  are  informed  that  ^lessrs.  Terreneau 
intend  exhibiting  stoves  both  for  cooking  and  heating  at 
the  Brewers*,  the  Food  and  Cookery,  and  also  the  Cattle 
Shows  to  be  held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington, 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  The  "  Boudoir  *'  stove  for 
warming  halls  and  rooms,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Ter- 
reneau is  a  very  pretty  and  compact  affair,  and  can  be 
fitted  with  appliances  for  boiling  water,  and,  if  required, 
cooking  an  early  breakfast  or  late  supper.  The 
**  Boudoir "  is  finished  in  black  japanned  iron,  white 
enamel,  or  nickel  plated  so  as  to  suit  all  tastes  and  all 
purses. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS  ON  SANI- 
TARY SUBJECTS  PUBLISHED  SINCE 
AUGUST   15,  1889. 

(7b  be  had  of  Messrs.  P.  S.  Kikg  &  Son,  6,  King 
Street,  Westminster,  S,  W.) 

Artizans'  Dwellings. — ^Return  of  Houses  reported  as 
unfit  for  Human  Habitation  in  1883  to  1888,  and 
of  the  Proceediogs  taken  under  the  Artizans  and 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Acts Id. 

Births,  &c.  Ireland.— Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Ireland  for  the 
year  1888.     26th  Annual  Report.     8vo,  ...  Is.  6d. 

Diphtheria. — Mr.  Spear's  Report  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  upon  the  Prevalence  of  Diphtheria  in 
the  Peni stone  Registration  Sub-District,  and  upon 
certain  Occurrences  therein  of  Enteric  Fever  (No. 
46) 6d. 

Enteric  Fever.— Dr.  Gresswell's  Report  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  in 
the  Rural  Sanitary  District  of  Stourbridge,  and  on 
the  recent  Pi*evalence  of  Enteric  Fever  there. 
(No.  45)    3d. 

India. —  Report  on  Sanitary  Measures  for  the  year 
1887-88.     Vol.  XX^jyjIl^?.^.^.y..?rrf.>;^.>:<^^lB.  6d. 
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Inebriates. — Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector  of 
Retreats  under  the  Inebriates' Acts,  1879  and  1888, 
for  the  year  1888,  with  Appendix,  New  Rules, 
&c 2d. 

Lunacy. — Report  of  Committee  on  the  Lunacy  Acts 
Amendment  Bill 2d. 

Thirty-first  Annual    Report   of  the   General 

Board  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland, 
with  Appendices.     8vo Is.  8d. 

Thirty-eighth    Annual     Report    on    Lunatic 

Asylums  in  Ireland,  with  Appendices.    8vo....  7d. 

London  Cemeteries. — Area,  Number  of  Interments, 
&c.  &c  Id. 

Sanitary  Regulations. — Special  Report  from  the  Select 
Committee  to  whom  were  referred  all  Prirate 
Bills  promoted  by  Municipal  and  other  Local 
Authorities,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  create 
Powers  relating  to  Police  and  Sanitary  Regulations 
which  deviate  from,  or  are  in  extension  of,  or  are 
repugnant  to  the  General  Law od. 

Acts.    Session  z88g. 

51. —  General  Police  and  Improvement,  Scotland id. 

72. — Infectious  Diseases  Notification  1  Id. 

50. — Local  Government f  Scotland ^^«^* 

41. — Lunacy  Acts  Amendment   8d. 

€4. — Public  Health ,  Cholera  Prevention ^d. 

11. — Sale  of  Horseflesh^  ^r..  Regulation id 

14. — Town  Police  Clauses Jd. 

21. —  Weights  and  Measures  2jd. 

♦ 

POLICE    COURT    CASES. 


SALE  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT  (1875). 
Adulterated  Milk. 

At  the  Exeter  Police  Co  art,  before  Messrs.  G.  Frank- 
lin (Chairman),  J.  Knapman,  and  C.  Westron,  John  Hill, 
A  dairyman  was  charged  with  selling  adulterated  milk. 
Mr.  G.  R.  Shorto  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Brown  defended. 

Mr.  Shorto,  in  stating  the  facts  of  the  case,  said  that 
he  m*ght  mention  that  the  inspector  took  six  samples  of 
milk  on  the  day  in  question,  and  four  of  them  he  found  to 
be  adulterated. 

John  Wreford,  inspector  of  nuisances  for  the  City  of 
Exeter,  said  he  saw  Mr.  Hill  delivering  milk  on  the  day 
in  question.  He  asked  for  a  pint  of  milk,  which  was 
supplied  from  a  small  can.  He  saw  3Ir.  Hill  supplying 
Mr.  Daw  from  the  can,  and  he  asked  for  a  pint  of  milk 
from  the  same  can.  Mr.  Hill  hesitated  at  first,  and  then 
said  it  was  scald  milk.  He  was  ultimately  served  with 
the  milk,  and  he  then  asked  Mr.  Daw  if  he  thought  he 
had  bought  new  milk,  and  he  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
He  supplied  the  public  analyst  with  one  sample,  and  he 
reported  that  it  contained  13  per  cent,  of  water. 

The  Chairman  said :  Mr.  Hill,  we  have  not  the  least 
•doubt  that  the  charge  brought  against  you  has  been 
proved,  viz.  that  of  selling  milk  with  a  certain  amount  of 
water,  as  laid  by  the  Town  Clerk.  The  cases  have  been 
very  plentiful  of  late,  and  no  one  but  the  public  are  the 
sufferers.     You  will  have  to  pay  408.  and  costs. 

Charles  Solater,  dairyman,  was  summoned  for  supplying 
milk,  the  same  being  adulterated  with  water. 

Mr.  Wreford  said  he  took  a  sample  of  the  milk  beins? 
supplied  to  the  Exeter  Workhouse  on  August  23. 
He  supplied  a  portion  to  the  public  analyst,  and  he 
reported  that  the  milk  contained  10  per  cent,  of  water. 

Mr.  Brown  made  an  application  that  both  samples,  the 
one  kept  by  the  officer  and  the  one  kept  by  his  client, 
should  be  analysed  by  the  authorities  at  Somerset  House. 
This  was  done ;  but,  unfortunately,  defendant's  sample 
was  broken  on  the  way,  although  securely  packed.  The 
other  bottle  was  analysed,  and  found  to  contain  8  per  cent, 
of  water. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Bench  said :  That  the  magistrates 
had  carefully  gone  into  the  case,  and  came  to  the  decision 
that,  as  the  analysis  made  at  Somerset  House  practically 


confirmed  the  decision  of  the  city  analyst,  the  Bench 
considered  the  case  proved,  and  fined  defendant  £1  and 
expenses. 

OnLT  80  PER  GENT.  OF  OhICORT  I 

At  the  Liscard  Court  House,  Messrs.  J.  and  T. 
Ekl wards,  of  Brighton  Street,  Egremont,  were  summoned 
on  the  information  of  Superintendent  Hindley,  that  they 
did  sell  to  a  person  a  certain  quantity  of  cofifee  which  was 
not  of  the  nature  and  substance  demanded. 

Constable  Tudor  stated  that  he  went  into  the  defendant's 
shop,  and  amongst  other  aiiiicles  asked  to  be  supplied 
with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cofifee,  for  which  he  paid 
threepence.  On  receiving  the  coffee,  he  told  the  young 
man  who  served  him  that  he  had  bought  it  in  order  to 
have  it  analysed,  and  divided  the  cofifee  into  three  equal 
parts,  sealed  them  up,  and  numbered  them. 

Mr.  J.  Edwards  :  Was  there  not  a  label  on  the  packet 
of  cofifee  ? 

Witness:  Yes.  It  said  at  the  bottom  that  it  was  a 
mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory. 

Superintendent  Hindley  deposed  to  receiving  the  coffee 
and  sending  it  to  Dr.  Carter  Bell,  on  the  same  day,  for 
analysis.  He  received  the  report  as  follows : — "  The 
coffee  is  adulterated  with  80  per  cent  of  chicory.'* 

Mr.  Edwards  said  that  pure  coffee,  which  cost  Is.  3d. 
to  Is.  4d.  per  pound  in  the  wholesale  market,  could  not 
be  reasonably  expected  to  be  retailed  at  Is.  per  pound. 
He  had  sold  coffee  for  many  years  in  the  same  way ;  and 
the  practice  was  followed  all  over  the  country. 

Major  Chambres  (in  giving  the  decision  of  the  Bench) 
said  that  according  to  the  law  the  fact  of  coffee  being  sold 
as  a  mixture  did  not  save  the  person  from  being  brought 
up  for  fraud.  However,  they  would  not  impose  a  penalty, 
as  they  thought  it  would  be  a  sufficient  punishment  when 
it  became  known  that  the  defendants  had  so  adulterated 
their  coffee. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH  ACT   (1876). 

Exposing  Diseased  Mba.t  foe  Sale. 
At  the  Summons  Court,  Guildhall,  Nottingham,  before 
Messrs.  S.  Butler  and  S.  H.  Sands,  Isaac  Davis  Clay,  of 
53,  Cross  Street,  was  charged  with  unlawfully  exposing      ^ 
for  sale  in  the  Cattle  Market  on  Soptember  11,  a  diseased 
cow,   the    flesh   of    which   was   unfit   for    human  food.       i 
The  facts  of  the  case,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Harris  (of  the       , 
Town  Clerk's  office),  were  that  on  September  11,  a  cow 
was  brought  into  the  Cattle  Market.      The  animal  was      | 
noticed  on  its  entrance  by  the  inspector,  who  even  from 
a  cursory  glance  could  see  that  it  was  in  a  very  bad 
condition,  ill,  and  quite  unfit  for  food.     The  attention  of 
other  officials  was  called  to  the  cow,  and  Mr.  Taylor, 
veterinary  surgeon,  whose  advice  was  sought  in  regard 
to  the  case,  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  animal 
was  ill,  and  that  it  was   suffering   from   tuberculosis. 
The  beast  was  afterwards  slaughtered,  and  the  condition 
of  the  flesh  was  found  to  bear  out  Mr.  Taylor's  surmises. 
The  man  who  brought  the  cow  into  the  market  had  made 
a  statement  showing  that  his  master  (Clay)  was  its  owner. 
All  the  witnesses  called  for  the  prosecution,  including 
Dr.  Whitelegge,  said  that  the  flesh  of  the  animal  was 
unfit  for  food.     The  defendant  said  that  he  bought  the 
cow  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Smith,  of  Wilford,  three  weeks  ago. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
High  Sheriff  of  the  county  would  sell  him  a  diseased 
beast.     That  gentleman,  moreover,  had  had  milk  fromyt 
the  day  before  it  changed  hands,     Mr.  Butler,  the  chair- 
man, said  that  the  case  was  a  very  bad  one,  and  it  a&a 
been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bench  that  the  cow 
was  diseased.     The  defendant   would  be  fined  £15,  0^ 
two  months'  imprisonment. 

Diseased  Meat. 
At  the  Borough  Court,  Bolton,  Mrs.  AUce  G^e^^^j 
tripe  dealer,  Deansgate,  was  charged  with  ^*^^  / 
beasts*  elders  and  a  beast's  stomach  which  were  unfit  wr 
food,  in  her  possession.  The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  K-^; 
Hinnell),  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  Corporatior^,  ^7 
whom  the  proceedingii^feft^  J^^sJ^i^tilptSdiv?^* 
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Glerk  explained  that  Mrs.  Gleave  carried  on  a  very  exten- 
sive business  of  tripe  dealing  and  dressing  at  Church  Wharf, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  her  trade  imported  from  Ireland 
large  quantities  of  entrails  which  were  brought  in  bags 
on  a  lorry  from  the  railway  to  the  entrance  of  her  pre- 
mises.   The  contents  of  the  bags  were  then  emptied  into 
a  barrel  whicli   was  in   charge  of  the  foreman  of  the 
works.      Amongst  the  entrails  were  a  number  of   cows' 
elders  or  udders,  and  these  were  dressed  for  food  at  the 
same  place  as  the  tripe.     A  quantity   of   fat  was  also 
brought  from  Ireland,  but  that  was  not  made  up  for  food, 
being  melted  down  to  tallow   in  another  part   of    the 
premises.    Inspector  Wagstaffe,  after  previously  warning 
the  defendant,  visited  her  place  of  business  on  September 
10,  and  saw  a  lorry  drawn  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
works,  and  entrails  being  unloaded  into  barrels  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Gleave.      At  his  request  a  servant  brought  a 
number  of  udders  from  the  building  in  which  tripe  dress- 
ing was  carried  on,  and  on  examining  them  the  mspector 
found  them  to  be  infected  with  tuberculosis.     They  were 
retained,  examined  by  the  medical  officer,  condemned, 
and   ordered  to  be  destroyed.      Mrs.    Gleave   employed 
agents  in  Dublin  to  purchase  the  entrails,  &c.,  and  these 
were  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  servants,  therefore 
the  moment  they  got  into  the  possession  of  the  agent  they 
were  in  Mrs.  Gleave*s  possession.     Mrs.  Gleave,  on  being 
questioned,  said  the  udders  were  not  intended  for  food 
until  they  were  carefully  examined  by  her  foreman.    In- 
spector Wagstaffe  gave  evidence   confirming  the   Town 
Cflerk's  statement,  and  Dr.  Sergeant  (medical  officer  of 
health)  also  gave  corroborative  testimony  as  to  the  dls- 
eaaed  condition  of  the  entrails.     Mr.  Byrne,  barrister,  of 
Manchester,  for  the  defence,  admitted  that  the  udders 
were  unfit  for  food,  but  contended  that  tkey  were  not 
intended  for  consumption,   a  line   of  defence  which,  if 
proved,   would  entitle    him  to    acquittal.      His  clients 
had   not    had    time  to   even  examine   the   meat    when 
the  inspector  appeared  on  the  scene.     William  Gleave,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Gleave,  stated  that  for  some  time 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  works,  and  had 
given  instructions  for  the  meat  to  be  carefully  examined, 
and  if  in  any  way  diseased  to  be  destroyed.     The  Dublin 
agent  was  authorized  to   procure  good  meat.      James 
Swarbrick,  employed  by  the  defendant,  stated  that  he 
had  strict  orders  not  to  prepare  anything  for  food  which 
was  not  right.      Henry  Gallon,  tJso  an  employ^  of  the 
defendant,  stated  that  the  udders  were  always  examined 
tjefore  being  taken  into  the  food  place.     The  udders  in 
question  had  not  been  into  that  part  of  the  premises,  as 
they  were  not  examined.      Nathaniel  Green    also    gave 
similar  evidence,  stating  that  the  bad  udders  were  ordered 
to  be  placed  in  the  tallow  vat.     The  presiding  magistrate 
(Mr.  R.  N.  Gottrill)  observed  that  he  and  Ms  colleague 
had   given  this  case  their  very  serious  consideration,  and 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  defendant 
was  '*  guilty."     Taking  into  consideration  the  magnitude 
of  3fTS.   Gleaves'  business,  and  also  the  evil  results  from 
the   distribution  of  bad  meat  throughout  the   borough, 
they  could  do  no  other  than  inflict  a  heavy  penalty — that 
of  XI  per  piece  of  meat,  or  £19  in  all,  and  the  costs  of 
tbo  case. 

Unbound  Fish. 
Robert  Hewitt,  120,  Blackburn  Street,  at  the  same 
court,  was  charged  with  having  three  pieces  of  unsound 
tiah  in  his  possession  on  September  16.  The  Town  Clerk 
prosecuted.  Inspector  Wagstaffe  visited  the  defendant's 
premises  on  the  date  mentioned  and  found  three  pieces  of 
jskate,  weighing  8  lbs.,  exposed  for  sale  in  the  window 
alon^  with  a  quantity  of  other  fish.  The  skate  was  bad, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  The  defendant  urged 
that  the  fish  was  not  intended  for  sale,  and  had  been 
inadvertently  placed  in  the  window  by  a  lad.  A  fine  of 
2a.  for  each  piece  was  imposed,  with  the  costs. 

Alleged  Unsoxtnd  Meat. 
At  the  Scarborough  Borough  Police  Court,  before  Mr. 
Thomas    Whittaker    and     other    magistrates,     William 
Thompson  was    summoned  for  unlawfully  exposing  for 


sale  two  legs  of  mutton,  which  were  diseased  and  un- 
wholesome. The  town  clerk  (Mr.  Gtoo.  Dippie),  who 
appeared  for  the  prosecution,  said  the  action  was  taken 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  Mr.  Appleyard  ap- 
peared for  accused. 

Mr.  James  Bastiman,  inspector,  said  that  on  Thursday, 
September  12,  he  saw  two  legs  of  mutton  on  defendant's 
stall  at  the  Market  Hall  exposed  for  sale,  which  to  his 
mind  were  not  sound.  The  meat  was  wet  and  flabby, 
and  he  took  possession  of  it,  and  reported  it  to  the 
medical  officer  of  health  (Dr.  J.  W.  Taylor),  who  after- 
wards condemned  it.  It  was  also  seen  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Teale,  one  of  the  justices,  who  also  stated  that  it  was 
xmfit  for  human  food. 

Mr.  Taylor,  medical  officer  of  health,  said  he  saw  a 
leg  of  mutton,  and  a  leg  and  a  loin.  It  had  been  a  very 
** muggy  "night  and  the  morning  was  also  so.  He  did 
not  discover  any  traces  of  disease  in  the  meat,  although 
he  had  examined  it  carefully.  In  his  opinion,  however, 
the  meat  was  unfit  for  food  and  unwholesome,  being  so 
clammy.  He  did  not  think  the  meat  was  sound  the  night 
before,  much  less  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  by  the 
officer,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  fully  justified  by  the 
condition  of  the  meat  in  the  action  he  had  taken. 

Mr.  Teale  said  he  saw  the  meat  on  the  afternoon  in 
question,  and  he  considered  it  unwholesome  and  unfit  for 
food.  He  felt  that  the  action  of  the  inspector  was  f uUy 
justified  by  the  condition  of  the  meat.  In  his  opinion 
the  sheep  was  diseased  at  the  time  it  was  killed,  as  ho 
thought  it  utterly  impossible  that  a  kidney  should  stink 
so  badly  as  it  did  in  the  time  from  death.  A  sound 
sheep  would  not  be  in  such  a  bad  condition  as  he 
found  it. 

Mr.  Bastiman  was  again  recalled,  and  said  defendant 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  submit  the  meat  to  his  own 
medical  man.  Witness  did  not  put  any  impediment  in 
the  way  of  this  being  done. 

The  Town  Clerk  said  the  law  on  the  point  was  that 
defendant  could  not  call  in  any  other  medical  opinion, 
but  the  justice  called  in  to  certify  the  meat  unsound  was 
the  only  party  who  could  do  so. 

Defendant  was  fined  20s.  and  costs. 

Offence  against  the  Public  Health  Act. 

At  the  Wallasey  Petty  Sessions,  John  Povall,  of  IG, 
Victoria  Road,  New  Brighton,  was  summoned  by  the 
Wallasey  Local  Board  for  not  abating  a  certain  nuisance 
on  his  property.  No.  3,  East  View,  Seabank  Road,  Lis- 
card,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  J.  Ross  Brown,  bar- 
rister-at-law.  It  appeared  that  on  June  14  last  complaint 
was  made  by  the  occupier  of  the  house  that  the  pan- 
closet  inside  the  house  was  in  a  foul  condition,  that  the 
flush  of  water  was  insufficient,  and  that  the  closet  in  the 
yard  had  a  defective  hopper,  and  that  the  flush  was  in- 
sufficient.    There  were  also  defects  in  the  pipes. 

Mr.  Danger,  solicitor  to  the  Local  Board,  having 
proved  the  serving  of  notices  upon  Mr.  Povall  requiring 
these  defects  remedied  within  a  certain  time,  asked  that 
a  substantial  penalty  might  be  inflicted,  as  the  defects 
were  very  serious. 

Mr.  Salmon,  the  Surveyor  to  the  Local  Board,  stated 
that  a  complaint  was  made  at  his  office  on  June  14  last, 
in  respect  of  the  bad  state  of  certain  closets  in  No.  8, 
East  View,  Seabank  Road.  The  house  was  inspected  and 
the  inside  closet  was  found  in  a  foul  condition,  the  yard 
closet  with  a  bad  description  of  hopper,  and  both  with 
insufficient  flush.  The  soil  pipe  was  insufficiently  ven- 
tilated, and  the  bath  gully  xmtrapped  and  otherwise 
defective.  A  notice  was  served  upon  the  owner  to  abate 
the  nuisance,  and  reported  to  the  Health  Committee.  He 
visited  the  premises  on  the  12th  of  the  present  month, 
and  found  the  defects  still  existed. 

Mr.  Povall  said  the  houses  had  been  built  nine  years, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  the  sanitary  arrangements 
were  considered  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Ross  Brown,  the  occupier  of  the  premises,  in  reply 
to  the  defendant,  stated  that  the  flush  was  insufficient, 
and  that  disinfectants  had  L^f^iJ>jy(];L^^^  ^^  4PV^^^^ 
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smells  which  emanated  from  the  closets.  When  he  took 
the  house  Mr.  Povall  undertook  to  put  in  a  modern 
water-closet. 

The  Bench  considered  that  the  defects  should  have 
been  remedied  long  ago.  The  defendant  would  be  fined 
£1  10s.  6d.,  including  costs,  and  the  necessary  altera- 
tions would  have  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  notice  within  seven  davs. 


REVIEWS. 


The  Elements  of  Vital  Statistics,  By  Arthur  News- 
holme,  M.D.,  Lond.  Swan  Sonnenschein  <&  Co. 
Dr.  Newsholmb's  book  is  designed  to  supply  an  un- 
doubted want  which  has  long  been  felt  by  students  of 
vital  statistics,  by  medical  practitioners  intending  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  public  hygiene,  and  Dy  newly- 
appointed  medical  officers  of  health.  In  his  preface  the 
author  describes  how,  on  his  first  appointment  as  medical 
officer  of  health,  he  experienced  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing trustworthy  guidance  in  the  statistical  portion  of  his 
duties.  He  found  that  **  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  sources 
of  trustworthy  information  were  the  official  reports  of  the 
Registrar-General  and  some  scattered  articles  in  encyclo- 
paedias, and  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies."  As 
a  student,  therefore,  he  set  to  work  to  get  up  the  subject, 
and  **  from  the  notes  gradually  accumulated  during  the 
years  which  have  since  elapsed,"  he  has  prepared  the 
present  guide  to  the  subject.  The  attempt  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  a  subject  like  vital  statistics,  and 
simultaneously  to  prepare  a  guide  to  the  subject  for  the 
use  of  others,  is  ambitious,  and  almost  invites  failure. 
Under  these  somewhat  unfavourable  conditions.  Dr.  News- 
holme  may,  therefore,  be  congratulated  on  having  pro- 
duced a  book  which,  notwithstanding  inevitable  defects, 
will  undoubtedly  be  useful  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
studying  the  subject.  The  book,  although  bearing  un- 
mistakable signs  of  the  want  of  a  firm  and  thorough  grasp 
of  the  subject,  is,  on  the  most  essential  points,  sound  and 
trustworthy.  Those  who  read  it  carefully  and  intelli- 
gently may  learn,  under  the  author's  direction,  to  detect 
and  avoid  **  a  large  mass  of  statistical  information  which 
is  untrustworthy  in  its  methods  of  compilation  and 
arrangement,  and  fallacious  in  its  inferences."  It  is  no 
depreciation  of  this  book  to  point  out  that  it  is  in  the  main 
a  rearranged  precis  of  the  memorial  volume  of  selections 
from  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Farr,  which,  under  the 
title  Vital  Statistics^  was  published  in  1885  by  the  Sani- 
tary Institute.  The  memorial  volume  contains  the  cream 
of  the  statistical  contents  of  Dr.  Farr's  invaluable  contri- 
butions to  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar-General,  and  if  Dr. 
Newsholme  has,  as  he  suggests  in  his  preface,  gone  to  the 
fountain-head  and  made  his  own  selection,  his  work  affords 
a  singular  corroboration  of  the  selective  judgment  of  the 
editor  of  the  volume  issued  by  the  Sanitary  Institute. 
This  volume  is  probably  too  bulky  and  too  costly  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  student,  and  Dr.  Newsholme  was 
undoubtedly  wise  in  recognizing  the  demand  for  an 
abridgement,  and  its  publication  at  a  moderate  price.  It 
is  stated  in  the  preface  that  in  dealing  with  this  subject 
**  the  substantive  facts  must  be  derived  chiefly  from  the 
Registrar-General's  Reports  ;  and  when  it  is  not  otherwise 
stated,  the  reader  may  assume  that  the  facts  adduced  in 
the  following  pages  are  derived  from  the  same  source." 
Notwithstanding  this  general  statement,  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  value  of  the  work  would  have  been  much  increased 
by  more  frequent  notes  and  references  to  statements  of  fact 
and  opinion  in  the  work  which  we  recognize  as  extracted 
from  Dr.  Farr*s  Vital  Statistics^  or  the  official  reports  in 
which  the  selected  portions  were  originally  published. 
The  student,  however,  would  often  be  glad  to  know  more 
definitely  the  source  of  the  facts  quoted,  and  whether  the 
opinions  are  those  of  the  author,  or,  if  not,  the  authority 
on  which  they  are  given. 

Putting  aside  defective  details  for  the  present,  we  should 
point  out  what  we  conceive  to  be  two   obvious  draw- 
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backs  to  the  book,  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
students  for  whose  use  it  is  more  especially  designed.  In 
the  first  place,  the  book  gives  very  indefinite,  and  in  some 
respects  inaccurate,  descriptions  of  the  main  sources  of 
our  information  on  vital  statistics — that  is,  of  our  system 
of  census  enumeration  and  of  civil  registration  of  mar- 
riages, births,  and  deaths.  In  the  second  place,  that  part 
of  the  subject  dealing  with  life  tables  and  duration  of  life 
is  treated  in  a  too  technically  actuarial  and  mathematical 
manner  for  the  use  of  students ;  this  is  to  be  regretted,  for 
a  knowledge,  at  any  rate,  of  the  principles  which  govern 
the  life-table  method  is  almost  essential  to  tho  construc- 
tion of  sound  and  trustworthy  mortality  statistics,  and  to 
the  power  of  drawing  true  inferences  therefrom.  This 
information,  however,  for  the  use  of  ordinary  students, 
should  not  have  been  so  technically  treated. 

Dr.  Newsholme,  in  a  brief  introductory  description  of 
the  contents  of  the  census  reports,  says,  with  regard  to 
ages — "  The  accuracy  of  the  information  under  this  head 
has  been  impugned,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  mean 
age  of  females,  as  returned  in  England,  exceeds  the  mean 
age  of  males  by  ten  months,  so  that  the  tendency  of  women  to 
understate  their  ages  evidently  only  operates  in  comparatively 
small  numbers."  The  italics  are  ours,  and  we  cannot  help 
wondering  who  is  responsible  for  this  original  inference,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  see  any  possible  connection  between  the  pro- 
bable occasional  understatement  of  age  by  women,  and 
the  excess  of  the  mean  age  of  living  females,  which  is 
obviously  due  to  their  greater  longevity.  Then,  again, 
the  following  description  of  the  system  of  registration  is 
both  bald  and  inaccurate  with  reference  to  a  subject  of  the 
first  importance  to  a  student  of  vital  statistics : — "  The 
registration  of  births  and  of  deaths  is  performed  either  at 
the  offices  of  local  registrars  or  the  houses  of  the  people. 
Copies  of  the  certificates  are  forwarded  to  the  General 
Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  where  they  are  collated 
and  abstracted;  and  from  these  abstracts  the  weekly, 
quarterly,  and  annual  reports  of  the  Registrar-General  are 
prepared."  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  system  of 
registration,  of  the  precise  information  contained  in  tho 
Death  Register,  and  of  the  relations  between  the  public, 
certifying  medical  practitioners,  registrars,  and  medical 
officers  of  health,  we  hold  to  be  essential  to  all  engaged, 
or  proposing  to  engage  themselves,  in  the  construction  of 
mortality  statistics,  but  Dr.  Newsholme's  burlesque  de- 
scription of  the  system  of  registration  in  the  above-quoted 
paragraph  is  as  misleading  in  its  deficiencies  as  it  is  in- 
accurate in  its  statements.  We  may  note,  moreover,  that 
the  present  law  concerning  the  burial  of  still-bom  children 
is  described  later  on  in  the  book  in  a  manner  which  is  not 
precisely  accurate,  and  is,  therefore,  misleading.  We  may 
refer  to  another  point  where  the  student  should  have 
received  the  assistance  of  further  information  concerning 
the  details  of  our  registration  system.  In  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  the  due  correction  of  mortality  statistics  for 
deaths  in  institutions,  it  is  said  that  <<in  provincial  towns, 
however,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  corrections 
are  commonly  avoided."  The  student  and  junior  medical 
officer  of  health  is  not,  however,  told  how  he  is  to  obtain 
the  necessary  information  concerning  these  institution 
deaths,  neither  is  he  even  told  that  the  previous  residence 
of  persons  dying  in  institutions  is  now  inserted  in  the  death 
register,  in  order  to  afford  the  means  for  carzying  out 
this  necessary  correction  of  mortality  statistics. 

We  have  said  that  on  the  essential,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  controversial,  portions  of  the  subject  Dr.  News- 
holme is  in  the  main  sound  and  trustworthy,  and  his 
chapter  on  statistical  fallacies  is  undoubtedly  useful, 
although  here  the  matter  is  put  together  in  a  manner 
showing  too  plainly  the  seams  in  the  patchwork  incidental 
to  the  system  of  depending  too  much  upon  actual  notes  and 
extracts,  inatead  of  using  them  as  material  to  write  upon. 
No  student  who  uses  Dr.  Newsholme's  guide  will,  how- 
ever, have  any  excuse  for  neglecting  the  due  considera- 
tion of  age  and  sex  constitution  of  a  population  in  the 
construction  of  vital  statistics  ;  or  for  basing  conclusions 
as  to  health  condition  in  different  populations,  or  in  dif- 
ferent oUsses,  upon  tb^,fl^<?l^uf81>U^^^?t^ich  must 
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be  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  mean  age  of  the 
liTing;  or  for  reasserting  the  old  Letheby  fallacy  that 
"  the  birth-rate  is  the  controlling  element  of  the  death- 
rate,  and  a  high  birth-rate  causes  a  high  death-rate"; 
and  so  with  many  other  sources  of  fallacy  concerning 
which  Dr.  Newsholme  effectually  puts  his  readers  on  their 
guard. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  risk  incurred  in  undertaking  to 
write  a  guide  to  such  a  subject  as  vital  statistics  without 
thorough  knowledge,  and  to  the  xmmistakable  signs  in 
this  book  of  the  author*s  want  of  a  firm  and  thorough 
grasp  of  his  subject.  While,  therefore,  space  forbids  us 
to  notice  more  than  one  or  two  instances  of  the  short- 
comings arising  from  these  disabilities,  which  we  marked 
during  reading,  it  is  due  both  to  Dr.  Newsholme,  and  to 
his  readers,  that  we  should  refer  to  one  or  two  instances 
to  justify  the  opinion  we  hare  expressed.  Take  for 
iDstaJice  the  controversial  subject  of  the  inter-relation  of 
birth-rates  and  death-rates.  Dr.  Newsholme  has  read 
and  made  numerous  extracts  from  what  has  been  written 
gn  the  subject,  and  is  evidently  convinced  that  Dr.  Farr 
and  not  Dr.  Letheby  had  the  best  of  the  argument.  He 
points  out  that  a  high  birth-rate  does  not  cause  a  high 
death-rate,  and  that  neither  does  a  low  birth-rate  cause  a 
low  death-rate;  but  he  goes  beyond  his  text  and  the 
truth  when  he  adds  that  *Hhe  exact  converse  of  this 
holds  good,  the  death-rate  controlling  the  birth-rates." 
The  fact,  however,  is  that  both  birth-rate  and  death-rate 
are  controlled  by  age-distribution,  and  neither  can  be  said 
to  be  dependent  on  the  other.  Dr.  Newsholme's  interpre- 
tation of  the  true  relation  between  birth-rate  and  death- 
rate  is  vague  and  confused,  and  in  his  interpretation  he 
mixes  up  the  influence  of  the  birth-rate  on  the  age-con* 
Btitution  of  the  population  with  the  influence  of  the 
age-constitution  of  the  population  on  the  birth-rate  ;  he 
omits,  moreover,  to  point  out  that  a  high  birth-rate 
necessarily  implies  that  the  population  contains  an  ex- 
ceptional proportion  of  young  adults  living  at  low  mor- 
tality ages,  and  consequently  a  small  proportion  of  elderly 
persons  living  at  ages  when  the  death-rate  is  high.  In 
conclusion  it  is  stated,  <<  the  rule  therefore  is  that  the 
lower  the  average  age  of  a  population  (mean  age  of  the 
living)  the  lower  ought  its  death-rate  to  be."  This  may 
generally  be  the  case,  but  it  would  be  very  easy  to  show 
that  there  can  be  no  invariable  rule  to  this  effect. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  one  more  example  of 
the  danger  of  wholesale  collection  of  statistical  ex- 
tracts, without  the  help  of  sound  knowledge  to  assist  in 
discriminating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  In  discussing 
the  effect  of  migration  upon  mortality  statistics  Dr. 
Xewsholme  remarks  that,  <'In  the  case  of  districts 
inhabited  by  artisans  and  labourers  there  is  always  an 
extraneous  population  pressing  in  to  fill  the  vacuum 
caused  by  removal  or  death,  so  that,  as  pointed  out  in 
regard  to  Liverpool  by  Dr.  Trench  (misprinted  French) 
in  I860,  the  same  house  may  in  one  year  represent  the 
accidents,  deaths,  and  diseases  of  twenty-four  persons, 
instead  of  the  six  persons  which  the  census  gives  for 
each  house."  Now,  if  this  arrant  nonsense  had  found  place 
in  the  chapter  on  fallacies,  and  its  error  had  been  duly 
explained  as  a  warning  to  students,  no  fault  could  have 
been  found  at  its  being  pressed  into  service  by  Dr.  News- 
holme, but  it  is  a  little  too  bad  to  find  it  seriously  quoted 
in  a  guide  to  vital  statistics,  and  commented  on  in  the 
following  words:  '*  Of  course  the  chances  of  death  are 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  times  a  house 
or  a  bed  is  occupied  during  the  year  " ;  and  further  on, 
speaking  of  the  ingress  of  visitors  to  such  a  town  as 
Brighton  (for  which  the  author  is  medical  officer  of  health), 
he  uses  the  following  expression:  "the  chances  of 
death  increasing  with  the  frequency  (sic)  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  undergoes  change.^  It  is  difficult  to 
speak  too  severely  of  such  blundering.  Either  this  is  an 
example  of  careless  and  thoughtless  writing,  or  Dr. 
Newsholme  cannot  entirely  be  trusted  to  guide  others 
to  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  vital  statistics. 
Ho  deliberately  compares  a  house  to  a  hospital  bed,  and 
crravely  argues  that  a  house  that  is  inhabited  by  twelve 


sets  of  tenants  in  a  year  should  have  twelve  times  as 
many  deaths  as  a  house  occupied  by  one  set  of  tenants 
throughout  the  year ;  or,  put  in  another  way,  that  if  one 
set  of  tenants  should  live  in  twelve  different  houses  dur- 
ing the  same  year,  the  deaths  in  the  family  should  be 
twelve  times  as  many  as  if  they  had  resided  in  one 
house  throughout  the  year.  How  enormously  high  the 
death-rate  of  such  a  seaside  resort  as  Brighton  ought  to 
be,  if  Dr.  Newsholme  is  right  in  asserting  that  the 
chances  of  death  increase  with  the  frequency  of  change 
in  the  population  of  the  town ;  for  the  constant  influx  and 
efflux  of  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  stay  only  a  week 
or  even  a  day  in  Brighton  is  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge. It  would  appear  from  this,  as  well  as  from  his 
description  of  a  death-rate  on  page  76  of  his  book,  that 
Dr.  Newsholme  has  no  clear  and  definite  idea  that  an 
annual  death-rate  per  1,000  implies  the  number  of  deaths 
that  occur  among  1,000  persons  each  living  through  a 
complete  year  of  life.  Otherwise  he  could  not  have 
fallen  into  the  error  of  stating  that  twelve  sets  of  tenants, 
inhabiting  one  house  for  a  month  at  a  time,  would  give 
twelve  times  as  many  deaths  as  one  set  of  tenants  inhabi- 
ting the  house  for  twelve  consecutive  months. 

Some  handy  guide  to  vital  statistics  was  so  much 
wanted  that  this  book  will  undoubtedly  be  useful,  and  wo 
cannot  therefore  regret  that  Dr.  Newsholme  should  have 
had  the  courage,  with  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  to  prepare  and  publish  his  manual,  trusting  pro- 
bably to  have  the  opportunity  to  revise  and  rewrite  por- 
tions of  it  whenever  a  second  edition  should  become 
necessary.  Students  who  have  not  time  and  inclination 
for  studying  the  subject  first  hand  from  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Farr,  will  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  News- 
holme for  his  condensed  version,  which,  notwithstanding 
blemishes,  some  of  which  we  have  referred  to,  will  afford 
them  assistance  in  a  more  convenient  form  than  has 
hitherto  been  available. 


The  Medical  Hand-hook  of  Life  Assurance,  By  J  AS.  E. 
Pollock,  M.D.,  F.R.O.P.,  and  Jas.  Chisholm,  Fel- 
low of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  pp.  253.  Messrs. 
Gassell  &  Co. 
This  work  has  the  rare  merit  of  brevity,  and  is  both  com- 
prehensive and  detailed.  The  problems  that  come  before 
the  medical  examiner  in  life  assurance  are  set  forth  with 
admirable  clearness  and  precision  ;  each  paragraph  con- 
tains some  contribution  of  value  ;  it  bears  a  number,  and 
throughout  the  400  paragraphs  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
is  redundant  or  fails  to  convey  some  useful  information 
or  counsel.  Most  of  them  are  open  to  argument,  and 
might  form  a  text  for  long  and  profitable  discussion,  but 
the  aim  has  manifestly  been  to  arrive  at  a  clearly  defined 
conclusion,  and  to  express  it  as  concisely  as  possible. 

The  first  few  pages  deal  with  the  modes  of  examination 
of  candidates,  from  which  it  appears  that  whilst  the 
most  accurate  and  advanced  methods  of  examination,  as 
applied  to  the  sick,  are  required,  something  more  is 
needed  by  the  assurance  examiner  than  is  required  of  the 
ordinary  hospital  physician. 

The  sentences  dealing  with  prognosis  from  physiognomy, 
the  modes  of  detecting  fraud,  and  the  examination  of  the 
suspected  drinker  are  full  of  wise  insight. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  the  "  free  liver,"  who  gene- 
rally bears  on  his  nose,  his  cheeks,  his  tongue,  or  his 
soft  palate  the  evidence  of  frequent  debaucheries,  will 
prepare  himself  by  a  course  of  abstinence,  of  Turkish 
baths,  of  aperients  and  bitters,  to  pass  under  the  scru- 
tinising eye  of  the  <<  insurance  doctor,"  who,  even  if  he 
detects  signs  indicating  habits  of  excess,  is  apt  to  be  put 
off  his  guard  by  the  volunteered  confession  of  a  '*  quite 
exceptional  carouse  "  on  the  previous  night. 

The  medical  examiner  needs  a  quiet  and  sympathetic 
manner  to  put  his  patient  at  his  ease,  and  thus  minimise 
the  nervous  palpitation  which  otherwise  interferes  with 
satisfactory  examination  of  the  heart ;  he  needs  firmness 
in  securing  precise  answers  to  questions,  and  tact  in 
getting  at  the  facts,  especially  as  regards  habits  of  dailv 
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We  commend  Dr.  Pollock's  advice  that,  having  thought- 
fully and  deliberately  arrived  at  a  decision,  and  written 
it  down,  it  is  wise  never  to  depart  from  it  unless  fresh 
evidence  is  adduced,  and  even  then  it  is  rarely  desirable 
to  make  any  change. 

The  physician  is  expected  to  be  **  faithful  and  farsee- 
ing."  Forecasts  imply  full  medical  knowledge  and  high 
intellectual  ability,  qualities  limited  to  very  few,  power 
of  observation,  memory,  experience,  capacity  of  estima- 
ting differences  and  generalising  with  accuracy ;  these 
can  only  come  to  the  cultured,  and  their  possession  is  a 
gift  to  be  highly  valued  and  not  rashly  set  aside. 

So  great  is  the  impoi-tance  of  this  work  that  we  are 
confident  that  its  distribution  among  the  medical  exa- 
miners of  the  various  insurance  offices  would  materially 
aid  them  in  giving  reliable  information  and  advice.  The 
directors  would  thus  secure  an  increased  freedom  from 
risk  in  country  cases.  Proposers  examined  at  a  distance 
might  prove  nearly  as  favourable  as  those  examined  by 
their  own  medical  officer. 

Whether  thus  freely  distributed  or  not,  we  are  confident 
that  this  will  long  be  regarded  as  the  text-book  for 
insurance  pi*actice. 

The  United  States  of  America  are  in  advance  of  the 
Mother  Country  in  that  they  have  established  a  Chair  of 
"  Life  Assurance  "  in  some  of  their  medical  schools.  The 
medical  curriculum  is  with  us  already  unduly  extensive, 
but  the  work  before  u8  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  might  rightly  form  a 
part  of  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  medical  educa- 
tion. 

We  turn  with  interest  to  the  chapters  bearing  on 
"  heredity,"  to  those  on  gout,  rheumatism,  heart  disease, 
phthisis,  &c, ;  to  the  relation  of  albumenuria  and  glyco- 
neria  to  life  expectancy.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  author  errs  rather  on  the  side  of  caution,  and  gives 
the  office  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

It  is,  however,  bold  to  criticise  one  whose  experience  is 
so  large,  one  who  has  so  carefully  balanced  conflicting 
opinions,  )>ut  we  believe  that  the  importance  of  hereditary 
influence  is  for  the  most  part  over-estimated,  while  gouty 
conditions  are  under-estimated. 

The  existence  of  pregnancy  as  affecting  insurance  is 
fairly  dealt  with,  the  statistics  of  mortality  in  first  con- 
finements (1  in  74)  more  than  justifying  the  customary  1 
per  cent,  extra  rating,  whilst  the  risk  (1  in  128)  in  sub- 
sequent confinements  calls  for  an  extra  rating,  although 
many  of  the  offices  seem  inclined  to  let  it  pass.  The 
tendency  to  simplification  and  the  removal  of  all  restraints, 
the  natural  outcome  of  competition  and  experience,  has 
led  to  the  equalization  of  risks  for  women  and  for  men, 
although  many  of  the  Scotch  offices  are  so  lacking  in 
gallantry  as  to  surcharge  all  ladies  whether  married  or 
single. 

We  look  in  'vain  to  find  adequate  information  about 
*' issue  risks,"  which  are  so  largely  incurred  in  some 
offices.  Again,  there  is  littlo  to  guide  the  medical  exa- 
miner to  a  health  assurance  society,  although  it  is  clear 
that  the  prospect  of  sudden  death,  so  specially  dangerous 
to  a  life  office,  would  not  interfere  with  the  acceptance  of 
an  assurer  in  a  health  office  where  the  payments  are 
made  only  in  the  case  of  illness  and  not  at  death. 

The  actuarial  calculations  and  tables  supplied  by  Mr. 
Chisholm  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  work,  but  in  a 
review  like  the  present  it  is  necessary  to  limit  our  criti- 
cism to  the  more  strictly  medical  side  of  the  inquiry. 

The  "  typical  cases  '*  at  the  end  are  most  instructive. 
The  charges  in  some  cases  seem  inadequate,  and  in  still 
more  are  excessive.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  the  as- 
pect of  the  proposer  with  his  many  characteristics,  incap- 
able of  tabular  expression,  must  always  guide  the  decision. 
Speaking  generally,  these  extra  charges  are  higher  than 
is  customary,  but  not  higher  than  is  justifiable.  When 
the  practice  of  insuring  invalid  lives  was  first  introduced 
it  was  deemed  right  to  surcharge  them  in  excess  of  the 
real  risk  in  order  that  the  healthy,  insured  at  ordinary 
rates,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  insured,  should  have 
no  ground  for  complaint. 


Many  offices  are  now  making  a  point  of  invalid  lives, 
and  with  a  view  to  attract  them  make  the  extra  ratin^^s 
unduly  low.  Thanks  to  the  Medical. Hand-book,  we  may 
now  hope  that  both  of  these  dangers  will  be  avoided. 


Sunmer  Diarrhosa  in  Cardiff,    By  Dr.  Edwabd  Wal- 

FORD.* 

Much  has  been  written  as  to  the  etiology  of  summer 
diarrhcBa,  especially  as  to  the  fatal  epidemics  among 
infants  which  usually  occur  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  and  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Paine  and  Dr. 
Walford  in  Cardiff  form  valuable  contributions  to  this 
literature.  Sir  John  Simon,  F.R.S.,  in  1866,  alluding  to 
the  reduction  in  the  death-rate  in  various  towns  caused 
by  works  of  sanitary  improvement,  writes  as  follows  :— 
^*  Foremost  I  must  name  Cardiff.  Of  the  monstrous 
mortality  which  that  town  suffered  before  its  sanitary 
works  were  constructed,  nearly  a  third  part  has  now 
ceased.  The  death-rate  bv  cholera  in  1848-49  was  208,  in 
1854  it  was  66,  in  1866  it  was  16^.  The  death-rate  by 
typhoid  fever  has  fallen  from  17|  to  10^,  and  that  by 
diarrhoBa  from  17 J  to  4i  per  10,000.  The  results  ob- 
tained  in  Cardiff  are  the  more  creditable  to  those  who 
have  wrought  them,  as  the  difficulties  to  be  conquered 
were  specially  great."  During  the  last  ten  years,  out  of 
a  total  of  978  deaths  from  diarrhosa  in  Cardiff,  729,  or 
about  74  per  cent. ,  occurred  among  children  under  one 
year  of  age.  The  number  of  deaths  from  diarrhoea  in 
towns  which  are  naturally  dry  is  much  less  than  in  towns 
situated  on  a  wet  soil.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Buchanan, 
medical  officer  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  very 
carefully  investigated  this  subject,  and  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  the  diarrhcBal  death-rate  is  higher  in  those  dis- 
tricts situated  on  a  retentive  geological  formation,  and 
that  where  much  drying  of  the  sub-soil  has  taken  place 
in  consequence  of  the  drainage  of  the  district  the  diarrhoeal 
death-rate  has  been  lowered.  Recent  observations  point 
very  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  essential  cause  of 
diarrhoea  is  a  micro-organism.  It  appears  that  as  regards 
Leicester,  in  those  districts  of  the  town  where  diarrhoea  is 
most  prevalent  the  air  is  most  contaminated  with  microbes 
or  their  germs  and  spores,  and  that  these  same  microbes, 
when  artificially  cultivated,  possess  the  power  of  inducing 
diarrhoea  in  the  human  subject,  that  those  districts  which 
contain  excess  of  micro-organisms  are  those  especially  in 
which  pollution  of  the  soil  and  air  has  been  going  on  for 
many  years.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  micro- 
organisms are  not  the  only  cause  of  infantile  diarrbcea. 
Dr.  Walford's  inquiries  concerning  the  deaths  of  infants 
from  diarrhoea  show  that  out  of  387  fatal  cases  only  four 
had  been  fed  entirely  from  the  breast,  316  on  cow's  milk, 
and  the  rest  on  other  kinds  of  food.  Artificial  feeding  of 
infants  appears  to  be  rare  amongst  a  purely  Irish  popula- 
tion, and  among  them  there  is  a  comparative  immonity 
from  infantile  diarrhoea.  Dr.  Walford*s  conclusions  as  to 
the  chief  factors  in  the  production  of  infantile  diarrhoea 
are: — 

1.  A  continued  mean  temperature  of  the  air  above  60^ 
F.,  and  of  the  earth  at  a  depth  of  4ft.  above  56''  F. 

2.  An  undralned  waterlogged  soil,  polluted  with  organic 
filth. 

8.  A  peculiar  sequence  of  meteorological  conditions,  t.e. 
a  wet  month  followed  by  a  hot,  dry  one. 

4.  The  development,  depending  on  or  favoured  by  the 
above  conditions,  of  micro-organisms,  which  are  the 
essential  causes  of  disease  and  which  find  a  suitable 
nutrient  material  in  the  various  foods  given  to  infants, 
more  especially  in'cows'  milk. 
Cremation   and  Urn- Burial,  or    the   Cemeteries    of  the 

Future.    By  W.  Robinson. 
Thebe  are  probably  few  scientific  men  at  the  present 
time  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  great  sanitary  advan- 
tages of  cremation  over  earth  burial.     The  subject  is  not 
an  attractive  one,  and  yet  the  education  of  the  public  in 
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this  matter  is  so  incomplete,  that  popular  leotures  and 
essays  setting  forth  the  dangers  and  abuses  of  earth 
burial,  as  illustrated  by  so  many  of  the  graveyards  and 
cemeteries  scattered  throughout  the  country,  are  pro- 
bably a  necessity.  All  the  same,  moderation  in  this  as 
in  other  controversies,  is  essential,  and  we  doubt  whether 
the  story  of  paupers*  graves  in  one  of  the  large  metro- 
politan cemeteries  being  dug  up  periodically  every  twelve 
years  and  the  coffins  and  human  remains  being  burnt  is 
one  likely  to  advance  the  credibility  of  the  cremationist 
advocacy. 

What  stands  in  the  way  of  cremation  is,  firstly,  the 
conservative  senthnent  of  the  people  in  the  matter  of 
disposal  of  their  dead,  and,  secondly,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  out  a  cremation.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  religious  sentiment  holds  any  sway  in  the  minds 
of  educated  and  sensible  people,  it  being  so  obvious  that 
cremation  merely  effects  in  an  hour  what  it  takes  10  to 
50  years  of  burial  in  the  earth  to  accomplish,  the 
ultimate  result  in  both  cases  being  the  same.  We  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  only  satisfactory  method  of 
overcoming  the  prejudice  still  existing,  and  of  acquaint- 
ing the  public  generally  with  the  dangers  to  health  of  the 
system  of  earth  burial,  which  are  even  now  becoming 
something  more  than  a  name  in  the  populous  districts 
surroonding  the  metropolitan  cemeteries,  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and  we  strongly 
iii;ge  upon  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  and  the  other  advocates 
of  cremation  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  the  desirability 
of  moving  for  such  a  conunission  in  the  next  session  ef 
Parliament.  The  present  system  is  bad  for  the  present 
generaiion,  but  it  will  be  far  worse  for  succeeding  ones  ; 
and  it  behoves  us  all  to  make  an  effort  to  prevent  our 
own  decaying  bodies  from  being  a  legacy  of  disease  and 
death  to  our  heirs  and  successors. 


NOTES    ON    BOOKS. 


The  Journal  of  Coniparativt  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 
Edited  by  J.  M'Fadyjban,  M.B.,  B.Sc,  F.R.S.E., 
M.R.C.y.S.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College.  (Edinburgh :  W.  and  A.  E.  John- 
ston). 
This  is  a  useful  and  interesting  quarterly,  that  is  now 
entered  on  its  second  year.  Among  all  the  crowd  of  pro- 
fessional journals  that  claim  attention,  there  is  room  for 
this.  It  has  begun  well,  and  has  a  strong  editor  and  no 
lack  of  accomplished  contributors.  In  the  number  for 
the  current  month,  which  lies  before  us,  are  articles  on 
subjects  of  especial  interest  to  medical  officers  of  health, 
e.g.  on  the  tuberculous  meat  cases  at  Glasgow,  and  on 
meat  inspection.  We  would  also  draw  attention  to  an 
article  on  tubercular  mastitis  in  the  cow,  and  a  carefully 
prepared  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  on  Epizootic 
Abortion.  The  publication  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
cats  and  coloured  lithographs,  and  neatly  printed  on 
toned  paper,  while  the  subscription  price  is  only  ten 
shillings  a  year.  We  wish  Mr.  M*Fadyean  the  success 
he  certainly  deserves. 


'I'he  Gag  and  Water  Companies'  Directory,  pp.  256,  Gas 

Works  Statistics,  pp.   104,  and  Waterworks  Statistics 

pj).  40.    Edited  by  Charles  W.  Hastings.    London : 

Hazel],  Watson,  &  Viney,  Limited.     1889. 

Mb.  Hastdtos  sends  us  his  annual  statistics,  which  bear 

evidence  of  a  very  strict  revision  ;  he  states  that  almost 

all  the  returns  are  made  up  to  the  31st  December  last, 

and  the  changes  in  management  have    been  carefully 

noted  up  to  the  moment  of  going  to  press. 

The  Directory  is  no  doubt  a  most  useful  one  to  those  who 
have  occasion  to  consult  its  carefully  edited  columns.  It 
is  in  the  gasworks  statistics  that  we  search  in  vain  for 
any  indications  that  gas,  amidst  the  battle  of  lights,  has  in 
any  degree  lost  ground  Utely.     There  is,  indeed,  plenty 


of  evidence  that  the  development  of  this  industry  still 
continues  with  unabated  strength.  In  a  locality  like 
Sheffield,  for  instance,  where  a  previous  return  estab- 
lished a  consumption  of  1,889,000,000  cubic  feet,  the 
latest  return  in  these  statistics  furnishes  1 ,446,000,000 
cubic  feet,  amounting  to  an  annual  increase  of  nearly  4 
per  cent.  Turning  to  Leeds,  Mr.  Hastings*  figures  do  not 
assist  us  much,  but  it  is  within  our  own  knowledge  that 
the  increase  from  1886  to  1887  reached  61,000,000,  or 
3*8  per  cent.  At  Nottingham  an  increase  from 
1,281,000,000  to  1,813,000,000  cubic  feet  is  established, 
or  nearly  2^  per  cent.  At  Birmingham  there  is  an 
increase  from  8,843,000,000  to  8,482,000,000  cubic  feet, 
exactly  4  per  cent.  At  Plymouth  the  increase  is  over 
5  per  cent. ,  at  Derby,  under  3  per  cent.  We  have  looked 
carefully  for  indications  of  any  appreciable  decrease  and 
find  none. 

The  flourishing  returns  from  the  corporation  under- 
takings is,  indeed,  remarkable.  As  a  more  particular 
instance  of  this,  the  case  of  Leicester  may  be  mentioned, 
where,  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  works  by  the  Council, 
the  price  was  2s.  lOd.  Reductions  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made,  until,  as  shown  in  the  returns,  the  price 
is  now  2s.  4d.  in  the  borough.  During  these  ten  years 
the  nett  profits  made  amounted  to  £210,281.  The  local 
authorities  paid  £31,080  to  a  sinking  fund,  £20,000  to 
reserve  and  renewal  funds,  and  the  balance, £159, 201,  has 
been,  in  the  interval,  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the 
general  district  rate. 

Results  of  this  kind,  bringing  into  strong  relief  the 
advantages  of  transfers,  are  not  calculated  to  strengthen 
monopolies  in  gas  or  anything  else. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  in  the  Directory  several  new 
records  of  transfers,  Edinburgh,  Cockermouth,  Wilton, 
&c. ,  as  evidence  of  the  continued  appreciation  in  which 
gas  xmdertakings  are  wisely  held  by  our  communities  ; 
amongst  these  the  instances  of  Marple  and  Mountain  Ash 
are  omitted. 

In  the  water  section  the  particulars  are  very  brief,  and 
supply  little  ground  for  comment,  and  some  form  like 
the  "Urban  Water  Supply"  1878,  moved  for  by  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  might  be  adopted  if  the  editor 
intends  to  do  justice  to  one  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  the  sanitary  question. 

Water  returns  of  this  description  generally  show  that 
the  meter  water  for  trade  purposes  is  charged  too  low  to 
manufacturers,  while  the  loss  this  incurs  is  recouped 
by  maintaining  the  water  rates  chargeable  against  the 
ratepsMca  at  a  uniformly  high  rate.  These  statistics, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  them,  appear  to 
confirm  this. 


On  Tuberculosis,  Being  a  Paper  read  by  James  Nivek, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Oldham,  on  March  16>  to 
the  Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  (Man- 
chester Centre). 
Dr.  NrVEN,  in  plain  words,  easily  understood  by  those 
he  addresses,  gives  a  very  careful  summary  of  what  is 
at  present  known  regarding  this  most  important  disease 
of  man  and  the  lower  animals.  He  briefly  tells  of  the 
diacovery  of  Koch,  the  investigations  of  Villemin,  Cohn- 
heim,  Ransome,  Comet,  and  others,  and  impresses  upon  his 
hearers  the  undoubted  fact  **that  consumption  is  the 
result  of  infection,  and  that  where  there  is  no  infection 
there  is  no  consumption."  From  this  he  goes  on  to 
indicate  the  procedure  which  may  be  adopted  to  diminish 
the  prevalence  of  consumption,  and  to  discuss  the  lines 
of  investigation  open  to  a  sanitary  inspector.  To  ascer- 
tain whether  inspectors  could  not  render  efficient  service 
in  this  direction.  Dr.  Niven  supplied  his  inspectors  with 
forms  of  inquiry  and  sent  them  with  these  to  houses  in 
which  were  recent  cases  of  consumption  selected  by  him. 
A  tabular  statement  of  the  facts  ascertained  is  inserted 
in  Dr.  Niven's  pamphlet.  There  is  much  that  is  sugges- 
tive and  original  in  this  little  book,  and  we  heartily 
recommend  it,  not  only  to  inspectors,  but  to^medical 
officers  of  health.  _ ^    -OOQIC 
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Proceedings  of  the  Assodatton  of  Public  Sanitnrt/  In- 
mertors  (North- Western  district).  Vol.  ii.  (1888-89). 
By  J.  H.  ToDHUKTER,  Park  Street,  Liscard. 
Wb  are  much  pleased  with  these  proceedings,  which  a 
yigtrous  life  in  a  yonng  and  useful  association,  and  one 
to  which  we  wish  every  success.  Dr.  William  Carter  at 
the  first  annual  dinner  made  an  admirable  speech. 
Amongst  many  useful  points,  he  urged  that  it  is  not  only 
by  the  removal  of  epidemic  and  infectious  disease  that  a 
locality  benefits  by  sanitary  inspection.  There  may  be 
a  complete  absence  of  the  disease  germ  upon  which 
typhoid  or  small-pox  depends.  There  may  be  no  scarla- 
tina in  the  district,  and  the  so-called  zymotic  death-rate 
may  be  low,  and  yet  the  health  of  the  district  may  be 
most  unsatisfactory.  It  is  too  much  the  custom  to  study 
what  is  called  the  zymotic  death-rate,  and  to  judge  from 
that  factor  as  to  the  general  health  of  a  given  district, 
and  it  is  often  assumed  that  because  that  form  of  disease 
is  not  so  fatal  as  in  other  places,  therefore,  the  sanitary 
state  of  that  district  is  satisfactory.  This  is  a  serious 
mistake.  I  want  the  public  to  become  aware  of  this  and 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  sanitary  work  can  go  much 
further  in  the  prevention  of  disease  and  death  than  this. 
Why  should  men,  women,  and  children  die  of  disease  at 
all  ?  There  is  no  provision  for  death  in  early  life  except 
by  accident,  ignorance  of  the  laws  ef  health,  and  neglect 
of  duty  towards  our  neighbour  on  the  part  of  somebody  ? 
And  agam,  the  half  of  the  deaths  which  take  place  might 
have  been  prevented  if  the  people  would  obey  the  laws 
of  health,  keep  their  houses  and  their  persons  clean, 
dispose  of  their  excreta  in  a  proper  way,  and  be  tempe- 
rate in  their  habits  of  living,  and  at  the  same  time  do 
their  duty  to  their  neighbour  by  avoiding  the  sophistica- 
tion of  articles  of  diet  or  indulging  in  the  mischief  of 
adulteration  for  the  sake  of  the  riches  which  follow  upon 
its  pursuit. 

In  the  body  of  the  proceedings  are  excellent  papers : 
on  <<  Other  Plans  than  Ours,"  by  EL  D.  Mathias,  being 
an  account  of  sanitary  work  in  different  countries  in  vari- 
ous ages  ;  on  **  The  Disposal  of  House  Refuse,"  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Salmon ;  on  <*  Sanitary  Work  in  Rural  Districts," 
by  W.  Bland ;  on  "  The  PubUc  Health  Act,  1876,  and  its 
Amendments,"  by  Wm.  W.  Marks;  and  on  **  Sanitary 
Work,  is  it  beneficial  to  the  Ratepayer  ?  "  by  A.  Stans- 
field.  As  a  foil  to  this  a  foolish  paper  on  <*  The  Essen- 
tials of  House  Sanitation,"  read  by  John  Davidson,  M.B. 
Edin.,  is  given.  Mr.  Davidson  having  shown  that  by  the 
application  of  heat  he  oould  drive  the  air  confined  in  a 
glass  tube  through  the  seal  of  a  water  trap  formed  in  a 
bend  of  the  pipe,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  air  (under 
ordinavy  conditions)  travels  freely  through  water  traps, 
and  therefore  that  it  is  absolutely  bettor  not  to  place 
water  traps  on  the  waste  pipes  from  sinks  and  baths.  In 
his  own  words,  '*  better  have  the  external  atmosphere 
entering  the  house  through  other  channels  than  a  stink 
trap."  All  this  is  very  foolish  and  pernicious.  Mr. 
Davidson  states  that  "  the  attainment  of  truth  is  at  all 
times  most  difficult,"  with  which  we  freely  agree ;  but  he 
goes  on  to  say,  *<  if  I  have  exhibited  an  iconoclastic  spirit 
and  destroyed  the  poor  images  of  deception  it  will  not  be 
matter  of  much  regret."  We  agree  also  with  this,  but 
there  is  much  virtue  in  your  *»if." 

Finally,  the  doctor  promises  to  disclose  further  dis- 
coveries at  a  future  date,  we  shall  await  with  calnmess 
the  promised  revelations. 

Report  on  the  Best  System  for  the  Maintenance  0/ Main 
Roods  in  the  County  of  Hertford,  By  Usban  A.  Sioth, 
A.M.LG.E.,  County  Surveyor  of  Highways. 
Thb  Local  Government  Act  of  last  year,  as  is  now  pretty 
well  known,  has  given  to  the  County  Councils  powers  and 
duties  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  their  main 
roads  which  no  county  authority  had  previoualy  possessed. 
Individual  members  of  the  Councils  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be 
expected  to  have  any  special  knowledge  of  road  mainte- 
nance ;  and,  at  present,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  duty  may  best  be 


performed.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  our  issue  of 
last  month,  and  we  there  pointed  out  generally  what  the 
powers  of  the  Councils  are.  The  report  now  before  us 
deals  practically  with  the  main  roads  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
states  very  clearly  Mr.  Smith's  opinion  that,  at  any  rat« 
in  the  rural  parts  of  the  county,  the  maintenance  of  the 
roads  «an  be  undertaken  more  efficiently  and  economically 
by  the  County  Council  than  by  the  existing  local  highway 
authorities.  Hitherto,  of  course,  these  different  authori- 
ties have  each  repaired  such  bits  of  main  road  as  are 
situated  within  their  respective  districts,  and  have  been 
repaid  out  of  the  county  chest  their  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  these  repairs.  There  are  no  less  than  180  pieces  of 
main  road  separately  repaired  under  this  system  in 
Hertfordshire  alone.  The  work  of  maintaining  these  sepa- 
rate pieces  is  necessarily  performed  differently  by  the 
different  surveyors  and  local  authorities,  and  has  appar- 
ently not  always  been  done  well.  But  it  has  been  very 
expensive,  costing  on  an  average  £65  per  mile  in  the 
rural  districts,  as  against  £26  lOs.  for  main  roads  in 
South  Wales,  and  about  £27  for  turnpike  roads  in  Eng- 
land previously  to  their  being  transferred  to  the  counties. 
Unless  the  Hertfordshire  Coxmty  Council  distrust  their 
surveyor's  judgment,  his  report  should  induce  them  to 
undertake  the  maintenance  of  their  own  main  roads,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  wasteful  system  of  local  management 
by  unpaid  surveyors,  who  do  not  understand  much  about 
roads.  The  report,  however,  is  valuable  outside  the 
boundaries  of  Hertfordshire,  and  in  districts  where  the 
old  system  of  local  maintenance  is  continued.  The  bad 
and  yet  expensive  roads  which  exist  in  many  parts  of 
England  are  due  chiefly  to  the  ignorance  of  local  sur- 
veyors. Mr.  Smith  has  drawn  up  an  excellent  memoran- 
dum for  the  guidance  of  such  men,  which  is  appended  to 
his  report.  If  the  post  of  surveyor  of  highways  was 
usually  filled  by  a  qualified  engineer,  many  of  the  maxims 
here  given  would  be  superfluous.  But,  unfortunately, 
many  worthy  men  who  have  the  care  of  roads  appear  to 
be  ignorant  of  such  elementary  principles  as  that  mud,  if 
left  on  a  road,  tends  to  wear  it  out,  that  if  stones  are  put 
on  too  large  it  tends  to  loss  of  material  and  spoils  the  road, 
or  that  metalling  should  be  laid  on  when  the  surface  of 
the  road  is  moist,  otherwise  much  of  the  material  is 
groimd  to  powder,  blown  awaj^as  dust,  and  lost.  We 
commend  the  report  and  its  appendix  to  county  coun- 
cillors generally,  and  wish  that  a  copy  of  it  were  in  the 
hands,  and  brains,  of  all  country  surveyors  of  highways. 


House   Drainage.      By  William  Mo&lbt  Eqolbstonb, 

Stanhope,  via  Darlington. 
In  this  little  pamphlet  the  author  takes  us  through  the 
elements  of  sanitation  in  a  concise  and  sensible  manner. 
The  work  is  more  especially  addressed  to  the  householder, 
whom  Mt.  Egglestone  wishes  to  rouse  to  a  proper  sense 
of  the  importance  of  his  subject.  We  can  recommend  the 
pamphlet  as  containing  a  readable  summary  of  sanitary 
practice,  as  well  as  descriptions  ef  several  ingenious 
novelties  introduced  by  its  author. 


Does  the  Use  of  Alcohol  Shorten  Life  f  By  Jambs  White. 

Manchester :  United  Kingdom  AUianoe. 
Thx  extraordinary  misuse  of  some  of  the  figures  in  the 
well-known  report  of  the  British  Medical  Association  on 
the  alcoholic  deaths  in  the  practice  of  a  number  of  the 
members,  has  elicited  quite  a  host  of  replies.  This  is 
one  of  the  latest  and  most  valuable.  Mr.  White  plainly 
sets  forth  the  fallacy  of  the  contention  that  because  one 
grouping  of  the  figures  in  the  returns  appeared  to  give 
a  longer  mean  duration  of  life  to  the  intemperate  than  to 
the  abstaining  patients  of  178  members  of  the  Association 
dying  at  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  therefore  the 
drunkards  had  been  longer' lived  than  the  teetotalers. 
Mr.  White  clearly  shows  that  the  figures  in  question  prove 
nothing  of  the  Idnd,  as  the  comparatively  snull  propor- 
tion of  teetotal  lives  reported  on,  and  the  average  age  of 
living  abstainers  cannot  be  compared  with  the  prepon- 
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derance  and  length  of  drinking  lives.  The  simple 
explanation  is  that  abstainers  are  not,  as  a  rule,  old 
enongh  (the  temperance  movement  having  been  of  only 
modem  growth)  to  show  anything  like  as  great  an  average 
of  long  life  as  drinkers.  Therefore  there  can  be  no 
comparison.  The  factors  are  not  eqnal.  The  anthor 
carries  the  war  into  the  opposing  camp,  and  shows  from 
a  comparison,  where  the  conditions  are  the  same,  in 
Tarions  Insurance  companies,  that  the  lives  0}  the 
abstaining  assured  have  been  considerably  longer  than 
the  lives  of  the  non-abstaining  assured.  It  is  brought 
out  that  the  British  Medical  Association  Committee  really 
reported  that  habitual  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors, 
beyond  the  most  moderate  amount,  actually  has  a 
tendency  to  shorten  life. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Audi  aUeram  partem. 

[^AU  eommunicaHoiu  muri  btar  tlie  Bignaturo  of  the  voriUn,  thottgh 
not  neoeuarily  for  pubUoation.^ 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  TO  THE 

MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH, 
I  WAS  glad  to  find  that  a  "  Rural  Inspector  "  had,  in  your 
number  for  July,  called  attention  to  the  model  answers 
given  to  the  questions  asked  in  the  examination  of 
inspectors  by  the  Sanitary  Institute.  I  had  myself  seen 
some  previous  ones  with  which  I  could  not  agree,  but 
was  much  less  able  to  give  my  assent  to  the  statement 
that  it  is  one  of  the  prescribed  duties  of  an  inspector 
<'  to  act  under  the  medical  officer  of  health."  It  is  this 
subordination  of  the  former  to  the  latter  against  which  I 
aak  you  to  allow  me  to  raise  my  protest. 

A  "Rural  Inspector"  has  clearly  shown  that  there 
are  many  circumstances  in  which  distinct  action  must 
be  taken  by  his  fellow  inspectors,  notwithstanding  any 
mstructions  to  the  contrary,  and  I  need  not  go  over  the 
same  ground  again.  The  matter,  in  my  opinion,  to  a 
great  extent,  rests  upon  what  is  the  status,  and  the 
individual  character  of  the  medical  officer  himself.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at  Leeds 
in  August  last,  £hr.  Brown  (Bacup)  gave  an  admirable 
aketoh  of  what  such  an  officer  should  be,  and  also  what 
should  be  the  conditions  of  his  appointment.  As  to  the 
former,  it  is  perhaps  a  little  Utopian,  and  a  trifle  beyond 
what  erring  human  nature  can  hope  to  attain  to ;  but  at 
all  events,  under  any  man  approaching  such  a  high 
standard,  with  his  heart  in  his  work,  and  unbiassed  by 
any  personal  considerations,  I  for  one  should  not  object 
to  work.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  all  these  model 
aketches  require  for  their  complete  realisation  the  abso- 
Inte  prohibition  against  private  practice.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  in  what  proportion  of  the  appointments 
this  proviso  is  included.  I  fancy  it  would  be  found  to  be 
a  very  small  one.  This  is  the  point  upon  which  mainly, 
but  not  entirely,  rests  the  question  of  what  should  be  the 
relations  between  the  two  officers.  A  medical  officer 
who  has  a  practice  to  make  to  eke  out  the  small  salary 
nsually  given,  or  to  retain  one  already  made,  is  placed 
in  a  very  unfair  position  when  he  is  asked  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  impartially  and 
conscientiously,  and  so  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it 
is  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  these  duties  very  often 
neglected.  Why,  then,  by  subordinating  the  one  man  to 
the  other,  make  two  useless  officers  instead  of  one  ?  But 
there  are  many  stronger  reasons  against  it  than  this.  It 
may  be  said  that  my  experience  is  exceptional.  Perhaps 
80  to  a  certam  extent — and  I  sincerely  hope  it  is — but 
here  is  a  sketch  of  a  real  medical  officer  of  health  in 
contrast  to  Dr.  Brown's  ideal.  This  gentleman,  after 
nine  or  ten  years'  tenure  of  office,  has  never  yet  set  his 
foot  within  several  of  the  parishes  of  his  district,  and  in 
the  case  of  some  others  has  still  to  inquire  where  they 
are,  and  what  is  the  road  to  them.    His  journeys  upon 


the  work  of  the  authority  certainly  average  less  than 
twenty  in  the  year,  and  as  a  rule  are  confined  to  the 
nearest  parishes,  and  yet  he  is  considered  to  be  in  a 
position  to  give  an  annual  report  as  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  union.  Within  the  limits  of  his  practice 
he  has  "no  eyes  to  see,  or  ears  to  hear,"  and  he  is 
swayed  both  by  personal  and  political  considerations. 
Would  the  writer  of  the  model  answers  alluded  to  above, 
hold  that  an  inspector  would  be  placed  in  suborination  to 
such  a  man  as  this?  Would  he  even  suggest  that  he 
should  work  with  him  on  such  lines  as  I  have  named.  I 
have  said  that  my  experience  may  be  somewhat  excep- 
tional, but,  anyhow,  the  circumstances  in  two  adjoining 
unions,  from  slightly  varied  causes,  are  not  much  better. 

G^enerally,  I  contend  that  the  two  officers  are  entirely 
distinct  in  their  character,  and  that  much  better  results 
will  be  attained  by  each  **  sticking  to  his  own  last " ;  the 
one  keeping  to  the  medical  aspect  of  things,  the  other 
attending  to  the  executive  work  required  in  the  removal 
of  nuisances,  the  prevention  of  diseases,  and  the  general 
sanitary  condition  of  the  district.  I  say  further  that 
every  inspector  should  be  required  to  make  an  annual 
report  as  to  the  work,  and  the  improvements,  if  any. 
made  in  each  parish  under  his  charge. 

In  conclusion,  let  the  dififerent  authorities  lay  aside  the 
extreme  apathy  with  regard  to  sanitary  matters  which 
now  exists,  more  particularly  in  rural  areas ;  let  them 
appoint  competent  men  for  each  office,  giving  them 
security  of  tenure,  and  see  that  they  carry  out  properly, 
without  fear  or  favour,  the  functions  assigned  to  them 
by  the  Public  Health  Act.  But  until  there  is  supervision 
exercised  over  the  performance  of  these  duties  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  now  carried  out  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  I  am  afraid 
that  much  improvement  cannot  be  looked  for  except  in 
the  dim  future. 

"Public  Health." 


TENURE  OF  OFFICE  OF  SANITARY  IN- 
SPECTORS. 
Sanitaby  inspectors  generally  cannot  too  much  thank 
you  for  drawing  attention,  in  your  August  issue,  to  the 
flagrant  exhibition  of  red  tapism  indulged  in  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  in  regard  to  the  case  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  sanitary  inspector  for  the  Shipton  and 
Silsden  districts;  it  is  a  graphic  illustration  of  how 
work  is  performed  in  the  "  circumlocution  office,''  to  the 
detriment  of  every  interest  concerned.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  the  practice  amongst  sanitary  inspectors  to  decry 
against  local  authorities  for  not  making  their  appoint- 
ments more  secure,  and  more  free  from  personal  in- 
fluence, but  here  we  have  a  case  of  a  local  authority 
willing  to  appoint  their  inspector  for  three  years,  when 
that  dear  old  woman,  the  Local  Qovemment  Board,  with 
its  usual  grandmotherly  propensities,  steps  in  and  says, 
<(  We  know  more  about  this  business  than  you,  and  beg 
to  inform  you  that  *  practice '  will  not  allow  of  your 
appointing  an  inspector  for  more  than  one  year."  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  these  officials,  comprised  in  the  atn- 
biguous  term,  »*  The  Local  Government  Board,'*  who  thus 
play  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  positions  of  sanitary 
officials,  could  not  be  made  to  undergo  the  same  humilia- 
tion, and  have  their  appointments  sanctioned  in  liko 
terms,  they  would  then  understand  the  matter  more 
forcibly  than  they  do.  This  is  not  the  first  case  in  which 
they  have  interfered  with  their  hampering  humbug 
called  "  practice,"  knowing  nothing,  or,  if  they  do, 
oaring  nothing  for  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
sanitary  inspector  to  henestly  and  fearlessly  do  his  duty 
without  security  of  tenure. 

I  would  suggest,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  that  the 
different  associations  of  sanitary  inspectors  in  the  country 
should  combine  with  a  view  of  approaching  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  with  the  object  of 
getting  this  baneful  "practice"  abolished,  or  if  the 
miserable  pettifogging  jealousies  of  the  associations 
will  not  allow  them  to  do  th||f,,^p|Q^\^n^t,9i[x>,J^hjtq^allis, 
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with  his  constant  readiness  to  assist,  arrange  a  meeting 
during  the  coming  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
when  other  questions  relating  to.the  duties  and  positions 
of  sanitary  inspectors,  and  their  relations  to  puhlio 
health,  might  he  discussed  on  lines  similar  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  medical  o£Scers  of  health  meet 
during  the  Congress.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation, 
I  am,  yours,  &c., 
September  2,  1889.  Sanitaby  Inspector. 


WHO  IS  THE  REAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH? 
I  NOTICED  in  a  widely  circulated  daily  paper,  that  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  medical  officers  of  health  in  connection 
with  the  Sanitary  Institute's  Congress  at  Worcester, 
much  was  said  about  the  authority  of  the  medical  officer 
oyer  the  sanitaiy  inspector  or  inspector  of  nuisances. 
One  eminent  M.D.  and  officer  of  health  candidly  saying 
"  he  did  not  believe  in  inspectors  of  nuisances,"  and  from 
the  generally  disparaging  remarks  the  thinking  public 
are  naturaUy  led  to  ask  the  question  propounded  above. 

The  inspector  has  hitherto  been  rightly  looked  upon  as 
the  practical  exponent  of  sanitation,  and  authority  of  the 
local  sanitary  authority.  The  whole  training  of  a  medi- 
cal man  is  directly  opposed  to  sanitation  and  freedom  from 
sickness,  his  study  is  to  cure  disease  not  to  prevent  it  by 
any  means,  and  the  public  will  surely  look  this  matter  in 
the  face  now,  and  ask  whether  a  highly-paid,  entirely 
theoretical  man  is  at  all  necessary  in  the  administration 
of  the  Public  Health  Acts.  We  are  evidently  suffering 
from  an  over-production  of  doctors,  and  they  think  this 
public  health  business  a  taking  and  paying  subject. 

With  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  dealing  with  in- 
fectious cases  in  hospitals  there  is  no  necessity  whatever 
for  a  local  authority  to  appoint  a  medical  officer  of  health 
as  he  has  hitherto  been  appointed.  His  position  should 
be  analagous  to  that  of  a  consulting  engineer,  to  be  called 
in  when  he  is  wanted. 

What  is  the  experience  of  towns  where  the  medical 
•fficer  is  engaged  in  private  practice  ?  Why  from  what 
I  can  learn,  and  as  I  once  saw  it  stated  by  an  alderman 
of  many  years  public  experience,  *Hhe  post  is  a  sine- 
cure." What  then  is  the  case  where  he  devotes  his 
whole  time  to  the  work  ?  Why  he  requires  a  whole  staff 
of  additional  inspectors  and  clerks  to  pile  up  his  vital 
statistics  and  particulars  innumerable,  which  cost  as 
much  again  as  his  own  salary,  and  are,  perhaps,  read  by 
one  member  of  the  council,  the  rest  voting  the  whole 
thing  a  humbug,  but  blindly  fancying  they  are  obliged  to 
continue  it. 

Members  of  town  councils  and  sanitary  authorities ! 
Does  your  medical  officer  of  health  do  anything  but 
office  work  or  work  that  could  be  equally  well  done  by 
your  inspector,  and  at  less  cost?  How  many  dirty 
cellars,  lodging-houses,  and  fever  dens  does  he  inspect  ? 
I  hear  the  answer,  none!  Then  who  does  the  work? 
Why  your  poor  slaving  inspectors  who  have  to  run  all 
the  risk  and  danger,  and  prepare  everything  to  your 
doctor's  hands,  so  that  he  simply  acts  as  errand  boy 
between  yourselves  and  your  offices ;  and  while  the  man 
who  has  done  the  real  work  is  kept  in  the  back  ground 
and  paid  perhaps  a  paltry  30s.  per  week,  you  pay  your 
doctor  from  £6  to  £20  per  week.  Is  this  just,  neces- 
sary, or  in  any  degree  right  ?  I  ask  our  authorities  and 
legislators  to  ponder  this  question — Who  is  the  real 
officer  of  health  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

October,  1889.  Bsiton. 

♦ 

SANITARY   JOTTINGS. 


Milk  Adultebatiok. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Wakefield  City  Council  the  Town  Clerk  reported  that 
certain  cases  taken  before  the  magistrates  for  adulteration 
of  milk  had  been  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  the  adul- 
teration did  not  exceed  9  per  cent.  He  was  directed  to 
write  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  subject. 


The  Medical  Officer  for  St.  Pancras  denies  that  there 
is  any  "  outbreak  "  of  scarlet  fever  in  Camden  Town,  on 
which  alleged  epidemic  the  press  have  been  saying  so 
much. 

By  the  Town  Police  Clauses  Act  (1889),  every  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority  is  empowered  to  make  bye-laws  as  to 
onmibuses,  char-k-bancs,  wagonettes,  brakes,  stage- 
coaches, &c. 

Maboate  Drainage. — The  Margate  Corporation  have 
signed  a  contract  for  £58,291  with  Messrs.  Cooke  &  Son, 
of  London,  for  the  completion  of  the  drainage  of  the 
borough 

Clown  and  Bablbobough  Sewerage.  —The  Worksop 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have  instructed  Mr.  W.  H. 
Radford,  C.E.,  of  Nottingham,  to  prepare  schemes  for  the 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  of  Clown  and  Barlborough. 

The  Dustman's  "Tip." — The  Lambeth  Vestry  has 
discovered  that  a  reason  why  many  dust-bins  are  over- 
crowded, to  the  detriment  of  health,  is  that  poor  people 
are  often  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  coppers  which  the 
men  extort  when  called  in  to  make  a  clearance.  To 
remedy  this  the  vestry  resolved  to  adopt  the  "pail 
system." 

The  Aston  Manor  (Birmingham)  School  Board  have 
decided  to  erect  swimming  baths  for  the  benefit  of  the 
scholars  attending  their  schools.  Some  opposition  was 
ofifered  on  the  ground  that  it  was  outside  the  provmce  of 
the  School  Board  to  provide  swimming-baths  for  the 
children,  but  the  chairman  (the  Rev.  W.  Elliott)  explained 
that  the  Education  Department  would  not  oppose  the 
expenditure  necessary  for  the  new  building. 

Sevebal  cases  of  poisoning  are  reported  to  have 
occurred  in  a  country  parish  near  Aberdeen.  It  appears 
that  the  recent  heavy  rains  burst  the  drain-pipes,  and 
the  water  in  the  wells  became  contaminatecL  Several 
workmen  employed  on  two  farms  have  been  attacked 
with  typhoid  fever  and  one  death  has  occurred. 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases  in  Schools.— 
The  school  teachers  in  France  are,  by  a  recent  regulation, 
compelled  to  notify  to  the  sub-prefect  of  the  department 
the  occurrence  of  any  case  of  epidemic  disease  which  may 
occur  among  the  children  under  their  charge.  They  must 
also  forward  to  the  same  official  a  quarterly  return  of 
cases ;  the  statistics  thus  collected  being  forwarded  to  the 
central  authorities  of  the  Public  Help  and  Sanitary 
Departments  in  due  course. 

Ebdington  Sewebage. — A  Local  Ghovemment  Board 
inquiry  was  held  on  October  4,  at  Gravelly  Hill,  near 
Birmingham,  and  presided  over  by  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor, 
engineering  inspector.  The  Aston  Rural  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity applied  for  powers  to  borrow  £5,000  for  the  sewerage 
of  a  part  of  the  Erdington  and  Witton  special  drainage 
district.  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  sanitary  engineer,  Not- 
tingham, is  the  engineer  for  the  scheme,  and  heexplftin«<i 
the  plans. 

Public  Slaughteb-houses  fob  the  Metbopolis.-- 
On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Longstafif  it  was  agreed  **  *°® 
meeting  of  the  London  County  Council,  held  on  October  1, 
"That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Sanitary  and  Specia 
Purposes  Committee  to  report  to  the  Council  as  to  tn 
desirabiUty  of  establishing  public  slaughter-houses 
throughout  London,  and  as  to  the  facilities  ^^>®"/'^*'  .-^ 
system  would  afford  for  the  better  inspection  of  the  me 
supply."  ^ 

Bbiohton   and    its    Sanitaby   Inspbctobb.  — a 
recent  meetmg  of  the  Brighton  Town  Council,  Dr.  iw 
holme  stated  that  at  his  suggestion  the  assistant  ?«^^^ 
inspectors  had  begun  to  attend  evening  classes  m  J^  p^ 
construction  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  .^. .  ^gg 
partment.  The  instruction  given  in  connection  witni 
classes  was,  he  stated,  of  great  importance  in  8*^. .  • 
work.      The  council,  at   Dr.    Newsholme's  ^^^^^t 
agreed  to  defray  the  fees  of  instruction  for  the  pr 
course,  viz.  13s.  for  eac^i^^^ji^^t^^^^^      ^^ 
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NOTICES    OF    MEETINGS. 


THE  METEOPOLITAN  PUBLIC  GABDENS  ASSOCIATION. 
At  a  meeting  of  members  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  on  October 
3,  grants  of  £31  and  £10  tos.  were  announoed  from  the  Skinners' 
and  Merchant  Taylors'  Companvs,  and  the  award  of  a  gold  medal 
from  the  Paris  Exhibition  for  the  maps  and  plans  shown  by  the 
Association  in  the  British  Economic  section.  It  was  agreed  to 
plant  ttrees  and  place  seats  on  an  embankment  by  the  river  at 
Putney,  to  offer  to  place  seats  on  Highgate  HiU,  and  to  embellish 
a  space  at  Piccadilly  Circus  with  shrubs  in  boxes ;  to  provide  a 
plan  for  the  laying-out  of  the  Pottery  Lane  Recreation  Ground 
Netting  Hill ;  to  plant  Bomford  Boad,  East  Ham,  with  trees ; 
aad  to  continue  communications  respecting  Bams  and  Wands- 
worth Commons,  Holland  Park,  and  Schemes  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners.  It  was  rejiorted  that  St.  Clement's  Ghuden, 
Folbam,  had  been  completed  and  orened  since  the  last  meeting  ; 
that  Lower  Grosrenor  Gardens  had  been  opened  during  tne 
month  of  September ;  that  four  seats  had  been  placed  in  recesses 
made  in  the  outside  wall  of  the  Vicarage  Gkirden  of  St.  Michael's, 
South  Bromley,  £. ;  that  the  Association  was  in  communication 
with  the  respective  authorities  relative  to  the  laying-out  of  dis- 
used burial-grounds  in  Seward  Street,  E.C.,  and  Church  Street, 
Ishngton.  Progress  was  rep<>rted  with  regard  to  the  agitation  to 
preserve  the  Bethnal  Green  Poor's  Land  and  the  Fiilhom  Town 
Meadows,  and  amongst  many  otiier  subjects  brougbt  before  the 
meeting  were  the  preservation  of  the  forecourts  in  Pentonville 
Boad,  the  site  of  Coldbath  Fields  Prison,  proposed  open  spaces 
ia  Newington,  Hammersmith,  and  West  Ham.  and  the  laying-out 
of  several  other  grounds.  The  Secretary  announced  that  H.M. 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  had  refused  to  allow  seats  to  be 
placed  on  the  triangle  at  Hyde  Park  C«tmer }  that  the  West- 
'njnster  District  Board  of  Works  bad  declined  a  similar  offer  for 
Koightsbridge  Green ;  and  that  the  London  County  Coimcil 
would  not  take  up  the  question  of  securing  a  certain  plot  of  land 
in  Camden  Town. 

♦ 

LOCAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


Srbxwsbukt  Watxr  Supplt.— The  Shrewsbury  Town  Council 
have  had  under  consideration  the  report  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham, 
C.E.,  on  the  improvement  of  the  water  supply,  in  which  he 
recommends  thai  a  further  supply  be  obtained  from  the  Severn, 
with  works  and  a  reservoir  at  Briton.  The  report  was  adopted, 
and  it  was  decided  to  seek  Parliamentary  powers  next  session  for 
carrying  out  the  works. 

Brrroir  Sbwaok  Schshe.— The  Sutton  Local  Board  has  de- 
cided to  purchase,  at  a  cost  of  £1,000,  some  additional  land  near 
the  proposed  site  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  when  the 
contemplated  scheme  is  carried  out. 

A  Check  ov  Oyxb-growdqio.— In  his  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Sweating,  Dr.  Jtanpia  Bum  Russell,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Glasgow,  explained  a  system  of 
ticketing  and  inspecting  of  small  houses  which  had  been  in  exis- 
tence in  Glasgow  since  i86a.  Houses  containing  not  more  than 
three  apartments  and  not  more  in  the  aggregate  than  a, 000  cubic 
feet  are  measured,  and  have  affixed  to  them  on  the  outside  door 
a  tinplate  ticket  on  which  the  cubic  contents  are  marked,  and 
the  number  of  inmates  allowed  in  consequence.  These  plates  are 
a  guide  to  the  night  inspectors,  who  compare  the  number  of 
inmates  they  find  with  the  number  the  house  ought  to  have,  and 
a  violation  of  the  bye-law  involves  a  summons  before  the  magis- 
trate. The  system  is  said  to  work  very  smoothly,  and  the 
authorities  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  great  preventive  of  over- 
crowding. 

A  MoDBL  DiSTBiCT.— Little  Crosby,  during  the  month  of  July, 
had  not  a  single  birth  or  death.  In  August  it  was  somewhat  less 
fortunate,  the  record  showing  one  of  each. 

Advltxbatiok  of  Dbuos.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Sanitary 
Committee  of  St.  Pancras  a  question  was  raised  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency or  otherwise  of  the  inspector,  under  the  Adulteration 
Act,  sampling  from  time  to  time  drugs  of  different  kinds.  Dr. 
Walter  Smith  moved  that  instruction  he  given  to  the  inspector  to 
<)Cca8ionaily  sample  drugs  when  he  thought  the  same  necessary. 
This  was  agreed  to. 

Pbbsehtation  to  Db.  Abthtb  Dowubs.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
Maldon  Union  Sanitary  Authority  held  on  September  34,  a 
beautifully-illuminated  address  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  C.  B. 
Leigh  (chairman)  to  Dr.  Arthur  Downes,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  as  a 
tokea  of  esteem  and  regard,  and  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
he  had  carried  out  his  duties  as  medical  officer  to  the  authority 
during  his  tenure  of  office,  which  extended  over  ten  years.  The 
presentation  was  made  in  felicitous  terms,  and  was  suitably 
acknowledged  by  the  recipient,  who  introduced  his  successor.  Dr. 
Thresh,  of  Viutoria  Park,  Manchester,  who  had  been  recently 
appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Chelmslord  and  Maldon 
Combined  Sural  Sanitary  Authorities. 

Ibsavitabt  CoNDiTioiff  OP  Chichsstbb.— The  special  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Chichester  Town  Council  to  fuUy 
investigate  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  have  presented 
their  report,  in  which  they  recommend  many  important  altera- 
tions, the  chief  of  which  is  the  carrying  out  of  a  main  drainage 
system  for  the  district.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  condition 
of  affairs  there,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  is  most  unsatis- 
factory. The  whole  of  its  drainage  is  said  to  be  conducted  into 
cesspools. 


Is  Tubbbcdlous  Meat  Wholesoxx  P— The  Sheffield  butchei-s 
recently  met  in  large  numbers  at  a  meeting,  which  was  swelled  to 
larger  proportions  by  deputations  from  adjoining  towns,  to  pro- 
test against  the  taction  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  who, 
instigated  by  the  prosecutions  at  Glasgow  and  other  places,  had 
condemned  the  carcase  of  a  young  beast  which  had  suffered  from 
tuberculosis.  The  butchers  contend  that,  ia  its  primary  sti^ge, 
the  disease  does  not  render  meat  unfit  for  human  tood  ;  medical 
opinion,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  meat  affected  by  the 
disease  at  any  period  is  not  wholesome,  and  not  fit  for  consump- 
tion. 

The  Salford  Working  Men's  Sanitary  Association  is  doing  a 
good  work  in  the  borough,  inquiring  into,  exposing,  and  remedy- 
ing insanitary  conditions,  in  which  it  has  had  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  Health  Committee  and  the  officers  of  the 
corporation. 

A  coKPLiMXirTABT  suppor,  by  special  inritation  of  Alderman 
Dr.  Eraser,  chairman  of  the  Hull  Corporation  Sanitary  Committee, 
was  given  on  September  34,  to  the  committee  and  staff  of  the 
Sanitary  Department,  to  "speed  the  parting  gnest,"  Mr.  William 
Jackling,  assistant  inspector,  who  had  recently  been  appointed 
to  the  Chief  Inspectorship  of  Maidstone.  Alderman  Fraser 
occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  Dr.  Mason  (medical 
officer  of  health),  Mr.  Close  (assistant  medical  officer).  Councillors 
Dr.  Holder,  Cohen,  and  Baven,  and  others.  The  chairman  also 
nresented  to  Mr.  Jackling  a  marble  clock,  as  a  token  of  the  resneot 
ne  was  held  in  by  the  staff,  and  a  liurge  number  of  co-workers 
added  their  testimony  to  his  general  worth. 

NxwpoBT  (Mon.)  Town  Council  resolved  that  the  Medical 
Officer's  salarv  as  Urban  Medical  Officer  of  Health  be  raised 
from  £iao  to  £170,  the  Post  Sanitary  salary  remaining  unaltered. 
The  Birmingham  Board  of  Guardians  have  decide!  to  adver- 
tise for  a  Master  of  the  Workhouse  at  a  salary  of  £300,  rising  to 
£a<o,  and  a  Matron  at  a  salary  of  £60,  rising  to  £85. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Salford  Town  Council  it  was  stated 
that  the  borough  was  threatened  with  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria, 
rbe  hospitals  were  so  over-crowded  that  the  doors  had  to  be 
shut.  An  instance  was  named  in  which  1 10  coses  were  crowded 
into  accommodation  intended  only  for  61. 

Am  Iksamitabt  abea  iv  Akcoats.— A  district  in  Ancoats,  32 
acres  in  extent,  and  with  an  estimated  x>opulation  of  5.654,  is, 
according  to  an  "  official  representation  "  made  by  Dr.  Tatham, 
Medi<  al  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Manchester  Town  Council, 
**  unlit  for  habitation."  The  evils  connected  with  such  houses, 
courts,  and  alleys,  and  the  sanitary  defects  in  each  area  cannot, 
he  contends,  be  effectually  remedied  otherwise  than  b>  an  im- 
provement scheme  for  the  rc-arrangement  and  reconstruction 
of  the  streets  and  houses  within  such  area,  or  of  some  such 
streets  and  houses.  The  death-rate  over  the  whole  district  is 
over  50  per  i  ,000 ;  in  the  courts  it  exceeds  80,  and  in  one  street 
has  exceeded  90.  The  Council  it  is  thought  will  adopt  the 
very  effectual  means  suggested  by  their  medical  officer  of  getting 
rid  of  these  over-crowded  and  insanitary  habi*  ations. 

The  Burnley  Board  of  Guardians  have  increased  the  salary  of 
their  Workhouse  Medical  Officer,  Dr.  Brumwell,  from  £60 
to  £90. 

Fevbb  Hospital  pob  Bolton.— Mr.  John  Wardle,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Bolton  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  laid,  on  October  3, 
the  comer-stone  of  the  new  Fever  Hospital,  which  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  Pavilion  plan. 

IxrsANxrABT  awd  Over-crowded  Dwellings  at  Durham.— At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dur-iom  Town  Council,  Mr.  Jepson  said 
that  from  what  he  knew  there  were  no  less  thiui  ^,000  people 
living  in  Durham  in  over-crowded  and  unhealthy  dwellings. 

Measles  at  Buoblet.— The  epidemic  still  contiuues,  and  it  is 
calculated  bv  Dr.  Freer,  the  medical  officer,  that  fully  50  per 
cent,  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age  have  been  attacked. 

Darwen  Inpecti  US  Diseases  Hospital.  —  This  hospital, 
which  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £4,700,  vras  formally  opened 
on  October  3.  It  is  composed  of  three  separate  substantial  one- 
storey  buildings  of  brick  and  stone.  The  large  one  for  small-pox 
cases ;  the  second  for  fever  cases  ;  and  the  third  is  the  mortuary. 
The  salary  of  Mr.  William  Jones,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 
Gateshead  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  has  been  increased  from 
£iao  to  £160  per  annum. 


THE  INFECTIOUS  DISEASE  (NOTIFI- 
CATION) ACT,  1889. 

(52  <fe  53  Vict  c.  72.) 
The  following  Circular  in  relation  to  this  Act  has  been 
addressed   by   the  Local    Government    Board    to   every 
Vestry,  District  Board,  and  Sanitary  Authority  within  the 
Metropolis : — 

Local  Qovemment  Board,  Whitehall, 
SiK,  13th  September  1889. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Ghovemment  Board  to  draw  tho 

attention  of  Uie  to 

the  provisions  of  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act,  1889, 

■    which  received  the  Boyal  Assent  on  the  30th  ultimo,  and  whicn 

'    it  is  hoped  may  materially  assist  the  local  authorities  of  Englan<l 

and  Wales  in  checking  the  spread   of   infectious   disease,  by 

enabling  them  to  obtain  early  and  accurate  information  witii 

respect  to  the  cases  of  infectious  disease  occurring  within  their 

districts.  yiLizeu  uy  ^.^j  v^  v.^' -x  i-^- 

The  Act  will,  after  the  30th  of  October  18S9,  exteifi^to  every 
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London  district,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  city  of  London  and  the 
several  parishes  and  districts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Vestries  and  District  Boards  and  the  Local  Board 
of  Woolwich. 

The  local  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  will  be,  in  the 
City  of  Loudon,  the  Commissioner;!  of  Sewers ;  m  Woolwich,  the 
Local  Board  of  Woolwich ;  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  Metro- 
polis, the  Vestries  and  District  Boards  acting  under  the  Metro- 
polis Management  Acts. 

Section  3  of  the  Act  provides  that  where  an  inmate  of  any 
building  used  for  human  liabitation  within  a  district  to  which  the 
Act  extends  is  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  to  which  the 
Act  applies,  then,  unless  such  buUding  is  a  hospital  in  which 
persons  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  are  received,  the 
following  provisions  shall  have  effect,  that  is  to  say,— 
"  (a)  The  head  of  the  family  to  which  such  inmate  (in  the  Act 
referred  to  as  the  patient)  belongs,  and  in  his  default  the 
nearest  relatives  of  the  patient  present  in  the  building  or 
being  in  attendance  on  the  patient,  and  in  default  of  such 
relatives  every  person  in  charge  of  or  in  attendance  on  the 
patient,  and  in  default  of  any  such  person  the  occupier  of  the 
building  shall,  as  soou  as  he  becomes  aware  that  the  patient 
is  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  to  which  the  Act 
applies,  send  notice  thereof  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
of  the  district. 
"  (b)  Every  medical  practitioner  attending  on  or  called  in  to 
visit  the  patient  shall  forthwith,  on  becoming  aware  that  the 
patient  Is  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease   to   which 
the  Act  applies,  send  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
district  a  certificate  stating  the  name  of  the  patient,  the 
situation  of  the  building,  and  the  infectious  disease  from 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  such  medical   practitioner,  the 
potient  is  suffering." 
Every  person  required  by  this  section  to  give  a  notice  or  certi- 
ficate who  fails  to  give  the  same,  will  be  liable  on  summary  con- 
viction in  manner  provided  bv  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  forty  shilliqgs.    If,  however,  a  person  is  not 
required  to  give  notice  in  the  first  instance,  but  only  in  default 
of  some  other  person,  he  will  not  be  liable  to  any  fine  if  he 
Siitisfies  the  court  that  he  had  reasonable  cause  to  suppose  that 
the  notice  had  been  duly  given. 

A  notice  or  oertiflcate  to  be  sent  to  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
in  pursuance  of  the  above  provisions  may  be  sent  by  bc^g 
dolivered  to  him,  or  by  being  left  at  his  office  or  residence,  or  may 
b?  sent  by  post  addressed  to  him  at  his  office  or  at  his  residence. 
Where  in  any  district  of  a  local  authority  there  are  two  or  more 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  the  authority,  the  certtflcate  must 
be  given  to  such  one  of  them  as  has  charge  of  the  area  in  which 
the  patient  referred  to  in  the  certificate  is,  or  to  such  other  of 
them  as  the  local  authority  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

It  will  be  observed  that  section  3  refers  only  to  cases  where  the 
patient  is  an  inmate  of  a  building  used  for  human  habitation. 
Section  13  of  the  Act,  however,  declares  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  shall  apply  to  every  ship,  vessel,  boat,  tent,  van,  shed,  or 
similar  structure  used  for  human  habitation,  in  like  manner  as 
nearly  as  may  be  as  if  it  were  a  building,  and  that  a  ship,  vessel, 
or  boat  lying  in  any  river,  harbour,  or  other  water  not  withiu  the 
district  of  any  local  authority  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act 
shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  to  be  within  ti  e 
district  of  such  local  authority  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board,  and 
where  no  local  authority  has  been  fixed,  then  of  the  local  autho- 
rity of  the  district  which  nearest  adjoins  the  place  where  such 
bhip,  vessel,  or  boat  is  lying.  This  section  will  not,  however, 
apply  to  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  belonging  to  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, nor  will  the  Act  extend  to  any  building,  ship,  vessel,  boat, 
tent,  van,  shed,  or  similar  structure  belonging  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  or  to  any  inmate  thereof. 

The  expression  "occupier,"  which  occurs  in  section  3,  is  defined 
by  section  16  as  including  a  jwrson  having  the  charge,  manage- 
ment, or  control  of  a  buildiug,  or  of  the  port  of  a  building  in 
which  the  patient  is,  and  in  the  case  of  a  house  the  whole  of 
which  is  let  out  in  separate  tenements,  or  in  the  case  of  a  lodging- 
house  the  whole  of  which  is  let  to  lodgers,  the  person  receiving 
the  rent  payable  by  the  tenants  or  lodgers  either  on  his  own 
account  or  as  tin*  agent  of  another  person,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  the  master  or  other  person  in  charge 
thereof. 

Section  4  of  the  Act  enables  the  Board  from  time  to  time  to 
])re8Cribe  forms  for  the  purpose  of  certificates  under  the  Act,  and 
requires  any  forms  so  prescribed  to  be  used  in  all  cases  to  which 
they  apply. 

Tne  Board,  in  pursuance  of  this  power,  have  issued  an  order,  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed  herewith,  prracribing  the  form  of  cer- 
tificate (jw  helow)  required  by  the  Act  to  be  sent  to  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  by  the  medical  practitioner. 

The  Board  also  enclose  a  memorandum  for  the  information  of 
Medical  Practitioners,  which  they  suggest  might  accomiwJiy  each 


upply  of  forms  of  certificate . 
The  Act 


Act  requires  the  local  authority  to  gratuitously  supply' 
forms  of  certificate  to  any  medical  practitioner  residing  or  prac- 
tising in  their  district  who  applies  for  the  same,  and  to  pay  to 
every  medical  practitioner  for  each  certificate  duly  sent  by  him  ^n 
accordance  with  the  Act  a  fee  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  if 
the  case  occurs  in  his  private  practice,  and  of  one  shilling  if  the 
case  occurs  in  his  practice  as  medical  officer  of  any  public  body 
or  institution. 

Where  a  medical  practitioner  attending  on  a  patient  is  himself 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  district,  he  will  be  entitled 
to  the  same  fee  as  if  he  were  not  such  Medical  Officer. 

Any  expenses  incurred  by  a  local  authority  in  the  execution  of 


the  Act  are  to  be  paid  as  part  of  the  expennes  of  such  authority 
in  the  execution  or  the  Acts  relating  to  public  health ;  but  the 
greater  port  of  these  en>enses,  so  far  as  they  are  incurred  in 
respect  of  places  within  the  Metropolitan  Aaylum  District  will  be 
recouped  to  the  local  authority  if  the  directions  of  section  10  of 
the  Act  are  observed,  which  provide  that  where  a  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  receives,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act,  a  certificate  of 
a  medical  practitioner  relating  to  a  patient  within  that  district, 
he  shall,  within  twelve  hours  after  such  receipt,  forward  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  Managers,  and  that  the  Managers  shall  repay  to 
the  local  authority  the  amounts  paid  by  the  authority  in  respect 
of  those  certificates,  of  which  copies  have  been  sent  to  the 
Managers  as  required  by  that  section. 

The  infections  diseases  to  which  the  Act  applies  will  in  all  easei 
include  the  following  diseases :  small-pox,  cholera,  diphtheria, 
membranous  croup,  erysipelas,  the  disease  known  as  scarlatina 
or  scarlet  fever,  and  the  fevers  known  by  any  of  the  following 
names:  typhus,  typhoid,  enteric,  relapsing,  continued,  or 
puerperal.  If  the  local  authority  of  any  district  to  which 
the  Act  extends  desire  that  the  Act  shall  in  their  district 
apply  to  any  infectious  disease  other  than  the  above,  they 
may  from  tune  to  time  by  resolution  order  that  the  Act 
shall  in  their  district  apply  to  such  disease.  In  such  a  case 
at  least  fourteen  clear  days  before  the  meeting  at  which  the  reso- 
lution is  passed  is  held  special  notice  of  the  meeting  and  of  the 
intention  to  propose  such  resolution  must  be  given  to  everj 
member  of  the  authority.  The  order  embodied  in  the  resolution 
may  be  permanent  or  temporary,  and,  if  temporary,  the  period 
during  which  it  is  to  continue  in  force  must  be  specified  therein, 
and  any  such  order  may  be  revoked  or  varied  by  the  local 
authority  by  which  the  order  is  made.  But  no  such  order  or  any 
revocation  or  variation  of  it  will  be  of  any  validity  until  approved 
by  the  Board. 

When  it  is  so  approved  the  local  authority  must  give  public 
notice  thereof  by  advertisement  in  a  local  newspaper  and  bj^nand- 
biUs,  and  otherwise  in  such  a  manner  as  they  thSak  sufficient  for 
giving  information  to  all  persons  interested.  Thoy  must  also  send 
a  copy  thereof  to  each  registered  medical  practitioner  whom, 
after  due  inquiry,  they  ascertain  to  be  residmg  or  practising  in 
their  district. 

The  order  will  come  into  operation  at  such  date  not  earlier  than 
one  week  after  the  publication  of  the  first  advertisement  of  the 
approved  order  as  the  local  authority  may  fix. 

In  the  case  of  emergency,  the  resolution  may  be  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  which  three  clear  days'  notice  has  been  given.  In  any 
such  case  the  resolution  must  declare  the  cause  of  uie  emergency 
and  be  for  a  temporary  order,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolution  must 
be  forthwith  sent  to  the  Board  and  advertised,  after  which  the 
order  will  come  into  operation  at  the  expiration  of  one  week  from 
the  date  of  the  advertisement,  but  unless  approved  by  the  Board, 
it  will  ceaJie  to  be  in  force  at  the  expiration  of  one  month  after 
resolution  is  passed,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Board. 

As  the  Act  wiU  take  effect  b  the  metropolis  on  the  30th  of  October 
next,  the  local  authority  should,  as  early  as  practicable,  furnish 
every  medical  practitioner  residing  or  practdsin^r  in  their  district 
with  the  forms  of  certificate  which  have  been  prescribed,  and  the 
Board  suggest  that  they  should  without  delay  take  such  steps  as 
may  appear  to  them  to  be  most  convenient  for  giving  notice  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Act  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 
Judging  fh>m  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of  provincial 
towns  in  which  provisions  similiar  to  Uiose  contained  m  the  Act 
have  been  put  m  force  by  means  of  local  Acts,  the  Board  do 
not  anticipate  that  the  local  authority  will  have  any  practical 
difficulty  in  securing  a  due  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
statute,  and  the  Board  feel  assured  that  the  authority  will  take 
such  action  in  connection  with  the  notifications  which  they  will 
receive  as  wiU  materially  assist  in  checking  the  spread  of 
infectious  disease  in  the  metropolis. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  Servant, 

Hugh  Owsx, 

To  the  Clerk  to  Secretary. 


Form   of  Cbrtificats  prescribed  by  Order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  dated  September  12,  1809. 

Certificate  of  Medical  Pruciition9r. 


To  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
I  hereby  certify  and  declare,  that  in  my  opinionf 
an  inmate  of  $ 
is  suffering  from§ 

Dated  the day  of ,  18 

(Signed) 

Medical  Practitioner. 

*  Insert  the  name  of  the  District  of  the  Local  Authority. 

t  Name  in  full  of  person  suffering  from  disease. 

X  Number  or  name  of  the  house,  and  name  of  the  street  or 
road,  and  parish  or  place,  where  person  is  resident.  In  the  ca«e 
of  a  ship,  boat,  tent  van,  shed,  or  other  similar  structure,  the 
name  or  description  of  the  dwelling,  and  the  name  of  the  place 
where  it  is  situate  should  be  givenj  uy  ^*^-"  >^  '*^p<  "^^ 

§  Nome  of  disease.  ^— ' 
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2ir.fi.— This  Certificate  most  (under  a  penalty  not  exceedin;  forty 
shillmga)  be  sent  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  forthwith  on  the 
Medical  Practitioner  attendiuff  on  or  caUed  in  to  visit  the  patient 
becoming  aware  that  the  patient  is  suifering  from  an  infectious 
disease  to  which  the  Ac*^  applies ;  namely,  any  of  the  following 
diseases :— Small-pox,  cholera,  diphtheria,  membranous  croup, 
erysipelas,  the  disease  known  as  scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever,  and 
the  fevers  known  by  anv  of  the  following  names :  typhus,  tvphoid, 
enteric,  relapsing,  continued,  or  puerperal,  and  also  anv  infectious 
disease  to  which  the  Act  has  been  applied  by  the  Local  Authority 
in  manner  provided  by  the  Act. 


On  September  19,  1889,  the  Local  Government  Board 
addresseid  a  Circular  in  almost  identical  terms  to  the 
above  to  all  Urban,  Rural,  and  Port  Sanitary  Authorities, 
bat  containing  in  addition  the  following  paragraphs  in 
explanation  of  the  coarse  of  procedure  to  be  followed  on 
the  adoption  of  the  Act : — 

It  will  be  observed  that,  except  as  regards  the  Metropolis, 
the  Act  will  only  extend  to  Urban,  Bund,  and  Port  Sanitary 
Districts  in  which  it  is  adopted  by  the  sanitanr  authorities  as  the 
local  authorities  under  the  Act.  The  expression  "  Port  Sanitary 
IXstrict"  is  dedned  by  the  Act  as  meaning  the  Port  Sanitary 
District  of  liOndon,  and  any  port  or  part  of  a  port  for  which  a 
Port  Sanitary  Authority  has  been  constituted  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts. 

The  Act  can  only  be  adopted  bf  a  resolution  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  sanitary  authority.  Fourteen  clear  days  at  least 
before  such  meeting,  special  notoce  of  the  meeting  and  of  the  in- 
tention to  propose  the  resolution  must  be  given  to  every  member 
of  the  authority.  The  notice  will  be  deemed  to  have  been  duly 
given  if  it  is  either  (a)  given  in  the  mode  in  which  notices  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  sanitary  authority  are  usually  given,  or 
(b)  where  there  is  no  such  mode,  then  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the 
sanitary  authority  and  delivered  to  the  member  or  left  at  his 
usual  or  last  known  place  of  abode  in  Ex^land,  or  forwarded  by 
poet  in  a  prenaid  letter  addressed  to  the  member  at  his  usual  or 
last  known  place  of  abode  in  England. 

When  a  resolution  has  been  passed  adopting  the  Act,  it 
mnst  be  published  by  advertisement  in  a  local  newspaper,  and  by 
hand-bills,  and  otherwise  in  such  manner  as  the  sanitary  au- 
thority think  sufHcient  for  giving  notice  thereof  to  all  persons 
interested. 

The  resolution  will  come  into  operation  at  such  time,  not 
less  than  one  month  after  the  first  publication  of  the  advertise- 
ment thereof,  as  the  sanitanr  authority  may  fix ;  and  upon  its 
coming  into  operation  the  Act  will  extend  to  the  district.  A 
copy  of  the  resolution  must  be  sent  to  the  Board  when  it  is 
published. 

The  following  form  of  resolution  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  as  suitable  in  this  case : — 

Remhed : — 

That  special  notice  of  this  meeting  and  of  the  intention  to 
propose  this  resolution  having  been  dnW  given  to  each 
member,  this  Authority  hereby  adopt  the  Infectious  Disease 
(Kotification)  Act,  1889 ;  and  that  this  resolution  come  into 
zorce  on  the day  of 18 

That,  in  order  to  give  notice  thereof  to  all  persons 
interested,  this  resolution  be  published  in  a  local  newspaper 

on  or  before  the day  of. (being  not  less  than 

one  month  before  the  same  is  to  come  into  operation)  and 
by  hand-bills  and* 

*NoTB.— cff.  by  sending  a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  each 
registered  medical  practitioner  resident  in  the  district. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Mbdicai.  Offigbrb  of  Health. 

AsHHSAD,  George,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.CS.Edin.,  has  been  re-ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  Brierley  Hill  and  Quarry 
Bank  Urban  Sanitary  Authorities. 

AsHwoBTH,  J.  H..  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  to  the  Halstead  Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 

Baahbb.  Dr.  E.  O.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Oflicer  of  Health 
to  the  Hartismere  Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 

BOHD,  F.  F.,  M.D.Edin.,  M.B.,  C.M.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Bastrick  Urban  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict, Yorkshire. 

BaonjET,  J.  B.,  has  been  re-appointed  a  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  Halstead  Bural  Sanitary  Authoritv. 

Caldvbwood,  Oeorge,  M.D.,  M.B.,  C.M.Gbisg.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Egremont  Urban 
SanitaiT  Authority,  Cumberland. 

CAHSB09,  James  Sh[>ottiswoode,  M.D.,  B.Sc.Edin.,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  Huddersfield,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  to  the  Borough  of  Leeds,  vice  Dr.  Qoldie,  re- 
signed.   Salary  £700  per  annum  and  allowances. 

CooPBB,  William,  M.B.C.8.,  L.8. A.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medi- 
cal  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Widnes  rfrban  Sanitaxy 
Authorities. 


Cbavxn,  Eobert  Musgrave,  M.B.C.S.,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  Dip.  Public 
Health  Univ.  Camb.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  various  combimng  Sanitary  Authorities  of  the 
county  of  Westmoreland  for  three  years. 

EvAKS,  Charles  Walter,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  M.B.Lond.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Bakewell 
(Derbyshire)  Urban  Sanitary  Authorities. 

Gatlor,  Edward,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  L.F.P-S.Glasgow,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Belper  Bural  Dis- 
trict and  Alfreton  and  Eipley  Union  Districts. 

Gibson,  James,  M.B.,  CM.,  L.F.i:'.S.G.,  L.M.,  has  be«i  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Greetiand  Umon 
iNstrict. 

Hill,  Alfred  Bostock,  M.D.Giessen,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  L.E.C.S. 
Edin.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
the  Borough  of  Sutton  Coldfield. 

HOFFMEiSTBE,  WUliam,  M.D.Heidelbi  rg,  L.E.C.P.Lond., 
MJt.G.S.£ng.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Cowes  PortSanitary  Authority,  Islo  of  Wight. 

HooPBB,  A.,  M.B.C.S,Eng.,  L.S.  A.,  has  been  re-appomted  one  of 
the  Medical  Oflioers  of  Health  to  the  Burton-on-Trent  Bural 
Fanitary  Authority.  ,     _  ,     «, 

Hunter,  Dr.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Glossary 
Parochial  Board. 

Kbllbtt,  Eobert  Guy,  L.K.g.C.P.Irel..  L.B.C.S.I.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  tu  the  Halstead  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority  for  twelve  months,  at  a  salary  of  £30  per 

K1N8BT-M0ROAN,  A.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.aA.,  has  been  re-appofaited 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Bournemouth  Urban  Sani- 
tairy  Authorities. 

Mbdcalf,  E.  S.,  L.B.C.P.,  L.M.Edin.,  M.E.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  Town  of  Hove, 
Sussex. 

Nbsbrt,  Bobert,  M.D.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  Sutton-in-Ashfleld  iJrban  Sanitary  Authority, 
at  his  former  salary. 

Packman,  Alfred  C.  A.,  M.D.,  M.B.C.&,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Kural  Sanitary  District  of 
the  Hoo  Union,  vice  A.  E.  Swayue,  resided. 

BiCHARDSON,  W.  J.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Bavensthom  Urban  Sanitary  Au- 
thority, vice  Dr.  W.  Marsden,  resigned. 

Sawtbb,  James  A.  F.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  Clevedon  Urban  Sanitary  District,  Bed- 
minster  Union,  vice  G.  F.  Pizey,  resigned. 

Skifwobth,  H.,  L.K.Q.C.P..  L.M.Irel.,  M.B.C.S.,  has  been  re- 
appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Quomdon  Union  District. 

Skipwobth,  Dr.  Herbert,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  to  the  Quomdon  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  for 
twelve  months,  at  a  salary  of  £10. 

Standbn,  Peter,  M.B.Edin.,  CM.Edin.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  ef  Health  to  the  Mansfield  Bural  Sanitary 
Authority,  Notts. 

&rTLB,F.  W.,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Hucknall  Huthwalthe  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  vice  T.  Shaw,  resigned.  Salary  £20  per 
annum. 

Tbw,  James  Scott,  M.B.,  B.S.Durh.,  D.P  H.Camb.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Basford  Union  Bural  Sani- 
tary District,  vice  P.  Boobbyer,  appointed  to  Nottingham. 

Ward,  G.  S.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  the  Stevenage  Urban  Sanitary  District,  Hitchin  Union, 
vice  Dr.  W.  Jenner. 

Williams,  Humphrey  Lloyd,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Flint  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority. 

Wbi&kt,  Henry,  L.B.C.P.,  L.M.£din.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Gainsborough 
Biiral  Sanitary  Authority.    Salary  £50  per  annum. 

WTNNE-SMrrH,  William  Arnold,  M.D.St.  Andrews,  M.B.C.S. 
Lend.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the 
Mutford  and  Lotmngland  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  a 
salary  of  £50  per  annum. 

PooB-IiAW  Medical  Okficebs. 

Baylbt,  E.  L.,  L.E.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been 

re-appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Old  Swinford  and  District 

of  the  Stourbridge  Union. 
Bbown,  Dr.  BDbert,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the 

Frees  District,  Wem   Union,  vic«  Mr.  H.  'L\ick,  M.B.C.S., 

resigned. 
Cotes,  Digby  Francis  Baynes,  L.S.A.Lond.,  M.K.C.S.,  has  been 

appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator   for  the 

Parish  of  Teddington,  Kingston  Union. 
Cox,  J.  Haydeu,   has   been   appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the 

Cottenham  District  of  the  Chesterton  Union,  at  a  salary  of 

£50  per  annum  and  extras. 
DiCKJCAN,  Henry  George,  B.M.  and  M.S.Edin.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Ofiicer  to  the  West  District  of  Buntingford  Union 

and  Workhouse,  salary  £100  per  annum. 
DouoHTT,  David  Somerville,  M.B.,  Mast,  in  Surg.Edin.,  has  been 

appointed  District  Medical  Officer  to  the  Ireby  District  of 

the  Wigton  Union.    Salary  £1 1  per  annum. 
DowNBS,  W.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Chester- 
ton District,  Wolstanton  and  Burslem  Union,  vice  Mr.  J.  H. 

Maguire,  resigned.         uiym^eu  uy  ^^  wwSl  iw 
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Elbow,  F,  J..  L.R.C.P-Umd.,  Edin-    M.B.C.S..  has  been  re- 

a|Kp<»iiitetl  Meilital  t*lBci?j-  antl  Puhji^!  Viicciuator  of  Cuckney 

Dia^ricti  Wortsop  ITnion. 
EtANH,  WiUmra.  L.R.C.F.,  M,B.C.5,,  Lliiierchymedd,  has  been 

re-ii|>rH:>ii]tol  McHlical  Officer  and  Piililic  Vaccinator  of  the 

Llttutrclijmedd  Diutnet,  Auglefi^y  L'wion. 
FisBiB,  P.  C.p  F.R.C,8,H  l..S.A.t  lias  been  appointed  Medical 

Officer  of  Sarr^itt  IXKtrict  of  tb<*  Wulford  Union. 
FoEHTEH,  Thcjiii.Uf  Fr€tk'riclr>   M:K.C.S.Eug.,  L.B.C.P.Lond.  & 

L.E^.A,,  hftA  htM.11  ii\^]Kntit.M  MedifriE  Officer  to  the  Burton 

District  ot  Iht?  Kibdiil  L'jiiou.  at  ii  hiLliLry  of  £42  per  annum. 
FiueKic,  D.  A..  M.RsChS.Edit.,  L  S.A.,  M.D. Brussels,  has  been 

[iTjpoiQttfd  MwlicLil  Uffleer  in  the  No.  4  District  of  theTotnes 

LTuion.  lit  a  skiJatt  of  £^5  per  uDDimi. 
QkBX,  J.  Eetje,  M U.,  M.R.C.S.Ku^.t  L.8.A.,  has  been  anpointed 

FublJc   Vi44.'cin.iitor  fi>r  Holbom,   tics  J.  Norton,  M.K.C.S., 

L,S,  A.p  dijcewt&l* 
GiBBESs,  F.  E.,  L.E.C.KL*^Dd„  M,RX'.S*,  has  been  appointed 

Me^licu]   OHtcer  to  the*  tth  DistricT  of  the  Bomford  Union, 

pica  Mr.  E,  CjHhwhj,  reai^iied. 
Glisk,  C.  F..  L.B.C.P.Ix>ud..  M  R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  ap- 

i>oiqUil  Modical  OiSeor  ot  HjitberleiKdi  District  of  the  Oke- 

hflmptoii  I'lildn,  nc*  Mr.  H.  H.  Parftltx*.  resided. 
Greek E  Arthur  J,, L.R^C.S,,  L.K.t^.C.PJrd., has  been  appointed 

MMlical  Ojfi^  er  *>f   thi?   Bnrwusb   tPi strict  of  the  Olcehurst 

ITuion,,  vici  Mr.  G.  C.  Wilkin.  rcHtitrncdn 
Gbifi-ith,  PutTick  G.<  liaa  l^oen  OLi>iHiiiitt^i  Medical  Officer  to  the 

4th  liiHtrict  Sjiffrou  Wiilden  Uiiiotij  vice  Mr.  P.  Edwards, 

resigntjd. 
Hain«,  L„  L,K,C.P.&S.E<li».(  liaft  Vteeti  (L|»}K>intedMedical  Officer 

to  t lie  No.  j  i>ii*t TR't  of  tte  Totnen  Union,  at  a  salary  of  £32 

IHjr  auiiaiTi*  vici  J.  Raby,  tefiiKtivd. 
H JUf  SON .  E .  K . ,  L.  K  .C  P.  E  di  n. .  L  H.C ,  S .  Edin,,  has  been  apnointed 

Medical  Otricer  to  tlip  Sth   DiKtrirt  of  tho  South  Molton 

UnioQi  aalEirj  i:ia  ]>ct  nnnivin. 
9asi>ay,  Q&jti^e,  M.R  G  B.Eub:.,  L.S.A-Lond.,  has  been  re-elected 

Medical  Officer  fur  the  YcUertnft   District   of  the  Bugby 

Unioa  f  gr  the  enHtiiu^  three  jearfl. 
HuBAWD,  A-,  M.R.CS.Eutf,.  L.S.A.Lmid  .  tc.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Offit^cr  und  Public  Vtickuiutor  to  the  Guardians  of 

the  LouKbburoi]»rh   Uuioa  for  ibr  l^Sutton  District.    Salary 

£;f!  per  n-utium  with  iiHual  Tni:cMk>itii'u  fees. 
HuTcitiifsov,  John  TlioTHcts,  L.K  C.P,Edm.,has  been  appointed 

Medienl  OfflctT  to  the  Kewbottk^  U  3  strict  of  the  Houghton- 

lO'SpriUK  I^uiotj.  ut  ft  Biilarj  of  £30  per  annum. 
JoHNiiotr,  Fmncia,  M.K.C.S.,  hais  bveii  upiiointed  Medical  Officer 

of  the  lii^icoiirttlfia  District  of  ihf  Amersham  Union,  vice 

Mr*  Ibriiiias  L-UMBeUn  re»i+?Ded. 
McNajii,  G«t>rpre,  L.R.C.P.LoinL.  MK  <.",B.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Ol^cvr  nf  the  Fritwdl  DLntrict  of  the  Bicester  Union, 

vice  Edward  W,  Turner,  decfElued. 
Mas  MUM,  Beiijiiuilu   Jotitj*,  M.R,C*S.Eny„  has  been  appointed 

MediciU  Officer  to  ttic  10th  Diatriet  i  if  the  Chorlton  Union. 
MArHEW,  UhtirJM  Pynwiit,  L.KX'PLntitl.,  M.B.C.8.Eng..  L.S. 

AiK>th,  Jycuid.,^  hail    lieen    iipiMtiiitL^d  Medical  Officer  to  the 

Houit^3ti  Uujoti  < District  Nn.  <j,  l'hv   Dr.  Q.  M.  C.  Saunders, 

deceofiioil,  ut  n  tMiJarj  of  JC^t  i^r  atiuiiiti. 
MtLtKB,  Hiiffb,  M  JJ-t  h(i»  hee«  apimin ted  Public  Vaccinator  to 

the     IJirkeidiuiLd     Uuitin,     tici    F.     M.    Braid  wood,    M.D., 

refli^aiKl. 
MtrproKU,  8.  A.,  L  EX'.P.LoDd.p  M.R  C.S.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  "f  ArUJdtfli  and  Gr^sut  Bromley  Districts  of 

tht  Teiidriii^  Union,  vice  Dr.  W.  t^mner,  resigne^^ 
OflLEflBY,  U.  A,.  L.E.fM'.Edm.,  L.M,.  M.B.C.S.,  has  been  ap- 

polntod  ML-diciil  Oltiter  to  thu   >iid    District  of   the  York 

XTnion,  vice  Mr,  H.  E.  Rpeiicer,  reiiiiL^ed. 
Papilliosi,  J[ii;se«t  W,,  MR  C.S.Knpf..  1.8,  A.,  has  been  appointed 

Mo<lii.%tl  Offii:er    of    Rrcnt    Kn^H    ]>iiitrict  of   tbe  Axbridge 

Vulim,  victt  Mr.  A.  M.  Uii>HlIe,  tesiMrsied. 
RiLAPt  H,  W,  Km  htia  bei^n  iip]>Liinti<d  Meilical  Officer  for  the  Tow- 

c&ii^r  District  jiini  the  WorkLdUfe  of  the  Union,  vice  Mr. 

A.  G.  Evane,  deee4Uitdi. 
EEASiKtSf,  D,  F.  R.,  L.R.C.SJrel.,   L.K.Q.C.P.Irel.,  L.M.,  has 

been  iipj>ointed  MeiUciil  C^fficor  of  1  lie  Brulf  Dispeusaiy  Dis- 
trict of  the  Kilnjallocfc  Unian,  lu-t  Mr*  Mocnamara,  resigned. 
EuTHFRFOiitJ,  W.  O.,  L.R.G.S..  L,M,.  L.K.Q.C.P.Irel.,  has  been 

»ppoiiitiwl  Me<liciilOfllc*r  of  th^  ^th  District,  Newport  Pag. 

men  L^iiiou,  *tcc  Mr^  W.  H.  Rjmu 
^BELtiOK,  Ri-ilri?rt    G^i   bjis  l»ee!i  np[*Miided  Medical  Officer  for 

the  Kirkdeile  Dif^triL-t  of  the  Wuiiit  Derby  Union,  vice  Mr.  J. 

Btifk,  rc'BJKi^ed. 
Stah^okp,  W.  A.»   M.H.C.S,,   bfus   In-^'ti    re-appointed  Medical 

Officer  of  tbH  t>tU  District  of  the  Met  usfleld  Union. 
TArLOB,  R«^iriiUd.  M.KhC.S.,  KS.A,.  biH  lioen  appelated  Medical 

OSicer  of  tbe  Gniy'ii  Inn  Road  Wurlilioase  Infirmary. 
Thomas,  Duvkl  K.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  bm  been  appointed  Medical 

OaitH?r  of  rhi?  StrttdbrL.kfl  DiBtrit  t  if  the  Hoxne  Union,  vice 

Mr.  €.  G.  Read,  reiiirtied. 
Thokas.   Evnn  i_\.  Imi^  bvcp  apiHiinteil  Medical  Officer  for  the 

LhiiiTtivtLiir  MHtrict  of  the  lAmiK-ter  Union,  etc*  Mr.  J.  H. 

Willumie,  deci^fied. 
Tmomsoh.  Mdlprilm   Edwrrml.  LJi.C.SJrol.,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  has 

huen  aptK>iiit4*[l  Modiiml  Officer  of  th*'  St.  Sepulchre  District, 

JJortUaiujrtoti  Uniou. 


Wad»,  Charles,  L.B.C.P.Lond..  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  PabUc  Vaccinator  to 
the>  Boscastle  District  of  the  Camelford  Union,  rice  Arthur 
Wade,  resigned. 

Wallbr,  Walter  Augustus  Bwen,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng., 
has  been  re-appomted  Medical  Officer  for  the  Bilton  District 
of  the  Bugby  Union. 

Certifying  Factory    Surobonr. 

BuLTBEL,  Marcus  H.,  L.B.C.P.L.,  M.B.C.S.Eng..  has  been  ap- 

g Dinted  Certifying    Factory   Surgeon   for    Devonport   and 
tonehouse  Dibtrict,  vice  L.  Pilkington  Jackson,  deceased- 
Wbtwak.  WUliam  Albert.  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  »p. 
pointed  Certifyin»f  Factory  Surgeon  to  the  Bridlington  Dis- 
trict, viceC.  F.  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  deceased. 

Inspectors  of  Nuisances. 

BxcKTOK,  John,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  Holme  Cultram  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Cumberhuad, 

vice  Mr.  Bobert  Stubbs,  resigned. 
BaooKS,  Joseph,  of  Liverpool,  has  been  appointed  a  Sanitary 

Inspector  for  the  Shelton  District  of  Hanwell,  at  a  salary  of 

£100  per  year. 
Bbooks,   Joseph,  has   been   appointed   Assistant   Inspector  of 

Nuisances  for  the  County  Borough  of  Hanley,  at  a  salary  of 

£104  a  year. 
BuBBOWS,  J.  B.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

to  the  Sutton-in-Ashfield  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
COOPEB,  W.  G.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  Bournemouth  Local  Board. 
Cbozieb,  G.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

Leyland  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  at  a  sahixy  of  £30  per 

annum,  vice  Mr.  T.  F.  Hutchinson,  resigned. 
Gbicb,  Joseph  W.  W.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisancer 

to  the   Hoole    Urban    Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Mr.  C.  A. 

Ewing. 
Ibyiko,  William,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of   Nuisance* 

to  the  Wigton  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Mr.  J.  Ipedale, 

resigned. 
IvBT,  E.  E.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

Ormskirk  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Mr.  J.  E.  Jackson. 

resigned. 
jBCKLiKa,  W.,  of  Hull,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

to  the  Maidstone  Local  Board. 
Lvoo,  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

Bideford  Urban  Sanitary  District,  Bideford  Union. 
QuAiFE,  Mr.,  has  been  appointed  Sanitary  Inspector  to  Newhavea 

Urban  and  Port  Sanitary  Authority. 
BoBEBTS,  John  Church  Hill,  Bettwsycoed,  has  been  appointed 

Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Llanrwst  Union  Buiul  Sanitary 

Authority,  at  a  salary  of  £80  x>er  annum. 
Salt,  Samuel,  of  Hanley,  has  been  appointed  a  Sanitary  Inspector 

for  the  Hanley  District  of  Hanley,  at  a  salary  of  £too  per 

annum. 
White,  W.  O.,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the  Banbury  Bur»l 

Sanitsry  Authority,  has  been  appointed  to  un^'ertake  the 

duties  of  Inspector  for  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  ttce 

Mr.  D.  Dixon,  deceased. 
Wtatt,  Mr.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

Paignton  Urban  Samtary  Authority,  at  a  yearly  saUry  of 

£30. 

Public  Analyst. 

Beed,  T  ester,  F.I.C.,  has  been  appointed  Public  Analyst  for  the 
Borough  of  Croydon. 

Surveyors. 

Catlet,  W.  J.,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Midsomer 
Norton  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  for  one  year. 

Cboeieb,  G.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Surveyor  to  the 
Leyland  Urban  Sanitfu^  Authority,  at  a  salary  of  178.  ^ 
per  week. 

Mawlet,  Mr.,  Engineer  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Tork» 
and  formerly  of  King's  Lynn,  has  been  elected  Surveyor  to 
the  Borough  of  Leicester,  at  £700  a  year,  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Gordon,  appointed  Engineer  to  the  London  Connty 
Council. 

Clerks. 

Bakeb,  a.  E.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Clerk  in  the  offices 

of  the  Guardians  of  St.  Mary  Abbott's,  Kensington,  vice  Mr- 

D.  H.  Hose,  resigned. 
Gbout,  F.,  has  been  appointed  an  Assistant  Clerk  in  the  office^ 

of  the  Guarduins  of  the  Strand  Union,  vice  Mr.  W.  Lone'- 

resigned. 
Holmes,  Mr.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Tyne  Port  Sanltr.rT 

Authority. 
Ltndoh,   G.    F.,  has  been  appointed    Assistant   Clerk  in  ^^^ 

offices  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Township  of  Manchester. 
Wenden,  J.  G.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  "^ 

the  Dnrsley  Union,  vj^^^^q.Wenden^re^^.^ 
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RESIGNATIONS. 


BAKBm,  W.  A.  D.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  South  Welney  Dietrict 

of  the  Downham  Union. 
CuBBiB,  John,  Medical  Officer  of  the  No.  4  District  of  the  Totnes 

Fnion. 
Deelbt.  Dr.  W.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Leavening  District  of 

Molton  Union. 
D&Bf7,  J.  B.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Workhouse  and  of  the  West 

District  of  the  Bnntingford  Union. 
HiHDLB,  p.  J.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Sutton  District  of  the 

Loughborough  Union. 
Llotd,  Thomas  L.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  No.  4  District  of 

Dxvyton  Union. 
UacLabbn,  Dr.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Stickney  District  of  the 

Spilsby  Union. 
McLiucHULV,  Dr.  T.  G.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Halesowen  Dis- 
trict, Stourbridge  Union. 
Xbwbe«bt,  W.  J.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Burton  District  of  the 

Kendal  Union. 
Sabt.  Dr.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Totnes  Urban  Sanitary 

District,  and  Medical  Officer  of  the  No.  3  District  of  the 

Totnes  Union. 
Sxm,  J.   P.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Mutford  and 

LothiDgland  Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Steybns,  Dr.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Droitwich  Urban 

Sanitary  Aathority. 
TrcKEB,  Joseph,  Medical  Officer  of  the  8th  District  of  South 

Molton  Union. 
White.  D.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Ireby  District  of  the  Wigton 

Union. 


VACANCIES. 


Rbsidekt  M»r  ical  OrricsK.— There  is  a  vacancy  at  the  Jersey 
Oeneral  Dispensarv  and  Inlimmry  for  a  Basident  Medical 
Officer.  Salary,  £iao  a  year.  Applications  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  on  or  before  Oct.  19. 

JIkdical  Officer  required  by  the  Ballinrobe  Union.  Salary, 
£100  per  annum,  with  £xx  6s.  8d.  as  Consulting  Sanitary 
Officer.  Applications  to  Mr.  John  Walsh,  Clerk  of  Union. 
Election  on  Oct.  19. 

ilSDiCAL  Officbb.— The  Guardians  of  the  Stokesley  Union 
require  a  Medical  Officer  for  the  Union  Workhouse  and  the 
Stokesley  District.  Salary  £54,  ezcluaiye  of  vaccination  and 
other  fees  (averaging  about  £38).  The  Medical  Officer  to 
m^ly  all  medicines  (except  quinine,  cod-liver  oil,  and  sarsa- 
parula).  Applications,  and  not  more  than  3  recent  testi. 
uoniaiiB,  to  be  sent,  not  later  than  Oct.  19,  to  Thomas  Sowerby, 
Esq.,  Clerk,  Stokesley. 

AsBiSTAKT  Medical  Officbb  for  the  Dorset  County  Asylum. 
Must  be  doubly  qualified,  registered,  and  single.  Salary, 
CI30  per  annum,  with  board  and  residence.  Applications, 
with  not  more  than  6  recent  testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to 
Dr.  Macdonald,  Medical  Sui>erintendent,  on  or  before  Oct.  19. 

JcsiOR  AssiSTAHT  Mbdical  Opficbb  for  the  Hants  County 
Asylum.  Must  be  doubly  qualified,  and  registered  under  the 
Medical  Act.  Age  not  to  exceed  37.  Must  be  unmarried. 
Previous  <)xperience  not  necessary.  Salary  £100  per  annum, 
with  furnished  apartments,  board,  washing,  and  attendance. 
Applications,  with  testimonials,  not  later  than  Oct.  17,  to  the 
Committee  of  Yirtitors,  Knowle,  Fareham. 

A  BoEonoH  StTRVBTOB  AWD  Watbrwobks  Ekoikser  required 
for  the  Borough  of  Macclesfield,  salary  £200  a  year  and  the 
keep  of  a  horse.  Will  be  required  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  his  duties.  Applications,  with  not  more  than  three  recent 
testimonials,  not  later  than  October  123,  marked  *'  Borough 
Surveyor,"  to  W.  Frederick  Taylor,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk, 
Macclesfield. 

BuBVBTOR  required  by  the  Kettering  Local  Board.  Northampton- 
shire. Must  devote  the  whole  of  his  time ;  will  be  required 
to  enter  upon  his  duties  on  January  i  next ;  must  hold  cer- 
tificate from  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects  of  com- 
petency as  a  building  surveyor  and  have  practical  knowledge 
of  road-making  and  repairing,  ftc.  Ac.  Commencing  salary 
?2*  *  y«»''  Amplications  on  or  before  October  25,  endorsed 
"Surveyor,"  to  Henry  Lamb,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
Kettering.  .,  ,      -h  . 

ScBVBTOR.— The  Corporation  of  Stockport  require  the  services 
of  a  Surveyor,  who  will  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties 
which  will  commence  on  January  1  next.  Salary  £400. 
Applications,  addressed  "Appointment  of  Borough  Sur- 
veyor," to  reach  Walter  Hyde,  E»q.,  Town  Clerk,  Stockport, 
on  or  before  November  8. 

District  Surybtor  ard  Inspector  of  Nuisances.— The  Maid- 
stone Union  Bural  Sanitary  Authority  require  the  services  of 
a  District  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances.     Joint 


salary  for  the  two  offices  £2^0  (£ijo  for  Inspector  of  Nui- 
sances, £75  for  Surveyor  of  District  Highways,  and  £2.< 
additional  so  long  as  the  authority  have  the  management  of 
the  main  roads).  The  person  appointed  to  pay  his  own 
travelling  expenses,  and  to  be  prohioited  from  following  any 
other  basiness  or  profession,  or  holding  any  other  appoint- 
ment. Previous  knowledge  of  the  duties  desirable.  Appli- 
cations, ¥rith  not  more  thim  3  recent  testimonials,  to  be  sent 
to  Bobert  Boar,  Esq.,  Clerk,  9,  King  Street,  Maidstone,  not 
later  than  Wednesday,  Oct.  23. 

Insfbctor  of  Nuisances  and  Surveyor.— The  Chepstow  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority  will,  on  November  4  next,  proceed  to  the 
election  of  Inspector  of  Nuisances  and  Surveyor.  Salary 
will  be  £100  (£40  Inspector,  £60  Surveyor).  Applications 
(accompanied  oy  not  more  than  three  recent  testimonials)  to 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Fothergill  Evans,  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board, 
not  later  than  October  31. 

Inspector  of  Nuisances.— The  Borough  of  Workington  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority  require  the  services  of  an  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  for  their  district;  area,  1,687  acres;  population, 
24,000.  The  person  appointed  to  hold  office  for  three 
months  on  probation,  and  if  he  gives  satisfaction,  apjwint- 
ment  will  be  made  for  one  year.  Applications,  stathig  quali- 
fications and  salary  required,  on  or  before  October  30,  to 
John  Warwick,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk,  Workington. 


DEATHS. 


Benton,  S.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  A  District,  St.  George's  Union, 

and  of  the  Buckingham  Palace  Boad  Workhouse. 
Bridoeb,  Dr.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Cottenham  District  of  the 

Chesterton  Union. 
Chapman,  G.  H.,  Vaccination  Officer  for  the  AtterclifFe  District 

of  the  Sheffield  Union. 
Chappell,  B.,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Linton  Bural  Sani- 
tary Autiiority. 
Dickinson,   G.   M.,  Medical  Officer  of  No.  6  District  of  the 

Lutterworth  Union. 
Dixon,  D.,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Banbury  Urban  Sanitary 

Authority. 
Forbes,  Dr.  W.  G.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Stokesley  District, 

Stokesley  Union. 
Prat,  Thomas,  M.B.C.S.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  3rd,  4th,  and 

loth  Districts  of  the  Tendring  Union. 
Saunders,  Dr.  G.  M.  C,  Medical  Officer  of  the  5th  District  of 

the  Honitou  Union. 
Tennant.   C,   Medical   Officer  of  the   Newbottle   District  of 

Houghton-le-Spring  Union. 
Turner,  E.  W..  Medical  Officer  of  the  Fritwell  District  of  the 

Bicester  Union. 


CONTRACTS. 


For  the  erection  of  new  Administrative  Department  at  the 
Bristol  Lunatic  Asylum,  Messrs.  Crisp  k  Oatley,  Clare  Street, 
Bristol,  architects.  Highest  tender:  J.  Beed,  Plymouth, 
£45ti33t  lowest:  A.  J.  Beaven  (accepted),  £36,000. 

West  Ham  Main  Drainage  Extension  (Contract  No.  4). 

The  West  Ham  County  Council  invite  tenders  for  the  con- 
struction of  about  1,850  lineal  yards  brick-lined  concrete  and 
iron-pipe,  Ac.,  Sewers,  4  ft.  diameter,  together  with  No.  2$  man- 
holes, and  connections  with  existing  sewers. 

Plans  may  be  seen,  and  particulars  obtained,  at  the  office  of 
Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall, 
Stratford,  E. 

Tenders,  endorsed  "Tender  for  Hermit  Boad  Sewer,"  to  be 
sent  to  the  undersigned  at  the  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  by  Oct.  22. 
Fred.  E.  Hilleart,  Town  Clerk. 

The  Bural  Sanitary  Authority  of  StockiK>rt  invite  tenders  for 
the  construction  of  Sewaoe  Tanks,  and  other  works  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  at  Offerton. 

Drawings  and  specifications  mav  be  seen,  and  all  information 
obtained,  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Eawurd  Svkes,  C.E.,  Surveyor  to 
the  Authority,  Union  Works,  Shaw  Heath,  Stockport. 

Tenders,  endorsed  "  Sewage  Disposal  Works,  to  be  sent  to 
Mr.  F.  W.  Johnson,  Clerk,  Shaw  Heath,  Stockport,  by  Oct.  ai. 

Lakbbth  Infirmary. 
The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  Lambeth  invite 
tenders  for  the  construction  of  Padded   Room  adjoining  the 
Lunatic  Wards  at  Lambeth  Infirmary,  Brook  Street. 

Form  of  tender  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Architect, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle,  2,  East  India  Avenue,  Leadenhall  Street, 
and  must  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  by  Oct.  16. 

uiyiLizeuTJ^,.  B.  WiLMOT,  Clerk. 
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Borough  or  Pbestoh.— Sbweiuok  Wobks  (Contmct  No.  i). 

The  Coiporatdon  of  Preston  invite  tenders  for  the  conBtmcting 
and  completing  a  Storm-water  Culvert,  7  ft.  internal  diameter, 
from  the  end  of  existing  main  sewers  at  Marsh  End  to  the  river 
at  Chain  Caul,  a  length  of  about  3,493  yards;  and  also  for  a 
Culvert,  3  ft.  6  in.  internal  diameter,  from  Bateny  Lane  t  j  the 
main  sewer  crossing  the  Marsh,  a  length  of  about  73  lineal  yards. 

Specification  and  form  of  tender  to  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Hudson  Beah,  C.E.,  16,  Church  Street,  Preston. 

Tenders,  endorsed  "Tender  for  Storui  Culverts,"  to  be  sent  to 
the  office  of  the  undersigned  by  Oct.  18. 

Hknby  Haxbr,  Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall,  Preston. 

C0N8TBUCTIOM  OF  Seweb. 

The  Health  Committee  of  the  County  Borough  of  St.  Helens 
invite  Tenders  for  the  construction  of  aMain  Intorceptiug  Sewer, 
comprising  about  1,010  lineal  yards  of  6  feet  culvert,  880  lineal 
yardfs,  egg-shaped,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  and  930  lineal  yards,  egg- 
shaped,  A  feet  by  3  feet  8  inches,  and  other  works  in  connection 
therewitJi. 

Plans  and  speciBcations  may  be  seen,  and  forms  of  tender  and 
bill  of  quantities  obtained,  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Oeo.  J.  C.  Broom, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  St.  Helens. 

Tenders,  endorsed  "  Tender  for  Intercepting  Sewer,"  to  be 
delivered  at  the  above-named  office  not  later  than  October  39. 

CONTBACT  FOB  IbON  PIPBS. 

The  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Great  Yarmouth  invite  Tenders 
for  the  supply  of  from  350  to  300  tons  of  Cast-iron  Water-pipes, 
with  the  usiml  special  castings.  They  also  Invite  Tenders  for 
the  supply  of  Valves  and  Hydnnts  for  the  same. 

Speciucations  and  form  of  tender  may  be  obtained  at  the  office 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Cockrill,  A.B.I.B.A.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal 
Buildings,  Great  Yarmouth. 

Tenders  to  be  delivered  at  the  office  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Baker,  Town 
Clerk,  Muuicipal  Bmldings,  Great  Yarmouth,  before  Thursday, 
October  34. 

SUBVACE  DbaIBAGE. 

The  Aldershot  Local  Board  of  Health  invite  Tenders  for  exe- 
cuting Works  of  Surface  Drainage  within  the  District  of 
Aldershot. 

Plans  and  speciflcationB  may  be  seen  on  application  to  Mr.  B. 
Bushford,  the  Board's  Surveyor,  at  the  offices  of  the  Board,  in 
Victoria  Bood,  Aldershot. 

Tenders,  endorsed  "Tenders  for  Surface  Drainage,"  to  be  sent 
to  Mr.  W.  £.  Forster,  Clerk,  at  the  above-named  offices,  not  later 
than  October  33. 

MouvTAiK  Ash  Local  Boabd  Watebwobxs  (Contract  No.  3). 

In  order  to  give  further  time  to  contractors  to  make  up  their 
tenders,  the  Mountain  Ash  Local  Board  hereby  give  notice  that 
the  Tenders  for  Storage  Beservolr  in  the  Clydach  Valley,  and 
Service  Beservoir  at  Buarth  Chapel,  ^.,  will  not  be  opened  by 
the  Board  until  Monday,  October  38. 

Maik  Dbaihagb. 

The  Corporation  of  Hastiners  invite  Tenders  for  the  oonstmc- 
tion  of  Main  Sewers,  Storm-water  Outfall,  Weir,  Penstock 
Chamber,  and  other  works  in  connection  therewith,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Queen's  Bood,  Hastings. 

Plans  may  be  seen,  and  Specidcations  and  form  of  Tender 
obtidned,  at  the  office  of  the  Borough  Engineer,  Mr.  P.  H. 
Palmer,  A.M.LC.E.,  Town  Hall.  Hastings. 

Tenders,  endorsed  "  Tender  for  Main  Sewers,"  to  be  delivered 
at  the  office  of  Mr.  Geo.  Meadows,  Town  Clerk,  not  later  than 
October  38. 

Leeds  Cobpobatiov  Watbbwobzs. 

Tenders  are  required,  on  or  before  November  4,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Gauge  Basin  on  Harewood  Embankment  at  Eccnp 
Beservoir.  Quantities  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Hewson.  M.I.C.E.,  Borough  and  Waterworks  Engineer, 
Municipal  Buildhigs,  Leeds. 

Watsbwobks. 
The  Methley  Local  Board  invite  Tenders  for  casting,  laying, 
and  pointing  about  31,000  yard^  of  cast-iron  pipes,  varying  from 
6  in.  to  3  in.  diam. 

Plans  and  Si>eciflcations  may  be  seen,  and  form  of  Tender 
obtained,  at  the  office  of  Mr.  J.  Biehardson,  C.E.,  Methley  Park, 
near  Leeds. 

Tenders  must  be  fent  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than 
October  31,  endorsed  *'  Tender  for  Pipe  Laying." 

BOBT.  S.  WiaoiN,  Solicitor, 
Clerk  to  the  Local  Board. 


NOTES   AND    QUERIES. 


COMPETITION. 


The  Chemistby  op  Buttbb-Fat. 
The  Boval  Society  of  Science,  Denmark,  oifers  a  prise  of  Kr.  600 
for  a  (memical  investigation  as  to  the  fatty  acids  present  in 
butter-fat;  the  relative  amount  of  each;  methods  employed 
when  new  or  of  interest ;  the  proportiou  between  oleic  and  pal- 
metio  acid,  with  its  higher  homologues.  Papers  to  be  sent  to 
Dr.  H.  G.  Zeuthen,  secretary  of  the  Society,  before  October  31. 
The  name  of  author  and  motto  adopted  to  be  sent  in  separate 
sealed  envelope. 


Having  for  some  time  back  been  in  the  receipt  of  Queries  appex- 
taiuing  strictly  to  sanitary  work,  and  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
answer  without  having  to  refer  our  correspondents  to  competent 
professional  advisers,  we  have  opened  a  column  In  which  to 
register  such  Queries  and  Beplies  thereto  as  can  fairly  be  expected 
from  us ;  and  our  subscribers  and  readers  are  invited  to  make 
such  use  of  this  column  as  will  tend  to  benefit  themselves  and 
the  community.  Both  Queries  and  Beplies  will,  however,  be 
subjected,  if  unnecessarilj'  long,  to  a  strict  cnrtailmeiit. 


The  Use  ov  Cohcbbtb. 

Property  built  on  a  site  where  there  is  a  great  depth  of  clay ;  no 
rcNids  and  no  drainage  for  surface  water;  the  surrounding 
lands  flat  and  also  very  wet ;  water-supply  collected  from  roofs 
and  stored  in  underground  tanks,  having  no  overflow,  but 
ventilated ;  pipes  for  conducting  the  rain-water  carefully 
Jointed  in  cement ;  dry-earth  system  for  closetM.  I  should  like 
to  know  if,  under  such  very  unsatlBfactorv  and  unsanitary  con- 
ditions, whether  concrete  6  in.  thick,  made  10  to  i,  laid  under 
I)ipes,  would  be  safer  for  pipes  and  tanks,  and  the  water  less 
ikely  to  become  contaminated  than  if  the  pipes  were  laid  on 
the  solid  clav,  and  carefully  rammed?  I  have  proved  this 
experimentally,  but  I  should  be  glad  if  you.  Sir,  would  give 
your  opinion,  or  if  some  of  my  brother  readers  would  give  tneir 
experience,  or  express  their  opinion  on  the  subject. 

E.  S.  W. 

[Cement  concrete  made  even  3  to  i  is  of  very  little  avail  in 
making  lines  of  pipe  watertight.  A  thin  layer  of  concrete  at 
the  bottom  of  trench  is  of  value,  because  you  can  insure  this 
being  finished  to  an  even  and  true  line.  To  render  drains 
watertight,  pock  it  round  with  puddled  clay  9  inches  thick.] 

The  Sbpabate  System  or  Sewage. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  question  of  sewerage  has  been  agitating 
the  Town  Council  of  their  city  of  some  15.000  inhabitants.  As 
solid  gneiss  is  nowhere  far  from  the  surface,  the  lowest  estimate 
places  the  cost  at  about  £180.000  or  £  1 3  per  cap.  Some  consider 
that  the  separate  system  of  dnunage  would  be  the  most  ecor  oxni- 
cal ;  but  few  people  here  seem  to  know  anything  about  the 
method.  Any  information  would  be  gladly  received  by  the 
writer  as  to  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  where  to  pro- 
cure their  works,  and  a  list  of  towns  where  the  separate  system 
has  been  tried,  and  with  what  result. 

C.  F.  Nbwcombe,  M.D.,  Victoria,  B.C. 

P.S.— In  Parkes'  Hygiene  the  works  of  Mr.  Menzies  and 
Colonel  Ewart  are  mentioned.    Where  can  they  be  procured  ? 

[The  separate  system  of  sewerage  would  probably  be  far  the  most 
economical  in  the  town  in  question.  Pipe  sewers  laid  in  the 
streets  would  receive  the  house  drainage,  whilst  surft&ce  and 
storm  waters  would  be  conveyed  away  by  channels  and  gutter* 
to  the  nearest  available  outlet.  The  amount  of  excavation 
reouired  would  be  far  less  than  for  the  large  brick  sewers  re- 
quired imder  the  combined  system,  and  the  ultimate  ^xifica^ 
tion  and  disposal  of  the  sewage  would  be  rendered  easier  and 
less  costly.  The  town  being  situated  on  solid  rock  is  probably 
not  in  want  of  any  subsoil  drainage,  but  if  this  is  requisite  it 
could  be  carried  out  by  laying  porous  tile  drains  in  the  same 
trenches  us  the  pipe  sewers,  but  not  in  any  way  communicating 
with  them. 

Towns  sewered  on  the  separate  system  are :— Penzance. 
Carlisle.  Dover,  Chelmsford,  Ely,  Bugby,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Gloucester,  Southampton,  Leamington,  Penrith,  Alnwick,  Mor- 
peth, Worthing,  Ashbv-de-la-Zouch,  Slough,  Beading,  Oxford, 
Halstead.  In  many  of  these  towns  the  old  brick  sewers  still 
receive  the  rain,  surface,  and  subsoil  waters,  whilst  the  new 
pipe  sewers  carry  the  house  (water-closet)  sewage. 

Works  and  authorities  to  be  consulted :— «th  Beport  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council;  Bivers  Pollution  Com- 
mission, ist  Beport ;  Baldwin  Latham  (Sanitary  Engineering) : 
Mr.  Mensies  (Management  and  Utilisation  of  Sewage) ;  Bailey 
Denton ;  B.  F.  Grantham  (Lecture  on  the  Separate  System  %\ 
the  Parkes  Museum  1886);  Edwin  Chadwiok;  Corfield  and 
Parkes  (Treatment  and  Utilisation  of  sewage,  jrd  edition. 
1887) ;  3nd  Annual  Beport  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  New 
York,  1883,  containing  description  of  Colonel  Waring's  sewuraie 
sewerage  works  for  Memphis  and  Pullman,  U.S.A.— En.] 


ERRATUM. 


The  report  quoted  from  in  our  note  entltied  "Milk  Suppl/ 
and  Sanitation,"  on  page  108  of  our  last  month's  issue,  was  that 
of  Dr.  James  MacLintock,  M.D..  B.Sc.,  Medical  OlBoer  of  Health 
for  Bradford,  and  not,  as  stated,  the  report  of  Dr.  Herbert  Hum- 
phreys,  the   medical  superintendent   of  the   Bradford  Ferer 

HospitaL 
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HAS  THE  DUAL  NOTIFICATION  OP 
INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  BEEN  A 
SUCCESS  P 

By  Robert  Farquharson,  M.D.,  M.P. 

At  the  very  fag-end  of  last  session  of  Parliament  a 
BUI  of  veiy  considerable  importance  slipped  quietly 
into  the  Statute  Book.  Its  earlier  stages  promised  to 
be  stormy,  for  the  second  reading  stirred  up  much 
hostile  criticism,  and  amendments  showered  upon  the 
Xotice  Paper  in  such  profusion  as  to  foreshadow  a 
fatally  prolonged  discussion  in  Committee.  But  ex- 
pecting trouble  in  the  future,  Government  craftily 
postponed  its  final  appearance  till  the  last  possible 
moment,  and  by  that  time  grouse  and  holiday  air  had 
been  too  much  for  its  opponents,  and  it  went  through 
without  a  jarring  word ;  and  now,  secure  from  con- 
troveray  and  hostile  divisions  and  professional  dis- 
approval, it  has  peacefully  become  an  Act,  and  rests 
its  base  of  operations  finnly  on  legal  sanction ;  and 
although  the  role  of  the  prophet  is  proverbially  a  dan- 
gerous one,  I  may  safely  predict  that  this  little  bit  of 
unobtrusive  work  marks  an  epoch-making  point  in 
sanitary  progress,  and  vnll  not  only  improve  the  public 
health,  but  directly  save  many  lives. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  take  a  general 
survey  of  the  subject,  and  to  supply  the  reader  with 
a  sufficiently  comprehensive  precis  of  the  arguments 
for  and  against  to  enable  him  to  form  his  own  opinion. 
But  before  I  begin,  let  me  dip  for  a  moment  or  two 
into  history  ;  and  I  wish  to  do  so  more  especially  as 
an  answer  to  those  who  are  never  tired  of  sneering  at 
the  legislative  efforts  of  private  members,  and  of 
praising  Warton  and  Biggar  and  other  active  blockers 
for  the  wholesale  way  in  which  they  strangle  our 
innocent  offspring.  It  is  quite  true  that  many  of  the 
unofficial  proposals  brougnt  before  the  House  are 
crude  and  unpractical,  and  richly  deserve  their  fate. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  I  am  fully  justified 
in  saying  that  the  germ  and  even  the  substance  of 
many  accepted  measures  of  secondary  importance  has 
been  constructed  by  the  previous  unappreciated 
efforts  of  the  rank  and  file.  Public  opinion  nas  been 
formed  and  stimulated,  attention,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  House,  has  been  directed  to  the  necessities  of 
the  particiQar  case,  and  to  the  arguments  by  which 
they  are  supported ;  and  when  at  last  Government 
takes  the  matter  in  hand,  it  finds  the  ground  dug  and 
the  seed  sown,  and  a  copious  crop  ready  to  spring  up 
under  the  sunshine  of  official  approval. 

Here  we  have  a  case  strictly  in  point  It  is  now 
five  or  six  years  since  Mr.  Hastings,  backed  by  some 
like-minded  colleagues,  brought  in  his  first  Notifica- 
tion BilL  After  much  weary  waiting,  he  succeeded 
in  getting  a  place  one  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  put 
his  case,  as  might  have  been  expected,  clearly  and  well. 
^Ir.  Hopwood  came  next,  and  I  was  waiting  to  follow 
him,  when  the  temptation,  not  unnaturally,  seized 
some  of  those  present  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  de- 
bate by  a  certain  rough  and  ready  method  of  closure. 
The  afternoon  was  fine,  the  House  was  thin.  Why 
not  try  a  count?  And  so,  in  the  middle  of  the 
worthy  Q.C.*s  speech,  the  motion  was  made  that  there 
were  not  forty  members  present.  The  orator  him- 
self,  with  his  words  still  hanging  about  his  lips, 
hurried  briskly  away,  and  the  SpecUcer,  being  unable 
to  find   more  than  a  fragment    of   the  necessary 


quorum,  adjourned  the  proceedings,  and  the  Bill  was 
lost.  The  same  bad  luck  has  followed  it  ever  since ; 
session  after  session  has  its  sponsor  balloted, without 
result ;  and  although  it  has  regularly  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  Notice  Paper,  its  place  has  never  given 
any  hope  of  practical  result,  and  it  has  meekly  shared 
in  the  annual  massacre  which  marks  the  close  of  each 
Parliamentary  year.  But  just  at  the  moment  when 
its  fortunes  seemed  lowest,  victory  was  near.  Mr. 
Ritchie  is  bold  as  well  as  hard-headed,  and  readily 
yielded  to  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  him  from  both 
sides  of  the  House.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  even 
he  would  have  taken  the  Bill  under  his  powerful 
parentage  had  it  not  been  for  the  previous  efforts  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  more  especially  for  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Police  and  Sanitary  Committee,  over 
which  that  gentleman  so  ably  presides.  Armed  with 
the  double  weapons  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has 
been  enabled  to  appreciate  the  hopelessness  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  infectious  disease  unless  early 
detection  is  followed  by  compulsory  notification  and, 
if  possible,  isolation.  Many  great  towns  having  volun- 
tarily adopted  this  principle  by  local  Act,  it  seemed 
only  reasonable  to  enable  others  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample without  setting  in  motion  the  expensive 
machinerv  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee ;  and  the 
Act  which  he  has  passed,  if  not  perfect  in  all  respects, 
effects  this  good  end,  and  advises,  if  it  does  not  com- 
pel, localities  to  follow  the  good  example  of  others. 

Now,  at  first  sight,  the  {^vantages  of  notification 
seem  so  obvious,  and  the  drawbacks  so  slight,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  see  where  the  objections  to 
Tbeadvan-  itg  universal  adoption  come  in.  We  all 
n^d^tion.  admit  that  health  and  life  are  too  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  diseases  which  have 
no  right  to  exist  at  all,  if  reasonable  "  stamping  out  *' 
precautions  were  adopted.  Science  has  already  done 
much  to  protect  us,  but  whilst  typhus  and  relapsing 
fevers  are  now  matters  of  ancient  history,  and  cholera 
hesitates  to  plant  itself  on  such  uncongenial  soil, 
ignorance  and  prejudice  and  indifference  still  stand 
in  the  >^ay  of  the  realization  of  the  highest  ideal  of 
preventive  medicine,  and  taking  things  as  we  find 
them,  and  admitting  that  we  must,  for  the  present  at 
all  events,  endure  the  intrusion  into  previously  sound 
communities,  of  morbid  agencies  whose  very  existence 
is  a  reproach  to  civilization,  we  are  bound  to  consider 
in  what  practical  way  we  can  best  prevent  the  spread 
of  an  evil  whose  unbidden  visit  we  are  powerless  to 
avert. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  scarlet  fever.  An 
epidemic  springs  up  in  a  town  or  village ;  how  it 
came  there  may  be  certain  or  obscure.  The  source 
of  infection  may  be  obvious  enough,  or  aU  traces  of 
its  arrival  may  be  so  absolutely  invisible  that  the  idea 
of  spontaneous  generation  seems  to  come  within  the 
limits  of  possibility.  But  t^ere  it  is ;  and  although 
we  need  not  now  attempt  to  shut  the  door  to  keep  it 
out,  we  can  at  least  keep  it  in,  and  prevent  it  from 
starting  fresh /od  of  infection  and  danger;  and  with 
this  object,  we  call  in  our  medical  officer  of  health, 
and  place  on  him  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
every  proper  precaution  is  f uUy  carried  out,  and  that 
if  the  sufferer  cannot  be  effectively  isolated  at  home, 
he  must  be  removed  to  hospital  and  placed  in  quaran- 
tine there.  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  all 
this,  for  whilst  the  general  public  is  protected  from 
the  probability  of  serious  risk,  the  patient  himself  is 
well  looked  after,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  his  unfortunate  attacl^wig^not  l^t^^eA^j^of 
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injuring  the  health  of  others  ;  and  this  to  a  sensitive 
nund  must  be  no  iasignificant  consolation. 

What,   then,  are  the  objections?    How  do   the 
arguments  take  any  kind  0/  plausible  shape  agtdnst 

proposals  of  such  a  practical  and  sensible 
tione^to***  kind,  and  which  can  rest  on  the  firm  basis 
notification,  oi  successful  experience?    They  are  in 

the  main  two-fold.  The  first,  however, 
need  not  detain  us  long.  It  takes  the  lofty  ground  of 
defending  personal  liberty,  and  protests,  with  the  aid 
of  societies  and  pamphlets  and  elaborate  organiza- 
tions, against  the  so-called  meddlesome  intrusion  of 
sanitary  regulation  into  the  castellated  sanctity  of  the 
Englishman's  home.  By  all  means,  say  we,  let  fanatics 
of  this  kind  catch  any  disease  they  like,  so  long  as 
they  keep  it  to  themselves ;  but  they  cannot  be  sur- 
prised if  others  object  to  be  drenched  with  infection 
in  order  to  minister  to  their  fads.  Argument  is 
thrown  away  upon  those  who  hold  abstract  views  on 
the  right  of  every  rational  being  to  do  as  he  pleases, 
and  all  that  we  can  do,  after  having  effectually  pointed 
out  the  error  of  their  ways,  is  to  appeal  to  the  legisla- 
ture to  protect  us  from  the  danger  of  having  such 
unsatisfactory  neighbours.  The  second  class  of  ob- 
jection, however,  is  much  more  formidable,  and 
requires  more  careful  treatment.  It  comes  from  the 
medical  profession  itself,  from  men  of  eminence  and 
position,  who  are  strongly  in  favour  of  notification, 
but  who  think  that  the  responsibiliiy  sh6uld  be  laid 
on  the  householder  and  on  him  alone ;  and  they  for- 
mulate their  points  very  concisely  and  distinctly 
under  two  specific  headings. 

1.  That  the  dual  notification,  as  it  is  called,  under 
which  the  doctor  makes  a  separate  report  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  is  objectionable,  because  it 
impairs  the  confidential  relations  between  his  patient 
and  himself ;  and 

2.  That  the  doctor's  primary  intervention  in  the 
matter  will  prevent  his  being  called  in  at  all,  and  that 
this  has  resulted  in  an  actual  increase  of  infection  in 
those  towns  where  the  dual  system  is  in  force. 

Beginning,  then,  with  No.  1, 1  may  say  at  the  out- 
set that,  whilst  sympathising  sincerely  with  the 
honourable  sentiment  which  underlies  the  objection, 
I  am  quite  unable  to  accept  the  principle  which  it 
involves.  Some  controversialists  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  compare  the  doctor's  position  with  that  of 
the  priest,  and  to  say  that  professional  secrets  are  as 
sacred  as  those  which  are  communicated  under  the 
confidential  freedom  of  the  confessionaL  But  I 
hardly  think  that  this  view  can  be  generally  adopted. 
In  the  one  case,  the  statements  made  to  an  officiating 
clergyman  are  voluntarily  offered  up  under  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  are  protected  by  the 
privilege  investing  the  holy  office  of  the  hearer.  In 
the  other,  the  facta  of  sickness  and  suffering  are  dis- 
covered for  himself  by  the  medical  man,  and  he  may 
claim  a  joint  possession  in  them  with  his  patient,  or 
he  may  claim  the  right  to  keep  his  knowledge  to 
himself.  It  is,  of  course,  his  bounden  duty  to  with- 
hold from  the  public  every  detail  which  can  inju- 
riously affect  his  client,  and,  indeed,  to  abstain  from 
gossip  and  idle  talk  about  his  bodily  condition  or  the 
state  of  his  private  affairs.  But  we  greatly  doubt 
whether,  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is, 
this  high  standard  of  professional  purity  can  always 
be  rigidly  maintained.  One  of  the  penalties  of  a 
representative  position  in  society  is  the  kindly  inte- 
rest taken  by  the  press  in  the  domestic  details  of 
ordinary  life,  and  the  unflinching  way  in  which  every 
phase  of  the  illness  of  distinguished  people  is  com- 


municated to  the  world.  The  measles  of  Lady  A.,  or 
the  fractured  rib  of  Lord  B.,  become  matters  of 
absorbing  interest  to  many  sympathetic  souls;  and 
coming  down  into  lower  strata  of  society,  we  know 
how  anxious  we  aU  are  to  know  the  details  of  our 
neighbour's  illness.  In  a  smaU  village  community 
this  wish  for  information  at  last  becomes  well-nigh 
overwhelming,  and  if  the  doctor  will  not  tell,  possibly 
his  wife  may,  or  the  servants,  perhaps,  let  out  some- 
thing in  a  confidential  moment ;  and  so,  in  the  end, 
the  notification  is  made,  but  in  a  way  least  likely  to 
do  the  public  good,  and  most  likely  to  do  the  patient 
harm.  I  only  say  this  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  for 
the  doctor  at  all  times  to  keep  the  confidential  rela- 
tions between  himself  and  his  employer  intact,  and 
how  information  will  leak  out,  in  spite  of  his  best 
meant  endeavours.  Social  forces  are  too  many  for 
him,  and  he  need  not  dread  that  the  duty  laid  on  him 
by  this  Bill  will  seriously  interfere  with  his  profes- 
sional success. 

To  begin  with,  everyone  else  will  have  to  do  it, 
and  those  who  may  be  induced  by  the  stress  of  com- 
petition, or  the  res  angusta  domiy  or  by  simple  want  of 
firmness,  to  join  their  patients  in  a  conspiracy  for  the 
suppression  of  the  truth,  will  surely  get  into  trouble 
in  the  end,  and  pay  the  penalty  of  taking  the  crooked 
path.  The  doctor  can  idways  point  out  to  his  patient 
that  the  information  which  he  gives  is  of  the  most 
strictly  confidential  kind ;  that  it  can  never  pass  beyond 
the  office  of  the  official  who  takes  charge  of  these 
matters ;  and  that  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  simply  is  to  see  for  himself,  or  to  be  satisfied 
by  others,  that  sufficient  means  of  isolation  are  being 
used,  and  that  there  is  little  chance  of  the  spread  of 
infection.  If  the  patient  desires  it,  he  can  be  re- 
moved to  hospital,  and  his  business  carried  on  without 
let  or  hindrance,  and  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  sanitaiy 
authority  the  means  taken  for  subsequent  disinfection 
are  not  sufficient,  he  can  order  the  necessary  painting 
and  papering  and  fumigation  to  be  undertaken  at 
the  public  expense.  All  this  would  seem  to  be  rather 
an  advantage  than  otherwise  to  poor  people,  and  if 
they  suffer  in  their  trade  from  the  invasion  of  small- 
pox or  scarlet  fever,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
dual  system,  but  depends  on  the  semi-publicity 
which  may  follow  notification  of  any  kmd.  Sir 
"Walter  Foster  tried  to  win  the  sympathies  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  narrating  the  hard  fate  of  a 
small  shop-keeper  who  had  been  ruined  by  the 
unlucky  occurrence  of  a  case  of  infectious  disuse  in 
his  family.  We  must  all  feel  for  such  a  misfortune  ; 
but  the  only  lo^cal  outcome  of  my  friend's  argument 
is  that  no  action  should  have  been  taken  in  the 
matter,  and  that  sugar  and  measles  or  scarlet  fever 
should  have  been  dealt  out  promiscuously  over  the 
counter  to  an  unsuspecting  public,  and  that  an  ej^i- 
demic  should  have  been  allowed  to  start  on  its 
destructive  career  unchecked,  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  one  man. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  rigidly 
official  machineiy  of  notification  which  1  have  just 
described  really  constitutes  a  breach  of  confidence 
between  doctor  and  patient,  and  I  would  go 
further  and  point  out  that,  in  addition  to  the  exoB- 
mosis  of  gossiping  fact  which  dribbles  through 
feeble  natures,  the  professional  attendant  is  often 
formally  compelled  to  disclose  secrets  of  a  compro- 
mising or  even  ruinous  kind.  I  am  not  now  referring 
to  inconvenient  details  of  sanitary  negligence  which 
may  have  to  be  communicated  to  the  authorities,  and 
the  absolutely  bindimr  necessity  which  orders  that  a 
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correct  certificate  of  the  cause  of  every  death  must 
be  sent  to  the  registrar  before  a  certain  fixed  date. 
I  can  found  my  argument  better  on  the  evidence 
which  medical  men  are  forced  to  give  before  law 
courts,  and  which  may  go  so  far  as  to  send  to  the 
I  scaffold  a  patient  whose  trusted  adviser  he  may  have 
been  for  many  years.  Here  is  a  case  beyond  all 
others,  where  a  doctor,  like  a  priest,  might  shelter 
himself  behind  the  protection  of  privilege.  But,  so 
far  aa  I  know,  no  such  cl^m  has  ever  been  made,  and 
information  and  evidence  obtained  under  the  most 
secret  relations  of  prof  essional  intercourse  have  to  be 
freely  and  publicly  given  up  under  the  necessity  of 
an  oath. 

It  therefore  turns  out  that  the  confidential  tie  is  often 
broken  by  the  tittle  tattle  of  scandalmongers,  and  by 
the  pressure  of  the  law  |  but  granted  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  there  is  a  grievance  in  placing  this 
additional  burden  on  the  doctor's  broad  shoulders, 
I  would  then  take  higher  ground,  and  say  that  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  the  safety  of  the  public 
ought  to  be  our  first  care  and  our  highest  responsi- 
bility, and  that  trifling  matters  of  convenience  must 
give  way  to  the  general  welfare.    And  I  feel  con- 
Tinced  that  in  the  end  this  view  will  prevail,  and 
that  medical  men    and  those   by  whom  they   are 
employed  will  co-operate  to  stamp  out  infectious  dis- 
use, and  to  spare  themselves  and  their  friends  from 
much  sickness  and  suffering  which  might  well  be 
avoided  under  a  more  complete  system  of  sanitary 
<»gani2ation.      That  this  opinion,  however,  is   far 
from  universally  adopted  is  shown  by  the  arguments 
of  those  who  say,  that  if  dual  notification  becomes 
law,  doctors  will  not  be  called  in,  and  conceidment 
win  be  worse  than  ever.    This  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  prove  a  great  deal  too  much.    It  is  a  two- 
edged  weapon  wUch  cuts  more  deeply  those  who  use 
It  than  those  against  whom  it  is  used,  and  shows  a 
state  of  matters  which  supplies  the  strongest  reasons 
for  the  Bill    For  if  the  desire  for  concealment  is  so 
great  that  parents  will  endanger  the  health  of  their 
children,  and  if  valuable  lives  must  pass  through  the 
fflbtle  dangers  of  acute  illness  without  professional 
aid,  because  some  interested  person  is  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  so-called  exposure,  then  the   case 
becomes  very  grave,  and  the  public  require  all  the 
protection  they  can  get.    And  when  they  reflect  that 
thepoKcy  of  the  opposition  is  to  place  the  duty  of 
notification  on  the  shoulders  of  the  very   people 
^hose  self-interest  it  too  often  plainly  is  to  hush 
natters  up,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  if  they  wel- 
come the  additional  security  which  is  given  by  the 
^ded  certificate  of  a  doctor.    The  sole  object  of  this 
Bffl  is  to  secure  some  regulated  system  of  early  isolation 
« the  infectious  sick,  and  to  secure  the  public  against 
the  selfishness  of  certain  interested  persons  whose 
niotives  for  concealment  are  undoubtedly  strong.     A 
shop-keeper  or  lodging-house  proprietor  or  a  hotel 
^Mger  may  very  naturally  dread  any  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  exanthemata  has  paid  them 
*  visit,  and  although  this  may  persuade  them  in  some 
cwestochspense  with  a  doctor,  the  instinct  of  self- 
Pjwervation  must  pull  the  other  way,  and  the  security 
M  professional  attendance  will  be  obtained;  and  in 
that  case  the  public  will,  I  feel  convinced,  appreciate 
the  fact  that  their  welfare  has  now  a  double  guarantee, 
and  that  the  medical  man  will  be  at  hand  to  stimulate 
the  flagging  conscience  of  his  employer,  and  to  act 
»Mependently,  if  need  be,  against   the   forces   of 
oostruction  and  mystery, 
^e  opponents  of  the  Bill  are  never  weary  of 


telling  us  that  in  those  towns  where  the  dual  system 
is  in  operation,  the  percentage  of  infectious  disease 
is  higher  than  in  those  which  have  been  content  with 
the  single  modification  of  the  plan,  and  from  this 
they  argue  that  the  intervention  of  the  doctor  aggra- 
vates the  concealment  which  thev  recognize  to  exist 
under  all  systems.  Assuming  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement,  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  the  necessary 
relationship  between  the  effect  and  the  assumed 
cause,  and  must  only  infer  that  other  reasons  must 
be  evolved  out  of  the  complicated  network  of  causes 
surrounding  an  epidemic  outbreak,  to  account  for 
its  occurrence  in  one  town  rather  than  another. 
Why  a  householder  should  feel  encouraged  in  his 
wish  for  secrecy  by  the  presence  of  a  doctor  at  his 
elbow,  who  shares  the  responsibility  of  notification 
with  him,  and  why  two  people,  independently  bound 
by  law  to  do  a  certain  thing,  should  succeed  in  not 
doing  it  more  effectually  than  one  law-breaker  acting 
on  his  own  account,  I  confess  myself  quite  unable  to 
understand,  and  little  help  in  the  line  of  intelligent 
comprehension  can  be  drawn  from  the  writings  of 
those  who  champion  the  failing  cause  of  the  single 
system. 

Prof.  Corfield,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  to  our 
assistance  in  the  most  practical  way,  and  throwing 
overboard  the  tons  of  misty  theory  which  obscure 
the  subject  with  their  nebulous  haze,  he  deals  out  to 
us  an  ounce  or  two  of  solid  and  satisfying  fact. 
Space  will  not  allow  me  to  quote  very  largely  from 
his  two  excellent  letters  in  the  limeg,  but  briefly  he 
tells  us  in  the  first  place,  that  whenever  the  dual 
system  has  been  thoroughly  worked,  the  number  of 
notified  infectious  cases  at  once  begins  to  rise ;  and, 
coming  to  particulars,  he  (juotes  the  evidence  from 
Aberdeen,  where  the  medical  officer  alone  certifies, 
and  where  **  the  number  of  cases  reported  was  twice 
as  many  when  notification  was  compulsory  as  when 
it  was  voluntary."  From  Birkenhead,  where  the 
medical  officer  writes,  "  the  extraordinary  allegation 
that  compulsory  notification  in  places  where  it  exists 
has  increased  the  mortality  from  disease  requiring  to 
be  notified  is  certainly  not  borne  out  by  facts  in 
Birkenhead ;  the  mortality  from  diseases  req^uiring  to 
be  notified  has,  since  compulsory  notification  came 
into  force  in  the  borough,  so  much  decreased  that  it 
has  been  less  than  hafi  the  average  of  the  corres- 
ponding mortality  of  recent  vears  "  ;  and  from  Edin- 
burgh, where  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number 
of  cases  followed  compulsory  notification  by  the 
family  doctors,  where  concealment  was  apparently 
unknown,  and  where  the  system  worked  with  com- 
fortable smoothness.  Some  httle  amount 
^*tma^  f  °^  plausibility  must  be  allowed  to  attach 
notification.  *<>  *^e  objection  sometimes  taken  that 
medical  men  who  make  an  error  in  diag- 
nosis, and  inconvenience  their  patients  thereby, 
may  have  to  pay  some  legal  penalty  for  their  mis- 
take. It  is  stated  that  actions  have  been  brought 
against  them  under  these  circumstances,  but  in  reply 
I  may  urge,  (1)  that  I  have  seen  no  authentic  recora 
of  the  facts  of  these  cases ;  (2)  that  a  practitioner 
would  not  be  likely  to  order  the  removal  of  a  patient 
to  an  infectious  hospital,  or  do  anything  to  interfere 
with  his  business,  unless  the  diagnosis  were  clear,  and 
confirmed,  if  necessary,  by  a  second  opinion;  ^8) 
that  it  is  barely  credible  that  any  judge  would  convict 
in  a  case  where  the  doctor  acted  in  bona  JideSy  and 
with  reasonable  skill ;  and  (4)  the  facilities  for  the 
study  of  infectious  complaints  have  been  so  much 
increased  of  late,  that  early  diagnosis  will  become 
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safe  and  certain,  and  the  public  will  get  the  benefit 
which  swift  detection  and  notification  confer.  But, 
after  all,  the  real  decision  in  this  controversy  cannot 
be  arrived  at  unless  we  take  into  account  the  evidence 
drawn  from  practical  experience  and  the  working  of 
the  plan  where  it  has  been  tried.  If  it  is  really  true 
that  the  medical  profession  as  a  body  are  opposed  to 
dual  notification,  failure  must  necessarily  follow 
attempts  to  force  it  upon  them,  and  a  short  trial  will 
be  enough  to  show  the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt. 
Now  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  a  large  number 
of  doctors  take  an  opposite  view  on  this  question  to 
my  own,  and  that  resolutions  and  majorities  without 
end  are  constantly  appearing  in  the  medical  papers 
in  confirmation  of  these  opinions.  Is  not  this  enough 
to  settle  the  question,  wny  try  the  up-hill  task  of 
forcing  an  honourable  and  powerful  profession  to  go 
counter  to  its  settled  convictions,  and  to  pass  laws 
which  can  only  end  by  becoming  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance.  But  stop  a  moment 
before  you  run  away  with  the  notion  that  the  verdict 
must  now  go  against  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  What 
say  the  towns  who  have  tried  the  plan  and  are  now 
working  it,  and  the  medical  men  who  have  to  carry 
out  the  responsible  duty  of  notification.  It  so 
happens  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  some  facte 
bearing  upon  this,  for  during  the  last  three  years  I 
have  hsA  the  honour  of  a  seat  on  the  Police  and 
Sanitaiy  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which 
was  appointed  to  consider  this  class  of  questions. 

This  period  of  inquiry  embraces  many  large  towns 
in  England  ^nd  Wales,  some  of  which  were  applying 
for  powers  to  insert  the  notification  clauses,  uid 
others  who  had  them  already  were  desiring  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  for  extendon  of  boroughs,  or  for 
various  sanitary  improvements.     And  we  found,  in 
the  first  place,  that,  with  one  single  exception,  no 
opposition  ever  came    from   the  doctors  or  other 
citizens  of  any  locality  to  the  proposal  to  adopt  the 
dual  notification ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  wherever 
the  system  was  in  force,  it  worked  smoothly  and  har- 
moniously, and  without  a  trace  of  friction.     And, 
furthermore,  we  also  found,  on  cross-examination, 
that  even  where  medical  opposition  had  run  high 
before  the  clause  was  introduced,  practical  experience 
disanned  all  dissent,  and  success  was  admitted  on  all 
hands.    The  number  of  towns  where  notification, 
According  to  the  machinery  of  the  Bill,  is  now  prac- 
tised   now    amounts,  I   think,    to   nearly   56,    and 
not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  tried  to 
get  back  to  the  old  status  of  notification,  or  to 
overturn  the  new  arrangements.    So  it  all  amounts 
to  this — ^that  some  of  Siose  doctors  who  have  no 
practical  knowledge  of  dual  notification  oppose  it 
on  purely  theoretical   grounds,    whilst   those    who 
know  from  actual   experience    about   its    working 
become  its  enthusiastic  champions.    I  have  already 
mentioned  the  case  of  Edinburgh,  and,  in  conclusion, 
I  feel  that  notMng  can  equal  the  convincing  force  of 
the  actual  details  of  an  experiment  carried  out  on  the 
largest  scale  and  in  the  most  efficient  way  by  a  very 
competent  authority.    If  hostile  critics  and  medical 
sceptics  could  only  be  persuaded  to  study  Dr.  Little- 
john^s  paper,  read  before  the  Social  Science  Congress 
at  Nottingham,  in  1882,  they  must,  at  all  events,  in 
the  future  change  their  lines  of  attack.     Edinburgh 
has  long  had  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  outbreaks  of 
epidemic  disease,  and  Dr.  Littlejohn  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, after  many  years  of  experience,  that  the  only 
hope  of  improvement  lay  in  early  information  com- 
municated, not  by  the  "  bewildered  householder,"  but 


by  the  medical  attendant.  The  parochial  doctors 
loyally  promised  their  support,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  passive  opposition  of  the  great  profesaionid 
colleges,  the  corporation  took  the  matter  vigorously 
in  hand,  and  the  Bill  became  law  in  1879.  What  has 
been  the  result?  The  infectious  clause  has  been 
loyally  obeyed  by  the  profession,  and  no  complaints 
have  reached  the  authorities  from  the  powerful  medi- 
cal school,  or  press,  or  even  from  the  general  body  of 
practitioners  themselves.  Lodging-house  keepers  and 
hotel  proprietors  are  thankful  to  be  relieved  of  re- 
sponsibility, schools  have  gratefully  acknowledged 
the  benefits  of  the  new  arrangement,  and  the  autho- 
rities the  being  able  to  determine  every  morning  the 
state  of  the  public  health  as  regards  infectious  dis- 
ease, and  to  track  out  satisfactorily  the  nature  of 
mysterious  outbreaks  of  some  of  them.  In  fact,  so 
deeply  convinced  is  the  Common  Council  of  the  value 
of  the  clause,  that  rather  than  lose  its  advantages  they 
would  willingly  raise  the  fee  from  2s.  6d.  to  58. 

Surely  after  such  a  record  of  practical  experience 
as  this,  we  are  right  in  demanding  something  sub- 
stantial in  the  way  of  fact  from  the  other  side  before 
meeting  them  on  equal  terms  on  the  field  of  contro- 
versy. With  all  my  cordial  approval  of  t^e  Bill, 
however,  it  possesses  one  cardinal  defect  which 
cannot  fail  to  interfere  with  its  usefulness.  It  is 
merely  permissive  as  regards  everywhere  but  London. 
Now,  I  am  a  great  believer  in  **  that  blessed  word 
compulsion,"  and  would  like  to  have  seen 
the  principle  boldly  adopted  here  ;  but  I 
fancy  that  Parliamentary  forces  were  too 

th      '   trv   ^'^^fifi  *^^  *^**  ^^™^  ^^^  ^^  compro- 
ecountacy.  ^^^^  ^^  necessary  to  disarm  oppositioiL 

And  considering  how  ready  localities  have  been  to 

adopt  notification  clauses,  even  at  the  expense  and 

trouble  of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry,  I  have  little  doubt 

that  the  power  to  pass  them  locally  will  be  widely 

used.     And  of  this  1  feel  thoroughly  convinced,  that 

time  vrill  show  how  empty  and  baseless  have  been  all 

the  predictions  of  inconvenience  and  disaster  which 

have  been  so  freely  made,  and  that  history  will  repeat 

itself  once  more  by  adding  another  to  the  long  list  of 

false  prophecies  which  have  impeded  for  a  time  the 

progress  of  every  important  national  movement. 


Bfll 

shonld  be 
oompukory 
throui^hout 


Thb  British  Medical  Association  is  to  hold  its 
annual  meeting  of  1890  at  Birmingham,  daring  the  week 
beginning  Monday,  July  28. 

Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health.— The 
Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  entertained  at  dinner 
at  the  Holbom  Restaurant,  on  November  7,  Mr.  Shirley 
Murphy  and  Dr.  Edward  Seaton  on  their  retirement  from 
the  office  of  honorary  secretaries.  Some  thirty  members 
of  the  society  were  present,  and  daring  the  evening  testi- 
monials were  presented  to  the  late  honorary  secretaries 
as  marks  of  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  them  to  the  society,  and  of  the  personal  esteem  in 
which  they  are  held  by  its  members. 

The  treatment  of  night-soil  has  been  always  a  difficulty. 
In  Newcastle,  N.S.W.,  a  system  is  under  trial  which 
ciauns  to  be  a  success.  Two  cells  built  of  fire  brick  con- 
tain a  reverberatory  oven  and  fire-place.  The  soil  is  intro- 
duced through  shoots.  The  fumes  are  conducted  into  a 
chamber,  where  they  undergo  condensation  and  are 
treated  with  sprays  of  steam  and  water ;  they  are  again 
subjected  to  more  water,  finally  escaping  thoroughly 
purified  through  a  high  smoke  steck.  The  experiments 
made  have  resulted  successfully,  the  only  question 
being  what  number  of  cells  and  furnaces,  not  to  say 
tons  of  coal,  would  be  required  to  treat  the  night-soil  of 
an  ordinary  city.        uiym^eu  uy  ^»^--  '^^  ^^^  '^^ 
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COMPULSORY    NOTIFICATION    OP 

INFECTIOUS   DISEASES. 

We  append  a  list  of  local  sanitary  authorities  that 
hare  already  adopted  the  Act  which  was  passed  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Parliament  for  the  compulsory 
notification  of  infectious  diseases.  The  list,  which 
does  not,  however,  profess  to  be  absolutely  complete, 
is  a  long  one,  and  includes  some  of  the  most  populous 
and  important  districts  in  the  kingdom.  Some  eighty 
anthorities  have  already,  within  tlu-ee  months  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  availed  themselves  of  its  optional 
powers,  and  have  thus  voluntarily  brought  an  aggregate 
population  of  nearly  two  millions  under  a  system  of 
compolaory  notification  of  infectious  diseases.  If  to 
this  total  be  added  the  population  of  the  fifty-nine 
towns  that  have  previously  acquired  similar  powers 
under  separate  local  Acts  or  provisional  orders,  and 
the  population  of  London,  where  the  Act  came  into 
force  on  October  31,  upwards  of  ten  nuUions  of 
persons,  or  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  population 
of  England  and  Wales,  will  within  a  few  weeks  be 
onder  the  compulsory  ^stem.  This  is  very  satis- 
factory, and  augurs  well  for  the  future  protection 
of  the  public  health.  It  is  a  complete  answer  to 
those  who  have  from  time  to  time  opposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  general  system  of  compulsory  notifica- 
tion, and  indicates  a  very  general  desire  amongst 
sanitary  authorities,  rural  as  well  as  urban,  for  such 
compul^ry  powers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
anthorities  which  have  adopted  the  recent  Act  will,  if 
they  have  not  already  done  so,  complete  the  sanitary 
defences  of  their  districts  by  making  adequate  provi- 
non  for  the  isolation  of  cases  of  ii^ectious  sickness 
which  cannot  properly  be  treated  in  their  own  homes 
without  danger  to  their  neighbours,  and  will  also 
proTide  for  disinfecting  infect^  bedcfingand  clothing. 

Kune  of  Authority. 

Urian  Authorities  : — 

fialaall  Heath 

Bedford 

Bishop  Stortford 

Ctgtieford         

Chatham  

Cockermonth 

Dalton 

Deronport         

l>»rking 

Do?er 

East  Retford     

£gremont  

Epsom 

Eaton 

Falmouth  (Pariah)     ... 
Giilingham 

Harrow 

Heme  Bay        

Hexham  

Homcaatle 
Kiddermiiutor ... 

Melkaham        

Middleabro'       

MiHon  -  next  -  Sitting  - 

bourne  

Momiiain  Aah 

Newark 

Plymonth         

lUchmond  (Surrey)    ... 

Rochester         

St.  Helens  (Laziea.)    ... 
Sheffield 

Sittingbonme 

Swintott  A  Pendlebnzy 


Popnlatioxi 
(1881). 

jLNkce  on 

which  Act  comes 

into  force. 

22,497 

Nov.  14,  1889 

19,600 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

6,704 

N/)v.28,18d9. 

10,580 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

26,424 

Deo.  8,  1889. 

5.800 

Nov.  80,  1889. 

18,889 

Dec.  2,  1889. 

48,989 

Not.  20,  1889. 

6,828 

Dec.  1,  1889. 

80,270 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

9,748 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

5,976 

Jan.  1,  I89a 

6,916 

Nov.  11,  1889. 

6,282 

Dec.  1,  1889. 

6,168 

Dec.  4,  1889. 

20,700 

Dec.  16,  1889. 

6,668 

Dec.  1,  1889. 

8,000 

Dec.  1,  1889. 

6,919 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

4,800 

Dec.  8,  1889. 

24,270 

Dec.  2,  1889. 

2,178 

Dec.  2, 1889. 

65,984 

Nov.  16,  1889. 

4,219 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

10,296 

Dec.  6,  1889. 

14,018 

Dec.  7,  1889. 

78,794 

Nov.  12,  1889. 

19,066 

Nov.  27, 1889. 

21,807 

Nov.  20,  1889. 

57,408 

Nov.  11,  1889. 

284,508 

Nov.  18,  1889. 

7,866 

Dec.  9,  1889. 

18,107 

Dec.  8,  1889. 

Name  of  Authority. 

Population 
(1881). 

Date  on 

which  Act  cornea 

into  force. 

Urban  Authorities: — 

Tniro 

...     10,619 

Nov.  11,  1889. 

Tunbridge  Wells 

..     24,308 

Nov.  11,  188a 

Tynemouth 

...     44,118 

Dec.  1, 1889. 

WaUaaey 

..     21,192 

Dec.  2,  1889. 

Waterloo-with-Seaforth       9,118 

Dec.  1,  1889. 

West  Hartlepool 

...     29,000 

Dec.  1,  1889. 

Wimbledon      ... 

...     15,960 

Dec.  1, 1889, 

Wolverhampton 
Rural  Authorities:— 

..     75,766 

Dec.  1,  1889. 

Abingdon 

...     13,660 

Jan.  1,  1890k 

Aston 

...     17,962 

Dec.  1,  1889k 

Bedford 

...     28,400 

Jan.  1,1890., 

BiUesdon 

...     10,078 

Dec  1,  1889, 

Blandford 

...     10,049 

Dec.  4,  1889. 

Bolton 

...     24,679 

Dec.  4,  1689. 

Caistor 

...     21,219 

Dec.  1, 1889. 

Oamarvon 

...     88,789 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Gockermouth  ... 

...     26,782 

Nov.  30,  1889k 

Elham 

...       9,218 

Dec.  9,  1889k 

Epsom 

...    84,191 

Dec.  1,  1889 

Faringdon 

...     18,676 

Ddc.  2,  1889, 

Oermans,  St.    ... 

...     16,780 

Nov.  28,  1889, 

Goiltoross 

...     10,563 

Dec.  1,  1889, 

Hendon 

...     10,987 

Dec.  9,  1889. 

Hollingboam  ... 

...     14,000 

Dec.  6,  1889, 

Homcastle 

...     16,700 

Dec.  1,  1889. 

Isleof  Thanet... 

...       7,786 

Jan.  1,  189a 

Isle  of  Wight    .. 

...     28,008 

Jan.  1,  1890, 

Kettering 

...     14.568 

Dec.  1, 188SL 

Eingsbridge     ... 

...     16.934 

Jan.  1,  1890, 

Maldon 

...     18.344 

Jan.  1, 1890. 

Martley 

...     14.692 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Milton 

...     11,196 

Dec.  9, 1889. 

Northwich       ... 

...     18,380 

Dee.  1,  1889. 

Oakham 

...     10,978 

Dec.  1,  1889. 

Prescot 

...     16,698 

Nov.  80,  1889, 

Selby 

...      9,769 

Dec.  9, 1889, 

Settle 

...     18,800 

Jan.  1,  1890, 

Shardlow 

...     88,967 

Dec.  2, 1889, 

Skipton 
SoUhnU 

...     24,700 

Jan.  1,  1890, 

...    21,877 

Deo.  6,  1889, 

South  Stoneham 

...    27,000 

Dec.  3,  1889. 

Stamford 

...      9,671 

Dec.  1, 1889, 

Tadcaster 

...     23,966 

Dec.  1,  1889, 

Thingoe 

...     16,386 

Deo.  6,  1889. 

Ulverston 

...     19,184 

Nov.  11,  1889k 

Uppingham 
Wetherby 

...     12.024 

Dec.  4,  1889. 

...    16,194 

Nov.  27, 1889. 

Whitehaven     ... 

...     28,601 

Dec.  1,  1889, 

Total 

1,808,433 

Five  or  ths  Inbpkotobs  engaged  in  the  sanitary 
staff  of  Eingston-npon-HuU  hold  the  Sanitary  Inspector's 
Certificate  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. 

The  University  of  Kiel  has  inaugurated  a  professorship 
of  hygiene,  and  Dr.  Bernard  Fischer  has  been  appointed 
to  the  chair.  There  now  remain  only  two  Prussiat^ 
universities — ^those  of  Bonn  and  Konigsburg — without 
such  chairs.  Dr.  Fischer  was  one  of  Firofessor  Robei-t 
Koch's  pupils,  and  accompanied  him  on  that  memorable 
journoy  into  Egypt  and  India  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  by  Koch  of  the  baciUus  of  Asiatic  cholera. 
Another  companion  on  that  voyage  was  Dr.  Gafifky,  now 
professor  of  hygiene  at  Giessen.  Other  pupils  of  Koch 
occupy  the  same  department  of  instruction  in  other 
universities,  as  Dr.  Gartner  in  Jena,  Dr.  Loffler  in  Greif- 
swald,  Dr.  Hiippe  in  Wiesbaden,  Dr.  Becker  in  Leipzig, 
Dr.  Fr'ankel  in  Berlin,  and  Dr.  Frank  in  Naples.  These 
are  all  members  of  the  younger  generation  of  instructors, 
and  are  adepts  in  the  laboratory  methods  of  Koch.  Dr. 
Fischer's  original  work  has  been  exerted  m  two  directiona 
chiefly,— one  in  the  application  of  bromine  to  disinfection 
another  in  the  study  of  the  iphosj^horescenceof^e  se^ 
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TORQUAY  AS  A  HOLIDAY  RESORT. 

By  Charles  AIacMahon,  Cert  San.  Inst,  Sanitary 
Inspector,  &c.,  Torquay. 

The  prime  requisites  for  a  holiday  resort  may  be 
descnoed  as,  first,  a  pretty  place  by  the  sea ;  second, 
said  place  to  be  within  easy  distance  of  the  great 
centres  of  population ;  third,  plenty  of  good  and 
reasonable  accommodation ;  and,  to  add  a  fourth, 
such  locality  to  be  a  good  centre  from  which  a  pretty 
and  interesting  neighbourhood  may  be  visitea  wiui 
ease  and  comfort. 

I  would  submit  that  Torquay  fulfils  all  these  re- 
quisites, in  possibly  a  more  perfect  manner  than 
most  of  our  seaside  towns. 

It  is  undisputed  that  Torquay  is  a  very  beautiful 
place,  with  its  innumerable  yillas  nestling  in  delightful 
foliage,  each  commanding  its  own  particular  prospect 
of  the  charming  landscape  or  of  the  magnificent  bay 
on  the  margin  of  which  the  town  is  built.  The  fine 
terraces  placed  at  different  altitudes,  the  well-devised 
roads  and  paths,  which  render  easy  and  agreeable 
the  ascent  of  the  steeper  hills,  and  the  pretty  pleasure 
grounds  and  places  of  interest,  rest  and  recreation, 
dotted  over  a  wide  area,  all  combine  to  render 
Torquay  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  work  of  man, 
a  singularly  lovely  place.  From  the  level  of  the  sea, 
up  to  a  height  of  460  feet,  over  an  area  of  more 
than  three  nules  long  by  one  and  a  half  in  width,  and, 
like  Rome,  resting  upon  seven  hills,  Torquay  occu- 

gies  a  natural  position  of  unrivalled  beauty, 
econdly,  the  town  is  within  less  than  half  a  day^s 
railway  journey  of  most  of  our  great  cities,  from 
London  about  five  hours,  Birmingham  and  Bristol 
rather  less,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Sheffield  nine 
hours,  &c.  Excursions,  allowing  of  a  fortnight's 
stay,  run  during  the  simmier  and  autumn  months 
from  the  metropolis  and  other  places ;  the  third  class 
return  fare  from  the  former  being  only  nineteen 
shillings. 

Thirdly,  as  to  good  and  reasonable  accommodation, 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  nowhere  in 
England  is  it  possible  to  be  better  housed  and  fed, 
and  more  economically  dealt  with  than  in  Torquay, 
during  the  usual  holiday  season.  As  the  winter  time 
is  really  the  Torquay  season,  on  account  of  its  great 
mildness  and  the  soothing  character  of  its  climate, 
in  the  summer  and  autumn,  good  rooms  to  suit  every 
class  of  visitor  can  be  easily  obtained  in  either  the 
hotels  or  boarding  and  lodging  houses,  at  most 
moderate  rates. 

I  lay  stress  upon  this  point,  because  it  is  well- 
known  that  the  majority  of  watering  places  are  glutted 
with  visitors,  and  princely  prices  are  demanded  and 
given  nolens  volensj  for  any  accommodation  at  alL 
This  over-crowding  almost  everywhere  results  in 
][>ositive  discomfort  and  probable  insanitaiy  condi- 
tions, lending  to  anything  but  that  renewal  of  health, 
strength  and  happiness  which  hard-worked  profes- 
sional official,  and  trades  people  seek  for  during  their 
annual  holiday. 

Torquay  is  well  known  to  possess  excellent  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  thus  danger  to  health  is  brought 
down  to  an  almost  irreducible  minimum.  Its  main 
drainage,  water  supply,  and  private  house  drainage, 
have  Sn  received  the  scrupulous  attention  of  the 
local  authorities,  who  have  expended  a  quarter  of  a 
million  upon  these  objects. 

The  fourth  desideratum  is  that  a  holiday  resort 
should  be  a  good  centre  from  which  to  visit  sur- 
rounding places  of  interest 


It  is  not  necessary  that  a  holiday  resort  should  he 
thoroughly  self-contained,  or  have  everything  within 
its  own  borders,  though  I  am  convinced  that  a 
fortnight  could  be  pleasantly  and  interestingly  spent 
within  the  boundaries  of  Torquay.  Still,  in  these 
days  of  quick  travelling  and  sight  seeing,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  be  within  reach  of  otiier  pretty  places.  In 
this  respect,  this  town  is  also  peculiarly  well  placed. 
Teignmouth,  Pdgnton,  and  Babbacombe,  at  the 
seaside,  are  specially  enjoyable  to  those  who  have 
families  of  children,  whilst  numberless  inland  places, 
such  as  Holne  Chajse,  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  Lust- 
leigh  Cleave,  the  River  Dart,  Chudleigh  Rocks,  Fingle 
Bridge,  &c.y  are  easily  accessible,  and  full  of  natiiral 
beauties  and  romantic  associations. 

Having  traversed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  I  feel  justified  in  maintaining  that 
there  is  hardly  any  place  which  so  completely  unites 
all  the  characteristics  and  requirements  of  a  holiday 
health  resort  as  does  Torquay.  For  a  dozen  years  I 
have  found  this  to  be  the  case,  and  my  annual  holi- 
days have  been  healthfully  and  happily  spemt  amid 
its  ever-lovely  scenes. 


RoTAL  CoLLEOB  OF  SuROBONS  IN  Ibeland. — Surgeon- 
Major  A.  H.  C.  Dane,  having  passed  the  necesMury 
exuuination,  has  been  granted  the  diploma  in  Pablic 
Health  of  the  College. 

The  Mbtbopolitan  Water  Oompahibs. — A  Parlia- 
mentary retnrn  relative  to  the  metropolitan  water  com- 
panies shows  that  the  number  of  houses  and  other 
buildings  supplied  during  the  year  1888  was  659,249,  and 
in  1887  729,162,  being  an  increase  of  I0>6  per  cent,  in  the 
four  years.  The  water  rentals  in  1887  showed  an  increase 
in  the  total  equivalent  to  8*2  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  year  1888.  The  dividends  paid  by  the  eight  com- 
panies for  the  first  and  last  half  years  respectively  of  the 
period  covered  by  the  return  were  as  under,  the  first 
figure  given  being  the  dividend  paid  at  the  begizmizig  of 
1884,  and  the  second  that  paid  in  March  1888  r—Ghelsea 
7^  and  9  per  cent,  respectively ;  Grand  Junction,  8}  and 

9  per  cent. ;  Lambeth,  7}  and  7}  per  cent. ;  8outhwark 
and  Vauxhall,  8  and  9  per  cent. ;  West  Middlesex,  1(4 
and  6  per  cent. ;  East  London,  7(  and  7  per  cent. ;  Kent, 

10  and  10  per  cent.  ;  and  New  River,  £11  18s.  8d.  and 
£11  18s.  8d.  per  cent.  In  December  1887,  the  estimated 
gross  value  of  the  total  share  capitals  was  £26,181,570, 
having  increased  during  the  four  years  by  5*6  per  cent. 

Kbwcastlb  Water  Sopplt. — Mr.  John  Pattinson, 
F.LO.,  public  analyst,  reports  that  he  analysed  a  sample 
of  the  water  supplied  to  the  city  by  the  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  Water  Company  taken  from  a  tap  in  Painter's 
Heugh,  Dean  Street,  on  July  8,  and  found  that  it 
contained  as  follows  per  gallon : — 
Total  solid  matter  in  solution  dried  at  212^'  Fah.      .  16*200  grs. 

Chlorine  existing  as  chloride 0*910  gis. 

Ammonia trace 

Albuminoid  Ammonia 0*010  gts. 

Nitrogen  eristing  as  nitrates 0*017  gis. 

Oxygen  absorbed  in  15  minutes  at  80°  Fah.       .       .    0*070  grs. 
Oxjven  absorbed  in  4  hoars  at  80<*Fah.     .       .       .    0'lS2gr8. 
Lead  and  oilier  poisonons  metals       ....    none 
Hardness  before  boiling.  Dr.  Clark's  scale        .       .  13*6  degrees 
Hardness  after  boiling  one  hour.  Dr.  Clark's  scale    5*3  degrees 

Appearance  in  two-foot  tube ^'''f'^'^y? 

Smell  when  heated  to  1000  Fah.         .       .  Slightljfas^ 

IQcrosoopical  examination         .  .      Min.  and  veg.  debni 

This  sample  of  water  was  so  turbid  (owing  to  the 
presence  of  mineral  and  vegetable  suspended  matters)  as 
to  be  unfit  for  use  without  previous  filtration.  It  had  a 
slight  fusty  odour  on  being  warmed,  probably  owing  to 
the  same  cause.  Of  three  other  samples  taken  on  the 
same  day  from  Elswick  Road,  Scotswood  Road,  and  from 
Bum  Bank,  Quayside,  that  from  the  Quayside  was 
slightly  turbid,  and  the  others  were  fairly  clear.  The 
last-named  three  samples  were  free  from  smell. 

uiyiLiz.t;u  uy  -x^-j  v^  v.^' -x  i.v^ 
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RATE   OP  MORTALITY  IN 

HOSPITALS. 

It  is  a  very  prevalent  custom  for  the  secretaries  of 
hospitals  to  adduce  the  large  number  of  cases  treated 
at  uiose  institutions  during  the  year,  as  a  proof,  not 
only  of  the  great  demand  for,  but  also  of  tiie  great 
utiMty  of  their  work  ;  and  the  charitable  public 
generally  accept  this  evidence  as  an  encouragement 
to  renewed  efforts  and  increased  contributions.  The 
more  thoughtful  members  of  this  charitable  group, 
however,  are  beginning  to  ask,  is  there  not  a  fallacy 
in  this  testimony  ?  How  many  of  these  large  numbers 
belong  to  the  out-patient  department,  and  what 
proportion  of  them  are  in  a  position  to  appeal  for 
treatment  to  the  provident  dispensary?  As  these 
claimants,  whilst  testifying  to  the  popularity  of  tiie 
charity,  not  only  consume,  but  waste  its  resources. 
But  the  most  striking  mode  of  advertising  adopted 
by  young  hospitals,  notably  by  such  as  exercise 
some  special  mode  of  treatment,  is  the  display  of  the 
low  rate  of  mortality  prevailing  amongst  the  patients, 
as  a  proof  of  the  triumph  of  that  speciality.  Now, 
without  waiting  to  appraise  any  peculiarities,  we  are 
satisfied  that  such  a  test,  taken  alone,  is  untrust- 
worthy, and  likely  to  be  misleading.  The  late  Dr. 
Guy,  in  a  paper  upon  "  the  rate  of  mortality  prevail- 
ing in  the  general  hospitals  of  London,"  published 
many  years  ago,  urged  caution  and  circumspection 
in  comparing  one  hospital  with  another,  whether 
situated  in  the  same  city  or  in  different  countries. 

He  declared  that  the  rate  of  mortality  of  our 
general  hospitals  in  London,  for  the  year  1861,  was 
9-52  per  cent.,  based  upon  the  deaths  occurring 
amongst  30,000  in-patients  admitted  into  thirteen 
hospitals  during  the  year,  the  lowest  being  6  per  cent, 
the  highest  11-2  per  cent. 

'*■  St.  Geoi^e's  Hospital,  occupying  one  of  the  best 
sites  at  the  West-end  of  London,  maybe  conveniently 
compared  with  the  London  Hospital,  situated  at  t^e 
opposite  end  of  London,  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
strongly  contrasted  in  every  way.  Both  hospitals 
were  founded,  and  are  supported,  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, and  they  are  the  largest  general  hosi>itids 
thus  supported.  St.  Creorge^s  Hospital  received  within 
the  year  8,646  in-patients,  the  London  hospital 
admitted  4,169  ;  the  rate  of  mortality  at  St  Greorge*8 
was  8-3,  in  the  London  hospital  it  was  8-4.  ...  A 
comparatively  small  intermediate  hospital  (the  Charing 
Cross  Hospital)  has  the  same  rate  as  St.  George's, 
namely  8-8,^'  a£fording  the  lesson  "  that  the  mze  of  an 
hospital  may  have  at  least  as  littie  influence  on  its 
mortality  as  its  site  has." 

Again,  St.  Bartholomew's  and  Guy's  Hospitals  are 
both  "richly  endowed.  The  one  is  on  tiie  north, 
tiie  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  river ;  the  one  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  the  other  in  one  of  the  best 
sites  in  Southwark.  They  are  the  largest  hospitals 
in  London.  St  Bartholomew's  admitted  5,565 
patients,  Guy's  Hospital  4,867,  in  the  year  1861. 
The  rate  of  mortality  at  St  Bartholomew's  was  10-7, 
at  Guy's  9-4." 

Dr.  Guy  here  asks,  "is  Guy's,  therefore,  the 
healthier  hospital  of  the  two,"  and  answers  the  ques- 
tion by  a  calculation  in  which  the  special  wards  of 
these  two  hospitals  are  excluded,  wajrds  occupied  by 
patients  amongst  whom  there  may  not  occur  a  single 
death  throughout  the  year,  and,  thus  corrected,  the 
rate  of  mortality  rises  to  11-17  for  Bartholomew's  and 
11-25  for  Guy's. 
In  drawing  his  third  comparison,  Dr.  Guy  quotes 


University  College  Hospital  and  King's  College 
Hospital  "  These  two  hospitals,"  he  says,  "  are  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  they  are  (like  the 
other  hospitals  I  have  been  comparing)  medical 
schools.  The  one  is  joined  to  other  buUdings,  but 
has  some  advantages  in  site,  the  other  is  detached 
and  more  spacious.  University  College  Hospital 
admitted  in  the  year  1,286  patients.  King's  CoUege 
Hospital  1,332  patients.  The  rate  of  mortality  for 
University  College  Hospital  was  11-2;  for  King's 
College  Hospital,  10-7.  Similarity  of  circumstances, 
and  an  approach  to  equality  in  number  of  patients, 
and  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  mortality  of  about 
^  per  cent,  or  five  in  the  thousand." 

Now  the  mortality  for  King's  College  Hospital  is  the 
same  as  that  for  St.  Bartholomew's,  showing  again 
the  comparatively  small  influence  of  position,  size,  and 
wealth ;  and  the  same  mode  of  correction  as  was 
employed  in  the  case  of  St  Bartholomew's  and  Guy's 
Hospitals,  when  applied  to  University  and  King's, 
raises  the  death-rate  to  11*04  and  11-54. 

The  learned  statistician  was  not  satisfied,  however, 
with  these  responses,  but,  in  his  usual  exhaustive 
manner,  enlists  into  his  inquiry  three  small  general 
hospitals— the  Royal  Free,  the  Metropolitan  Free,  and 
the  Great  Northern.  "  These  hospitals  in  the  year 
1861  admitted  an  aggregate  of  1,481  patients,  and 
their  rate  of  mortality,  one  with  another,  was  6*88. 
The  Westminster  Hospital  admitted  in  the  same  year 
1,522  patients,  or  41  more,  and  its  rate  of  mortality 
was  9-80,"  a  state  of  things  explained  by  the  author 
as  due  to  '*  the  fact  that  tJ^ese  three  smaU  hospitals 
have  no  medical  schools  attached  to  them ;  in  other 
words,  no  pressing  demand  for  instructive,  which  is 
another  name  for  dangerous  cases,  and  no  connection 
of  old  attached  pupils  to  cater  for  them,  while  West- 
minster Hospital  has  a  me(Ucal  school  of  old  standing 
attached  to  it"  Dr.  Guy  now  varies  his  evidence, 
obtained  by  comparing  one  hospital,  or  one  group  of 
hospitals,  with  another,  by  comparing  King's  College 
Hospital,  on  the  staff  of  which  he  served  for  many 
years,  with  itself ;  he  recalls  the  fact  that  this  building 
was  until  1857  an  old  parish  workhouse  with  limited 
space  in  a  crowded  neighbourhood,  that  the  site  of 
the  new  building  was  much  improved,  and  that  the 
space  was  ample,  and  more  than  half  the  patients 
occupied  the  new  building  during  the  last  five 
vears,  and  that  all  of  them  were  there  during  the 
last  eight  months.  The  first  complete  year  in  the 
history  of  its  22  years  is  1840,  and  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality for  the  10  years,  the  medical  staff  remaining 
practically  unchanged,  is  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing table : — 

Half  the  Patients  in  the 
In  the  Old  Hospital  New  Hospital. 

1840  ...    7-07  1857     ...     11-50 

1841  ...    8-86  1858    ...    11-73 

1842  ...     8-84  1859     ...     10-51 

1843  ...    7-78  1860     ...     10-88 

1844  ...    7-69  1861     ...     10-70 

Dr.  Guy  says  of  the  hospital  "it  had  a  repu- 
tation to  make  as  hospital  and  as  medical  school,  it 
has  a  good  repute  in  both  respects.  ...  I  see  in 
these  figures  a  proof  that  a  high  rate  of  mortality 
may  be  due  to  causes  very  different  from  sanitary 
defects  in  the  structure,  or  want  of  skill  in  the 
medical  staff  of  an  hospital  I  also  see  in  these 
figures  a  proof  that  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
capital  city,  and  in  the  case  of  hospitals  enioying 
similar  sanitary  advantages,  the  rate  of  mortadity  of 
an  hospital  is  mainly  4fi^LlM?^^^^"^5|Pi!\J**^®^ 
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of  its  hospital  staff  among  the  public  at  large  and 
among  the  pupils.^*  Yet  in  spite  of  this  close 
reasoning  and  convincing  demonstration  conducted 
so  long  ago,  we  have  a  recent  claim  for  superiority 
set  up  on  account  of  a  low  rate  of  mortality  found  to 
prevail  at  the  Temperance  Hospital.  We  do  not 
withhold  our  warm  approval  of  the  exclusion  of 
alcohol  from  the  hospital  as  an  article  of  diet,  as 
tending  to  inculcate  habits  of  temperance  in  a  class 
too  prone  to  indulgence  in  excess,  and  we  notice 
with  satisfaction  the  practice  of  the  medical 
staff,  notwithstanding  this  rule,  to  prescribe  alcohol 
when  required  as  a  medicine.  We  do  not  now  stop 
to  inquire  how  desirable  may  be  the  avoidance  of 
alcohol  in  typhoid  fever  and  certain  other  diseases, 
as  generally  recognized  in  medicine,  but  in  the  face 
of  tiie  above  evidence  we  protest  against  the  faUacy 
arising  out  of  the  rapid  generalizations  adopted  in 
the  reports  of  the  Temperance  Hospital,  and  dispute 
the  glory  based  on  a  rate  of  mortality  stated  in  the 
report  of  1888  to  be  6*46  per  cent,  and  in  that  just 
issued  at  6-18  for  the  whole  period  of  the  hospital's 
existence,  some  sixteen  years.  In  the  report  for  1886 
the  rate  of  mortality  was  set  down  as  5-2  for  the 
entire  period  up  to  that  time ;  and  so  fully  did  this 
mode  of  reasonmg  appear  to  be  relied  upon  that  the 
Ilev.  Prebendary  Barker  is  reported  to  have  said, 
amidst  loud  cheers,  that  *'  they  had  heard  that  the 
Temperance  Hospital  had  cured  a  larger  percentage 
of  patients  by  temperance  treatment  than  had  been 
done  in  other  hospitals !  '* 

Now  how  far  do  the  statistics  of  the  hospital  bear 
out  this  tremendous  privilege  ?  Let  us  see.  We 
will  compare  this  hospital  with  itself,  as  was  done  by 
Dr.  Guy  in  the  case  of  King's  College  Hospital,  and 
with  that  object  will  appeal  to  the  table  published  in 
the  last  report  This  table  shows  the  total  number  of 
patients  admitted  during  the  whole  life  of  the  hospital 
as  5,390,  and  the  deatl^  as  333.  It  also  gives  the 
number  of  admissions  and  deaths  for  each  year,  and 
we  have  calculated  from  those  data  the  percentages 
of  deaths  in  order  to  give  this  statement  of  compara- 
tive mortality  for  the  last  ten  years. 


1879  . 

..  4-28 

1884  . 

..  6-65 

1880  . 

..  2-96 

1886  . 

..  5-13 

1881  . 

.  3-49 

1886  . 

..  7-06 

1882  . 

.  6-41 

1887  . 

..  801 

1883  . 

.  4-37 

1888  . 

.  7-76 

The  death-rate,  6*18,  for  the  whole  period  from  the 
opening  of  the  Temperance  Hospital  approximates 
somewhat  nearly  to  that  for  1861  of  the  "  three  small 
hospitals  "  quoted  by  Dr.  Guy  ;  and  the  character  of 
its  progressive  annual  advance,  with  its  change  of 
residence  in  1881  from  ordinary  dwelling  houses  to  a 
modem  structure,  designed  for  the  purposes  of  an 
hospital,  suggest  an  analogy  to  the  steps  in  the  history 
of  King's  College  Hospital  Anyhow,  if  the  low 
general  death-rate  of  the  hospital  indicate  the  success 
of  its  sjpecial  treatment,  how  much  more  successful 
must  this  treatment  have  been  in  its  earlier  years 
when  it  was  conducted  under  less  favourable  sanitary 
conditions  than  those  existing  since  the  erection  of 
the  new  building.  We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to 
accept  this  unfavourable  reading,  but  prefer  to  re- 
gard the  rising  rate  of  mortality  as  an  index  of  the 
steady  advance  of  the  hospital  in  public  esteem  and 
public  confidence  which  are  leading  to  its  doors  a 
larger  number  of  **  duigerous  cases "  than  it  could 
attract  during  its  infancy  and  early  youth.  When  it 
has  attained  to  its  full  dignity  by  the  lapse  of  years 


it  will  most  probably  show  that  **  the  rate  of  mortality 
of  an  hospital  is  mainly  determined  by  the  reputation  | 
of  its  hospital  staff  amongst  the  public  at  large,"  and 
then  a  close  examination  into  the  nature  of  its  cases, 
and  a  close  comparison  of  the  death-rate  with  that  of  | 
other  hospitals  in  similar  conditions,  may  be  expected 
to  yield  interesting  and  instructive  results. 

A  CHAIB  of  hygiene  and  bacteriology  ia  about  to  be 
established  in  the  University  of  Kunigsberg.    Dr.  Karl      1 
Frankel,  first  assistant  to  Professor  R.  Kooh,  of  Berlin, 
will  be  called  to  fill  it. 

Natiokal  Health  Sooiett. — The  National  Health  \ 
Society  has  commenced  its  winter  campaign,  and  lectnreu 
have  already  been  oiKanized,  or  are  being  arranged  to  be 
held  at  Putney,  Brixton,  Lancaster  Gate,  St  John's  Wood, 
East  Molesey,  Chisleharst,  Dartf ord,  and  other  places,  on 
«*  Sick  Nursing,"  "  First  Aid,"  "  Domestic  Hygiene,*'  and 
general  subjects  in  connection  with  health.  These  lectures 
are  given  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  anyone  desiring  to 
obtain  farther  particulars  concerning  them  will  please 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  at  44,  Bemen 
Street,  W. 

Faks  OB  Hot  Watbk. — The  entire  absence  of  sanitary 
arrangements  in  Chinese  towns  and  villages  being  well- 
known,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  laws  of  hygiene 
are  utterly  and  entirely  neglected.  There  is  no  isolation 
of  infectious  diseases,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  causes 
of  death  unless  there  is  supposition  of  violence.  Accord- 
ing to  our  ideas,  therefore,  Chinese  cities  ought  to  be 
hotbeds  of  disease,  subjected  regularly  to  those  terrible 
epidemics  which,  with  us,  are  invariably  associated  with 
the  neglect  of  sanitary  laws.  Strange  to  say,  such  is  not 
the  case.  Epidemics  come  and  go  without  any  apparent 
reason,  appearing,  perhaps,  suddenly,  causing  a  heavy 
mortality  for  a  short  time,  and  then  as  suddenly  dis- 
appearing again,  thus  affording  an  endless  field  of  specu- 
lation to  the  foreign  savant.  But,  speaking  generally, 
Chinese  towns  enjoy  an  immunity  from  these  dangerous 
outbreaks  almost  as  complete  as  that  of  well-drained 
European  communities,  and  the  cause  of  this  puzzling 
and  curious  phenomenon  has  been  variously  explained. 
The  fact  is  all  the  more  striking  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  contaminated  water  supplies  of  Chinese  towns, 
the  effect  of  which  on  Europeans  has  been  manifested 
over  and  over  again  in  the  heavy  mortality  which  over- 
took them  previous  to  the  adoption  of  precautions 
enjoined  by  modem  sanitary  science.  The  healthiness  of 
Chinese  cities  has  been  ingeniously  attributed  by  some 
people  to  the  universal  habit  of  fanmng,  a  practice  which 
is  said  to  keep  the  atmosphere  in  constant  circulation. 
How  far  this  explanation  can  be  deemed  to  su£Sce  we 
must  leave  to  experts  to  decide,  but,  so  far  as  a  con- 
taminated water  supply  is  concerned,  we  believe  the  real 
secret  of  immunity  from  its  evil  effects  to  lie  in  the  uni- 
versal custom  of  boiling  aU  water  intended  for  drinking. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Chinese  never  drink  cold  water. 
The  national  beverage,  which,  in  a  true  sense  may  be 
said  to  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  is  tea,  and  this  is  always 
«*on  tap,"  even  in  the  houses  of  the  very  poor.  The 
native  aversion  to  cold  water  is  undoubtecUy  carried  to 
extremes,  and  certainly  induces  diseases  which  might 
easily  be  avoided  by  a  judicious  system  of  outward 
application.  In  the  matter  of  ablutions  it  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that  the  Chinese  enjoy  facilities  which, 
however  little  they  are  taken  advantage  of,  are  far  in 
advance  of  anything  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  our  own  favoured  land.  Every  little  hamlet  in 
China  has  a  shop  where  hot  water  can  be  bought  for  s 
trifling  sum  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Even  in  a 
small  fishing  village  on  a  remote  island  in  the  Golf  of 
Pechili,  where  the  writer  spent  six  weeks  under  very 
unpleasant  circumstances  during  a  severe  winter,  this 
was  the  case,  and  a  great  convenience  it  proved. — The 
National  Ref^imo.  ,,;y„^^^  ^y  .^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
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ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  TOWN  LIFE 
ON  THE  GENERAL  HEALTH,  WITH 
ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  LON- 
DON. 

By  J.  P.  Williams-Freeman,  M.D.,  Lie.  San.  Sci., 
Durham. 

{Continued  from  page  104.) 

Returning  now  to  the  value  of  the  evidence  of 
death-rates,  probably,  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
one  of  the  best  tests  of  health  is  the  mortality  of  young 
persons,  which  may  be  stated  in  terms  of  deaths  under 
15  years  of  age  to  1,000  births.  The  faUacy  of  migration 
is  here  minimised.  A  certain  amount  of  moving  among 
the  more  well-to-do  classes  at  this  age  does,  it  is  true, 
take  place  for  educational  purposes ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  there  is  not  much  change  of  locality  before 
this  age. 

With  a  view  to  determine  to  what  extent  statistics 
do  show  ill-health  to  exist  in  towns  in  excess  of  that 
of  country  districts,  I  have  examined  in  some  detail 
the  retums  given  by  the  Registrar-General  in  the 
weD-known  supplement  to  the  forty-fifth  Annual 
Report  In  these  the  figures  given  for  each  of  the 
630  districts  into  which  England  and  Wales  are  di- 
vided cover  the  whole  of  the  ten  years  from  1871-80, 
so  that  large  numbers  are  dealt  with,  and  good 
average  results  are  obtained. 

I  have  constructed  for  the  standard  of  obtainable 
health  in  the  country  a  table  from  the  massed  figures 
of  the  "  101  selected  healthy  districts  "  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General, viz.  all  districts  with  a  recorded  death- 
rate  of  leas  than  17  per  1,000,  containing  altogether 
just  over  two  million  inhabitants,  a  large  enough  total 
to  form  a  good  basis  for  calculation  of  the  health  that 
is  easily  to  be  obtained  in  modern  England.  It  can- 
not be  too  much  insisted  on  that,  in  all  questions  of 
comparative  health,  such  healthy  districts  should  be 
j  taken  as  a  standard,  and  not  *'  all  England,"  whose 
average  of  health  is  so  immensely  lowered  by  the 
fifteen  million  persons  living  in  the  great  towns. 
These  districts,  with  the  exception  of  Croydon,  East- 
bourne, Edmonton,  and  Weymouth,  are  all  country 
districts.  I'hey  are  mostly  situated  in  the  South  of 
England,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of 
counties  containing  them  : — Hampshire,  17  ;  Sussex, 
14 ;  Kent,  10 ;  Surrey,  8  ;  Essex,  5  ;  Dorsetshire,  5  ; 
Berkshire,  Hertfordshire,  and  Northumberland,  4 
each  ;  Middlesex,  3 ;  Wiltshire  and  Worcestershire, 
3  each  ;  Norfolk,  Gloucestershire,  and  Warwickshire, 
2  each ;  Bucks,  Oxon,  Northants,  Cambridge,  Suffolk, 
Devon,  Somerset,  Hereford,  Salop,  Lincoln,  Cheshire, 
York  (East  Riding),  York  (West  Riding),  Westmore- 
land, and  South  Wales,  1  each ;  and,  therefore,  as 
regards  climate,  they  will  fairly  be  comparable  with 
London. 

As  a  standard  of  town  health  I  have  taken  that  of 
London.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  world.  It  has 
an  atmosphere  so  foul  and  polluted  as  scarcely  to 
support  vegetable  life  ;  nearly  all  flowers  and  many 
trees  being  unable  to  live  in  it,  and  so  thick  with 
smoke  that  for  half  the  year  direct  sunlight  rarely 
pierces  it.  In  it  artificial  life  at  high  pressure  is 
developed  to  its  highest  pitch.  More  than  a  quarter 
of  its  inhabitants  pass  their  whole  working  day  indoors. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  on  the  whole,  a  good  supply 
of  food,  and  a  fair  supply  of  water ;  it,  or  at  any  rate 
a  large  portion  of  it,  occupies  a  particularly  healthy 
position  on  the  north  slope  of  a  broad  tidal  river,  and 


on  gravel  soil.  It  is  admirably  drained,  the  streets 
are  well  paved,  and  its  sewage  system  is  up  to  the 
average.  The  river  makes  a  large  open  space  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  town,  though  its  contamina- 
tion by  sewage  does  not  add  to  its  efficiency  as  a 
"  lung."  London,  again,  contains  every  description 
of  inhabitant,  and  it  possesses  no  undue  proportion  of 
any  one  unhealthy  trade,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many 
other  towns,  but  may  be  taken  as  having  its  fair 
share  of  all  the  ordinary  town  occupations.  Finally, 
it  is  a  conmion  boast  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants 
that  it  is  the  healthiest  town  in  England. 

In  examining  into  the  vital  statistics  of  London, 
one  must  remember  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  not  one 
town  but  a  collection  of  towns  ;  as  India  is  not  one 
country  but  a  continent  of  many  countries.  Its  chief 
divisions,  as  regards  the  condition  and  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants,  differ  widely ;  and  these  are  only 
roughly  represented  by  the  registration  districts  into 
which  it  is  somewhat  arbitrarily  divided.  Thus 
Kensington,  generally,  may  be  said  to  be  a  wealthy 
residential  district,  whilst  St.  Giles'  is  a  poor  quarter, 
and  more  occupied  by  the  shop-keeping  and  labouring 
class. 

The  London  of  the  Registrar- General  is,  unfor- 
tunately, not  the  London  of  ordinary  conversation.  In 
1881,  of  its  8,816,483  inhabitants,  1,049,186  were 
contained  in  districts,  which  arc  not  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  included  in  London  at  all.  These 
districts  are  Fulham,  Hampstead,  Hackney,  Wands- 
worth, Camberwell,  Greenwich,  Lewisham,  and 
Woolwich.  An  inhabitant  of  one  of  these  districts 
always  describes  himself  as  living  "just  out  of 
London  "  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  districts, 
which  are  still  in  parts  quite  rural  in  character,  were 
even  more  distinctly  so  between  1871  and  1880.  It 
will  be  well,  therefore,  to  consider  these  districts 
separately,  under  the  name  "Suburban  London," 
leaving  the  rest  of  London,  which  is  really  nearly  all 
one  large  town,  under  the  name  of  "  Urban  London." 
The  average  density  of  "  Suburban  London "  only 
amounts  to  22  persons  per  acre ;  but  the  average  of 
"  Urban  London "  is  99.  And  though  Suburban 
London  contains  a  few  densely  populated  districts, 
that  of  St.  George's,  Camberwell,  being  the  greatest, 
with  114  persons  to  the  acre,  it  also  includes  more 
than  one  large  rural  sub-district,  such  as  that  of 
Eltham,  which  has  the  lowest  density,  viz.  1-3  persons 
per  acre,  and  an  area  of  4,424  acres.  In  Urban 
London  the  minimum  density  is  that  of  the  sub- 
district  of  Norwood  in  Lambeth,  which  is  18  to  the 
acre;  and  the  greatest  is  found  in  St.  Andrew's, 
Eastern,  Holbom,  a  sub-district  of  33  acres  with  the 
extraordinary  density  of  324  persons  per  acre. 

In  the  centre  of  London  is  a  compact  area,  tabulated 
together  in  the  census  Report  as  being  the  central 
area  in  which  business  premises  are  being  substituted 
for  dwelling-houses,  and  whose  population  is  therefore 
undergoing  diminution.  It  consists  of  the  registra- 
tion-districts of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  West- 
minster, Marylebone,  St.  Giles',  Strand,  Holborn, 
London  City,  Shoreditch,  White  chapel,  and  St. 
George-in-the-  East.  This  forms  another  division  of 
London  whose  statistics  it  is  interesting  to  study 
separately. 

Partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  irregular  distribution 
of  the  parks,  which  give  a  somewhat  false  value  to 
the  density  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  placed, 
but  partly  also  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  dis- 
tance from  the  circumference  of  the  town  has  more 
to   do  with  air  polluti9uy,^i5yJ[^n49flJtl^4;^  the 
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density  of  the  population,  and  partly  also  to  many 
other  causes,  the  following  table  showing  density, 
corrected  death-rate,  and  deaths  under  fifteen  years 
of  age  to  1,000  births,  does  not  exhibit  the  same 
marked  relationship  between  density  and  death-rate 
as  was  shown  by  the  table  previously  quoted. 

Table  shovdng  the  Registration  Districts  of  "  Urban 
and  Suburban  London,"  arranged  in  order  of  den- 
sity, with  death-rates  corrected  for  age  distribution, 
and  also  for  deaths  under  fifteen  years  of  age  to 
1,000  births,  1871-80. 


Per- 

Cor- 

Deaths 

rected 

under 

Districts. 

sons 

death- 

15  to 

Bemarks. 

per 

rate  for 

1,000 

age. 

hirths. 

IJRBAir  London  : 

Westminster     - 

226 

24-34 

333 

St.  Giles'   .       -       - 

202 

26-25 

320 

St.  George's  East     • 

196 

27-07 

340 

Shoreditoh 

196 

24-66 

303 

Wbltechapel     - 

196 

35-36 

378 

Holbom     .       -       - 

193 

25-47 

329 

St.  Savionr's,  South- 

wark       -       -       - 

165 

24-85 

318 

Bethnal  Green  - 

164 

24-28 

312 

Mile  End  .       -       - 

146 

22-62 

285 

Stepney     • 
Marylebone 

126 

21-97 

365 

No  public    in- 

104 

25-48 

296 

stitution    in 

Chelsea      - 

106 

23-68 

320 

the  district. 

London  City     - 

95 

2911 

375 

Strand 

93 

32-51 

422 

St.  Pancras 

86 

24-18 

290 

St.   Olave's,   South - 

wark       -       -       - 

85 

27-93 

315 

80 

20-69 

274 

St.   George's,   Han- 

over  Square  - 

79 

24-98 

311 

74 

21-36 

264 

Lamheth   -       -       - 

50 

2415 

293 

Poplar 

58 

26-17 

306 
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rates). 
Hackney    - 

39 

20-78 

284 

Camherwell 

33 

19-11 

276 

Greenwich 

33 

21-38 

276 

25 

20-78 

305 

Hampstead 
Wandsworth     - 

17 

19-96 

335 

Small-pox  hos- 

15 

18-06 

270 

pital.  Death- 

Woolwich  - 

12 

20-19 

268 

rate        from 

Lewisham  - 

6 

14-94 

218 

small-pox 
517  per  1,000. 

Districts  of   Urban  London    arranged   in   order  of 
corrected  death-rate. 


Districts. 


Whitechapel     -       .       -       - 
Strand        .       .       .       .       : 
London  City      .       -       .       - 
St.  Olaye's,  Southwark   - 
St.  George's  East     - 

St.  Gilea^ 

Poplar 

Marylebone       .       .       .       . 

Holbom 

St.  (George's,  Hanover  Square 
St.  Savionr's,  Southwark 
Shoreditch  .  .  .  . 
Westminster  -  -  -  - 
Bethnal  Green  .  -  .  - 
St.  Pancras       -       -       .       • 

Lambeth 

Chelsea 

MUeEnd 

Stepney  -  -  -  .  . 
Kensington  .  .  .  . 
Islington 


Death-rate '     DeAths 
corrected  I  under  15  to 
lor  age.     1,000  birtlv. 


35-35 
32-51 
2911 
27-93 
27-07 
26-25 
26-J7 
25-48 
25-47 
24-98 
24-85 
24-66 
24.34 
24-88 
24-lS 
2415       1 


21-97 
31-36 
20-89 


376 
422 
375 
315 
340 
320 
306 
296 
329 
311 
31h 

:m 

3SJ 

31:: 

2K: 

■2Hi 
365 
264 
274 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  above  that  the  most 
unhealthy  districts  form  a  compact  central  area  witb 
the  city  as  its  centre.  Whitechapel,  which  has  poverty 
as  well  as  contiguity  to  the  centre,  heads  the  list ;  but 
the  Strand,  by  no  means  a  very  poor  district,  including 
as  it  does  a  good  area  west  of  Charing  Cross,  comts 
near  it ;  then  comes  the  city  itself,  and  then,  (with 
the  exception  of  Poplar^  the  next  seven  or  eigbt 
arranged  very  nearly  in  tne  order  of  their  nearness  to 
the  centre. 

The  following  table  shows  annual  death-rate  per 
1,000  living  corrected  for  age  distribution,  calculated 
for  the  selected  healthy  districts,  and  also  for  the 
different  groups  of  districts,  into  which  I  have  divided 
the  London  of  the  Registrar- General,  also  showiiu: 
the  death-rate  per  1,000  living  for  each  age  period. 
and  deaths  under  16  years  of  age  to  1,000  births 
1871-80. 


Districts. 

Cor- 
rected 
Death- 

rate 

per 

1.000 
foraU 
ages. 

Death-rates  per  1,000  living  at  each  age  period. 

Desth* 

undei 

15 

0-5 

5-10 

10-15 

15-20 

20-25 

25-35  j    35-45 

1 

1 

1                     75 
46-55      55-65  i    65-75       and 

1                upwards. 

yeais 

«.fage 
to  IM^' 
birth*. 

Selected   healthy   dis- 
trictg-       -       -       . 

Suburban  London 

Urban  London     - 

Central  area    of    the 

All  London  - 
England  and  Wales     • 

15-45 
20-42 
24-69 

26-81 
23-66 
21-27 

39-45 
60-06 
77-16 

84-52 
72-76 
63-12 

4-22 
6-15 
7-26 

7-82 
7-07 
6-43 

2-81 
3-51 
3-50 

3-80 
351 
3-70 

4-04 
4-61 
4-70 

4-78 
4-68 
5-33 

5-31 
5-99 
618 

6-31 
6-14 
7-04 

6-98 
813 
9-27 

10-16 
900 
8-93 

9-62 
12-27 
14-98 

17-92 
1434 
12-62 

13-01 
17-47 
22-63 

25-29 
21-45 
17-72 

24-27 
82-21 
89-04 

42-59 
37-47 
31-46 

54-94       151-90        IS6 
64-06       157-89        273 
74-61        168-26        908 

77-39       170-18        Sa> 
72-08       165-58        «« 
64-85       161-59        275 

On  comparing  "  urban  "  London  with  the  selected 
healthy  districts,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  death-rate  of  9*24  per  1,000  per  annum. 
And,   since  the  population  of   urban  London  was 


2,767,298,  it  follows  that  25,659  lives  are  annually 
sacrificed  owing  to  the  preference  for  a  life  in  th»t 
town.  A  regular  and  gradual  increase  of  death-rate 
for  every  age  period    is  seen  from  the  -selected 
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healthy  districts  "  up  to  central  London,  being  very 
noarked  amongst  the  children  up  to  5  years  of  age, 
less  so  in  the  adolescent  ages,  but  widening  again 
much  more  rapidly  from  25  years  upwards  through 
the  working  period  of  life. 

Of  every  1,000  babies  born,  112  more  die  under  16 
years  of  age  in  urban  London  than  in  the  healthy  dis- 
tricts, only  7  out  of  every  10  bom  reaching  that  age. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  death  in  London,  if 
one  takes  Dorsetshire  for  comparison  (it  has  the 
third  lowest  recorded  death-rate  amongst  the 
counties,  and  is  uncontaminated  by  any  large  town 
population),  the  only  causes  of  death  out  of  the  26 
enumerated  in  the  returns  which  are  more  active  in 
Dorset  than  in  the  London  of  the  Registrar- General 
are,  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  childbirth,  and 
*»  other  causes,"  in  all  of  which  the  excess  in  Dorset 
is  very  slight.  Rheumatism,  and  distance  from 
medical  assistance^ are  probably  responsible  for  the 
extra  activity  of  the  first  two  of  these,  the  third  is 
too  vague  to  discuss. 

Rickets  and  the  tubercular  group  of  diseases  are, 
of  course,  well  recognised  as  town  diseases  par  excel- 
lence. The  first  does  not  appear  amongst  the  "  causes 
of  death."  but  scrofula,  tabes  mesenterica,  phthisis, 
and  hydrocephalus,  taken  together,  give  a  death-rate 
of  3-49  in  London,  as  against  2*24  in  Dorset,  and  2*89 
for  the  whole  of  England.  The  greatest  relative 
excess  of  any  cause  is  in  the  acute  specific  group  of 
diseases,  when  the  death-rate  is  2-48  for  the  town,  as 
against  1-01  for  the  county;  the  greatest  actual 
exceHS  being  in  phthisis  and  respiratory  diseases, 
taken  together,  in  which  the  London  death-rate  is 
2-24  per  1,000  greater  than  that  of  Dorset.  It  is 
these  respiratory  diseases  that  show  such  marked 
excess  in  the  central  districts  of  London,  causing 
10-09  deaths  per  1,000  in  Whitechapel  per  annum,  as 
against  4*87  in  Dorsetshire. 

To  sum  up  the  points  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  at- 
tention by  these  statistics.  Firstly,  that  in  speaking 
of  the  health  of  London  one  ought  to  consider  urban 
London  only,  and  that  the  **  selected  healthy  dis- 
tricts "  should  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  attainable 
health ;  that  London  has  a  death-rate  of  nearly  10 
per  1,000  more  than  the  standard  ;  that,  out  of  every 
1,000  children  bom,  112  more  die  before  reaching 
15  years  of  age  than  there  is  any  need  for ;  that  this 
iinhealthiness  is  centred  round  the  "city,"  and 
gradually  diminishes  with  the  distance  from  it ;  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pollution  of  the  air,  a  cause  well-nigh  beyond. the 
power  of  sanitarians  to  control.  Further  that, 
seeing  more  than  a  third  of  the  population  of  London 
are  country  bred,  and  that,  in  spite  of  this  influx  of 
fresh  blood,  the  death-rate  is  so  high,  and  the 
mortality  in  children  who  are  town  bred  is  so  very 
heavy,  we  are  probably  justified  in  saying  that 
London  is  so  unhealthy  a  district  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  is  incapable  of  becoming  acclimatized  to 
it.  It  can  exist  for  2  or  3  generations,  when,  if  not 
recruited  by  fresh  blood,  it  dies  out. 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  social  and  political 
aspects  of  this  state  of  things.  The  rural  districts  of 
England  are  being  steadily  emptied,  while  the  towns 
are  getting  filled.  The  last  census  showed  that 
15,000,000  persons  Uved  in  the  great  towns,  as 
against  only  10,000,000  in  the  rest  of  England,  and 
that  the  proportion  of  the  town  population  to  that  of 
the  country  was  increasing  every  year.  Moreover, 
that  the  actual  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rural  districts  was  on  the  decline. 


When  one  considers  that  it  is  these  rural  districts 
that  are,  and  must  be,  the  breeding  place  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  (and  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that 
the  race  will  breed  true  in  America  and  Australia), 
that  it  is  the  pick  of  the  youth,  both  physically  and 
intelectually,  that  leave  their  native  countr}'  districts 
and  go  up  "  to  better  themselves  "  in  London,  and 
that  only  the  second-rate  ones  are  left  behind  to 
supply  the  future  generations,  that  we  have,  in  fact, 
in  rural  England,  an  exact  reversal  of  the  natural 
law  a  survival  of  the  unfittest  by  elimination  of  the 
best,  it  seems  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  question. 

Moreover,  the  extinction  of  the  Londoner  is  not 
effected  without  an  unconscious  but  forcible  protest 
on  his  part,  which  is  apt  to  be  dangerous  as  well  as 
expensive  to  the  nation.  Finding  himself  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  competition  with  the  immigrant  (and  it 
is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  most  of  the 
best  workmen  are  men  from  the  country,  not  bom 
and  bred  in  London),  he  goes  through  many  stages 
before  he  is  finally  eliminated.  Irregular  labour,  odd 
jobs,  sweaters  dens,  prostitution,  subsistence  on 
charity,  agitation,  "  demonstrations,"  and  riot,  are 
only  some  of  the  struggles  of  the  dying  Londoner 
before  he  pays  the  debt  of  nature,  whose  laws  he  has 
had  no  power  to  obey. 


THE    REGISTRAR -GENERAL'S    LAST 
QUARTERLY    RETURN. 

By  J.  liAMPDEN  Shoveller. 

The  quarterly  return  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
in  England  and  Wales  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Registrar- General  The  statistics  relating  to  mar- 
riages are  for  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  while 
those  relating  to  births  and  deaths  are  for  the  three 
months  ending  September  last.  The  marriage,  birth, 
and  death-rates  were  all  below  their  respective 
averages.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  during 
the  quarter  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich, 
was  59°'0,  and  was  0°*7  below  the  average  for  the 
corresponding  quarters  of  118  years.  The  rainfall 
at  Greenwich  amounted  to  5*60  inches,  and  was  1*76 
below  the  average  amount  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  seventy-four  years.  The  amount  of  rain 
measured  was  below  the  average  in  each  month  of 
the  quarter. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  the  mar- 
riages of  111,872  persons  were  registered  in  England 
and  Wales,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  15*4  per  1,000 
of  the  population.  The  marriage -rate  showed  an 
increase  of  1*0  upon  that  recorded  in  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  of  1888,  and  exceeded  by  04  per 
1,000  the  mean  rate  in  the  second  quarters  of  the 
ten  years  1879-88.  The  lowest  county  marriage- 
rates  were  recorded  in  Rutlandshire,  Hertfordshire, 
Huntingdonshire,  and  Norfolk ;  the  highest  in  Dur- 
ham, South  Wales,  Lincolnshire,  Monmouthshire,  and 
Northumberland. 

The  219,806  births  registered  in  England  and  Wales 
in  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  corresponded  to  an 
annual  rate  of  30*1  per  1,000  of  the  population, 
estimated  by  the  Registrar-General  to  be  rather  more 
than  twenty-nine  millions  of  persons.  This  rate, 
although  showing  a  slight  increase  upon  that  recorded 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1888,  was  2-2  below  the  mean 
rate  in  the  corresponding  quarters  of  the  ten  years, 
1879-88.    In  the  several  counties  the  birth-rates  in 
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the  quarter  ranged  from  23*7  in  Rutlandshire,  24*3  in 
Sussex,  25-8  in  Herefordshire,  and  26*5  in  Siurey,  to 
33'8  in  Durham,  34-2  in  Essex,  34-6  in  Northum- 
berland, and  36-7  in  Monmouthshire.  The  219,805 
births  registered  in  England  and  Wales  last  quarter 
exceeded  the  deaths  by  97,769 ;  this  represents  the 
natural  increase  of  the  population.  It  appears  from 
returns  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  97,830 
emigrants  embarked  during  last  quarter  from  the 
various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  which 
emigration  offices  are  stationed ;  excluding  foreigners 
and  distributing  proportionally  those  whose  nation- 
ality was  not  distinguished,  the  emigrants  of  British 
origin  were  74,530,  including  52,085  Enghsh,  7,551 
Scotch,  and  14,894  Irish.  The  proportion  of  emi- 
grants last  quarter  to  a  million  of  the  respective 
populations  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  1,795  from  England,  1,852  from  Scot- 
land, and  3,158  from  Ireland :  compared  with  the 
corresponding  quarters  of  1887  and  1888  the  propor- 
tion of  emigration  last  quarter  showed  a  further  de- 
cline in  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

From  returns  published  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of  paupers 
relieved  on  the  last  day  of  each  week  during  the 
quarter  ending  September  last  was  682,228,  of  whom 
170,072  received  in-door,  and  512,156  out-door  relief. 
The  proportion  of  the  population  in  receipt  of  pauper 
relief  showed  a  further  decline  from  that  recorded 
in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  three  preceding 
years. 

The  deaths  of  122,086  persons  were  registered  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  three  months  ending 
September  last,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  16-7  per 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population.  This  death-rate, 
although  1-7  above  the  unprecedentedly  low  rate  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1888,  was  0*8  below  the 
mean  rate  in  the  third  quarters  of  the  ten  years, 
1879-88.  In  the  various  counties  the  death-rates  last 
quarter  ranged  from  11-1  in  Rutlandshire,  12*2  in 
Herefordshire,  12*3  in  Berkshire,  12-5  in  Surrey,  and 
12-8  in  Sussex,  to  19-9  m  the  East  Riding,  20-1  in 
Lancashire,  20*8  in  Durham,  and  22-1  in  Northumber- 
land. In  the  principal  urban  districts,  comprising 
the  chief  towns,  and  containing  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  more  than  eighteen  and  a  half  millions  of 
persons,  the  rate  of  mortality  last  quarter  was  equal 
to  17-8  per  1,000;  in  the  remaining  and  chiefly 
rural  population  of  more  than  ten  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  persons,  the  rate  was  14*7.  The  urban 
rate  was  0*8  and  the  rural  rate  0*8  below  the  mean 
rates  in  the  third  quarters  of  the  eight  years, 
1881-88.  In  equal  numbers  living  the  deaths  were 
121  in  the  urban  to  100  in  the  rural  population,  the 
mean  proportion  in  the  eight  preceding  corresponding 
quarters  being  124. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns,  including 
London,  and  having  an  estimated  population  of  nine 
and  a  half  millions  of  persons,  the  deaths  regist;ered 
in  the  quarter  imder  notice  corresponded  to  an  annual 
rate  of  18-6  per  1,000,  which  exceeded  by  0-8  the 
general  urban  rate,  but  was  1'4  per  1,000  below  the 
mean  rate  in  these  towns  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  seven  years,  1882-88.  While  the 
death-rate  in  London  did  not  exceed  16-6  per  1,000, 
it  averaged  20*4  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns, 
among  which  it  ranged  from  14*2  in  Derby,  14-4  in 
Brighton,  15'6  in  Huddersfield,  and  16*1  in  Oldham, 
to  25-9  in  Sunderland,  26*6  in  Plymouth,  27-6  in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  83*0  in  Preston.  The 
rates  of  mortality  at  different  ages  in  the  twenty- 


eight  towns  showed  the  usual  wide  variations,  owing 
principally  to  the  differences  in  the  sex  and  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  population.  The  death-rate  among 
infants,  measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under 
one  year  of  age  to  1,000  registered  births,  ranged 
from  150  in  Derby  and  in  Huddersfield,  and  161  in 
Brighton,  to  269  in  Salford,  279  in  Sunderland,  326 
in  Leicester,  and  371  in  Preston.  The  rate  of  mor- 
tality among  persons  aged  between  one  and  sixty  years 
did  not  exceed  6-5  in  Leicester,  and  7*1  in  Norwich, 
while  it  was  equal  to  15-6  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
16-0  in  Preston,  and  17-8  in  Plymouth.  Among 
persons  aged  upwards  of  sixty  years  the  death-rate 
ranged  from  47-0  and  48*3  in  Plymouth  and  Brighton, 
to  78-2  in  Preston,  and  81-0  in  Halifax. 

The  122,036  deaths  registered  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  quarter  ending  September  last 
included  21,800  which  were  referred  to  the  principal 
zymotic  diseases:  of  these,  12,202  resulted  from 
diarrhoea,  2,314  from  whooping-cough,  2,199  from 
measles,  1,608  from  scarlet  fever,  1,595  from  "fever" 
(including  typhus,  typhoid,  simple  and  ill -defined 
forms  of  fever),  1,880  from  diphtheria,  and  two  from 
small-pox.  These  21,300  deaths  were  equal  to  an 
annual  rate  of  2-91  per  1,000,  which  was  slightly 
below  the  average  rate  in  the  ten  preceding  corre- 
sponding quarters.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  last  quarter  averaged  8*96  per 
1,000,  and  ranged  from  2-13  and  2-28  in  Bristol  and 
Halifax,  to  6-48  in  Salford,  6-94  in  Sunderland,  9-95  in 
Plymouth,  and  12*75  in  Preston.  In  fifty  other  large 
town  districts  the  zymotic  death-rate  averaged  3-43 
per  1,000,  while  in  the  remainder  of  England  and 
Wales  it  was  2-22  per  1,000. 

Diarrhoea  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  quarter  under  notice. 
The  12,202  deaths  attributed  to  this  disease  were 
equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  1-67  per  1,000,  which  ex- 
ceeded by  0*77  the  rate  that  prevailed  in  the  cold 
and  wet  summer  quarter  of  1888,  but  was  slightly 
below  the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding  periods 
of  the  ten  years,  1879-88.  In  the  twenty-eight 
large  towns  the  death-rate  from  diarrhoea  averaged 
2-46  per  1,000,  and  ranged  from  0-49  in  Halifax,  1-00 
in  Huddersfield,  1*11  in  Oldham,  and  1*34  in  Bristol, 
to  4-20  in  Salford,  4-63  in  Sunderland,  4-94  in 
Leicester,  and  7-36  in  Preston.  Among  the  fifty 
other  large  town  districts  the  death-rate  from 
diarrhoea  averaged  2-02  per  1,000,  while  in  the  re- 
mainder of  England  and  Wales,  after  deducting  these 
seventy-eight  towns,  the  rate  was  1-16  per  1,000. 
The  2,814  fatal  cases  of  whooping-cough  were  equal 
to  an  annual  rate  of  0-32  per  1,000,  and  corresponded 
with  the  average  rate  in  the  ten  preceding  third  quar- 
ters ;  among  the  twenty-eight  towns  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality from  this  disease  averaged  0*85  per  1,000,  and 
was  highest  in  Portsmouth,  Birkenhead,  Bradford,  and 
Sunderland.  The  2,199  deaths  referred  to  measles 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0*30  per  1,000,  and 
slightly  exceeded  the  average  rate  in  the  correspond- 
ing quarters  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  In  the 
twenty-eight  large  towns  the  measles  death-rate 
averaged  0*34  per  1,000,  and  was  highest  in  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, HuU,  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  Preston. 
The  1,608  fatal  cases  of  scarlet  fever  were  equal  to 
an  annual  rate  of  0*22  per  1,000,  which  was  as  much 
as  0*16  below  the  average  rate  in  the  ten  preceding 
corresponding  quarters ;  the  rate  of  mortality  from 
this  disease  averaged  0*31  per  1,000  in  the  twenty- 
eight  large  towns,  among  which  scarlet  fever  was 
proportionally  most  fatal  in   Huddersfield,   Bohon. 
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Salford,  and  Plymouth.  The  1,596  deaths  referred 
to  different  forms  of  "fever"  (principally  enteric) 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0-22  per  1,000,  which 
waa  slightly  below  the  average  rate  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  the  ten  preceding  years,  although 
it  considerably  exceeded  the  very  low  rate  recorded 
in  the  third  quarter  of  last  year.  In  the  twenty-eight 
large  towns  the  fever  doath-rate  averaged  0*22  per 
1,000,  and  was  highest  in  Salford,  Leeds,  and 
Preston.  The  1,380  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  were 
equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0-19  per  1,000,  and  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  rate  in  any  corresponding 
quarter  on  record ;  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  ten 
preceding  years  the  average  rate  did  not  exceed  0*12 
per  1,000.  In  London  the  rate  of  mortality  from  diph- 
theria was  as  high  as  0-43  per  1,000,  while  it  did  not 
average  more  than  0'16  in  the  twenty-seven  pro- 
vincial towns,  among  which,  however,  this  disease 
was  fatally  prevalent  in  Manchester,  Preston,  Sal- 
ford, and  Plymouth.  The  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  in 
England  and  Wales,  which  had  been  8  and  10  in  the 


first  two  quarters  of  the  current  year,  declined  to  2 
during  the  three  months  under  notice,  the  lowest 
number  in  any  quarter  on  record  ;  of  these  2  deaths, 
one  occurred  in  the  borough  of  Leeds  and  one  in  the 
borough  of  West  Ham.  No  small-pox  patient  under 
treatment  during  the  quarter  under  notice  in  any  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospitals. 

The  causes  of  111,837,  or  91-7  per  cent.,  of  the 
122,036  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  last  quarter 
were  duly  certified  by  registered  medical  prac- 
titioners, and  6,857,  or  5-6  per  cent.,  by  coroners 
after  inquests.  The  causes  of  the  remaining  3,342, 
or  2-7  per  cent,  of  the  deaths,  were  not  certified.  In 
London  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  did  not 
exceed  1-0  per  cent.,  while  it  was  3*0  in  the  re- 
mainder of  England  and  Wales.  In  the  twenty- 
seven  large  provincial  towns  the  proportion  of 
uncertified  deaths  averaged  2*9  per  cent.,  and  ranged 
from  0*5  and  0*6  in  Norwich  and  Portsmouth,  to  3*9 
in  Huddersfield,  4*4  in  Sheffield,  64  in  Halifax,  and 
6  "6  in  Liverpool. 


Analysis  of  the  Vital  and  Mortal  Statistics  of  the  Twenty -eight  Great  Towns,  dealt  with  in  the  Registrar -Generals 

Weekly  Returns,  for  the  Third  Quarter  of  1889. 
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37  Towns 

London 

Brighton 

Portsmouth 

Norwich 

Plymouth  

BrlHtol 

Wolverhampton  ... 

Birmingham 

Leicester  

Nottingham  . 

Derby 

Birkenhead  

Liverpool  

Bolton 

Manchester  

Salford    

Oldham  

Blackburn  
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The  Pobtland  Ikdustrial  Dwellings. — A  notorious 
Marylebone  rookery,  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Conway  and 
Grafton  Courts,  and  adjacent  to  the  now  open  burial- 
ground  in  Paddington  Street,  has  lately  been  replaced  by 
seven  blocks  of  dwellings  for  occupation  by  the  working 
classes.  These  buildings  have  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Wall  Bros.,  of  Kentish  Town,  who  tendered  for  £13,743, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles 
Fowler  and  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite,  architects,  Mr.  G.  Wren 
acting  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  several  blocks  contain 
209  rooms  in  all,  whereof  the  lowest  rent  is  fixed  at  Is.  6d. 
per  week  for  each  room.  Messrs.  Berry  &  Sons,  engi- 
neers, of  Regency  Square,  Westminster,  have  fitted  up  a 


separate  steam  laundry,  with  all  the  necessary  appliances 
for  washing,  wringing,  drying,  and  ironing.  Each  block 
consists  of  four  floors  and  a  basement,  and  on  every 
flight  are  supplied  water,  two  water-closets,  and  gas. 
The  County  Council  have  been  petitioned  for  authority  to 
re-name  these  tenements  by  style  of  "  Ossington  Build- 
ings," in  tribute  to  the  helpful  interest  which  Lady 
Ossington  takes  in  the  domestic  improvements  of  the 
parish.  Various  bands,  including  that  of  the  **  D  "  police 
division,  play  in  the  recreation  ground ;  and  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Lascelles  &  Co.,  of  121,  Bunhill  Row,  f«.r 
£55,  has  been  accepted  by  the  vestry  for  the  erection  of 
a  band-stand,  seats,  Ac.  ^^'^^^  ^y  ^^^^^^^ 
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2  he  Editor  wiU  he  glad  to  receive^  for  publication, 
announcements  of  meetings^  reports  of  proceedings,  and 
abstracts  or  originals  of  papers  read  at  meetings  oj 
Medical  Societies  of  Health,  Pubhc  Analysts,  and 
Sanitary  Inspectors^  Associations,  S^c. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health,  PubUc  Analysts,  7 own  Clerks, 
Local  Board  Clerks,  Sanitary  Surveyors,  and  Inspectors, 
are  requested  to  send  Notices  of  Appointments  and 
Vacancies  to  the  Editor,  care  of  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W, 


The  Sanitary  Record  will  in  future  be  published  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place, 
S.W.  AH  matters  relating  to  the  Uterary  portion  of 
the  Journal,  and  all  exchange  journals,  periodicals, 
books  for  review,  and  new  inventions,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  at  above  address.  AH  busi- 
ness communications  relating  to  Advertisements, 
Subscriptions,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Manager, 
at  the  same  address. 


COUNTY  COUNCILS  AND  THE  DIS- 
CONTINUED GRANTS. 

An  important  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  caUing  the  attention  of  the  county 
councils  to  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1888,  relating  to  the  payments  required  to  be 
made  by  county  councils  out  of  the  Exchequer 
Contribution  Account  with  a  statement  of  the  views 
of  the  Board  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  making 
the  substituted  payments,  together  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  system  under  which  those  grants  have 
been  voted  and  paid  in  former  years.  In  the  circular 
attention  is  directed  to  the  effect  of  subsection  2 
(c)  of  section  24  of  the  Act  on  the  salaries  of  medical 
officers,  which  enacts  that  if  the  Board  certify  to  the 
county  council  that  any  medical  officer  of  health,  in 
respect  of  whose  salary  a  payment  would  otherwise 
be  due  from  the  council,  has  failed  to  send  to  the 
Board  such  report  and  returns  as  are  for  the  time 
being  required  by  the  regulations  respecting  his 
duties,  made  by  the  Board  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  or  any  Act  repealed  by  that  Act,  no  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  to  the  local  authority  in  respect  of 
his  salary,  but  a  sum  equal  to  one -half  of  his  salary 
is  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  This  provision 
renders  it  essential  that  the  county  council,  before 
making  any  payment  in  respect  of  the  salary  of  a 
medical  officer  of  health,  should  be  satisfied  that  he 
has  not  made  default  in  sending  to  the  Board  the 
report  and  returns  in  question.  They  will  accord- 
ingly inform  the  county  council,  prior  to  the  end  of 
October  in  each  year,  of  the  cases,  if  any,  in  which 


they  propose  to  certify  that  any  medical  officer  of 
health,  any  part  of  whose  salary  is  repayable  by  the 
council,  has  made  default  in  sending  to  the  Board  the 
report  and  returns  required  by  the  regulations. 


TUBERCULOUS  MEAT  AT  BELFAST. 

After  the  judgment  given  in  the  important  **  meat 
case  "  recentiy  heard  at  Glasgow,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  sale  of  tuberculous  carcases  for 
human  food  would  be  checked  for  some  years  to 
come,  at  all  events.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the 
case.  Dr.  Russell,  of  Glasgow,  has  encouraged  and 
enabled  his  brother  medical  officers  of  health  through- 
out the  three  kingdoms  to  adopt  a  higher  standard 
than  hitherto,  and  it  is.  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
they  now  do  their  best  to  prevent  any  part  of  a 
phthisical  animal  being  sold  as  food  for  man.  Activity 
in  such  a  matter  on  the  part  of  the  local  sanitary 
authority  is,  however,  of  very  little  service  to  the 
public,  unless  the  authority  have  the  support  of  the 
local  Bench.  At  present  it  would  appear  to  be  alto- 
gether uncertain  whether  this  support  is  given  or 
withheld.  One  day  we  read  in  the  papers  that  an 
application  for  an  order  to  destroy  meat  suspected  of 
being  tuberculous  has  been  granted,  and  on  another 
day  that  a  similar  appUcation  in  respect  of  a  carcase 
proved  to  be  tuberculous  has  failed.  Indeed,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  at  the  very  same  Court  in 
which  the  action  of  the  sanitary  authority  in  seizing 
tuberculous  meat  has  been  upheld,  it  is  practically 
condemned  a  few  days  later.  Proceedings  during 
the  past  month  at  Belfast  well  illustrate  this 
"  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law." 

On  October  11  an  appUcation  was  made  on  behfdf 
of  the  Belfast  Corporation,  at  the  local  police  court, 
for  an  order  for  tiie  destruction  of  two  carcases  of 
beef  alleged  to  be  infected  with  tuberculosis.  In- 
spector Davy  deposed  that  he  had  examined  both 
carcases,  and  the  disease  was  apparent  in  the  lungs 
and  hver.  Mr.  CalweU,  V.S.,  deposed  that  the 
animals,  previous  to  being  slaughtered,  had  suffered 
from  tuberculosis,  one  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
than  the  other.  From  what  he  saw  in  the  viscera,  he 
should  say  the  meat  was  unfit  for  human  food.  Dr. 
Browne,  R.N.,  J.P.,  testified  that  he  had  inspected 
the  lungs  and  livers  of  the  animals.  Having  seen  the 
state  of  the  viscera,  he  certainly  would  not  partake 
of  the  flesh  Mr.  Eaton,  magistrate,  said  that  •'  he 
was  not  inclined  to  give  such  a  decision  in  this  case 
as  would  have  a  ruinous  effect  on  the  cAttle  trade  of 
the  country,  and  would  touch  both  the  farmer  and 
the  butcher.  If  tuberculosis  were  a  serious  disease, 
like  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  Government  should  make 
provision  for  the  compensation  of  fleshers.  The 
Bench  could  not  order  the  destruction  of  the  car- 
cases, and  must  refuse  the  apphcation."  It  is  not 
surprising  to  read  that  on  the  decision  being  given 
there  was  considerable  applause  in  Court  from  a 
large  number  of  fleshers,  who  had  attended  to  hear 
the  case. 

The  decision  thus  given  is  inexplicable,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  based  still  more  so.  That  the 
carcases  were  tainted  with  tuberculosis  was  proved 
beyond  question,  and  that  meat  thus  tainted  could 
not  be  perfectly  wholesome  or  eaten  without  risk  was 
in  evidence,  yet  because  the  magistrate  was  so  self- 
conscious  as  to  believe  that  his  granting  an  order  to 
destroy  it  would  have  a  ruinous  effect  on  the  cattle 
trade  of  the  country  the  order  was  refused.  Xo 
doubt  the  Grovemment  should  make  provision  for  the 
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compensation  of  the  owners  of  taberculous  animals 
seized,  as  it  does  in  the  cases  of  animals  suffering 
from  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  because  the  Government 
has  been  neglectful  of  its  duty  in  this  respect  it  is 
a  little  unreasonable  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  the 
seriousness  of  such  a  disease  as  tuberculosis. 

Only  a  few  days  before  in  Belfast,  when  Mr. 
MacCarthy  was  on  the  Bench,  an  application  to 
destroy  tuberculous  carcases  was  at  once  granted, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  disease  being  present  was 
not  more  convincing.  Again,  just  a  week  after  Mr. 
Eaton's  refusal  of  the  order  asked  for,  the  Belfast 
Corporation  applied  at  the  Summons  Court  for  an 
order  to  destroy  two  tuberculous  carcases  seized  in 
the  public  slaughter-house,  and  it  was  granted.  In 
this  case  a  high  price  seems  to  have  been  paid  for  the 
carcases,  and  there  was  no  guilty  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  butchers ;  yet  the  Bench  seems  to  have  had 
no  doubt  as  to  the  decision  to  which  they  must  come. 
They  were  reluctant  to  deal  hardly  with  the  butchers, 
but  **  the  meat  was  unsound  and  unwholesome  and 
unfit  for  food,"  and  they  therefore  made  an  order  for 
the  destruction  of  the  carcases. 

The  immediate  outcome  of  such  a  decision  as  Mr. 
Elaton's  is  that  it  restores  to  the  meat  market  a  large 
quantity  of  unwholesome  flesh  which  may  do  serious 
injury  to  scores  of  unconscious  consumers.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  it  weakens  the  hands  of  the  local 
authority  in  the  performance  of  its  most  difficult 
duties.  Again  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  decision  arrived 
at  in  a  town  of  the  importance  of  Belfast  may  be 
taken  as  a  precedent  by  magistrates  in  rural  or  small 
urban  districts,  or  at  least  as  justifying  them  in 
refusing  to  order  the  destruction  of  tuberculous 
meat. 


HORSE-FLESH  AS  BEEF  AND 
SAUSAGES. 

Some  recent  prosecutions  in  the  police  courts,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  have  brought  to  light  unpleasant 
facts  as  to  i^e  traffic  in  knackers'  horses  carried  on 
between  that  port  and  Antwerp.  Three  weeks  ago 
two  men,  named  Lowther  and  Miller,  were  charged 
with  cruelly  ill-treating  horses.  A  police  inspector 
and  an  inspector  of  the  Hoyal  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  on  information  re- 
ceived, went  to  the  cattle  docks  and  saw  two  trucks 
come  in  from  Carlisle  loaded  with  horses  (seven  in 
each  truck).  They  were  in  an  exhausted  state  ;  some 
were  lying  groaning,  and  others  were  standing  upon 
them.  One  had  large  wounds  all  over  its  body,  and 
the  near  hind-quarter  of  another  was  completely 
skinned,  while  all  the  animals  were  more  or  less  lame. 
When  the  accused  were  asked  what  they  were  going 
to  do  with  the  poor  beast*,  they  said  they  were  to  be 
put  on  board  the  Antwerp  boat ;  and  though  warned 
that  animals  in  such  a  condition  were  not  fit  to  travel, 
the  men  persisted  in  taking  them.  Another  man, 
who  wa.s  at  the  quay-side  with  a  number  of  horses, 
said  he  shipped  a  lot  every  week  to  .\ntwerp,  where 
fhey  were  ftold  rnt  fteef.  There  were  49  horses  for  ship- 
ment that  morning.  The  inspector  for  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  said 
he  was  informed  that  when  those  poor  worn-out 
horses  arrived  at  Antwcip,  the  "first-class"  ones 
were  made  into  beef,  the  "second-class"  into 
sausages.  As  to  what  became  of  the  '^  third-class  " 
animals  there  appeared  to  be  some  mystery.  A  Mr. 
.Stephens,  who  was  in  Court,  stated  that  he  understood 


that  all  the  horses,  on  arriving  at  Antwerp,  were  exa- 
mined by  a  Government  inspector,  and  that  if  found  to 
be  diseased  they  would  be  seized.  The  Bench  fined  the 
accused  20s.  each  and  costs,  or  one  month's  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour,  and  intimated  that  their 
master  should  be  summoned. 

About  ten  days  after  the  hearing  of  this  case,  a 
man  named  Whinfield  was  charged  with  torturing  a 
horse.  The  same  two  inspectors  saw  the  defendant 
on  the  quay  near  the  Antwerp  boat.  He  had  15 
horses,  which  he  was  shipping,  not  one  of  which  was 
fit  to  walk.  Among  them  was  a  bay  horse  suffering 
from  a  dislocated  shoulder,  contracted  tendons,  and 
inflammation  of  the  foot  The  Bench  inflicted  a  fine 
of  £3  and  costs,  or  a  month's  imprisonment,  and 
said  that  if  a  similar  case  came  before  them  they 
would  not  give  the  defendant  the  alternative  of  pay- 
ing a  fine.  The  solicitor  who  defended  said  that  the 
accused  had  been  prejudiced  by  a  statement  that  the 
animals  he  exported  had  been  sent  abroad  to  be  made 
into  extract  of  beef,  whereas  they  were  used  for  no 
such  purpose,  as  could  be  proved. 

Thus  three  men  employed  in  a  decidedly  insanitary 
business  have  been  mulcted  in  small  penalties.  The 
offence  charged  and  proved  was  not  exposing  for 
human  food  horses  infirm  and  lame  and  suffering  from 
ulcers  or  other  disease,  but  cruelty  only.  So  long 
as  these  men  and  their  fellows  in  the  trade  conduct 
their  traffic  without  being  guilty  of  positive  cruelty, 
there  is  no  power  to  interfere  with  them  in  this 
country.  Though  we  have  not  the  least  prejudice 
against  sound  horse-flesh,  and  beUeve  it  to  be  a  most 
nutritious  food,  it  does  appear  to  us  very  undesirable 
that  horses  such  as  those  above  referred  to  should  be 
sold  as  food  for  man.  Whether  offered  as  horse -beef  or 
sausages,  which  is  not  denied,  or  manufactured  into 
extract  of  meat,  which  is  denied,  matters  very  little. 
We  sincerely  trust  that,  however  made  up,  it  is  not 
re -imported  into  this  country,  and  port  sanitary 
authorities  will  do  wisely  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
its  introduction  into  their  districts. 


Danish  Maboarine  Leoxslation. — The  British  Oonsnl 
in  Copenhagen,  in  his  last  report,  refers  to  recent  legisla- 
tion in  Denmark  regulating  the  manofactore  and  sale  of 
margarine.  In  1886  a  law  on  the  subject  was  passed  for 
fom*  years,  and  as  the  term  of  its  dmration  approached,  it 
became  evident  that  public  opinion  generally  was  in 
favour  of  finally  settling  the  question  by  absolutely  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  or  manufacture  of  margarine. 
But  there  was  some  opposition  to  this  course,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  compromise.  The  new  law  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  three  inspectors ;  it  defines  margarine  as 
any  manufacture  whatever  having  the  appearance  of 
butter,  and  which  is  a  mixture  or  compound  containing 
any  fatty  matter  not  produced  from  milk.  Vendors  of 
margarine  are  to  make  reports  to  the  police  and  to  keep 
a  book  or  register  of  their  manufacture  of  and  dealings  in 
the  article.  They  must  keep  the  article  in  oval  barrels, 
with  the  word  "  margarine "  marked  on  them,  and  any 
person  making  butter  is  prohibited  from  making  marga- 
rine or  from  allowing  it  to  be  made  on  the  same  premises. 
Dealers  in  margarine  must  have  a  notice  affixed  in  their 
shops  in  a  conspicuous  place,  in  letters  at  least  'A  in.  in 
length,  "  Margarine  sold  here."  It  is  forbidden  to  sell 
margarine  containing  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  butter  fat, 
and  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  with  the  percentage  of 
butter  fat,  must  be  printed  on  every  oval  barrel  The 
penalty  for  adulterating  butter  or  selling  margarine  for 
butter  is,  for  the  first  offence,  a  fine  of  200  kr.  to  4,000  kr., 
and  for  a  second  offence  imprisonment,  with  fine,  as  it 
was  found  that  fines  alone  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  ttdvatoration  of  milk,   y'""'^"  uy  ^  v.  v.^  .4? 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


A  KENTISH  INFECTIOUS  HOSPITAL. 
The  state  of  the  infectious  hospital  of  the  Rochford 
Sanitary  Authority  reminds  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
dictum  on  a  certain  leg  of  mutton,  which  he  charac- 
terized as  ill  fed,  ill  dressed,  ill  cooked,  and  ill  served, 
in  fact,  altogether  bad.  According  to  a  report  pre- 
sented to  the  Southend  Local  Board,  the  hospital  is 
badly  constructed,  wretchedly  arranged,  and  ineffi- 
ciently staffed.  The  hospital  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Rochford  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  but  as  there 
is  not  an  infectious  hospital  at  Southend,  the  Local 
Board  use  it  for  cases  occurring  in  their  district,  for 
which  they  pay  an  annual  rental.  Recently  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  the  Southend  Local  Board 
on  the  subject  of  management,  and  a  sub-committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  and  report.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  is  distressing  reading.  The  pre- 
mises, they  allege,  have  neither  been  arranged  nor 
fitted  for  ihe  purpose  of  a  hospital,  and  there  is  no 
proper  supervision  of  the  premises  or  of  the  staff. 
The  staff  of  attendants — ^thiree  in  number — ^is  inade- 
quate, and  totally  unfitted  for  the  duties ;  one  female 
being  described  as  a  "  cripple,"  having  the  use  of  one 
hand  and  one  arm  only,  the  other  female  attendant 
being  an  "  imbecile."  The  male  attendant,  says  the 
Committee,  "is  very  aged  and  infirm."  The  pre- 
mises are  very  old  and  badly  constructed  as  regards 
sanitary  arrangements,  '^  have  a  cold,  bare,  and 
dilapidated  appearance,  and  require  to  be  drained, 
ventilated,  white-washed,  painted,  and  distempered 
throughout.  The  bath-room  shows  damp  extending 
some  feet  up  the  walls,  and  in  other  respects  is  in  an 
insanitary  condition.  The  small  amount  of  furniture 
is  of  a  rude  and  uncomfortable  description,  and  in 
bad  condition,  and  the  bedding  and  clothing  are 
neither  sufficient  nor  clean."  Mj.  Gossett,  a  member 
of  the  Southend  Local  Board  and  a  member  of  the 
committee  that  visited  the  hospital,  stated  that 
nobody  could  imagine  from  the  report  the  state  of 
affairs  which  actually  prevailed,  nothing  but  an 
inspection  could  disclose  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  poor  creatures  lying  there  stricken  down  with 
fever.  In  one  room  there  were  two  patients  suffer- 
ing from  typhoid  fever,  and  in  another  room  oppo- 
site there  were  two  scarlet  fever  patients.  The  door 
of  each  room  was  wide  open,  and  there  was  no  other 
means  of  ventilation.  The  bath-room  was  vrretchedly 
cold  and  uncomfortable,  and  the  bath  itself  '*was 
such  a  thing  as  they  might  expect  to  find  on  a  manure 
or  dust  heap,  certainly  not  in  a  respectable  house, 
much  less  a  hospital"  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is 
enough  to  make  one  shudder,  especially  when  we 
think  that  some  unfortunate  man,  woman,  or  child  may 
be  removed  to  such  a  place.  The  Southend  Local 
Board  intends  to  dissolve  partnership  with  the  Roch- 
ford authority  in  this  matter,  and  it  has  agreed  to  lay 
the  whole  of  the  facts  before  the  Local  Government 
Board,  with  the  result,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this 
hospital  may  be  mended  or  ended. 


LEPROSY  IN  ENGLAND. 
Too  much  importance  may  easily  be  attached  to  the 
discovery  that  there  is  a  leper  living  in  Brentwood, 
Essex.  Fortunately,  leprosy  is  a  very  rare  disease  in 
England,  since  England  took  to  keeping  its  houses 
and  roads  clean.  We  used  to  have  lepers  enough 
among  us.    The  hospital  at  Dford  was  for  lepers, 


and  is  still  known  as  the  leper  hospital  There  was 
a  leper  hospital  near  Brentwood-  The  fact  that 
'*  low  side  windows  "  in  old  churches  are  called  leper 
windows  is  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
a  few  centuries  ago  in  England.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, as  though  we  had  entirely  got  rid  of  it  People 
never  heard  of  it,  and  therefore  they  concluded 
naturally  enough  that  it  was  unknown.  But  there 
has  probably  never  been  a  year  in  w^hich  England 
could  not  have  furnished  nearly  a  score  of  lepers. 
Though  the  disease  has  thus  constantly  been  with  us, 
it  has  failed  to  spread.  Even  the  poor  man  suffering 
with  it  now  in  Brentwood  seems  to  have  contracted 
the  disease  at  Robbin  Island,  the  Cape  Town  leper 
asylum,  the  management  of  which  has  lately  been 
attacked  with  much  severity.  We  would  urge  as 
strongly  as  possible  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
getting  poor  Otto  removed  to  some  hospital,  where  he 
can  be  properly  treated,  and  the  course  of  his  disease 
constantly  watched,  at  the  same  time  that  its  spread 
is  prevented  by  the  most  effectual  precautions. 


PARKS  AND  OPEN  SPACES. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  growth  of  parks  and  open 
spaces  in  London.  In  the  year  1869  the  late  Metro- 
politan Board  had  one  park  under  its  management, 
but  the  London  County  Council  has  forty-six  parks 
and  similar  places  for  recreation  and  health.  The 
work  in  connection  with  these  parks  and  open  spaces 
has  grown  so  enormous  that  it  is  intended  to  form  a 
separate  department  for  the  work,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Fire  Brigade.  There  are  now  some  382  persons 
employed  in  these  grounds,  and  there  is  an  annual 
expenditure  of  £49,000  on  working  account  alone, 
and  which  will  increase  year  by  year.  The  expen- 
diture for  working  account  has  increased  from  £938 
in  1869  to  the  above-mentioned  sum.  The  Council 
is  pledged  to  the  purchase  and  control  of  other  places 
of  great  importance,  such  as  Brock  well  Park,  &c.. 
all  of  which  are  of  the  utmost  necessity  in  view  of  the 
ever-increasing  population.  It  is  intended  to  have  a 
chief  clerk  at  a  salary  of  £400  a  year,  a  chief  surveyor 
at  a  similar  salary,  and  a  forester  and  chief  gardener 
as  heads  of  the  park  department.  In  addition  to  the 
important  economy  of  money  this  change  will  effect 
in  the  end,  it  will  also  greatly  simplify  the  working 
of  the  business.  Formerly  a  committee  of  fifteen 
members  meeting  fortnightly  attended  to  the  general 
business  of  parks  and  open  spaces.  Now,  under  the 
Council,  London  is  divided  into  four  districts,  the 
places  witliin  which  are  under  the  special  control  of 
a  district  sub-coromittee,  which  reports  to  the  full 
committee  of  thirty  members  for  confirmation  of  all 
action  taken.  Individual  members  of  the  committee 
are  brought  more  immediately  into  contact  with  the 
working  staff,  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary 
that  they  should  be  able  to  go  straight  to  the  one 
officer  who  has  touch  of  all  tibe  details  of  the  work 
instead  of  having  to  apply  to  the  heads  of  separate 
departments.  The  chief  clerk  will  have  to  keep  a 
general  supervision  over  every  person  employed,  and 
to  see  that  all  orders  of  the  committee  are  carried 
out  The  total  acreage  of  parks  and  open  spaces 
under  the  control  of  the  Council  is  2,986^  acres. 


PUBLIC  BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES. 

The  Sanitary  and  Special  Purposes  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  have  been  considering  the 
important  question  of  es|^yi^^g^i^Uc,  ha^s  and 
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laundries  in  aH  parts  of  London.  They  have  prepared 
a  return  of  the  existing  public  baths  and  washhouses 
in  the  county  of  London,  which  sets  forth  in  detail 
the  number  of  baths,  the  cost  of  erection  and  fitting, 
the  situation  of  the  baths,  the  number  of  bathers 
provided  for,  the  average  annual  cost  of  the  baths, 
Ac,  and  the  average  annual  receipts  from  bathers. 
The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  question 
pressing  most  for  central  administration,  ana  that  it 
should  be  deferred  until  district  councils  are  created. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  question  of  great 
importance,  especially  when  it  is  seen  that  the  Plum- 
stead  District  Board  has  no  public  baths  or  wash- 
houses,  nor  has  the  Strand  District  Board,  nor  a  great 
part  of  the  Whitechapel  District  Board,  nor  Ice- 
house. In  some  cases  the  vestries  have  been 
approacbed,  but  either  have  refused  or  else  no 
practical  result  has  been  arrived  at  One  of  the  coun- 
ciUora  brought  forward  a  motion  with  the  object  of 
applying  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  establish  public 
baths  and  laundries  in  aU  parts  of  London,  but  it  did 
not  meet  with  success. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  DURHAM. 

At  an  inquest  recently  held  in  Durham,  touching  the 
death  of  an  old  woman  who  was  found  dead  in  bed, 
several  of  the  jurymen  called  the  attention  of  the 
coroner  to  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  place 
where  deceased  resided,  one  or  two  of  them  remarking 
that  it  was  not  fit  for  a  stable,  much  less  for  human 
habitation.  The  coroner,  one  juryman  remarked, 
could  not  possibly  conceive  the  nature  of  the  place  they 
had  visited  that  morning.  Dr.  Yann,  who  was  called 
in  to  examine  the  deceased,  said  that  one-eighth  of 
the  houses  in  Durham  were  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation. The  Coroner  directed  that  the  attention  of 
the  inspector  of  nuisances  should  be  called  to  the 
place.  He  further  instructed  his  officer  in  future  to 
summon  the  inspector  to  give  evidence  in  such  cases, 
and,  if  he  experienced  any  difficulty  in  getting  him 
to  come  as  inspector,  to  summon  him  on  the  jur^. 
He  spoke  of  the  danger  of  such  places  existing  in 
the  city,  and  said  that  infection  was  very  often 
spread  in  consequence.  The  coroner  also  directed 
that  the  attention  of  the  owner  should  be  called  to 
the  matter. 


PAUPER  INEBRIATES. 

The  Inebriates  Legislation  Committee  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  of  which  Dr.  Norman  Kerr  is 
Chairman,  has  issued  a  third  circular  to  about  700 
Boards  of  Guardians  on  the  treatment  of  pauper 
inebriates.  After  calling  attention  to  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  many  Boards  of  Guardians  in  deaUng 
with  intemperates  who  enter  the  workhouse  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  from  the  effects  of  their  pota- 
tions, only  to  fall  anew  into  their  bibulous  propensi- 
ties, the  circular  states  that  many  of  these  habitual 
inmates  are  the  victims  of  a  diseased  condition  which 
sets  up  an  overmastering  impulse  or  crave  for  intoxi- 
cation. For  such  the  oidy  chance  of  cure  is  seclusion 
from  intoxicants  under  proper  medical  treatment, 
securing  freedom  from  temptation,  with  the  adoption 
of  every  means  helpful  in  me  restoration  of  the  lost 
will  power.  The  Committee  state  their  belief  that 
it  would  be  true  economy  to  deal  with  such  diseased 
paupers  under  compulsory  reception  and  detention 
clauses  to  be  added  to  the  Inebriates  Acts.  The 
Committee  ask  Boards  of  Guardians  for  an  opinion  as 


to  their  investment  with  the  power  (if  they  choose  to 
exercise  it^  of  paying  for  the  treatment  of  inebriate 
inmates,  either  in  the  workhouse  or  in  some  special 
institution.  The  second  circular  obtained  considerably 
more  favourable  replies  than  the  first,  and  a  still  more 
affirmative  response  is  hoped  for  now. 


CARRYING  OUT  THE  INFECTIOUS  DIS- 
EASES  (NOTIFICATION)  ACT. 

Local  authorities  in  making  arrangements  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Infectious  Diseases 
(Notification)  Act  would  do  well  to  adopt  a  very 
excellent  suggestion  emanating  from  Dr.  Edward 
Seaton,  which  has  already  been  put  in  practice  by  the 
Chelsea  Vestry.  It  is  that  the  local  authorities 
should  supply  maps  of  the  district  to  the  practitioners 
in  the  district.  By  this  means  they  would  soon 
become  acquainted  with  the  boundaries  of  parishes 
or  districts  in  which  their  practices  lie — a  convenience 
which  could  be  effected  at  small  cost  to  the  authori- 
ties. 


A  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  the  London  County  Council 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
advantages  which  would  be  likely  to  accrue  from  the 
establishment,  as  a  complement  to  the  existing  asylum 
system,  of  a  hospital,  with  a  visiting  medical  staff, 
for  the  study  and  curative  treatment  of  insanity. 
The  committee  have  just  completed  their  inquiries, 
and  have  received  valuable  and  important  evidence 
from  sixteen  eminent  membera  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  from  the  medical  superintendents 
of  public  asylums  in  England  and  Wales.  The  con- 
clusion arrived  at  is  that  such  a  hospital  would  be 
likely  materially  to  increase  the  present  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  causes  of  insanity,  and  therefore 
ultimately  to  increase  the  means  available  for  its 
prevention  and  cure.  The  committee  think  that  an 
adequately  equipped  hospital,  having  100  beds, 
for  the  study  and  curative  treatment  of  insanity  in 
pauper  lunatics  of  both  sexes,  should  be  erected  in 
the  metropolis,  and  that  it  should  be  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Council  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  medical  staff,  they  think  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon,  an  aural  surgeon,  a  laryngologist,  and  a 
gynaecologist  should  be  appointed  as  honorary  medi- 
cal officers,  and  these  shomd  have  held  similar  offices 
in  a  general  hospital,  and  should  be  available  as 
consultants  whenever  required  by  the  physicians. 


Typhoid  Fevbr  and  Oysters. — Typhoid  fever  con- 
tinues to  be  very  prevalent  in  Dublin,  chiefly  among  the 
middle  and  upper  classes.  There  is  a  popular  belief  in 
the  city  that  it  is  associated  with  the  eating  of  oysters ; 
one  thing  is  certain,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  diar- 
rhoea and  sickness  clearly  traceable  to  oyster  eating. 

Bag  for  Medical  OprxoBas  of  Health. — Messrs. 
Ferris  A  Co.,  of  Bristol,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Geary 
Dyer,  have  devised  a  **  Bag  for  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,''  specially  intended  for  those  who  have  to  travel 
long  distances  on  their  tours  of  inspection.  It  is  light, 
compact,  and  portable,  and  contains  all  that  is  necessary 
for  ascertaining  the  condition  of  a  given  sample  of  water, 
so  far  as  all  the  usual  impurities  are  concerned.  Some 
brief  directions  for  quantitative  analysis  accompanies 
the  bag,  the  convenience  of  which  will  doubtless  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  price 
complete  is  £2  28.,  or  Jf^h  Jl?  J^?*Vge|Its,4^^.^^. 
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THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

During  October  1889. 

The  mean  temperature  during  the  month  of  October  at 
the  Royal  Obaervatory,  Greenwich,  was  48°-6,  and  was  l*-0 
below  the  average  October  temperature  in  one  hundred 
years.  An  excess  of  temperature  prevailed  on  only  four 
days  during  the  month,  while  on  the  remaining  twenty-seven 
days  it  was  below  the  average.  The  coldest  day  of  the 
month  was  the  14th,  when  the  mean  was  44° 4,  and  4° -7 
below  the  average ;  the  warmest  day  was  the  16th,  when 
the  mean  was  55° '7,  and  showed  an  excess  of  4° -3.  Rain 
was  measured  on  sixteen  days  during  the  month  under 
notice,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  3*8  inches,  which 
exceeded  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
any  year  since  1882,  and  was  an  inch  above  the  average 
amount  in  the  same  month  of  sixty-one  years.  During 
the  first  ten  months  of  the  current  year  the  rainfall  has 
amounted  to  20*9  inches,  which  was  very  slightly  below 
the  average  amount  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  sixty- 
one  years.  The  sun  was  above  the  horizon  during  328*7 
hours  during  October,  and  87*4  hours  of  bright  sunshine 
were  recorded  at  Greenwich,  which  exceeded  the  average 
amount  registered  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
ten  preceding  years.  The  wind  was  south-westerly  until 
the  middle  of  the  month,  after  which  easterly  winds 
generally  prevailed. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  by 
the  Registrar-General  in  his  weekly  return,  which  have 
an  estimated  population  of  upwards  of  nine  and  a  half 
millions  of  persons,  28,476  births  and  16,259  deaths  were 
registered  during  the  five  weeks  ending  Saturday,  No- 
vember 2.  The  annual  birth-rate,  which  had  declined 
from  81-9  to  29*6  per  1,000  in  the  five  preceding  months, 
rose  again  to  31*1  during  the  month  under  notice,  but 
was  considerably  below  the  average  rate  in  the  corre- 
sponding periods  of  the  seven  preceding  years,  1882-88. 
The  lowest  birth-rates  last  month  in  these  twenty-eight 
towns  were  23-6  in  Biighton,  26-4  in  Bradford,  and  26-9 
in  Huddersfield  ;  in  the  other  towns  the  rates  ranged  up- 
wards to  36-6  in  Manchester,  37*9  in  Preston,  40*1  in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  42*2  in  Cardiff.  In  London 
the  birth-rate  last  month  was  equal  to  30'4  per  1,000, 
while  it  averaged  31*7  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns. 

The  annual  death-rate '  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
which  had  declined  from  20*4  to  17*0  per  1,000  in  the 
three  preceding  months,  rose  again  to  17*8  during  the 
month  under  notice,  but  was  below  that  recorded  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  any  of  the  seven  preceding  years, 
1882-88.  The  lowest  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns 
was  12*6  in  Cardiff ;  the  rates  in  the  other  towns,  ranged 
in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as  follow : — Derby,  13-0 ; 
Birmingham,  13'6;  Leicester,  13-9;  Birkenhead,  15*0; 
Portsmouth,  ]5'1;  Nottingham,  15-3;  Bristol.  16 '7 ; 
Brighton.  16*1;  London,  16*2;  Salford,  16-4;  Norwich, 
17-0;  Oldham,  17*2;  Huddersfield,  17-8 ;  Bradford,  18-1; 
Bolton,  18-4;  Sheffield,  19*6;  Liverpool,  203;  Wolver- 
hampton, 20-5;  Leeds,  21-2;  Hull,  21*8;  Blackburn, 
22*1;  Halifax,  22-1;  Manchester,  23-7;  Sunderland, 
24-4  ;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  26*6 ;  Plymouth,  26*7  ;  and 
the  highest  rate  during  the  month,  28*5  in  Preston.  The 
mean  death-rate  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns 
was  19*1  per  1,000,  while  in  London,  as  before  stated,  it 
did  not  exceed  16*2  per  1,000.  The  16,259  deaths  from 
all  causes  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  five 
weeks  of  October  included  468  from  diarrhcea,  377  from 
Hcarlet  fever,  279  from  diphtheria,  275  from  **  fever  " 
(principally  enteric),  254  from  whooping-cough,  236  from 
measles,  and  not  one  from  small-pox;  in  all,  1,889  deaths 
were  referred  to  these  principal  zymotic  diseases,  equal 
to  an  annual  rate  of  2*0  per  1,000,  which,  with  one  excep- 
tion, was  below  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  any  of  the  seven  preceding  years,  1882-88.  The 
death-rate  in  London  last  month  from  the  principal 
zymotic  diseases  was  equal  to  1*7  per  1,000,  while  in  the 
twenty -seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  2*4,  and  ranged 
from  0*8  in  Hadderafleld,  and  0*9  in  Leicester  and  in 


Cardiff,  to  4*5  in   Preston,   4*7  in   Sunderland,   6*8   in 
Halifax,  and  7*5  in  Plymouth 

Diarrhcsa  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  the  month  under  notice.  The 
rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease,  which  had  declined 
from  3*26  to  1*46  per  1,000  in  the  three  preceding  months, 
further  fell  to  0*61  during  October,  and  was  considerably 
below  the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
the  seven  preceding  years,  1882—88.  In  London  the 
death-rate  from  diarrhoaa  was  only  0*32  per  1,000,  while 
it  averaged  0*67  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns, 
among  which  this  disease  showed  the  highest  propor- 
tional fatality  in  Salford,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Preston, 
and  Wolverhampton.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  scarlet 
fever,  which  had  been  0*28  and  0*85  per  1,000  in  the  two 
preceding  months,  further  rose  to  0*41  during  the  month 
under  notice,  but  was  below  the  average  rate  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  the  seven  preceding  years, 
1882-88.  In  London  the  scarlet  fever  death-rate  was 
only  0*26  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  0*54  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns,  and  was  highest  in  Liverpool, 
Bolton,  Blackburn,  and  Salford.  The  death-rate  from 
diphtheria,  which  had  been  0*26  and  0-30  per  1,000  in  the 
two  previous  months,  was  again  0*30  during  October,  and 
exceeded  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any 
of  the  seven  preceding  years.  In  London  the  rate  of 
mortality  from  this  disease  was  as  high  as  0-45  per  1,000, 
while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged 
0-18,  and  was  highest  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  The 
death-rate  from  "  fever,"  which  had  been  0*19  and  0-30 
per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months,  was  again  0-30 
during  the  month  under  notice,  and  was  slightly  below  the 
average  rate  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  seven 
previous  years,  1882-88.  In  London  the  '*  fever*'  death- 
rate  was  only  0-23  per  1,000,  w^hile  it  averaged  0*36  in  the 
twenty -seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  this  disease 
showed  the  highest  proportional  fatality  in  Birkenhead 
and  Leeds.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  whooping-cough, 
which  had  steadily  declined  from  0*69  to  0*30  per  1,000 
in  the  six  preceding  months,  further  fell  to  0*28  during 
October,  and  was  slightly  below  the  average  rate  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  the  seven  preceding  years.  In 
London  the  death-rate  from  whooping-cough  was  0*23  per 
1,000,  while  it  averaged  0*31  in  the  twenty-seven  pro- 
vincial towns,  and  was  highest  in  Preston  and  Oldham. 
The  death-rate  from  measles,  which  had  fallen  from  0*97 
to  0-17  per  1,000  in  the  seven  preceding  months,  rose 
again  to  0*26  during  the  month  under  notice,  but  was 
below  the  rate  recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
any  of  the  seven  preceding  years,  1882-88.  In  London 
the  rate  of  mortality  from  measles  was  0-20  per  1,000  ^ 
while  it  averaged  0-30  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns,  among  which  this  disease  showed  the  highest  pro- 
portionol  fatality ^in  Bradford,  Newcastle,  Preston,  and 
Sunderland.  No  death  resulted  from  small-pox  during 
the  month  under  notice,  either  in  London  or  in  any  of  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns  ;  and  no  small-pox  patients 
wore  under  treatment  at  any  time  during  October  in  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospitals.  These  hospitals  con- 
tained, however,  1,437  scarlet  fever  patients  at  the  end  of 
October,  against  numbers  increasing  from  547  to  1,206  at 
the  end  of  the  four  preceding  months ;  there  were  785 
admissions  during  the  month,  against  522  and  584  in  the 
two  previous  months. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty -eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  registered  births,  was  equal  to  150  per  1,000,  and 
was  below  the  mean  rate  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
the  seven  preceding  years.  In  London  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality  was  only  127  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  168  in 
the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  and  ranged  from  101 
in  Cardiff,  and  103  in  Derby,  to  212  in  Halifax,  221  in 
Hull,  225  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  249  in  Preston. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  below  the 
average  during  October.  The  weekly  number  of  deaths 
referred  to  these  diseases  in  London  averaged  274,  and 
the  annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  8*8  per  1,000. 
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The  causes  of  352  of  the  16,259  deaths  registered  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  daring  the  five  weeks  of  October  were 
not  certified,  either  by  registered  medical  practitioners  or 
by  coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  2*2 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  against  2-1  in  each  of  the 
two  preceding  months.  In  London  the  proportion  of  un- 
certified deaths  was  only  0*7  per  cent.,  while  it  averaged 
3-2  per  cent,  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns.  The 
cause  of  only  one  death  was  uncertified  during  last  month 
in  Norwich,  in  Nottingham,  and  in  Cardiff;  among  the 
other  towns  the  largest  proportions  of  uncertified  deaths 
were  recorded  in  Oldham,  Leicester,  Halifax,  Liverpool, 
and  Huddersfield. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of 
suburban  districts  around  London,  estimated  at  upwards 
of  one  and  a  quarter  million  of  persons,  the  annual  death- 
rate  from  all  causes  during  October  did  not  exceed  i:-)-? 
per  1,000,  and  was  below  that  recorded  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  any  preceding  year.  During  the  five 
weeks  ending  November  2,  41  fatal  cases  of  diarrhoea, 
40  of  diphtheria,  34  of  scarlet  fcTer,  25  of  whooping- 
cough,  23  of  "fever  "  (principally  enteric),  21  of  measles, 
and  not  one  of  small-pox,  were  recorded  in  the  outer  ring ; 
in  all,  184  deaths  resulted  from  these  principal  zymotic 
diseases,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  1  *5  per  1,000,  which 
was  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the 
seven  preceding  years,  1882-88.  Compared  with  the 
previous  month,  the  fatality  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and 
diphtheria  showed  an  increase.  Of  the  40  deaths  from 
diphtheria,  8  occurred  in  Hillingdon,  8  in  Tottenham,  and 
5  in  Walthamstow  sub-districts.  The  34  fatal  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  included  9  in  West  Ham,  4  in  Walthamstow, 
and  4  in  Bexley  sub-districts ;  and  7  deaths  were  referred 
to  "  fever  "  in  Hendon  sub -district. 


Nbwikoton  Vestry  and  Dust- women. — A  report 
presented  by  the  clerk,  Mr.  L.  J.  Dunham,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Newington  Vestry,  called  attention  to  the 
difficulties  and  increased  expenditure  in  the  disposal  of 
house  dust,  which  had  arisen  from  the  agitation  as  to  the 
alleged  sweating  of  the  women  employed  in  sifting  it. 
The  women  had  for  many  years  been  content  with  their 
position,  and  had  recently  expressed  their  satisfaction. 
The  result  of  the  agitation  had  been  that  the  contractor 
had  given  up  the  work,  and  discharged  all  the  women 
in  his  employ. 

Presentation  to  Mb.  E.  L.  Box. — Before  the  close  of 
the  exhibition,  recently  held  at  Worcester,  in  connection 
with  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  the  exhibitors 
presented  the  curator,  Mr.  £.  L.  Box,  with  a  handsome 
testimonial,  consisting  of  a  marble  clock,  with  illuminated 
address.  *'  as  a  slight  mark  of  esteem  and  respect,**  ac- 
cording to  the  inscription.  This  gentleman  has  superin- 
tended the  exhibitions  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  for  many 
years  past,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  add  our  tes- 
timony to  his  kindly  endeavours  to  facilitate  the  interests 
of  all  concerned,  and  also  to  note  that  his  justly  deserved 
popularity  has  received  such  material  and  spontaneous 
recognition. 

The  Education  of  Plumbers. — A  course  of  instruction 
has  been  arranged  for  apprentice  plumbers,  at  the 
Merchant  Venturers'  School,  Bristol,  between  October  1 
and  the  end  of  April.  The  course  comprises  subjects 
specified  in  a  special  syllabus  prepared  by  the  Plumbers' 
Company,  among  them  being  elementary  geometry  in  its 
various  relations  to  plumbers'  work ;  the  elements  of 
descriptive  geometry,  with  special  reference  to  the  reading 
of  working  drawings ;  freehand  drawing,  including 
dimensioned  sketches  ;  hydrostatics  and  hydraulics  as  far 
as  necessary  to  make  pupils  understand  the  action  of 
simple  appliances ;  chemistry  and  metallurgy.  Workshop 
practice  conducted  on  two  nights  in  the  week.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  assisted  by  demonstrations  in  the 
chemical  laboratory,  and  will  be  followed  by  examina- 
tions, at  which  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  the  Company. 


NOTIFICATION   OP  INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 

IN  46  URBAN  SANITARY  DISTRICTS. 

The  table  on  page  226  contains  uniform  statistics  relating 
to  sickness  and  mortality  in  forty-six  of  the  fifty-eight 
urban  sanitary  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  in  which 
the  notification  of  infectious  diseases  is  compulsory.  The 
population  of  the  towns  for  which  we  are  enabled  to 
publish  complete  statistics  for  the  month  of  October  is 
estimated  at  upwards  of  four  millions  of  persons.  The 
annual  rate  of  mortality  from  all  causes  in  these  towns 
during  the  month  under  notice  averaged  18-0  per  1,000, 
against  rates  declining  from  18*4  to  17*4  in  the  three 
preceding  months.  This  death-rate  almost  corresponded 
with  the  mean  rate  last  month  in  twenty-eight  of  the 
lai^gest  English  towns,  which  was  17*8  per  1,000.  The 
rates  of  mortality  during  the  month  under  notice  were 
considerably  below  the  average  in  Burton-on-Trent, 
Reading,  West  Ham,  Cheltenham,  Hey  wood,  and  Ripon ; 
while  they  showed  an  excess  in  Weymouth,  Guildford, 
Manchester,  Sunderland,  Burnley,  Preston,  Warrington, 
and  Dewsbury.  The  death-rate  from  the  eight  infec- 
tious diseases  dealt  with  in  the  table  averaged  0*90  per 
1,000,  against  0*66  and  0*97  in  the  two  preceding 
months.  No  deaths  from  any  of  these  infectious  diseases 
were  registered  during  the  month  in  Burton-on-Trent, 
Leek,  Ripon,  Stafford,  or  Weymouth;  whereas  they 
caused^the  highest  death-rates  in  Dewsbury,  Burnley, 
Manchester,  Salford,  Warrington,  and  Wakefield.  Scarlet 
fever  showed  the  highest  proportional  fatality  in  Black- 
bum,  Salford,  and  Wakefield ;  diphtheria  in  Edinburgh, 
Manchester,  and  Salford ;  enteric  fever  in  Bradford, 
Burnley,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  and  Birkenhead  ; 
measles  in  Preston,  Burnley,  Sunderland,  and  Dewsbury ; 
whooping-cough  in  Oldham  and  Preston ;  and  diarrhoea 
in  Salford,  Preston,  and  Burnley.  Two  deaths  from 
puerperal  fever  were  recorded  in  Sunderland.  With  re- 
ference to  the  notified  cases  of  infectious  diseases  in  these 
towns  during  October,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of 
the  population  reported  to  be  suffering  from  one  or  other 
of  the  eight  diseases  specified  in  the  accompanying  table 
was  equal  to  8-3  per  1,000,  against  rates  steadily  in- 
creasing from  4*4  to  9*0  in  the  four  preceding  montha 
No  case  of  any  of  these  diseases  was  reported  during  the 
month  under  notice  in  Ripon  or  in  Stafford,  and  only  one 
in  Llanelly  and  in  Weymouth  :  and  while  the  proportion 
did  not  exceed  2*5  per  1,000  in  Reading,  Leek,  Jarrow, 
Bury,  and  Cheltenham,  it  ranged  upwards  in  the  other 
towns  to  11*3  in  Edinburgh,  11*4  in  Guildford,  15*2 
in  Salford,  16*2  in  Wakefield,  17  0  in  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  and  20*9  in  Burnley.  Scarlet  fever  was  pro- 
portionally most  prevalent  in  Darwen,  Portsmouth, 
Staly bridge,  Barrow-in-Furness,  Burnley,  and  Wakefield ; 
diphtheria  in  Edinburgh,  Wakefield,  Ssdford,  and  Guild- 
ford ;  and  enteric  fever  in  Birkenhead,  Portsmouth,  Dundee, 
Preston,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  Burnley.  Three  cases 
of  puerperal  fever  were  notified  in  Barrow-in-Furness,  2 
in  Manchester,  and  2  in  Sunderland. 


The  Carnarvon  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have  agreed 
to  spend  X220  upon  a  scheme  of  water-supply  for  Peny- 
groes. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council,  held  on 
November  7,  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  were 
re-elected  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  respectively,  and 
Mr.  Alderman  Haggis  was  appointed  Deputy  Chairman, 
vtrr  Mr.  Firth  deceased,  at  a  salary  of  XI, 500. 

Preventiow  of  Floods. — The  premium  for  the  second 
best  scheme  for  the  prevention  of  floods  in  the  borough 
of  Taunton  has  been  awarded,  under  the  advice  of  an 
expert,  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  civil  engineer,  Nottinirham. 
The  scheme  includes  the  provision  of  rows  of  flood-gates 
at  every  weir,  with  special  flood-cuts,  and  river  widenings 
and  deepenings  ;  also  new  iron  bridge  of  three  spans  over 
the  Tone. 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS,  ABSTRACTS,  &c. 


YORKSHIRE    BRANCH    OF    THE    SOCIETY 
OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS   OF  HEALTH. 

The  "  Destructor '*  Question. 
On  October  30  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Yorkshire  Branch  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Bradford.  Dr.  M.  Wil- 
son (Doncaster),  the  president  of  the  branch,  was  in  the 
chair,  and  there  was  also  present  Drs.  North  (York), 
Britton  (Harrogate),  Roberts  (Keighlev),  Wade 
(Wakefield),  Mason  (Hull),  Burman  (Wath-on-Deame), 
Ramsden  (Saddle worth),  Herbert  (Whitby),  White- 
LE6GE  (Wakefield),  Haioh  (Meltham),  Walker  (Golcar, 
Colne  Valley),  Hbbblethwaite  (Burley-in-Wharfedale). 
and  MacLintock  (Bradford),  secretary. 
Dr.  MacLiktock  read  a  paper  on 

The  Treatment  of  Ash-pit  and  other  Refuse  by 
Means  of  Fryer's  Destructors,  to  which 
JoNE8*8  Cremator  and  Horsfall'b  Steam  In- 
jectors HAVE  been   added. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  paper  the  members  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  destructors  and  the  disinfect- 
ing house,  where  they  were  mot  by  Alderman  tiardaker. 
the  chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  who  explained 
the  construction  of  the  apparatus  and  gave  other  infor- 
mation. 

Dr.    MacLintock    stated    in    his    paper   that    about 
thirteen  months  ago  his  attention  was  called  to  an  alleged 
serious  nuisance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hammerton 
Street  works,  and  on  inspection  he  found   an   offensive 
smell  of   organic    matter    clearly  proceeding   from   the 
chimney  of  the  destructor.     He  then  at  some  length  des- 
cribed the   construction    of  the   works    and    the   mode 
adopted  for  consuming  the  refuse,  which  consists  mainly 
of  ash-pit  contents,  and,  as  Dr.  Odling  had  said,  it  was 
*'''  impossible  for  anyone  not  to  be  struck  with  the  very 
e£9cient  way    in  which  the  destructors  do  their  work, 
having  regard  to   the   quantity  and    character  of    the 
refuse."      As  Dr.    Odling  had   admitted,   however,    the 
burning  process  was  not  wholly  unattended  with  a  dis- 
charge from  the  chimney  shaft  of  a  little  imconsumed 
vapour,  which  by  its  varying  proportion  and  character 
sufficed   at  time-*  to  impart  to   the    chimney    products 
generally  an    objectionable    smell,     recognizable    some 
distance  away.     The  reason  of  these  objectionable  pro- 
ducts escaping  was  also  described.     Their  presence,  how- 
erer,   had  forced   upon    the   attention   uf    the   Sanitary 
Committee  the  desirability  of  seeking  to  obtain  a  remedy, 
and   with   characteristic   energy    the    chairman    of    the 
Sanitary  Committee  devoted  himself  to  the  task.     Of  all 
the   schemes  suggested  for  the  cure  of  the  defect,  two 
only  seemed  to  offer  hope  of  success,  viz.,  Jones's  <<  cre- 
mator,"   and   Horsfairs   *<  steam    injectors,"    and   by  a 
happy  thought  the  two  were  combined.     The  result  was 
a  great  increase  in  the  heat  of  the  furnace  and  a  more 
rapid  and   effectual    consumption   of  the    refuse.      The 
method  of  this  operation  was  described,  and  an  account  of 
the  apparatus  followed.     The  destructors  now  consumed 
roundly  about  500  loads  of  refuse  per  week,  and  this 
enormous  quantity  was  disposed  of  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be   rendered  quite    innocuous.      The    temperatures    at 
which  the   furnaces   were    kept   up  varied  from  about 
700°  Fah.  to  Ulb(f  Fah.,  a  degree  of  about  1,000  Fah. 
being  in  his  opinion  best  for  rendering  the  process  non- 
offensive.     Since  the  alteration  he  had  never  detected  any 
smell,  although  he  was  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  no 
complaint  had  been  made.     He  quoted  in  confirmation 
the  tests  of  the  public  analyst,  Mr.  Kimmington. 

The  reading  of  the  paper  was  illustrated  by  plans  and 
diagrams  of  the  working  parts  uf  the  apparatus  des- 
cribed. 

A  brief  discussion  followed,  and  in  conclusion  the 
President  remarked  that  Dr.  MacLintock  had  rendered 
go«d  service  in  giving  such  valuable  information  upon  a 


subject  with  which  many  of  them  were  being  brought 
into  contact.  He  was  sure  that  the  experience  of  Brad- 
ford would  prove  of  great  value  to  them  in  their  respec- 
tive districts. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  the 
Mayor  for  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  to  Alderman 
Hardaker  for  the  attention  and  information  he  had 
given  during  the  visit  to  the  destructors. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Cameron,  the  Secretary  (Dr. 
MacLintock)  proposed  the  following  gentlemen  as  mem- 
bers of  the  branch : — Dr.  Whiteleoob,  W.  R.  County 
Council,  Wakefield  ;  Dr.  T.  Fairclouoh.  Mirfield  ;  Dr. 
Gibson,  West  Vale. 


IHE  ASSOCIATION    OF  PUBLIC   SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 

The  meetings  of  the  session  1889-90  of  the  Association 
of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  of  Great  Britain  opened  on 
Saturday  last  at  the  Town  Hall,  Westminster,  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Hugh  Alexander,  Chief  Inspector  of  Shore- 
ditch,  presiding. 

After  the  formal  business  was  disposed  of,  the  chair- 
man drew  attention  to  the  fact  of  one  inspector  being 
appointed  to  the  district  of  Malton  (Yorkshire),  com- 
prising (>8  parishes,  at  a  salary  of  £50  per  annum,  less 
than  £1  per  parish.  He  wished  this  to  be  known.  He 
then  moved,  and  Mr.  T.  Abbott,  of  Kensington,  seconded. 

That  thiB  ABSociation  learns  with  regret  that  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians of  the  Malton  district  (Yorkshire),  a  district  comprising  63 
parishes,  18,000  population,  and  an  acreage  of  105,880,  have 
appointed  a  person  to  till  the  position  of  sanitary  inspector  to 
that  population  at  a  salary  of  £50  per  annum ;  and  this  Asso- 
ciation IS  clearly  of  opinion  that  such  appointment  is  simply  an 
evasion  of  the  law,  which  requires  the  Malton  Board  to  appoint 
a  sanitarv  inspector  to  safeguard  the  public  health ;  and  desires 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  this 
latest  instance  of  the  necessity  for  fixing  by  law  a  minimum 
salary  for  sanitary  officers. 

This  was  carried  nem.  con. 

The  Chairman  then  delivered  his  annual  address  on 

The  Sanitary  Institute  :  Its  Examinations  and 
Certificate. 

It  will  be  in  your  recollection,  that  I  have  ventured,  on 
previous  occasions,  to  address  you  upon  "  The  operation 
of  Building  Leases,  upon  the  Public  Health,"  and  upon 
**  The  Anomalies  of  Sanitary  Law,  and  their  effect  upon 
Sanitary  Officers."  Those  addresses  were  directed 
specially  to  an  exposition  of  conditions  producing 
unhealthy  dwellings,  and  defective  administration  of 
sanitary  law ;  and  I  have  also,  from  time  to  time,  directed 
your  attention  to  the  examinations  and  certificates  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute,  and  to  their  operation  upon  the  status 
of  sanitary  inspectors.  And  now,  gentlemen,  on  the 
present  occasion,  if  the  conditions  objected  to  in  those 
addresses  were  improved,  and  if  in  the  result  it  were  no 
longer  possible  for  an  owner  of  building  land,  in  the 
pursuit  of  improperly  augmented  ground  rents,  to  pack 
small  and  otherwise  insanitary  houses  on  his  land;  if 
sanitary  law  were  freed  from  anomaly,  and  sanitary 
officers  were  properly  protected  by  law  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties ;  and  if  the  council  of  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute had  secured  the  confidence  of  this  Association  by  a 
satisfactory  alteration  of  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
admits  candidates  to  its  examinations;  then,  in  full 
recognition  of  the  inestimable  value  and  beneficence  of 
those  changes,  we  could  address  ourselves  this  evening 
with  a  feeUng  of  relief  to  the  consideration  of  some  of 
the  details  of  our  daily  work ;  but  we  have  to  recognise, 
that  in  all  these  matters  no  improvement  has  yet  been 
effected.  With  a  House  of  Commons,  and  a  Government 
favourably  disposed  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  public 
health,  the  past  session  has  been  entirely  barren  of  legis- 
lation upon  those  important  questions :  and  in  the  matter 
of  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  sani- 
tary innpeotor,  with  a  body  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
eminence  and  the  best  intentions,  constituting  the  Council 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  there  has  been  no  improvement, 
and  the  examinations  of  the  Institute  continue  onsatis- 
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factory,  and  their  certificates  unreliable.  This  is  very 
disappointing  to  our  just  expectations,  and  it  is  of  so 
much  importance,  not  only  to  as  bnt  to  the  interests  of 
the  public  health,  that  I  'will,  with  your  permission, 
address  myself  specially  to  its  consideration  this  evening. 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  Annual  Report  pre- 
sented to  you  at  our  last  meeting,  it  was  related  that 
your  Council  in  December  1888  directed  a  communication 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
requesting  to  be  heard  by  deputation ;  in  that  communi- 
cation we  recognized  the  high  and  beneficent  public 
purposes  which  constitutes  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  Sanitary  Institute  had  taken  its  stand,  and  we  grate- 
fully acknowledged  our  indebtedness  as  an  Association 
for  help  received  in  early  days  ;  and  we  respectfully 
recognized  the  great  opportunities  possessed  by  the 
Institute  to  educate,  to  foster,  and  to  spread  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  community  an  enlightened  estimate  of 
the  value  of  sanitary  science.  We  recognized,  also,  that 
in  initiating  examinations,  the  standard  of  qualification 
could  not  at  first  be  raised  very  high. 

That  being  written,  it  was  submitted  that  a  large 
number  of  the  most  competent  and  experienced  sanitary 
inspectors,  in  addition  to  your  Council,  were  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  time  had  arrived,  when,  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  health,  a  higher  standard  should  be  insisted 
upon;  and  that  an  essential  basis  of  qualification  for 
admission  to  the  examinations  should  be  required  in  all 
candidates  for  the  Institute's  certificate  of  fitness  to 
discharge  the  duties  devolving  upon  a  sanitary  inspector. 
Consequent  upon  that  communication,  your  Council  by 
invitation  waited  upon  the  Council  of  the  Institute  on 
Feb.  13,  when  it  was  urged  by  the  speakers  on  your 
behalf  that  no  candidate  should  be  entered  for  examina- 
tion unless  he  could  give  proof  that,  by  previous  occu- 
pation and  practical  experience,  he  possessed  a  basis  of 
qualification,  fitting  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
sanitary  inspector.  It  was  also  submitted  that  exami- 
nations should  be  arranged  in  two  grades.  That  candi- 
dates for  the  first  grade  should,  as  a  condition  of 
adniission  to  the  examination,  be  in  possession  of  a 
knowledge  of  building  construction,  equal  to  that  required 
to  obtain  a  first-class  elementary  certificate  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  and  should  be  examined  on  the 
Institute's  Syllabus  as  at  present,  and  it  was  submitted 
that  candidates  for  the  second  grade  should  have  held  the 
office  of  sanitary  inspector  for  at  least  two  years,  that 
they  should  give  proof  of  having  been  fairly  educated, 
that  they  should  be  examined  upon  the  Institute's  sylla- 
bus, as  at  present,  and,  in  addition,  should  possess  a 
knowledge  of  building  construction,  equal  to  that  required 
to  obtain  a  first-class  advanced  certificate  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department. 

Your  Council  were  answered  and  assured  by  Mr.  G.  J. 
Symons,  Registrar  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  (who 
occupied  the  chair  on  that  occasion),  that  the  suggestions 
and  recommendations  of  your  Council  would  receive 
consideration,  and  that  a  written  reply  would  be  for- 
warded. Accordingly  we  were  informed  by  letter,  dated 
Mar.  22,  that  the  Council  had  carefully  considered  the 
representations  made  to  them,  and  <*  as  far  as  they  found 
it  practicable,  they  would  be  glad  to  give  efifeot  to  the 
suggestions  we  had  made,  and  they  hoped  that  the  result 
would  be  a  permanent  improvement  in  the  status  of 
inspector."  It  is  now  seven  months  since  that  letter  was 
received,  and  we  are  not  aware — repeating  the  words  of 
the  Annual  Report — *Hhat  any  effect  has  been  given  to 
the  reasonable,  the  beneficent,  and  the  immediately 
practicable  suggestions  made  to  the  Council  of  the 
Institute,  to  improve  the  character  of  their  examinations." 

I  am  careful  to  recapitulate  these  facts,  because  they 
require  to  be  better  known,  and  they  require  more  consi- 
deration than  they  have  yet  received ;  and  because  it  is 
due  from  us,  that  we,  who  have  special  knowledge  of  how 
much  the  interests  of  the  public  health  are  at  stake  in 
those  examinations,  should  examine  and  consider  if  the 
Sanitary  Institute  is  therein  answering  to  its  high  promise, 
and  to  ascertain  if  its  examinations  are  calculated  to 


secure  or  defeat  the  interests  of  the  public  health 
therein. 

Before  inviting  you  to  the  further  consideration  of 
the  value  of  those  examinations,  I  would,  through  you, 
like  to  remind  the  audience  beyond  these  walls  that 
the  sanitary  inspector  is  a  modem  institution,  not  yet 
fully  understood  ;  that  he  is  essentially  the  product  of  the 
modern  conception ;  that  disease  can  and  should  be  pre- 
vented by  the  removal  of  the  existing  causes  of  disorder ; 
and  that,  as  a  public  officer,  he  depends  in  an  exceptional 
degree  upon  the  intelligent  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
the  public  to  give  effect  to  his  work  ;  and  it  may  be  men- 
tioned with  much  satisfaction  that  largely  by  the  influence 
of  this  Association  exerted  upon  public  opinion,  and  the 
aid  of  our  great  president,  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  the  sani- 
tary inspector  is  now  rising  into  light  and  into  increased 
powers  of  usefulness,  through  the  mists  and  prejudices  of 
a  transition  period — a  period  which  has  been  strongly 
marked  by  abortive  sanitary  legislation,  by  legal  anoma- 
lies, and  by  adverse  influences  on  public  boards. 

The  upward  tendency  to  which  I  refer  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  recommending  in  all 
cases  the  appointment  to  the  position  of  sanitary  inspec- 
tors of  persons  acquainted  with  building  construction ;  by 
the  evidence  to  the  same  effect  rendered  to  the  Royal 
Commission  by  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  our  president,  and 
by  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  and  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cubitt 
Nichols,  adviser  of  the  Home  Office,  on  Artizan's  Dwell- 
ings Schemes,  who  said  '*  that  all  inspectors  ought  to  be 
acquainted  with  building  construction,  and  that  even  dis- 
ciplined men  of  good  character,  like  old  soldiers,  are  of 
no  use,  unless  they  have  served  in  the  Royal  Engineers.** 
These  weighty  reconmiendations  and  opinions  are  big 
with  the  promise  of  good  things  for  the  public  health, 
and  by  the  public  they  should  be  remembered ;  but  it  is 
for  us  especially  to  see  to  it,  that  they  are  not  stifled  nor 
frustrated  by  an  examination  which  fails  to  require,  as  a 
condition  of  admission,  a  preliminary  practical  knowledge 
of  building  construction  on  the  part  of  all  candidates  for 
its  certificate  of  fitness  to  discharge  the  duties  devolving 
upon  a  sanitary  inspector.  I  will  only  cite  one  more  wit- 
ness in  evidence  of  the  development  of  public  opinion 
upon  the  question  of  the  proper  qualification  of  a  sanitary 
inspector,  and  then  proceed  to  the  inquiry  to  which  I 
have  invited  you.  On  September  7,  the  following  letter 
appeared  in  the  Times  from  Dr.  C.  H.  Allfrey : — 

Sia,— I  notice  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gou^rb,  Cbairman  of  the 
*'  Arciiitect's  Registration  Acts  Committee  "  in  your  issue  of  to- 
day, in  which  he  advocates  the  institution  of  a  qualifying  exami- 
nation for  surveyors  employed  by  public  bodies.  I  am  glad  to 
leam  from  him  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  legislation  upon  the 
subject.  I  see  no  more  reason  why  the  public  health  should  be 
endangered  by  the  if^iorance,  carelessness,  and  sometimes,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  dishonesty  of  half-educated  surveyors,  than  that 
doctors  or  lawyers  should  be  allowed  to  practice  without  exami- 
nation. Before  seeing  Mr.  Gough's  letter,  I  had  already  drafted 
a  letter  upon  the  subject,  in  wmoh  I  advocated  the  institution  of 
a  special  class  of  "  sanitary  experts,"  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  engineer  and  architect,  or  medical  sanita- 
rian. I  would  suggest  that  the  Sanitary  Institute  (which  has 
recently  obtained  a  new  charter  for  the  purpose  of  amalgama- 
tion with  the  Parkes  Museum)  should  take  the  matter  in  nand, 
educate  for,  and  grant  a  qualifying  diploma.  The  sanitaiy  sur- 
veyor should  be  well  versed  in  all  the  technical  and  practical 
details  of  sanitary  engineering  and  construction,  as  well  as  in 
their  theory.  He  should  possess  a  sound  knowledge  of  physical 
laws,  and  of  applied  chemistrv.  He  should  be  competent  to  test 
practically  the  soundness  of  drains,  connections,  &c.,  and  should 
not  be  above  such  work.  At  the  same  time,  he  should  be  of  such 
social  standing  as  to  be  above  suspicion  of  being  liable  to  yield  to 
undue  influence,  or  to  be  a  party  to  jobbery  of  any  sort.  It  will 
be  a  happv  day  fur  ratepayers  when  public  bodies  awake  to  the 
sense  of  the  fact  that  the  judicious  investment  of  income  in  pro- 
ductive "  brains,"  by  givrng  liberal  salaries  to  competent  sur- 
veyors, pays  better  by  the  improvement  in  the  public  health,  and 
costs  less  than  an  enormous  expenditure  of  borrowed  capital 
sunk  in  unremuuerative  "bricks  and  mortar." 

C.  H.  Allfbxt, 
ilf.D.,  F.£.C.S.,  D.F,R.  (Oamb.),  ilf«mbm-  o/Sonitary  Itutaufe. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  with  regard 
to  this  letter  as  a  whole,  the  proposition  will  not  be  dis- 
puted that  a  sanitary  surveyor  should  be  a  thoroughly 
practical  man,  that  he  should  not  be  above  his  work,  and 
that  he  should  be  of  such  jocial  tMim^^ng^  ms  to  be  above 
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saspicion  of  improper  conduct ;  and  to  secure  these  re- 
sults, Dr.  Allfrey  suggests  **  that  the  Sanitary  Institute 
should  take  the  matter  in  hand,  educate  for,  and  grant 
diplomas."  Well,  in  reply  to  the  doctor's  letter  and  its 
suggestions,  the  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
September  10,  from  Mr.  Q.  J.  Symons,  Registrar  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute : — 

To  THE  EdFTOE  of  THE  '*  TlMBS." 

Sib,— You  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  to  state  that  the  Sanitary 
Institate,  both  before  and  pfter  its  incorporation,  has  been  doing 
nearly  all  that  Dr.  Allfrey  suggescti,  and  we  should  liave  done 
more  but  for  the  lack  of  adequate  funds,  which  so  often  stops 
progress,  and  but  for  that  resistance  to  new  de^rtures,  which, 
although  at  times  beneficial,  is  occasionallv  quite  the  reyerse. 
However,  we  have  done  what  we  conld,  both  as  regards  tuition 
and  as  regards  examination.  ,    ,      , 

In  the  way  of  tuition,  we  have,  through  the  gratuitous  help  of 
several  Fellows  and  Members  of  tbe  Institute,  established 
couTses  of  lectures  adapted  to  the  classes  who  compete  for  our 
certificates.  Seven  sets  of  twelve  lectures,  each  on  sanitary 
practice*  have  been  given,  the  admission  fee  for  each  course  being 
merely  nominal ;  and  as  these  lectures  have  been  given  in  the 
Parkes  Museum,  its  exhibits  have  been  available  for  illustration, 
and  some  of  our  FiUows,  holding  official  appointments,  have 
taken  those  attending  the  lectures  out  on  trial  visits  of  ini>i>ec- 
tion,  and  thus  given  them  jwactical  instruction  wholly  without 
payment,  either  by  the  attendants  or  to  the  lecturers. 

As  regards  the  examinations,  all  that  they  need  is  to  be  better 
known  ;  but,  as  the  following  table  shows,  considerable  progress 
has  been  made,  upwards  of  700  candidates  having  already  sub- 
mitted themselves  for  examination. 


Surveyors. 

Inspectors. 

Tear. 

1 
AppUed. 

Passed. 

Applied. 

Passed. 

1877 

3 

a 

i 

1878 

II 

to 

10 

1879 

4 

6 

1880 

10 

3 

1881 

7 

7 

1883 

6 

15 

13 

1883 

7 

*l 

II 

1884 

14 

36 

a7 

1885 

ao 

44 

II 

1886 

19 

105 

86 

1887 

^7 

laa 

75 

18S8 

as 

8 

134 

11 

1889  Imperfect 

9 

5 
6a 

76 

Total       -       . 

152 

566 

385 

I  enclose  for  your  own  use  copy  of  the  Syllabu«,  which  con- 
tains some  of  the  recent  examination  papers,  whence  you  will 
see  how  practical  are  the  questions,  and  that  they  are  drawn 
speciaUy  with  the  view  of  testing  the  sanitary  knowledge  of  the 
candidates. 

One   fact   of    considerable   importance   may   be   mentioned, 
namely,  that  both  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  many  of  the  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  country,  certain  sanitary  appoint- 
mmts  are  open  to  those  holding  certificates. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  J.  Symons,  P.E.S., 

Begistrar  Sanitary  Institute. 
Farkes  Museum,  74A,  Margaret  Street,  W. 

This  letter  of  the  registrar  presents  to  the  public 
the  case  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  and  one  would  be  glad 
if  it  were  possible  to  receive  everything  that  is  stated  in 
the  letter  with  as  full  an  assurance  of  satisfaction  as 
the  statement  that  the  gentlemen  who  deliver  the  lec- 
tures to  candidates  for  the  examinations  do  so  gratui- 
tously ;  but  we  are  denied  that  satisfaction,  for,  without 
information  to  the  contrary,  one  would  conclude  that  all 
the  work  referred  to  was  done  by  the  members  of  the 
Institute  gratuitously,  which  is  not  so;  as  it  appears 
fit>m  a  report  in  the  Sanitabt  Record  of  June  1888, 
of  the  annual  meeting  held  at  the  Parkes  Museum 
16  May  in  that  year,  Dr.  Corfield  in  the  chair.  At  the 
meeting.  Dr.  Dudfield,  criticising  the  financial  business  of 
the  Institute,  said,  **  That  the  statement  as  to  examina- 
tions was  unsatisfactory ;  in  1885,  64  candidates  offered 
themselves,  the  fees  paid  being  £173,  and  the  expenses 
£138,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  Institute  of  £35  ;  in  1887 
the  candidates  numbered  139,  an  increase  of  75,  and  82 
paased;  the  fees  received  were  £285.     An  increase  of 


112,  but  the  expenses  were  more  than  in  1885  by  £103, 
so  that  the  nett  profit  was  £43  for  139  candidates,  against 
£35  for  64.  What  were  the  expenses?  Well  it  had 
been  stated  that  after  a  fee  to  the  registrar,  half  the 
remainder  went  to  the  examiners ;  out  of  what  still  re- 
mained, expenses  for  rooms,  printing,  &c.,  were  defrayed, 
the  balance  being  profit  to  the  Institute.  He  could  say 
no  more  on  the  subject,  for  the  accounts  in  regard  to  the 
examinations  appeared  not  to  come  before  the  Finance 
Committee  or  the  Council,  and  there  was  no  proper  audit 
of  them  so  far  as  he  could  learn.  The  examiners  ap- 
peared to  act  as  a  quite  independent  hodyJ^  Dr.  Dudfield 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Cassal,  who  complained  of  the 
general  silence  of  members  of  Council,  and  who  said, 
**  He  was  well  aware  that  had  he  consented  to  remain  a 
silent  member  at  the  Council,  and  to  allow  those  who 
managed  the  Council  and  the  Institute  to  have  their  own 
way  in  everything  without  protest,  he  would  have  re- 
mained in  office ;  a  fact  which  he  regarded  as  of  very 
little  importance,  so  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned, 
but  of  great  importance  from  the  state  of  things  which 
it  disclosed,  viz.,  that  those  who  in  the  interest  of  the 
Institute  had  determined  to  work  for  reform  were  cer- 
tain of  being  silenced  in  some  way  or  the  other."  Mr. 
W.  R.  E.  Coles  said,  -'his  experience  of  attempting 
reform  in  the  Council  of  the  Institute  was  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Dudfield  and  Mr.  Cassal,  and  he 
was  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  services  of  those 
gentlemen  had  been  dispensed  with." 

The  facts  which  the  report  of  that  meeting  bring  out 
prominently,  and  to  which  I  particularly  direct  atten- 
tion, conjointly  with  the  registrar's  letter,  are  these  : — 
(1.)  Reverting  to  the  registrar's  letter,  it  shows  that 
566  persons  have  paid  2  guineas  each  for  the 
inspector's  exammation ;  152  persons  have  paid 
5  guineas  for  the  surveyor's  examination;  the 
total  of  which  fees  has  amounted  to  £1,927  18s. 
(2.)  That  from  the  monies  so  received,  the  registrar 
obtains  fees ;  that  half  of  the  remainder  goes  to 
the  examiners;  that  out   of  what  remains  ex- 
penses are  paid,  and  the  balance  is  profit  to  the 
Institute. 
(3. )  That  Dr.  Dudfield  declared  the  statements  as  to 
examinations  to  be  unsatisfactory  ;   that  there 
was  no  audit ;  and  *<  that  the  examiners  act  as  a 
quite  independent  body." 
(4.)  That  Mr.  Cassal  (so  also  Dr.  Dudfield)  complained 
that  all  their  efforts  to  effect  reforms  on  the 
Council  were  met  by  a  policy  of  silence,  and  by 
displacement    from    the    Council.       That    Mr. 
Cassal  said,  *Mf  he  had  been  a  silent  member, 
and  allowed  those  who    managed    the  Council 
and  the  Institute  to  have  their  own  way  without 
protest,  he  would  have   been  retained   on  the 
Council" 
(5.)  Mr.  Coles  said  his  experience  was  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Dr.  Dudfield  and  Mr.  Cassal. 

I  will  offer  no  comment  on  these  facts,  other  than  to 
say  that  they  speak  loudly  and  suggestively  as  to  the 
practical  rejection  of  the  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Institute's  examinations,  which  your  Council 
advanced  under  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  Association,  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  health. 

I  have  already  shown  to  you  that  the  vital  principle  of 
that  improvement  was  strongly  recommended  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes ;  and  that  it  was  supported  by  the  evidence  and 
testimony  of  the  most  eminent  practical  men  of  the  day, 
tendered  to  the  Royal  Commission ;  and  I  desire  also  to 
say  that  those  points  were  strongly  urged  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  at 
the  meeting  with  your  Council  on  February  13,  and  to 
repeat,  that  the  only  answer  we  have  yet  received  is  to 
the  effect,  **  that  as  far  as  they,  the  Council  of  the  Insti- 
tute, found  it  practicable^  they  would  be  glad  to  give  effect 
to  the  Council's  suggestions." 

Well,  gentlemen,  seven  months  having  elapsed,  and 
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nothing  having  been  done  to  give  effect  to  our  sugges- 
tions, we  are  driTen  to  consider  the  measure  of  importance 
vrhich  may  be  attached  to  the  word  '^  practicahle^  &b  it 
is  applied  to  the  suggestions  of  your  Council.  For  that 
purpose,  let  me  summarise  those  suggestions ;  in  effect 
they  are,  that  examinations  should  be  arranged  in  two 
grades,  and  that  candidates  for  each  grade  should  be 
examined  upon  the  Institute's  Syllabus  as  at  present. 

That  no  candidate  should  be  entered  for  the  first  grade 
unless  he  could  give  satisfactory  proof  of  practicid  ex- 
perience of  building  operations,  and,  in  addition,  be  in 
possession  of  a  certificate  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment in  elementary  building  construction. 

That  candidates  for  the  second  grade  should  have  held 
the  position  of  sanitary  inspector  for  at  least  two  years, 
should  be  fairly  elucated,  and  should  possess  a  first-class 
advanced  certificate  in  building  construction  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult,  from  a  review  of  this  summary, 
to  conceive  a  single  valid  objection  to  the  adoption  of 
those  suggestions,  or  why  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  should  speak  of  giving  effect  to  them  in  a 
limited  sense,  by  using  the  expression  "  at  far  as  prac- 
ticable." It  is  true  that  the  Registrar,  Mr.  Symons,  has 
explained  in  the  letter  which  I  have  read  to  you  that  the 
Institute  suffers  from  lack  of  funds  ;  and  one  member  of 
the  Institute  has  said  that  if  they  demand  higher  qualifi- 
cations in  candidates  for  admission,  it  will  lessen  the 
number  of  candidates  for  examination.  Granted,  and  in- 
stead of  an  increasing  revenue  from  a  continuance  of  the 
examinations,  as  they  are  at  present  conducted,  probably 
there  will  be,  at  least  for  a  time,  a  reduction  in  revenue  ; 
but  surely  that  circumstance  will  not  be  pleaded  in  bar 
of  the  suggestion  of  your  Council,  that  men  should  only 
I  e  admitted  to  the  examinations  under  proper  restric- 
tions ;  and  yet  some  of  the  facts  which  can  be  read  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  statements  contained  in  the  regis- 
trar's letter  would  suggest  that  quantity  rather  than 
quality  has  been  sought  for  in  the  examinations  which 
have  been  held.  With  your  permission,  I  will  offer  some 
reasons  in  justification  of  that  observation.  In  the  third 
paragraph  of  the  letter  we  read,  *'  as  regards  the  exami- 
nations, all  that  they  need  is  to  be  better  known,"  and  it 
is  also  shown  by  a  tabulated  statement  that  considerable 
progress  has  been  made,  upwards  of  700  candidates 
having  submitted  themselves  for  examination  as  surveyors 
and  inspectors.  As  to  that  table,  to  facilitate  a  compari- 
son between  those  attending  the  examinations,  I  supply  a 
re- arrangement  of  the  figures,  showing  the  respective 
number  of  candidates  for  each  year : — 

Inspectors— 1877,  6;  1878,  10;  1879,  6;  1880,  3; 
1881,7;  1882,  16;  1883,  13;  1884,  36;  1885,44;  1886, 
105 ;  1887,  122  ;  1888,  124;  1889,  76  ;  total,  566. 

Surreyors— 1877,  3;  1878,  11,  1879,4;  1880,  10; 
1881,7;  1882,  6;  1883,  7;  1884,  14;  1885,  20;  1886, 
19 ;  1887, 17 ;  1888,  26  ;  1889,  9  ;  total,  152. 

Tou  may  notice  that  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
surveyor's  certificate  has  only  been  152,  as  against  566 
for  the  inspector's  certificate ;  and  as  it  is  needful  for  a 
right  understanding  to  supply  some  explanation  of  the 
popularity  of  the  one  as  compared  with  the  other,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  it  will  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  judiciously  advertised  that  a  railway 
porter  had  passed  the  examination  of  the  Sanitary  In- 
stitute and  obtained  a  certificate,  certifying  his  fitness  to 
fill  the  position  of  a  sanitary  inspector.  The  influence  of 
that  advertisement  may  be  observed  in  the  rush  of  105 
candidates  in  1886,  as  against  44  in  the  previous  year. 
Then  as  to  the  less  popularity  of  the  surveyor's  examina- 
tions, no  labouring  man  having  received  a  surveyor's 
certificate  it  does  not  appear  that  any  rush  occurred  in 
that  examination. 

As  to  the  remark  **  that  the  examinations  need  to  be 
better  known,"  that  may  refer  to  the  ease  with  which  they 
may  be  passed ;  it  surely  cannot  mean  more  advertise- 
ment, for  they  have  been  widely  advertised,  and  local 
authorities  have  been  requested,  by  circulars,  to  employ 
only  men  holding  the  eertifloate  of  the  Institute ;  and  it 


has  been  made  well  known  by  the  various  means  which 
have  been  resorted  to,  that  men  who  have  failed  in  any 
vocation  in  life,  may,  if  they  possess  a  small  modicum  of 
intelligence,  be  easily  coached  and  crammed  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  competency  to 
fill  the  position  of  a  sanitary  inspector.  Let  me  exem- 
plify this  matter.  In  a  journal  called  the  Schoolmaster ^ 
of  September  28  last,  there  appeared  the  following 
advice  to  teachers  :  — "  Considering  the  crowded  state  of 
the  profession,  and  the  number  who  find  it  impossible  to 
obtain  appointments,  any  outlet  is  a  gain.  To  any  who 
wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  post  of  sanitary  officer, 
the  Sanitary  Institute,  Parkes  Museum,  74a,  Margaret 
Street,  W.,  offers  the  opportunity." 

In  other  words,  if  your  ability  as  a  teacher  of  children 
has  not  been  recognised,  why-  not  go  to  the  Sanitary  In- 
stitute, they  are  not  particular  about  qualifications.  Tou 
may  be  of  no  use  as  a  teacher  of  children,  but  with  a 
little  coaching  and  attendance  on  a  course  of  lectures, 
you  will  be  enabled  to  take  the  inferior  position  of  a 
sanitary  inspector ;  and  if  the  ambition  of  your  life  is  dis- 
appointed, remember,  as  your  Mentor  has  put  it,  "  that 
any  outlet  is  a  gain," 

This  is  all  very  well  for  discomfited  schoolmen  and 
aspiring  labourers  ;  but  I  must  submit  that  certifying 
men  on  the  present  examination  as  being  fitted  to  be  sani- 
tary inspectors  without  reference  to  previous  training  in 
building  construction  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
public  health,  and  a  degradation  of  an  important  office 
and  a  useful  body  of  men ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  join 
with  me  in  an  expression  of  the  utmost  regret  that  the 
Sanitary  Institute  has  fallen  so  far  short  of  its  high  pro- 
mise, and  that  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  recommending  the 
appointment  in  all  cases  of  persons  practically  acquainted 
with  building  construction  to  the  position  of  sanitary  in- 
spector has  been  ignored  in  the  Institute's  examinations ; 
and  also  that  the  expressed  opinions  thereon  of  the  most 
eminent  and  practical  men  of  the  day  have  been  disre- 
garded and  overborne.  What  those  opinions  are  may  be 
further  shown  by  submitting,  for  your  consideration  and 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  the 
following  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  for  the  great  parish  of  Lambeth : — 

The  education  of  public  opinion  upon  questions  relating  to 
health  has  kept  pace  with  the  odTances  made  in  sanitary  science. 
Especially  are  the  upper  and  middle  classes  more  conscioiu  of 
the  advantages  derived  from  sanitaiy  dwellinn,  and  leas  patient 
in  tolerating  the  existence  of  a  nuisance,  either  upon  their  own 
premises  or  that  of  their  neighbour.  The  growth  of  opinion  is 
manifest  in  the  increasing  number  of  demand^  made  ui>on  t^e  sani- 
tary department.  Formerly  the  aid  of  the  inspector  was  seldom 
invoked;  now  every  post  brings  with  it  batches  of  requests  bear- 
ing upon  the  subjects  of  drain  defects,  drain  testing,  and  drain 
reconstruction.  Moreover,  it  has  become  a  custom  with 
parishioners,  before  entering  upon  a  purchase  or  lease,  to  make 
an  application  at  the  office  for  a  preuminary  inspection  of  the 
premises. 

A  mode  of  sanitary  administration,  considered  efficient  twenty 
years  c^o  by  every  metropolitan  vestry,  wonld  scarce  meet  with 
the  approval  or  indeed  escape  iJie  censure  of  the  parishioner  of 
to-day.  The  inspector  was  an  unskilled  workman,  holding  that 
which  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a  sinecure  office— an  official 
recruited  into  the  service  of  the  vestry  from  the  ranks  of  ex- 
sailors,  ex-policemen,  or  army  pensioners.  He  brought  with  him 
a  character  for  honesty  and  sobriety,  and  his  app<  arance  was 
such  as  woidd  admit  him  as  a  candidate  where  youth  was  a 
quality  having  weight  with  the  committee  of  selection.  A  know- 
led^  upon  sanitary  matters  acquired  from  a  course  of  technical 
training  was  not  expected  from  him.  No  greater  accomplishment 
than  the  art  involved  in  writing  a  letter,  or  the  ability  displayed 
in  reading  it,  was  put  forward  as  a  qualification  by  the  candi- 
date, or  regarded  as  a  recommendation  by  his  employers.  A 
close  application  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  work  of  nis  district, 
and  a  few  hints  from  his  older  associates  in  office,  afforded 
him  a  sufficient  fund  of  assurance  and  official  mannerism  to 
follow  the  routine  of  his  dul^  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  his 
vestiy,  and  his  parish. 

But  with  the  advances  in  sanitary  science,  and  a  more  extended 
appreciation  of  sanitary  principles,  this  view  of  the  qualifications 
and  duties  of  a  sanitarv  inspector  is  no  longer  entertained. 
Builders,  plumbers,  and  the  heterogenous  body  of  workmen 
engaged  in  connection  with  sanitary  work,  are  not  long  in  esti- 
mating at  ite  proper  worth  the  practical  ability  of  the  man  whose 
instructions  it  is  their  duty  to  follow ;  nor  are  they  slow  in  finding 
means  to  evade  the  sttperviaion  and  dizections  of  a  chief  whose 
opinions  thej  have  learned  to  despise.    Although  perhaps  not 
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deeply  rexBed  in  nnitaxy  matten,  the  laterayen  and  the  work- 
men  alike  look  for  the  preeenoe  among  them  of  a  man  who, 
baring  a  praetical  knowledge  of  his  pxofeesion,  can  speak  with 
anthority. 

Leaving  this  extract  to  speak  for  itself,  I  will  now 
sabmit  to  you,  in  conclusion,  that  the  suggestion  made  by 
jonr  Council  to  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  for 
the  improvement  of  their  examinations,  are  practicable, 
without  limitation  of  any  kind,  and  well  calculated,  if 
adopted  in  their  entirety,  to  remove  the  following  list  of 
serious  objections  to  the  examinations  of  the  Institute  as 
at  present  conducted : — 

(1.)  That  they  do  not  demand  .in  candidates  a  proper 

basis  of  quaHflcation  for  admission. 
(2.)  That  persons  whose  previous  vocations  have  had 
no  affinity  with  building  operations  are  allured  with 
the  fact  that  they  can  be  easily  coached  and  suc- 
cessfully crammed. 
(3.)  That  passing  the  examination  does  not  qualify  for 

the  position  of  sanitary  inspector. 
(4.)  That  certificates  obtained  under  the  examination 

are  misleading  and  unreliable. 
(5.)  That  persons  holding  the  certificate,  compete  for, 
and  accept  positions  for  wages  commonly  paid  to 
labouring  men. 
(6.)  That  unenlightened  local  authorities,  regardless  of 
the  interests  of  the  public  health,  in  offering  inade- 
quate salaries,  are  excused  by  appointing  persons 
holding  the  Institute's  certificate. 
(7.)  That  consequently  the  influence  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  tends,  not  to  improve  the  status  and  retd 
efficiency  of  sanitary  inspectors,  but  rather  to  the 
production  of  a  body  of  underpaid,  inefficient,  and 
weak  subordinates. 
(8.)  That  thereby,  and  therein,  sanitation  is  stultified, 
the  development  of  sanitary  science  retarded,  and 
a  wrong  done  to  the  best  interests  of  the  public 
health. 
An  animated  discussion  ensued. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Paulsoit  (Chelsea^  said,  as  an  inspector,  be 
considered  that  the  certificate  ne  had  from  the  Sanitary 
Institute  was  as  valuable  as  any  he  held,  and  that  the 
Institute  had  done  good  work  as  far  as  it  went. 

Sir.  T.  6.  Dee  (St.  Margaret's,  Westminster^  endorsed 
every  word  which  their  chainnan  had  said.  A  Knowledge 
of  building  construction  should  be  a  practical  part  of  the 
examination. 

Mr.  Richards  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Alexander  for  his  address.  The  inspectors  might  discover 
nuisances  in  houses,  but  had  no  power  to  act ;  and  often 
their  reports  to  the  vestry  were  not  attended  to,  and  a 
nuisance  which  called  for  immediate  and  prompt  action 
was  often  passed  over  for  weeks,  and  the  inspector  was 
powerless.  They  ought  to  have  authority  to  move  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  E.  TiDKAK  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks. 
Mr.  Obbbn  warmly  defended  the  Sanitary  Institute. 
Mr.  A.  A.  Obibt,  St.  Saviour's  Board  of  Works,  and 
others  having  spoken,  the  motion  was  carried. 
Mr.  J.  WoOHTOK,  St  George's,  E.,  moved 
That  the  Association  of  Sanitaxy  Inspectors  regrets  the  oon- 
tfnned  admission  to  the  examination  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of 
candidates  for  the  pocition  of  sanitaxy  inspectors  who  have  not 
as  a  basia  for  such  ezamJnatkm  a  satisiactoir  praotioal  and  theo- 
retical aoqnaintanoe  with  building  construction,  asxeoommended 
to  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  Housinflr  of  the  Working  Classes, 
and  deprecates  the  examination  as  tending  not  to  promote  the 
iniereat  of  the  pabllo  health,  nor  to  improve  the  status  of  sani- 
tary inspectors,  hot  rather  to  the  inoduction  of  a  body  of  under- 
paid, ineificient  officers. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  Fiibchild,  Clapham,  and 
supported  br  Mr.  Riohabds. 

Mr.  OsBOHVB  and  others  having  spoken,  the  resolution 
was  carried  by  15  to  11. 

The  Chairman,  in  his  reply,  deprecated  the  idea  that  he 
had  any  animosity  to  the  Sanituy  Institute ;  the  object 
in  view  was  to  improve  it,  and  to  raise  the  status  of  the 
inspectors.  The  ratepayers  looked  for  men  of  experience, 
and  he  demanded  something  more  from  the  examinations 
of  the  Institute  than  was  at  present  obtained. 


THE  ASSOCIATION   OF  PUBLIC  SANrTARY 
INSPECTORS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  sixth  Report  of  the  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  of 
Great  Britain  presented  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on 
October  5,  1889,  states  that  the  Council  thanks  Mr.  Hugh 
Alexander,  Chairman  of  the  Association,  for  his  valu- 
able address,  on  the  **  Land  Laws,  and  the  operation  of 
Building  Leases  on  the  Public  Health,"  and  for  the  able 
and  exhaustive  address  which  he  delivered  in  May  last, 
to  the  Health  Congress  at  Hastings,  on  "  the  Status  of 
Sanitary  Inspectors,"  and  the  Council  further  testified  its 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  that  address  by  directing  a 
copy  to  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  House  of 
Conmions.  The  Council's  grateful  thanks  are  also  due 
to  Mr.  Daiqbl  Richasds,  Mr.  Edward  Tidhait.  C.E.  , 
Dr.  Arthur  Nbwsholmb,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Brighton,  and  to  Mr.  Charles  Macmahon,  for  the  valu- 
able papers  contributed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation by  those  gentlemen.  Also  to  Dr.  Major  Green- 
wood, for  his  able  and  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
*'  Ghreat  Plague  of  London,"  given  at  very  short  notice  in 
lieu  of  an  address  of  which  the  indisposition  of  our  Presi- 
dent prevented  the  delivery. 

The  Council  was  not  inattentive  during  the  past 
session  to  the  progress  of  legislation,  as  it  affected  Local 
Government  and  its  bearing  upon  the  public  health,  and 
the  position  and  interests  of  sanitary  inspectors,  and  were 
prepared  to  take  steps,  if  occasion  had  required,  to  pro- 
tect those  interests ;  but  finding  that  a  District  Councils* 
Bill  could  not  be  introduced,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient 
to  make  any  move  during  the  session.  Nevertheless,  at 
the  close  of  the  discussion  following  upon  the  delivery 
of  your  chairman's  address  to  the  Health  Congress  at 
Hastings,  Earl  Fortesoub  moved,  and  the  President  of 
the  Association,  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  seconded  the 
following  resolution  (which  was  carried  unanimously) : — 
Resolved — 

That  this  Health  Congress  desires  to  record  its  opinion,  that  in 
order  to  secore  proper  sanitary  inspection,  it  is  desirable  that 

'    properly  qnalifled  men  should  be  appointed  to  the  position  of 
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itary  inspectors,  and  that  such  officers  should  be  adequately  re- 
munerated and  protected  in  the  discham  of  their  duty,  and  not 
be  discharged,  nor  their  salaries  diminished,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Local  QoTemment  Board.  The  Congress  also  desires  to 
express  the  opinion,  that  all  sanitary  inspectors  should  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  inspect  the  district  to  which  they  are  appointed, 
in  order  to  detect  the  existence  of  nuisances,  and  in  such  cases 
to  serve  notices  for  abatement  of  such  nuisances,  which  notices 
should  be  read  at  the  next  meeting  of  tlw  Board  or  Committee 
appointed  for  such  purpose,  and,  if  approved,  such  notices  should 
he  valid,  and  proceedings  taken  thereon  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  also  adopted  at  the  Fourth 
Provincial  Meeting  held  at  Chelmsford,  and  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the 
following  reply  was  received : — 

Local  Qovxbhxiht  Boabd, 

June  ao,  1889. 
Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  13th  inst.,  for- 
warding a  COOT  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Pnblio  Sanitary  Inspectors  of  Great  Britain,  held  at 
Ch«dmsford  on  the  8th  inst..  with  reference  to  the  appointment, 
duties,  and  remuneration  of  sanitary  inspectors. 

I  am  directed  to  state  that  the  views  expressed  in  the  resolu- 
tion will  receive  the  consideration  of  the  Board, 
lam.  Sir, 

xour  obedient  servant, 

8.  B.  Paovxs 
H.  ALKXAXnaa,  Esq.  {AuUUnd  Secntaty). 

IirrBonous  Disease  Nohtioation  Act. 
The  whole  influence   of  the  Council  was  exerted  in 
favour  of  the  Compulsory  Notification  of  Infectious  Dis- 
ease Bill,  and  the  Association  memorialised  the  Local 
Government  Board  thereon  in  the  previous  session. 

As  the  compulsory  operation  of  the  Act  is  limited  to 
the  metropolis,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  the  Association 
to  use  every  opportunity  to  amend  the  Act,  so  that  com- 
pulsory notification  may  apply  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
Sanitaxy  Listitute's  Examinatioii  and 
Cebtificatbs. 
The   Council,  recognizing  the  great  necessfl^pwbich 
exists  for  a  proper  examination  of  those  who  aspire  to  be 
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sanitary  inspectors,  directed  the  following  communication 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Gomicil  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
thereon. 

Ths  Associatzok  of  Public  Sahitabt  Ikspxctobs  of 
Great  BaiTAZH. 

Decembw  18,  1888. 
To  t?M  Council  0/ the  Santtarvlnatttuto. 

GiSTLXXKN,— We,  t^e  Council  of  the  Aptociation  of  Public 
Sanitary  Inspectors  of  Great  Britain,  beg  most  respectfully  to 
represent  to  your  Hon.  Board  that  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the 
hiifh  and  beneficent  public  purposes  which  constitute  the  fonn- 
dfttion  upon  which  the  Sanitary  Institute  has  taken  ite  stand ; 
and  we  aesire  very  fpmtefullyto  acknowledge  the  helpful  sym. 
pathy  extendi  to  our  Association,  in  its  early  days,  by  your 
Secrf'tary  (E.  White  WaUis,  Esq.)*  snd  by  many  of  your  Council, 
who  have  honourcfl  ur  by  accepting  th^  position  of  Hon.  Mem- 
Vei  s  of  our  Asftooiation.  And  we  very  gladly  recognize  the  great 
opportunities  possessed  by  yoor  Council  to  educate,  to  foster, 
and  to  spread  amongst  all  classes  of  the  community  an  enlightened 
estimste  of  the  value  of  sanitary  science. 

We  are  perfectly  oonsoiona  also  of  fhe  great  difficulty  which 
presented  itself  to  your  Council  in  initiating  examisationa  of 
sanitary  inspectors  and  granting  certificates ;  and  that,  tbero. 
fore,  the  standard  of  fitness  coula  not  at  first  be  raised  very  high. 

That  being  admitted,  we  venture  to  direct  the  attention  of 

?'our  Council  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  most  compe- 
ent  and  experienced  sanitazy  inspectors,  in  addition  to  the 
Council  of  tbe  Association,  are  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when,  in  the  inf  crests  of  the  public  health, 
a  higher  standard  should  be  msisted  upon, and  an  essential  basis 
of  qualification  for  admiasion  to  the  examinations  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  be  required  in  all  candidates  for  the  Institute's  Certifi. 
cate  of  fitness  to  discharge  the  duties  devolving  upon  a  sanitary 
inspector. 

The  Council  of  the  Association  will  be  glad  if  the  Council  of 
the  Sanitazy  Institute  will  be  good  enough  to  receive  a  deputa- 
tion who  would  express  the  views  of  the  Association  upon  the 
question  of  examinations  and  oertifioates  more  fully  and  satis- 
nctorily. 

Awaitingyour  favourable  reply, 
we  are.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 
Si^nsd  on  Uhalf  of  th»  C  H.  Albxahdsb,  Chairman, 
CoanoO.  (.  Samubi.  C.  Lsoo,  Hon,  See. 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing  letter,  the  Oonncil  was  invited 
to  confer  with  the  Oonnoil  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  and 
the  meeting  took  place  on  February  18,  when  the  Chair- 
man and  Mr.  Heame,  of  Paddington,  addressed  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  upon  the  following  points  upon 
which  we  were  agreed : — 

(i.)  We  recognize  the  great  purposes,  the  high  position,  and 
the  Aathoriiy  of  the  Sanitaiy  Institute. 

(a.)  We  recognize  as  a  neat  public  gain  that  the  Sanitaiy 
Institute,  ten  years  ago,  enforced  upon  the  public  attention  the 
neceesi^  of  an  exaxnxnation  of  sanitary  inspectors. 

(3.)  We  recognise  that  in  the  initiation  of  examinations  the 
standard  could  not  be  raised  very  high. 

(4.)  We  submit  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  all  candi- 
dates for  the  position  of  sanitary  inspectors  should  be  requhred 
to  pass  a  thorough  examination. 

(S.)  We  submit  that  no  candidate  should  be  entered  for  exami- 
nation unless  he  can  give  proof  that  by  his  previous  occupation 
and  practical  experience  he  is  fitted  to  dischaige  the  duties  of  a 
sani&ry  inspector. 

(6.)  We  submit  that  the  examinations  should  be  sxranged  in 
two  grades. 

(7.)  Candidates  for  the  first  grade  should  give  proof  that  they 
have  been  fkirly  educated,  and  should  be  examined  upon  the 
eleven  subleots  given  in  the  Institute's  syllabus  (see  sylkibus), 
and,  in  ad^tion,  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  buildingconstruc* 
tion,  equal  to  that  required  to  obtain  a  first-class  elementary 
certificate  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

(8.)  Candidates  for  the  second  grade  should  have  held  the 
office  of  sanitary  inspector  for  at  least  two  years,  and  should  give 
proof  that  they  have  been  fairly  educated.  The  examination 
should  be  based  upon  the  syllabus  of  subjects  for  the  first 
examination,  but  should  be  of  a  more  advanced  character,  and, 
in  addition,  candidates  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  building 
construction,  equal  to  that  required  to  obtain  a  first-class 
advanced  certificate  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  material  used  in  sanitaiy  construction. 

The  following  reply  was  received  : — 

Txs  Savztabt  Ikstxtdtb, 
■^    «  ^  -r  „      «  March  aa,  1889. 

Mr.  8.  C.  Lioo,  Hon.  Sac, 

Association  of  Public  Sahitabt  Ihspbctobs. 
Dbab  Sib,— The  Council  have  read  with  great  interest  and 
carefully  considered  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Association  of 
Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute.  As 
far  as  thev  find  it  practicable,  the  Council  will  be  glad  to  give 
effect  to  the  suggestions,  and  they  hope  that  the  result  will  be  a 
permanent  improvement  in  the  status  of  inspectors. 
Yours  faithfully. 

E.  White  Wallis, 

Secretary. 


No  further  communication  has,  however,  yet  been  re- 
ceived ;  nor  has  any  effect  been  given  to  the  suggestions 
made  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute  to  improve  the 
character  of  their  examinations. 

The  Council  records  its  pleasure  at  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  North- Western  District  Branch  and  that 
Mr.  Davenport,  representing  the  branch,  has  been  en- 
abled to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  London  Associa- 
tion. In  view  of  the  affiliation  of  the  Manchester  ami 
Yorkshire  Associations,  which  will  doubtless  come  to 
pass  when  the  value  of  a  united  front  becomes  better 
understood,  the  Council  reiterates  **  that  affiliation  neither 
implies  any  infringement  of  the  autonomy  of  District 
Associations,  nor  any  control  by  District  Associations  of 
the  Central  Council,  other  than  by  the  voice  and  vote  of 
thoir  representative  members  upon  the  Council  as  pro- 
vided by  Rule  IV. ;  and  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
principal  value  realised  by  the  Association,  in  the  affilia- 
tion of  District  Associations,  is  the  measure  of  the  power 
contributed  to  the  moral  force  which  the  Association  is 
exerting  upon  public  opinion  and  the  legislature  on  behalf 
of  all  sanitary  inspectors  and  the  high  interests  of  the 
public  health.  This  is  the  function  of  the  Association  as 
a  whole,  including  its  branches,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  an  affiliated  Association  has  a  very 
important  function  of  its  own,  and  thereby  may  do  very 
good  service  within  its  own  district,  in  cultivating  public 
respect  for  sanitary  inspectors,  through  public  exposi- 
tions, lectures  and  addresses  by  its  members  on  questions 
afifecting  the  public  health,  and  the  position  of  inspectors 
under  the  law. 

The  Council  gladly  recognize  the  spirit  of  loyalty  which 
animates  the  members,  many  of  whom,  though  they  are 
located  at  such  great  distances  as  to  entirely  preclude 
their  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, yet  follow  its  proceedings  with  the  greatest  and  the 
most  intelligent  interest. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  Council  to  be  enabled  to 
report  that  during  the  past  year  sixty-one  new  members, 
nineteen  Associate  members,  and  three  hon.  members 
have  been  enrolled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Council 
regret  that  death,  and  other  causes,  has  removed  the 
names  of  some  highly  esteemed  members,  amongst  whom 
are  four  members  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Rumble,  deceased ; 
Mr.  Bateman,  who  has  accepted  an  appointment  in  Port 
Natal;  and  Mr.  Heame  and  Mr.  Jameson,  who  have 
also  accepted  appointments  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Council  concludes  by  congratulating  the  Associa- 
tion on  a  year  of  much  solid  progress,  of  full  harmony 
in  purpose,  and  of  a  wide  development  in  brotherhood 
amongst  the  sanitaiy  inspectors  of  the  kingdom. 


SANITARY  MATTERS  IN  AMERICA. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent) 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  has  officially 
recognized  its  duty  in  attempting  to  determine  the  cause 
of,  and  methods  of  preventing,  cholera  and  yellow  fever, 
both  of  which  diseases  are  intermittent  visitors  to  our 
shores.  Commissioners  were  appointed  for  the  study  of 
each  disease. 

Dr.  E.  0.  Shakespeare,  of  Philadelphia,  has  concluded 
his  four  years*  labour  as  United  States  Commissioner  to 

investigate  the  origin,  progress,  epidemics, 
^^S?'«tnd  *^^  ®^^®  ®'  Asiatic  cholera,  and  is  now  en- 
S^SleS     8;*6d  in  reading  the  proofs  of  his  report  of 

nine  hundred  pages  as  rapidly  as  it  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  public  printer  at  Washington. 
The  Doctor's  labours  and  studies  have  covered  the  world 
and  all  its  scientific  literature  on  the  subject,  and  his 
report  will  be  a  document  of  unusual  national  import  He 
has  exhausted  every  source  of  information.  He  has 
travelled  through  Italy,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Austria,  South  America,  and  Eastern  Asia.  He  has 
obtained  the  most  valuable  statistics  from  the  academies 
and  governments  of  Europe.  He  has  found  means  of 
direct  communication  evetf'^H^h'>tBrBttkM|id  file  of  the 
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medical  profeBsion  of  Europe  for  statistics  of  his  own 
preparation.  He  has  studied  the  history  of  the  disease 
from  its  hirth  in  lower  Bengal  to  the  last  epidemic  in  this 
country,  and  his  report  covers  the  whole  subject. 

The  United  States  Commissioner's  independent  report 
■peaks  with  the  voice  of  a  national  document  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  German  Oommission's  investigations  at  nearly 
every  point,  and  is  therefore  in  antagonism  with  the 
views  of  the  English  Oommission  on  the  question  of 
national  quarantine  regulations. 

The  most  important  conclusion  is  the  proven  necessity 
for  the  creation  of  a  perfect  national  quarantine  system. 
Dr.  Shakespeare  terms  the  present  system,  as  far  as 
national  control  is  concerned,  simply  valueless  and  farcical. 
The  proper  security  can  never  be  gained  from  maritime 
quarantine  until  the  whole  system  is  opwated  under 
national  control,  and  this  will  make  the  occasion  for  some 
comprehensive  legislation  by  congress. 

Probably  the  conclusion  that  will  arouse  the  now  uni- 
versal public  interest  touches  the  question  of  inoculation. 
The  demonstration  of  the  truth  that  inoculation  gives 
ten  times  the  immunity  from  the  disease  enjoyed  by  non- 
inoenlated  persons  is  unclouded  save  by  Dr.  Shakespeare's 
aside  comment  that  it  will  probably  be  two  or  three 
years  before  inoculation  will  be  popularly  accepted.  Yet 
80,000  persons  were  inoculated  in  Spain  with  such  results 
as  to  prove  that  the  inoculated  man  stands  six  times  as 
many  chances  of  escaping  the  disease  and  ten  times  as 
many  chances  of  living  through  any  epidemic. 

After  giving  the  world-wide  history  of  cholera  in  the 
first  chapter,  and  treating  of  its  East  Indian  origm  and  of 
the  filthy  habits  of  the  ^ndoostan  people,  which  conduce 
to  the  spread  of  the  disease,  in  the  second  chapter,  and 
recounting  in  the  third  chapter  the  results  of  foreign  and 
personal  investigations  touching  the  bacteriological  dis- 
coveries since  the  Qermans  startled  the  world  with  the 
announcement  of  the  finding  of  the  cholera  germ  in  Egypt 
in  1888,  Commissioner  Shakespeare  reaches  the  most 
interesting  and  popular  feature  of  the  subjeot  when  he 
begins  to  talk  about  the  poison  secreted  by  the  cholera 
germs,  the  ptomaine,  which  simply  corresponds  to  the 
venom  of  the  snake.  It  has  long  been  in  dispute  by 
numerous  scientists  whether  this  poisonous  secretion  of 
the  little  snakes  was  the  cause  of  the  disease  or  not,  but 
Dr.  Shakespeare  assumes  the  aggressive  position  of  one 
who  has  demonstrated  the  fact.     He  says : — 

t*  Investigations  show  that  the  virulent  poison  con- 
tained in  the  bowels  of  cholera  patients  is  identical  in 
its  effects  with  the  poison  produced  by  artificial  culture 
of  the  Koch  cholera  bacillus.  Investigation  showed  that 
oertain  animals  could  be  protected  from  artificial  produc- 
tions of  Asiatic  cholera  by  injections  of  either  the  living 
genns  or  of  ordinarily  fatal  doses  of  ptomaine.  This 
reused  the  question  whether  a  natural  attack  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  as  of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  diseases, 
lessen  the  danger  of  another  attack.  Most  authorities 
have  said  *No';  but  since  1832  a  few  distinguished 
scientists  have  thought  it  did.  So  while  in  Spain  I  addressed 
2,500  questions  to  Spanish  physicians,  each  of  whom  had 
observed  an  average  of  thirty  cases.  Only  eight  reported 
that  they  ever  saw  cases  of  a  second  attack.  Only  two 
of  these  could  rightly  be  called  a  second  attack,  and  in 
these  two  eases  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  Asiatic 
cholera." 

The  strong  proof,  aided  by  the  confirmatory  official 
statistics  of  50,000  cases  in  India  and  similar  inquiries  by 
the  French  Academy,  leads  directly  to  the  plan  of  inocu- 
lation. The  explanation  of  the  protection  is  that  the 
blood  is  inured  to  the  poisonous  inoculation  just  as  the 
morphia  eater  may  harden  his  system  to  the  use  of  the 
poison  by  taking  small  doses.  In  a  natural  attack  of  the 
disease  the  blood  receives  less  of  the  poison  from  germs 
taken  into  the  stomach  than  it  has  been  accustomed  to  by 
the  process  of  inoculation. 

The  preparation  for  the  inoculation  consists  of  beef 
broth,  peptone  (the  gastric  juice  of  the  hog),  common 
salt,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gelatine.  The  germs  are 
placed  in  this  mixture  to  grow,  and  the  whole  is  injected 


into  the  tissue  with  the  hypodermic  syringe.  The  poison 
alone  passes  into  the  blood. 

Although  Dr  Shakespeare  expresses  doubt  whether 
ptomaine  inoculations  will  be  generally  accepted  within 
two  or  three  years,  the  possibility  that  within  five  years 
or  a  decade  inoculations  against  cholera  will  be  as 
common  as  inoculations  against  small-pox  is  wonderful 
to  contemplate. 

The  report  looks  to  improved  hygiene  as  the  more 
immediate  safeguards  to  the  stomach,  through  which 
alone  the  cholera  germs  gain  a  foothold.  Above  all  other 
considerations,  that  of  pure  drinking  water  stands  highest 
in  Dr.  Shakespeare's  estimation. 

Dr.  George  M.  Sternberg,  major  and  surgeon,  United 
States  army,  has  but  recently  returned  from 
'Wgstudy^of  a  gi3^  months'  stay  m  Cuba,  where  he  has 
ye  ow  ev  r.  ^^^  continuing,  under  the  auspices  of  our 
Government,  his  researches  with  reference  to  the  cause 
and  prevention  of  yellow  fever. 

He  found  in  the  hospitals  a  sufficient  number  of  cases, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  made  thirty  autopsies. 
He  has  brought  with  him  specimens  in  alcohol  and  cul- 
tures of  microbes,  with  which  he  will  continue  his 
investigations  during  the  winter  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  hopes  to  pre- 
sent a  general  report  of  his  investigations  to  President 
Harrison. 

<*  My  researches  up  to  the  present,"  says  Dr.  Sternberg, 
**  have  not  led  to  a  positive  demonstration  of  the  specific 
cause  of  the  disease.  But  I  have  isolated  a  considerable 
number  of  pathogenic  bacilli — disease-producing  germs — 
from  the  intestines  of  yellow  fever  oases,  and  have  strong 
hopes  that  one  or  more  of  these  may  prove  to  be  the 
specific  germ.  I  have  confirmed  my  previous  conclusions, 
as  to  the  absence  of  specific  microbe  organism  in  the 
blood  and  tissues  of  the  patients,  and  have  failed  to  find 
in  any  of  my  cases  the  germ  which  Dr.  Frere,  of  Brazil, 
has  claimed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Fortius 
reason  I  have  given  my  attention  entirely  to  the  bacilli  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  As  none  of  the  lower  animals  are 
subject  to  yellow  fever,  and  inoculation  will,  therefore,  be 
impossible,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
positive  demonstration.  It  wiU,  moreover,  be  necessary 
to  make  extensive  comparative  researches  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  bacterial  flora  in  the  intestines  in 
other  diseases.  I  have  isolated  a  long  list  of  unknown 
and  undescribed  bacteria  found  in  the  digestive  system  of 
yellow  fever  patients.  But  I  have  yet  to  prove  that  some 
of  these  are  uniformly  constant  in  this  disease,  and  are 
not  found  in  others.  For  instance,  in  all  my  researches 
I  have  never  found  the  comma-bacillus  of  Koch,  now 
generally  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  cholera." 

On  June  18,  1888,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
appealed  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  make  a  tho- 
rough examination  of  all  the  sanitary  con- 
The  water  ditions  relating  to  the  sources  and  storage  of 
N^Tork  ^*^^  supply  for  the  city,  and  showed  that  re- 
aty,  gulations  might  be  formed  that  would  protect 

the  inhabitants  of  the  city  against  the  pol- 
lution of  the  water.  The  State  Board  made  a  most 
thorough  examination,  through  Professor  C.  C.  Brown 
and  Exnil  Euichling,  the  engineers.  A  marginal  zone  was 
established  upon  every  reservoir,  pond,  or  lake  adjacent 
to  every  water-course  of  any  kind  throughout  the  entire 
Croton  watershed,  and  also  on  those  parts  of  the  Bronx 
and  Byram  watersheds  that  are  in  use.  This  zone  varied 
from  30  to  50  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
it  included  all  kinds  of  surface  contamination.  A  second 
zone,  distant  from  the  water  100  to  200  feet,  was  formed 
to  prevent  defilement  of  the  surface  soil  and  subsoil. 
The  rules  laid  down  and  adopted,  and  which  are  now 
laws,  were  based  upon  the  drawing  of  these  two  zones. 

Special  rules  and  regulations  have  been  made  relating 
to  privies  adjacent  to  lakes  and  water-courses.  Other 
rules  refer  to  house  slops,  sink  wastes,  laundry  water, 
and  other  sewages  ;  while  garbage,  refuse,  composts, 
dead  animals,  and  cemeteries  have  each  their  own  re- 
strictions.    A  penalty  o^'^ot'^tesS'tlian  §50.00  nor  more 
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than  $100.00  is  imposed  upon  any  corporation,  person,  or 
persons,  guilty  of  a  yiolation  of  or  non-compliance  with 
any  of  the  aboTe-given  mandatory  rules  or  regulations,  to 
be  recovered  under  an  Act  of  Legislature. 

The  report  of  the  inspection  of  the  Groton  watershed 
by  Engineer  Brown  is  a  most  remarkable  production.  The 
plan  of  the  report  includes  a  description  of  the  natural 
characteristics  of  the  watershed,  giving  its  location,  ex- 
tent, geological  formation,  character  of  surface  and  soU, 
amount  of  rainfall  and  of  river  discharge,  including 
therein  a  statement  of  the  natural  sources  of  pollution  to 
the  water  supply,  both  inorganic  and  organic  matter,  dis- 
cussion of  the  condition  of  the  Groton  water,  chemically 
considered,  for  a  series  of  years,  with  tables  showing  the 
results  of  analyses  at  various  times  (this  discussion  is 
furnished  by  I^fessor  Elwyn  Waller,  Ph.D.,  of  Golum- 
bia  Golloge,  who  has  made  many  of  the  analyses,  some 
of  which  are  here  published  for  the  first  time),  and 
general  descriptions  of  several  methods  of  systematically 
disposing  of  the  organic  wastes,  from  villages  and  ham- 
lets, the  adaptability  of  any  of  the  various  systems  that 
may  be  suggested  to  individual  cases. 

The  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  paper  by  its  secretary.  Dr.  H.  B.  Baker,  in 
which  he  asks  the  question,  How  much  the 
flow  much  average  city  or  village  can  afford  to  pay  its 
^;!?J[*  health  officer?  He  answers  this  question  in 
its  heSth  ^^8  way : — Statistics  which  cannot  be  ques- 
QfOoerf  tioned  prove  that,  in  those  localities  in  Michi- 

gan where  the  recommendations  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  are  carried  out,  above  80  per  cent,  of 
the  deaths  from  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  are  pre- 
vented by  the  thorough  isolation  of  all  infected  persons, 
and  the  thorough  disinfection  of  all  infected  persons, 
things,  and  places.  Statisticians  usually  value  a  person 
in  the  prime  of  life  as  worth  to  the  community  about  one 
thousand  dollars.  Dr.  Baker  thinks  that  in  a  village  of 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  a  health  officer  can  easily  save 
the  lives  of  two  children  and  one  grown  person  in  each 
year,  and  he  concludes  that  such  a  viUage  can  well 
afford  to  pay  its  health  officer  $2,000  for  the  prevention 
and  restriction  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid 
fever — and  make  money  by  the  transaction. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health  has  adopted  the  plan 
of  holding  migratory  meetings,  to  which  the  public  is 
invited  to  hear  papers  read  on  sanitary  topics. 

In  Michigan,  physicians  are  now  required  by  law  to 
report  to  the  health  officer  every  case  of  typhoid  fever. 


SANITARY  MATTERS  IN  GERMANY. 

CFrom  our  own  Correspondent,) 

The  fact  that  mortality  and  morbidity  among  prisoners 
are  greater  than  amongst  people  at  large,  under  the  same 

social  conditions  and  of  the  same  ages,  has 
M^^^  of  long  been  proved  by  statistics,  and  the  hostile 

influences  of  prison  life  will  probably  never 
be  wholly  counteracted  by  any  sanitary  measures  and  im- 
provements. A  comparison  between  the  enormously  high 
death-rates  of  former  times  with  the  present  vital  statis- 
tics of  prisons  shows  the  influence  of  better  sanitation  and 
more  humane  treatment  in  a  very  striking  manner.  An 
able  treatise  of  Dr.  Baer  (Morbilitaei  und  MortaUUut  in 
Ge/aengnisten,  Hamburg,  1888)  gives  some  interesting 
details  on  this  subject,  and  contains  valuable  statistics, 
so  far  as  they  are  obtainable.  A  century  ago  typhoid 
fever  was  the  prevailing  disease  in  the  prisons  of  nearly 
all  countries,  and  next  to  that  disease,  scurvy,  scrofula, 
diseases  of  the  bones  were  more  or  less  frequent ;  but  the 
highest  number  of  deaths  in  prisons  was,  and  still  is, 
caused  by  phthisis.  The  mortality  caused  by  consump- 
tion is  even  more  excessive  in  modem  prisons,  where  the 
best  known  sanitary  arrangements  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  epidemic  and  infectious  diseases  so  frequent  in  old- 
fashioned  prisons.  The  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  phthisis 
lies  in  the  nature  of  prison  life  itself,  which  creates  and 
favours  the  development  of  these  diseases.    Though  the 


conditions  vary  widely  in  different  prisons,  the  researches 
of  Baer  allow  of  the  following  conclusions  in  reference  to 
the  morbility  of  prisoners :  1.  Prisoners  generally  are 
more  exposed  to  illness  than  persons  of  the  same  age  and 
conditions  of  life  when  at  liberty.  2.  Female  prisoners  f &U 
ill  more  frequently  than  males,  but  diseases  of  male  pri- 
soners last  longer.  3.  In  houses  of  correction  (Zuehtnau- 
sem)  the  duration  of  illness  is  longer  than  in  other  prison 
institutions ;  this  depends  not  only  on  the  longer  mean 
duration  of  confinement,  but  also  on  the  rigid  discipline 
in  penitentiaries.  4.  The  most  common  diseases  in  pri' 
sons  are  diseases  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  organs. 
5.  If  endemic  or  epidemic  diseases  obtain  a  footing  in 
prisons  or  penitentiaries,  the  prisoners  are  attacked  in 
greater  number  than  the  free  population  of  the  same 
social  status. 

The  mortality  is  likewise  very  different  in  various 
prison  institutions  and  countries.  In  Prussia  the  mor- 
tality in  Zuchthausem  during  1885-86  varied  from  20  to 
60  per  1,000  inmates.  In  Bavaria,  after  the  introduction 
of  a  milder  discipline  and  better  food  and  treatment,  the 
mortality  in  some  institutions  has  fallen  from  70  per  1,000 
in  the  years  1840-48  to  44  per  1,000  during  1872.  In 
Baden,  the  mortality  is  as  low  as  20  per  1,000.  In  Aus- 
trian prisons  the  mortality  per  1,000  was,  during  1869-72, 
among  men  81*5,  among  women  85*9;  from  1872-74,44-8 
and  81-1;  1877-80,  46*0  and  891;  and  1888,  54*2  and 
66*7  respectively.  In  prisons  where  solitary  confinement 
is  enforced  the  mortality  is  very  low  (only  13*0  per  1,000 
during  1877,  1879,  and  1880).  In  most  prisons  the  death- 
rates  are  lower  now  than  they  formerly  were,  in  some 
even  so  low  as  to  scarcely  allow  of  any  further  decrease ; 
but  there  are  others  in  which  the  mortality  is  still  exces- 
sive. The  high  prison  mortality  has  to  be  accounted  for 
not  only  by  the  noxious  influences  o  i  prison  life  bu^ 
also  by  the  physical  conditions  of  the  prisoners,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  belong  to  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
amouffst  whom  there  is  a  higher  mortality  even  when 
free  than  amongst  well-to-do  people.  Baer^s  researdies 
reveal  some  interesting  facts  as  to  the  mortality  of  pri- 
soners during  the  different  periods  of  confinement.  The 
laigest  number  of  deaths  amongst  prisoners  occur  during 
the  first  three  years  of  imprisonment,  and  particularly 
during  the  second  year.  Those  who  enter  the  prison  in 
ill-health  succumb  very  rapidly ;  the  effects  of  imprison- 
ment itself  become  visible  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year  of  confinement.  If  the  pri- 
soner has  resisted  the  weakening  iufiuencee  of  imprison- 
ment during  three  or  four  years,  he  acquiree  a  certain 
degree  of  immunity,  and  his  organization  accommodates 
itself  to  the  existing  conditions.  Persons  used  to  life  in 
the  open  air  (peasants,  soldiers,  sailors,  beggars,  and 
vagrants)  succumb  soonest.  The  mortality  in  different 
prisons  varies  widely  accorduig  to  the  duration  of  con- 
finement in  them.  In  the  same  prison,  with  the  same 
discipline  and  the  same  food,  the  death-rate  will  change 
as  soon  as  the  mean  duration  of  confinement  varies 
(Wiener  med.  Wochenschrift). 

Propagation  of  typhoid  fever  by  means  of  water  or 
other  liquids,  or  by  air,  is  frequently  observed ;  cases  of 
^^^  direct  communication  by  personal  contact  are 

2^  I08S  common,  and  when    occurring,  excite 

ammdb  ■»iii*»ry  interest.  Professor  Dr.  Finklkb, 
rJ^JJJ^^  of  Bonn,  gives  an  account  of  several  epidemics 
contact.  of  typhoid  fever  (TypAiM  abdomimdif)  in  which 
infection  from  person  to  person  was  the  only 
cause  of  the  spread  of  infection.  In  Satzveg  (JSifelg^rge) 
where  typhoid  fever  was  prevalent,  a  woman  was  nursed 
by  her  mother  who  had  come  for  this  purpose.  The 
disease  showed  itself  in  the  mother  after  her  return  home 
to  Dollendorf,  where  no  cases  had  occurred  before.  She 
was  nursed  by  two  women  from  the  neighbourhood,  who 
were  afterwards  also  attacked  and  introduced  the  disease 
into  their  families.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  epi- 
demic, which  continued  during  a  year  in  the  village,  fifty 
to  sixty  cases  of  typhoid  fever  being  recorded.  Propa- 
gation by  water  supply  is  not  probable,  as  the  differ- 
ent families  used  various  wells  and  no  cases  oocumd 
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along  the  coarse  of  a  brook  mnning  through  the  village. 
From  DoUendorf  the  epidemic  was  introduced  into  the 
cllmcal  hospital  of  Bonn,  where  three  patients  from 
Dollendorf  had  been  conveyed,  and  where  nine  persons 
oanght  the  disease,  all  of  them  by  direct  communication 
with  the  sick,  by  washing  their  linen.  No  case  uf  typhoid 
fever  became  known  in  the  town  at  the  time,  and  the 
epidemic  was  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  hospital 
But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  epidemic ;  two  nurses, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Dollendorf  to  nurse  the  typhoid 
Mtients,  transmitted  typhoid  fever  to  the  hospital  of 
Koenigswinser  on  their  return  there,  and  there  were 
seven  cases  during  the  month  of  January.  Here,  again, 
the  disease  was  limited  to  persons  who  had  come  Into 
direct  contact  with  patients,  and  to  the  nurses.  In  the 
month  of  September  of  the  same  year  another  epidemic 
appeared  in  the  hospital  and  the  neighbouring  houses, 
wmch  caused  seventeen  typhoid  cases  up  to  December. 
Whether  this  latter  epidemic  was  a  result  of  the  former 
cannot  be  certainly  affirmed.  The  first  case  was  that  of 
a  gardener  from  a  place  where  typhoid  fever  was  pre- 
Talent.  He  was  attacked  three  weeks  after  his  arrival, 
and  communicated  the  disease  to  a  patient  who  was 
treated  in  the  hospital  for  a  complicated  crural  rupture. 
These  observations  justify  the  conclusion  that  there 
exists  a  direct  contagion  of  typhoid  fever,  that  it  may  be 
communicated  by  healthy  and  convalescent  persons,  and 
that  the  germs  retain  their  vitality  for  a  prolonged 
period. 

A  sanitary   regulation,   dated  August  8,   1835,   pro- 
vides   that    not   only  undoubted  oases   of    typhus  and 
typhoid  fever,  but  also  every  case  of  sus- 
"^tt^^   pected   ilbiess  (doubtful  gastric  fever,  Ac.) 
fer«?in  must  be  reported  to  the  authority  by  medical 

Cologne.  men,  householders,  and  hotel-keepers.  The 
measure  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been 
strictly  enforced  and  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  until  it 
was  recently  revived  by  the  Government  after  a  typhoid 
epidemic  haid  appeared  in  a  place  near  Cologne,  which  only 
cune  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities  after  its  ter- 
Biination.  Like  Munich,  Cologne  is  one  of  those  towns 
where  typhoid  fever  is  always  endemic.  Since  1872,  and 
probably  before  that  time,  the  disease  has  never  totally 
disappeared  from  Cologne.  The  cases  occur  equally 
throughout  the  whole  town,  without  giving  preference  to 
one  or  the  other  district,  but  also  without  at  any  time 
becoming  epidemic.  Typhoid  mortality  is,  however, 
diminishing  m  Cologne,  as  shown  by  the  following  numbers 
of  deaths  caused  by  typhoid  fever.  During  1872  they  were 
92;  1873,  71;  1874,  68;  1876,  61;  1876,  46;  1877,  44; 
1878,  63 ;  1879,  36 ;  1880,  50 ;  1881,  46  ;  1882,  42 ;  1883, 
62 ;  1884, 29 ;  1885,  22 ;  1886,  23.  The  years  1872,  1876, 
1878,  1880,  and  1883  are  marked  by  an  exceptionally 
high  mortality,  while  in  the  mtervals,  and  especially 
since  1883,  the  decrease  has  continued,  thanks  to  the 
improvements  effected  in  the  general  conditions  of  the 
town  and  in  the  sewerage  works,  which  were  begun  some 
years  ago  and  are  still  progressing.  As  to  the  influence 
of  ground  water  on  typhoid  fever,  the  observations  of 
Pettenkofer  in  Munich  do  not  apply  to  Cologne,  for  while 
the  level  of  ground  water  is  highest  during  the  last 
months  of  the  year,  the  typhoid  mortality  is  highest 
towards  the  end  of  summer.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  development  of  typhoid  fever  is  not  directly  influenced 
by  the  fluctuations  of  ground  water,  but  rather  by  the 
temperature  of  ground  air  and  its  composition,  the 
existence  and  proportion  of  typhoid  bacteria  in  the  ground, 
and  the  opportumty  of  invasion  offered  to  the  latter. 


SANITARY  MATTERS  IN  GLASGOW. 

{From  our  own  Correspondent,) 

Ik  the  Sanitabt  Record  for  July  1885,  the  process  of 
making  paper  from  wood  chips  |is  described,  as  shown  at 

the  Antwerp  Exhibition.  A  paper  mill  in 
^nSsf^e.    ^^•8^''^  ^*«  lately  commenced  this  manu- 

factore.     The    work    is    in   the    immediate 


neighbourhood  of  the  City  Fever  Hospital,  where  the 
patients  and  officials  have  had  reason  for  some  time  back 
to  complain  of  nausea  and  sickness.  An  intolerable  smell 
at  certain  intervals  was  traced  to  the  paper  mill.  After 
a  thorough  inspection  of  the  works  and  the  different  pro- 
cesses there,  the  sanitary  inspector,  Mr.  B'yfe,  assisted  by 
the  city  analyst,  Mr.  Tatlock,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  smell  is  caused  by  the  boiling  or  steaming  of 
wood  chips  mixed  in  high  pressure  digesters  with  caustic 
soda.  The  smell  takes  place  when  these  tanks  are  being 
emptied  of  their  contents,  and  also  during  boiling,  and  is 
most  sickening  and  offensive.  To  remedy  this  it  will  per- 
haps be  necessary  to  build  a  high  stalk  to  carry  these 
vapours  clear  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  local  authority  have  agreed  to  adopt  the  New 
Notification  of  Diseases  Act,  and  are  making  arrange- 
ments for  its  coming  early  into  operation. 
o^^JusMMe^  There  has  been  no  epidemic  or  prevalence  of 
infectious  diseases  of  late  in  Glasgow.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  there  have  been  no  cases  of  small-pox 
for  several  years. 

As  a  temporary  arrangement  until  legislative  powers 
are  acquired  in  ensuing  session  of  Parliament,  the  local 
authority  lately  appointed  an  assistant  sani- 
ln^>«c<«>n  tary  inspector  to  attend  daily  at  the  Yorkhill 
of^mencan  p^^reign  Animals  Wharves  and  Slaughter- 
houses for  the  purpose  of  watching  and 
reporting  any  suspicious  carcases  of  American  cattle  that 
may  have  died  on  the  voyage.  Such  carcases  after  being 
skinned,  present  a  darker  coloured  flesh  through  the  ex- 
travasation of  the  blood,  and  decay  more  rapidly  than 
animals  slain  in  the  usual  manner.  A  considerable  num- 
ber have  been  seized  and  destroyed  with  the  consent  of 
the  owners.  The  latter,  however,  have  now,  while 
admitting  that  such  carcases  are  unfit  for  human  food, 
claimed  the  carcases  for  <*  purposes  of  commerce,''  as 
they  term  it.  By  this,  it  is  understood  that  they  wish 
either  compensation  for  the  carcase  along  with  the  fat,  or 
that  they  be  allowed  to  remove  these,  leaving  the  flesh  to 
by  destroyed  by  the  local  authority.  An  owner  declined  to 
grant  authority  to  destroy  a  carcase,  and  a  petition  was 
submitted  to  the  sheriff.  After  some  discussion  an 
arrangement  has  been  come  to  by  which  the  local  autho- 
rity will,  by  immersing  the  carcase  in  a  chemical  solution 
of  salts  and  acids,  render  it  unfit  for  human  food,  and 
the  owner  will  be  allowed  thereafter  to  get  possession  and 
sell  or  dispose  of  to  best  advantage,  but  proof  on  the 
general  question  is  to  be  heard  on  November  14. 

As  arranged  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Association 
of  Scotland  in  July  last  an  examination  of  candidates  for 
the  office  of  sanitary  inspector  will  be  held 
"OiiB^^^fot  in  Glasgow  in  January,  and  diplomas 
JJJJJ^yg  granted  to  the  successful  competitors.  The 
examiners  are  Dr.  Nasmyth,  Cowdenbeath, 
Dr.  Smith,  Motherwell,  Mr.  Peter  Fy/e,  Glasgow,  Mr.  G. 
A  D.  Mackay,  Edinburgh.  It  is  said  that  the  examina- 
tion will  be  a  more  severe  one  than  that  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Great  Britain.  There  will  be  subsequently 
examinations  in  E^nburgh,  Aberdeen,  &g. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH 
(From  our  own  Correspondent.') 
Thb  medical    officer   of   health  for  the    Felling  Local 
Board,  near  Gateshead,  reports  that  the  birth-rate   of 
that  district  for  the  month  of  October  was 
FeUing.         32-6  per  1,000,  and  the  death-rate  14*4  per 
1,000  for  the  same  period. 
An  inquest  was  held  at  Sunderland  on  November  5  on 
the  body  of  a  child  three  weeks  old,  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  mother's  milk,  had  died  soon  after  being  fed  on 
the    accustomed    water-biscuit    boiley.     In 
"  Boiley."      answer  to  Mr.  Graham's  (the  coroner)  inter- 
rogations, the  mother  stated  that  she   had 
given  birth  to  twenty-three  children,  all  of  whom  were 
now  dead  but  four ;  the  oldest  of  those  that  died  only 
reached  two  years  and  two  months ;  the  majority  dying 
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much  younger.     The  coroner  asked  the  woman  if  it  had 

never  occurred  to  her  that  **  boiley '*  was  probably  the 

cause  of  those  deaths,  when  she  admitted  it  might  have 

been.    Dr.  Pearcey  gave  evidence  that  the  death  was  by 

convulsions,    the    results    of    improper    feeding.       The 

coroner,  admonished  the  woman,  and  spoke  of  the  danger 

of  thus  feeding  her  children.     The  jury  gave  a  verdict. 

in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

One  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  the  times  is  the 

spread   of    the   ambulance  movement  in  the  populous 

towns  and  villages  on  Tyneside,  not  merely 

St^™    amongst    the  police    force,  who    are  speci- 

lance  move-      n      ?    .       x  j    1    *.      1        •      ^l 

ment.  &lv    iQBtructed,  but  also   m   the  numerous 

factories  and  ship-yards  to  be  found  in  that 
district.  The  importance  of  first  aid  to  the  injured  is 
now  happily  well  understood  in  all  the  most  important 
centres  of  industry  in  the  north. 

Dr.  Park,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Houghton-le- 
Spring  district,  reports  that  the  severe  epidemic  that 
recently  existed  in  the  Herrington  district  of  the  county 
of  Durham  had  passed  away.  There  is  no  form  of 
disease  specially  prevailing,  except  scarlet  fever,  which 

continues  to  break  out.  Dr.  Park  says  this 
^Irairament  ^*  °®*  **^  ^  wondered  at,  as  it  is  almost  an 
of  kSSction  impossibility  to  prevent  people  visiting  in- 
at  Herring-  fected  houses,  and  children  from  infected 
^°*  families  playing   with  others  who   are  free 

from  the  malady.  The  doctor  condemns  the 
fatalistic  notion  which  the  people  seem  to  entertain, 
that  if  they  have  to  contract  an  illness  they  will  do  so, 
notwithstanding  all  precautions  taken. 


CONGRESSES  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

Tbb  Congresses  which  have  been  lield  in  Paris  since  the 
opening  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  have  been  very  numerous 
and  varied,  and  many,  apart  from  the  Hygienic  Con- 
gress, have  been  full  of  interest  for  the  sanitary  reformer. 
8ome  idea  of  the  completeness  of  the  great  International 
Hygienic  Congress  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
division  of  it  into  eight  sections :— (1)  The  hygiene  of 
childhood,  milk  supply,  overwork  in  schools,  Ag.  ;  (2) 
Industrial  and  professional  hygiene,  work  of  children  in 
factories,  unwholesome  industries,  &c. ;  (8)  Town  and 
rural  sanitation,  construction  of  dwellings,  over-crowding, 
ventilation,  &c. ;  (4)  the  germ  theory  applied  to  hygiene, 
infectious  fevers,  &o. ;  (5)  International  hygiene  and 
sanitary  police ;  (6)  Food  adulteration,  water  supply, 
filtering  processes ;  (7)  Demography,  sanitary  statistics ; 
(8)  Cremation.  The  last  section  constituted  a  separate 
Congress  of  itself.  On  each  of  the  eight  sections  printed 
reports  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the 
Congress  before  the  meetings  in  order  to  serve  as  a  basis 
fer  discussion.  In  the  first  section  an  important  discus- 
sion arose  as  to  measures  that  should  be  taken  in  schools 

to  prevent  the  spread  of  phthisis  by  the 
SS  JP^®°'  sputa  of  youths  suflFering  from  tuberculosis, 
phthisis.        ^  Russian  sacant,  Dr.  Jabu)N8KI,  made  the 

proposal  that  children  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs,  or  even  only  suspect^  to  have  this 
disease,  should  be  sent  home  at  once.  The  proposal 
received  no  support,  however,  from  the  members  of  the 
Congress.  As  the  outcome  of  the  discussion  on  the  pro- 
posal, it  was  resolved  :  *<  That  children  who  are  undoubt- 
edly suffering  from  tuberculosis  may  render  the  adoption 
of  measures  prescribed  by  the  authorized  medical  atten- 
dant necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the 
school." 

The  Report  ok  the  best  mbakb  of  Pbotbgtiho 
THE  Health  or  Children,  compiled  by  Dr.  Landouzt 
The  best  *°^  ^^'  Napiab,  eUcited  many  interesting 
means  for  '^^^^  '^^^  statistics,  led  to  much  discussion, 
protectingr  avid  was  finally  adjourned.  Dr.  Dbsmoulin, 
the  health  of  of  Ghent,  pointed  out  that  the  mortality 
chUdren.  among  rich  children  ranged  from  10  to  20  per 
cent,  and  among  the  poor  from  80  to  60  per  cent.  Many 
set  down  the  chief  cause  of  a  high  rate  of  mortality  to 


poverty,  whilst  others  thought  that  by  restricting  the 
work  of  children  the  poverty  would  be  increased. 

The  Report  op  the  French  Gk)VER»MBNT  Commis- 
sion ON  unwholesome  dwellings  occupied  the    dele- 
gates for  a   considerable  space,  the  knotty 
2me  point  being  whether  the  Commissioners  could 

dwellings.  deal  with  the  question  satisfactorily  or 
whether,  as  M.  Jourdan  suggested,  special 
salaried  inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  inspect  houses 
and  make  sanitary  improvements  compulsory.  The  dele- 
gates finally  decided  that  the  French  law  of  April  18, 
1850,  on  unwholesome  districts,  should  be  revised,  to  the 
extent  that  the  appointment  of  commissions  on  insalubri- 
ous districts  should  be  compulsory  throughout  France ; 
that  the  cubic  space  per  inhabitant  should  be  from 
14  to  16  cubic  metres,  and  that  sanitary  boards  should 
be  established  in  every  town. 

The  International  Congress  on  the  Housing  ov 
THE  Poor  adopted  the  following  important  resolution, 
with  only  five  dissentients :  "  That  the  State  should  enact 
special  laws  to  bring  about  the  construction  of  artisans* 
dwellings,  &c.*'  They  also  resolved  that  the  authorities 
might  destroy  all  insanitary  dwellings,  and  that  they 
should  compel  householders  to  supply  water  to  their 
tenants. 

The  Report  presented  by  Dr.  Proust  on  Sanitaet 
Works  in  Seaport  Towns  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Sanitary  Frenchmen.  The  summary  of  its  important 
works  in  points  is  as  follows  :~(1)  That  it  is  the  strict 
seaport  duty  of  Governments   and  municipalities  to 

towns.  render  ports  healthy ;  (2)  That  sanitary  works 

for  seaport  towns  are  more  necessary  than  for  other 
towns;  (8)  That  it  is  only  when  such  sanitary  works 
had  been  accomplished  that  any  notable  reduction  in  the 
death-rate  and  zymotic  death-rate  will  take  place;  (4) 
that  it  is  only  when  the  ports  presented  a  soil  unsuitable 
for  the  penetration  or  morbid  exotic  germs  that  the  last 
quarantine  checks  should  be  abolished.  At  the  final 
discussion  on  the  question  of  quarantines,  Dr.  PeousI 
modified  clause  4,  so  that  when  adopted  by  the  members 
of  the  Congress  it  ran  as  follows: — »*  It  is  only  when  sea- 
ports present  a  soil  which  cannot  bo  penetrated  by  exotic 
morbid  germs  (cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  plague)  that 
the  last  restrictive  measures  can  be  suppressed.**  This 
resolution  is  a  great  step  forward  and  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

The  Treatment  and  Removal  of  Domestic  Retuss 
occupied  an  afternoon's  discussion  ;  the  chief  point  raised, 
but  not  satisfactorily  thrashed  out,  being  ftS 
The  treat,  to  whether  house  refuse  might  be  parti- 
mentand  ally  dried  and  then  packed  under  some  very 
dSSSSSo  powerful  pressure.  Reduced  in  bulk  and 
refuse.  lessened  in  weight  it  would  cost  less  to  trans- 

port to  distant  agricultural  districts,  where  s 
more  ready  market  would  be  available.  A  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  all  refuse  should  be  put  outside  the 
dwellings  before  night  and  removed  daily  was  carried 
unanimously.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  discos- 
sion  that  in  England  the  contractors  were  paid  to  remove 
the  refuse,  whilst  in  France  profits  were  made  out  of  it. 
Town  refuse  in  France  is  worth  from  three  to  four  francs 
the  cubic  metre,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of 
vegetable  refuse. 

The  Question  of  the  Notification  of  Infectious 
Diseases  led  to  a  long  discussion,  the  delegates  roUng 
that  carding  the  wool  of  bed  mattresses 
Thenotlflea-  "liottld  be  forbidden  within  the  walls  of  • 
tion  of  faifeo-  town ;  that  a  disinfecting  service  should  W 
tioasdis-  in  working  order  in  each  sanitary  district, 
®"^-  and  that  the  notification  of  mfectious  fev«r 

to  the  authorities  should  be  compulsory* 
In  Italy  doctors  were  compelled  to  notify  aU  'v^^^^^ 
cases  to  the  sanitary  authorities.  A  resolution  was  U^f* 
wise  passed,  f orbiddis^  the  holding  of  fairs  in  the  b^^' 
of  lai^e  towns  and  compelling  them  to  be  held  in  ^^^^^^^ 
open  spaces  outside  the  towns.  It  has  been  ^^und  tb 
the  clowns  ;  motmtebanks,  and  others  assisting  iu  <^^  ' 

uigiLizieu  uy  -x^j  v^  v.^' pL  i.v^ 
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hsTe  often  been  the  caase  of  outbreaks  of  certain  epi- 
demics, notably  of  small-pox. 

The  examination  of  the  new  sewage  farm  at  Rheims  was 
lai^gely  attended  by  all  members  of  the  Congress.     The 

sewage  farm  was  inaugurated  some  four 
™^8cjrage  months  ago ;  but,  unfortunately,  its  chief  use 
Bheims.         i^  merely  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the 

river.  It  does  not  at  all  help  in  draining 
Rheims  as  it  should  be  drained.  The  town  is  still 
drained  into  cesspools,  and  it  has  not  water  enough  for 
water-closets.  When  the  water  supply  is  increased, 
then  the  real  value  of  the  sewage  farm  will  be  available 
to  drain  the  town  direct  into  its  sewers.  There  is  a 
pumping  ststion  at  the  farm  to  send  some  of  the  water  up 
to  the  higher  grounds.  When  there  is  more  sewage  than 
the  soil  under  cultivation  requires,  the  water  is  thrown  on 
to  some  waste  land. 

The  Congress,  in  its  debate  on  The  POlldtiok  of 
RivEBS,  decided  that  the  pollution  of  underground  water- 

courses  and  of  rivers  by  the  residue  of  fac- 
SS?f  ^^^^^  should  not  be  allowed,  and  that  water 

rivoTs.  ^om  factories  should  not  be  allowed  to  flow 

into  a  stream  unless  it  was  proved  to  be  free 
from  all  injurious  substances.  Then  arose  the  question 
as  to  who  should  be  responsible  for  the  application  of  such 
a  law,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  sanitary  authorities 
ought  to  carry  out  the  necessary  works  if  the  manufac- 
turers persistently  refused  to  do  so,  and  compel  the  per- 
sons interested  to  defray  the  expenses.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  many  manufaoturers  had  benefited  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law,  as  it  had  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
utilization  of  waste  products.  Among  other  subjects 
discussed  was  the  question  of  the  inspection  of  meat  and 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  using  of  glucose  for  making 
syrups,  d^o.  Dr.  Girard,  of  Rheims,  urged  that  diseased 
meat  should  be  cremated,  as  this  was  the  best  means  of 
preventing  it  being  surreptitiously  sold. 

In  regard  to  the  discussion  on  vaccination,  it  is  note- 
worthy that,  with  one  single  exception,  every 
Vaocination.  speaker  demanded  that  vaccination  should  be 

made  compulsory  by  law. 
M.  Maionen  read  a  lengthy  but  interesting  paper  on 
filtering  processes,  and  made  many  experiments  with  his 

*'  Filtre  Rapide,"  showing  its  efficacy  in  pre- 
Filtration.      venting  the  passage  of  microbes.     This  was 

proved  by  the  inoculation  of  guinea-pigs  and 
rabbits,  which  died  when  inoculated  with  water  before 
filtration,  but  survived  when  inoculated  with  filtered 
water.     The  microbe  used  was  that  of  anthrax. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  papers  read  at  the  Hygienic 
Congress  was  that  by  Madame  Tkatchbtf,  the  subject 

being  Ths  Condition  of  the  Workino 
S*^^*wi2f  ^''^®®"®  '^  Russia.  There  are  no  statistics 
c^ses  in*  to  show  what  is  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
Boana.  the   Russian   working-class  population,  but 

the  general  mortality  is  fairly  significant. 
The  average  mortality  in  Russia  is  87  per  1,000,  whilst 
in  Sweden  it  is  only  17.  The  workers  in  the  factories 
have  no  homes,  and  very  often  sleep  in  the  factory  itself, 
in  the  midst  of  the  machinery,  or  upon  wooden  shelves  in 
a  sort  of  dormitory,  full  of  bad  odours.  They  have  hardly 
any  clothes,  and  their  condition  is  altogether  a  very 
shocking  one.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the 
pa^r,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  **  That  this  section 
invites  the  Russian  delegates  to  submit  to  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Hygiene,  in  London,  in  lb91,  a  report 
on  the  results  of  the  new  laws  for  the  protection  of  labour, 
and  a  resolution  for  the  improvement  of  the  material  con- 
dition of  the  working-classes  in  Russia.*' 

At  the  close  of  the  Congress,  all  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  various  sections  were  read  over,  those  relating 
specially  to  French  legislation  were  referred  to  the  French 
Conunittee,  and  those  partaking  of  an  international  cha- 
raoter  were  confirmed  by  the  Congress  as  a  whole.  The 
latter  included  resolutions  in  favour  of  a  permanent  in- 
quiry into  the  cause  of  excessive  infant  mortality;  of 
conferring  on  municipalities  the  power  to  compel  house- 


holders to  subscribe  to  the  town  water- 
^^^l^^^j*  supply ;  the  abolition  of  all  laws  preventing 
^^^'  cremation ;  the  encouragement  of  cremation 
on  battle-fields ;  the  publication  of  methods  of  food  and 
water  analysis ;  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  schools ;  the 
vigorous  enforcement  of  regalations  for  the  prevention  of 
hydrophobia  ;  the  inspection  of  pharmacies,  &c. 

Dr.  Brouardel,  President  of  the  Congress,  in  closing 
the  proceedings,  thanked  his  colleagaes  from  abroad  for 
the  support  they  had  given  the  Congress,  and  announced 
that  the  meeting  of  the  next  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene  would  be  held  in  London  during  the  first  week  of 
August  1891. 

Mr.  Shirlet  Murpht,  the  London  County  Council 
representative  returned  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  Eng- 
lish delegation,  stating  that  the  cause  they  had  in  hand 
merited  the  support  of  all  civilized  nations. 

Other  Congresses  which  have  been  held,  and  which  are 
of  the  greatest  importance,  are  the  International  Con- 
gress FOR  the  Assistance  of  thb  Wounded 
«f*'***°^^'  in  Time  of  War,  which  led  to  some  important 
Id  tijme"Sr  debates.  Antiseptic  dressing,  the  mobiliza- 
war.  tion  of    the   Ambnlance   Services,   the  best 

means  of  teaching  quickly  how  to  render 
first  aid  on  the  battle-field,  were  all  discussed.  Dr. 
Schneider  urged  that  soldiers  should  wear  a  medal 
about  them,  so  that  they  could  be  readily  identified. 
He  also  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  speedy  burials,  and 
how  these  should  be  accomplished  without  harming  the 
neighbouring  residents. 

The  International  Workers'  Congress,  convened  by  the 
Possibilist  party  or  the  workman's  party  of  France  to  deal 
with  sanitary  legislation,  was  the  largest  and 
S^bt^n  in  ™^®*  representative  Congress  of  the  kind  ever 
•piSioe.  ^^^^  "I*^®  resolutions  they  carried  were  that 
the  day's  work  should  be  fixed  at  ten  hours 
as  a  maximum,  and  that  this  should  be  enforced  by  inter- 
national law;  that  one  day's  rest  oat  of  seven  was  a 
necessity ;  that  night  work  for  men  should  be  abolished 
as  much  as  possible,  and  absolutely  forbidden  for  women 
and  children ;  that  overtime  should  always  be  paid  double 
the  usual  wage,  and  that  it  should  never  be  more  than 
four  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  The  sweating  question, 
which  has  occupied  so  much  attention  in  London  of  late, 
was  dealt  with  exhaastively,  and  the  Congress  was  of 
opinion  that  the  State  and  municipalities  should  not  make 
any  contract  or  concession  or  allow  of  any  undertaking 
where  their  sanction  was  necessary,  unless  the  employers 
pledged  themselves  to  pay  proper  wsges,  and  to  avoid 
long  hours  of  work  and  employment  of  sweaters. 

[If  only  all  the  resolutions  at  the  Congfresses  could  be 
carried  into  effect  straightaway,  what  healthy  peoples 
all  ought  to  be.  But  unfortunately,  as  with  all  reforms, 
time  is  the  great  factor,  and  we  must  wait  patiently  and 
work  step  by  step  ere  we  see  the  realization  of  the  de- 
mands. The  Congresses  havis  done  splendid  work,  if  only 
in  arousing  the  public  mind  to  the  necessity  of  assisting 
their  fellow-creatures  to  live  purer  and  healthier  lives. — 
Reporter.'} 

THE  PLUMBERS'  COMPANY. 
A  PUBLIC  meeting  has  been  held  at  Leeds  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  to  plumbers  in  the  locality  the  certificates 
of  registration  granted  to  them  by  the  Plumbers'  Com- 
pany, London.  Mr.  J.  Wreghitt  Connon,  president  of  the 
Leeds  district  council,  occupied  the  chair,  being  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  T.  Pridgin  Teale,  Dr.  Churton,  and 
others.  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale  moved  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  meeting  heartily  webomed  the  formation 
in  Leeds  of  a  district  council  in  connection  with  the 
movement  for  the  national  registration  of  plumbers. 
The  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  C.  Hargrove, 
supported  by  Dr.  Churton,  and  carried  unanimously 
Sir  James  Kitson,  Bart.,  after  making  some  practical 
remarks  on  the  benefits  to  the  public  of  the  national 
registration  system,  presented  certificates  to  74  master 
plumbers  and  85  operatives,  making  159  in  all 
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WORKHOUSE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  UNDER 
THE  LUNACY  ACTS  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

The  daties  of  medical  ofiSoers  of  workhouses  uaderthenew 
Lunacy  Act,  which  conies  into  operation  in  May  next,  are 
of  a  somewhat  complicated  nature,  and  may  with  advan- 
tage be  studied  beforehand.  The  following  are  the  pro- 
visions which  affect  the  workhouse  medical  officer : — 

(i.)  Except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  Lunacy  Act,  i88<, 
and  this  Act,  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  work- 
house as  a  limatio  unless  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse 
certifies  in  writing:— a,  that  such  person  is  a  lunatic,  with  the 
grounds  for  the  opinion ;  6,  that  he  is  a  proper  person  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  workhouse  as  a  lunatic  ;  c,  that  the  acoom- 
modation  in  the  workhouse  is  sufficient  for  his  proper  care  and 
treatment,  separate  from  the  inmates  of  the  wonchouse  not 
lunatics,  unless  the  medical  officer  certifies  that  the  lunatic's  con- 
dition is  such  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  conyenienoe  of  the 
lunatic  or  of  the  other  inmates  that  he  should  be  kept  separate. 

(a.)  A  certificate  tmder  this  section  shall  be  sufficient  authority 
for  detaining  the  lunatic  therein  named  against  his  will  in  the 
workhouse  for  fourteen  da^s  from  its  date. 

(3.)  No  lunatic  shall  be  detained  sgainst  his  will  or  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  workhouse  for  more  than  fourteen  dpys  from  the  date 
of  a  certificate  under  this  section  without  an  order  under  the 
hand  of  a  justioe  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction  in  the  place 
where  the  workhouse  is  situate. 

(4.)  The  order  in  the  last  preceding  sub-section  mentioned  may 
be  made  upon  the  ai>plication  of  a  relieving  officer  of  the  union  to 
which  the  workhouse  belongs,  supported  by  a  medical  certificate 
under  the  hand  of  a  medical  practitioner,  not  being  an  officer  of 
the  workhouse,  and  by  the  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the 
medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

(j.)  The  guardians  of  the  union  to  which  the  workhouse  belongs 
shall  pay  such  reasonable  remuneration  as  thev  think  fit  to  the 
medioU  practitioner  who,  not  being  an  oflBkoer  of  the  workhouse, 
evaminee  a  person  for  the  purpose  of  a  oertificate  under  this 
section. 

(6.)  If,  in  the  case  of  a  lunatic  being  in  a  workhouse,  the  medi- 
cal officer  thereof  shall  not  sign  such  certificate  as  in  this  section 
mentioned,  or  if  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  fourteen  days  from 
the  date  of  the  certificate  an  order  ui  not  made  under  the  hand  of 
a  justice  for  the  detention  of  the  lunatic  in  the  workhouse ;  or,  if 
after  such  an  order  has  been  made,  the  lunatic  shall  cease  to  be  a 
proper  person  to  be  detained  in  a  workhouse,  the  medical  officer 
of  the  workhouse  shall  forthwith  give  notice  in  writing  to  a 
relieving  officer  of  the  union  to  which  the  workhouse  belongs  that 
a  pauper  in  the  workhouse  is  a  lunatic  and  a  proper  person  to  be 
seut  to  an  asylum,  and  thereupon  the  like  proceedings  shall  be 
takenlby  the  relieving  officer  and  all  other  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  lanatic  to  an  asylum,  and  within  the  same  time, 
as  by  the  Lunatic  Asylums  Act,  1853,  provided  in  the  case  of  a 
pauper  deemed  to  be  a  lunatic  and  a  proper  person  to  be  sent  to 
an  asylum,  and,  pending  such  proceedings,  the  lunatic  may  be 
detained  in  the  workhouse. 

(7.)  If  the  medical  officer  of  a  workhouse  omits  to  give  such 
notice  to  a  relieving  officer  as  by  the  last  preceding  suV«ection 
prorided,  be  shall  for  each  day  or  part  of  a  cUiy  after  the  first  day, 
and  before  the  notice  is  given  during  which  the  alleged  lunatic 
remains  in  the  workhouse,  be  liable  to  a  peaalty  not  exceeding 
ten  pounds. 

(8.)  Every  relieving  oflioer  who  fails  to  perform  the  duty  by 
this  section  imposed  upon  him,  shall  for  each  offence  be  liable  to 
a  penaJtv  not  exceeding  ten  pounds. 

(9.)  The  guardians  of  the  union,  to  which  a  workhouse  belongs, 
may  direct  that  any  lunatic  detained  therein  be  discharged  or 
remoTed  therefrom. 

(10.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an  asyhim  jwovided  for 
the  reception  ond  relief  of  the  insane  under  the  Metropolitan 
Poor  Act,  1867,  shall  be  Ideemed  to  be  a  workhouse,  and  the 
managers  of  such  asylum  shall  exercise  the  powers  and  perform 
the  duties  by  this  section  conferred  and  imposed  upon  the  guar- 
dians of  the  union  to  which  a  workhouse  belongs,  and  notices  to 
be  riven  to  and  proceedings  to  be  taken  bv  a  relieving  officer 
shall,  in  the  case  of  a  lunatic  in  any  such  asylum,  be  given  to  and 
taken  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  asylum  to  be  nominated  for  the 
purpose  by  the  managers  of  the  asylum. 

(11.)  An  order  under  section  3  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  i88«,  shall 
not  authorise  the  detention  of  a  lunatic  after  the  expiration  of 
fourteen  dars  from  its  date,  except  under  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  this  section. 

(la.)  As  regards  every  pauper  in  a  workhouse  at  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  this  Act  (May  i,  iftoo)  as  to  whom  a 
certificate  has  been  signed  under  section  ao  of  the  Lunacy  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1869,  no  certificate  or  order  of  a  justice  under 
this  nection  shall  be  required. 

When  a  pauper  lunatic  is  discharged  from  an  asylum, 
hospital,  or  licensed  house,  and  the  medical  officer  of  the 
asylum,  or  the  medical  attendant  of  the  hospital  or  house, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  lanatic  has  not  recovered,  and  is  a 
proper  person  to  be  kept  in  a  workhouse  as  a  lanatic,  the 
medical  officer  or  medical  attendant  shall  certify  such 
opinion,  and  his  certificate  shall  accompany  the  notice 
of  discharge,  and  the  lanatic  may  thereupon  be  received 
and  detained  against  his  will  in  a  workhoase  without 


farther  order,  if  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhoase 
certifies  in  writing  that  the  accommodation  in  the  work- 
hoase is  sufficient  for  the  lunatic's  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment, separate  from  the  inmates  of  the  workhoase  not 
lunatics,  or  that  the  lanatic*s  condition  is  such  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  lanatic,  or  of  the 
other  inmates,  that  he  should  be  kept  separate. 


ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT  OF   THE  LAST 
SESSION. 

Mr.  Brabazon  Campbell,  the  Town  Clerk  to  the 
Warwick  Town  Council,  has  drawn  up  a  very  useful 
precis  of  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  recent  Parlia- 
mentary session,  which  it  may  be  serviceable  to  reproduce, 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  relating  to  the  Infectious 
Diseases  (Notification)  Act,  which  has  already  been  very 
fully  dealt  with  in  ourcolunms: — 

WixoRTB  AVD  MxjLSURBB  Act  (oomiug  into  operal  ion  June  i, 
1890).— This  Act  provides  that  every  weurhing  machine  used  for 
trade  purposes  shall  be  stamped  by  an  inspector,  and  the  local 
anthoxitv  is  to  make  regulations  for  due  verification  and  inspec- 
tion. The  Board  of  Trade  may  order  a  local  inquiry  as  to  how 
such  verification  and  inspection  is  carried  out.  All  inspectors 
appointed  after  the  pasnng  of  the  Act  will  have  to  pass  an 
examination,  and  none  are  to  be  interested  in  the  making,  sale,  or 
adjustment  of  weights ;  though,  if  the  local  authority  think  it 
advisable  that  the  inspector  should  act  as  adjuster,  the  Board  of 
Trade  may  sanction  it.  Penalties  are  imposed  on  offenders  and 
the  Act  nves  jpower  to  magistrates  to  OTder  a  conviction  to  be 
published.  All  ooal  must  in  future  be  sold  bv  weicrht :  except  by 
special  arraxigement  it  is  sold  by  boat  or  truck  load.  If  a  quantity 
over  a  cwts.  be  sold  in  a  vehicle  in  bulk  the  vendor  must  proride  a 

rdal  delivery  ticket,  and  is  liable,  with  the  person  who  delivers 
coal,  to  a  penaltv  of  £  j  if  such  ticket  is  not  given  to  the  pur- 
chaser.  In  any  sale  under  a  cwts.  if  leas  be  delivered  than  is 
agreed  to  be  brought  penalties  are  incurred.  Tha  Act  also  con- 
tuns  provisions  which  compels  retail  dealers  to  be  provided  with 
verified  weighing  machines,  and  empowers  local  authorities,  if 
they  see  fit,  to  regulate  sale  of  (ooal  in  small  quantities.  A  clause 
is  introduced  as  to  sale  of  bread  out  of  carts,  which  protects 
bakers  from  being  compelled  to  weigh  bread  except  at  request  or 
on  behalf  of  the  purchaser. 

AnvBBTXSXHe  Stations  (September  ao,  1889).— This  Act  pro- 
vides that  land  not  otherwise  occupied,  but  which  is  used  for 
advertising  stations,  shall  in  future  be  sublect  to  be  rated,  and,  if 
it  be  occupied  and  rated  and  the  use  of  the  same  is  granted  for 
advertising  purposes,  such  land  shall  be  considered  as  increased 
bv  so  much  in  ralue  and  assessed  accordingly.  If  local  autho- 
rities grant  permission  for  the  erection  of  hoaraing  or  scaffolding 
on  roads  or  other  places  over  which  they  have  control,  they  may 
prohibit  the  use  ox  the  erections  as  advertising  stations. 

PasvKMTiOH  OF  Crusltt  TO  CHiij>asH  (AuRUSt  a6,  1S80).— 
This  Act  provides  that  all  persons  having  custody  of  chiloien 
(girls  under  16  and  boys  undw  14)  who  by  neglect  or  ill-treatment 
cause  them  unnecessary  suffering  or  injure  their  health  are  liaUe 
to  fine  and  imprisonment.  And,  if  it  should  appear  to  the  magis- 
trate that  such  persons  had  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  death 
of  children  so  ill-treated,  the  punishment  may  be  increased.  It 
is  also  rendered  illegal  to  send  children  of  the  above  age  Into 
steeetsto  beg,  under  pretence  of  singing,  performing,  or  selling 
ffoods,  or  to  allow  them  even  tp  be  in  any  street  or  public-house 
for  playing,  singing,  Ac,  for  profit  after  ten  at  night,  unless  it  be 
a  place  duly  licensed  for  theatrical  entertainment.  If  the  child 
be  under  ten  years  of  sge  itis  fllegal  to  allow  it  at  any  hour  to  be 
in  a  street,  public-house,  drous,  or  place  of  entertainment,  play- 
ing, singling,  Ac,  for  profit.  Certain  powers,  however,  are  given 
to  Justices  to  grant  licenses  under  proper  conditions  to  aUow 
children  over  seven  years  of  age  to  appear  in  such  entertainments 
as  pantomimes,  Ac  The  police  are  enipowered  to  take  offenders 
into  custody,  and  magistrates  msy  order  children  for  whose  pro- 
tection the  Act  is  passed  to  be  handed  over  to  any  person  who 
will  take  care  of  them.  Search  warrants  mav  be  granted  on  a 
suspicion  of  any  child  being  Ul-treated  in  a  house.  There  are 
suptdemental  provisions  as  to  taking  evidence,  he,,  and  empower- 
ing boards  of  guardians  to  pay  costs  of  proceedings. 

Public  Bodibs  Coaanrr  Practzcsb  Act  (August  jo,  1889).— 
This  Act  was  paraed  for  the  more  effisetual  prevention  and 
punishment  of  bribery  and  corruption  of  membm,  officers,  and 
servants  of  corporations  and  other  public  bodies,  and  rendars  the 
giver  equally  with  the  receiver  liable  to  penalties. 

The  Tbcbhxcal  IvsmucrioH  Act  (August  30,  1889).— lliis 
Act  gives  power  to  local  authorities  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply 
qI  technical  manual  instruction,  subject  to  certain  restrictions ; 
and  to  raise  a  rate,  not  exceeding  one  penny  in  the  pound,  for  the 
purpose.  Technical  education  is  delmed  to  be  the  principles  of 
science  and  art  sppUcable  to  industries,  but  not  the  teaching  the 
practice  of  any  trade,  or  industry,  or  employment.  Manual  in- 
struction means  the  use  of  tools,  processes  of  agrionltnreb 
modelling  in  clay  or  wood,fto.  No  scholar  under  "technical* 
instruction  will  be  met  by  any  "  religions  "  difflci  " ' 
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Saiji  of  HoBSS-rLBSH  BxexTLATiON  Act,  Ch.  II.  (coming  into 
operation  September  39,  1889).— Thie  Act  provides  that  no  horse- 
flesh shall  be  sold  in  any  place  but  a  shop,  when  public  notice  is 
given  that  it  is  so  sold,  and  gives  power  to  sanitary  authorities 
to  porerent  improper  sale  thereof. 

IvDKcxBT  Advvktxssmsvt  Supprsssiom  (Januaxj  z,  18^).— 
This  Act  was  passed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  afflnng  a 
certain  well>known  dass  of  advertisements  on  ouOdings,  walls,  Ac, 
for  passers-by  to  see  and  read.  The  bill-sticker,  as  well  as  the 
person  who  sends  them,  is  liable  to  penalties,  and  it  makes 
panishaUe  the  affixing  or  inscribing  any  mdecent  matter  in  public 
view. 


SANITATION  IN  LEICESTERSHIRE. 
(From  our  oum  Correspondent) 
Sakxtaxy  progress  in  Leicestershire  has  for  a  consider- 
ftble  time  been  strong  and  steady.  In  the  borough  of 
Ijeicester  the  extensive  and  costly  sewerage  scheme 
undertaken  by  the  Corporation  is  being  pushed  towards 
completion,  and  thongn  difficulties  have  arisen  between 
ihe  Corporation  and  the  contractor,  these  have  now  been 
Arruiged.  The  borough  surreyor  (Mr.  J.  Gordon,  C.E.) 
having  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  London  County 
Council,  the  work  of  selecting  his  successor  is  now  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  Town  Council.  With  a  popu- 
Uiion  of  170,000  and  a  vigorous  Titality  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  town,  the  sanitary  work 
of  Leicester  demands  ability,  money,  and  energy.  It  is 
hoped  that  with  the  completion  of  the  sewerage  scheme, 
which  includes  the  establishment  of  a  sew^e  farm,  much 
will  be  done  towards  reducing  the  pollution  of  the  river 
Soar,  which  now  receives  a  great  amount  of  Leicester's 
drainage,  and  which,  in  its  course  towards  the  Trent, 
flows  through  districts  which  are  suffering  from  the 
affects  of  its  polluted  condition.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Barrow-on-Soar  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  last  week 
strong  complaint  was  made  of  the  state  of  the  river;  the 
clerk  was  instructed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Leicester 
Corporation  to  the  nuisance  caused  by  the  foulness  of  the 
river,  and  one  member  declared  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  remove  his  family  from  its  banks  on  account  of 
its  had  effects  upon  health.  At  Barrow-on-Soar  there 
Are  now  several  cases  of  typhoid  fever  ;  a  stream,  known 
AS  Shepherd's  Brook,  which  runs  through  the  village  has 
been  converted  into  what  is  virtually  an  open  sewer,  and 
the  water  supply  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  even 
dangerous  condition.  Three  samples  submitted  to  the 
<sonnty  analyst  have  been  adversely  reported  upon,  the 
nee  of  one  for  domestic  purposes  being  forbidden,  and  the 
other  two  declared  unsafe.  Steps  are  being  taken  to 
seonre  the  suppression  of  all  foul  water  supplies,  and 
efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  better  drainage.  At  Syston, 
A  small  town,  also  situated  on  the  Soar  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  Barrow  Union,  there  have  heen  cases  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  a  drainage  system  and  good  water 
supply  are  needed.  At  Hinckley,  in  another  part  of  the 
county,  cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  recently  occurred,  and 
are  reported  to  have  been  caused  by  unsanitary  arrange- 
ments. At  Aylestone,  a  village  adjoining  Leicester,  the 
question  of  how  best  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  has  been 
earnestly  discussed,  and,  after  a  somewhat  stormy  debate 
on  Tuesday  last,  it  was  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  one,  to 
submit  to  the  inspection  of  the  Local  Government  Board  a 
sewage  scheme  which,  if  carried  out,  will  cost  many 
thonsandfl  of  pounds.  Thus,  although  there  remains 
much  sanitary  work  to  be  done  in  Leicestershire,  the 
local  authorities  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
carrying  that  work  out  as  thoroughly  and  speedily  as 
possihle. 

RoBBBT  BoTLB  &  SoN,  LIMITED. — The  directors  of 
Robert  Boyle  &  Son,  Lunited,  ventilating  engineers, 
Xiondon  and  Glasgow,  have  resolved,  subject  to  final 
audit,  to  recommend  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent.,  free  of 
income  tax,  on  the  ordinary  shares  of  the  company  for 
year  ending  September  last,  placing  to  reserve  fund 
one-sixth  of  the  profits  earned,  and  carrying  forward 
J£2,ZB2  8s.  5d. 


REPORTS    OF    MEDICAL    OFFICERS 
OF    HEALTH. 


'  SoxatXhyoQ  attmipfed,  rnm/Mwng  doiM." 


Babnbtaplb  Rujull  (Population,  18,486). — Mr.  J. 
Harper's  annual  report  for  1888,  though  drawn  up  with 
great  care,  is  devoid  of  any  special  interest.  The  fluctua- 
tions of  birth  and  death-rates,  due  chieBy  to  accidental 
causes,  are  in  the  direction  of  an  increase,  and  just  raise 
the  latter  above  the  normal  level  of  rural  districts. 
Zymotic  diseases  were  responsible  for  part  of  the  in- 
creased number  of  deaths,  there  being  26  recorded 
against  17  in  the  previous  year,  but  no  severe  outbreaks 
had  to  be  dealt  with.  Due  attention  was  given  to  isola- 
tion, and  in  several  instances  school  closing  was  resorted 
to  with  satisfactory  resulta  No  structural  works  of  any 
importance  were  undertaken  during  the  year. 

BiBMiNOHAM  (Population,  447,912).  —  A  favourable 
year  as  regards  climatic  conditions,  and  the  consequent 
beneficial  influence  on  general  health,  had  doubtless  a 
great  share  in  producii^  the  very  satisfactory  returns 
made  by  Dr.  Alfred  Hill  for  the  year  1888.  But  a  still 
more  favourable  feature  of  the  report  is  the  steady  im- 
provement shown  by  the  low  death-rates  of  that  and  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding  —  an  improvement 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  direct  result  of  the  unremitting 
perseverance  displayed  in  the  removal  of  unwholesome 
conditions.  Not  only  in  the  total  death-rate  is  the  im- 
provement seen,  but  also  to  a  decided  extent  in  those 
essentially  preventible  diseases,  fever  and  diphtheria,  and 
some  other  zymotics.  Dr.  Hill  appends,  as  usual,  a  map 
marked  with  spots  and  crosses  to  show  the  locality  and 
general  distribution  of  three  of  the  most  important  zymotic 
diseases,  viz.  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  typhoid  fever. 
The  map  for  the  year  under  notice  happily  contains  fewer 
saarks  than  that  of  any  previous  year,  with  the  exception 
of  1885.     The  general  custribution  of  these  diseases  was, 

however,  much  the  same.  Scarlet  fever  has 
Scarlet  fever,  shown  itself  remarkably  less  fatal  during  the 

last  four  years,  while  the  regularity  with 
which  its  periodical  wave  has  formerly  advanced  and 
culminated  has  been  interfered  with,  and  its  progress 
retarded.    Dr.  Hill  makes  a  strong  point  of  this,  and 

urges  the  extension  of  hospital  acconunoda- 
J^J^J*  ^  tion  as  the  only  wise  policy  in  preparing  for 
^^Q,       the  next  epidemic  wave.     He  thinks  that  the 

somewhat  longer  interval  since  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  last  wave  is  really  due  to  the  improved  facili- 
ties which  now  exist  in  the  city,  as  compared  with  former 
years,  for  separating  the  infected  from  the  healthy,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  the  greater  readiness  with  which  all 
classes  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  which 
the  hospital  offers.  Owing  to  the  non-existence  of  any  of 
the  most  important  zymotic  diseases  In  an  epidemic  form 
during  1888,  less  time  was  occupied  in  investigating  the 
origin,  and  taking  measures  to  check  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease than  in  most  previous  years.  Dr.  Hill  includes  a 
short  abstract  of  Dr.  Ballard's  valuable  report  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  summer  diarrhcea. 

BooTLB-cxnc-LiNACRS  (Population,  51,000). — Mr.  R.  J. 
Sprakeling's  annual  report  for  1888  deserves  mention  as 
an  excellent  record  of  practical  sanitary  work,  showing 
that  attention  to  detail  which  is  fraught  with  such  pro- 
mise to  the  well-being  and  health  of  the  community  at 
large.  The  year  was  not  characterized  by  any  great 
event,  though  there  was  plenty  to  engage  the  attention  of 

the  sanitary  officials.  Small-pox  was  intro* 
Bmall-poz.     duoed  into  the  town  four  times,  and  great 

care  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  Scarlatina  was  not  specially  prevalent — in- 
deed, there  was  a  very  marked  falling-off  in  the  mortality  ; 

but  disinfection  in  this  as  in  other  diseases 
Disinfectios.  was  freely  resorted  to,  and  every  available 

means  of  prevention  adopted.    Typhoid  fever 

uiyiLizeu  uy  -x^-J  v^  v.^' pL  i.v^ 
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was  much  more  fatal  than  in  the  previous 
JWan-hoaa       7^^^*  *°^  though  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 

number  of  deaths  from  diarrhosa,  Mr.  Sprake- 
ling  considers  the  returns  unsatisfactory.    He  calls  in 

question  the  middens  and  ashpits,  and  urges 

^nd^ed.  *  ™°^®  ^Pl*'  *^^  frequent  flushing  of 
sewers.  The  water  supply  being  now  on  the 
'* constant*'  system,   this    might    easily  be 

Water.  done.     The  death-rate  for  the  year  was  16*5 

per  1,000. 

Bradford  (Yorks)  (Population,  229,721). —Dr.  James 
MacLintock's  first  annual  report  is  necessarily  of  a  some- 
what general  character,  as  his  short  tenure  of  oflSce  since 
September  1888  had  allowed  him  no  time  to  grapple  with 
the  sanitary  shortcomings  of  Bradford.  Yet  the  few  re- 
marks he  has  made  on  the  various  subjects  brought 
under  notice  show  that  he  is  fully  alive  to  their  relative 
importance,  and  that  he  will  in  the  future  bring  about 
measures  of  improvement.  The  statistics  which  he  has 
been  able  to  gather  indicate  a  fairly  good  condition  of 
public  health  during  the  year  1888.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  was  less  than  in  either  1886  or  1887,  in  spite  of  an 
increasing  population,  and  the  death-rate,  17*1  per  1,000, 
was  the  lowest  recorded  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Zymotic  diseases  showed  a  considerable  decrease,  and  the 
death-rate  fell  from  2*2  and  2-8  in  1886  and  1887  to  1*6* 
per  1,000.  From  phthisis  the  deaths  were  also  less,  and 
the  rate  equal  to  1*7  per  1,000. 

Cardiff  Rural  (Population,  17,888).— Dr.  R.  Pri- 
chard's  annual  report  for  1888  gives  a  favourable  record 
of  zymotic  disease  and  mortality,  the  death-rate  from 
these  causes  being  only  *55  per  1,000.  Measles  was 
prevalent  throughout  the  year,  but  of  so  mild  a  charac- 
ter as  to  cause  only  2  deaths.  A  fatal  case  of  diphtheria 
was  probably  due  to  infection  from  a  lady 
Diphtheria,  visitor  whose  child  had  died  from  diphthe- 
ritic croup  a  fortnight  previously.  Her 
clothing,  it  is  stated,  had  been  disinfected,  but  her  hair 
had  not.  Sporadic  cases  of  scarlet  fever  came  under 
notice  but  none  were  fataL  Due  attention  was  given  to 
sanitary  improvements.  Wherever  there  was  an  out- 
break of  infectious  disease  the  water  supply  was  care- 
fully investigated  and  the  drainage  looked  to,  and  the 
report  describes  many  serious  nuisances  which  were 
abated  during  the  year.  Urban  powers  having  been 
obtained  in  certain  parishes,  bye-laws  had 
Bye-laws.  to  be  made  for  those  places,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  of  revising  the  bye-laws  in 
all  the  parishes  in  which  they  are  in  force,  the  chief 
alteration  being  a  modification  of  the  conditions  as  to  the 
open  space  at  the  rear  of  a  building  so  as  to  enable  part 
of  the  space  to  be  provided  at  the  side  of  the  building. 

Glbator  Moor  (Population,  10,420). — The  fnvourable 
returns  which  Dr.  John  Eaton  was  able  to  make  for  the 
year  1888  speak  well  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
district.  The  death-rate  from  all  causes  was  18*8  per 
1,000.  No  deaths  were  registered  from  so-called  "  filth 
diseases,"  and  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  zymotic 
diseases  was  16,  exactly  one-fourth  of  the  number  that 
occurred  during  the  previous  year.  They  were  causod 
thus — Whooping  cough,  10 ;  erysipelas,  8  ;  croup,  1 ; 
puerperal  fever,  1 ;  rheumatic  fever,  1.  The  zymotic 
death-rate  for  1888  was,  therefore,  1*53,  which  is  about 
half  the  average  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  One-half  of 
the  zymotic  deaths  during  1888  occurred  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  one-fourth  of  them  during  the 
second  quarter,  three  deaths  during  the  third  quarter, 
and  only  one  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  Of  170 
nuisances  reported  only  two  remained  unabated  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  weak  points  in  the  sanitary  ad- 
ministration of  the  district  have  hitherto  been  the 
absence  of  complete  notification  of  cases  of 
Defective  infectious  disease  as  they  arise,  and  the 
JJJ^^J^  imperfect  methods  of  practising  isolation 
^^ItSr*  <^^  disinfection  when  such  diseases  are  epi- 
demic or  prevail  in  the  district.  These 
defects  Dr.  Eaton  hopes  to  see  ultimately  rectified. 


Ebbw  Vale  (Population,  17,000).— This  district  can- 
not be  said  to  rank  high  in  the  list  of  healthy  localities, 
when  on  the  showing  of  its  health  officer,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Davies,  its  death-rate  from  zymotic  diseases  was  for  the 
year  1888  as  high  as  6*7  per  1,000,  and  for  1887  6-23 
per  1,000.  The  mortality  among  children  under  the  age 
of  5  years  is  also  described  as  abnormal,  the  death-rate 
being  10-58  per  1,000  as  compared  with  one  of 
10*87  per  1,000  in  persons  above  5  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Davies  thinks  that  the  cause  is  mainly  to  be  found 
in  the  people  themselves,  in  their  indifference,  ignorance, 
and  neglect ;  and  the  report  confirms  this  statement  by 
numerous  instances  of  want  of  cleanliness,  &e.  As  re- 
gards  the  zymotic  mortality,  there  is  perhaps  some  reasoD 
to  be  found  in  the  attitude  of  the  authority  itself,  for 
although  a  fever  hospital  is  avulable,  it  was 
^^^^^  not  used  owing  to  the  absence  of  means  for 
"  conveying  patients  to  it.     It  must,  however, 

be  stated  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria,  and  that  an  epidemic  of  measles 
euid?*lc  oa'i"©*!  more  than  half  the  number  of  zymotic 
^  ™  *  deaths.  Mr.  Davies  makes  numerous  sag' 
gestions  for  improvement,  and  with  their  adoption  hopes 
for  more  favourable  statistics. 

Fribrn  Barnet  (Population,  6,896).— The  sanitary 
condition  of  this  district  at  the  end  of  1888  showed  a 
decided  improvement.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  to 
improve  dwelling  houses ;  nearly  all  are  now  connected 
with  the  new  system  of  sewerage;  the  scaven^g  has 
been  placed  on  a  better  footing;  and  paving  and 
making  up  of  roads  receive  deserved  atten- 
irap^  tion.     Mr.   Hugh  Stott  regrets  that  a  con- 

stant water  supply  has  not  yet  been  laid  to 
the  district,  and  he  would  also  like  to  seemore  energy 
displayed  in  compelling  ovnaers  to  remedy  sanitary  de- 
fects, especially  among  houses  of  the  poor.  The  deaths 
during  the  year  amoxmted  to  71,  and  the 
^vSh  death-rat^  was  10-2  per   1,000.      Whooping 

cough  was  very  fatal  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  caused  9  deaths.  Scarlatina  caused  1  death. 
There  was  not  a  single  case  of  typhoid  fever  or  diphtheria 
brought  under  notice. 

Gateshbad  (Population,  81,803).— In  his  annual  re- 
port for  1888, 1)r.  W.  Robinson  congratulates  his  autho- 
rity on  the  steadily  improving  sanitary  condition  of  the 
borough,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  which  he  has  col- 
lected for  the  past  ten  years.  A  steady  reduction  in  the 
general  death-rate,  zymotic  rate,  and  rate  of  infant 
mortality  attests  to  corresponding  improvements  in  the 
surroundings  of  the  population,  and  this  in  a  town  so 
essentially  a  <*  workman  s  town  "  as  Qateshead,  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  A  matter  for  some  anxiety  hai 
w  tar  '^^^^  *^®  inadequacy  of  the  water  supply  to 

eupply.  *®™®  outlying    parts   of    the  borough,  the 

chief  difficulty  being  on  the  score  of  the 
expense ;  but  this  will  now  be  overcome  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  compelling  the  water  company  to  supply  all 
parts,  irrespective  of  height  above  high  water  mark,  on 
equal  terms.     The  lai^e  privy  middens  are 
SSSfto**       gradually  being  replaced  with  small  covered 
middens.        ash-privies,    and    important    work   in   this 
direction  will  be  further  undertaken  by  some 
owners  of  property  in  the  south-east  ward.     Many  im- 
provements have  also  been  effected  in  the  condition  of 
dwellings.    No  necessity  arose  during  the  year  for  the 
closing  of  schools  consequent  on  outbreaks  of  epidemic 
disease.      The    value  of   the  hospital  *«* 
u^S  abundantly  evidenced    by  its  reception  « 

eight  typhus  fever  cases  from  croirded 
Typhus.  quarters  of  the  town,  where,  if  speedy  re- 
moval, disinfection,  and  destruction  of  bedding 
and  clothes  had  not  been  adopted,  a  most  severe  outbreak 
must  indubitably  have  taken  place.  The  death-rate  f<^ 
the  year  from  zymotic  diseases  was  1*6  per  1,000,  anQ 
from  all  causes  17*0,  the  lowest  of  any  year  in  the 
decade  1879-^8. 

Glakford  Brigo  Rural  (Population,  30,967).  — As 
far  as  sanitary  improvements  are  concerned,  Mr.  Moxoo 
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38  certun  that  in  some  parts  of  his  district 
mSSSt  fan-  *^®  inhabitants  are  beginning  to  reap  the 
proraments'.  ^niits.  He  instances  one  village  especially, 
where  the  general  rate  of  mortality  is  less  by 
8  to  the  1,000  since  1879,  and  where  only  13  deaths  have 
occurred  from  consnmption  during  that  period,  the  last 
being  in  1886.  He  is  of  opinion  that  these  circumstances 
are-  a  direct  result  of  better  sanitary  arrangements 
generally,  and  particularly  from  better  drainage  of 
subsoil  and  houses.  The  whole  district  has  gradually 
been  placed  in  better  sanitary  condition,  and  the  general 
result  is  one  of  relative  improvement  of 
Infimt  moi>  public  health.  The  great  mortality  among 
infants  which  used  to  distmguish  the  Iron- 
stone villages  has  become  much  more  moderate.  The 
death-rate  for  the  year  was  low  (14-9  per  1,000),  and 
there  was  but  little  prevalence  of  zymotic  sickness.  Visits 
of  advice  and  inspection  were  paid  to  several  villages 
where  outbreaks  occurred,  but  there  was  no  occasion  to 
recommend  the  closure  of  any  elementary  school  in  con- 
sequence. Whooping  cough  and  scarlet  fever  con- 
tributed most  to  the  death-roll  from  these  causes,  with  9 
and  6  deaths  respectively. 

Gloucsbtbbshirb  CoiCBiMED  (Population,  93,686). — 
With  reference  to  the  general  sanitary  condiition  of  this 
district,  Dr.  Francis  T.  Bond  reports  that  during  1888 
there  was,  with  the  exception  of  measles,  a  marked 
absence  of  all  forms  of  epidemic  disease,  and  a  decline  of 
.^^^^  .  mortality  to  a  lower  point  than  any  attained 
f^v^mrlL  ^™?fif  **^®  P***  ^^  years.  The  decline  in 
lence.  continued  fever,   which,    as    has    been  fre- 

quently pointed  out,  is  the  touchstone  of 
sanitary  progress,  and  which  had  in  1885  fallen  to  a  vexy 
low  level,  fell  lower  still  during  the  past  year,  and 
Dr.  Bond  thinks  has  reached  what  must  be  considered 
the  'Mrreducible  minimum,"  below  which  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  descend.  No  drainage  works  of  any  impor- 
tance were  carried  out  during  the  year,  but  the  routine 
work  of  inspection  and  removal  of  nuisances  was  carried 
on  as  satisfactorily  as  in  previous  years.  Dr.  Bond  gives 
the  sanitary  history  of  each  of  the  constituent  districts 
as  regard  zymotic  diseases,  and  describes  such  sanitary 
-work  as  was  planned  and  effected.  The  death-rate 
ranged  between  21*2  per  1,000  in  Tetbury  urban,  and 
10*5  in  Tetbury  rural  district,  the  gross  mortality  of  the 
11  districts  in  the  combination  being  at  the  rate  of  15*1 
per  1,000.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  those  portions  of  the 
district  in  which  the  death-rate  had  increased,  the 
increment  was  mainly  due  to  measles. 

Ht;dderbfibld  (Population,  91,419). — The  death-rate 
for  1888  was  exceptionably  faTourable,  and  Dr.  J.  Spottis- 
-woode  Cameron,  in  commenting  upon  it,  and  pointing  out 
the  possibility  of  its  still  further  reduction  during  the 
ourrent  decade,  draws  attention  to  certain  defects  in  the 
sanitary  defences  of  the  borough.  The  in- 
JjJJJ^2«^  sufficiency  of  the  hospital  accommodation  is 
^^  brought  out  by  the  less  favourable  returns 
of  hospital  mortality,  which  Dr.  Cameron  attributes  in 
part  to  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  the  wards  from  con- 
tinuous use.  '*No  ward,"  he  says,  '*  ought  to  be  kept 
full,  night  and  day,  for  months  together,  as  was  the  case 
with  our  over-crowded  scarlet  fever  wards  last  year." 
There  should  also  be  some  provision  for  isolating  diph- 
theria. Notwithstanding  its  \9X%e  area, 
Orar-czowd-  Huddersfield  is  very  much  over-crowded  in 
^'  some  parts,  a  great    want   being  tenement 

Sefoaeve-      houses    for    the  poorest   inhabitants.      The 
movaL  removal  of  refuse  should  be  expedited,  and 

Q^yn^  Bome  method  of  sewage  purification  adopted 

purification,  before  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  death- 
rate  can  be  looked  for,  and  much  might  also 
be  done  to  lessen  the  potency  of  certain  influences  of  the 
staple  industry  of  the  place,  (he  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics,  as  causes  of  iUneta.  Dr.  Cameron  reports  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  sickness  during  1888.  Small-pox 
broke  out  several  times,  and  measles  and  scarlet  fever 
Hooaein.  ''^®^'  ^^^  prevalent.  The  continued  pre- 
speotion.        valence  of  the  last-named   disease    directed 


the  house  inspection  chiefly  to  those  quarters  in  which 
disease  has  appeared.  The  houses  in  which  attacks  of 
the  notable  diseases  occurred  were  examined  and  defects 
dealt  with.  The  systematic  house-to-house  inspection 
was,  from  pressure  of  the  zymotic  house  inspection  work, 
for  most  of  the  year  in  abeyance. 

Jabbow  (Population,  30,000). — Dr.  A.  Campbell 
Munro  reports  that  the  death-rate  for  the  year  1888  was 
the  lowest  on  record,  as  was  also  the  rate  from  infectious 
diseases,  while  the  infantile  mortality-rate  of  only  1  year 
in  the  past  was  as  low  as  that  of  1888.  The  year  was 
an  uneventful  one,  regarded  from  the  sanitary  point  of 
view  ;  no  burning  questions  came  to  the  front,  and  the 
sanitary  administration  of  the  town  did  not  suffer  from 
the  lack  of  them.  The  year's  record  is  one  of  prosaic 
and — regarded  in  detail — insignificant  work.  A  satis- 
factory part  of  Dr.  Munro's  report  is  that  in 
SotiS*^tto7  '^^'^^^  ^^  shows  the  beneflt  wrought  by  the 
compxdsory  notification  of  disease  upon  the 
death-rate.  As  a  result  of  ten  years'  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  Act,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  17  per  cent, 
in  the  average  rate,  and  in  that  from  zymotic  diseases  no 
less  than  45  per  cent,  whilst  the  decrease  in  the  fatality 
from  the  notifiable  diseases  constituted  99  per  cent,  of  the 
total  decrease  in  the  zymotic  mortality.  These  results 
are  very  satisfactory,  and,  as  Dr.  Munro  remarks,  <*  they 
are  a  sufficient  reward  to  those  who  have  stood  faithfully 
by  the  system  through  good  and  evil  report."  Dr. 
Munro  refers  especially  to  '*  the  services  of  the  medical 
men  of  the  borough,  who  have  thrown  aside  all  thought 
of  personal  pique,  and  have  acted  loyally  throughout  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  town." 

Maidstome  (Population,  32,384).— Mr.  M.  A.  Adams' 
annual  report  for  1888,  though  favourable  as  regards 
vital  statistics,  does  not  describe  any  particular  progress 
in  matters  concerning  the  general  sanitary  condition  of 
the  town.  An  outbreak  of  diphtheria  servea 
Diphtheria,  as  the  text  for  an  able  discource  on  the 
nature  and  probable  origin  of  this  disease. 
Its  proximate  cause  being,  in  Mr.  Adams'  experience, 
invariably  associated  with  bad  sanitary  surroundings, 
especially  bad  drainage ;  he  endeavours  to  impress  upon 
the  public  the  risk  of  continuing  with  unflushed  house' 
drains,  badly  organized  refuse  disposal,  and  imperfect 
sanitary  inspection.  He  instances  the  outbreak  in  the 
Tovil  district,  where  there  had  been  great  neglect  in 
regard  to  flushing  the  closets,  and.  where,  consequently, 
there  were  stinking  drains  and  sewers.  It  was  here  that 
the  first  serious  effects  of  the  disease  manifested  them- 
selves, but  the  vigorous  action  taken  in  dealing  with  all 
defects  immediately  brought  the  outbreak  to  an  end. 
That  Maidstone  enjoys  undoubted  advantages  is  exem- 
plified by  the  fact  that  the  death-rates  of  1887  and  1888 
were  the  lowest  of  all  the  78  towns  specified  by  the 
Registrar-General,  and  the  rates  of  the  previous  10 
years  show  an  extraordinaxy  and  steady  decrease. 

Pbwbbt  Rubal  (Population,  12,000).--Dr.  Thoma* 
Clarke's  annual  report  is  brief,  but  evidences  a  due  atten- 
tion to  sanitary  routine.  An  epidemic  of  diphtheria  and 
two  outbreaks  of  scarlet  fever  necessitated  energetic 
action  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  and  this  had  a 
satisfactory  result.  Inspections  were  made  of  parishes,  &c. , 
and  all  the  dairies  were  personally  visited  by  the  health 
officer,  numerous  improvements  being  effected. 
te?S  at  ^^  ^°®  dairy  farm  cases  of  scarlet  fever  were 
dairy.  met  with,  and  strict  precautions  were  insti- 

tuted to  prevent  contamination  of  the  milk 
supply.  There  were  208  deaths  during  the  year,  being 
at  the  rate  of  16-51  per  1,000. 

Portsmouth  (Population,  189,576). — The  more  favour- 
able death-rate  which  Dr.  B.  H.  Mumby  was  able  to 
record  for  the  year  1888—18-7  per  1,000— the  lowest 
since  1888,  was  doubtless  attributable  in  part  to  the 
coolness  of  the  summer,  and  the  comparative  mildness  of 
the  autumn  months.  But  he  considers  that  this  does  not 
fully  explain  the  decrease  in  the  mortality.  Amongst  the 
zymotic  class  of  diseases  th^,  j^^s  were  66  less  than  the 
average  of  the  last  ten  years,  of 


which  number  the  22 
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fewer  deaths  from  diarrhoea  may  no  donbt  be  due  to 
climatic  causes,  bat  the  remaining  44  "were  dne,  Dr. 
Mmnby  would  fain  hope,  to  the  improved  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  borough  and  to  the  increased  vigilance  of 
the  officials  in  preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  dis* 
eases.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  how  the  death-rate  from 
the  seven  chief  zymotic  diseases  has  declined  since  1851. 
During  the  ten  years  1851-60  it  was  4*95  per  1,000  per 
annum;  during  the  next  ten  years  1871-80  it  fell  to  8*82, 
and  since  that  time  it  has  again  fallen  during  the  eight 
years  1881-88  to  2-93.  This  decided  improvement  in  the 
public  health  is  undoubtedly  due  in  a  very  great  measure 
to  the  superior  hygienic  conditions  under  which  the  in- 
habitants now  live.  The  rate  for  phthisis  or  consump- 
tion has  also  improved  continuously.     The  report  speaks 

most  favourably  of  the  working  of  the  <*  Gom- 
noStt»l5S7  P'Jsory  Notification  '*  Act.  By  its  means  a 
system.  very  large  number  of  insanitary  houses  have 

been  made  fit  to  live  in,  a  great  number  of 
children  living  in  infected  houses  kept  away  from  Board 
and  other  schools  receiving  the  Gk>vemment  grant,  many 
4sases  of  infectious  diseases  occurring  to  people  living  in 
houses  totally  unsuited  for  efficient  nursing  and  isolation, 
have  been  removed  to  the  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital, 
many  infected  premises  efficiently  disinfected,  and  at 
least  one  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  traced  to  its 
source  and  prevented  from  attaining  large  proportions. 
Dr.  Mumby  believes  that  the  public  of  Portsmouth  have 
great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  these  clauses. 

Saltley  rPopulation,  7,800).— Mr.  W.  G.  Oreswell's 
report  for  1888  is  a  conscientious  record  of  an  uneventful 
year,  but  does  not  present  any  features  of  special  interest. 
The  routine  sanitary  work  was  faithfully   carried  out, 

serious  epidemic  disease  being  conspicuous  by 
Measles.        its  absence.  Measles  was  very  prevalent,  and 

there  were  some  few  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria,  all  of  which  received  careful  attention.  The 
death-rate  showed  an  advance  on  that  of  the  previous 
year  (15*2  against  14*5  per  1,000),  but  amongst  deaths 
from  preventible  causes  tnere  was  a  slight  decrease. 

Spilsby  Rural  (Population,  25,816). — The  prevalence 
of  epidemic  disease  in  this  district  during  1888  was  a 
cause  of  considerable  anxiety.  Dr.  Walker  gives  a  very 
complete  account  of  each  outbreak,  with  the  measures 
Adopted  for  checking  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  also 

the  inquiries  made  into  the  origin  of  cases. 
SmaU-pox.      An    outbreak  of   small-pox  in  Alford  was 

most  successfully  controlled  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  temporary  hospital,   a  measure  which  con- 
tributed not  only  to  the  stamping  out  of  the 
JroriSOT        «*iB«»««»  ^^^  also  to  the  quieting  of  the  fears 
^  and  anxieties  of  the  inhabitants.     This  led 

to  the  consideration  of  some  permanent  provision  for  the 

district,  which  resulted  in  the  building  of  a 
h^tS  movable  hospital  as  best  suited  to  the  needs 
provided.       of  a  wide  and  sparsely  populated  area.     Not 

much  structural  work  was  accomplished 
during  the  year ;  but  in  spite  of  the  increased  death-rate, 
16*6  per  1,000,  Dr.  Walker  regards  the  general  sanitary 
condition  of  the  towns  and  villages  as  fairly  satisfactory. 

Some  interest  attaches  to  an  outbreak  of 
2J^^        typhoid  fever  in  the  town  of  Spilsby,  which 

seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  milk 
supply,  although  Dr.  Walker  failed  to  trace  the  exact 
source  of  contamination. 


Tjltport  Sewsraoe. — The  Commissioners  of  Tayport 
near  Dundee  recently  advertised  an  open  competition, 
and  they  finally  selected  a  scheme  designed  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Radford,  Civil  Engineer,  of  Nottingham,  as  the  most 
suitable  and  practicable  for  the  sewerage  of  their  district. 
The  scheme  consists  of  a  system  of  pipe  sewers  gravita- 
ting to  two  sea  outfalls  in  the  Firth  of  Tay.  Advantage 
is  taken  of  the  natural  falls  of  the  district,  and  the  sewage 
oan  be  discharged  at  all  states  of  the  tide.  Ample  inspec- 
tion, ventilation,  and  flushing  arrangements  are  provided. 
Mr.  Radford  will  be  engaged  to  superintend  these  works. 


QUARTERLY  REPORTS  OF  PUBLIC 
ANALYSTS. 


BiiiiaNQHAM.^Dr.  Alfred  Hill  reports  that  during  the 
year  1888,  753  samples  of  food,  drink,  and  drags,  were 
submitted  to  him  for  analysis.  Eighty-three  were  found 
to  be  adulterated,  the  per-centage  showing  a  slight 
diminution  on  that  of  the  previous  year,  having  fallen 

from  12  to  11  per  cent.  Thirty-three  or 
Milk.  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  milks  proved  to  be 

adulterated.  The  adulteration  took  the  usual 
forms,  viz. :  addition  of  water  or  abstraction  of  fat. 
Some  of  the  samples  had  been  tampered  with  in  both 
these  respects.     The  proportion  of  sophisticated  samples 

is  a  little  higher  than  in  1887.  Nine  of  the 
PepDer  samples  of  ale  had  an  excess  of  salt,  five  of 

CoTOeT*  ^^0  peppers  contained  long  pepper,  and  three 

of  the  six  samples  of  coffee  were  admixtures 
of    that    substance  with    chicory.      Of    the  thirty -five 

samples  purchased  as  butter,  seven  were 
Margarine,     really  margarine ;  two  of  them  were  sold  ss 

maxigarine,  but  were  not  labelled  as  such. 
The  whole  of  the  samples  of  chewing  gum  contained 
para£9n  wax,  as  did  also  six  of  the  46  samples  of  sugar 

confectionery.  So  many  as  nine  of  tho  fifteen 
Laxd.  samples  of   lard  contained  cotton-seed  oil, 

while  the  fat  in  one  of  the  samples  of  cheese 
consisted  of  margarine,  and  not  butter.  One  of  the 
oatmeals  contained  barley-meal,  while  all  the  samples  of 
bread  and  flour  and  other  miscellaneous  artiples  sub- 
mitted to  analysis  were  unadulterated. 

St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Gbeen. — A  case  is  cited  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Stokes  in  a  report  to  the  vestry  of  St. 
Matthew,  Bethnal  Green,  which  opens  out  a  new  aspect 
of  the  possibilities  of  evading  the  Adulteration  Acts.    In 

purchasing  samples  of  coffee,  the  word 
'*  Coffee."       "  coffee  "  only  was  used,  but  on  examining 

the  packets  in  which  the  samples  were  con- 
tained, they  were  found  to  contain  the  notice,  «  This  is 
sold  as  a  mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory."  Analysis 
showed  that  one  contained  50  and  the  other  60  per  cent, 
of  chicory.  Now,  chicory  can  be  bought  for  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  price  of  coffee.  The  sanitary  committee 
desiring  to  test  whether,  by  the  use  of  such  a  labeli 
a  vendor  could  supply,  at  an  additional  profit  to  himself, 
an  article  not  asked  for,  directed  a  summons  to  be  issued 
against  one  of  the  vendors.  The  case  was  heard  by  Mr. 
Bushby,  and  was  ably  presented  on  behalf  of  the  vestry 
by  Inspector  Lap  worth.  The  magistrate,  however,  ruled 
that  the  label  was  sufilcient  protection  in  the  case  of 
coffee.  This  is  an  unfortunate  decision,  since  it  allows 
coffee  vendors  to  sell  as  coffee  a  mixture  containing  any 
amount  of  chicory  if  only  somewhere  on  the  packet  are 
the  words  <'  Sold  as  a  mixture."  Such  packets  arc  fre- 
quently covered  with  advertisements  of  the  other  goods 
of  the  establishment,  so  that,  without  carefully  reading 
through  the  whole  of  it,  the  notice  of  adulteration  may 
be  missed.  In  the  case  of  children,  blind  people,  and 
those  unable  to  read,  it  is  absurd  to  call  this  a  notice. 
Coffee  is  the  only  article  in  which  such  a  loop-hole  for 
adulteration  is  tolerated. 

Paddihgtox. — Mr.  Alfred  W.  Stokes  reports  that  of 
60  samples  of  food  submitted  to  him  during  the  quarter 
ended  June  24  last,  only  seven,  all  of  milk, 
Jj°||^^-        were  found  to  be  adulterated.     With  one  ex- 
ception the  vendors  were  prosecuted — ^three 
successfully — and  fines  were  imposed,  but    the    other 
cases  fell  through  on  account  of  informality  in  the  mode 
of  summoning.       Some   samples   of  tinned 
J™^  meat  were  found  to  be  pure  and  wholesome, 

and  were  quite  free  from  any  metallic  salts 
derived  from  the  tin  or  solder  of  the  vessels  in  which 


they  were  contained. 
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SURVEYORS'   AND    SANITARY 
INSPECTORS'  REPORTS. 


Smoka 
Anisanoe, 


BiBMiNOHAM. — The  number  of  notices  served  to  abate 
Bideanoes  dnring  1888  by  Mr.  Parker,  was  15,185,  com- 
prising an  endless  variety.  "  Drains  **  were,  as  nsnal,  a 
most  fertile  source  of  nuisance,  whilst  dirty  houses,  filthy 
privies,  Ac,  also  exacted  a  large  amount  of  attention.  A 
number  of  samples  of  well-water  were  tested 
^^^*«"^  and  found  to  be  impure,  and  48  wells  were 
*°*^^*'^'  ordered  to  be  closed.  The  number  of  observa- 
tions made  during  the  year  by  the  three  assistant  inspectors 
appointed  to  watch  for  and  report  on  any  excessive 
emission  of  dense  smoke  from  the  chinmeys 
of  manufactories  in  the  city  was  8,822.  The 
discharge  of  black  smoke  for  longer  periods 
than  is  allowable  was  observed  on  242  occasions ;  179 
manufacturers  were  cautioned  not  to  repeat  the  offence, 
and  59  were  summoned  before  the  magistrates  and 
mulcted  in  penalties  and  costs  amounting  altogether  to 
£54. 

Bkadfobd  (Population  229,721).— Mr.  Jas.  Chambers 
gives  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  work  carried  out 
-under  his  supervision  during  1888.  It  was  mainly  of  a 
routine  character,  but  very  comprehensive  and  fully  up  to 
the  average  of  former  years.  This  is  clearly  seen  by 
referring  to  an  abstract  included  in  the  report  of  the 
work  of  the  eight  years  1880  to  1888,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  gradual  changes  of  direction  the  work  has 
taken.  The  inspection  of  houses  where  infectious  diseases 
occurred  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind,  that  duty 
having  been  undertaken  only  since  1885.  The  closing  of 
cellar  dwellings  may  also  be  cited,  the  num- 

dS!iSinn    ^^  ^  ^^^  ^"*  ^^*»  ^"^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^y-  ^* 

must  also  be  noted,  however,  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  cases  of  over-crowding  reported, 
and  that  the  numbers  relating  to  the  cleansing  of  premises 
and  their  surroundings  have  largely  increased.  The  abo- 
lition of  privies  and  ash-pits  has  been  vigorously  effected 

where  possible,  so  that  whereas  1,786  were 
ni^nnoes       converted  or  improved  in  1880,  the  number 

has  gradually  fallen  in  recent  years,  till  in 
1888  only  884  had  to  be  dealt  with.    Of  227  samples  of 

food  submitted  to  the  borough  analyst  for 
S^^food.    "''•'^y"^**  214  were  certified  as  genuine,  the 

adulterated  samples  consisting  of  4  of  milk, 
6  of  butter,  and  1  of  whisky. 

Jabrow  (Population  80,000).— Mr.  £.  Bate/s  annual 
report  for  1888  shows  that  a  good  deal  of  attention  was 
given  to  all  the  details  which  make  up  the  sum  of  sani- 
tary work.  A  considerable  proportion  of  energy  was 
devoted  to  controlling  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases. 
■nA..H  "^^  infected  houses  were  visited  by  the  in- 
^J2^^  **' spector,   and    the    occupier    of    each  house 

visited  was  served  vrith  a  notice  to  disinfect 
the  sick  room,  together  with  a  printed  form  of  instruc- 
tions drawn  up  by  the  medical  officer  of  health.  A  great 
number  of  the  infected  houses  were  also  visited  during 
the  illness  to  see  that  the  notices  to  disinfect,  Ao,,  were 
carried  out.  Mr.  Batey  states  that  in  no  case  were  legal 
proceedings  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  notices 
under  the  Public  Health  Act.  A  great  improvement  is 
being  effected  in  the  substitution  of  dry  ash-closets  for 
iDMtnitary  and  dilapidated  ash-pits. 

POBTSMODTH  (Population  189,575).— Mr.  F.  Bell  makes 
a  good  report  for  1888,  and  shows  that  considerable 
vigilance  has  been  exercised  in  tracing  out  and  dealing 
with  nuisances.  There  were  517  visits  made  to  the 
common  lodging  houses ;  2,851  visits  were  made  to  the 
various  dairies,  cowsheds,  and  milkshops,  and  1,712 
visits  were  made  to  the  different  bakehouses.  As  many 
as  665  complaints  relative  to  nuisances  were  made  at  the 
office  and  received  attention ;  915  rooms  were  fumigated  ; 
546  drains  were  tested.  Disinfectants  were  supplied  at 
every  house  where  cases  of  infectious  disease  occurred. 


ILLUSTRATED  SANITARY  PATENTS. 


15,880.     (18880     Impbovembkts   Relatiito   to   the 

FiLTBATION  OP  WaTRR  AND    TO    APPARATUS    ThBREFOR. 

George  David  Gbrson,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Hamburg, 
Germany.     [8d.] 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the  method 
of  and  apparatus  for  purifying  water,  and  the  object  of 
the  same  is  to  provide  means  for  continuously  purifying 
water  by  first  separating  matters  mechanically  suspended 
therein  to  obtain  clear  water  for  industrial  purposes,  and 
then  converting  the  latter  by  means  of  a  second  filtration 
into  water  suitable  for  drinking  purposes. 

The  figure  shows  an  elevation  of  a  pair  of  primary 
filters  partly  in  section. 


The  apparatus  employed  for  the  primary  filtration  con 
sists  preferably  of  two  or  more  cylindrical  upright  vessels 
carried  by  trunnions  supported  on  suitable  piUar-blocks 
allowing  the  filters  to  be  turned  in  a  vertical  plane. 

The  filtering  material  in  these  filters  consists  of  sponges 
preferably  impregnated  with  tannate  of  iron,  forming  an 
msoluble  antiseptic  precipitate  in  the  pores  of  the  filtering 
materials,  and  preventing  the  development  of  any  organic 
fermentative  germs,  placed  between  two  sieves  or  per- 
forated plate ;  the  lower  one  being  fitted  loosely  within 
the  vessels,  and  may  be  moved  up  and  down  in  the  latter 
by  a  screw  extending  through  a  stuffing  box  below  the 
lower  end  of  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  the 
sponges  properly  together,  and  to  squeeze  oat  the  residual 
impurities  detained  from  the  water.  This  pressing  out  of 
the  sponges  is  of  great  advantage,  as  the  cleansing  of  the 
same  by  properly  cleaned  water  which  passes  the  filtering 
materials  in  opposite  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  water  to 
be  purified  will  be  considerably  facilitated.  Upon  the 
upper  perforated  plate  may  be  placed  in  certain  cases 
layers  of  pumice  stones  of  different  sizes,  and  previously 
treated  by  an  insoluble  iron  salt,  such  as  tannate  of  iron. 

The  apparatus  to  be  used  for  the  secondary  filtration 
are  essentially  of  the  same  construction,  with  the  only 
difference  that  the  mechanism  for  pressing  the  filtering 
materials  is  omitted  in  the  secondary  cylindrical  vessels, 
only  layers  of  impregnated  pumice  stones  of  different 
granulation  being  required. 

The  arrangement  of  a  complete  set  of  filters  as  em- 
ployed for  continuous  working  consists  in  placing  the 
secondary  filters  beneath  the  primary  filters,  and  the 
water  to  be  treated  is  forced  by  a  proper  pressure  up 
through  the  primary  filters  then  down  pipes  on  the  out' 
side  and  up  through  the  secondary  filters  whence  it  is 
conducted  to  a  reservoir  or  supply  tap. 

There  are  contrivances  to  facilitate  the  proper  cleansing 
of  the  filtering  agents,  and  for  drawing  off  water  at  inter- 
mediate stages,  and  various  modifications  and  develop- 
ments of  the  various  parts  of  the  apparatus  generally 
described  above,  which  we  cannot  here  more  particularly 
detail. 

Claim, — The  filtering  apparatus  as  particularly  de« 
scribed  and  illustrated  ^,J|^f  ^^^aijtiomqjmtf^ 
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10,979.  (1889.)  Improvkmbnts  in  B'lap  Valves 
FOR  Sewers  or  Drains.  Henry  Munday,  Major 
H.A.G.,  23,  Oakley  Square,  and  Henry  Walker,  15, 
Henrietta  Mews,  Brunswick  Square,  London.     [6d.] 

This  invention  relates  to  the  construction  of  a  flap 
valve  for  sewers  and  drains  that  shall  be  more  easily  re- 
paired or  replaced  by  new 
than  the  flap  valves  now  in 
general  use,  which  are  bingod 
to  the  facing  of  the  drain 
itself. 

The  f!gure  shows  a  flap 
valve  and  seating  according 
to  this  invention,  in  vertical 
section.  The  frame  is  a  cast- 
ing made  with  an  inclined 
facing  A,  with  a  circular  hole 
through  it  covered  by  the  flap. 
On  each  side  of  the  facing  is  a 
projecting  rib  G,  with  a  flange 
D  at  each  side,  so  that  when 
the  frame  is  built  into  the 
brickwork  it  is  flrmly  held. 
At  the  back  of  the  facing  A 
there  is  a  semi-cylindrical 
seating  E  to  receive  the  end 
of  the  sewer  or  drain  pipe 
which  abuts  against  the 
facing. 

Above  the  facing  a  recess 
is  formed  between  two  hori- 
zontal ribs  F  and  G,  this 
recess  being  large  enough  to 
admit  a  wrench  for  screwing 
up  nuts  on  the  hinge  bolts  H. 
If  the  bolts  become  slack, 
as  they  are  apt  to  do,  access 
to  them  for  tightening  up  is 
readily  obtained,  or  new  bolts  can  be  inserted. 

Claim, — In  the  seating  frame  of  a  sewer  flap  valve  for 
a  sewer  or  drain,  forming  a  recess  between  two  horizontal 
ribs  to  give  access  to  the  nuts  of  the  hinge  bolts,  as 
described. 

11,660.  (1889.)  Process  for  Producing  Hard 
Soap  from  Vbobtablb  or  Animal  Fats,  or  a  Mixture 

THEREOF,   AND     GaUSTIO   AlKALINB    SOLUTIONS   WITHOUT 

Employing  Garbonates  of  Alkalis  or  Ghloridb  of 
Natrium.     Heinrich  Schuster,  Leudsiedel,  Germany. 

The  said  process  consists  in  first  mixing  a  suitable 
quantity — for  instance,  100  kilogranmies  of  vegetable  or 
animal  fats,  or  of  a  mixture  of  both  fats,  with  the  same 
quantity  in  weight  of  a  purely  caustic  alkaline  solution  of 
high  percentage — ^not  below  85  Beaum4,  without  any 
addition  of  carbonate  of  alkalis.  By  slow  intermissive 
heating  of  the  mixture  obtained,  and  spontaneous  heating 
thereof,  the  fats  within  a  few  hours  are  completely 
saponified  with  the  alkaline  solutions  of  high  percentage, 
and  a  hard  solution  is  produced  without  the  addition  of 
salt. 

Claim, — The  process  described  above. 

12,808.  (1889.)  An  Improved  Portable  Shower 
Bath  or  Shampooing  Douche.  Henry  John  Garbutt, 
22,  Younge  Park,  HoUoway,  London.     [6d.] 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  means  for 
raising  a  lai^e  volume  of  water  above  the  head  and  dis- 
charging it  in  the  form  of  a  shower  or  douche,  which  shall 
be  much  more  efficient  and  complete  than  the  sponge,  or 
small  vessels  that  are  now  used  to  obtain  this  end. 

The  invention  consists  In  forming  a  receptacle  of  thin 
metal,  such  as  tin  or  similar  material,  to  hold  about  one 
gallon  of  water.  This  receptacle  is  fitted  at  the  bottom 
with  a  valve  which,  when  open,  allows  the  water  to  escape 
through  a  rose,  which  distributes  it  after  the  manner  of 
a  shower. 

Two  handles  arc  provided  to  raise  this  receptacle  over 
the  head  of  the  person  desiring  to  use  the  same,  and  a 


lever  attachment  is  fitted  to  the  valve  so  that  this  can 
be  easily  opened  by  the  finger  or  thumb  of  the  person 
using  the  apparatus  at  the  time  he  is  holding  it  over  his 
head. 

The  action  of  this  apparatus  will  readily  be  understood 
from  the  figure  without  further  explanation. 

A  ring  or  rest  is  formed  on  the  underside  of  the  recep- 
tacle, which  rests  on  the  head  of  the  person  using  the 
bath,  so  as  to  relieve  his  arms  of  some  of  the  weight. 

Claim, — A  portable  shower  bath  or  shampooing  douche 
as  described. 

12,457.  (1889.)  Improvements  in  Water-Olosets. 
William  Bunting,  jun.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
[8d.] 

This  invention  relates  more  particularly  to  that  class 
of  water-closets  known  as  the  *<  Bostel"  patent  closets. 
The  figure  represents  a  section  of  the  apparatus. 


The  water-closet  is  made  of  a  single  piece  of  porcelain 
or  earthenware,  and  consists  primarily  of  a  bowl  or  basin 
2,  a  vertical  trunk  or  chamber  8,  a  trap  4,  and  an  outlet 
5.  The  bottom  of  the  bowl  is  made  dishing  to  hold  a 
small  quantity  of  water  at  all  times ;  and  the  top  of  the 
bowl  is  provided  with  a  flushing  rim  7,  having  a  slot  8  at 
the  front  of  the  bowl,  and  a  series  of  perforations  9 
around  each  side  of  the  bowl  for  the  discharge  of  the 
flushing  water. 

The  trunk  is  located  at  the  rear  of  the  closet,  and  about 
centrally  of  the  bowl.  It  is  curved  and  bent  forward 
slightly  at  its  upper  end,  and  is  formed  with  an  opening 
10,  through  whicn  access  may  be  obtained  to  the  trunk 
or  trap,  and  through  whioh  these  portions  may  be  venti- 
lated. 

Formed  integral  with  the  bowl  and  the  upper  portion 
of  the  trunk  are  conduits  12,  which  pass  on  either  side  of 
the  opening  10,  and  connect  to  the  vertical  inlet  18.  The 
forward  ends  of  these  conduits  communicate  with  the 
flushing  rim  7  on  each  side  of  the  centre  at  the  rear  of  the 
bowl.  All  the  foregoing  is  constructed  in  one  piece,  thus 
saving  the  cost  of  bends  and  metal  fixings  for  supply 
pipes,  &G. 

When  the  flushing  of  the  closet  is  put  into  operation, 
the  water  rushes  down  the  supply  pipe  17,  through  the 
conduits  12-12,  and  round  the  rim  7,  issuing  with  con- 
siderable force  from  the  valve  8,  and  also  from  the  per- 
forations 9  round  the  sides  of  the  bowl,  thus  efifecting  a 
complete  cleansing  of  the  bowl  all  round,  and  a  specially 
forcible  flow  of  water  from  the  front  of  the  bowl  to  the 
trap  and  waste  at  the  rear,  which  causes  the  closet  bowl 
to  be  emptied  and  cleansed  with  great  rapidity  and 
efficiency. 

Claim. — In  a  water-closet  having  a  bowl  provided  with 
a  flushing  rim  and  a  trunk,  two  rearwardly  projectinsr 
conduits  formed  integral  or  of  a  piece  with  the  bowl  and 
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tTQDk,  commanicatiiig  with  the  flashing  rim  on  opposite 
sides,  &c.,  as  described. 

12,801.  (1889.)  Ax  Impboybd  Ball  or  Float 
Cistern  Yalyb.  Richard  Mill,  5,  Val  Plaisant, 
Jersey.     [6d.] 

This  invention  relates  to  that  class  of  ball  or  float 
cistern  valves  in  which  the  water  is  admitted  to  the 
reservoir  or  tank  by  the  fall  of  the  float  or  ball,  and  the 
supply  or  passage  of  the  water  stopped— on  the  ascent  of 
the  float — by  virtue  of  the  pressure  of  the  service  water 
contained  within  the  supply  pipes  from  the  main  forcing 
the  valve  which  regulates  the  admission  of  the  water 
securely  down  on  its  seating. 

The  drop  valve  is  situated  within  a  cylinder  or  pipe 
communicating  with  the  service  main,  and  the  said  valve 
is  acted  upon  by  the  free  end  of  a  lever,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  attached  to  a  ball  or  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  within  the  cistern.  When  the  water  sinks  in  the 
dstem  the  ball  or  float  falls,  forcing  up  the  free  end  of 
the  lever  and  thus  raising  the  drop  valve  which  then 
admits  water  into  the  cistern  until  it  rises  sufBciently  to 
take  the  weight  of  the  float  when  the  valve  closes  again 
by  virtue  of  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  water  in  the 
service  main.  Thus  it  will  be  easily  seen  the  pressure  of 
water  in  the  service  main  materially  assists  in  closing  the 
▼alvo  and  aiding  the  action  of  the  float  or  ball. 

CJaim. — The  contrivance  in  which  the  pressure  of 
service  water  closes  the  inlet  orifice,  in  combmation  with 
the  various  parts  as  described  in  the  specification 
quoted. 

♦ 

LIST  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS 

RELATING  TO  SANITATION. 

From  Oct.   i,   1889,  to  Oot.   24,   1889. 

[Thii  List  18  specially  cotnpiled  for  the  Sanitary  Record 
by  Messrs.  Rayner  ff  Cassell,  Patent  Agents,  ^7, 
Chancery  Lane,  Holbom,  from  whom  all  further 
information  relating  to  Patents  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation, gratuitously. "^ 

October  1.  —  No.  15,410.  Gso.  Wallsb,  <8,  Park  Street, 
Southwark.  An  air-tight  door  or  cover  for  drains,  manholes, 
fnapection  shafts,  &c. 

October  4.— No.  x^,<84.  J  as.  Millar  Maetik,  xao.  South 
Buck,  Canongate,  EdiiiDurgh.  An  improved  steam  washing- 
machine. 

No.  i5>585-  JossPH  Easbt,  161,  Spring  Yale  Bood,  Shei&dd. 
Torks.  An  improved  automatic  apparatus  for  dry-closets  ana 
^Tater-doaets. 

No.  15,600.  Oscar  Bbllavt,  7,  Renfrew  Terrace,  Nunhead 
Xane,  Peckham  Bye.  Improvements  in  dust-bins  and  for  pro- 
^din^  sanitation  thereof,  to  be  called  '*  The  Beal  Sanitary  Dust- 
Bin.' 

No.  15,646.  Sakubl  Watkin  Carltov,  46,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
Xondon.  House  refuse  destructor  for  such  as  vegetable,  fish, 
end  other  subetanoee. 

October  7.— No.  15,684.  Edwik  Whitarb,  8,  Quality  Court, 
Xxmdon.  Improved  stench  and  draught  preventer  for  sink 
pipe*.  

October  8.— No.  15.764.  Whiffin  Mobtaoub,  10,  Falcon 
Avenue,  Aldersgate  Street.  A  safety  sanitary  towel-siispender 
and  stocking  suspender  combined. 

October  14.— No.  16,160.  Emilb  Lboh  Thbophilb  Gabon, 
JrLivs  Fbbdistakd  Stanislaus  Gabon  &  Amblie  Eliza  Pau- 
^•inb  Gabon,  Gray's  Inn  Gbambers,  20,  High  Holbom.  London. 
Improvements  relating  to  washing-machines. 

October  16.— No.  16,383.  Thomas  Allbn  Bullouoh,  6,  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  or  appertaining  to  filters 
for  filtering  smdge  and  other  semi-liquid  matter. 

No.  16,336.  Ebnbst  Smith,  9  ft  10,  Southampton  Buildings, 
Xiondon.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  making  earthenware 
socket-pipes. 

October  17.— No.  16,347.  Gbobob  Hbbschbll  &  Fbbdk. 
'Wallacb  Kitto,  5,  West  Street,  Finsbury  Gircus.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manmacture  of  soap  tablets. 

No.  16,^69.  Jambs  Obchabdson,  15.  Water  Street,  Liverpool. 
Improveid  means  of,  and  apparatus  to  be  used  for  disinfecting 
and  for  destroying  vermin  and  like  purposes. 

No.  16,364.  John  Bbll  Millar,  Sun  Foundry,  Glasgow, 
fiondering  urinal  plates  incapable  of  being  written  upon. 


October  18.— No.  16,499.  Bichabd  Ghables  Gbbvillb,  45, 
Southampton  Buildings,  London.  Improvements  in  and  re- 
lating to  nltoring  apparatus. 

October  23.- No.  16,708.  Gabl  Baswitc,  34,  Southampton 
Buildings,  London.  Improvements  in  the  treatment  of  textiles, 
by  means  of  copper  and  ammonia,  for  the  purpose  of  mftir^ng 
them  waterproof  and  uninflammable. 

No.  16,720.  William  Dundas  Scott-Honcbiepf,  86,  Newman 
Street,  London.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  syphon-cistems 
for  flushing  purposes. 

No.  16,746.  Geobob  Whitb  Thomas,  7,  Staple  Inn,  Middlesex, 
An  improved  filter. 

October  24.— No.  16,768.  Hbnbt  Jambs  Wilson,  130,  Queen's 
Boad,  Hastings.    The  *'  Thorough"  ventilation  of  hats. 

No.  16,831.  William  Cowan,  Buccleuch  Street  Works,  Edin- 
burgh. Improvements  in  flushing  cisterns  and  other  vessels  for 
discharging  water. 

No.  16,957.  Edwin  Whitakeb,  8,  Quality  Gourt,  London. 
Improvements  in  dish-plates  and  in  wator-closet  apparatus. 

SPECIFIGATIONS  PTTBLISHED.-x888. 

17,04a.    TwBBDiB.    Disinfectant.    4d. 
17,433.    Utlbt.    Ventilators,    as. 

Wasdbll.    Syphon  flushixur  cisterns.   8d. 

Gbboobt  k  McDonald.    Filtering  material.    4d. 

Gbbson.    Filtering  water.    8d. 

KnrosBTT.    Antiseptics,  &c.    4d. 

14,108.    Glabk  ft  OTHBBS.    Treating  scwage.    is.  id. 

The  above  Specifications  may  be  had  from  Messrs. 
Rayner  &  Cassell,  Patent  Agents,  87,  Chancery  Lane,  at 
tho  prices  quoted. 


17.440 
18*177 
15.330. 
»5.994- 


NEW   INVENTIONS. 


DR.  DETTWEILKR'S  POCKET  FLASK  FOR  THE 

DISPOSAL  OF  THE  SPUTA  IN  PHTHISIS. 
Thb  accompanying  illustrations  represent  a  small  flask 
densed  by  Dr.  Dettweiler,  of  Frankenstein,  which  he 
snggeste  every  consumptive  person  should  carry  and 
always  expectorate  into,  instead  of  depositing  the  sputa 
into  handkerchiefs,  or  on  the  pavement  of  the  streets, 
on  the  floor  of  rooms,  railway  carriages,  &q.  It  is  thus 
hoped  that  the  great  danger  of  infection  arising  from  dried 
sputa  when  inhaled  as  dust  will  be  minimised. 


Flask  dosed. 


Section  of 


The  small  apparatus  is  constructed  on  tho  principle  of 
the  safe  ink-bottle,  and  is  furnished  with  a  closely-fitting 
spring  lid  at  one  end,  and  a  screw-off  mount  for  emptying 
at  the  other.  Its  contents  may  be  disinfected  by  a  solu- 
tion of  perchloride  of  mercury  (1  to  200).  The  flask 
can  be  conveniently  carried  by  male  patiente  in  the 
breast  pockets  of  their  coats,  but  is  too  large  for  females 
unless  kept  in  a  hand-bag  or  basket.  A  larger  lower 
aperture  woxdd  be  an  improvement,  but,  on  tiie  whole, 
it  is  an  ingenious  and  handy  contrivance  to  meet  a  great 
want. 

Messrs.  Krohne  and  Sessemann,  of  8,  Duke  Street, 
Manchester  Square,  London,  are  the^MtV^^'^^ 
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REVIEWS. 


The  Human  Foot ;  its  Form  and  Structure,  Functions  and 

Clothing,    By  T.  S.  Ellis,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the 

Qeneral  Infirmary  at  Glonoester.    J.  &  A.  Ohnrchill, 

pp.  150. 

No  apology  is  required  for  the  appearance  of  this  oare- 
ful  essay.  But  the  author  adduces  proof  of  a  want,  in 
the  fact  that  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for 
the  Adyancement  of  Technical  Education  (to  quote  the 
awkward  title  of  a  raluable  institution),  includes  amongst 
its  subjects  for  examination  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  foot,  yet  that  in  this  subject  alone  it  suggests  no 
book  of  reference.  Mr.  Ellis  has  special  qualifications, 
arising  out  of  a  severe  accident  to  his  own  foot,  which  oc- 
curred many  years  ago,  and  which  first  directed  his 
attention  to  the  subject.  An  important  outcome  of  this 
experience  was  the  discovery,  which  he  claims,  of  a  better 
method  of  treating  fiat-foot,  chiefly  by  the  adoption  of 
suitable  muscular  exercises,  an  improvement  akin  to  that 
which  in  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  substitutes  muscu- 
lar exercises  for  mechanioal  support. 

The  book  is,  however,  far  from  being  a  systematic 
treatise,  and  cannot  claim  to  serve  as  a  text-book.  Except 
that  it  is  prefaced  by  a  lucid  elementary  account  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  foot,  it  contains  no  attempt  at  a  division 
of  subjects,  and  is  presumably  intended  to  be  studied  as 
a  whole.  Partly  for  this  reason,  it  would  certainly  give 
even'to  technical  students  somewhat  hard  reading,  not- 
withstanding its  excellent  type  and  abundant  illustra- 
tions. 

The  author,  full  of  original  thought,  has  special  views 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  feet  to  the  erect  posture, 
and  these  he  applies  to  walking  and  standing,  as  practised 
alike  in  civil  and  military  life,  as  well  as  to  the  prolonged 
standing  of  persons  whose  occupations  call  for  it.  He 
deprecates  all  degrees  of  the  ordinary  or  ** military" 
attitude,  viz.  with  the  toes  turned  outwards,  and  in  this 
reluctantly  disagrees  with  the  late  Dr.  Parkes.  Here, 
and  throughout  tbe  book,  he  usefully  insists  on  the 
essential  fact  that  in  normal  feet  the  great  toe  on  its  inner 
side  preserves  a  straight  line  continued  from  the  heel, 
whilst  the  chief  line  of  action  in  the  foot,  described  after 
Professor  Meyer,  of  Zurich,  as  "Meyer's  line,"  passes 
from  the  centre  of  the  heel  through  the  mesial  line  of  the 
great  toe.  In  standing,  the  best  position,  Mr.  Ellis  be- 
lieves, is  that  in  which  the  inner  sides  of  the  two  feet  are 
parallel,  the  arch  thus  holding  its  *'  strong "  position, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  feet  acting  to  the  best  advantage. 
This,  he  calls  the  <<  four  square  position."  He  compares 
it  to  that  of  a  tower,  and  quotes  the  words  of  the  poet, 
"a  tower  four-square  to  every  wind  of  Heaven." 
Similarly  in  walking,  the  **  four-square  position  should  be 
maintained ;  **  thus  each  foot,  as  placed  in  firm  position 
at  every  step,  is  ready  to  be  lifted  at  the  next  step 
along  a  line  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  foot  can  act 
most  advantageously  upon  the  great  toe. 

Now  it  may  be  admitted  that  in  the  "  four-square  " 
position  the  muscles  of  the  first  toe  can  act  at  greater 
advantage.  But  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  appear  to  deal  with 
Parkes'  opinion  that  the  action  of  more  massive  muscles, 
viz.  those  of  the  thigh,  is  advantageously  associated  with 
a  partly  everted  position  of  the  foot.  The  author*s 
special  experience  has  led  him  to  concentrate  attention  on 
the  comparatively  diminutive  muscles  of  the  foot  itself. 
The  non-medical  reader  or  high-class  mechanic,  to  whom 
the  book  is  lai^gely  directed,  might  indeed  rise  from  its 
perusal  with  the  impression  that  the  great  muscles  of  the 
thigh,  pelvis,  and  back  had  an  inferior  share  in  locomo- 
tion as  compared  with  those  of  the  foot. 

Further,  in  his  careful  consideration  of  the  foot-muscles, 
the  author  appears  to  minimize  the  mechanical  conditions 
which,  apart  from  muscular  action,  give  stability  to  the 
erect  posture  alike  in  standing  and  walking.  For  instance, 
while  in  parts  of  the  book  he  admits  the  value,  for  sup- 
port, of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  on  another  page,  speaking 
uf  this  structure,  which  is   surely  Nature^s  type  of  a 


leading  form  in  architecture,  serving  for  stability,  he 
puzzles  us  by  stating  that  the  leading  use  of  the  arch  is 
to  afford  protection  to  the  muscles,  nerves,  veins,  &c. 
In  like  manner,  the  use  of  an  extended  base  in  standing 
and  walking  appears  to  receive  but  little  attention  in  the 
book  before  us,  although  it  is  admitted  that  in  fatigue, 
separation  and  eversion  of  the  feet  is  naturally  resorted 
to. 

The  position  of  the  feet  in  the  military  attitude  of 
'*  attention  **  is  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Parkes  to  be  fatiguing 
when  prolonged,  their  eversion  at  the  angle  of  60**  being 
excessive,  and  the  heels  being  too  near  together.  But 
this  abuse  being  admitted,  it  must  surely  be  difficult  to 
deny  that  due  and  proper  extension  of  the  base  leads  to 
stability  and  economy  of  muscular  force,  whether  the 
body  be  so  placed  that  its  weight  temporarily  rests  on 
one  foot  or  on  both  acting  in  combination.  The  principle 
of  this  extended  base  is  well  marked  in  the  feet  of  other 
bipeds  than  man,  as  when  birds  actually  sleep  on  a  single 
expanded  foot.  It  appears  in  the  lateral  expansion  of 
the  toes  when  the  human  foot  is  pressed  upon  the  ground. 
And  this  latter  advantage  is  favoured  by  the  interesting 
fact  which  the  author  himself,  in  connection  with  another 
part  of  the  subject,  justly  adduces,  viz.  that  all  the  digits 
radiate  from  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  heel.  (Yet,  ac- 
cording to  his  ever-present  **  muscular"  view,  the  use  of 
the  smaller  toes  is  to  serve  for  active  muscular  pressure 
upon  the  ground.)  Expansion  of  the  base  is  further 
increased  by  moderate  separation  of  the  legs,  and  still 
more  by  wide  separation  as  instinctively  practised  on 
board  a  ship  tossing  at  sea.  A  still  further  adaptation  of 
the  same  principle  is  seen  when  old  and  feeble  or  maimed 
persons  use  either  one  or  two  sticks  in  walking. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ellis's  comparison  of  the  pos- 
ture which  he  advocates  to  "a  tower  four-square  is 
surely  a  singular  one.  In  the  case  of  the  human  figure, 
his  imaginaiy  tower  must  of  necessity  be  narrower  at  its 
base  than  at  its  upper  part  This  is  certainly  not  the 
ordinary  structure  of  any  strong  tower  of  the  architect ; 
compare  the  modem  Eiffel  Tower,  or  the  more  ancient 
lighthouse  of  the  Eddystone  type,  whose  structure  widens 
to  its  base  and  then  again  into  the  rock,  or  notice  the 
mature  tree,  whose  trunk  widens  to  the  ground  and  further 
into  the  roots  beneath.  But  the  tower  with  narrow  base 
might  be  rather  compared  to  the  skittle,  purposely  de- 
vised for  toppling  over.  The  less  the  mechanical  advan- 
tage of  a  given  posture,  the  greater  must  be  the  muscular 
effort  required  to  sustain  it.  There  are  probably  feet  in 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  promote  muscular  action, 
rather  than  seek  ease  in  mere  mechanical  stability.  But 
the  author  does  not  appear  to  prove  that  such  cases  can 
be  taken  as  creating  a  rule.  It  is  much  easier  to  appre- 
ciate his  advice  that  persons  liable  to  prolonged  standings 
should  "frequently  tighten  the  tie-rods  by  springing- 
gently  on  tip-toe." 

As  pathology  ever  illustrates  physiology,  locomotor 
ataxy  furnishes  a  very  apt  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
relative  stability  under  exceptional  difficulties  of  a  <*  four- 
square "  position,  and  of  a  more  exended  one.  In  thia 
disease,  diminution  of  the  muscular  sense  renders  the 
patient  especially  dependent  on  mechanical  non-muscular 
stability  in  standing  and  walking.  An  effective  test  of 
his  inability,  is  to  place  him  with  the  two  feet  parallel, 
somewhat,  in  fact,  as  in  Mr.  Ellis's  **  four-square  "  posi- 
tion. In  this  attitude  his  readiness  to  topple  over,  actually 
furnishes  an  essential  point  in  diagnosis,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  widely-extended  position  with  the  legs  apart  ia 
that  which  he  instinctively  adopts  for  security. 

The  author's  views  are  the  result  of  so  much  oarefol 
study  that  they  may  claim  earnest  attention.  Meantime, 
probably  few  competent  readers  of  the  book  will  be  ready 
to  admit  that  his  arguments  have  thus  far  proved  hia 
points.  He  has  adduced  no  comparative  experience  of 
any  groups  of  persons  adopting  his  own  and  the  prevalent- 
method.  Such  evidence  is  desirable'  in  support  of  novel 
views  with  a  proposed  new  departure. 

In  the  matter  of  foot-clothing,  Mr.  Ellis  strenuously 
insists  on  the  need  foruifliPl^  M    ordinary  boots    and 
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stockingS}  which  incline  the  great  toe  inwards,  crowd 
np  the  emaller  toes,  and  prevent  normal  expansion. 
It  is  an  essential  condition  that  the  inner  edge  of  the 
foot-covering  should  he  straight.  Even  if  the  boot  be 
properly  shaped,  the  ordinary  pattern  of  stocking  or  sock 
IS  sufficient,  at  least  in  the  case  of  broad-toed  persons,  to 
prevent  free  action  of  the  toes. 

The  advantage  in  the  way  of  ventilation  claimed  by 
the  author,  for  woollen  materials  as  the  fabric  of  stockings 
and  socks,  is,  when  they  are  covered  by  leather,  scarcely 
plain.  In  not  a  few  persons  prone  to  perspire,  these 
woollen  articles  worn  within  leather,  are  commonly  found 
damp  and  clammy.  In  usefully  insisting  on  the  value  of 
permeating  clothing  with  fresh  air,  ]\fr.  Ellis  mentions 
the  case  of  an  eminent  military  officer  who  kept  his  very 
slender  supply  of  socks  either  in  wear  or  hanging  outside 
his  tent,  and  who  thus,  in  campaigning  life,  avoided  the 
need  for  washing.  With  sufficient  fresh  air,  says  the 
author,  it  is  even  possible  partly  to  dispense  with  the 
laundress.  The  animal  matter  is  oxidized,  and  the  mineral 
particles  can  be  shaken  out.  This  novel  suggestion  at 
least  serves  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  ventilation 
in  clothing. 

The  author  deduces  obvious  pleasure  from  incursions 
within  those  inner  regions  of  nature  where  she  tells  her 
listeners  the  secrets  of  her  methods.  The  entire  book 
is  rich  in  original  suggestion,  and  will  repay  careful 
perusal. 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Mlxcessive  Mortality  in 
No,  1  District^  Ancoats.  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association,  by  John 
0.  Thhesh,  M.B.Vic,  D.ScLond. 
This  district  has  a  population  of  about  4,500.  In  1887 
its  death-rate  was  55*2  per  1,000;  in  1888  its  death-rate 
was  48*7  per  1,000,  whilst  in  the  courts  of  the  district 
the  death-rate  exceeded  80  per  1,000,  and  in  one  street 
was  actually  over  90  per  1,000.  These  facts  determined 
Dr.  Thresh  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
excessive  mortality,  and  his  report  is  a  model  of  what 
such  inquiries  should  be.  The  care  and  moderation  of 
statement,  the  detail  and  thoroughness  of  scope,  should 
go  far  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  the  Cforporation 
and  public  of  Manchester  that  the  general  high  death- 
rate  of  their  city  is  due  to  specific  and  assignable  causes, 
one  of  which,  at  least,  is  the  .presence  in  their  midst  of 
such  plague  spots  as  No.  1  District,  Anooats. 

Dr.  Thresh's  inquiry  brings  to  light  the  causes  of  the 
high  mortality  in  this  district,  causes  with  which  we  are 
oidy  too  familiar.  There  are  no  breathing  spaces,  no 
straight,  wide  thoroughfares ;  on  the  contrary,  every  avail- 
able plot  of  ground  is  built  upon,  and  the  streets  are 
narrow,  short,  and  crooked.  The  most  densely  popu- 
lated portion  is  so  hemmed  in  by  factories  and  business 
premises  that  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  almost  impos- 
sible, and  the  smoke  from  the  houses  and  works,  and 
the  ^nvia  from  closets  and  yards,  pollute  the  stagnant 
air.  The  subsoil  is  of  clay,  with  most  of  the  houses 
resting  almost  directly  upon  it,  causing  them  to  be  cold 
and  damp,  and  accounting  for  the  prevalence  of  so  much 
phthisis,  bronchitis,  and  rheumatism.  The  district  is 
nearly  level,  and  the  drainage  most  defective,  many  of 
the  sewers  bebag  blocked  with  foetid  deposits.  The 
grids  and  house  drains  are  so  often  blocked  that  the 
yards  become  saturated  with  slops,  and  the  moisture 
graduaUy  makes  its  way  to,  and  penetrates,  the  walls 
and  floors  of  the  houses.  The  houses  themselves  are  of 
the  oldest  and  worst  description,  most  of  them  without 
a  nngle  redeeming  feature.  The  rooms  are  low,  dark, 
and  vermin-infested,  the  walls  saturated  with  the  foetid 
prodaotfl  of  respiration  and  perspiration.  The  dry  ash 
closets  were  found  to  be  a  most  unmitigated  nuisance, 
filthy  and  overflowing.  The  property  generally  is  very 
dilapidated,  and  the  houses  crowded  together  into  blocks 
surrounded  by  narrow  streets,  and  surrounding  still 
narrower  courts.  The  population  in  some  of  the  blocks 
is  very  dense,  and  there  is  much  overcrowding,  the  cubic 


space  per  head  in  the  living  and  bed-rooms  being  miser- 
ably inadequate.  There  are  many  back-to-back  houses 
in  the  district,  but  Dr.  Thresh  found  these  usually  in  a 
better  st-ate  of  repair  than  the  ^Hhrough"  houses,  whose 
fronts  often  seemed  in  fair  condition  whilst  the  backs  and 
yards  were  in  a  most  decayed  and  dilapidated  state.  The 
want  of  ventilation,  however,  in  the  back-to-back  houses, 
as  influencing  the  health  of  the  inmates,  is  evidenced, 
by  the  higher  death-rate.  Whereas  the  death-rate  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  **  through  **  houses  was  47*5  per  1,000, 
the  death-rate  of  those  living  in  the  back-to-back  houses 
of  the  district  was  58-8  per  1,000. 

The  sanitary  inspection  of  this  district  (which  we  hope, 
for  the  credit  of  Manchester,  is  the  very  worst  in  the  city) 
can  be  nothing  more  than  nominal.  Ijideed,  Dr.  Thresh 
says,  ^  in  all  our  investigations  in  the  Ancoats  districts, 
though  we  have  frequently  met  the  inspectors  in  the 
leading  thoroughfares,  and  have  seen  them  evince  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity  as  to  our  movements,  we  have  never  on 
any  occasion  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  one  in  any  of 
the  filthy  passages  or  courts.*' 

It  is  quite  evident  that  nothing  short  of  wholesale 
demolition  of  the  property  in  this  abandoned  slum  will 
meet  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  case. 


Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  C/wS.,  with  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Vital  Statistics^  1888. 
Within  the  compass  of  a  volume  of  500  pages  we  have 
the  annual  report  of  the  Board,  a  report  upon  the  social  and 
sanitary  relations  of  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions 
of  the  State,  which  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
Board,  a  series  of  papers  upon  current  sanitary  topics, 
and  the  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  vitid  statistics. 
The  most  prominent  event  of  the  year  was  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics  and  registration 
department  from  the  domain  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
that  of  the  Board  of  Health.  This  more  intimate  associa- 
tion of  the  sanitary  and  registration  departments  is  mani- 
festly proper,  and  will  enable  the  Board  in  the  future  still 
more  vigorously  and  efifectively  to  study  the  great  health 
problems  which  have  so  much  influence  over  the  social 
condition  and  happiness  of  the  people.  The  year  is 
noticed  as  one  of  fair  healthfulness  in  the  State,  and  the 
Board  very  justly  remarks  that,  with  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  population,  especially  in  urban  districts,  the  pre- 
vention of  an  increase  in  the  death-rate  is  in  itself  some- 
thing of  an  achievement.  The  year  was  marked  by  no 
special  epidemic  or  endemic  prevalence  of  disease.  The 
deaths  from  malarial  fever  amounted  to  264,  which,  how- 
ever, was  25  under  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years ;  a 
further  and  much  greater  improvement  is  anticipated  when 
the  remedial  influence  of  the  removal  of  various  dams,  and 
the  drainage  of  certain  malarious  districts,  shall  have 
had  time  to  operate.  There  were  only  5  deaths  from 
small-pox,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  71  in  the 
preceding  ten  years ;  this  gratifying  decrease  is  attributed 
m  great  measure  to  the  increased  attention  paid  to  vac- 
cination, and  the  greater  care  exercised  by  school  boards 
in  excluding  unvacoinated  children  from  school  attendance 
— a  method  of  procedure  which  acts  as  a  tolerably  effec- 
tive substitute  m  the  States  for  our  system  of  compulsory 
vaccination.  The  deaths  from  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and 
whooping-cough  were  respectively  574,  74,  and  161 ;  but 
no  fewer  than  2,086  deaths  were  ascribed  to  diphtheria. 
In  this  connection  there  is  quoted  an  interesting  analysis 
of  the  conditions  and  relations  of  196  outbreaks  of  diph- 
theria, which  were  inquired  into  by  the  State  Board  of 
Michigan,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  the  case  of  118 
outbreaks  in  which  isolation  or  disinfection  or  both  were 
neglected,  there  occurred,  on  an  average,  11*8  cases  per 
outbreak,  attended  by  an  average  of  2-7  deaths,  while  in 
the  case  of  78  outbreaks  in  which  both  isolation  and  dis- 
infection were  attempted,  the  average  number  of  cases 
per  outbreak  was  only  2*5,  with  *6  deaths.  Among  the 
more  outstanding  features  of  the  year  the  Board  reports 
the  more  complete  organization  of  local  boards  of  health. 
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and  it  is  remarked  that,  while  the  educational  work  of 
the  Board,  to  which  so  much  of  its  energy  has  heen 
devoted  in  the  past,  will  never  cease,  the  great  work  of 
the  future  will  be  the  pressing  forward  of  more  efficient 
local  administration. 

The  devolution  of  legislative  powers  to  the  State  Legis- 
latures in  the  United  States  renders  possible  an  attention 
to  sanitary  legislation  which  is  calculated  to  awake  the 
envy  of  sanitary  reformers  in  this  country.  Thus,  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  health  laws  and  amending  Acts 
were  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  in 
the  session  1888.  These  dealt,  among  other  matters, 
with  the  re- organization  of  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics, 
the  regulation  of  the  ice  supplies  of  the  State,  the  drainage 
of  waste  lands,  water  supply,  sewerage,  and  the  registra- 
tion of  medical  practitioners.  Two  very  interesting 
circulars  are  incorporated  in  the  report  of  the  Board. 
The  first  deals  with  the  duties  of  undertakers,  more 
particularly  in  respect  of  infectious  cases.  The  Board 
remarks  that  'Hho  last  ten  years  have  developed  possi- 
bilities of  care  for  the  dead  wholly  new  and  greatly 
valuable.  We  believe  the  time  not  distant  when  the 
occupation  will  be  followed  as  an  exact  sanitary  art,  and 
become  a  great  adjunct  in  the  checking  of  contagious 
diseases.  .  .  .  The  spray  forms  of  syringes,  trocar, 
spongesj  carbolized  paper  and  cotton,  bandages,  wadding, 
two  or  three  of  the  most  approved  disinfectants,  all 
put  up  in  a  case  of  convenient  form,  j^.opg  as  much  to 
his  art  as  does  the  medical  case  to  the  physician.**  The 
circular  deals  with  the  disinfection  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  of  orifices  from  which  discharges  issue,  of  the  hair, 
find  also  with  the  use  of  powdered  charcoal  in  coffins. 
The  second  circular  furnishes  a  code  of  model  bye-laws 
for  the  registration  of  plumber  work,  which  requires  the 
registration  of  plumbers  at  the  offices  of  local  boards  of 
health,  the  deposit  of  detailed  plans  and  specifications  of 
-the  plumbing  and  drainage  work  of  all  new  buildings 
before  the  work  is  begun,  the  use  of  heavy  cast-iron 
piping,  caulked  with  lead,  in  the  case  of  drains  laid  in 
made  ground,  the  cementing  of  the  joints  of  all  earthen- 
ware drainage  pipes,  and  various  details  all  upon  the 
lines  of  the  most  advanced  sanitary  engineering  of  the 
day. 

Altogether  the  report  furnishes  evidence  that,  if  some- 
what late  in  entering  the  field,  as  was  natural  in  the  case 
of  a  relatively  sparsely  populated  country,  our  American 
brethren  are  determined  not  to  be  last  in  the  race. 


Agricultural  Distress  and  Trade  Depression,  Their 
Remedy  in  the  Commercial  Realization  of  Home-GroMm 
Produce.  By  D.  Tallerman.  With  maps  and  illus- 
trations. The  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Co-opera- 
tive Society,  Limited,  20,  Great  St.  Helena,  E.C.,  1889. 
Demy  8vo.,  pp.  671. 

THifi  important  work  is  put  forth  by  the  author  as  an  epi- 
tome of  fifty  years*  commercial  experience,  gathered  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  abounds  in  good  advice  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  and  if  this  be  carefully  considered  and 
acted  upon  no  doubt  many  of  the  advantages  pointed  out 
will  be  speedily  realised.  There  is  no  pretention  to  lite- 
rary style,  but  the  book  is  written  throughout  in  a  simple 
plain,  way,  and  wHl  be  easily  understooi  even  by  the 
British  farmer,  to  whom  a  considerable  proportion  Is 
mainly  addressed.  The  method  of  the  author  is  first  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  home  producers  by  some  startling 
proposition,  and  then  endeavour  to  induce  them  to  alter 
the  course  they  are  pursuing  and  steer  one  calculated  to 
bring  prosperity  back.  Thus  the  following  statements 
are  made  by  way  of  arresting  the  reader's  attention : — 

1.  The  national  productions  of  both  animal  and  cereal 
foods  are  considerably  less  than  they  were  a  few  years 
ago. 

2.  The  home  producers  are  being  successfully  driven 
from  their  own  markets  by  the  farmers  of  remote 
countries,  who  are  handicapped  by  dear  labour  and  heavy 
transit  charges. 

8.  With  t^e  wholesale  cost  of  foods  at  a  nominal  price, 


a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  are  poorly  fed,  and 
their  natural  physique  deteriorating. 

4.  A  section  of  the  industrial  classes  send  agents 
abroad  to  purchase  commodities  from  foreign  farmers  at 
higher  prices  than  would  suffice  for  the  production  of 
better  goods  at  home.  All  these,  proof  of  which  is  not 
wanting,  are  traceable  to  one  simple  cause,  viz. ,  the  dis- 
organization of  our  farmers.  They  are  thus,  according 
to  Mr.  Tallerman,  capable  of  prompt  and  speedy  removal. 
YThen  the  farmer  becomes  aUve  to  his  position  and  acts 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  ano- 
malies such  as  those  just  stated  will  cease,  and  so  will 
agricultural  distress. 

** Anomaly**  is  a  favourite  word  with  the  author. 
Gifted  as  he  undoubtedly  is  with  an  eye  to  see  the  possi- 
bilities of  agricultural  and  commercial  progress  in  all 
directions,  the  realities  presented  to  his  intelligence  all 
strike  him  as  anomalies.  He  directs  attention  to  the 
London  markets,  insisting  speoially  on  their  inadequacy. 
The  greatest  city  in  the  worla  possesses  but  few  more  food 
markets  now  than  it  had  two  or  three  centuries  since. 
Surely,  this  is  an  anomaly  ?  And  forthwith  the  author 
proceeds  to  show  what  the  London  markets  might  be.  In 
the  London  dead  meat  market  and  live  cattle  market  the 
author  sees  two  more  anomalies.  Then  he  turns  to  the 
Irish  cattle  trade,  indicating  defects  and  making  sugges- 
tions. Next  he  discusses  live-stock  preparation,  and 
shows  how  the  waste  in  ofiFal  entails  losses  on  farmers. 
On  *' boiling  joints**  he  has  a  word  of  warning  for  the 
housewife.  Calculating  that  a  carcase  of  800  lbs.  yields 
500  lbs.  of  roasting  and  best  joints,  saleable  at  a  high 
price,  varying  from  9d.  to  Is.  per  lb.  retail,  there  rematna 
300  lbs.  boiling  joints,  consisting  principally  of  fore- 
quarter  and  belly  meat,  and  the  prices  the  public  are 
called  upon  to  pay  for  this  is,  we  are  told,  in  many  in- 
stances treble  its  original  wholesale  cost.  The  waste  of 
<<  bone  material  **  and  shrinkage  is  referred  to,  and  the 
food  waste  resulting  from  the  practice  of  converting  por- 
tions of  each  animal  into  some  product  not  food.  The* 
waste  from  preventable  disease,  indiscriminate  sale,  selling 
goods  in  bulk,  and  '*  unutilized  securities  "  are  all  considered 
in  turn.  Then  imported  and  home-grown  wheats  and 
flours  are  compared,  and  white  and  whole-meal  bread. 
There  is  sound  advice  on  cheese  and  butter  making,  milk 
collecting  and  distribution,  as  well  as  on  fruit-growing 
and  Industrial  oo-operation. 

Where  home-grown  foods  are  produced  and  how  they 
they  are  wasted  is  fully  gone  into  ;  and  the  foreign  sys- 
tems of  distribution  are  explained,  showing  how  good 
organization  and  scientific  and  practical  arrangements 
enable  foreign  produce  to  displace  home-grown  produce  in 
British  markets.  The  fanner  is  then  shown  the  results 
of  combination,  and  how  to  compete  successfully  with 
foreign  producers.  There  are  also  some  excellent  chapters 
on  simple  book-keeping,  economy  in  production,  working- 
class  requirements,  and  the  way  to  deal  with  the  railway 
difficulty. 

The  section  of  the  book  on  food  preparation  and  distri- 
bution is  of  exceptional  interest,  containing  chapters  on. 
working-man's  meals,  children's  dinners,  and  economical 
cooking.  The  book  closes  with  an  article  on  the  Imperial 
Institute  and  home  industries. 

We  have  seldom  perused  a  more  interesting  and  in* 
structive  volume.  We  defy  anyone  to  read  it  without 
guiniog  information.  In  almost  every  portion  the  reader 
feeU  that  he  is  being  taught  by  one  who  has  studied  his 
subject  carefully,  knows  what  he  is  writing  about,  and 
knows  there  is  no  wrong  without  a  remedy. 

The  book  is  excellently  printed  and  well  got  up 
throughout. 


The  Sanitabt  State  of  WairsrABLB. — ^Unfounded 
reports  have  been  circulated  as  to  the  sanitary  state  of 
Whitstable,  but  we  are  able  to  state,  on  the  authority  of 
the  local  medical  officer,  that  the  town  still  maintains 
its  usual  healthy  condition,  not  a  single  case  of  zymotie 
disease  having  come  to  his  knowledge,  -j  ^<^  v.' -x  1.  w 
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Munich^  a   Healthy   Town,     Two    reports  by  Profs,  v. 

Pbttenkofer    and    v.     Ziemssbn.        Reprinted     (in 

English)  from  the  M&ncketier  neueste  Nackr.  1889. 
This  is  not  a  mere  attempt  to  vrhitewash  the  reputation 
•of  the  Bavarian  capital.  Prof.  Pettenkofer  frankly 
admits  that  it  was  formerly  a  fqver  den,  but  he  shows 
-that  the  remarkable  reduction  in  the  death-rate,  espe- 
cially in  that  from  enteric  fever,  has  raised  it  to  the  position 
•of  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  of  the  Empire. 

The  point  of  his  argument,  however,  of  which  the 
•ostensible  subject  is  but  an  illustration,  is  to  demonstrate 
-the  direct  relation  subsisting  between  pollution  of  the 
soil  and  the  endemic  or  epidemic  prevalence  of  enteric 
fever.  Though,  as  he  calls  himself,  a  **pure  water 
fanatic.*'  be  cannot  accept  the  **  drinking  water  theory  " 
as  sufficient.  He  does  not  deny  that  instances  of  its 
propagation  by  this  means  do,  from  time  to  time,  occur ; 
bat  in  Munich,  where  the  co-existence  of  suspicious  and 
unimpeachable  water  supplies,  side  by  side,  presented  all 
the  requisite  conditions  for  observation,  not  the  slightest 
irelation  in  time  or  space  can  be  detected  between  them 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  fever ;  or  if  at  one  time 
.suggested,  its  fallacy  is  exhibited  at  another.  The  re- 
markable periodicity,  with  septennial  maxima  of  deaths 
•corresponding  with  the  rise  of  the  ground  water,  he  has 
long  pointed'out ;  not  that  the  ground  water  is  a  vera  causa, 
•but  that  it  calls  into  activity  the  organisms  with  which  the 
soil  is  chained.  From  1858  to  1886,  these  septennial 
maxima  of  enteric  mortality  have  been  884,  247,  240, 109, 
Jind  21  per  100,000  population ;  if,  indeed,  the  last  can 
be  accounted  as  one. 

All  cesspits  were  made  water-tight  in  1800,  and 
private  slaughter-houses  were  abolished  in  1878,  but  the 
real  improvement  only  began  in  1876,  the  sewage-sodden 
soil  having  required  some  15  years  for  the  exhaustion  of 
ithe  organic  matter.  Sewers  begun  in  1858,  were  recom- 
menced on  a  new  plan  m  1881,  and  will  soon  be  complete 
an  every  part  of  the  city.  To  these  measures,  and  these 
iilone,  the  reduction  of  the  enteric  mortality  to  one-tenth 
•or  one^twentieth,  and  its  probable  extinction,  can  be 
attributed ;  for  •<  the  Pettenkofer  waterworks  came  too 
«arly,  and  the  Highland  conduit  too  late,  to  serve  the 
drinking-water  theory,  while  the  undiminished  and  un- 
altered consumption  of  the  water  of  the  old  Royal 
•conduits  laughs  it  to  scorn." 


A  Sew  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Sanitary  Ware, 
Amongst  the  various  eiTorts  that  have  been  made  to 
induce  people  to  give  necessary  attention  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  their  homes,  not  the  least  conspicuous  are 
^hose  of  the  manufacturers  who  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  producing  such  artistic  and  attractive  designs 
in  sanitary  ware  as  are  depicted  in  the  new  catalogue 
•of  Mr.  T.  W.  Twyford,  of  Hanley.  In  turning  over  its 
pages,  which  are  devoted  to  every  description  of  lavatory 
basins,  butlers*  and  slop  sinks,  urinals,  water-closets, 
^c. ,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  rapid  pro- 
.gress  that  has  been  made  in  this  kind  of  ware,  both  as 
regards  design  and  efficiency  of  construction  as  well  as 
economy  of  production.  And  when  one's  mind  reverts  to 
the  times,  only  too  recent,  when  abominations,  that  seemed 
to  be  constructed  to  facilitate  corrosion  and  to  retain  im- 
purities, did  duty  for  water-closets,  and  any  ill-designed  or 
badly-constructed  vessel  was  thought  good  enough  for  a 
urinal  or  lavatory,  one  feels  that  the  means  of  attaining 
A  perfect  sanitary  condition,  either  in  private  dwellings 
or  public  institutions,  has  been  rendered  not  only  possible 
^at  easy,  efficient,  and,  it  may  even  be  said,  attractive. 

Great  care  and  pains  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  the 
•execution  of  the  illustrations,  which  are  printed  in  the 
Tarious  colours  and  with  the  gilt  ornamentations  exactly 
like  the  goods  produced,  bo  that  buyers  may  safely 
give  their  orders  from  the  book  without  fear  of  disap- 
jMintment. 


Annual  Benort  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary 

Association^   and  of  the    Committees   of  its  Affiliated 

Societies  (1888). 

The  valuable  work  that  can  be  accomplished  by  bands 
of  voluntary  workers  for  the  public  weal  in  our  large 
cities  is  plainly  exemplified  in  the  pages  of  this  Report. 
Indirectly,  in  securing  attention  to  sanitary  mismanage- 
ment, and  in  educating  public  opinion  on  the  necessity 
of  sanitary  reforms,  the  good  influences  brought  to  bear 
by  the  Association  must  be  no  less  important  than  its 
more  active  and  direct  interventions  in  municipal  mutters. 
The  death-rate  of  Manchester  may  be  abnormally  high, 
but  it  certainly  appears  as  if  the  Sanitary  Association 
would  ultimately  win  in  its  fight  against  disease  and 
death,  and  every  citizen  of  Manchester  and  Salford  has 
it  in  his  power  to  materially  shorten  the  period  of 
waiting  for  this  happy  event  by  contributing  to  the  funds 
of  the  Association,  and  so  helping  to  increase  the  activity 
of  its  operations. 

The  com*iiittees  of  the  affiliated  societies  are  engaged 
in  no  less  useful  work  than  the  main  body.  To  reduce 
the  volumes  of  black  smoke  and  the  pungency  of  the 
noxious  vapours  that  are  daily  poured  into  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  town  is  a  task  of  much  difficulty,  of  which 
the  accomplishment  would  go  far  to  render  life  in  a 
manufacturing  town  less  gloomy  and  more  healthy  than  is 
now  the  case.  The  sec  i^Ing  oi  open  spaces  for  recrea- 
tion is  also  a  most  laudable  ol^ject,  but  we  feel  inclined 
to  think  that  the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance  should 
go  before  the  provision  of  public  gardens  and  squares, 
otherwise  the  latter  will  be  only  of  doubtful  benefit,  and 
most  people  would  prefer  to  escape  at  once,  when  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  from  the  smoke  and  soot-laden  atmo- 
sphere into  the  purer  air  outside  the  city's  bounds. 


LAW    REPORTS. 


SUPREME     COURT     OF     JUDICATURE. 

COURT  OP  APPEAL. 

(Before  the  Mastbb  of  the  Rolls,  Lobd  Justice 

LiMDLsr,  and  Lord  Justice  Lopes.) 

HOB17SBY  LOCAX  BOARD  V.    MONARCH  IkYESTMENT 

Building  Societt. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  Divisional 
Court,  consisting  of  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  and  Mr.  Justice 
Qrantham.  In  1875  the  Komsey  Local  Board,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  completed  certain 
paving  works  in  respect  of  premises  of  which  the  defen- 
dants subsequently  became  owners.  In  1885  the  expenses 
80  incurred  were  apportioned,  and  notice  of  the  apportion- 
ment was  served  on  the  defendants  in  1886,  and  demand 
made  in  1887.  The  present  action  to  recover  the  amount 
of  the  apportionment  was  commenced  in  the  County  Court 
in  1888,  when  judgment  was  given  for  the  local  board, 
and  a  declaration  made  that  the  expenses  incurred  were 
a  charge  upon  the  premises,  which  were  accordingly 
directed  to  be  sold.  The  Divisional  Court  set  this  aside 
on  the  ground  that  the  expenses  became  a  charge  upon 
the  premises  at  the  date  at  which  they  were  incurred, 
and  therefore  that  the  defendants  were  protected  by  the 
operation  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  The  local  board 
appealed.  By  the  Local  Government  Act,  1858,  section 
62,  when  a  local  board  have  incurred  expenses  for  the 
repayment  whereof  the  owner  of  the  premises  in  respect 
of  which  the  same  are  incurred  is  made  liable  by  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1848,  such  expenses  shall  be  a  charge 
on  the  premises  in  respect  of  which  they  were  incurred. 
By  the  Real  Property  Limitation  Act,  1874,  section  8,  it 
is  provided  that  no  action  or  other  proceedings  shall  be 
brought  to  recover  any  sum  charged  upon  or  payable 
oat  of  any  land  but  within  twelve  years  next  after  a  right 
to  receive  the  same  shall  have  accrued  to  some  person 
capable  of  giving  a  discharge  for  or  release  of  the  same. 

Mr.   Shiress  Vvill,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Macmorran  argued 
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for  the  appellants;  and  Mr.  Henn  Collins,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Montague  Lush  for  the  respondents. 

The  CouKT  took  time  to  consider  the  question,  and  on 
NoYomher  7  delivered  judgment,  dismissing  the  appeal. 

The  Master  or  thb  Rolls  said  that  the  case  had 
been  extremely  well  argued,  and  raised  an  undoubtedly- 
important  question.  The  point  to  be  decided  was  whether 
the  action  of  the  local  board  was  barred  by  the  Statute 
of  Limitations.  It  had  been  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  in  the  case  of  the  ** Tottenham  Local  Board" 
(lb  Ch.  D.,  892),  that  the  charge  took  effect  on  the  land 
tlie  moment  that  the  works  were  completed  by  the  local 
board.  That  was  in  this  case  in  1875,  and  more  than 
twelve  years  afterwards  the  local  board  brought  the 
present  action.  The  question,  therefore,  turned  on  the 
construction  to  be  given  to  section  8  of  the  Statute  of 
Limitations.  There  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  pro- 
ceeding to  recover  a  sum  of  money  charged  upon  and 
payable  out  of  land,  and  so  far  it  came  within  the  words 
of  the  statute.  But  the  appellants  contended  that  the 
statute  did  not  apply,  because  there  was  no  person  in 
1875  who  had  <*  a  present  right  to  receive  the  same.** 
That  was  to  say,  that  at  that  time  the  local  board  were 
not  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  same. 
They  could  not  enforce  the  payment  until  they  had  appor- 
tioned the  expenses.  But  the  words  of  the  statute  were 
<<  a  present  right  to  receive  the  same.''  There  was  no 
reason  why  the  statute  should  be  construed  in  any  other 
way  than  according  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  its  lan- 
guage, and,  according  to  the  ordhiary  meaning  of  the 
words,  to  receive  did  not  mean  to  enforce  payment.  The 
local  board  became  entitled  to  receive  the  money  directly 
the  charge  attached  to  the  land.  Then  the  question 
arose — Were  they  capable  of  giving  a  dischai^e  for,  or 
release  of,  the  same  ?  Those  words  were  introduced  to 
exclude  persons  labouring  under  incapacity,  such  as 
infants ;  but  it  was  plain  that  if  persons  were  entitled  to 
receive,  they  were  also  entitled  to  give  a  receipt  for  the 
money,  and  a  receipt  included  a  discharge.  Therefore, 
if  the  section  were  read  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words, 
the  local  board  had  in  1875  a  right  to  recelTo  the  money 
and  were  capable  of  giving  a  discharge  for,  or  release  of, 
the  same ;  and  accordingly  the  present  action  was  brought 
too  late,  and  was  barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations. 
The  opposite  construction  which  had  been  contended  for 
"-namely,  that  the  statute  only  began  to  run  from  the 
time  of  the  apportionment  would  be  anomalous,  and  would 
give  to  the  local  board  the  power  of  indefinitely  post- 
poning their  action.  It  was  true  that  it  had  t>een 
suggested  that  if  the  local  board  delayed  the  apportion- 
ment beyond  a  reasonable  time  a  nMncUumu  would  issue 
to  compel  them  to  apportion,  but  why  should  the  Court 
consider  such  difficulties  when,  by  giving  to  the  section 
its  ordinary  and  grammatical  meaning,  those  difficulties 
would  not  arise  ?  The  action  was,  therefore,  barred  by 
the  Statute  of  Limitations,  and  the  appeal  must  be  dis- 
missed. 

Lord  Justice  Likdlbt  and  Lord  Justice  Lopes 
delivered  judgment  to  the  same  effect. 


POLICE    COURT    CASES. 


SALE  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT  (1875). 
Adulterated  Milk. 
At  the  Knaresborough  Petty  Sessions,  before  H.  R. 
Farrer,  Esq.,  chairman,  James  Cartledge,  milk  seller. 
Forest  Moor,  Knaresborough,  was  charged  by  William 
Oray,  Inspector  of  Food  and  Drugs  of  the  Knaresborough 
Union,  with  selling  adulterated  milk.  Complainant 
stated,  on  September  19  he  purchased  a  sample  of  new 
milk  from  the  defendant,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  He  declined  to  have  it  divided,  and 
the  sample  was  sealed  and  forwarded  to  the  county 
analyst  the  same  day.  Two  days  afterwards  he  received 
the  analyst's  certificate,  which  showed  the  sample  to  be 


80  parts  milk,  and  20  parts  added  water.  Reported  the 
matter  to  the  rural  sanitary  authority,  and  he  wa» 
ordered  to  take  proceedings  against  the  defendant.  • 
Defendant  made  no  defence.  The  chainnan  said  it  was; 
a  serious  offence  against  the  public,  but  being  his  first- 
offence  he  would  be  fined  in  the  mitigated  penalty  of  20s. 
and  18s.  6d.  costs,  or  one  month's  imprisonment. 

A  Question  in  Reference  to  Milk  Adulteration. 

Matthew  Ramsden,  farmer,  Lowerhouses,  Hudders- 
field,  was  summoned  for  having  sold  milk  that  had  been 
adulterated. — Mr.  Nalder,  town  clerk,  prosecuted. — The- 
case  for  the  prosecution  was  that  Mr.  McGuire,  sanitaiy 
inspector,  purchased  from  the  defendant  at  Aspley,  on 
October  1,  a  pint  of  new  milk,  which,  on  analysis  by  Mr. 
Jarmain,  was  found  to  contain  14  per  cent,  of  added 
water.  In  the  course  of  the  examination  of  Mr.  McGuire, 
it  transpired  that  he  offered  to  divide  the  sample  into- 
three  parts,  but  defendant  refused  to  have  one ;  so  he 
went  into  a  shop  to  put  the  milk  out  of  a  jug  into  a  bottle, 
and  the  defendant  followed  him  and  askeid  to  see  him  seal, 
the  milk  up,  but  he  declined  to  let  him. — Mr.  Armitage, 
for  the  defendant,  submitted  that  the  inspector  had  failed, 
in  his  duty  in  not  letting  the  defendant  see  the  milk  sealed ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Town  Clerk  contended  that 
the  purchase  was  completed  when  the  defendant  was- 
offered  a  part  of  the  milk  and  refused  to  accept  it,  and. 
that  therefore  he  was  not  entitled  to  go  to  Mr.  McGkiire 
subsequently  and  ask  to  have  the  milk  sealed. — Mr. 
Slocombe,  deputy-magistrates*  clerk,  made  a  note  of  the* 
objection. — The  Town  Clerk,  quoted  a  case  which  he 
contended  did  away  with  Mr.  Armitage's  objection,  and. 
the  hearing  of  the  case  was  gone  on  with,  Mr.  Armitage- 
being  informed  that  the  note  of  the  objection  would  be- 
at his  service  if  needed  for  an  appeal. — ^In  cross-examina- 
tion Mr.  McQuire  said  he  put  the  milk  into  three  bottles, 
and  did  not  seal  them.  He  gave  them  to  Mr.  Jarmain. 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. — The  defence  was  that  the* 
defendant  bought  the  milk  from  Matthew  Wood,  farmer, 
Upper  Hagg,  Thongsbridge,  who  purchased  it  from  Ellis- 
Lockwood,  farmer,  Honley,  who  had  milked  it  from  his 
own  cows.  The  milk  was  sold  all  through  as  being  pore. 
The  question  of  added  water  was  a  matter  of  inference  for* 
the  analyist,  as  it  was  well  known  that  cattle  gave  milk 
of  different  qualities,  according  to  the  condition  they  were- 
in. — ^Mr.  Armitage  added  that  the  milk  was  placed  in  a- 
can  and  left  for  the  defendant  at  the  comer  of  a  street. 
It  stood  there  for  an  hour  before  the  defendant  got  it,  and 
if  some  of  the  neighbours  had  exchanged  a  quart  of  water 
for  a  quart  of  milk  it  was  something  that  the  defendant 
could  not  prevent.  The  Bench  believed  the  case  proved^ 
but,  taking  the  defendant's  previous  good  character  into 
account,  they  only  fined  him  10s.  and  costs.  On  the- 
point  of  law  they  granted  Mr.  Armitage  a  case. 

Watered  Milk. 
Before  Mr.  Bruce,  at  the  Leeds  Town  Hall,  on  October 
15,  Joseph  Granger,  milk  dealer,  was  summoned  by 
Inspector  Walker  for  having  sold  milk  not  of  the  nature^ 
substance,  and  quality  of  the  article  demanded.  The 
inspector  saw  the  defendant's  son  selling  skim  milk.  He- 
purchased  a  pint  of  the  article  being  sold  for  a  penny, 
and  an  analysis  showed  that  the  milk  contained  20  per 
cent,  of  added  water.  The  defendant's  wife  went  to  the- 
sanitary  ofilce  and  stated  that  she  was  to  blame  for  the 
water  found  in  the  milk.  She  added  that  she  only  put  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  can  to  swill  it.  A  fine  of  208.  waa 
imposed. 

Rebponsibility  tor  Adulterating  Milk. 
Before  Mr.  Bruce,  at  the  Leeds  Town  EUtU,  Joseph 
Emmott,  farmer,  of  Denton,  near  Benrhydding,  was- 
summoned  on  three  charges  of  having  sold  adulterated 
milk.  Inspector  Walker  took  samples  from  the  defen- 
dant's cans  at  the  New  Station.  On  October  3  the  sample 
on  analysis  proved  to  contain  18  per  cent,  of  added  water ; 
on  October  15  and  16  samples  were  taken,  and  found  to 
contain  14  and  16  parts  of  added  water.  The  cans  were 
addressed  to  the  Provincial  Dairies,  Leeds,  and  there  was- 
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-a  guarantee  with  them  that  the  milk  was  pure,  |which 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Emmott.  Mr.  Child,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Emmott,  said  the  defendant  had  never  authorized,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  adulteration,  and  he  was 
•entirely  ignorant  of  it.  It  was  a  notorious  fact  that  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  the  milk  derived  from  cows 
was  of  an  inferior  quality.  There  was  also  one  fact  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  that  was  that  one  sample  taken 
proved  to  be  perfectly  pure.  Mr.  Bruce  said  whether  the 
•defendant  knew  or  not  he  was  responsible  for  the  milk. 
He  could  see  that  the  milk  was  sent  off  securely.  A 
penalty  of  £6  in  each  case  would  be  inflicted,  £16  in  all, 
including  costs. 

MARGARINE  ACT  (1887). 
John  Kavanagh,  249,  Great  Homer  Street,  Liverpool, was 
fined  lOs.  and  costs  for  exposing,  on  October  16,  margarine 
for  sale,  not  being  properly  labelled.— George  Scott,  116, 
Great  Homer  Street ;  3EIugh  Cauley,  136,  Scotland  Road ; 
Edward  Elliott,  182,  Stanley  Road;  and  F.  G.  Squire, 
205,  Walton  Road,  were  each  fined  os.  and  costs  for  com- 
mitting a  similar  offence.  William  Beaton,  43,  Fountains 
Road,  was  mulcted  in  a  penalty  of  10s.  and  costs  for 
committing  a  similar  offence.  Christopher  Deakin, 
.assistant  to  John  Henderson,  204,  Stanley  Road,  and 
John  Bardwell,  assistant  to  William  Uns worth,  2,  Walton 
Lane,  were  each  fined  10s.  and  costs  for  exposing 
-margarine  for  sale,  the  same  not  having  been  properly 
labelled.     All  the  cases  were  proved  by  Inspector  Baker. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT  (1876). 
Thb  Possession  of  Unsound  Mbat.— (Seo.  117.)  •' 
At  the  Leeds  Town  Hall,  before  Mr.  Bruce,  John 
Thomas  Savage,  pork  butcher,  was  summoned  under 
Section  117  of  the  Public  Health  Act  for  having  in  his 
possession  two  pieces  of  diseased  and  unsound  beef.  The 
Town  Clerk  (Sir  George  Morrison)  prosecuted,  and  stated 
"that  Inspector  Robinson  saw  the  defendant  carrying  a 
basket,  followed  him  to  his  shop  and  found  the  basket 
-contained  two  pieces  of  beef,  which  were  diseased  and 
unfit  for  human  food.  The  defendant  offered  the  inspec- 
tor £1  to  let  him  off,  and  admitted  that  he  intended  to 
use  what  he  had  in  the  basket  for  potted  beef.  Mr. 
Newhouse  said  the  defendant  told  him  that  he  bought  the 
meat,  which  weighed  4  stones,  for  17s.  The  market 
price  was  7s.  per  stone.  The  meat  was  described  by  Mr. 
Mason,  veterinary  surgeon,  and  Mr.  Ward,  police  surgeon, 
as  being  very  much  diseased.  It  was  dark  coloured, 
soft,  and  flabby,  and  a  most  disagreeable  odour  arose  from 
it.  The  defendant,  in  reply  to  the  charge,  said  he  was 
not  aware  that  the  meat  was  imsound,  or  else  he  would 
not  have  bought  it.  Mr.  Bruce  said  the  offer  of  £1  to  the 
inspector  showed  that  the  defendant  had  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  the  meat  was  diseased  Inspector  Robinson 
stated  that  from  information  given  by  a  man  going 
*rom  the  place  of  a  horse  slaughterer,  he  had  been 
watching  the  place  for  five  or  six  weeks.  Mr.  Bruce 
ordered  the  defendant  to  be  imprisoned  for  six  weeks. 

Diseased  Meat. 
At  the  Borough  Police  Court,  before  Messrs.  W.  Roo- 
croft,  W.  R  Johnson,  and  J.  White,  a  general  dealer, 
named  Wm.  Fairhurst,  of  Scholes,  was  charged  with 
having  in  his  possession  an  animal  which  was  intended 
-for  the  food  of  man,  and  which  was  unfit  for  such  pur- 
poae.  Mr.  R.  Darlington  conducted  the  case  on  behalf  of 
the  corporation,  and  Mr.  Wilson  appeared  for  the  de- 
fendant. Mr.  Leggatt,  inspector  of  nuisances  for  the 
borough,  said  on  Thursday,  October  10,  he  visited  the 
Royal  Oak  Inn,  Standishgate,  and  found,  in  a  stable 
behind,  a  heifer  in  a  very  emaciated  condition.  It  was 
alive,  and  beloiaged  to  the  defendant.  Witness  and  his 
assistant  remained  with  it  four  hours  and  a  half  waiting 
for  the  defendant  to  arrive.  He  did  not  come,  however, 
and  they  locked  it  up  and  went.  The  next  morning  witness 
went  for  Dr.  Bamish,  and  took  him  to  the  stable,  where 
an  examination  was  made,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
"that  the  animal  was  suffering  from  lung  disease.  They 
Also  called  in  Mr.  Sayer,  veterinary  surgeon,  and  he  con- 


curred with  Dr.  Bamish.     He  expected  Fairhurst  to  be 
up  in  the  afternoon,  but  he  was  not,  and  then  witness 
seized  the  animal  and  left  his  assistant  in  charge  while  he 
went  for  a  magistrate.  Mr.  Worsley  came  up  and  ordered 
the  animaVs  destruction,  as  it  was  unfit  for  human  food. 
Arrangements  were  then  made  with  the  knackers,  and 
the  animal  was  killed,  and  a  post-mortem  examination 
made.     By  Mr.  Wilson :  He  did  not  see  the  defendant  the 
whole  of  the  time.     Dr.  Barnish  said  he  saw  the  heifer, 
and  it  was  in  a  very  emaciated  condition.    Before  the 
post-mortem  it  was  apparent  that  the  animal  was  dis- 
eased.    When  dead  he  saw  the  animal,  and  it  was  tuber- 
culised  and  affected  with  pleurisy.     It  was  totally  unfit 
for  human  food,  and  anyone  acquainted  with  cattle  must 
have  been  aware  of  it.    It  was  incurable.     No  amount  of 
good  feeding  and   attention    could    have   improved    it, 
because  tuberculosis  was  so  abundant  that  the  animal 
had  already  lost  its   flesh.     Mr.  Sayer  gave  corrobora- 
tive evidence,  and  said  the  pleural  membrane  was   so 
adhered  to  the  sides  that  they  had  to  tear  it  away. 
Thomas    Critchley,    landlord    of    the   Royal   Oak,  said 
Fairhurst  came  to  him  and  asked  him  if  the  thing  could 
be  concealed.    He  did  not  know  what  he  meant  by  *'  the 
thing.**     Mr.   Wilson,   for  the   defence,   said,   after  the 
evidence  given  by  the  medical  oflScer  of  health  and  Mr. 
Sayer,  it  would  be  idle  for  him  to  say  that  the  animal 
was  not  diseased,  and  was  not  unfit  for  human  food,  but 
the  defence  raised   by  him  would  be  that  it  was  not 
intended  for  the   use  of  human  food.      Fairhurst   was 
more  a  general  dealer,   who  would  buy  either  a  cow, 
or  a  heifer,   or  a  horse,   or  even  scrap  iron,   or  any- 
thing else  that  he  could  make  a  few  pounds    out    of 
by  bargain  or  barter.      It  was  with  that    object    that 
the    animal    was   bought.      The    beast  was  purchased 
from   a  farmer  at  Rivington,   and  it  was   brought,    in 
broad  daylight,  by  a  man  from  that  place  down  Wigan 
Lane  to  the  Royal  Oak  Inn.     There  was  no  attempt  at 
secrecy,  and  Fairhurst  was  not  ashamed  of  what  he  was 
doing.  ^  The  defendant  thought,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  animal,  that  with  some  good  <*  porridging,"  as  he 
called  it,  it  could  be  brought  round,  and  if  it  did  not  im- 
prove, he  was  going  to  take  it  to  the  knackers.     His 
motive  in  buying  the  animal  was  not  to  commit  the  offence 
complained  of.    Mr.  Roocroft  (to  defendant) :  How  much 
did  you  give  for  it?    I  gave  a  sovereign.     It  was  not 
worth  half-a-crown  had  it  been  killed.      I    got    it    on 
speculation.     Mr.  Wilson  said  in  most  cases  that  came 
before  the  magistrates,  the  animal  was  killed  and  dressed, 
and    dressed   in    such  a   way  as   to    show  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  intended  for  the  food  of 
man ;  but  there  was  nothing  of  that  sort  in  the  present 
case.      There   was  no  preparation  for  killirg,   no   sug- 
gestion of  killing.     If  Fairhurst  had  not  intended  it  to 
be  killed,  it  simply  meant  that  an  injustice  had  been  done 
to  him  by  the  action  of  the  inspector  in  having  it  killed 
without  a  word  of  warning  and  explanation  to  the  defen- 
dant.    The  man  who  drove  the  animal  from  Rivington, 
and  a  man  who  was  in  the  Royal  Oak  yard  with  the 
defendant,   heard  no  suggestion  of   killing  the   animaL 
Mr.  Roocroft  said  the  magistrates  were  not  satisfied  that 
the  animal  was  not  intended  for  the  food  of  man,  and  con- 
sequently the  defendant  would  be  fined  40s.    and  costs 
Fairhurst  had  a  long  list  of  convictions  against  him,  and 
had  been  twice  fined  £5  for  asimilar  offence. 

WiLFTTL  Exposure  of  a  Soablet  Fbvbr  Patient. 

At  the  Portsmouth  Police  Court,  before  Captain  McCoy 
and  J.  Griffin,  Esq.,  Joseph  Gard,  of  86,  Charlotte  Street, 
Landport,  was  summoned  for  having,  on  September  13, 
exposed  his  child  in  the  street  while  suffering  from  scarlet 
fever,  without  taking  proper  precautions  against  spread- 
ing the  disease. 

Mr.  Feltham  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  and  stated  that  the  summons  was 
brought  under  the  126th  Section  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  which  provided  that  any  person  who  wilfully  exposed 
in  public  another  person  suffering  from  any  dangerous  or 
infectious  disease  shoul^|Lli%Jii^l4j;Qji„^egalty  not  ex- 
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oeedin^  £5.  The  prosecution  would  not  have  heen 
ordered  but  that  the  authorities  thought  defendant's 
action  in  allowing  bis  child  to  go  out  was  calculated 
to  spread  the  disease  among  all  the  children  of  the 
neighbourhood.  As  to  the  question  of  whether  defen- 
dant's conduct  was  wilful,  the  judges  had  decided  that  if 
a  father  who  was  in  charge  of  his  children  at  home,  and 
knew  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  his  house,  allowed 
a  child  to  go  out,  he  must  necessarily  be  held  liable  for 
the  consequence  of  his  act. 

Sanitary-Inspector  Lovelock  stated  that  on  September 
13  he  %N'ent  to  defendant's  second-hand  clothes  shop,  and  in- 
quired how  his  daughter,  who  was  suffering  from 
scarlet  fever,  was  going  on.  Defendant  was  away  at  the 
time,  but  his  wife  was  in  the  shop,  and  witness  found  that 
the  child  was  out  in  the  street.  He  had  her  called  in, 
and  gave  strict  injunctions  to  defendant's  wife  that  she 
was  to  keep  the  girl  upstairs,  as  he  had  directed  before. 
The  child  was  ill  from  August  15  to  September  20. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Mumby,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Ports- 
mouth, stated  that  on  August  26  he  received  a  certificate 
from  Dr.  Fowler,  who  stated  that  defendant's  child  was 
suffering  from  scarlet  fever.  Inspector  Lovelock  visited 
the  house,  and  reported  to  witness  that  the  child  was  on 
the  premises,  where  there  was  a  second-hand  clothes 
shop.  From  the  inspector's  statement,  witness  went  to 
the  house,  to  see  if  he  could  influence  the  parents  to  have 
the  child  removed  to  the  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital. 
Defendant,  however,  seemed  disinclined  to  allow  her  to 
go,  and  witness  told  him  that  at  any  rate  the  patient 
must  be  kept  upstairs  with  a  proper  nurse,  and  be  kept 
there  for  six  or  seven  weeks — perhaps  longer — until  her 
skin  had  finished  peeling  off.  The  next  morning  defen- 
dant called  on  witness  and  gave  bis  final  answer  in  the 
matter ;  that  his  child  should  not  go  to  the  hospital.  He 
promised,  however,  that  she  should  be  kept  in  one  room, 
with  her  mother  to  nurse  her.  From  information  which 
witness  received  on  September  14,  from  Inspector  Love- 
lock he  visited  the  house  again,  and  found  the  child  down- 
stairs. The  skin  was  peeling  from  her  hands,  and  the 
risk  of  infection  was  greater  than  before ;  indeed,  the 
clothes  in  the  shop  were  being  infected  by  the  child 
coming  downstairs. 

Defendant  said  he  had  to  shut  up  his  shop  for  six 
weeks,  and  then,  as  he  had  nothing  coming  in  to  feed  his 
wife  and  child  with,  and  did  not  like  to  see  them  go  to 
the  workhouse,  he  left  home  to  earn  something  for  them, 
first  tolling  his  wife  to  keep  the  child  upstairs. — The 
Magistrates'  Clerk  (Mr.  Cousins^ :  You  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  your  child  to  the  hospital,  as  other 
people  do. — Defendant :  That's  all  very  well,  but  if  you 
had  only  a  wife  and  one  child  you  wouldn't  care  to  do 
it. — Mr  Cousins:  Indeed,  I  should. 

It  transpired  that  the  child  was  outside  the  Court 
during  the  hearing  of  the  case,  and  that  the  premises 
had  not  yet  been  disinfected,  the  necessary  period  not 
having  elapsed.  The  magistrates  urged  the  medical 
officer  to  have  the  disinfection  carried  out  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Describing  defendant's  conduct  as  most  serious,  for 
there  was  no  knowing  how  the  disease  might  have  been 
spread  through  his  wilful  obstinacy,  the  Bench  imposed  a 
fine  of  £S,  including  costs,  with  the  alternative  of  one 
month's  imprisonment 

Offence  Against  the  Public  Health  Act. 
At  the  Knaresborough  Petty  Sessions,  before  B.  T. 
Wodd,  Esq.,  chairman,  Watson  Gibbon,  fish  dealer, 
Harrogate,  was  charged  by  William  Gray,  Surveyor  to 
the  Knaresborough  Union  R.S.A.,  with  depositing  a  large 
quantity  of  fish  and  other  offensive  refuse  on  the  high- 
way at  Pannal  on  October  16.  Mr.  Gray  stated  that 
on  the  day  in  question  his  attention  was  called  to  a  large 
heap  of  fish  and  other  offensive  matter  on  the  highway 
in  the  township  of  Pannal ;  it  was  in  a  most  foul  con- 
dition, and  in  his  opinion  likely  to  be  injunous  to  health 
The  following  day  he  had  it  removed,  and  subsequently 
saw  the  defendant,  who  admitted  the  offence,  and  paid 


the  cost  of  its  removal.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  and  an  order  was  made  for 
a  summons  to  be  issued.  The  defendant  did  not  appear, 
and  was  fined  20s.  and  10s.  costs,  or  14  days'  imprison- 
ment. 

Diseased  Meat. 

At  the  Wolverhampton  Police  Court,  before  Mr.  X. 
C.  A.  Neville  (Stipendiary),  William  Hickman,  keeper  of 
a  butchers  shop  and  occupier  of  a  slaughter-house,  was 
summoned  charged  with  having  had  in  his  possession  on 
August  3.  16  pieces  of  diseased  meat. — The  Town  Clerk 
(Mr.  H.  Brevitt)  appeared  to  prosecute  on  behalf  of  the 
Sanitary  Committee,  and  stated  that  the  meat  was  seized 
by  Inspector  Blanton,  who  found  that  although  it  wa» 
very  badly  **  graped  "  it  had  been  trunmed,  and  evidently 
prepared  for  human  food. 

Inspector  Blanton  was  called,  and  stated  that  he  visited 
defendant's  slaughter-house.  In  the  middle  of  the 
slaughter-house  witness  found  hanging  up  a  side  of  beef, 
and  a  piece  off  the  ribs.  On  hooks  at  the  left  hand  side 
were  four  quarters  of  beef,  three  heads,  one  piece  off  the 
ribs,  two  pieces  of  loin,  another  odd  piece  of  beef,  an 
udder,  a  heart,  and  three  pieces  of  fat.  The  whole  of 
this  was  diseased  excepting  one  head,  and  a  small  piece 
of  beef.  There  was  every  evidence  that  the  meat  had 
been  prepared  for  sale.  The  inside  had  been  extensively 
trimmed,  and  the  skirting  had  been  cut  off,  and  witness 
considered  the  former  had  been  done  to  hide  the 
disease.  On  an  examination,  however,  he  found  tuber- 
cules  on  every  piece.  The  weight  of  the  diseased  meat 
was  5  cwts.  1  quarter  4  lbs.  Witness,  after  consulting 
the  medical  officer,  seized  the  meat,  and  subsequently 
saw  Dr.  C.  A.  Newnham,  one  of  the  borough  justices, 
who  examined  all  the  pieces,  and  told  witness  to  destroy 
it,  adding  that  it  was  not  fit  for  even  dogs  to  eat  Pre- 
vious to  this  witness  had  seen  the  defendant  in  the 
slaughter-house,  and  defendant  then  said  the  meat  was 
all  right,  and  expressed  his  intention  of  having  it 
examined  by  a  doctor.  Witness  waited  for  some  time  in 
order  that  he  might  do  this,  but  as  a  doctor  did  not 
arrive  he  took  the  meat  away.  Defendant  came  into  the 
vard  with  Mr.  Bates,  veterinary  surgeon,  and  after  the 
last-named  gentleman  had  examined  the  meat,  witness 
destroyed  it  in  a  furnace.  Both  beasts  were  **  graped," 
an  1  the  disease  had  passed  the  first  stage.  The  tuber- 
cules  might  often  be  seen  in  the  carcase,  and  witness 
believed  a  butcher  could  ascertain  that  such  a  disease 
existed  during  the  lifetime  of  the  animal.  In  each  case 
the  diaphragm  had  been  removed. 

Dr.  Malet,  borough  medical  officer,  deposed  to  having 
examined  the  meat  in  question.  Tho  pieces  were  tuber- 
culous, and  were  in  witness's  opinion  unfit  for  human 
food.  The  diaphragm  and  the  membrane  of  the  wall  of 
the  chest — which  generallv  was  not  touched  for  any 
purpose — had  been  carefully  removed,  and  this  unusual 
operation  made  witness  more  suspicious  as  to  what  the 
character  of  the  meat  really  was.  The  want  of  fat,  and 
the  extreme  emaciation  of  the  carcase  also  struck  witness, 
and  made  him  hunt  more  carefully  for  the  tubercnles. 
He  found  them  on  every  piece,  but  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  meat  had  been  prepared,  a  very  careful 
search  was  necessary.  He  found  the  tubercule  with  the 
naked  eye. 

The  Stipendiary  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
meat  was  totally  unfit  for  food,  and  defendant's  own 
workmen  dare  not  swear  that  the  first  beast  was  not 
afflicted  with  grapes.  Defendant  had  before  been  fined 
for  not  giving  information  of  unsound  meat  which  was 
brought  to  his  slaughter-house,  and  he  had  also  been 
charged  with  having  diseased  meat  in  his  possession  for 
which  he  was  not  convicted.  He  was  now  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £20  for  each  piece,  or  £300  in  all,  and  if 
butchers  would  sell  for  food  meat  that  which  was  totally 
unfit  to  be  eaten,  there  would  be  no  option  but  to  inflict 
the  full  penalty  and  stop  them  carrying  on  a  trade  at  all. 
However,  as  defendant  had  not  been  convicted  before,  he 
(the  Stipendiary)  would  not  impose  a  heavy  penalty,  but 
would  only  fine  him  £25,j^Jii4^^qgt5.^^      ^^ 
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Local  Government  Board. — Eighteenth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Local  Government   Board,   1888-89. 

Octaro,  pp.554 3s.  6d. 

Local  Gk>yemment  Act,  1888,  and  County  Councils — 
Public  Health  and  Local  Administration— Metropolitan 
Water  Supply — Reports  of  Major-Qeneral  A.  de  C.  Scott, 
Professor  Frankland,  D.C.L.,  &c.,  and  Mr.  Stoneham— 
Vaccination,  &c.  &c. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — Report  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  for  the  Year  1888,  with  an 
Abstract  of  Accounts  and  of  Contracts Is.  7d. 

This  Report  has  been  compiled  ns  a  concise  history  of 
the  work  of  the  Board  during  the  thirty  •three  years  of  its 
existence. 
Vaccination. — ^First  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  Vaccination ; 
with  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendices.  Tables 
and  Diagrams 28.  3d. 

Evidence  of  Sir  John  Simon,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.— WUliam 
Ogle,  M.D.— R.  Thome  Thome.  M.B.— John  H.  Ranch, 
M.D. 

^ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Audi  tiUeriim  jHirtem. 

[iin  communicah'onA  mvst  bear  tlie  signature  0/  the  wrWei'^,  though 
not  neceesttrily  for  yubliciiion.^ 


THE  INSPECTION  AND  CLEANSING  OF  DOMESTIC 

DRAINAGE. 
I  HAVE  read  the  interesting  papers  under  this  headinj?  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Scott  MoncriefiF  in  the  August  and  September 
issues  of  the  Record,  and  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words, 
partly  chronological. 

Mr.  Moncrieff  says  it  must  be  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
since  Dr.  Fergus  placed  a  disconnecting  trap  with  a  long 
open  grating  behind  it  in  the  back  garden  of  his  house. 
Now  it  is  hardly  that  yet.  It  was  in  August  1874  he  did 
it,  and  it  was  not  in  the  style  shown  in  Fig.  II.,  page  45, 
but  as  per  the  illustration  I  here  give,  which  shows  an 
old-fashioned  trap,  iivith  a  long  slit  cut  out  of  the  top  of 
the   drain  pipe  coming  into  it.*     Potts's  trap,  with  its 


long  narrow  channel,  was  pstented  after  this,  viz.  in 
January  1875.  These  narrow  channels,  about  9  inches  or 
less  wide,  never  seemed  to  me  to  be  worth  the  eKpense,espe- 
eially  when  the  trap  was  deep.  A  manhole  with  a  different 
style  of  trap  appeared  to  me  more  sensible.  Mr.  MoncrieiT. 
as  per  foot-note  on  page  46,  seems  to  think  a  disconnecting 
trap  set  inside  a  proper  manhole  a  recent  idea,  but  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  my  book  on  Plumbing  and  Housr 
Drainage,  published  in  January  1883,  I  show  manholes, 

•  Something  went  wrong  with  the  Doctor's  soil-pipes  about  the 
end  of  1875,  and  I  was  called  in  to  sort  them,  and  iniee  "Iw  did 
some  trapping  on  the  sectional  system.  The  dotted  Une  B  B  in 
the  diagram  indicates  a  wire  cage,  which  was  lilled  with  charcoal, 
but  it  got  damp  and  impeded  the  ventilation,  so  I  cleared  it  out, 
but  left  the  wire  cage  in  as  a  rat  and  stick  trap.  The  small  pipe 
at  outer  end  of  the  trap  was  connected  to  a  rain  pipe  to  ventuate 
the  sewer.  I  do  not  believe  in  i-ain-wnter  pipes  acting  a«<  sewer 
ventilators  to  blow  sewer  gases  In  l>elow  the  slates,  and  so  I  think 
I  got  this  done  away  with.— W.P.B. 


and  state  that  I  had  used  them  when  the  traps  were  deep 
smce  the  summer  of  1875. 

Some  years  before  either  Fergus,  Potts,  or  the  writer 
came  out  with  their  traps,  Mr.  John  Honeyman, 
F.R.I.B.  A.,  had  his  Somerset  Trap  invented  and  got  Pro- 
visional Protection  for  it  in  1868.  It  was  a  disconnecting 
ventilating  trap,  but  was  never  much  pushed.  In  the 
Building  News  for  November  27,  1874,  I  illustrated  a 
discoiinecting  ventilating  trap  for  the  foot  of  soil  pipes 
and  water  pipes,  which  caused  some  controversy.  My 
1875  No.  1  trap  was  merely  an  improvement  upon  this  ; 
while  my  No.  2,  shown  in  Fig.  5,  page  47,  was  brought 
out  in  May  1877  as  an  improvement  upon  No.  1. 

Mr.  Norman  Shaw's  plan,  »«hown  in  Fig.  4,  page  40, 
was  subsequent  to  the  foregoing.  It  was  shown  in  the 
Builder  for  January  12,  1878,  and  met  with  considerable 
adverse  criticism.  The  idea  of  introducing,  in  1878,  an 
old-fashioned  inaccessible  trap  buried  out  of  sight  in  the 
ground  seems  to  me  absurd. 

I  think  the  style  of  trap  and  the  access  pipe  to  it,  shown 
in  Fig.  6,  page  47,  to  be  open  to  improvement.  The  trap 
is  my  No.  1  trap  (which  I  have  hardly  ever  used  since 
1877,  myself  preferring  No.  2,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  page 
47) ;  but  when  it  is  set  6  or  7  feet  below  ground,  instead 
of  using  a  tapered  pipe  small  at  bottom,  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  top  of  the  trap  enlarged  so  as  to  take 
in  a  large  pipe.  For  this  purpose  I  invented,  in  1>*83,  my 
"  No.  8  '*  style  of  trap  here  shown. 


Supposing  this  to  be  a  6-in.  trap,  the  top  opening  is  9- in. 
diameter,  and  can  take  in  a  9-in.  liro-clay  pipe  ;  while  when 
laying  the  pipes  the  head  can  be  got  in  to  look  along  the 
inside  of  said  drain  pipes  to  see  if  they  are  all  clear.  This 
examination  of  the  interior  of  tho  drain  pipes  when  laying 
them,  ns  stated,  and  by  means  of  access  or  inspection 
pipes  at  intervals,  is  a  great  preventive  of  after  chokage, 
as  well  as  of  its  more  ready  cure  should  it  ever  occur. 

As  to  the  American  system,  plans  of  doing  work  which 
serve  for  us  here  would  not  do  there  on  account  of  the 
greater  cold. 

Mr.  MoncriefP  mentions  the  water  test ;  while  this  may 
be  applied  at  new  buildings  it  would  be  rather  difficult 
for  others,  and  especially  where  the  people  desire  nothing 
disturbed  until  they  know  if  something  is  wrong.  For 
the  last  twelve  years  or  so  I  have  depended  upon  the 
smoke  test.  With  it  I  have  tested  a  house  sometimes  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  other  times,  especially  at  a 
large  mansion  house,  it  has  taken  two  or  three  days  to 
test  as  wished,  especially  when  it  was  desired  to  parti- 
cularly localise  the  faults. 

Some  sanitary  engineers  use  all  the  various  soil-pipes 
in  a  mansion  house  to  ventilate  the  drains.  By  this  means 
I  believe  deaths  in  a  family  have  taken  place  from  sewage 
poisoning  that  would  not  have  occurred  had  each  soil  pipe 
been  disconnected  and  ventilated  per  se,  and  separate 
provision  made  for  ventilating  the  drain  or  drains. 

21,  Renfrew  Street,  W.  P.  Bucuan. 

Glasgow,  October  21,  1889. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  SEWER  VENTILATION. 
After  reading  Mr.  Reeves'  paper,  published  at  page  157 
of  the  Sanitary  Record  for  October  15,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  highly  misleading  and  to  contain  not  a  few  mistakes 
— in  fact,  Mr.  Reeves'  reasons  altogether  from  false 
premises. 

Near  the  opening  of  his  paper,  he  says : — **  The  motive 
power  to  form  freshjifl.i^^^r^#49'^^^^  ^^  formed  by 
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the  additional  weight  per  cnbe  foot  of  air  on  one  gratin^t 
SB  compared  to  that  of  another,  whether  this  weij^ht 
is  caused  by  the  difference  of  temperature  or  wind 
pressure." 

Instead,  however,  of  telling  us  about  the  effect  of  wind 
pressure,  or  the  results  of  experiments  made  in  sewer 
ventilation,  with  the  wind  as  the  motive  power,  he  seems 
to  ignore  it  throughout  the  paper,  and  confines  himself  to 
showing  how  little  results  in  the  way  of  ventilation  are  to 
be  got  from  difference  of  temperature  and  difference  of 
barometrical  pressure  on  the  various  sewer  ventilating 
openings. 

The  highest  pressure  he  mentions  during  the  eight 
months  from  January  to  August,  inclusive,  1889,  is  barely 
27  grains.  Yet  in  the  fifth  edition  of  Parkes*  Practical 
Hygiene,  published  in  1878,  we  read  that  with  a  motion 
of  only  8  miles  an  hour,  the  pressure  of  the  wind  is  |  of 
an  ounce  on  each  square  foot ;  it  is  1  ounce  at  8^  miles, 
2  ounces  at  5  miles,  4  ounces  at  7  miles,  }  lb.  at  10  miles, 
and  1  lb.  at  14  miles*';  while  at  higher  speeds,  it  blows 
down  hay-stacks,  chimney  cowls,  trees,  and  buildings. 
Then  in  regard  to  times  when  it  is  popularly  supposed 
there  is  no  wind,  or  that  the  wind  is  *<  still,"  Dr.  Parkes 
says  it  will  yet  be  "  really  moving  1  or  1^  miles  an 
hour." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Mr.  Reeves  says  that,  be- 
cause the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  (vertically,  I  suppose 
he  means)  above  the  sewer  gratings  was  less  from  April 
to  August  than  it  was  from  January  to  April,  therefore, 
on  account  of  this  lightness,  there  was  no  motive  power 
for  ventilation,  and  so  the  air  in  the  sewer  became  stag- 
nant and  formed  sewer  gas.  He  further  asserts  that,  be- 
cause there  was  no  rainfall  from  June  16  to  July  8,  that, 
therefore,  **  the  air  in  the  sewers  must  have  remained  for 
22  days  almost  stagnant." 

Now.  all  this  is  pure  nonsense,  or  a  mistake,  caused  by 
reasonfng  from  false  premises.  Mr.  Roeves  has  entirely 
ignored  the  effect  of  the  air  in  motion  versus  the  effect  of 
the  mere  weight  of  a  vertical  column  of  air.  He  might 
as  well  tell  us  that,  because  the  weight  of  a  bullet  of  a 
certain  size  at  a  temperature  of  50  deg.  lying  on  our  head 
is  not  much  more  than  one  of  same  size  at  a  temperature 
of  70  deg. ,  and  does  no  harm,  that,  therefore,  the  same 
bullet  striking  the  head  at  a  speed  of  a  mile  in  8  or  4 
seconds  will  do  no  harm  either. 

In  an  interesting  paper  on  *'  Experiments  on  the  Move- 
ments of  Sewer  Air  at  Wimbledon  in  1888,"  by  Mr.  W.  Santo 
Crimp,  surveyor  of  Wimbledon,  and  published  in  the  "  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,"  wo  find  the 
author  asserting  that  the  principal  measureable  motive 
power  to  cause  motion  of  the  air  in  the  sewers  was  the 
wind,  and  he  also  states  that  the  direction  of  that  motion 
was  greatly  affected  by  the  wind.  In  opposition  to  Mr. 
Reeves,  who  supposes  there  would  be  very  little  or  no 
movement  of  the  air  in  the  sewers  in  the  summer  months, 
Mr.  Crimp  found,  by  actual  experiments  with  an  anemo- 
meter, that  there  were  often  even  "strong"  currents. 
While,  therefore,  the  temperature  theory  gave  feeble  or 
no  currents,  the  wind  pressure  in  practice  gave  strong 
currents,  and  it  was  very  seldom,  if  ever,  that  the  air  in 
the  sewer  was  stagnant  for  any  length  of  time. 

All  this  from  Mr.  Crimp  agrees  with  my  own  experi- 
ments, and  I  find  it  is  quite  easy  to  get  sufficient  ventila- 
tion for  the  sewers,  only  it  has  to  be  seen  to  that  it  is 
carried  out  properly,  I  do  not  believe  in  having  the 
openings  so  that  they  can  act  as  outlets  under  our  mouths 
and  noses,  as  at  the  gully  gratings  at  the  edge  of  pave- 
ments. The  sewer  ventilating  openings  should  either  be 
m  the  middle  of  the  streets,  or  high  up  above  our  heads 
or  above  the  houses.  When  the  sewer  air  is  blown  off 
above  our  houses,  it  gets  disinfected  for  nothing  by  the 
sulphur  in  the  smoke,  and  is  blown  away  with  the  smoke, 
and  becomes  harmless.  Mr.  Reeves  ignores  this  fact, 
and  would  have  us  put  down  a  lot  of  disinfecting  appli- 
ances at  great  cost  and  continuous  expense  and  attention, 
to  deodorise  the  air  in  or  from  our  sewers  ;  but  I  consider 
that  purely  unnecessary,  and  a  mistaken  way  of  dealing 
with  the  sewers.     Disinfectants  and  deodorants  are  only 


useful  occasionally,  like  medicines.  The^^st  general 
disinfectant  for  our  sewers  is  the  atmosphere  properly 
applied.  This  appears  to  be  also  the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry 
E.  Roscoe,  after  his  expensive  experiments  with  chemicals 
lately  for  the  London  sewers.  As  to  protecting  our 
houses  from  sewer  gas  (as  well  as  rats),  a  good  discon- 
necting ventilating  water-trap  properly  set,  with  tight 
drains,  is  a  very  much  better  safeguard  than  trusting  to 
deodorants  put  into  the  sewers.  Where,  however,  the 
house  drains  aro  bad  themselves,  it  is  somewhat  out  of 
place  to  cry  out  against  the  sewers. 

21,  Renfrew  Street,  W.  P.  Bcchan. 

Glasgow,  Oct.  23, 1889. 


ANTISEPTIC  VENTILATION. 
Ik  reference  to  the  subject  of  antiseptic  ventilation  claimed 
by  Mr.  S.  M.  BuiToughs  as  a  new  invention,  and  reported 
in  your  issue  of  October  15,  we  beg  to  say  we  are  the 
manufacturers  of  a  ventilator  invented  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Crosse,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  admitting  fresh  air  into  wards,  &c.,  united  with 
vapours  of  an  oxygen  disinfectant.  The  ventilator  at  the 
same  time  is  fitted  with  the  necessary  means  for  govern- 
ing the  force  and  quantity  of  air  admitted,  and  also  of 
warming  the  same  if  required. 

CoMVN  Chiko  Sc  Co. 


THE  LONGEVITY  OF  TOTAL  ABSTAINERS. 
A  TABLB  of  figures  purporting  to  set  forth  the  difference 
in  longevity  between  teetotalers  and  non-teetotalers,  and 
80  got  up  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive  persons  unfamiliar 
with  vital  statistics,  has  been  widely  circulated  by  the 
liquor  party,  and  has  obtained  great  publicity  through 
the  press.  This  table  was  compiled  by  Dr.  Isambard 
C>weu,  of  London,  from  statistics  based  on  certain  records 
kept  by  a  number  of  medical  men,  of  the  ages  at  death  of 
teetotalers  and  non-teetotalers  of  25  years  and  upwards. 
It  shows  that,  in  the  cases  recorded,  the  average  age  at 
death  ' 


Of  Total  Abstainers  .         .61  years  80  days. 

Of  the  Decidedly  Intemperate  .  62  „  14  „ 
Of  the  Free  Drinkers  .  .  67  „  216  „ 
Of  the  Careless  Drinkers  .  .  59  „  246  „ 
Of  the  Habitually  Temperate  .  62  ,,  60  „ 
It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  these  figures  demon- 
strate the  lives  of  teetotalers  to  be,  on  the  average, 
shorter  than  even  those  of  drunkards.  Of  course  they  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  who  compiled 
the  figures,  has,  more  than  once,  in  letters  sent  round  to 
the  press,  warned  the  public  that  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  figures  by  the  liquor  party  is  absurd.  In  a 
letter  dated  March  12  of  this  year,  he  said  :  "  We  have 
not,  in  these  returns,  the  means  of  coming  to  any  con* 
elusion  as  to  the  relative  duration  of  life  of  total  ab- 
stainers and  habitually  temperate  drinkers  of  alcoholic 
liquors."  And  the  J^mcet  of  April  18  says  of  these 
figures,  and  the  ignorant  or  fraudulent  way  in  which  they 
have  been  misused :  "  By  dint  of  quoting  the  figures  and 
omitting  the  equally  important  context,  some  spokesmen 
of  the  liquor  selling  interest  have  claimed  to  assure  the 
public  on  '  medical  authority  *  that  total  abstinence  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  practice  highly  detrimental  to 
health,  and  that  abstainers  as  a  body  are  shorter  lived 
than  habitual  drunkards.  The  doctrine  thus  boldly 
stated  is,  fortunately,  preposterous  enough  to  defeat  its 
own  object."  How  preposterous  it  is  the  following  facts 
will  show. 

Suppose  it  were  thought  desirable  to  prove  that  attend- 
ance at  Board  schools  shortened  life,  a  case  much  more 
formidable  than  this  one  could,  on  this  principle,  be  got 
up  in  support  of  the  theory.  A  number  of  doctors  re- 
cording the  deaths  and  the  ages  at  death  of  such  of  their 
patients  of  26  years  old  and  upwards  as  had  attended 
Board  schools,  would  have  few  to  record ;  but  the  few 
would  be  those  of  people  under  30  years  of  age,  and  the 
average  age  at  death  could  hardly  be  more  than,  say  27 

uiyiLiz.t;u  uy  -x^-j  v^  v.^' -x  i.v^ 
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years,  while  that  of  persons  over  25  who  had  not  attended 
Board  schools  would,   of  course  be  very  mach  higher. 
And  so,  on  the  liqnor  people's  theory  of  vital  statistics, 
the  proof  would  be  oyerwhelming  that   attendance  at 
Board  schools  greatly  shortens  human  life.     Of  coarse, 
from  the  date  at  which  Board  schools  came  into  existence, 
we  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  average  age  at  death 
of  those  who  had  attended  these  schools,  and  had  died 
after  having  attained  the  age  of  25,  to  be  anything  like 
■as  ^eat  as  the  average  age  at  death  of  persons  over  25 
who  had  not  attended  these  schools.     In  the  one  case  the 
deaths  mnch  have  been  those  of  persons  between  25  and 
say  35  at  the  ntmost ;   and  in  the   other,  of  persons 
ranging  from  25  to  the  extreme  limit  of  hnman  life.    The 
isame  principle  applies,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  to 
the  matter  in  hand.    The  temperance  movement  is  com- 
paratively new,  and,  as  is  well  known,  it  is  among  the 
young  mainly  that,  dnring  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
especially,  it  has  been  inflnential  and  successful.     Hence 
it  is  that  the  proportion  of  teetotalers  in  the  section  of 
the  community  between  25  and,  say,  85  or  40,  is  enor- 
mously greater  than  among  that  portion  of  it  whose  ages 
exceed  35  or  40  years.     As  there  is  no  period  of  life  at 
which  there  are  not  some  people  who  die,  and  as  the  rate 
of  mortality  is  very  much  lower  in  early  manhood  than 
it  is  later  in  life,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  amongst 
teetotalers  the  deaths  which  have   occurred  would,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  teetotalers  living,  be  few, 
and,  on  the  average^  would  have  taken  place  at  a  re- 
latively early  age.      Working-class  teetotalers  ought  to 
be  compared    with  working-class    non-teetotalers,   and 
middle-class  abstainers  with  middle-class  non-abstainers, 
•and  80  one. 

In  the  following  table  the  materials  are  supplied  for  a 
•comparison  between  the  death-rates,  at  various  ages,  of 
working-class  teetotal  Rechabites  and  those  of  working- 
class  non-teetotal  Foresters.  It  also  supplies  the  means 
of  comparing  the  rates  of  mortality,  at  the  same  ages, 
of  middle-class  healthy  assured  males  with  those  of 
Rechabites  and  those  of  males  of  aU  classes.  The  table 
givesjthe  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  per  annum  at 
the  ages  named,  of  Rechabites,  Foresters,  "  healthy  as- 
sored  males,"*  and  « males  of  all  England."  It  should  be 
read  thus:— O/;  1,000  Rechabites,  age  25,  3-722  vfiU 
die  before  reaching  the  age  of  26 ;  of  1  000  Foresters, 
oge  2b,  7-370  will  die  before  reaching  the  age  of  26 ;  of 
''healthg  assured  males,''  6-630  will  die  before  reaching  the 
^9f  of2e;  and  of  1,000  *' males  of  all  England,"  7-729 
v^tll  die  before  reaching  that  age  ;  and  so  on. 
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United  Kinj?dom  Alliance 
Offices,  16,  Deansgate,  Manchester, 
Nov.  1. 


James  Whyte. 


THE    CROSSE  VENTILATOR  AND    DISINFECTOR 

COMBINED. 
The  subject  of  antiseptic  ventilators  being  of  public 
importance,  and  one  to  which  my  attention  has  for  some 
time  been  directed,  I  -was  most  interested  in  the  paper 
jead  by  Mr.  S.  M  Burroughs  at  the  recent  Worcester 
M)ngre88,  and  as  you  were  kind  enough  to  give  me  a 
favourable  notice  of  a  combined  ventilator  and  disinfector 
which  I  designed  eighteen  months  ago,  to  bring  air  into 


hospital  wards,  barrack-rooms,  dairies,  &c.,  united  with 
the  vapours  of  an  oxygen  disinfectant,  I  beg  penuission 
for  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  The  practice  of  laying 
saucers  of  disinfectants  about  in  a  room,  apart  from  its 
danger  and  inconveniences,  has  never  appeared  to  me  the 
best  method  of  preventing  the  spread  of  contagia,  and  the 
only  safe  plan  seems  to  be  to  thoroughly  impregnate 
the  air  with  the  disinfectant  employed ;  and,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  germs  of  disease  cannot  exist  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  this  method  of  preventing  them 
developing  cannot  but  be  effectual,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  dairies  and  cow-sheds  does  the  method  of  pre- 
venting contamination  seem  valuable. 

St.  Mary's  Cottage,  Putney.  H.  W.  Cbo88B. 

November  1. 


NOTICES    OF    MEETINGS. 


BOYAL  STATISTICAL  SOCTETT. 
(Offices  :  9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C.,  London.) 
The  Fibst  OaDnrABT  Mbetivo  of  the  present  session  will  he 
held  on  Taesday,  November  19,  1889,  at  the  Boyal  School  of 
Mines,  38,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W.,  at  >j,4<  p.m.,  when  an  opening 
address  will  be  delivered  by  the  President,  Dr.  T.  Graham 
Balfour,  F  JI.S.,  &o. 

THE  SOCIETY  OP  ARCHITECTS. 
Proobaihcb  of  meetings  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  evenings,  at  7.30 
p.x.,   at   St.  James*  Hall,  Piccadilly,  W.,  during  the   Session 
1889-90:- 


November  a6,  1889 
December  10     „ 
January     14, 1890 


Febrnaay 
March 


Paper. 


14,  I89< 


April 
May 
June 


Annual  GtonerallMeetiag. 


LOCAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


Thb  MaTBOPOLiTAK  PUBLIC  Gabdens  ASSOCIATION.— A  meeting 
of  members  was  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  on  November  6, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bedford  presiding.  A  grant  of  £io<  was  made  for 
a  public  swimming^th  in  Whitechapel ;  ana  it  was  agreed 
to  repair  the  seats  on  the  Triangle,  Borough :  to  give  six  seats 
for  Putney  Hill;  to  offer  seats  and  trees  for  a  small  space 
in  Camberwell  Boad;  and  to  give  5s.  per  week  for  one  year 
towarda  the  maintenance  of  St.  Clement's  Ground,  Nottiug  HilL 
Hie  Secretary  reported  progress  in  several  important  matters, 
including  the  opposition  to  the  scheme  for  building  upon  the 
Bethnal  Green  Poor's  Land ;  the  fight  for  the  Fulham  Lammas 
Land ;  and  the  proposed  laying  out  of  a  graveyard  belonaing  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  He  stated  that  shrubs  hod  been 
placed  on  the  triangle  at  Piccadilly  Circus,  that  seats  had  been 
offered  for  Hiifhgate  Hill,  and  that  the  landscape  gardener  was 
proceeding  with  the  tree  planting  at  Putney  and  East  Ham.  The 
preservation  of  Holland  Park  ana  the  Alexandra  Park,  the  future 
maintenance  of  Winthrop  Street  Playground,  and  the  other  open 
spaces  of  the  Association,  the  destruction  of  trees  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  and  the  opening  of  Board  School  Playgrounds  were 
amongst  the  many  subjects  discussed  at  the  meeting. 

Thb  Smokb  Nuisabce  at  SHBpyiELD.— A  memorial  very  ex- 
tensively and  iniluentially  signed  has  been  presented  to  l^e 
Town  Council  praying  them  to  take  action  in  suppressing  the 
smoke  nuisance,  much  of  which  is  said  to  be  preventible.  The 
matter  has  been  referred  by  the  Town  Council  to  the  Health 
Committee. 

Thobbb  Watbb  Supply.- At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Thome 
Board  of  Guardians  the  report  of  the  analyst  was  received,  to 
whom  had  been  submitted  a  sample  of  water  used  in  the  Work- 
house, which  is  taken  from  the  river,  and  the  anolyct  pronounces 
the  water  uosatisfactoiT. 

Hr.  E.  Clixson  Gbbevwood  has  been  appointed  teacher  of 
vaccination  at  the  Vaccination  Stations  77,  W elbeck  Street,  and 
Omega  Place,  St.  John's  Wood,  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr. 
W.  A.  Sumner. 

Ttphoid  Fbvbb  at  St.  Hblbns.— It  is  reported  that  381  oasea 
of  typhoid  fever  and  50  deaths  have  occurred  at  St.  Helena 
within  the  post  five  months. 
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A  Medical  Ovficbb  for  Woolwich.— Woolwich,  which,  has 
long  enjoyed  the  exceptional  position  of  being  without  a  luedical 
officer  of  health,  and  which  has  hitherto  successfully  reeistdd  ail 
attempts  made  by  the  central  authority  to  cause  it  to  conform  to 
the  general  practice  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has 
been  compelled  by  a  special  clause  in  the  new  Infectious  Diseases 
(Notification)  Act  to  appoint  one. 

Mb.  Williah  Tovlin  (Inspector  of  Weigh  is  and  Meonures  for 
Bootle-oum-Linacre)  has  been  appointed  by  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Mensures,  and  luspector  under 
the  Food  and  Druvs  Act,  tor  the  Eastern  Division,  at  a  salary  of 
£170,  vtG«  Mr.  Foulsham. 

Mb.  Akdrew  Youvo,  Surveyor  to  the  London  School  Board, 
has  resigned,  having  been  appointed  Valuer  to  the  London 
County  Council. 

Public  Testimonial  to  a  Sanitabt  Inspectob— Mr.  G.  A.  D. 
Mackay,  Sanitary  Inspector  and  Inspector  of  Cleansing  for  Edin- 
burgh, was  presented,  on  October  10,  at  a  large  and  influential 
meeting  presided  over  by  Bailie  Ooudie,  with  a  irold  albert  chain 
and  ^ndiuit,  together  with  a  purse  of  sovereigns,  in  recoi?nition 
of  his  services  to  Paisley  durinr  the  time  that  he  was  the 
cleansing  and  sanitary  inspector  of  the  burgh.  Mr.  Mackay,  in 
the  course  of  his  reply,  referred  to  the  high  death-rate  that  had 
been  in  Paisley  now  for  a  number  of  years,  and  naid  he  believed 
that  that  high  rate,  on  account  of  the  sanitary  improvements 
being  carried  out  by  the  Town  Council,  would  soon  be  ereatly 
reduced.  Speeches  complimentary  to  the  guest  of  the  evening 
were  afterwards  made  by  Dr.  Donald,  Councillor  Wilson,  Captain 
Harding,  Lieut<enaat  Macrae,  Mr.  J.  Boss  M'Gregor,  Mr.  James 
Barclay,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  M.  Ingram. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Mbdicai.  Officers  of  Health. 

Bbodbibb,  Dr.,  has  been  appoiuted  by  the  Colne  and  IVlarsden 
Local  Board  their  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  three  years, 
at  a  salary  of  £30  per  annum. 

Davies,  D.  S.,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  to  the  Bristol  Port. 

FxNTON,  Dr.  J.  S.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  by  the  Brackley  Town  Council  lor  two  years. 

Fbaber,  Donald  Alexander,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  M.D.Brussels., 
has  been  api>ointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Totnes 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  a  salary  of  bio  per  annum. 

Obiffiths,  Ed.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 
the  Lampeter  Rural  Samtary  Authority,  vice  J.  H.  Williams, 
refidgne^I. 

Hbaven,  J.  C,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  re-ap- 
pointed  Assistant  Medical  Officer  to  the  Bristol  Port. 

JoHKS,  W.  S.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 
the  March  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

Mackat,  J.  D.,  M.B.,  C.M.Edin..  has  been  reappointed  Medical 
Officer  to  the  Lunesdale  Rural  Sanitarv  Authority. 

Palh,  Dr.  T.  A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  the  Wigton  Urban  Samtary  Authority,  vice  Dr.  D.  White. 

Pabsons,  F.  J.  C,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Fort  Sanitary  Au- 
thority, Bridgwater. 

Pollock,  B.,  M.B.,  CM.,  F.F.P.S.Gla8gow,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Burgh  of  PoUokshields,  Glasgow. 

Seaton,  Edward,  M.D.Lond.,  F.B.C.P.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Chelsea. 

Sicn-H,  William  Robert.  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.B.S.Edin.,  74,  Great 
Bussell  Street,  Bloom  ibury,  has  been  appoiuted  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Woolwich  Local  Board  of  Health  ab 
a  salaiy  of  iiioo  per  annum. 

Still,  G.C.,  M.B.,  CM. Aberdeen,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Shepshed  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
vice  Dr.  Wood,  resigned. 

TUBNEB,  Edwin,  M.B.CS.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Stourbridge  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 

Williams,  J.  H  ,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  the  Port  i'auitary  District,  Chester  Union,  vice  A.  W. 
Hughes,  resigned. 

Pook-Law  Medical  Officebs. 

Aneinoson,  Bushell,    M.D.,  M.R.CS.,  has   been  re-appointed 

Medical  Officer  to  the  Cambridge  Union  District. 
Bboadbekt,  Frank,  M.R.CS.,  &c.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 

Officer  to  the  Newark  Union,    CoUingham  District,    at   u 

salary  of  £33  per  annum  and  fees. 
Cabteb,  T.  p.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  Lydney 

District  of  the  Chepstow  Union,  rice  A.  S.  Currie,  rcsi.pied. 
Cheesewrioht,  John  k\,  I i.R.CP.Edin.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been 

appointed  Me«lical  Officer  to  the  Bawmarsh  District  of  the 

Rotherham  Union,  at  a  salary  of  iS40  \yeT  annum,  cice  W.  J. 

Smith.  L.B.CP.Edin.,  L.M..  L.S.A.Lond.,  resigned. 
COCKIMG,  Dr.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  Alfreton 

District,  Belper  Union,  for  a  period  of  eight  weaks,  vice  Dr. 

Roberts,  deceased. 
CONEOB,  William  G..  L.R.CS.Irel.,  has  been  appointed  MediCiil 

Officer  to  the  Earl  Soham  District  of  Plome^gate  Union,  at  a 

salary  of  £60  per  annum,  vic«  C  G.  Symons,  resided. 


Coz,  Charles  H.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  CoU 

iingham  District  of  the  Chesterton  Union,  vice  J.  Bridget, 

deceased. 
Fleminq,  R.  M.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Holbrook 

District  and  Workhouse  of  the  Samford  Union,  vice  Dr.  A. 

Fleming,  deceased. 
FowLEB,  l>r.  Webb,  has  been  reappointed  a  District  Medical 

Officer,  Coventry  Union. 
Gbant,  F.,   L.R  CP.Edin.,   M.B.C.S.,   has  been  re-apnointed 

Medical  Officer  to  the  4th  District  and  Workhouse,  Market 

Harborough  Union. 
Gbiffith,  p.  G.,  has  been   aopointed  Medical   Officer  to  the 

Pelbams  District  of  the  Bisnop  Stortford  Union,  vic$  Fnuik 

Edwards,  resigned. 
GBiFFrrHS.  Evan  H.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the 

Llanybythen  District,  Lampeter  Union,  vice  E.  C.  Thomas, 

resigned. 
Hakill,  Dr.  R.  J.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Buckingham  Palace  iiood  Workhouse,  at  a  salary  of  £jo  per 

annum. 
Hamilton,  Henry,  M.B.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,   L.S.A.,  has  been  ap- 

Stinted  Medical  Officer  of  the  Wymondham  District  of  the 
eiton  Mowbray  Union,  at  a  salary  of  £3  j  per  aunum. 
Habtill,  John  T..  L.R.CP.Lmd.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  re> 

appoiuted  Medical  Officer   to  the  Willenhail   and  part  of 

wednesdeld  (Wolverhampton)  Unions. 
HOOPEB,  Marshall,  L.R.CP.,  L.R.CS.Edin.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  to  the  Cod  nor  Park  District  of  the  Bashford 

Union,  at  a  salary  of  £5  per  annum. 
HuBBABD,  Alfred   k.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,    has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  for  the  Sutton   Bonington  District  of  the 

Loughborough  Union,  vice  F.  J.  Hindle,  resigned. 
Keevt,  J.  M.  S.,  han  been   appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the 

Granard  Union,    Longford,  vice  P.  J.  Slevin,  L.K.Q.G.P.I.> 

L.R.CS.,  resigned. 
LoEo,   George  H.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Medical  Officer 

Co  the  Parish  of  St.  Poncras,  vice  R.  F.  Gill. 
Mahon,  R.  B.,  M.D.,  M.Ch  ,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 

to  the  BalUnrot>e  Union,  vue  J.  D.  Kelly,  L.R.CS  I.,  L.B.C.F. 

Ediit.,  deceased. 
McLeam,  William  Walker  L  iroche,  M.R.CS.,  has  been  appomted 

Medical  Officer  to   the    Stickney    District  of   the   SplLsby 

Uniou,  vice  Dr.  MacLanen,  M.B.,  CM.,  resigned  at  a  saliuy 

of  £45  ner  annum. 
McMuiB,  G.,  has  been  appoiuted  Medical  Officer  of  the  Fritwell 

District  of  the  Bicester  Union,  vice  E.  W.  Turner,  deceased. 
McNaib,  G^eorge,   L.B.CP.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has   been  ap- 

IX>tnted  Medic;vl  Officer  to  the  Deddington  No.  i  District 

of  the  Woi>di»tock  Union,  vice  Edward  W  ,  Turner,  deoeasexl. 
Millbb,  J.  T.  Roger,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  apijointed  District 

Medical  Officer   and  Public    Vaccinator  for  the  Leareniu^ 

District  of  the  M.Uton  Uniou,  vico   William  i^eeley,  M.D.i 

L.K.Q.CP.L,  resigned. 
MooRE,  A.  J.,  M.R.U.3.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medi.^al 

Officer  of  the  i'arish  of  St.  L.awrence,  Reading  Union. 
MoORB,  Freleric   H.,  L.R.C.3.Irjl..  Lie.  Midwif.,    K.Q.C.P  L, 

has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  South  Welnej 

District   of  tho  Downhom  Union,  at  a  salary  of  £10  v^ 

annum. 
Obd,  WUliam    Theopl-ilus,   M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  has 

been  appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Pnblc  Vaccinator  to  the 

Halesowen  District  of  the  Stourbridge  Union,  vice  Thonus 

McLauchlon,  M.D.,  resigned. 
PuBVES,  A.  Scott,  M.D.,  hati  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of 

the  Lesbtury  District  of  the  Aluwick  Union,  at  a  salary  of 

£»S  per  au'ium,  vice  Dr.  A.J.  Main,  resigned. 
Roberts,  Dr.  E.  J.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the 

4th  District  of  the  Drayton  Union,  vice  Mr.  T.  L.  Lloyd, 

lesigued. 
Rtoate,  Dr.  B.  R.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  to  thd 

Se.   George's- :u-ttie-East  Uui>n,  at    a  salary  of  £300   per 

annum. 
Slatteb,  O.  T.,  M.R.CS.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to 

the  Caldicot  District  of  the  Chepstow  Union,  at  a  auAaxy  of 

£45  per  annum. 
Snadden,  James,  M.B.,  C.M.Edin.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 

Odicer  to  the  No.  4  District  of  the  Wortley  Union. 
Stein,  C  G  .  M.B.CS.,  has  been  re-appoin Led  Medical  Officer  of 

Mansdold,  Wuodhouse. 
Todd,  J.,  M.R.CS.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  ro-appoint«d  Medical  Officer 

of  the  and  District  of  the  Luuesdale  Umon. 
Wellbubn,  E.  D  ,  L.R.CP.,  L.R.CS.Edin.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  aud  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  SowerSy  Dis- 

t  ict  of  tbe  dalifax  Union,  »nce  S.  Hursfitll,  deceased. 
WHiTTrBTON,   J.,    L.R.CP. Ediu..  M.R.C.S.£ng.,  has    been  re- 
appointed District   Medio:il   Officer  to   the   North   Bierley 

Union. 
Win  SHIP,  W.  A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer   to  the 

El8d»n      District     of    thd     Rjthbury    Union,     vice     W. 

Dmwoodie,  resigned. 
Wtllie,    William,     M.D.,     M.R.C.M.Ghisgow,    has    been    re- 
appointed Medical  OiUcer  to  the  3rd  District  of  the  Luuesdale 

Union. 
Ybomak,  W.  M.,  M.B,.  M.R.C.S..  has  been  appointed  Medical 

to  the  Stokesley  Union,   vicj  W.  G.  Forbes,  M.B.,  M.S., 

Cficer  deceased. 

Certifying  Factory    Surgeon. 

BucuAN,    William   A.,    M.B.,    has    been    appointed   Certifying 
Factory  Surgeon,  PI;  ^kW[|«h.uy  ^»^--  '^^  '^^  "^^ 
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IN8PECTOB8  OF   XCISANCES. 

BuswBLL,  B.  W.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisanoes  to 

the  Brixworth  Baral  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  B.  H.  Gilby. 
Chappsll,  F.  W.,  has  been  appointed  Inspect  >r  of  Nuisances  to 

the    Linton    Bnral  Sanitary   Authority,   vice  B.   Chappell, 

deceased. 
Cbo  WHURST,  Albert  B. ,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

to  the  Amersham  Union  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  a  salary 

of  £50  per  annum,  vice  F.  Bryan,  resigned. 
ORiFFiir,  J  ,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

Marlborough  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  J,  Moulden . 
JsarKiNS,  W.,  J.P.,  has  bean  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

to  the  Bodmin  Bural  Sanitary  Authonty. 
Posr-rrciiOwsc,  Gomer  S.  Morgan,  has  been  appointed  Inspector 

of  Nuisances,  Surveyor,  and  Collector  of  Water  Bates  to  the 

Pontypridd  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  a  salary  of  £150  P'ir 

annum,  and  .<  per  cent,  on  amount  collected. 

PoBLic  Analyst. 

Knre,  Dr.  Falconer,  City  Analyst,  Edinbuii^h,  has  been  appointed 
Public  Analyst  for  the  County. 

SURVBYOB. 

Smithsok,  Charles  W.,  has  been  appainted  Surveyor  and  Nuisance 
Inspector  to  the  Malton  Urban  Sanitary  Authorities,  at  a 
salary  of  £^0  per  annum,  a  reduction  of  £70  per  annum  on  the 
salary  of  his  predecessor. 

Clebks. 

Fox,  Mr.  Bobert  Eyes,  of  Birkenhead,  has  been  appointed  clerk 

to  the  Burnley  Town  Council,  vice  Mr.  Walter  Southern, 

resigned. 
Hkx,  Mr.  F.,  has  been  appointed  clerk  and  accountant  to  the 

Torquay  Local  Board,  vice  Mr.  Briscoe  Hooper,  whose  ser- 

Tices  are  retained  as  legal  adviser. 


RESIGNATIONS. 


BowKEB,  Dr.  £.  H.,  Medical  OlBcer  to  the  Flyingdales  District 

of  the  Whitby  Union. 
Bboadbent,  J.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Collingham  District  of 

tbe  Newark  Union. 
Bbtan,  F.,  Inspector  of   Nuisances   to  the  Amersham  Bural 

8anitax7  Authority. 
Etaks,  John,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Pontypridd  Bural 

Sanitary  Authority. 
HAKDUra,  Dr.,  District  Medical  Oi&cer  of  the  Pariah  of  Whittle- 
sey. 
Ba&t,  F.  J.  L.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Wansford  District  of  the 

Stamford  Union. 
HooPXK,  Briscoe,  clerk  to  the  Torquay  Local  Board. 
MAiir,  Dr.  A.  J.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Lesbury  District  of  the 

Alnwick  Union. 
MiLi:.nrGTon,  J.  P.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Second  District  of 

the  Wolverhampton  Uuion. 
Battbat,  Dr.  A.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Wymondham  District 

of  the  Melton  Mowbray  Union. 
Bbtbtolds,  H.  S.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Codnor  Park  District 

of  the  Basford  Union. 
SxiTK,  Dr.,  Medic*  1  Officer  of  the  Bawmarsh  District  of  the 

Sotherham  Union. 
SotrTHxaH,  Walter,  clerk  to  the  Burnley  Town  Council. 
Stmobts,  C.  a..  Medical  Officer  of  the  Earl  Sohom  District  of 

the  Plomsgate  Union. 
Watts,  A.  N.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Shambrook  District   of 

the  Bedford  Union. 
WuLLiAKs,  H.,  Medical  Officer  of   the  South  District  of  the 

Bingham  Union. 
Woox>7Dr.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Shepshed  Urban 

Sanitary  Authority. 


VACANCIES. 


W0BKKOU8E  Medical  Officer  and  District  Mbdical 
Officer.— The  Woodstock  Board  of  Guardians  will,  on 
December  3,  consider  the  appointment  of  a  Medical  Officer 
for  the  Workhouse,  and  of  a  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vac- 
cinator for  the  Woodstock  No.  i  District.  The  rate  of 
salary  and  emoluments  of  the  offices  will  be :— (i.)  Salary  for 
the  workhouse,  £«  a  year,  and  for  midwifery,  ice.  6d.  each 
,and  successful  vaccination,  is. 6d.  each  case;  and  (2.) 


salary  for  the  district  £^  a  year,  and  for  midwifery,  los.  6d. 
each  case,  and  successful  vaccination,  is.  6d.  each  case  within 
two  miles,  and  3a.  beyond  two  miles  of  the  officers'  residence. 
AppUcations  with  testimonial!*,  for  a  consecutive  period  of 
five  years,  to  be  addressed  to  B.  B.  B.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  Clerk 
to  the  Quardians,  Woodstock,  before  November  27. 


Public  Analyst.— Jha  Vestry  cf  St.  (iile.s,  Cainberwell,  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  applications  for  tlie  appointment  of  a 
Public  Analyst  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875, 
from  January  i  next.  Candidates  must  have  competent 
knowledi^e,  skill,  and  experience,  and  be  fully  qualitie  I  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  appointment  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  fees 
payable  are  on  a  scale  tixed  by  the  vestry,  and  averag-e  about 
£160  per  annum.  Applications,  with  not  more  than  three 
testimonials,  must  be  sent  to  the  Vetitry  Clerk,  endorsed, 
**  Public  Analyst,"  not  later  than  Nov.  15. 

BvBvsroR.— The  C  rporation  of  Lancaster  require  the  services 
of  a  competent  person  as  Borough  Surveyor.  Salary  £300  a 
year.  Person  appointed  must  not  be  more  than  45,  and  must 
devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties.  Applications, 
vrith  testimonials,  must  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  by  No- 
vember ai.— W.  O.  Boper,  Deputy  Town  Clerk. 

Clerk.— The  Justices  of  Lezden  and  Winstree  Division  of 
Essex  invite  applications  for  the  appointment  of  Clerk. 
Salarv  £252.  AppUcatioaa  to  be  sent  to  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Penrose,  'rhe  Bookery,  Dedham,  by  November  16. 


DEATHS. 


Flekiko,  Dr.  A.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Holbrook  District  of  the 

Samford  Union. 
Gordon,  Joseph,  engineer  to  the  London  County  Council. 
HORSVALL,  Dr.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  thaSowerby  Bridge 

Urban  Sauitary  Authority. 
Owen,  James,  insj^tor  of  Nuisances  to  the  Cuester  Bural 

Sanitary  Authority. 
BoBERTS,  Dr.,  Ikledical  Officer  for  the  Alfrt^ton  District  of  the 

Belper  Union. 
BoBERTS,  T.  L.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Shirland  District  of  the 

Chesterfield  Union. 
Wass,   J.,  Medical  Officer  of   the    Huntspill   District   of  the 

Bridgwater  Union. 


CONTRACTS. 


Construction  of  Sewer. 
The  Bivers  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  invite 
tenders  for  contracts  Nos.  z,  a,  3  and  4  for  the  construction  of 
Main  Outfall  Sewer  and  Storm  Overflow  in  connection  with  the 
Manchester  Main  Drainage  Scheme. 

Plans  and  Drawings  m  y  be  seen,  and  Specifications  and 
Quantities  obtained,  on  application  to  Mr.  J.  Allison,  City  Sur- 
veyor, Town  Hall,  Manchester. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  "  Tender  for  Contract  No.  — ,  Man- 
chester Main  DrainaKC  Scheme,"  and  addressed  to  the  ChMrman 
of  the  Bivers  Committee,  City  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall^ 
Manchester,  to  be  seut  in  by  November  16. 

Chain  Pump. 

The  Woodford  Local  Board  require  a  Chain  Pump  caimble  of 
lifting  50  tons  of  sludge  per  hoar  a  height  of  25  feet,  and  Port- 
able Engine  for  working  same,  with  gearing  complete,  delivered 
and  fixed  in  working  condition  at  the  Board's  Outfall  Sewage 
Works,  Woodford,  Essex. 

Tenders  to  be  addressed  to  B.  Martin,  Clerk,  Woodford  Local 
Board,  Woodford  Green,  Essex,  by  November  30. 

Construction  of  Undbrorouns  Urinal. 

The  Streets  Committee  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the 
City  of  London  invite  Tenders  for  the  construction  of  Under- 
ground Urinals  and  Water-closets,  &c.,  at  northern  end  of  Old 
Bailey,  in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications  to  be  seen  at 
the  office  of  the  Engineer  to  tbe  Commissioners  at  Guildhall. 

Tenders  to  be  sent  in  Ly  November  i  j. 

Construction  of  Sewers. 

Tenders  are  invited  for  the  construction  of  sewers  in  parts  of 
Balsall  Heath  Bood  and  Hodmoor  Bood,  Birmingham,  for  the 
Public  Works  Committee. 

Drawings  and  Specifications  niay  be  seen  at  the  office  of  Mr. 
William  S.  Till,  Surveyor,  Council  House. 

Tenders,  addressed  **  Tender  for  Sewers,"  to  be  sent  to  the 
Surveyor  by  November  16. 

For  the  construction  of  about  2,360  lineal  yards  of  brick^lined 
sewers,  sihcated  stone-pipe,  and  iron-pipe  sewers,  together  with 
37  manholes,  &c.,  for  the  West  Ham  Town  Council  (Mr.  Lewis 
Angell,  M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engine-  r) :— Cooke  &  Co.,  Batter^ea, 

£12,097.  ^  «  «r 

Drainage  and  Sewage  Works. 

The  London  County  Council  invite  Tenders  for  supplying  of 
materials  and  the  execution  of  the  day  and  measured  works  of 
the  Council  in  respect  of  its  main  drainage  and  other  sewers, 
pumping-station,  bridges,  &c. 

Particulitrs  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Engineer  of 
the  Coimoil,  at  the  office.  Spring  Gardens. 

Tenders,  which  must  be  on  form  supplied  from  the  office. 
Spring  Gardens,  S.W.,  and  addressed  to  tne  Clerk  of  the  Council, 
are  to  be  delivered  before  5  p.m.  on  November  30.    v^  ~<  i.>^ 
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West  Ha.m  Maxk  D&AnrA.ox  ExTEsnoxr. 
(Contract  No.  6.) 

The  Conncil  invite  Tenders  for  the  constmction  of  No.  ^ 
fte?niffe  Precipitate  Tanks  (total  area  ^3,000  yards),  with  outfall 
chamDers,  slvd^e  tanks,  effluent  pipes  and  conduits,  Ac.,  in  oon- 
-nection  therewith ;  also  all  necessary  alterations  to  the  existing 
Tanks,  ko.,  situated  at  the  Pumping  Station.  Canning  Town. 

Plans  may  be  seen  and  particulars  obtained  at  the  office  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Angell,  M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Strat- 
ford. 

Tenders,  endorsed  "  Tender  for  Sewage  Tanks,'*  to  be  sent  to 
the  above  office  not  later  than  November  a6. 

Sewage  Taxks. 

Tenders  are  invited  for  the  works  required  in  the  forming  and 
onaUng  of  two  Sewage  Tanks  at  their  sewage  farms  for  the  Tong 
Xocal  Board. 

Plans  and  specifications  may  be  inspected  and  other  particulars 
•obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  M.  Outhwaite,  Surveyor,  Oddy 
iStreet,  Dudley  Hill,  near  Bradford. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  **  Tender  for  Sewage  Tanks,"  to  be 
«ent  to  Mr.  M.  B.  Newell,  15,  Bridge  Street,  Bradford,  by 
November  18. 

Aktssian  Well. 

The  Streets  Committee  of  the  Ommissloners  of  Sewers  of  the 
City  of  London  will  meet  in  the  Quildhall  on  Friday,  November 
99, 1889,  at  3  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  Tenders  for  completing 
an  Irtesian  Well  at  New  Street,  Gravel  Lane,  in  the  City  of 
London,  agreeably  to  specification  and  general  conditions,  which 
may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Engineer  to  the  Commis- 
sionera,  in  the  GuildhalL 

AU  Tenders  mnst  be  delivered  in  before  a  o'clock  on  the  said 
day,  and  parties  sending  in  proposals  must  attend  personally  or 
.by  a  duly  authorised  agent. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Camb&idoe  Examxhatioh  nt  State  Medicive. 

The  Examiners  in  State  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bxidga  have  issued  the  following  list  of  those  exa;nined  and 
approved  for  both  parts  of  the  examination,  who  are  entitled  to 
-a  mploma  certifying  to  the  competent  knowledge  of  what  is  re- 
quired for  the  duties  of  a  me'^ioal  officer  of  health.  AU  those 
-approved  are  on  the  Medical  Begister  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  names  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  :*-F.  E.  Adams, 
A.  Ambrose,  A.  B.  S.  Anderson,  C.  J.  Ayres,  O.  B.  Beardmore, 
J.  T.  Calvert,  J.  W.  Campbell,  A.  K.  Chalmers,  E.  H.  Colbeck, 
H.  D.  S.  CompignA,  W.  Cotton,  A.  M.  Da  vies,  U.  K.  Putt,  J.  H. 
Qarrett,  H.  CC  M.  Gibson,  J.  Glaister,  J.  E.  Gould,  W.  Gruggen, 
W.  Jackson,  J.  B.  Kaye,  C.  S.  Kilner,  B.  Laing,  J.  Loane,  C.  B. 
Macdonald,  W.  A.  Macnaughton.  B.  M'NeUl,  J.  Nail.  B.  L. 
Boberts,  D.  Roxburgh,  A.  F.  Street,  J.  Taylor,  G.  T.  Thomas, 
G.  M.  Thompson,  C.  B.  Voisey,  G.  H.  Weston. 

Cb&txticatbs  or  Coxpetehcx  to  Sakita&t  Ikspbctoas. 

The  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Association  of  Scotland  have  ap- 
pointed a  Bofurd  of  Examiners,  and  the  Board  have  appointed 
zhB  following  gentlemen  as  examiners  for  the  first  year : — Dr. 
T.  G.  Nwsmytb,  Cowdenbeath ;  Dr.  P.  Caldwell  Smith,  Mother- 
well; Mr.  JPeter  Fyfe,  Sanitary  Inspector,  Glasgow;  and  Mr. 
G.  A.  D.  Mackay,  Sanitary  Lispector,  Edinburgh.  Full  par- 
ticulars regarding  the  examinations  may  be  'had  from  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  James  C.  Stobo,  Sanitary  Inspector,  Butherglen. 


NOTES   AND    QUERIES. 


Having  for  some  time  back  been  in  the  receipt  of  Queries  apper- 
taining strictly  to  sanitary  work,  and  which  it  would  be  easv  to 
answer  without  having  to  refer  our  correspondents  to  competent 
professional  advisers,  we  have  opened  a  column  in  which  to 
roister  such  Queries  and  Beplies  thereto  as  can  fairly  be  expected 
from  us ;  and  our  subscribers  and  readers  are  invited  to  make 
such  use  of  this  column  as  will  tend  to  benefit  themselves  and 
the  community.  Both  Queries  and  Beplies  will,  however,  be 
subjected,  if  unnecessarily  long,  to  a  strict  curtailment. 


NoTxncATioir  of  Measles. 
We  axe  directed  to  apply  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Preston  Medico- 
Ethical  Society  for  information  as  to  the  number  and  names 
of  large  towns  in  which  t^ere  is  compulsory  notification  of 
disease,  but  in  which  the  notification  of  measles  is  not 
required. 

Joes  Holdeit, 
J.  J.  Btrkb, 

Hou.  Secretaries. 
.[The  notification  of  measles  is  compulsory  in  Blackpool,  Hartle- 
pool, Jarrow,  Preston,  Beading,  Warrington,  and  Weymouth. 


you 

[Mr. 


EXAMIHATIOHS  OF  THE  SaEXTAET  iHBrrTUTE. 

1.  Could  yon  kindly  inform  me  where,  and  at  what  price,  I  coxdd 
obtain  "  The  PubUc  Health  Act "  f 

2.  In  your  September  number  yon  have  the  answers  to  the 
Sanitary  Institute  Examination  Papers.  For  whom  are  its 
examinations  held  ?  H.  F. 

[1.  "The  Queen's  Printers,"  or  official  copies  of  the  Public 
Health  Act^  iS^^,  are  published  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Eyre  ft 
Spottiswoode,  East  Harding  Street,  E.C.,  and  by  Messrs. 
P.  S.  King  k  Son,  5,  King  Street,  Westminster.  S.  W.  There  is 
a  useful  edition  of  the  Act  bound  up  witn  an  index,  by 
F.  Stratton,  and  with  copies  of  the  Public  Health  (Water) 
Act,  Rivers  Pollution  Act,  and  Public  Health  (Interments) 
Act,  published  by  Messrs.  Knight  k  0>.,  90,  Fleet  Street,  £.C., 
mnoe  3s.  6d. 

S.  xou  will  find  all  information  respecting  the  Sanitary  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Savitabt  Becoed  Diabt  for  1890.— 
Ed.] 

The  MAmTEEAVCE  ow  Maxv  Boads. 

I  shaU  feel  obliged  if  you  will  forward  me  the  address  of  the 
publisher  and  price  of  the  *'Beport  of  the  Best  ^stem  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Main  Boads  in  the  County  of  Hertford,"  by 
Urban  A.  Smith,  A.M.I.C.E.,  a  ri»wni  of  which  appeared  in 
^our  last  issue  of  the  Sanitabt  Beoobd.  ».  H.  W. 

[r.  Urban  Smith's  pamphlet  beurs  the  imprint.  "  Ordered  to 
be  printed  by  the  fieruord  County  Authority.  '     No  price  is 

VEVTILATIOir. 

1.— What  are  the  most  effective  and  sightly  meana  of  veatilatiog 
a  dwelling  house  ? 

2.  —  What  are  the  most  reliable  means  for  testing  honie 
drains,  &o.  t  Subscbibxb. 

[1. — It  depends  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  yon 
refer  to  a  house  which  yon  propose  to  build,  you  should  pro- 
vide well-proportioned  inlet  and  outlet  flues^  arranging  in 
some  simple  way  for  a  arming  the  air  admitted  through  the 
inlet  flues  during  very  cold  weather. 

2. — ^The  most  reliable  and  most  simple  means  of  testing  a  drain 
is  by  water  pressure.  Block  the  drain  at  its  lower  end  with  a 
Betting's  Screw  Plug;  All  the  drain  with  water  at  a  surface- 
trap  at  the  highest  end  of  the  drain  until  the  water  rises  up  to 
the  surface,  then  wait ;  if  the  plug  does  not  allow  the  water  to 
escape,  but  yet  the  level  of  tlio  water  at  the  surface-trap 
gradually  lowers,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  drain  connectinir 
these  two  points  is  not  watertight  under  pressure.— En.] 

IlTFANT  MOBTALXTT. 

1.— What  is  considered  a  high  infantile  mortality  per  1,000 
bomP 

2.— What  is  considered  a  low  infantile  mortality  per  1,000  bom  ? 

[1  &  2.— The  average  annual  rate  of  infant  morUuity  in  England 
and  Wales  during  the  10  years  1879-88  was  equal  to  141  per 
1,000  registered  births.  In  the  third  quarters  of  those  years 
(when  infantile  diarrhcBa  is  most  prevalent)  the  rate  averaged 
156  per  1,000.  In  28  of  the  largest  English  towns  the  arei^e 
annual  rate,  1878-^,  was  163  per  1,000,  ranging  from  1S9  in 
Portsmouth  and  Birkenhead,  and  1-4S  in  Derby,  to  189  in 
Blackburn,  203  in  Leicester,  and  218  in  Preston.  In  the  thv-d 
quarters  of  the  years  1878-87  the  rate  averaged  206  per  1,000.- 
En.] 

Ab  Ib<}EHU0U8  Pluxbeb. 

Would  vou  kindly  say  if  or  where  I  could  obtain  a  book  that 
would  give  me  the  latest  information  on  sanitary  matters  such 
as  to  inform  me  how  to  lay  drains,  wh<  re  to  put  syphon  trapi, 
get  levels  and  falls,  and  so  on.  I  have  been  asked  seyeral 
times  different  questions,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not 
understand  the  theoiv  of  it,  and  as  I  should  like  to,  I  shall  be 
obliged  if  you  could  inform  me  in  any  way.  I  am  anxious  to 
learn  as  much  asi  I|  possibly  can,  as  the  sanitary  matterB  are 
veiT  much  taken  up  Lately  by  the  proprietors  of  property,  and 
a  plumber  when  sent  for  who  does  not  understand  the  dmn 
work,  &c.,  when  asked  different  questions,  looks  foolish.  ^ 
fact  a  deal  of  people  ezpect'the  plumber  to  know  all  about  the 
drain  work  as  though  they  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
work,  A  PLUBBtt. 

[The  best  work  for  your  purpose  is  Buchan's  Plumbing,  House 
Drainage,  Jtc,  published  by  Crosby  Lockwood.— En.] 


ERRATUM. 


The  Exhibits  at  the  Sanitabt  Exhibition,  Worcbstkb. 
Cub  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  our  rv^fttiot 
the  above  Exhibition  in  huit  month's  issue,  we  stated  that 
Messrs.  Ooddard,  Massey  k  Warner  were  exhibiting  a  Diainfe^ 
ing  Apparatus,  whereas  the  firm  was  not  preBonc,  ^^^.^fr^ 
quentiy,  did  not  compete  for  any  award.  The  Dlsiirfecung 
Apparatus  that  was  shown  and  that  gained  a  siWer  medal  was 
Washington  Lyon's  patent,  manufactured  and  "hibitettw 
Messrs.l£anlove,  Alliott,  Fryer  k  Co.,  Nottingham.    On  inresn- 


their  name  in  the  catalogue  (ilrst  editton),  he  gare  theiD  »« 
benefit  of  any  doubt,  by  inferring  that  their  goods  had  been 
unavoidably  delayed  fe,g%|^^    ^^^^      ^^ 


Dec.  i6,  1889.] 
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THE   CARRIAGE   OF  INFECTION. 

By  George  Eastes,  M.B. 

One  of  those  questions  in  sanitary  matters  that  now 
and  again  exercise  the  attention  of  the  public  has 
lately  received  considerable  notice  in  the  daily  press, 
under  the  somewhat  sensational  headings  of  *' In- 
fectious   Doctors,"    "Licensed   Carriage  of   Infec- 
idon,"  &c.    The    subject  was  started    in    a    letter 
to    the     TimeSf    by    Miss    Frances    Power    Cobbe, 
who  drew  attention  to  the  apparent  inconsistency 
of   legislating    for  the    isolation   of   an    infectious 
patient,  and  yet  permitting  the   doctors  in  atten- 
dance  "  to    carry    eyerywhere  and    spread    broad- 
cast, without    let  or  hindrance,  the    germs  of  his 
disease."    She  then  asks :  "  First,  whether  a  medical 
man  ought  to  practise  quite  indiscriminately  in  in- 
fectious and  non-infectious  cases ;  and,  if  permitted 
to  do  so,  what  interral  of  time  he  is  bound  to  leave 
between  the  visit  to  the  infected  and  the  non-infected 
patient?     Secondly,  whether,  after  personal  contact 
with  a  patient  in  infectious  disease,  a  medical  man 
is  bound  to  use  disinfectants,  or  wash  his  hands, 
face,  and  hair  and  beard,  and  change  all  his  clothing  ; 
•or  whether  it  may  suffice  if  he  dip  the  tip  of  Ms 
fingers  in  a  basin,  and  perhaps  thereafter  run  them 
through  his  hair?"    She  states  her  opinion  that  a 
doctor  who  wilfvdly  neglects  the  proper  regulations 
for  his  guidance    in   his  dealings    with    infectious 
disease,  and  thus  permits  himseS  to  convey  an  in- 
fectious disesise  to  his    patient,  followed  by  fatal 
consequences,  ought  to  incur  severe  penalties,  in- 
cluding the  withdrawal    of    licence  to  practise  in 
future.    Next  follows  the  account  of  a  sad  case  in 
which,  according  to  Miss  Cobbe's  opinion,  scarlatina 
was  conveyed  to  a  family  by  a  doctor;  and  then 
comes  her  parting  shot  at  the  medical  profession, 
**  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  doctors  are  strictly  care- 
ful wid  conscientious  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from 
obtaining  safeguards  against  those  in  whom  those 
virtues  can  only  be  developed  by  the  help  of  appro- 
priate legislation." 

We  have  been  at  pains  to  ^ve  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
the  charges,  because  the  writer  is  not  a  too  friendly 
critic  of  doctors  and  their  ways,  and  can,  as  these 
words  show,  on  occasion  denounce  their  supposed 
professional  backdidings  with  vigour.  But  further, 
the  Times^  in  commenting  on  the  letter,  adopted, 
apparently  without  inquiry,  the  indictment,  and 
remarked  thereon :  "  Unless,  fortunately,  infectious 
^erms  were  frequently  sterile,  it  would  be  a  miracle 
that  every  zymotic  disorder  was  not  imparted  by  any 
medical  man  in  good  general  practice  to  the  entire 
circle  of  the  households  he  attends.  English  medical 
science  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  danger,  and  suffers 
it  to  continue  unchecked." 

But  is  this  sweeping  charge  true?  Are  doctors, 
whose  lives  are  passed  in  fighting  disease  and  death, 
and  who  are  keenly  alive  to  the  nature  of  infection, 
80  oblivious  to  the  claims  of  their  patients  that  they 
knowingly  scatter  amongst  them  the  germs  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  and  thereby  imperil  the  health,  or 
even  the  lives,  of  those  confided  to  their  care  ?  This 
is  the  indictment ;  let  us  examine  the  evidence  favour- 
ing the  opposite  opinion.  Firstly,  it  is  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  physicians  who  have  attended  very  large 
numbers  of  cases  of  infectious  diseases,  in  the  lowest 
"  slums  "  of  London  and  other  big  cities,  that  it  is 


well-nigh,  if  not  quite,  impossible  for  infection  to  be 
conveyed  upon  clothes,  hair,  or  skin,  to  third  parties 
in  the  manner  indicated.  They  aver  that  they  them- 
selves constantly  return  to  their  own  families  directly 
from  visiting  infectious  patients,  but  that  it  is 
practically  unknown  for  any  member  of  a  doctor^s 
family  to  contract  those  diseases  from  this  source, 
though  his  children  are  as  prone  as  other  children  to 
such  maladies,  and  take  them  readily  enough  when 
the  diseases  in  question  are  imported  into  their 
schools  by  their  class-mates. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  visits  of  doctors  (who, 
having  usually  at  one  time  and  another  had  the 
commoner  kinds  of  infectious  diseases,  have  become 
in  their  own  bodies  "  proof  "  against  them),  and  the 
visits  of  other  persons  who  may  not  be  so  '^  pro- 
tected." The  doctor  remains  in  the  room  just  long 
enough  to  satisfy  himself  of  his  patient's  condition, 
and  to  give  directions  for  the  treatment  until  his 
next  visit ;  whOst  other  people  going  to  a  sick  friend 
are  apt  to  linger  by  the  bedside.  Moreover,  should 
such  visitors,  being  "unprotected,"  contract  the 
disease,  they  at  once  become  foci  for  its  further 
spread ;  but  the  most  that  is  urged  against  the 
doctors  is  that  they  may  assist  in  spreading  it  in- 
directly by  conveying  the  germs  on  their  clothing, 
their  hands,  or  their  heads. 

Again,  it  is  the  common  practice  of  doctors,  who, 
of  course,  are  aware  of  the  risk  to  be  guarded 
against,  to  adopt  very  definite,  and,  as  they  believe,  per- 
fectly effective  precautions  against  their  conveyance  of 
infection.  But,  "  because  they  are  not  always  pro- 
claiming the  measures  wiiich  they  think  it  necessary 
to  take  for  the  safety  of  others,  they  are  accused  by 
their  enemies  of  selfish  neglect."  First  and  fore- 
most amongst  the  expedients  employed  is  that  of 
wearing  a  waterproof  dress  in  the  patient's  room. 
One  for  tJds  purpose  was  devised  some  years  ago  by 
Mrs.  Priestley,  and  may  be  obtained  of  J.  C.  Cording 
&  Co.,  Piccadilly.  Mrs.  Priestley  says  of  it,  **  For 
the  general  practitioner  nothing  could  be  more 
simple  than  to  carry  such  an  article  on  the  box  of 
his  carriage,  ready  to  put  on  when  visiting  an  in- 
fectious case."  For  years  past  many  doctors  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  wearing,  whilst  they  are  in  the 
patient's  room,  a  long  mackintosh  overcoat  reaching 
to  the  ground,  to  which  a  mackintosh  cap  forms  an 
addition  not  to  be  despised.  The  medical  officers  of 
Schools'  Association  counsels  the  use  of  such  a  gar- 
ment in  its  **  Code  of  Rules  for  the  Prevention  of 
Infectious  Diseases  in  Schools."  Miss  Cobbe  has 
not  apparently  seen  many  of  these  mackintoshes  in 
her  peregrinations — it  would  have  been  curious  if  she 
had,  but  they  nevertheless  exist.  A  more  valid  objec- 
tion on  her  part,  however,  is  that  a  doctor  attending  10 
or  12  infectious  cases  would  require  as  many  coats, 
one  for  each  house.  But  a  mackintosh  in  the 
present  day  often  forms  part  of  a  parent's  outfit; 
hence  a  doctor  is  frequently  able  to  **  requisition  " 
one  at  a  patient's  house  for  temporary  employment, 
and  after  the  illness,  the  coat  having  been  disinfected, 
can  be  restored  to  its  customary  use. 

Besides  the  wearing  of  such  a  coat,  every  doctor, 
probably  now  without  exception,  cleanses  his  hands 
thoroughly  upon  leaving  an  infectious  patient.  Many 
practitioners  first  use  carbolic  or  other  soap,  then  rinse 
the  hands  in  clean  water,  and  finally  dip  them  in  a 
disinfectant  solution.  For  this  latter  purpose  nothing 
is  probably  superior  to  the^  Ip^  l^QOO  solution  of 
perchloride  of  mercury,  or  water  renue®a  of  the 
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colour  of  brown  sherry  by  the  addition  of  some  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  or  a  1  per  cent  or  2  per  cent,  solution 
of  creolin  ;  also,  if  the  thermometer  and  stethoscope 
have  been  used,  they  should  be  disinfected  in  the 
solution  used  for  the  hands.  Lastly,  the  medical 
attendant  usually  leaves  his  infectious  patients  to  be 
seen  the  last  in  his  daily  rounds,  and  many  practi- 
tioners afterwards  walk  a  few  minutes  in  the  open  air 
rather  than  ride  in  a  close  carriage.  They  also  avoid 
seeing  youDg  people  and  children  soon  after  such  a 
visit. 

The  above  are  apparently  all  the  precautions  that 
should  be  required  of  a  medical  man  when  his  non- 
infectious cases  are  ordinary  medical  cases,or8ui^cal 
cases  without  a  breach  of  surface.  When  there  is  a 
wound  to  be  dressed,  an  operation  to  be  performed, 
or  a  parturient  woman  to  be  attended  (either  just 
before,  or  during,  or  within  a  week  after  her  confine- 
ment) the  precautions  taken  by  the  doctor  in  the  face 
of  an  infectious  case  are  simply  redoubled,  as  any 
tyro  in  medicine  knows.  Every  student  at  our 
hospitals  who  is  in  attendance  on  cases  of  "  labour  " 
is  absolutely  forbidden  to  enter  the  dissecting-room 
or  the  post-mortem  room  ;  and  the  obstetrical  phy- 
sicians never  tire  of  impressing  upon  the  students  of 
their  classes  the  necessity  of  taking  the  utmost  care  to 
avoid  any  risk  of  conveying  infection  to  lying-in  pa- 
tient*. And  these  cautious  observances  begun  in  esu^y 
student  days  become  the  confirmed  habits  of  prac- 
titioners of  maturer  years.  It  is  true  that  no  doctor, 
if  able  to  avoid  it,  would  willingly  go  to  an  infectious 
case  beforehand  on  the  day  of  attending  a  patient  in  her 
confinement.  If  unfortunately,  after  having  attended 
such  a  case,  he  should  be  summoned  to  a  '*  labour,'* 
it  is  his  duty  to  change  at  least  his  tailor-made  gar- 
ments, to  scrub  his  hands,  using  a  nail-brush 
thoroughly  and  plenty  of  soap,  and  finally  to  use  the 
corrosive  sublimate  or  other  powerful  disinfectant  to 
his  hands,  scrubbing,  by  means  of  a  second  good  nail- 
brush, the  solution  into  all  the  irregularities  of  the 
fingers,  hands,  and  nails. 

In  reply  to  Miss  Cobbe's  first  query,  therefore,  one 
may  say  that,  if  he  stringently  adopts  such  precau- 
tions as  those  just  quoted  (but  solely  upon  that 
condition,  be  it  remembered),  a  medical  man  may 
practice  indiscriminately  in  infectious  and  non- 
infectious cases.  In  fact,  in  rural  parts  where 
doctors  are  living  at  considerable  distances  from  one 
another,  a  practitioner  must  attend  aU  the  cases  in  his 
district.  In  towns  where  doctors  can,  to  some  extent, 
pick  and  choose  their  patients  without  infiicting  any 
hardship,  it  is  a  common  event  for  a  practitioner  who 
has  many  midwifery  cases  to  refuse  attendance  upon 
infectious  patients,  thus  rendering  assurance  doubly 
sure.  Partners  also  can,  and  do,  arrange  a  distribu- 
tion of  their  duties.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
opinion  now  expressed  concerning  attendance  on 
infectious  and  non-infectious  cases  is  not  that  held  by 
all  practitioners  ;  but  it  is  the  view  which  the  large 
maiority  entertain.  Some  medical  men,  in  fact,  seem 
to  be  ahnost  fastidiously  careful  on  the  point ;  thus, 
one  who  is  noted  for  adopting  every  precaution  that 
seems  possible,  writes,  that  "  he  would  not  attend  a 
confinement  if  he  had  seen  a  fever  case  the  same 
day." 

In  reply  to  Miss  Cobbe's  second  question,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  a  medical  man  after  personal  contact 
with  a  case  of  infectious  disease  is  legally  bound  to 
use  disinfectants  to  his  skin  or  hair,  or  to  change  all 
his  clothing.  Such  laws  are,  indeed,  scarcely  required 
for  the  instructed.    For  cases  of  infectious  disease 


are  not  all  equally  infective ;  theinfectivity  varies  with 
the  stage  of  the  malady  and  other  circumstances 
recognizable  only  by  an  instructed  person.  It  would, 
consequently,  as  has  been  pertinentiy  remarked,  "be 
very  difficult,  we  had  almost  said  impossible,  for  the 
colleges  to  lay  down  hard-and-fast  nues  for  the  gui- 
dance of  their  members."  But,  undoubtedly,  the  great 
majority  of  practitioners  do  now  adopt  such  precau- 
tions as  those  described  above,  impelled  thereto,  not 
by  merely  legal  restraints,  but  by  a  clear  sense  of 
duty  to  their  patients,  as  well  as  by  a  recognition  of 
their  personal  interests. 

Moreover,  the  bacteriological  studies  which  are 
now  pursued  at  the  different  hospitals,  and  the  papers 
on  the  subject  of  infection  with  which  the  whole 
of  medical  and  surgical  literature  constantiy  teems, 
are  serving  to  impress  upon  doctors  everywhere  the 
necessity  that  behoves  them  under  all  circumstances 
and  at  all  times  of  acting  as  the  most  vigilant  foes  of 
the  pestiferous  microbes. 


COMPULSORY    NOTIFICATION    OP 

INFECTIOUS   DISEASES. 

In  continuation  of  the  list  which  we  gave  in  our  last 
issue  (page  211  *),  we  append  the  names  of  those 
sanitary  authorities  that  have  since  adopted  the  In- 
fectious Disease  (Notification)  Act,  1889,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  them.  From  these  lists  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Act  of  last  session  has  already 
been  voluntarily  adopted  by  the  sanitary  authorities 
of  some  400  sanitary  districts,  having  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  6,927,888.*  If  to  this  be  added 
tiie  metropolis,  with  its  40  sanitary  divisions,  and  an 
aggregate  population  of  3,816,483,  and  the  59  large 
towns,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  3,828,824, 
that  have  from  time  to  time  acquired  the  powers  of 
notification  under  local  Acts,  we  find  that  upwards  of 
13,000,000  of  the  total  population  of  En^and  and 
Wales  will  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  be  under 
a  system  of  compulsory  notification  of  infectioua 
disease. 


Name  of  Authority. 

Urban  Authorities : — 

Abingdon         

Altrinoham      

Ambleside        

Appleby  

Ashton-in-Makerfield . . . 

Aspnll 

Bakewell  

Baldock  

Bangor  

Barking  Town 

Barrow-in-FamesB 
Barton,  Eccles,  Winton 

&  Monton     

Beckenham      

Belper 

Benwell  &  Fenbam     ... 

Bexhill 

Bexley 

Bodmin 

Bollington         

Boston 

Bournemouth 

Bowness  


Popalatloii 
(1881). 


5,684 
11,250 
1,998 
2,000 
9,824 
8,113 
2,502 
2,326 
9,290 
9,108 
47,259 

21,786 

18,045 

9,876 

4,893 

2,452 

8,793 

5,061 

3,968 

14,941 

16,b58 

1,855 


Date  ou 

wkioli  Act  comes 

into  force. 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Dec.  9,'  1889. 
Jan.  1,  1890. 

Dec.  2,'  1889. 
Jan.  1,  1890. 

Dec.  i\  1889. 
Jan.  1, 1890, 


Dec.  9,  1889'. 
Dec  2,  1889. 
Dec.  1,  1889. 
Jan.  1,  1890. 
Dec.  16,  1889. 
Dec.  1,  1889. 
Nov.  18,  1»89 
Jan.  1,  1890. 

Deo.  14, 1889 
Jan.  1,  1890. 


*  For  the  sake  of  oomporiBon,  the  pupolatioos  here  giTen  »re 
those  ascertained  at  the  census  of  18S  t.  The  present  populatioiui 
cannot  be  accurately  estimated,  but  they  have  all  cousi'leiabljr 
increased,  that  of  London  being  now  estimated  at  4,^1,738. 
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K&me  of  Authority. 

Population 
(1881). 

Date  on 

which  Act  comes 

into  force. 

Name  of  Authority. 

Population 
(1881). 

Date  on 

which  Act  comes 

into  force. 

Urban  Authorities  i— 

Urban  Authorities: — 

Brentford         

11,810 

Dec.  27,  1889. 

Newton  Heath 

29,189 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Broadstairs       

4,822 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Newton-in-Makerfield. . . 

10,580 

Jan.  10,  1890. 

Bromley           

15,154 

Dec.  10, 1889. 

Normanby        

7,714 

Jan,  1, 1890. 

Bndleigh  Salterton     ... 

1,908 

Jan.  1, 1890. 

North  Bierley 

20,935 

If 

Burgess  Hill     

3,972 

Dec.  18,  1889. 

Northfleet        

8,790 

*} 

Buxton 

6,025 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Nuneaton          

8,466 

Dec.  9,  1889. 

Oambridge       

86,863 

Dec.  1,  1889. 

Openshaw         

16,158 

Dec.  16,  1889. 

OardiflF 

82,761 

Dec.  16,  1889. 

Ormskirk         

6,661 

Jan.  13,  1890. 

Oarshalton        

4,841 

Dec.  1, 1889. 

Paignton           

4,613 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Cheadle  Sc  Gatley 

7,888 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Penrith 

9,268 

tf 

Ohesterton       

6,706 

f) 

Penzance          

12,409 

Dec.  4, 1889. 

Ohilvers  Coton 

8,006 

ff 

Pontypridd      

12,317 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Ohiswick          

15,976 

>> 

Queenborough 

982 

tf 

Chorley  rCheshire)     ... 
Ohorley  (Lanes. ) 

2,067 

ff 

RadcUffe          

16,267 

ff 

19,478 

ff 

Redruth           

9,336 

ff 

Church 

4,850 

ff 

Rishton 

4,056 

ff 

Ofarencester       

7,658 

Doc.  9,  1889. 

Rochdale          

68,866 

ff 

Cleckheaton     

10,658 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Runcorn           

16,126 

Jan.  14.  1890. 

Colwyn  Bay  ft  Colwyn 

2,418 

»» 

Saffron  Walden 

6,060 

Nov.  80,  1889. 

Oompton  Gifford 

2,805 

Nov.  12,  1889. 

St.  AusteU        

8,682 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Gonway 

3,264 

Jan.  1, 1890. 

Saloombe         

1,826 

ff 

Coventry          

42,111 

ff 

Sale       

7,915 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Gnunpsall        

8,154 

ff 

Saltley 

6,422 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Darlington       

86,104 

Dec.  17,  1889. 

Selby 

6,067 

ff 

Dwyg^lchi 

2,122 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Sheemess         

14,286 

•f 

Baling 

16,764 

ff 

Shepton  MaUet 

5,322 

fi 

Eastbourne       

22,014 

ff 

Shipley 

15,093 

ff 

East  Grinstead 

5,000 

»f 

Skipton 

9,091 

ff 

East  Ham        

10,706 

1, 

Sleaford           

4,966 

Feb,  1,  1890. 

Ely        

8,171 

ff 

SoothUI  Nether 

6,240 

Jan.  1,  189a 

Enfield 

19,104 

ff 

Southend          

7,979 

ff 

Erith     

9,812 

ff 

Sonthgate        

9,500 

Deo.  1, 1889. 

Exeter 

87,666 

Nov.  16,  1889. 

South  Gosforth 

4,126 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Bye        

2,296 

Jan.  10,  1890. 

Southport        

82,206 

Dec.  14,  1889. 

Finohley           

11,191 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

South  Stockton 

10,666 

Dec.  15, 1889. 

Folkestone       

18,816 

Dec.  18, 1889. 

Spalding           

9,260 

Dec.  18,  1889. 

Gftrston 

10,271 

Dec.  12,  1889. 

Standish-with-Langtree 

4,261 

Dee.  16,  1889. 

Olastonbuiy     

3,719 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Street 

2,614 

Dec.  1, 1889. 

Qorton 

88,096 

ff 

Swadlincote      

2,982 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Great  Crosby 

6,088 

Deo.  12,  1889. 

Tam  worth        

4,891 

Jan.  1, 1890. 

Great  Yarmouth 

46,159 

Jan.  1, 1890. 

Taunton           

16,614 

ff 

Halstead          

6,804 

ff 

Teignmouth     

7,120 

ff 

Harbome         

6,483 

Dec.  2, 1889. 

Tenterden         

3,620 

Deo.  16,  1889. 

Hay  ward's  Heath 

1,814 

Dec.  9,  1889. 

Tettenhall        

6,000 

ff 

Heanor 

6,822 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Todmorden      

28,862 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Hebden  Bridge 

6,007 

ff 

Tonbridge        

9,317 

ff 

Hereford          

19,821 

Jan.  12,  1890. 

Totnes 

4,089 

ff 

Hertford          

7,747 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Tottenham       

46,466 

>» 

Heston  ft  Isleworth    ... 

22,727 

ff 

Toxteth  Park 

10,868 

ff 

Higher  Bebington 

1,162 

Dea  5,  1889. 

Tredegar          

18,771 

ff 

Hoole 

2,899 

Dec.  19,  1889. 

Trowbridge      

11,040 

ff 

Homsey           

Horwich           

22,486 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Turton 

6,636 

ff 

8,761 

ff 

Twickenham    

12,479 

ff 

Honghton-le-Spring    ... 

6,041 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Ulverston         

10,008 

ff 

Hurst 

6,384 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Upholland        

4,436 

Dec.  1,  1889. 

Huyton-with-Roby     ... 

4,060 

Dec.  18, 1889. 

Uxbridge         

7,669 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

nfracombe       

6,256 

Dec.  8,  1889. 

Walker 

9,627 

Dec.  16. 1889.. 

Inee-in-Makerfield      ... 

16,007 

Dec.  18,  1889. 

Waltham  Holy  Cross ... 

5,868 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Keighley          

26,247 

Jan.  1,  189a 

Wavertree        

11,097 

ff 

Kenilworth      

4,160 

ff 

Wellingborough 
Whitley     and     Monk- 

18,794 

ff 

Kettering         

11,096 

ff 

Kirkby  Lonsdale 

1,788 

ff 

seaton           

1,800 

f» 

Liskeard          

4,586 

Dec.  9, 1889. 

Widnes 

24,986 

ff 

Little  Wootton 

1,169 

Deo.  16,  1889. 

Windermere     

1,269 

ff 

Lower  Bebington 

4,060 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Winsford          

10,041 

ff 

Lymm  ... 

MalTem           

4,666 

ff 

Wombwell        

8,451 

Dec.  2, 1889. 

5,846 

Dec.  7,  1889. 

Worcester        

40,864 

Jan.  1, 1890. 

Mansfield         

18,668 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Wrexham         

10,978 

ff 

Mansfield  Woodhouse... 

2,618 

ft 

Rural  Authorities : — 

March 

6,190 

Dec.  7,  1889. 

Alresford         

6,967 

Jan.  2,  1890. 

MiUom 

6,228 

Jan.  1, 189a 

Altrincham      

26,464 

Jan.  1,  1890.. 

Morecambe      

8,981 

ff 

Amersham        

16,684  r-^ 

oogle 

Nantwich         

7,496 

ff 

Anglesey          

26,010  ^^ 

Neath 

10,409 

ff 

Ashford,  East 

18,697 
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Name  of  Authorily.        ^®(?^)^)°^ 

Date  on 

which  Act  comes 

into  force. 

Name  of  Authority. 

Popnlation 
(1881), 

Date  on 

which  Act  comes 

into  foToe. 

Mxiral  Authorttiet 

i: — 

Rural  Authorities : — 

Banbury 

18,048 

Jan. 

1, 

18iK). 

Mailing 

..     22,746 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Barnaloy 

20,616 

n 

Mansfield 

..     16,807 

.) 

Barton  Regis 

13,165 

)t 

Mere      

..      7,349 

Basford... 

48,437 

rt 

Meriden 

..     11,026 

11 

Basingstoke 

12,693 

a 

Midhurst 

..     13,938 

11 

Biggleswade 

27.378 

. ) 

Monmouth 

..     21,620 

11 

Brackley 

12.340 

f» 

Neath 

..     28,670 

If 

Bridge  .. 

11.319 

» 

Newent 

...     11,030 

)i 

Bridgnorth 

9,394 

Dec. 

9, 

1889. 

Newhaven 

8,607 

)) 

Bromley 

20,773 

Dec. 

2, 

1889. 

Newmarket 

..     23,164 

If 

Buckingham 

8,833 

Jan.1. 

1890. 

Okehampton    ... 

..     16,267 

19 

Burnley... 

21,672 

f) 

Orsett 

..     16,480 

Dec.  9,  1889. 

Cannock 

15,441 

Dec. 

2, 

1889. 

Pateley  Bridge 

8,944 

Dec.  1,  1889. 

Castle  Ward 

15,694 

Jan.  1, 

1890. 

Penrith 

..     13,974 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Caxton  and  An 

rmgton       10,367 

Poeklington     ... 

,.     16,461 

19 

Cheadle... 

21,305 

Potterspury     ... 

..     12,231 

M 

•Chertsey 

27,137 

Reigate 

..     11,697 

Dec.  3, 1889. 

Chesterton 

23,843 

Ross      

..     12,646 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

•Chippenham 

16.716 

Rugby  

...     17,309 

91 

Chorley... 

18,242 

Runcorn 

...     18,897 

Deo.  9,  1889. 

Cirencester 

13.662 

Dec. 

14 

.  1889. 

Scarborough    ... 

..     10,424 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

•Conway... 

8,146 

Jan. 

1890. 

Sevenoaks 

..     20,894 

Dec.  9. 1889. 

Cosford... 

12,683 

Sheppey 

...       3,918 

Jan.  1, 1890. 

•Cranbrook 

13,774 

Jan. 

1890. 

Shepton  Mallet 

...     10,467 

J, 

Croydon 
Darlington 

21,670 

12,572 

Jan. 
Dec 

1890. 
1889. 

Shifhal 

Sleaford 

...     12,821 
..     19,664 

Feb.  1*1890. 

Daventry 

14,666 

Jan.  1, 

1890. 

Southam 

..     10,282 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Depwade 

19,736 

Spaldmg 

...     13,701 

ti 

Doncaster 

24,182 

Spilsby 

..     27.887 

)) 

Dore      ... 

8,668 

Stafford 

...     10,668 

19 

Dorkmg 

9,124 

Stratford-on-Avon 

..     14,442 

'              If 

Dover    ... 

6,643 

Strood 

...     11,680 

19 

Drayton 

14,849 

Dec.  7. 

1889. 

Sunderland 

...     14,662 

f  ) 

•Droxford 

11,197 

Jan. 

1, 

1890. 

Swansea 

...     29,404 

Dec.  2,  1889. 

Dunmow 

17,994 

Feb. 

1. 

1890. 

Tamworth 

...     14,609 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Durham 

38,639 

Jan.  1, 

1890. 

Tarvin 

...     11,186 

Eastbourne 

6,742 

1, 

Taunton 

..     19,368 

Dec.  26, 1889. 

East  Grinatead 

...     18,681 

f  f 

Tendring 

..     24,262 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

East  Retford 

13,623 

,} 

Tenterden 

...      6,841 

Nov.  20,  1889. 

Eastry   ... 

12,419 

)j 

Thakeham 

...       8,286 

Jan.  1, 1890. 

Eton      ... 

19,162 

). 

Thame 

...     10,696 

Evesham 

10,168 

f , 

TWrsk 

...     12,848 

It 

.Fareham 

9,687 

»} 

Thombuiy 

...     17,088 

II 

Faversham 

16,213 

Totnes 

..     16,730 

FoleshUl 

18,497 

}9 

Truro    

..     26,363 

11 

Frome   ... 

13,776 

l» 

Uxbridge 

..     19,881 

11 

•Ghirstang 

12,376 

)f 

Wakefield 

..     36,266 

11 

Grantham 

16,793 

tl 

Walsall 

..      8,607 

Dec.  10, 1889. 

HaUsham 

13,406 

,» 

Wellingborough 
Wellington  (Salop) 
Westward       ... 

..     23,148 

Jan.  1, 1890. 

Halstead 

11,201 

..     20,267 

Hambledon 

16,272 

...       8,226 

Hartismere 

13,496 

f) 

Winchester,  New 

...     10,617 

Hartlepool 

2,167 

Dec. 

9, 

1889. 

Wirrall 

..     16,016 

Hartley  Wintn< 

jy        ...     21,326 

Jan.  1, 

1890. 

Worcester 

...       3,106 

Haverfordwest 

...     23,681 

}) 

Wortley 

..     31,848 

Dec.  8,'  1889. 

^%      ••• 

8,306 

If 

Wrexham 

..     44,180 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Henley  ... 

16,388 

Hertford 

8,987 

Total 

4,124,466 

Hexham 

28,167 

)) 

Population  of  Districts 

Houghton-le-Si 

)rmg    ...     28,104 

11 

given  last  month    ... 

1,808,433 

Howden... 

12,182 

Dec. 

1, 

1889. 

Hoxne   ... 

12,601 

Jan. 

'1. 

1890. 

Grand  total     ... 

6,927,888 

Hungerford 

17,802 

6,687 

2,753 

it 

19 

Hunslet... 
Hursley... 

Two  cities  that  have  been  almost  rovolutionized  in  their 

Keighley 

5,416 

91 

sanitary  conditions  are 

Munich   and 

Memphis.      From 

Kendal  ... 

22,337 

»» 

being  one  of  the  most 

unhealthy   of 

European  cities, 

King's  Norton 

19,367 

91 

Munich  has  become  one 

of  the  most  salubrious.  MemohiB. 

Kingston-on-Tl 
Lincoln... 

lames  ...     15,114 

27,199 

23,161 

18,544 

91 

which  is  still  engaged 

upon   sanitary 

reforms,  including 

Louth    ... 

Jan. 

1} 

2 

1890. 

the  introduction  of  an  artesian  water  supply  of  admirable 

Ludlow ... 

Jan. 

^1 
1, 

1890. 

quality,  and  was  formerly  a  notoriously  unhealthy  town, 

Lutterworth 
Jlacclesaold 

13,356 

..     17,589 

»» 

has  to-day  as  low  a  mortaWj^.l^u^-SiteJO^^^^^ntry 
having  the  same  population.                               O 

Deo.   x6,  1889.] 
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THE  QXnNNESS  GIFT. 

The  consideration  of  the  application  of  that  portion 
of  the  fond  allotted  to  Dubnn  presents  some  features 
of  special  interest,  but,  first,  a  word  as  to  the 
generous  donor.  This  act  of  munificence  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Edward  Guinness  is  only  one  of  many 
proofs  of  a  spirit  of  large-hearted  charity  which  is  an 
inherent  gift  of  the  Guinness  family,  and  which  has 
grown  with  their  growth  and  increased  with  their 
riches. 

In  Dublin  his  donation  affords  an  opportunity  of 
splendid  results  if  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
legislature,  the  local  authority,  and  a  sound  com- 
mercial adininistration  can  be  obtained  The  question 
of  the  administration  of  the  fund  is  under  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  the  trustees,  but  nothing 
further  is  decided  on  than  that  it  will  be  worked 
on  a  thoroughly  commercial  basis.  The  trustees  are 
satisfied  that  the  wants  of  the  poorer  section  of  the 
working-classes  can  be  fairly  met,  and  a  moderate 
dividend  at  the  same  time  reasonably  assured,  and 
details  on  these  points  are  now  before  them.  At 
present  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  donor,  and  injurious 
to  the  success  of  the  proposed  scheme,  to  say  more, 
but  the  public  may  rest  assured  that  important  par- 
ticulars of  the  administration  of  the  fund  are  beiag 
thought  out  by  those  well  qualified  to  form  the  best 
opinion  on  the  subject 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  Dublin  in  the 
present  day  is  the  inequality  of  its  buildings.  Even 
in  leading  thoroughfares,  imposing  structures  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  most  dingy  and  even  ruinous 
premises.  In  less  important  streets  this  is  more  ap- 
parent, lliousands  of  pounds  are  invested  in  houses 
of  business  with  the  most  forbidding  surroundings. 
Important  districts  are  practically  cut  off  from  each 
other  by  streets  of  filthy  and  worthless  houses,  which 
absolutely  prohibit  respectable  traflBc.  Here  and 
there  one  maj  see  asphalted  streets  of  neatly  kept 
artisans'  dwellmge,  surrounded  by  squalid  tenement 
houses,  with  the  family  washing  hung  out  of  the  front 
windows,  and  the  surface  of  the  street  used  as  a 
general  ashpit.  The  injury  resulting  to  all  classes  is 
obvious.  The  commercial  and  physical  prosperity  of 
the  city  is  stifled ;  the  respectable  artisan  may  live 
indeed  in  a  healthy  house,  but  still  in  the  midst  of 
filth — ^moral  and  physical.  The  foremost  cause  for  this 
condition  of  thuQgs  is  the  impossibility  of  legally 
acquiring  house  property,  especially  in  the  older 
districts  of  Dublin,  absolutely  worthless  and  often  de- 
relict, except  on  the  most  extravagant  terms,  either  on 
voluntary  or  compulsory  sale,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
traordinarily complicated  condition  of  the  tenure  of 
such  property.  The  investigation  of  the  title  in  these 
cases  reveals  a  nest  of  dormant  claimants,  to  satisfy 
whom  an  amount  is  required  many  times  more  than 
the  outside  value  of  the  premises  even  in  the  best 
condition.  The  first  requirement  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Dubhn  in  this  direction  is  a  cheap,  simple, 
and  effective  method  of  acquiring  this  class  of  pro- 
perty at  its  value.  Existing  legisktion  on  the  subject 
10  cumbrous  and  patchwork,  and  general  and  local 
acts  conflict  and  perplex.  But  further  help  is  wanted 
from  the  legislature.  Government  should  help  those 
who  help  themselves,  and  they  can  give  very  effective 
aid  with  good  security  by  advancing  money  on  favour- 
able terms  to  the  trustees  of  the  Guinness  Fund  for 
the  development  of  their  operations.  The  rates  for 
Government  loans  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the 
working-classes  vary  from  8^  to  Sj  per  cent  interest 


with  repayments  of  principal  in  equal  instalments  in 
from  20  to  40  years.  If  the  rate  of  interest  were 
shghtly  reduced  to  such  a  margin  as  could  enable  the 
loans  to  be  made  without  loss  to  the  public  ex- 
chequer, and  the  period  for  repayment  substantially 
increased,  material  assistance  would  be  given  to  the- 
Bcheme. 

The  cordial  co-operation  of  the  local  authority  is 
also  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Guinness  Fund, 
and  we  are  certain  that  it  will  be  freely  given.  The 
Corporation  of  Dublin  has  been  foremost  in  the  work 
of  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  working- classes. 
The  ability  and  energy  displayed  by  the  late  Mr.  E. 
Dwyer  Gray,  M.P.,  warmly  supported  by  his  fellow 
members,  in  effecting  the  clearance  of  two  of  the  most 
unhealthy  areas  in  Dublin,  under  the  Act  of  1875,  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten,  and  there  are  at  the  present 
time  not  unworthy  successors  to  him  in  the  Municipal 
Council.  That  body  is,  however,  naturally  timid  of 
further  action  under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts, 
owing  to  the  large  cost  of  the  two  improvement 
schemes  already  carried  out,  and  although  no  new 
schemes  have  been  promoted  since  the  amendment 
of  the  law  by  the  Acts  of  1882  and  1885,  there  is  still 
much  room  for  improvement  in  the  general  legislation 
on  the  subject,  and  even  for  consideration  whether  a 
local  act  would  be  better  suited  to  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  Dubhn.  A  complicated  and  expen- 
sive procedure  deters  energetic  administration  on  the 
part  of  any  local  authority  however  willing,  and  there- 
is  no  doubt  that  Dublin  has  paid  an  enormous  relative 
value  for  the  ground  cleared  under  the  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Act  But  if  Parliament  gives  effect  to  the 
necessary  alterations  in  the  law  on  the  subject,  we 
have  not  the  shghtest  doubt  that  the  Dublin  Corpora- 
tion will  do  their  duty  in  the  matter. 

The  administration  of  the  fund  presents,  however, 
the  most  difficult  aspect  of  the  entire  question,  and 
we  are  heartily  glad  to  hear  that  a  commercial  basis 
has  been  resolved  on.  Any  other  would  result  in  injury 
to  every  one  concerned  in  the  work,  and  not  least  to 
the  working-classes  themselves.  No  matter  how 
carefully  the  details  are  worked  out,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  fund  must  interfere  with  private  enter- 
prise of  some  kind,  and  we  hope  it  will  efface  from 
Dubhn  the  race  of  house-jobbers.  These  are  for  the 
most  part  men  of  straw,  who  take  houses  on  lease,  fre- 
quenfly  for  a  long  term,  from  an  owner  who,  for  the 
prospect  of  freedom  from  the  care  of  such  property, 
accepts  a  low  rent.  The  jobber  fills  the  house  with 
tenants,  in  defiance  of  all  the  principles  of  health  and 
decency,  spends  only  so  much  on  it  as  the  law,  in  the 
shape  of  the  sanitaiy  inspector,  demands,  and  wheu 
at  length — and  a  very  short  length,  too — ^the  structure 
requires  substantial  outlay,  he  lets  it  go  to  ruin,  leaves- 
it  derehct,  and  looks  about  for  another  house,  taking 
care,  however,  to  keep  a  tight  hold  on  his  lease,  in 
case  something  may  turn  up,  and.  trusting  that  his. 
landlord  will  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  recover 
possession  of  a  ruin,  especially  if  he  is,  in  his  turn, 
liable  to  the  claims  of  a  superior  owner.  His  golden, 
opportunity  is  an  improvement  scheme  or  a  railway 
clearance;  he  then  develops  into  a  most  deserving 
claimant,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  mechanical 
arbitrator,  or  of  a  jury  more  charitable  than  just, 
reaps  a  rich  harvest 

But  there  is  no  need  for  apprehension  that  a  care- 
ful administration  of  the  fund  will  injuriously  effects 
existing  agencies,  pubUc  or  private,  which  have  done 
good  service  during  the  past  few  years  in  improving 
the  homes  of  the  working-classes  of  Dublin.    If  so. 
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the  fund  would  cause  a  two-fold  injury ;  it  would  not 
only  check  the  development  of  existing  agencies,  but 
it  would  absolutely  fail  to  benefit  the  claM  for  whom 
it  is  especially  intended,  viz.  those  of  J  the  labouring- 
classes  whose  wants  in  respect  of  improved  house 
accommodation  have  not  hitherto  been  met.  The 
Guinness  Fund  Trustees  \nll  take  every  precaution 
to  ensure  that  the  buildings  will  be  occupied  by  those 
so  defined,  and  not  by  a  superior  class  who  can  pay 
a  higher  rent.  This  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
scheme.  If  otherwise,  the  richer  artisan  would 
monopolise  the  new  dwellings,  and  his  poorer  brethren 
would  be  left  in  their  wretched  abodes.  At  the  same 
time,  the  effect  of  the  operations  of  the  trust,  as  far 
as  the  working-classes  are  concerned,  will  be  alto- 
gether beneficial ;  the  nature  of  the  accommodation 
will  be  levelled  up,  the  rent  for  it  will  be  levelled 
down.  And  for  Dublin  generally,  this  endowment 
affords,  as  we  have  said,  a  splendid  opportunity.  If 
private  philanthropists  follow  Sir  Edward  Guinness's 
example  in  so  far  as  investing  their  money  in  this  work 
to  secure  a  moderate  return  without  necessarily  re- 
investing the  income  as  he  proposes,  if  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  authorities  join  actively  in  legisla- 
tion and  administration,  we  betieve  that  at  the  end  of 
the  next  decade  Dublin  will  have  improved  vastly  in 
appearance,  in  wealth,  and  in  health. 


THE  SANITARY  REQIHREMENTS  OP 
THE  MODERN  DWELLING-HOUSE.* 

By  Francis  Vacher,   Medical    Officer   of   Health, 
Birkenhead. 

The  late  Prof.  Laycock,  of  Edinburgh,  was  in  the 
habit  of  introducing  the  subject  on  which  he  lectured 
to  his  students  by  saying  that  the  Chair  of  Clinical 
Medicine  was,  as  it  were,  the  sun-chair  of  the 
Faculty  round  which  all  the  other  chairs  might  be 
represented  as  revolving.  Public  medicine,  re- 
garded as  a  study  or  a  science,  includes  many 
studies  and  portions  of  manv  sciences;  but  the 
subject  of  subjects  towards  which  all  that  it  includes 
converges  is  the  health  of  the  individual,  the  family, 
the  community.  What  environment  shall  the  indivi- 
dual and  family  have?  or,  in  other  words,  how  shall 
they  be  housed  wholesomely  ?  is  the  constant  question 
for  aU  medical  officers  of  health,  the  sun-question 
round  which  most  of  the  inquiries  we  have  to  conduct 
may  be  said  to  revolve. 

The  principles  which  should  guide  us  in  determin- 
ing the  reqmrements  of  the  modern  dwelling-house 
Are  scarcely  in  dispute.  All  admit  that  the  dwelling- 
house  should  be  built  of  sound  material,  on  a  clean 
foundation,  that  it  should  be  well  aired  and  dry,  well 
lighted  and  warmed,  that  it  should  have  a  pure  water 
supply,  conveniences  for  bathing,  washing,  and 
cooking,  that  efficient  sanitary  accommodation  should 
be  provided,  and  (last  not  least)  that  all  drains  should 
be  external  to  the  house,  and  all  direct  connection 
therewith  should  be  broken.  On  this  we  are  agreed. 
It  is  when  we  get  beyond  general  principles,  and 
specify  details  (as  we  are  almost  daily  required 
to  do),  that  differences  in  opinion  and  practice  begin 
to  appear.  Now  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the 
present  gathering  of  medical  officers  of  health  would 
afford  a  particularly  favourable  opportunity  for  dis- 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  Combined  Meatinff  of  ihe  Members  of  iho 
North- weatcm  aud  Torkbhire  Branches  Oi  rho  t'ocio^  of 
Jf edicol  Ot&cers  of  Health. 


cussing  the  details  of  the  sanitary  requirements  of 
the  dwelling-house.  I  propose,  therefore,  very  briefly 
to  give  my  own  views  on  this  matter,  not  as  being 
specially  worthy  of  respect,  for  I  lay  claim  to  no 
special  knowledge  or  experience,  but  rather  by  way 
of  opening  a  discussion  on  the  subject  selected. 
Some  one  must  lead  in  every  discussion,  and  if  I  am 
first  to-day  it  is  otHj primus  inter  pares.  My  opinions  on 
plumbing  and  drainage  details  are  not  unalterable.  I 
have  modified  them  before  and  shall  modify  them 
again  on  cause  shown.  I  trust  we  may  have  a  useful 
and  improving  debate. 

I  propose  to  state  briefly  what  I  hold  necessary  in 
respect  of  the  various  requirements,  beginning  from 
the  simplest. 

Rain  Conducting. 

1.  That  rain-pipes  be  of  cast-iron,  of  good  quality 
and  free  from  flaws,  and  of  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter. 

2.  That  they  be  galvanized  or  oxidized. 

3.  That  they  be  securely  fixed  parallel  to  the  wall 
and  about  an  inch  from  it 

4.  That  rain-gutters  be  of  metal,  securely  fixed, 
of  sufficient  capacity,  and  have  sufficient  fall.  That 
if  of  iron  they  be  galvanized  or  oxidized. 

5.  That  all  rain-pipes  and  gutters  be  external  to  the 
house. 

6.  That  every  rain-pipe  deliver  on  a  trap  or 
channel  or  into  a  receptacle  for  collecting  rain-water. 

7.  That  no  store  rain-cistern  have  an  overflow 
pipe  (trapped  or  otherwise)  into  a  drain  or  sewer. 

8.  That  no  rain-pipe  be  in  any  case  utilized  to 
ventilate  a  soil-pipe  or  drain  or  sewer. 

Trapping  Yard  and  Area  Drains. 

1.  That  traps  for  this  purpose  be  of  cast-iron  or 
glazed  stoneware  or  earthenware,  of  good  quality  and 
free  from  flaws. 

2.  That  such  traps,  if  of  iron,  be  galvanized  or 
oxidized. 

3.  That  every  trap  have  a  seal  of  not  less  than  2} 
inches  in  depth,  i.e,  more  than  2^  inches  in  depth  of 
water  would  have  to  evaporate  before  the  water-seal 
would  be  broken. 

4.  That  every  trap  be  provided  with  a  grating  or 
perforated  lid  to  guard  the  entrance,  Mnged  or 
movable  to  allow  the  trap  to  be  readily  cleansed. 

6.  That  every  trap  be  set  level  and  securely  jointed 
to  the  drain  it  is  to  guard. 

6.  That  traps  used  for  this  purpose  be  of  the 
pattern  known  as  guUey-traps,  square  or  round. 

Sink  Waste-Pipes. 

1.  That  sink  waste-pipes  be  of  lead,  not  less  than 
an  inch  in  diameter,  securely  fixed  and  protected  with 
a  grating. 

2.  That  every  sink  waste-pipe  be  properly  trapped 
and  disconnected  on  a  trap  external  to  the  house. 

3.  That  the  sink-trap  be  of  the  pattern  known  as 
S  trap,  having  a  water-seal  of  not  less  than  2J  inches, 
and  having  an  access  hole  to  cleanse  it  provided  with 
a  screw  stopper. 

Bath  and  Lavatory  Waste  and  Overflow-Pipes. 

1.  That  these  pipes  be  of  lead,  not  less  than  an 
inch  in  diameter,  securely  fixed  and  protected  with 
a  grating. 

2.  That  every  such  waste-pipe  be  properly  trapped 
with  a  S  trap,  and  disconnected  on  a  trap  external 
to  the  house. 

3.  That  the  overflow-pipe  be  connected  with  the 
waste-pipe  between  the  bath  or  basin  and  the  S  trap. 
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Water-closet  Fittings. 

1.  That  the  whole  apparatus  be  of  the  simplest 
description,  of  good  quality,  and  jointed  and  ntted 
in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

2.  That  basin  and  trap  be  of  glazed  stoneware  or 
earthenware,  if  possible  aQ  in  one  piece. 

3.  That  the  trap  be  a  S  trap,  4  inches  in  diameter, 
having  a  water-seal  of  not  less  than  2J  inches,  and 
an  easy  curve. 

4.  That  the  apparatus  be  not  boxed  in  with  wood 
or  otherwise. 

5.  That  every  closet  be  flushed  with  a  separate 
service  cistern,  the  service-pipe  being  not  less  than 
1^  inch  in  diameter,  and  detivering  not  less  than 
2  gaUons  at  each  flush,  directed  into  the  mouth  of 
the  trap. 

6.  That  every  closet  in  a  house  be  against  an  ex- 
ternal wall,  and  deliver  into  a  ventilated  soil-pipe 
or  ventilated  drain  external  to  the  house,  and  that 
the  short  pipe  leading  from  the  closet-trap  be  ven- 
tilated into  the  soil-pipe  ventilator. 

Ventilating  Soil-pipes. 

1.  That  every  soil-pipe  have  a  ventilating  pipe  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  soil-pipe. 

2.  That  the  ventilator  be  of  lead  or  iron,  properly 
jointed,  and  securely  fixed,  parallel  with  the  wall, 
but  a  httle  removed  from  it,  and  always  external  to 
the  house. 

3.  That  such  ventilator,  if  of  iron,  be  galvanized  or 
oxidized. 

4.  That  every  ventilator  be  carried  up  at  least 
2  feet  above  the  roof  eaves,  and  that  its  termination 
be  not  near  any  dormer  window  or  skylight. 

6.  That  a  fresh-air  inlet  not  far  from  the  base  of 
the  soil-pipe  be  provided.  As  this  inlet  occasionally 
serves  as  an  outlet,  it  should  not  be  near  enough  to 
the  house  to  cause  the  slightest  efliuvitun  nuisance. 

House  Drains. 

1.  That  the  drains  be  laid  wholly  outside  the 
house. 

2.  That  these  drains  be  made  of  glazed  stoneware 
or  earthenware  pipes,  unwarped  and  free  from  flaws 
and  cracks,  and  provided  with  flanges. 

8.  That  the  pipes  be  properly  laid  in  a  bed  of 
good  concrete,  with  a  sufficient  fall  and  tightly 
jointed  with  cement,  the  pipes  being  in  no  case 
less  than  4  inches  in  diameter. 

4.  That  when  a  connection  has  to  be  made,  a 
suitable  junction  pipe  be  used,  such  junction  in  no 
case  being  rectangular. 

6.  That  the  soil-pipes,  yard-traps,  &c.,  be  pro- 
perly connected  with  cement  joints,  suitable  curved 
pipes  and  junction  pipes  being  used  as  required. 

6.  That  when  necessary,  a  grease-trap  be  provided 
and  fitted  in  an  accessible  position. 

7.  lliat  just  beyond  the  fresh-air  inlet  already 
referred  to  a  suitable  trap  should  be  introduced,  the 
trap  having  a  water-seal  of  not  less  than  2^  inches, 
and  being  accessible  for  cleansing. 

8.  That  the  drains  of  every  house  deliver  sepa- 
rately into  a  sewer. 

Water  Supply. 

1.  That  every  house  not  having  a  well  of  whole- 
some water  have  a  supply  direct  from  the  main 
(tap  being  marked  MAIN),  and  a  service  to  a  store 

•cistern. 

2.  That  the  service-pipe  be  at  least  1  inch  in 
-diameter. 


3.  That  the  store  cistern  be  of  slate,  or  stone,  or 
galvanized  or  oxidized  iron,  or  of  suitable  material 
lead  or  zinc  lined,  holding  not  less  than  100  gallons, 
and  be  readily  accessible  for  cleansing. 

4.  That  the  cistern  overflow  pipe  be  made  to 
terminate  externally  as  a  warning-pipe,  and  the  flow 
be  regulated  by  a  ball-cock. 

5.  That  the  cistern  have  a  waste-pipe  disconnected 
on  a  trap  external  to  the  house. 

Hot- Water  Apparatus. 

1.  That  the  high-pressure  boiler  at  the  back  of 
the  kitchen  fire  be  of  copper  or  iron,  quite  smooth 
inside,  the  angles  and  comers  being  rounded  off  so 
that  no  air  may  lodge  within. 

2.  That  an  access  hole  properly  protected  be  pro- 
vided for  this  boiler. 

3.  That  a  pipe  terminating  with  a  screw-top 
(not  a  tap)  be  taken  from  the  lowest  point  of  the 
boiler  to  empty  it  previous  to  repairs. 

4.  That  a  pipe  be  taken  from  the  highest  point  of 
the  boiler  as  an  outflow  for  the  cylinder,  and  that 
the  return-pipe  (entered  at  the  top  or  the  back^  be 
continued  within  the  boiler  by  a  short  lengtn  of 
pipe. 

6.  That  the  hot-water  cylinder  be  of  copper  or 
zinc,  and  be  fixed  near  the  boiler  on  a  higher  level, 
access  to  the  inside,  securely  protected,  being  pro- 
vided. 

6.  That  the  boiler  outflow  and  return  pipes  be 
connected  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  that  the 
cold  supply  from  the  store  cistern  be  led  in  here. 

7.  That  the  expansion  pipe  be  taken  from  the 
highest  point  of  the  cylinder,  and  led  up  to  terminate 
close  to  a  chimney  commonly  in  use. 

8.  That  the  hot-water  supplies  required  be 
branched  from  the  expansion  pipe  at  an  acute 
angle. 

This  completes  my  statement  of  sanitary  require- 
ments in  a  model  dwelling.  How  incomplete  the 
statement  is  no  one  can  be  more  conscious  than  E 
am  myself.  Suggestions  enabling  me  to  vary  the 
statement  or  add  to  it  are  invited.  The  more  I 
receive  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased. 

Some  so-called  conveniences  commonly  provided, 
such  as  housemaids'  sinks  and  ashpits,  I  have  made 
no  mention  of,  as  I  disapprove  of  them  altogether, 
and  consider  that  in  any  form,  and  however  safe- 
guarded, they  are  objectionable. 


STABLE    VENTILATION. 

By  FrrzPATRiCK  Eassie,  A.V.D.,  Aldershot. 

In  expired  air  there  are  certain  organic  impurities 
which  bear  a  definite  ratio  to  the  amount  of  carbonic 
anhydride.  It  is  for  this  reason,  rather  than  from 
its  own  intrinsic  harmfulness,  that  this  gas  has  been 
selected  as  an  index  of  atmospheric  purity.  If  an 
air  space  were  inoculated  with  carbonic  acid, 
unattended  by  it^  satellite  impurities,  it  would  be 
found  that  both  men  and  animals  could  tolerate  a 
greater  percentage  than  that  which  they  are  ordin- 
arily called  upon  to  breathe.  The  limit  of  purity  in 
an  air  space  is  that  the  carbonic  acid  shall  not  exceed 
•06  per  cent ;  but  in  a  properly  ventilated  stable  it 
will  only  be  present  in  the  proportion  of  -04  parts  per 
hundred.  It  is  estimated  that  a  horse  adds  from  1  -2 
to  1-3  cubic  feet  per  cent  of  CO^  per  hour.  Ilis 
average  respiratory  capacity  (tidal)  is  about  a  cubic 
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foot,  and  he  breathes  from  14  to  25  times  per  minute. 
The  gas  would  accumulate,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  Professor  Frederick  Smith  (of  the  Army 
Veterinary  Department),  to  "  from  156  to  180  cubic 
feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  if  converted  into  carbon 
would  give  us  a  solid  block  weighing  from  five  to  six 
pounds.  Taking  an  animal  in  health  we  find  100 
parts  of  expired  air  contain  13  instead  of  21  parts  of 
oxygen,  and  4  or  5  per  cent,  instead  of  -03  or  -04 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  in  addition  there  is  a 
variable  amount  of  watery  vapour  containing  organic 
matter  "  (Veterinary  Hygiene). 

Of  recorded  analyses  of  CO2  in  stables :  "  One  by 
Leblanc,  who  found  in  a  stable  at  the  Ecole  Militaire 
•70  per  cent. ;  two  by  the  late  Dr.  de  Chaumont, 
who  found  -10  and  *05  per  cent ;  two  by  Masker, 
who  found  in  a  stable  at  Gottingen  -85  per  cent,  and 
1*70  per  cent. ;  and  two  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  who 
found  *083  per  cent,  and  -087  per  cent."  (Veterinary 
Hygiene). 

The  following  are  Professor  Smith's  own  results 
expressed  in  parts  per  thousand: — 

Mean  of  14  analyses    -        -        1-5700 

14        „  -        -        1-3200 

25        „  -        -        2-1000 

Largest  amount  found  -        2*6585 

Least  „  „    -        -  -5716 

We  have  now  to  consider  other  sources  of  impurity, 

the  same  author  supplying  us  with  most  interesting 

collateral  material.       He  estimates  the  amount  of 

faeces  and  urine  excreted  by  an  average  horse  in 

twenty-four  hours  at :  faeces  40  lbs.,  urine  2  gallons.* 

Of  these  excreta  "  quite  half  the  fseces  are  left  in 

the  streets  and,  on  the  other  hand,  at  least  three - 

fourths  of  the  urine  is  deposited  in  the  stable.  .  .  . 

The  horse  can  only  urinate  at  rest,  and  it  follows  that 

the  opportunity  for  getting  rid    of   this   secretion 

whilst  out  of  the  stable  is  not  always  afforded  him,  and 

so  it  happens  that  the  very  excreta  which  contributes 

the  greatest  amount  of  impurity  to  the  air  of  stables 

is   almost    wholly  deposited  in  them "  (Veterinary 

Hygiene). 

The  skin  after  exertion  usurps  temporarily  the 
functions  of  the  kidneys,  exhaling  the  constituents  of 
urine  ;  but  as  this  is  only  a  compensatory  action  it 
need  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  added  impurity. 

Urea  is  very  readily  decomposed,  particularly  when 
in  contact  with  decaying  animal  matter,  the  urine 
becoming  firstly  alkaline  and  finally  evolving  free 
ammonia.  The  shghtest  elevation  of  temperature 
intensifies  this  action  and  concurrently  with  these 
changes  a  similar  disintegration  of  the  solid  faecal 
matter  is  going  on,  the  result  of  which  is  added 
vitiation  in  the  shape  of  albuminoid  ammonia,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  other  complex  organic 
impurities. 

To  get  rid  of  these  effete  materials  and  to  renew 
the  air  supply  are  the  objects  of  ventilation,  to  effect 
which  without  causing  draughts  it  is  primarily 
necessary  to  have  sufficient  air  space.  My  own 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  space  aUotted  to  horses 
individually,  whether  in  a  stable  or  loose  box,  is  an 
area  equal  to  the  cube  of  12  feet,  and  for  a  stall  I 
consider  the  following  a  convenient  allotment : — 

Height 
to  eaves. 

12       =1440  (cubit  feet), 


liOng^th.. 
20 


Breadth. 
6 


*  Professor  VaraeU's  Ej^periments  at  the  Boyal  VeterinarT 
CoUe^^e,  London :  Ffieces  49  lbs.,  urine  ao  lbs.  (a  gallons  anprozL 
mately).  Coliu's  calcidatioD,  3  lbs.  70Z8.,  is  obviously  insuffi- 
cient. 


advocating  at  the  same  time  an  additional  triangular 
roof  space  the  height  of  which  would  be  half  the 
span.  This  would  bring  the  combined  area  approxi- 
mately to  the  Bfcandard  I  have  indicated.  Of  the 
length  in  the  above  equation  six  feet  are  taken  up  by 
the  passage,  2  feet  by  the  manger,  and  the  remaining 
is  the  absolute  length  of  the  stall. 

The  ventilation  of  stables,  as  compared  with  the 
ventilation  of  other  buildings,  ought  to  be  compara- 
tively a  simple  affair.  It  occasionally  happens,  now- 
ever,  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  building  itself, 
or  on  account  of  its  surroundings,  one  has  to  resort 
to  means  of  artificial  ventilation.  For  instance,  a 
storey  above  may,  and  often  does,  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  a  louvre,  or  the  presence  of  an  attached 
building  prevents  ventilation  on  that  side.  Again, 
in  stable  ventilation  we  depend  more  upon  the 
mechanical  displacement  of  the  used-up  air  by  the 
force  of  air  judiciously  admitted  than  upon  the 
phenomenon  of  diffusion  as  induced  by  heating- 
media.  A  considerable  amount  of  aerial  diffusion  is, 
however,  maintained  by  the  natural  heat  radiated 
from  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  this  is  of  course  a 
very  valuable  adjunct  to  ventilation.  The  problem 
then  is  to  establish  a  limited  continuity  with  the 
external  air  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  avoid  draught. 
To  begin  with,  whatever  the  conformation  of  the 
building  may  be,  a  row  of  air-bricks,  a  few  feet 
distant,  should  be  fixed  in  the  eaves.  In  addition  to 
these,  air-bricks  may  be  built-in  underneath  the 
mangers,  provided — ^and  this  is  very  important — ^that 
the  air-currents  so  procured  are  distinctly  subor- 
dinate to  more  powerful  cuiTents  above. 

A  louvre  running  the  length  of  the  building  with 
boards  inclined  sufficiently  to  keep  out  driving  wet 
and  snow,  is  a  means  of  ventilation  which,  when 
practicable,  should  invariably  be  adopted.  Foul  air 
accumulates  at  the  summit  of  a  building  as  a  result 
of  its  own  exjiansion.  This  is  most  thoroughly 
removed  if  there  is  a  louvre,  and  the  void  is  filled  up 
from  below.  General  JSir  Frederick  Fitzwygram 
very  properly  suggests  that  the  lOuvre  boards  should 
be  replaced  by  rough  glass  plates,  which  is  a  most 
valuable  suggestion,  as  Ught  in  the  stable  is  utterly 
essential.  Before  this  necessity  was  established  the 
percentage  of  cases  of  so  called  specific  ophthalmia 
amongst  horses  was  enormous,  the  disease  occasion- 
ally becoming  epizootic.  Now-a-days  one  rarely 
meets  a  case  of  the  disease*  at  all.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  etiology  of  the  complaint  was  to  be 
found  in  the  utter  absence  of  anything  like  hygienie 
conditions  in  general  and  insufficient  light  in  par- 
ticular. 

Windows  must  be  looked  upon  as  most  important 
means  of  ventilation.  They  are  of  all  patterns,  of 
which  the  sash  variety  is  the  least  to  be  recom- 
mended. Windows  working  on  a  central  horizontal 
pivot  are  very  good,  but  it  is  important  to  keep  them 
so  inclined  that  they  deflect  the  incoming  air-current 
towards  the  roof.  The  most  approved  pattern  of 
window  is  that  which  fixed  inf  eriorly  is  let  down  by  a 
cord  from  above.  A  window  should  be  fixed  above 
each  horse's  head.  Doors  should  open  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  passage,  and  not  be  cut  in  the  long 
axis  of  the  stable. 

Under  some  circumstances,  owing  to  peculiarity 
of  structure  or  other  causes,  recourse  must  be  had  to 

*  Panophthalmia,  mood  blindnear,  general  iaflammatjoii  of 
the  struotui-e  of  the  eye  '^^^J^Wi^^fyljf^ty^y^fp^  ^^^^cot^ 
sic  nally  cataract.  s  >  ^ 
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artificial  means  to  supplement  the  ordinary  natural 
ventilation  of  stables.  Messrs.  Boyle,  the  great  ven- 
tilating engineers  of  Holborn  Viaduct,  have  very 
kindly  furnished  me  with  several  plates  of  their  own 
patents,  a  description  of  which  will  explain  the 
manner  in  which  air-currents  are  induced  and 
intensified. 

The  crude  idea  of  a  cowl  is  a  projecting  vertical 
pipe  covered  by  a  hollow  cone.  The  aspirating 
force  of  the  wind  across  the  mouth  of  this  pipe 
begets  a  current  which  traverses  the  pipe  from 
below.  The  air-pump  ventilator  of  Messrs.  Boyle  & 
Sons  is  really  what  its  name  implies  it  to  be,  and  it 
is  most  efficient  for  stable  purposes. 


Exhaust-a  r  Pump  Ventilator. 

A    indicates  the    opening  into   which    the  wind 
passes  and  impinges  upon  the  deeply  curved  bell- 


mouth  arrangement  B  in  which  a  large  body  of  air 
is  collected,    and  forced  into  the  narrow   annular 

rce  C,  at  which  point,  owing  to  the  compression  of 
air,  which  cannot  otherwise  escape  or  free  itself, 
it  attains  a  greatly  accelerated  velocity,  and  in  passing 
over  the  slit  D  creates  a  powerful  induced  current, 
exhausting  the  air  with  considerable  rapidity  from  the 
central  chamber  E.  The  foul  air  immediately  rushes 
up  the  shaft  to  supply  the  place  of  the  air  extracted, 
and  is,  in  its  turn,  otawn  off,  thus  creating  a  powerful 
and  continuous  upward  current  in  the  shaft  connected 
with  the  stable.  F,  diaphragm  to  deflect  the  air  over 
slit  D.  G,  curved  baffle-pkte,  or  guard  to  protect 
the  slits  opposite,  concentrate  the  current  and 
prevent  it  from  expanding  and  being  deflected 
backwards  without  passing  over  the  8}it  D.  H,  space 
dividing  the  exit  slit  from  the  central  chamber. 

The  shaft  attached  to  the  ventilator  may  be  made 
of  any  diameter  required  ;  but  the  extracting  power 
of  a  properly  constructed  roof  ventilator  lies 
exclusively  in  the  head,  and  is  solely  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  same  and  not  by  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft  attached  to  it.  In  fixing  the  ventilator  a  wood 
base  or  frame  is  placed  on  the  ridge  and  covered  with 
zinc  or  lead  to  make  it  water-tight ;  the  ventilator  is 
then  slipped  over  the  top  and  fastened  with  a  few 
nails  (see  Messrs.  Boyles*  catalogue).  This  outlet 
ventilator  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  stables 
having  an  apartment  or  a  loft  above. 

The  accompanying  elevation  of  a  stable  shows  the 
Air  Pump  Ventilator  in  sitv,  and  the  inlets  are  made 
both  as  brackets  and  tubes,  the  drawings  almost 
explaining  themselves.  The  section  shows  how  the 
bracket  is  fixed  in  the  walL  The  funnel-shaped 
opening  in  the  wall  accelerates  the  current,  causing 
a  wider  diffusion  on  entering.  Each  bracket  is  fitted 
with  a  regulating  valve  (shown  in  section),  a  sieve 
air-filter,  and  a  deflecting  shield,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  send  the  current  well  into  the  building. 


Ornamental 
%   ^1   ■■  '^^ir  Inlet 
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Messrs.  Boyle  have,  by  a  most  ingenious  contrivance, 
applied,  in  an  air-inlet,  the  advantage  of  ventilation 
by  artificial  heat  at  a  very  moderate  cost  for  main- 
tenance. Within  the  bracket  is  a  "  Bunsen  Burner  " 
fitted  in  a  copper  cylinder.  The  air  from  this 
chamber  is  not  permitted  access  to  the  stable  but  is 
ventilated  by  a  separate  pipe  to  the  roof.  Surrounding 
this  Bunsen  chamber  is  a  coil  of  piping  which  lea(£ 
into  the  stable  from  the  air  outside.  The  air  entering 
is  thus  warmed  without  coming  into  contact  with  the 
flame,  and  the  added  vitiation  consequent  on  the 
combustion  of  the  gas  is  avoided.  "  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  air  supply  can  be  raised  from  a  temperature 
of  30*  to  130**,  and  the  cost  of  the  gas  consumed  in 
raising  the  incoming  air  from  a  temperature  of  40* 
to  100°  is  less  than  one  farthing  per  hour,  this  being 
effected  with  the  air  passing  through  the  tube  at  a 
velocity  of  800  feet  per  minute,  or  18,000  per  hour." 


The  bracket  should  be  fixed  low  down,  a  very  con- 
venient  location  being  beneath  the  manger.  "  Where 
the  tubes  are  placed  against  wood  work  all  chances 
of  fire  may  be  avoided  by  fitting  them  with  a  double 
casing  or  jacket,  and  filling  in  the  space  between 
with  asbestos  or  other  non-conducting  material" 

For  heating  stables  nothing  can  be  better  than  a 
"  GasCalorigen,"  which  is    constructed  on  precisely 

the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  ap- 
pliance which 
has  been  just 
described.  The 
Calorigen  con- 
sists of  a  cylin- 
der about  8 
feet  high  and 
of  a  foot  and  a 
half  diameter, 
in  which  a 
circle  of  ^ 
chamber  has  no  communication 


Oaa  Calorigen. 


flames  bum.    This 


with  the  stable,  but  is  ventilated,  like  the  Bunsen 
chamber,  to  without.  A  3 -inch  pipe  enters  the 
Calorigen  from  the  external  air,  coils  upon  itself 
several  times,  and  finally  pierces  the  drum  at  the 
top  of  the  cylinder.  It  is  both  a  heating  means 
and  an  important  means  of  ventilation  by  heat. 
The  radiation  of  heat  from  the  cylindrical  casing 
is,  after  a  time,  very  considerable. 

The  air  of  the  stable  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  a  temperature  of  60*  F.,  a  double  roof 
enclosing  an  air  space  being  of  great  value  for 
maintaining  this  mean  temperature  in  the  extremes 
of  climate.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  avoid 
sacrificing  the  fresh  air  to  keep  up  the  temperature. 
Warmth  thus  derived  is  worse  than  useless,  and  it 
is  far  better,  even  in  the  most  trying  cold,  to  keep 
horses  well  rugged  and  trust  to  the  increased  oxida- 
tion of  their  own  tissues,  rendered  easy  by  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  and  good  food. 

The  combustion  of  coal  gas  or  oil  is  a  drain  upon 
the  oxygen  supply,  which  cannot  be  entirely  over- 
looked, when  we  consider  that  a  litre  of  coal  gas 
exhausts  the  oxygen  from  eight  litres  of  normal  air, 
or  that  an  oil  kunp  burning  154  grains  of  oil  per 
hour  is  responsible  for  producing  upon  an  average 
half  a  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid.  This  would 
lead  one  to  appreciate  the  value  of  those  contri- 
vances, which,  whilst  affording  heat,  at  the  same 
time  avoid  the  attendant  vitiation. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  even  the  most 
perfectly  ventilated  stable  may  be  handicapped  by 
bad  drainage.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  avoid  underground 
drains  in  l£e  stable  altogether.  With  an  impervious 
floor,  properly  inclined,  underground  drains  are  by 
no  means  necessary.  Stable  pavement  must  be 
impervious,  should  be  easily  cleaned,  afford  a  good 
foothold,  and  should  preferably  be  laid  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  concrete.  The  suriace  channels  incline 
through  occasional  arches  in  the  wall  to  deliver  by 
trapped  gullies  into  a  properly  laid  drain  outside 
the  stable. 

Assuming  that  an  underground  drain  already 
exists,  there  may  be  many  faults  to  remedy.  The 
drain  must  be  trapped  at  every  opening  by  a  syphon 
of  an  approved  pattern,  and  the  drain  again  discon- 
nected from  the  sewer.  To  effect  the  latter  object 
a  disconnection  chamber  must  be  buUt  at  the  sewer 
end  of  the  drain,  the  object  of  which  is,  not  only  to 
prevent  sewer  air  from  entering  the  drain,  but  like- 
wise to  admit  an  air  current  which,  after  traversing 
its  length,  is  ventilated  at  its  distal  extremity  by  a 
8-inch  pipe,  terminating  6  feet  above  the  roof.  The 
aspirating  idea  is  here  again  in  force,  and  a  strong 
air  current  is  induced  which  sweeps  with  it  con- 
stantly, in  its  upward  course,  impurities  which  would 
otherwise  remain  latent  in  the  drain. 

It  is  essential  again  that  constant  flushing  should 
maintain  the  water  in  the  traps.  If  the  water  seal  is 
permitted  to  evaporate  below  the  dip  line,  nothing 
intercepts  the  drain  air  from  the  stable.  Similarly,  if 
the  water  remains  in  the  syphon  unrenewed,  it  in 
time  becomes  charged  with  gas,  and  passively  pennits 
it  to  go,  first  slowly  and  then  swiftly,  through  the 
trap.  To  ensure  constant  flushing,  an  automatic 
flushing  box  of  a  capacity  of  30  gallons  may  with 
advant^e  be  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  drain. 

Bedding,  particularly  peat  moss  and  saw-dust 
litter,  often  causes  annoyance  by  stopping  up  the 
drains ;  in  fact,  everything  combines  to  render  under- 
ground drainage  in  the  stable  a  thing  to  be,  if-possi- 
ble,avoided.  _...,  ^   -OOQIC 
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THE    CONSTRUCTION   AND    LAYING 
OF  HOUSE-DRAINS. 

By  J.  R.  Anderson,  C.E. 

Cert.  Snrveyor  San.  Inst.  Gt.  Brit.,  and  Mem.  San.  Inet. 

The  coDStruction  of  house-drains  is  a  work  which 
requires  very  great  care  and  skiU,  both  as  regards 
the  method  of  laying  and  the  selection  of  suitable 
materials. 

The  first  matter  in  the  construction  of  a  drain 
which  should  be  considered  is  whether  or  not  means 
are  afforded  for  placing  it  entirely  outside  the  dwell- 
ing ;  if  so,  then  it  should  be  removed  to  the  greatest 
distance  possible  compatible  with  convenience.  In 
towns,  however,  where  houses  are  built  in  continuous 
blocks,  or  streets,  the  construction  of  the  drain  inside 
the  dwelling,  in  most  cases,  becomes  a  matter  of 
necessity.  It  is  indisputably  better  to  construct  the 
drain  outside,  since  the  risk  of  deleterious  gases  gain- 
ing access  to  the  house  by  way  of  it  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  care  is  bestowed 
to  see  that  the  work  is  carried  out  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  suitable  tests  applied  to  it,  there  is  little 
danger  to  be  feared  in  causing  the  drain  to  pass 
within  the  house. 

The  materials  now  generally  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  house -drains  are  stoneware  and  cast- 
iron.  The  use  of  bricks  for  this  purpose  is  probably 
now  discontinued,  since  to  make  a  thoroughly  good 
drain  with  these  is  practically  impossible.  Since  the 
selection  of  suitable  materials  forms  such  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  success  of  this  work,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  much  care  and  attention  should  be  devoted 
to  it.  Good  stoneware  pipes  should  be  perfectly 
straight,  truly  circular  in  section,  smooth,  and  covered 
with  a  good  glaze,  tough,  free  from  cracks  and  flaws. 
In  addition,  these  should  be  non-porous,  of  equal 
thickness,  and,  when  struck,  ring  clearly.  Pipes  of 
this  description  for  house-drainage  are  usually  made 
in  lengths  of  two  feet  six,  while  those  of  cast-iron 
are  made  in  lengths  of  six  and  nine  feet.  Cast-iron 
in  this  respect  is  far  superior  to  stoneware,  since  a 
much  less  number  of  joints  is  entailed,  and  therefore 
less  risk  of  settlement  in  course  of  years. 

The  internal  surface  of  a  cast-iron  pipe  is,  how- 
ever, more  rough  than  that  of  a  stoneware  pipe. 
This  fact  is  due  to  the  way  in  which  iron  pipes  are 
made,  the  cores  used  in  the  process  of  casting  being 
made  of  sand  through  which  asperities  are  produced. 
The  roughness  is  somewhat  objectionable,  because 
sewage  matter  when  passing  through  the  pipes  would 
probably  be  retained  in  small  quantities  and  cause 
fouling  to  take  place.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of 
friction,  the  flow  through  the  drain  would  become 
somewhat  impeded. 

Iron  pipes  for  drainage  purposes  are  usually  coated 
with  a  rust-proof  solution,  such  as  Dr.  Angus 
Smithes,  or  protected  by  what  is  known  as  the  Bower 
Barfif  process.  The  former  is  a  preparation  from  tar, 
and  is  used  at  a  high  temperature  with  oil  The 
latter  process  consists  of  covering  the  pipes  with  a 
magnetic  oxide,  formed  at  a  high  degree  of  tempera- 
ture. In  either  case,  before  the  pipes  are  coated  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  well  cleaned. 

Iron  pipes  can  now  be  obtained  with  an  internal 
lining  of  white  enamel  which  presents  a  smooth  sur- 
face to  the  sewage;  thus  canceUing,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  objection  previously  brought  against 
iron  in  the  matter  of  roughness. 

In  order  to  determine  the  size  of  a  drain  to  suit 


the  requirements  of  a  case,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
certain  calculations,  taking  into  consideration  various 
items,  amongst  which  the  following  are  the  most 
important :  the  amount  of  rain-water  to  be  conveyed 
away,  the  number  of  water-closets,  sinks  in  existence, 
&c.,  together  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the 
house  now  in  question,  and  the  amount  of  fall  possi- 
ble to  get  for  the  drain. 

By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  dia- 
meter of  the  pipe  necessary  to  carry  away  the  tota 
quantity  of  sewage  matter.  For  all  ordinary  houses, 
however,  by  practice  it  is  found  that  a  drain  of  four 
inches  diameter  is  quite  sufficient,  and  for  a  large 
building  or  public  institution,  a  drain  of  six  inches 
diameter. 

It  is  advisable,  however,  to  make  use  of,  in  ordinary 
work,  a  pipe  of  larger  bore  than  four  inches,  although 
the  latter  in  some  instances  works  exceptionally 
well:  six  inches  is  the  size  which  is  most  largely 
adopted. 

Better  still  than  either  is  five  inches,  and  it  is  now 
possible  to  obtain  stoneware  pipes  of  this  diameter, 
as  also  iron.  Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co.,  of  Lambeth, 
now  manufacture  five-inch  stoneware  pipes. 

A  drain  of  four  inches  diameter,  if  so  small  a  size 
be  desired,  should  be  constructed  in  connection  with 
a  soil-pipe  of  a  smaller  diameter,  as,  for  instance, 
three  incnes  and  a  half.  With  such  an  arrangement, 
it  is  made  possible  for  any  improper  substance  gain- 
ing access  to  the  soil-pipe,  and  of  or  about  the  stime 
size  as  it,  to  pass  cleariy  through  the  drain,  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  two  pipes  being  of  equal  size,  would 
not  probably  be  so.  In  the  same  way,  therefore,  with 
a  four-inch  soil-pipe,  a  five-inch  drain  at  least  should 
be  constructed 

There  are  still  many  persons  who  advocate  th6 
adoption  of  large -sized  drains,  on  the  score  that  a 
better  result  is  obtained  as  regards  ventilation  and 
oxidation  ;  that  is  to  say,  within  the  drain  there  exists 
a  large  space  for  the  accumulation  of  air,  by  which 
the  foul  gases  given  off  by  the  sewage  might  be  oxi- 
dised and  mt^e  innocuous.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  with  a  small  pipe  there  is  a  greater  scouring 
power  stored  up  in  the  flow  through  it,  or  the  flow  is 
more  concentrated ;  the  drain,  as  a  consequence, 
therefore,  is  better  cleaned  and  made  much  less  foul 
than  a  large  one  would  be. 

In  order  that  drains  may  be  self-cleansing  it  is 
necessary  to  give  them  a  certain  amount  of  fall, 
which  ^ould  be  evenly  distributed  throughout  The 
rate  of  inclination,  in  any  case,  should  be  such  that 
would  produce  a  velocity  of  not  less  than  three  feet 
per  second.  The  rate  of  fall  is  governed  by  the 
depth  of  the  public  sewer  or  other  outlet  into  which 
the  drain  terminates ;  so  that,  in  all  cases,  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  the  requisite  amount  of  inclination. 
In  such  cases,  to  make  the  best  of  the  available  fall, 
the  drain  should  be  brought  up  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  ground-level  at  the  upper  extremity.  In  actual 
practice,  a  fall  of  1  in  .SO  is  a  very  desirable  one,  and 
IS  found  to  give  a  very  good  result.  When  the  incli- 
nation is  much  less  than  the  before-mentioned  one,  it 
is  desirable  to  provide  a  means  by  which  the  drain 
might  be  periodically  cleaned.  This  means  is  gene- 
rally furnished  by  the  adoption  of  an  automatic  flush- 
ing-tank fixed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  system. 

After  the  pipes  have  been  selected  for  use  with 
which  to  construct  a  drain,  the  question  which  then 
arises  to  be  settled  is  the  course  which  the  drain 
should  be  made  to  take.  In  every  case  the  course 
should  be  as  straight  as  possible — ue,  without  bends. 
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On  deciding  upon  a  proper  course,  this  should  be 
clearly  marked  out  by  pegs  or  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground,  or  some  other  suitable  method,  to  enable  the 
workmen  to  keep  to  it  closely.  The  trench  should 
then  be  dug  to  the  necessary  depth,  and  of  such  a 
width  that  would  allow  a  man  to  lay  and  joint  the 
pipes  with  ease. 

In  any  case  where  the  drain  is  made  to  pass  through 
the  house  the  trench  should  be  levelled,  and  stakes 
driven  into  the  bottom  of  it  at  convenient  distances, 
those  projecting  above  it  to  a  height  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  a  bed  of  concrete  on  which  to  lay  the 
pipes.  A  quantity  of  good  Portland  cement  concrete 
should  then  be  carefully  prepared,  and  the  trench 
filled  with  it  to  the  height  of  the  pegs,  after  which 
carefully  levelled  and  brought  to  an  even  surface. 
In  any  case  a  bed  of  this  character  should  not  be  less 
than  six  inches  thick,  increasing  it  to  suit  the  various 
requirements  of  each  case ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  a  treacherous  or  unstable  ground. 

The  foregoing  is  essential  in  the  use  of  stoneware 
pipes,  those  made  of  iron  not  requiring  such  a  foun- 
dation in  all  cases. 

The  pipes  should  then  be  laid  in  the  trench  and 
jointed  one  by  one,  using  great  care  to  see  that  all 
are  supported  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  cause  any 
undue  strain  to  be  put  upon  the  sockets,  thereby 
causing  displacement  or  injury  to  take  place  in  the 
jointing  material. 

As  regards  the  jointing  material  for  pipes,  several 
patent  joints  are  in  existence,  about  some  of  which 
reference  will  hereinafter  be  made.  Neat  Portland 
cement,  however,  when  properly  used,  makes  a 
thoroughly  sound  and  reliable  joint.  The  best  way 
in  which  cement  can  be  used  in  pipe-jointing  is  with 
the  fingers,  by  which  means  it  is  possible  to  well  fill 
the  sockets.  In  the  use  of  cement  the  bestowment  of 
considerable  care  is  necessary  in  order  that  portions 
of  cement  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  inside  the 
pipes — that  is,  at  the  joints. 

After  laying,  the  inside  of  each  pipe  should  be 
carefully  wiped  out  'wdth  a  wad  kept  for  the  purpose, 
to  remove  any  asperities  of  the  above  nature.  If  this 
point  is  not  attended  to,  the  small  portions  of  cement 
squeezed  through  between  the  pipes  in  the  process  of 
jointing  become  hard,  and,  in  practice,  tend  to  arrest 
particles  of  sewage  matter,  this  forming  the  nucleus 
of  a  stoppage. 

Oftentimes  in  the  neglect  of  this  respect  actual 
stoppage  has  taken  place.  In  many  instances,  as  a 
preventive  against  the  above,  a  ring  of  spun  yam  is 
inserted  in  the  socket  of  each  pipe.  As  the  work 
proceeds,  in  order  to  test  its  soundness,  the  pipes 
should  be  plugged  at  the  lower  end  and  filled  with 
water.  The  most  convenient  place  for  the  insertion 
of  the  plug  is  at  the  disconnecting  trap,  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  partially  made  drain,  it  is  found  convenient 
to  temporarily  insert  in  the  upper  length  a  bend, 
turned  up  in  order  to  retain  the  water.  Any  imper- 
fection in  the  completed  work  should  be  put  right 
before  further  proceeding.  On  completion,  the 
drain  should  be  again  plugged  and  filled  from  end  to 
end  with  water,  allowing  it  to  remain  in  such  con- 
dition for  some  time,  examining  at  intervals  the 
various  joints  in  connection  with  it 

At  the  outset,  in  order  to  prevent  inconvenience, 
it  is  well  to  obtain  tested  pipes,  that  is  to  say,  pipes 
which  have  been  previously  tested  by  a  hydraulic 
pressure  and  found  to  be  absolutely  sound  and  water- 
tight, since  it  is  often  the  case  that  without  this 
precaution  some  of  the  pipes,  on  the  application  of 


the  water  test,  allow  particles  of  water  to  pass 
through  them — a  defect  which  is  technically  called 
"  sweating." 

A  drain,  having  been  tested  and  found  sounds 
should  be  covered  with  a  thickness  of  concrete  before 
filling  in  the  trench,  which  work  should  not  be  at- 
tempted until  the  concrete  has  become  set.  When 
this  is  done  carefully,  the  disturbance  of  the  pipes 
in  the  open  trench  on  filling  in  is  prevented,  and,  in 
addition,  two  drains  in  one  as  it  were  are  formed,  by 
which  a  thoroughly  good  job  is  effected. 

In  regard  to  the  glaze  of  pipes,  a  salt  glaze  is  found 
to  be  about  the  best  kind,  because  it  permeates 
the  pipe  probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  does  any 
other. 

The  method  adopted  in  jointing  iron  pipes  is  as 
follows: — ^A  ring  or  two  of  spun  yam  is  placed 
around  the  socket  of  the  pipe  and  caulked  with  a 
proper  tooL  Molten  lead  is  then  run  in,  after  which 
it  is  caulked  in  order  to  expand  the  lead  after  con- 
traction— i.e.  on  cooling — so  that  any  irregularity  or 
open  space  in  the  joint  is  properly  filled  with  mate- 
rial It  is  the  best  plan  to  run  in  additional  lead 
after  the  first  caulking  has  taken  place,  to  obtain 
further  security. 

Another  method  of  connecting  iron  drain-pipes 
which  is  sometimes  adopted  is  by  making  what  is 
known  as  a  rust  joint.  It  is  effected  by  usii^  a 
composition  of  iron  turnings  or  borings,  salammoniac 
— i.e.  nitrate  of  ammonia,  a  little  sulphur,  and  water. 
This  form  of  joint  is  one  not  to  be  recommended, 
since  it  becomes  a  very  difficult  matter  to  separate 
the  pipes,  when  required,  without  cutting  or  breaking 
them. 

Whether  stoneware  is  superior  to  iron,  or  vice 
veritdy  is  a  somewhat  difficult  question  to  deal  with. 
Without  doubt  iron  in  some  instances  is  more  de- 
sirable than  stoneware,  and  again  vice  i^ersd.  Any 
way,  in  connection  with  iron  there  is  this  great 
point  in  its  favour,  that  the  pipes,  when  laid,  are  less 
liable  to  settle,  in  consequence  of  the  smaller  num- 
ber of  joints.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  well 
consider  the  requirements  of  each  individual  case, 
and  select  the  material  most  suitable  to  comply  with 
these. 

With  regard  to  patent  joints,  there  are  many  kinds. 
One  fonn  of  joint,  which  is  now  well  known  and 
much  used,  is  Stanford's.  It  is  an  excellent  fonn  of 
joint,  and  pipes  provided  with  this  can  be  easily  put 
together,  inasmuch  as  less  skilled  labour  is  required 
in  laying  and  less  time  is  occupied.  The  joint  con- 
sists of  casting  on  the  spigot  and  in  the  socket  of 
each  pipe  a  ring  of  a  bituminous  substance,  and 
spherical  in  form.  The  joints  allow  a  certain  amount 
of  settlement  to  take  place  without  breaking  or 
parting. 

In  laying  pipes  so  provided  it  is  well  to  grease 
both  the  spigot  and  socket-ring  before  putting  them 
together,  and,  on  inserting  one  within  the  other,  to 
give  the  spigot  of  the  one  to  be  laid  a  half -turn  or  so 
in  the  socket  of  the  one  last  laid  in  order  to  secure 
a  good  bearing  surface  all  round  the  joint,  thus 
forming  a  good  connection. 

In  the  accompanying  sketch  is  illustrated  a  patent 
joint,  brought  out  and  now  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
boulton  &  Co.,  of  Lambeth.  Pipes  are  made  with 
these  joints  in  lengths  of  three  feet,  which  is  a  great 
advantage,  and  before  leaving  the  works  each  one  is 
tested  under  pressure.  The  joint  admits  of  a  con- 
siderable defloction  without  impairing  its  efficacy, 
and  is  therefore   not  injured  by  settlement),  %  while 
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other  joints,  from  extreme  rigidity,  often  become  de- 
fective through  fracture. 

A  point  of  high  consequence  in  connection  with  a 
house -drain  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  disconnected 


or  isolated  from  the  public  sewer.  The  disconnection 
is  generally  effected  oy  fixing  on  the  drain,  at  a  point 
before  it  leaves  the  premises,  a  so-called  intercepting 
trap.  There  are  in  existence  at  the  present  time  a 
large  number  of  these  traps,  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes,  each  one  having  its  own  particular  advantage, 
or  otherwise. 

Many  persons  prefer  a  trap  which  is  constructed 
in  a  manner  to  allow  the  entering  sewage  to  fall 
vertically  on  to  the  water-seal  in  it  for  a  distance  of 
some  two  or  three  inches,  in  order  that  the  trap 
might  be  effectually  cleared  on  a  discharge  being  sent 
through  it ;  others,  again,  give  preference  to  a  trap 
which  has  not  a  vertical  ^p,  in  the  hope  that  the 
sewage  would  pass  through  it  without  in  any  way 
being  broken  up. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  Buchan's  disconnecting  trap,  a 
form  which  is  largely  used. 


Fig.  3  shows  a  section  of  Field's  trap,  an  appliance 
which  is  found  to  work  welL  Provision  is  also  made 
for  inspection  at  any  time,  or  for  passing  rods  down 
the  drain  on  the  sewer  side  of  the  trap,  in  the  form 
of  an  arm  constructed  on  the  outgo  side  of  it. 

Another  very  good  form  of  trap  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  4 — Broad's  interceptor.  It,  like  Buchan's,  has  a 
vertical  drop.  An  arm  is  also  provided  on  the  outgo 
side  of  the  trap  for  inspecting  or  clearing  the  drain 
between  it  and  the  sewer. 


In  addition  to  the  existence  of  an  interceptor,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  means  for  inspecting  and  test- 


Fie.  3. 


ing  the  house-drain  when  required,  so  that  it  could 
be  ascertained  whether  or  not  sewage  matter  leaves 
the  premises  in  a  proper  manner.    This  means  is 


Fig.  4. 

generally  furnished  by  the  construction  of  a  manhole, 
or  disconnecting  chamber,  formed  over  the  trap,  on 
the  house  side  of  which  the  drain  is  laid  for  a 
length  of  pipe  or  more  in  the  form  of  a  half-pipe 
channel. 

The  manhole  should  be  made  in  a  perfectly  water- 
tight manner,  with  smooth  walls,  formed  either  by 
rendering  the  brickwork  neatly  in  cement,  or  by  using 


w  ^^^^ 


white  glazed  bricks  set  and  point^^iB|  jeement.  The 
latter  form  is  somewhat  expensive7but  it  presents  a 
very  cleanly  appearance.    At  the  ground  level  the 
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chamber  should  be  covered  with  an  absolutely  air- 
tight galvanised  iron  cover  of  convenient  size,  set  in 
a  stone  slab,  providing  suitable  means  for  inlet  ven- 
tilation. In  cases  where  the  manhole  is  away  from 
the  dwelling,  an  open  iron  grating  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  air-tight  cover. 

The  bottom  of  the  manhole  should  be  well  banked 
up,  and  make  to  slope  from  the  side  walls  to  the 
channel  with  cement  concrete,  floated  over  with 
cement,  and  brought  to  a  fine  smooth  surface. 

It  is  advisable  to  make  use  of  a  taper  channel  in 
the  disconnecting  chamber,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  a  G-inch  drain,  a  channel  tapering  to  four 

rAPFJ^  CM4M¥£Z. 


inches,  fixing  in  connection  with  it  a  trap  of  the 
same  size.  By  this  means  the  flow  before  arriving 
at  the  trap  is  made  somewhat  concentrated  and  keeps 
this  appliance  clean. 

In  addition  to  the  existence  of  the  disconnecting 
chamber,  it  is  a  very  desirable,  and  now  usual,  prac- 
tice to  construct  other  manholes  over  various  parts 
of  the  drain  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  periodical 
inspection  easy.  Such  manholes  should  be  con- 
structed at  points  where  branch  drains  are  caused  to 
join  the  mam,  or  at  changes  of  direction  in  the  drain ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  long  straight  run  of  drain,  at 
distances  sufficiently  near  together  to  permit  rods 
being  passed  from  the  bottom  of  one  chamber  to  the 
other. 

AMth  regard  to  ordinary  inspection  manholes,  the 
drain  passing  through  these  should  take  the  form  of 
an  open  half -pipe  channel,  as  shown  in  the  following 
sectional  sketch.  In  cases  where  branch  drains  are 
made  to  join  the  main  at  manholes,  curved  half -pipe 
branch  channels  should  be  used,  and  fixed  in  posi- 
tions immediately  above  the  one  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cliamber.  With  such  a  system  of  manholes  it  is 
made  possible,  should  any  obstruction  become  formed 
in  any  part  of  the  drain  or  branches,  to  remove  the 
same  by  the  aid  of  rods  or  other  suitable  means 
without  the  expenditure  of  much  trouble  and  time. 

The  following  sketch  in  plan  serves  to  illustrate 
the  method  of  fixing  open  channels  for  branch  drains 
at  manholes.  It  is  found  that,  in  the  use  of  simple 
curved  half -pipe  channels,  sewage  matter,  in  turning 


the  curve,  has  a  tendency  to  splash  over  the  sides, 
and  become  deposited  on  the  manhole  bottom.  In 
order  to  obviate  this,  channels  have  been  designed  in 
which  the  outer  side  is  carried  higher  than  the 
inner  and  curved  one,  so  that  sewage,  as  it  rises 
in  passing  the  bend,  is  thrown  against  the  higher 
side  and  turned  back  again  into  the  bottom  of  the 
channel.  These  channels  are  very  serviceable,  and 
can  be  fixed  with  ease,  since  they  are  proxdded  with 
a  broad  flat  base. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
manholes  within  the  dwelling,  to  place  in  ix)sition 
immediately  over  or  close  to  the  open  channels  an 
absolutely  air-tight  cover,  and  a  second  cover  at  the 


level  of  the  ground.  In  the  event  of  a  stoppage 
taking  place  in  the  drain,  and  sewage  matter  heading' 
up   in    consequence,  the    ordinary  manhole  for  the 


time  being  becomes  practically  a  cesspool,  whereas 
with  a  second  cover  such  is  not  the  case,  'fhe 
following  sketches  show  a  cover  make  by  Mr.  Betting, 
and  it  is  a  very  suitable  one  indeed. 

C  O  V£  R      P  LATE 


On  somewhat  the  same  principle  is  constructed 
the  drain-plug  by  Mr.  Botting,  which  is  invaluable 
for  testing  purposes,  &c. 

A  section  of  this  plug  is  shown  in  the  following 
sketch. 


This  appliance  is  also  very  useful  to  fix  in  sweep- 
ing eyes  of  traps ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
arm  on  the  sewer  side  of  the  trap,  with  which  many 
are  provided. 

The  usual  custom  is  to  make  use  of  a  stoneware 
cap  and  bed  it  down  on  mortar  or  red-lead. 

In  many  cases  this  work  is  overlooked  or  executtHi 
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in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  As  a  consequence, 
therefore,  the  great  advantage  to  be  gained  tibrough 
the  existence  of  the  trap  is  in  a  measure,  if  not 
wholly,  lost,  llie  insertion  of  a  plug  of  the  nature 
just  referred  to  forms  a  very  reliable  and  sound  joint. 
A  recent  invention,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Botting, 
is  a  trap  of  the  form  indicated  by  the  sketch  follow- 
ing. It  is  a  combined  tidal  valve  and  disconnecting 
trap,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  in  cases  in  which  the 
level  of  the  water  on  the  outgo  side  of  the  trap  H 


frV"!? 


becomes  temporarily  higher  than  that  on  the  intake 
side  G. 

This  trap  has  been  fixed  in  connection  with  drains 
in  one  or  two  instances,  and  in  each  case  is  found  to 
work  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  action  of  the  apparatus  will  undoubtedly  be 
readily  seen  by  referring  to  the  diagram.  The  ball  a, 
on  the  water  rising  in  the  trap,  is  made  to  float  until 
it  becomes  jammed  against  the  ring  D,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  water  or  back- 
flow. 

The  ball,  on  the  water  receding,  falls  gradually 
until  it  is  again  deposited  in  its  seat,  6.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  seat  is  make  an  outlet,  B,  in  order 
to  provide  a  larger  water-way. 

c  is  a  loose  cap  for  inspection  and  removing  the 
balL  Fart  of  the  cup  b,  by  dipping  into  the  water, 
forms  the  trap  against  the  return  of  sewer  or  other 
emanations,  e  and  F  are  inspection-eyes  fitted  with 
patent  screw  plugs. 

A  Bboinnino. — The  Gas  Committee  of  the  Leeds  Cor- 
poration have  decided  to  advance  the  price  of  gas  4d.  per 
1,000  feet,  in  order  to  make  ap  the  additional  £10,000  a 
year  which  will  be  incurred  in  consequence  of  the 
advanced  wages  granted  to  the  stokers  and  others,  and 
the  reduction  of  hours  from  twelve  to  eight  a  day. 

Methopolitait  Asylums  Board. — At  the  reconunen- 
dation  of  the  Committee  for  General  Purposes,  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  adopted  the  fouowing  re- 
solutions : — (a)  That  the  Managers  do  allow  their  car- 
riages to  be  made  use  of  for  the  conveyance  of  persons 
suffering  from  **  dangerous  infectious  disorders  "  to  places 
other  than  the  Board's  hospitals,  pursuant  to  the  power 
conferred  upon  them  by  section  6  of  the  Poor  Law  Act, 
1889 ;  (6)  that  the  charge  to  be  made  for  each  convey- 
ance be,  for  the  present,  58. ;  (r)  that  discretionary 
power  be  conferred  upon  the  Ambulance  Committee  to 
remit  the  charge  for  such  conveyance  when  they  deem  it 
is  expedient  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health ;  (d)  that 
the  Ambulance  Committee  be  authorized  to  convey  per- 
sons under  exceptional  circumstances  to  or  from  places 
outside  the  metropolitan  area,  and  to  make  an  extra 
charge  for  the  same ;  («)  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Ambu- 
lance Committee  to  frame  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  several  decisions  arnved 
at  by  the  Managers. 
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Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

DECEMBER    16,    1889. 

Ihe  Editor  wiU  be  glad  to  receive^  for  publication^ 
announcements  of  meetings^  reports  of  proceedings^  and 
abstracts  or  originals  of  papers  read  at  meetings  oj 
Medical  Societies  of  Health,  Public  Analysts,  and 
Sanitary  Inspectors'  Associations,  Sfc, 

Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Public  Analysts,  7 own  Clerks, 
Local  Board  Clerks,  Sanitary  Surveyors,  and  Inspectors, 
are  requested  to  send  Notices  of  Appointments  and 
Vacancies  to  the  Editor,  care  of  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


The  Santtart  Record  will  in  future  be  published  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place, 
S.W.  All  matters  relating  to  the  Uterary  portion  of 
the  Journal,  and  all  exchange  journals,  periodicals, 
books  for  review,  and  new  inventions,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  at  above  address.  All  busi- 
ness communications  relating  to  Advertisements, 
Subscriptions,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Manager. 
at  the  same  address. 

THE   SANITARY  LEGISLATION 
OF  1889. 

Legislation  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  local 
authorities,  has  not  been  neglected  during  the  last 
session  of  Parliament.  In  the  first  place  comes  the 
Local  Government  Act  for  Scotland,  which  estab- 
lishes in  that  country  a  system  of  county  govern- 
ment similar  to,  though  in  some  respects  differing 
from,  that  provided  last  year  for  England  and  Wales. 
Of  purely  sanitary  measures  five  more  now  appear 
on  the  Statute  Book.  The  Public  Health  Act,  1889, 
52  and  53  Vic.  c.  64,  enlarges  the  powers  of  the  Local 
Grovemment  Board  to  make  regulations  with  a  view 
to  preventing  the  spread  of  cholera,  and  enables  it 
to  require  custom-house  officers  to  put  them  in  force, 
and  thus  provides  an  additional  means  of  dealing  wiUi 
the  disease  whenever  it  is  likely  to  be  imported  into 
this  Country.  Li  the  Metropolis,  the  powers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  for  dealing  with  infec- 
tious diseases  are  enlarged  by  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act.  52  &  53  Vic.  c.  56 ;  and  persons  who 
are  not  paupers  may  now  be  admitted  into  their 
asylums.  The  powers  of  local  sanitary  authorities 
are  at  the  same  time  enlarged  by  the  Infectious 
Diseases  Notification  Act,  52  and  53  Vic.  c.  72,  under 
which  the  fact  of  a  person  being  attacked  by  an 
infectious  disease  is  to  be  notified  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  of  the  district  in  which  the  patient 
happens  to  be.  The  local  Acts  in  force  in  many 
lai^e  towns  already  contwn^  clauses  nroviding  for 
such   notification,   ancJ' fiie  j^enefal^AD^wMch  has 
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now  become  law  only  extends  to  the  United  Kingdom 
provisions  which  the  experience  of  many  districts 
has  shown  to  be  useful.  The  new  Act,  as  many  other 
Acts  have  also  been  at  first,  is  permissive  in  its 
character  ;  for,  except  in  London,  where  it  is  in 
force  from  the  beginning  of  this  month,  it  is  only 
to  apply  to  those  districts  in  which  it  is  adopted  by 
the  local  sanitary  authority.  It  is  too  soon  to  tell  yet 
whether  these  authorities  will  choose  'generally  to 
adopt  it  or  not ;  but,  if  they  are  guided  by  the  teach- 
ings of  medical  science  and  experience,  they  should 
welcome  the  addition  to  their  means  of  usefulness 
which  Parliament  has  put  within  their  reach.  The 
third  Act,  strictly  sanitary  in  its  aims,  applies  only 
to  one  section  of  the  community,  but  is  nevertheless 
very  important.  For  some  time  past  complaints  have 
been  heard  that  the  health  of  operatives  employed 
in  textile  factories  has  been  injured  by  inhaling 
fibrous  particles  of  the  material  on  which  they  worked, 
or  by  the  excessive  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
rooms  in  which  the  manufacture  was  carried  on. 
The  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Act,  52  and  63  Vic.  c.  62, 
is  intended  to  check  both  these  ills.  Wet  and  dry 
bulb  thermometers  are  to  be  placed  in  all  factories 
to  which  the  Act  applies,  and  their  readings  are  to  be 
registered  twice  a  day  by  the  person  in  c£irge  of  the 
factory.  The  inspector  of  factories  is  periodically 
to  examine  as  to  the  general  state  of  the  temperature, 
humidity,  and  ventiktion  of  these  factories,  and,  if 
they  are  unsatisfactory,  to  require  them  to  be  reme- 
died. He  also  is,  when  necessary,  to  require  mecha- 
nical or  other  means  to  be  provided  to  prevent 
the  inhalation  of  dust  by  the  workpeople.  If  the 
factory  inspectors  are  able  properly  to  discharge  their 
new  duties,  the  Act  should  produce  a  good  deal  of 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  cotton  factories. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  pity  that  a  concurrent 
power  of  inspecting  and  suggesting  remedies  is  not 
given  to  the  medical  officers  of  hecdth.  The  factory 
inspectors  are  not,  most  of  them,  specially  qualified 
for  judging  of  sanitary  defects,  and  moreover  have 
already  plenty  of  work  to  occupy  their  attention. 
The  association  of  the  medical  officer  with  them, 
would  probably  lead  to  increased  efficiency  in  the 
working  of  the  Act.  Perhaps,  in  a  few  years,  this 
change  may  be  made  by  further  legislation,  and  the 
Act  may  be  extended  to  all  textile  factories. 

The  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to,  and  Protection  of. 
Children  Act,  52  and  53  Vic.  c.  44,  is,  as  its  title 
denotes,  intended  to  confer  on  children  greater  pro- 
tection than  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed-  Wilful 
neglect  or  ill-treatment  of  a  child,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cause  unnecessary  suffering  or  injury  to  its 
health,  is  made  a  misdemeanour  punishable  with  a 
substantial  fine,  and,  in  proper  cases,  with  imprison- 
ment as  welL  And,  where  it  is  proved  that  the 
person  convicted  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
child's  death,  the  fine  may  be  considerably  increased. 
Cases  of  neglect  and  cruelty  to  children  are  not  rare ; 
but,  hitherto,  even  when  it  has  been  morally  certain 
that  a  child  has  been  murdered  by  systematic  neglect 
for  the  sake  of  some  small  insurance,  payable  in  the 
event  of  its  death,  it  has  been  practically  impossible 
to  obtain  a  conviction,  and  such  offences  have  been 
consequently  committed  almost  with  impunity.  The 
above  provision  is  intended  to  meet  such  cases,  and 
to  provide  some  punishment  for  the  guilty  persons. 
The  Act  further  cares  for  the  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  children,  by  prohibiting  their  employment 
as  instruments  of  begging,  and  limiting  the  hours 
during  which  they  may  be  employed  at  all  in  the 


streets  or  on  licensed  premises,  leaving  to  local 
authorities  the  power  to  make  bye-laws  varying  these 
hours  according  to  the  needs  of  their  respective 
localities.  In  cases  where  persons  are  charged  or 
convicted  of  offences  under  the  Act,  the  child  may 
be  transferred  to  the  control  of  a  relative  or  other  fit 
person,  to  the  exclusion  of  its  neglectful  parent.  The 
Poor  Law  Act,  already  referred  to,  also  gives  to 
guardians  the  power  to  assume  and  keep  the  control 
of  children  in  cases  where  their  parents  nave  deserted 
them.  The  old  ideas  of  parental  rights  have,  there- 
fore, been  considerably  shaken  by  this  year's  legisla- 
tion, and  the  good  of  the  child  established  as  the  all 
important  point. 

Besides  the  above  Acts,  matters  nearly  akin  to 
sanitary  ones  have  also  been  dealt  with  by  Parliament, 
The  Adulteration  Acts  have  been  extended,  so  as  to 
deal  with  the  fraudulent  sale  of  horse-flesh  as  meat, 
by  52  and  53  Vic.  c.  11.  This  Act,  however,  in  no 
way  extends  the  powers  previously  existing  for  deal- 
ing with  those  who  sell  unwholesome  meat.  It  should 
rather  be  classed  with  the  Margarine  Act  of  1887, 
as  an  Act  which  regulates  the  sale  of  a  wholesome 
and  comparatively  cheap  article  of  food,  and  imposes 
strict  rules  to  prevent  its  being  sold  except  under 
its  own  name.  The  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  52 
and  53  Vic.  c.  21,  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
category.  It  is  intended  to  amend  the  law  under 
which  standard  weights  and  measures  are  provided, 
and  penalties  may  be  imposed  on  tradesmen  who 
cheat  their  customers.  It  having  been  found  that 
sellers  of  coal,  especially  by  retail,  frequently  give 
short  weight  or  measure,  the  law  applicable  to  sales 
of  coal  is  laid  down  strictly,  and  penalties  intended 
to  suppress  dishonest  dealing  are  provided.  The 
Act,  on  the  other  hand,  relieves  bakers  from  what 
experience  has  shown  to  be  the  somewhat  onerous 
requirements  of  the  previously  existing  law  as  to 
weighing  the  bread  they  sell,  and  now  excuses  them 
from  weighing  their  bread  unless  requested  to  do  so 
by  their  customer. 

In  addition  to  these,  which  may  be  considered  as 
Acts  strictly  dealing  with  matters  of  local  govern- 
ment, are  two  others  with  which  local  authorities  will 
be  concerned,  and  which  will  probably  have  a  good 
deal  of  bearing  on  the  future  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity, they  are  the  Lunacy  Acts  Amendment  Act, 
c.  41,  and  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  c.  76. 
The  former,  as  its  title  shows,  is  an  amending  Act 
only,  and  leaves  the  lunacy  law,  as  it  was  before,  a 
labyrinth  through  which  only  those  who  have  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  subject  can  hope  to  find  their 
way.  Several  important  alterations  have,  however, 
been  made,  notaoly  that  whereby  for  the  future 
private  patients  are  no  longer  to  be  confined  as 
insane  on  the  certificate  of  two  doctors,  but  an  order 
of  a  judge  or  magistrate  is  always  to  be  required. 
Persons  alleged  to  be  lunatics  are  thus  to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  risk  of  incarceration  without  due 
inquiry.  Medical  men  and  others  who  have  to  give 
certificates  and  take  other  proceedings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  insane  persons  properly  secured  are 
on  the  other  hand  to  be  protected  from  the  risk  of 
legal  proceedings  being  instituted  against  them;  a 
ride  wnich  recent  experience  has  shown  to  be  very 
real,  and  often  very  oppressive.  To  appreciate  all 
the  alterations  made  by  this  Act  would  reauire  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  previously  existing  law, 
and  of  its  various  provisions.  It  will  not  come 
into  operation  till  May  1,  1890,  and  by  that  date 
no  doubt  some  text-book  explaining  its  provisiona 
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will  be  in  the  hands  of  those  interested  in  its  working. 
The  other  Act  remaining  for  our  notice,  the  Tech- 
nical Instruction  Act,  should  be  of  much  interest  to 
ratepayers.  It  was  passed  in  obedience  to  the 
demand  of  certain  educational  enthusiasts,  who  com- 
plained that  the  education  given  in  the  board  schools 
did  not  go  far  enough.  Fortunately  for  the  public, 
the  bodies  to  spend  money  under  the  new  Act  are 
to  be  county  councils  or  urban  sanitary  authorities 
and  not  school  boards.  They  may,  at  the  expense  of 
the  rates,  give  "  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
science  and  art  applicable  to  industries,  and  in  the 
application  of  special  branches  of  science  and  art  to 
^ecific  industries  or  employments."  This  instruc- 
tion may  include  modem  languages  and  commercial 
and  agricultural  subjects,  or  any  other  subject  which 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  may  sanction. 
The  opportunities  for  spending  the  ratepayers'  money 
will  thus  be  seen  to  be  large.  Experience  must  show 
whether  the  local  authorities  will  use  these  powers 
judiciously,  or  will  be  as  lavish  as  many  school  Doards 
have  been.  Technical  instruction  will  of  course  be 
valuable  to  the  recipients.  But  many  a  poor  rate- 
payer may  well  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  he,  as 
a  member  of  the  community,  gets  value  for  money 
expended  on  giving  it  to  other  people's  children. 
The  powers  entrusted  by  this  Act  to  local  authorities 
are  large  and  far  reaching  in  their  effects ;  and  much 
^ood  or  harm  may  result,  according  as  they  are  or  are 
not  judiciously  administered. 


THE  NOTIFICATION  ACTS  AND  THE 
RESPONSIBILITY  OF  MEDICAL  MEN. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the 
Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases  Acts  will  have 
for  effect  to  throw  very  responsible  and  oftentimes 
difiEicult  duties  upon  medical  men  generally.  Even 
experienced  practitioners  are  apt  to  find  themselves 
unable  to  decide,  on  a  first  visit,  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  many  are  naturally  anxious  to  know 
what  their  conduct  should  be  under  these  circum- 
stances. It  is  obvious  that  when  there  is  a  reason- 
able doubt,  the  patient  is  entitled  to  the  benefit,  and 
the  law  will  have  been  complied  with  if  the  medical 
attendant  show  due  diligence  in  making  up  his  mind 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  malady  is  one  of  those  com- 
prised within  the  Act.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
beforehand  to  what  extent  this  uncertainty  may  lead 
to  friction.  We  cannot  conceive  that  sanitary 
authorities  would  be  disposed  needlessly  to  harass 
medical  men  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions  so 
long  as  there  was  no  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
evade  compliance  with  the  law.  Should  this  view 
prove  to  have  been  too  sanguine,  it  may  ultimately  be 
necessary  to  provide  a  "  Committee  of  Experts," 
which  would  decide  in  cases  of  doubt,  and  so  relieve 
the  medical  man  of  an  onerous  and  ungrateful  res- 
ponsibility. A  far  more  serious  question,  because 
attended  with  graver  consequences,  is  that  of  the  posi- 
tion of  a  medical  man  who  tias  been  misled  into  certi- 
fying to  a  disease,  the  existence  of  which  was  disproved 
by  the  subsequent  history  of  the  case.  An  action  has 
j  ust  been  brought  at  New  York  for  very  heavy  damages 
(10,000  dols.)  for  an  error  of  this  description,  result- 
ing in  a  genuine  attack  of  confluent  small-pox. 
We  must  even  now  express  our  surprise  and  regret 
that  no  provision  was  made  in  the  Act  to  guard 
medical  men  against  vexatious  proceedings  in  cases 
in  which  he  has  been  misled.  The  reiterated  experi- 
ence of  this  very  defect  in  the  Lunacy  Acts  ought  to 


have  secured  attention  to  the  point,  and  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  litigation.  To  avoid  the  Scylla  of  prosecu- 
tion for  non-notification,  men  will  be  very  apt  to  fall 
into  the  maws  of  the  Chaiybdis  of  a  hasty  diagnosis, 
the  consequences  of  which  may  be  disastrous.  The 
new  liability  thus  created  ought  to  act  as  a  "  boom  " 
to  the  Medical  Defence  Union,  since  cases  of  this 
kind  would  naturallv  fall  within  the  scope  of  actions 
to  be  defended,  and  we  know  of  no  other  means  of 
ensuring  against  the  woriy  and  expense  which  would 
be  entaUed  by  possibly  unavoidable  mistakes.  This 
point,  too,  possesses  peculiar  significance  in  view  of 
the  sweeping  statements  made,  and  virtually  ad- 
mitted, at  the  General  Medical  Council  and'  else- 
where, in  respect  of  the  ignorance  of  men  recently 
qualified  of  the  symptoms,  of  these  very  diseases. 
It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  no  reasonable 
facilities  are  provided  for  acquiring  the  requisite 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  student,  yet  the  result 
may  be  to  embarrass  him  seriously  on  the  very  thresh - 
hold  of  his  professional  career.  We  are  justified, 
however,  in  supposing  that  one  result  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act  will  be  to  free  the  hands  of  teaching  and 
examining  bodies,  and  to  oblige  them  to  remedy  what 
has  long  been  a  crying  la]t.nis  in  medical  education. 


THE  STAFFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY   COUNCIL  AND    SANITARY 

ADMINISTRATION. 

A  REPORT  which  was  recently  made  by  Dr.  George 
Keid,  in  his  capacity  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 
the  Staffordshire  County  Council,  is,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  the  first  of  its  kind  that  has  been  made  by 
a  county  health  ofhcer.  It  is  not  voluminous  ;  such 
documents  seldom  need  be.  But  yet  it  gives  suc- 
cinctly the  salient  points  in  the  reports  which  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  county  council  by  the  medical 
officers  of  health  for  the  several  sanitary  districts 
in  Staffordshire,  and  it  also  shows  the  useful  work 
that  can  be  accomplished  by,  or  at  the  instance  of,  a 
medical  officer  of  health  for  a  county. 

Dr.  Reid  indicates  very  gently  the  sanitary  defi- 
ciencies in  his  county  so  far  as  they  have  come  to  his 
knowledge  during  the  few  months  he  has  acted  as 
county  health  officer,  such  as  the  delay  of  the  JlH^st 
Bromwich  Kural  Sanitary  Authority  to  adopt  reitda- 
tions  under  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  Milkshops 
Order,  the  conlianance  of  the  system  of  foul,  open, 
leaking  privy  cesspits,  with  their  attendant  dangers, 
in  Tipton,  Quarry  Bank,  Smethwick,  Rowley  Regis, 
and  Handsworth,  and  also  the  continued  use  in 
Smethwick  and  within  reach  of  the  supply  of  the 
South  Staffordshire  Waterworks  Company  of  dan- 
gerous well-water.  Only  in  one  instance,  however, 
ha«  Dr.  Reid  thought  it  urgently  necessary  to  advise 
the  county  council  to  interfere  in  the  sanitary  admi- 
nistration of  a  constituent  district,  and  that  was  in 
connection  with  an  outbreak  of  typhus  fever  at 
Brierley  Hill.  In  that  instance  six  cases  of  typhus 
fever,  with  one  death,  were  reported  in  the  same  dis- 
trict in  which  two  cases  had  previously  occurred.  No 
provision  existed  for  dealing  with  these  cases,  al- 
though the  local  medical  officer  of  health  had  on 
several  occasions  brought  the  necessity  for  such  pro- 
vision before  his  sanitary  authority.  Considering  the 
fact  that  typhus  fever  is  a  most  deadly  and  infectious 
disease  in  a  populous  and  unsanitary  neighbourhood, 
but  is  also  one  w^hich  may  be  readily  checked  by  iso- 
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lation  and  fresh  air,  the  county  council,  on  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Reid,  secured  a  special  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  hospital  provision  by  the  sanitary  authority 
with  a  satisfactory  result. 

There  is  one  Staffordshire  locality  to  which  Dr. 
Reid^s  attention  and  that  of  the  county  council  may 
with  advantage  be  directed,  and  that  is  Cradley,  a 
parish  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stourbridge  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority.  Cradley  has  long  enjoyed  an 
unenviable  notoriety  for  "  grave  sanitary  shortcomings 
and  for  prevalences  of  flth  diseases."  During  the 
past  sixteen  years  it  has  four  times  been  visited  and 
reported  on  by  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  the  latest  of  these  inspections,  which  was 
made  by  Dr.  Gresswell  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year,  showed  that  in  many  respects  little  or  nothing 
had  been  done  to  remove  the  gross  sanitary  defects 
formerly  existing  in  the  locality.  "  Half  or  so  of  the 
house  sewage,  as  well  as  filth  from  a  few  water-closets 
and  slaughter-houses,  passes  into  the  highway  drains, 
which  ultimately  discharge  directly  or  indirectly  into 
the  river."  Scavenging  is  not  efficient.  "  The  large, 
deep,  open,  dilapidated  middens  remain  as  heretofore." 
The  water  supply  from  local  wells  is  often  dan- 
gerously polluted.  Dwellings  remain  for  the  most 
part  very  dirty,  badly  ventilated,  and  quite  commonly 
close  and  fusty.  Slaughter-houses  and  dairies  are 
neither  properly  constructed  nor  properly  managed. 
Some  of  the  schools  are  not  well  ventilated.  If  Dr. 
Reid  and  the  county  council  can  succeed  in  rousing 
the  local  authority  in  this  case  to  a  proper  sense  of 
their  responsibilities,  a  good  work  wm  have  been 
accomplished. 

With  Dr.  Reid's  report  before  us,  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  so  few  of  the  county  councils  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  powers  given  them  by  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  to  appoint  a  medical  officer  of 
health.  There  are  many  directions  in  which  a  county 
officer,  free  from  the  influence  of  local  prejudices 
and  jealousies,  could  perform  useful  work  in  the  in- 
terest not  only  of  individual  localities,  but  of  the 
public  health  generally.  As  Dr.  Reid  justly  remarks, 
much  improvement  has  resulted  since  sanitation  first 
received  in  1872  the  attention  which  it  deserved,  but 
there  ib  ample  room  for  further  improvement.  "  I 
believe,"  observes  Dr.  Reid,  "  that  the  county  coun- 
cils have  it  in  their  power  to  so  further  improve  the 
health-rate  of  the  country  that  on  looking  back,  in 
years  to  come  it  will  be  found,  from  equally  con- 
vincing statistics,  that  a  new  era  had  started  with 
their  existence  as  it  did  with  the  first  real  dawn  of 
sanitation  eighteen  years  ago." 


THE   HOUSING   OF  THE   POOR. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Ritchie's  effort 
to  rouse  the  local  sanitary  authorities  throughout  the 
country  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities  in  con- 
nection with  the  housing  of  the  working- classes,  may 
not  be  in  vain.  It  is  only  too  true,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Ritchie  in  his  recent  circular  letters,  that  a  large 
number  of  the  working  population  of  this  country 
are  at  present  housed  in  tenements  which  are  either 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  or  are  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  be  distinctly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
inmates.  It  is  also  out  too  true  that  the  local  sani- 
tary authorities  are  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for 
this  condition  of  things,  inasmuch  as  they  possess 
ample  statutory  powers  for  dealing  with  this  matter, 
but  have  in  many  cases  utterly  neglected  to  put  them 
in  force.    These  powers  have  been  entrusted  to  the 


sanitary  authority,  in  order  that  they  may  be  exer- 
cised for  the  protection  of  the  poor,  who  are  unable 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  to  enforce  the  obser- 
vance of  the  laws  relating  to  the  public  health  by 
their  landlords. 

It  is  an  old-standing  complaint  The  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Cla88e& 
were  obliged  to  report  in  1885  that  what  was  needed 
was  "motive  power"  rather  than  fresh  legislation. 
There  had  been  a  "  failure  in  administration  rather 
than  in  legislation,  although  the  latter  is  no  doubt 
capable  of  improvement."  With  a  view  of  fixing 
the  responsibility  for  this  failure  in  administration 
it  was  expressly  declared  by  Section  7  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1886,  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  every  local  authority  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  laws  relating  to  public  health 
and  local  government  to  put  in  force  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  may  arise,  the  powers  with  which 
they  are  invested,  so  as  to  secure  the  proper  sanitary 
condition  of  all  premises  within  the  area  under  their 
controL  But  that  section  might  as  well  not  have 
encumbered  the  Statute  Book  for  all  the  good  it  has 
effected.  It  has  been  nobody's  duty,  except  that  of 
public  opinion,  to  see  that  it  was  respected,  and 
hence  it  has  remained  to  a  great  extent  a  dead  letter 
until  some  circumstances  have  directed  public  atten- 
tion once  more  to  the  scandal  The  ample  powers 
of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts  and  the  Public 
Health  Act  for  preventing  premises  that  are  unfit 
for  human  habitation  from  being  inhabited,  and  for 
preventing  overcrowding,  have  not  been  put  in 
force  to  the  extent  ttiat  they  should  have  been,  nor 
have  Torrens's  Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts,  nor  Cross's 
Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Improvement 
Acts,  nor  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Labouring-Classes 
Lodging  Houses  Acts  been  resorted  to  sufficiently. 

In  London  it  is  doubtless  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  the  local  vestries  and  district  boards  whic  h 
forms  the  most  impervious  obstacle  to  improvement 
but  until  such  times  as  reform  shall  overtake  those 
bodies,  something  may  be  effected  by  the  united 
efforts  of  public  opinion,  the  London  County  Council, 
the  Mansion  House  Council  on  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Poor,  and  the  Departments  of  State,  to  keep 
before  the  eyes  of  negligent  authorities  and  avaricious 
owners  of  dilapidated  house  property  their  respective 
duties  to  the  community. 

Some  consolidation  of  the  various  Acts  relating  to 
this  question  is  also  needed,  and  will,  we  hope,  be 
carried  out  by  the  Government  before  long,  when 
the  obligations  and  powers  of  local  authorities  are 
set  out  and  simplified  in  one  Act  instead  of  being 
scattered  through  half-a-dozen,  where  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  needless  technicalities,  a  great  improve- 
ment will  have  been  effected.  The  London  County 
Council  have  made  some  valuable  suggestions  with 
this  object,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  ere  long 
embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament. 


THE    SPREAD    OP    INFECTION. 

A  VERY  unusual  charge  was  recently  heard  before  the 
magistrates  of  Rothbury,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mr.  Henry  Edward  Armstrong,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Newcastle,  was  charged  with  various 
offences  framed  under  section  126  of  the  Pubhc 
Health  Act,  by  conveying  his  wife  in  an  omnibus  and 
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by  train  whilst  she  was  suffering  from  scarlatina. 
The  section  in  question  imposes  a  penalty  on  any 
person  who,  being  in  charge  of  a  person  suffering 
from  any  dangerous  infectious  disorder,  wilfully 
exposes  the  person  so  suffering  in  any  public  con- 
veyance without  proper  precautions  against  spreading 
the  disorder.  It  was  shown  that  on  Sunday 
August  11  Mr.  Armstrong's  daughter  was  found  to 
be  suffering  from  scarlet  fever,  and  was  removed  to 
the  hospital  for  infectious  diseases  at  Newcastle.  All 
proper  precautions  to  prevent  infection  were  then 
taken.  Mr.  Armstrong  accompanied  her,  and  did  not 
return  home  to  Rothbury  till  the  following  afternoon. 
On  the  morning  of  Monday  August  12  Mrs,  Arm- 
strong, feeling  unwell,  was  seen  by  a  neighbouring 
medical  man,  Dr.  Jack,  who  found  that  she  was 
suffering  from  diarrhoea  and  sore  tluroat.  She  had, 
however,  no  rash  and  no  exceptionally  high  tempera- 
ture;  and  Dr.  Jack,  though  he  regarded  the  case  as 
suspicious,  could  not  make  up  his  mind  that  it  was 
scarlet  fever.  When  Mr.  Armstrong  came  home  in 
the  afternoon  and  found  his  wife  unwell,  he  at  once 
engaged  an  omnibus  to  take  her  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion, and  so  conveyed  her  by  it  and  by  train  to 
Newcastle ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  morning  took  her 
to  the  same  hospital  where  her  daughter  was.  She 
was  there  found  to  be  suffering  from  scarlatina,  and 
remained  as  a  patient  for  66  days.  No  notification 
that  Mrs.  Armstong  was  suffering  from  an  infectious 
disorder  was  given  to  the  owner  of  the  omnibus  or 
to  the  railway  company,  and  the  carriages  had  con- 
sequently not  been  disinfected ;  but  it  was  not 
suggested  that  anyone  had  contracted  the  disease  in 
consequence.  The  defence  was  that  Mr.  Armstrong 
did  not  know  his  wife  to  be  suffering  from  scarlatina 
at  the  time  when  he  took  her  away  from  Rothbury, 
and  consequently  could  not  be  found  guilty  of  the 
offence  of  wilfully  exposing  her  while  so  suffering. 
The  Bench  adopted  this  view,  and  consequently 
dismissed  the  charge.  The  law  requires  strict  proof 
in  criminal  cases,  and  the  decision  was  therefore 
probably  correct,  as  the  evidence  failed  to  show  that 
the  characteristic  symtoms  of  scarlet  fever  or  scarla- 
tina had  become  apparant  at  the  time  of  the  removal. 
The  prosecution  was  apparently  a  vindictive  one, 
undertaken  because  Mr.  Armstrong,  while  tempor- 
arily resident  at  Rothbury,  had  joined  in  a  news- 
paper controvery  as  to  its  sanitary  arrangements,  and 
had  written  in  a  manner  which  the  inhabitants 
regarded  as  injurious  to  their  trade  of  letting  lodgings. 
It  had,  however,  in  its  favour  the  strong  fact  tlbit 
two  members  of  the  defendant's  family  had  succes- 
sively been  taken  to  the  Newcastle  hospital  for 
infectious  diseases,  and  there  been  found  to  be 
undoubtedly  suffering  from  an  infectious  disorder, 
and  that  admittedly  no  precautions  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  infection  were  taken  when  Mrs.  Armstrong 
was  removed.  Considering  the  professional  and 
official  position  held  by  the  defendant,  we  cannot 
consider  him  as  morally  free  from  blame.  He  has 
escaped  from  a  prosecution,  which  probably,  if  the 
alleged  offender  had  been  anyone  but  himself,  he 
would  have  approved  as  a  proper  one.  The  result 
shows,  as  other  cases  before  have  shown,  how  difficult 
it  is  to  prove  in  such  cases  that  the  exposure 
of  a  person  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  is 
wilful,  and  how  slight  therefore  is  the  protection 
against  the  spread  of  infection  which  the  section 
gives.  Medical  men,  by  warning  those  in  charge  of  a 
patient  in  the  early  stages,  while  the  character  of  a 
probably  infectious  disease  is  yet  doubtful,  may  do 


much  to  prevent  other  persons  coming  near  the 
sufferer  and  so  running  the  risk  of  infection.  But  if 
a  medical  officer  of  health,  when  he  ought  to  suspect 
the  possibility  of  an  incipient  disease  proving  to  be 
infectious,  takes  the  patient  in  public  conveyances, 
he  sets  a  most  pernicious  example  to  others  who 
naturally  would  regard  his  conduct  as  a  guide  for 
their  own  actions.  Persons  in  an  official  position 
should  be  above  suspicion,  and  should  not  themselves 
be  guilty  of  conduct  which  they  have  to  condemn 
in  the  case  of  others. 


THE  TEACHING  OP  PHYSIOLOGY  IN 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS. 

That  "  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  is 
now  acknowledged  to  be  a  fallacy  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  we  hold  instead  the  opinion  that  those 
who  cannot  by  force  of  circumstances  or  from  lack 
of  inclination  "drink  deep  of  the  Pierian  spring," 
may  at  least  taste  its  refreshing  waters  with  impunity 
and  take  a  draught  from  time  to  time. 

The  multiplicity  of  subjects  placed  now-a-days 
before  the  young  student,  even  at  our  board  schools, 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  or  her  to  do  more  than 
taste  in  many  instances,  and  it  is,  we  think,  to  be 
regretted  that  in  education,  manner  rather  than  matter 
is  not  more  considered,  and  how  to  think  made  the 
aim  more  than  what  to  know. 

The  advantage  of  using  science  as  a  means  of 
educational  discipline  is  that  both  thinking  and 
knowing  are  simultaneously  taught.  Observation, 
generalisation,  and  ratiocination  are  taught  at  the 
same  time,  and  simultaneously  Avith  an  attractive  series 
of  facts. 

Among  the  subjects  of  elementary  science  taught 
in  our  schools  none  is  perhaps  more  useful  or  more 
educative  than  physiology.  To  leam  how  the 
mysterious  body  which  obeys  our  bidding  and  is 
yet  our  relentless  tyrant,  works,  cannot  but  be 
attractive,  and  if  at  the  same  time  accuracy  in  the 
observation  of  minute  details,  the  relation  of  facts 
to  one  another,  and  the  frank  acknowledgment  of 
ignorance  when  nature  refuses  to  give  up  her 
secrets,  can  also  be  inculcated,  physiology  might  be 
made  a  means  of  the  highest  morsJ  and  intellectual 
training.  The  strange  jumble  of  ideas  and  confusion 
of  mind  often  shown  by  girls  in  board  and  other 
schools,  and  evidenced  in  their  answers  to  exami- 
nation questions  in  physiology,  point  not  so  much, 
in  our  opinion,  to  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  girls, 
as  to  lack  of  the  power  of  making  meanings  clear 
or  explaining  a  fact  with  lucidity  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Physiology,  to  be  of  help  to  girls,  either 
as  a  means  of  intfellectual  training,  or  of  making  them 
more  useful  members  of  society  as  wives  and  mothers, 
should  be  well  taught,  and  by  good  professional 
teachers.  As  we  have  now  a  number  of  highly- 
trained  medical  women  who  have  taken  degrees  and 
are  anxious  for  employment,  professional  women 
teachers  to  teach  pnysiology  thoroughly  in  girls*^ 
schools  cannot  be  difficult  to  obtain.  By  thorough 
teaching  we  do  not  mean  advanced  teaching,  but 
simply  that  the  most  elementary  fact  should  be 
explained  so  cleatly  and  its  significance  and  bearing 
on  the  whole  structure  should  be  made  so  patent, 
that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood  by  the  student.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  the  confused  ideas  of  circu- 
lation and  digestion  which  the  examination  papers 
of   many    girls  show  they  possess,  is  a    confusion 
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derived  from  the  teacher's  mind.  **Tell  me  some 
books  to  read  about  physiology,"  once  said  a  lady 
more  noted  for  her  audacity  than  her  learnings  to  the 
present  writer,  "  as  I  am  going  to  give  some  lectures 
to  girls."  This  is  unfortunately  the  kind  of  teacher 
in  science  whom  it  is  too  frequently  thought  suffi- 
cient to  give  girls.  How  can  such  a  teacher,  after  a 
few  weeks'  reading,  give  a  lucid  explanation  of 
nervous  action,  the  part  played  by  the  liver  in  the 
economy  or  the  structure  of  the  eye  ?  No,  to  teach 
elementary  physiology  to  girls  even  in  board  schools, 
so  that  it  can  be  of  practical  benefit  as  a  mental 
discipline  or  as  a  fountain  of  knowledge,  a  person 
thoroughly  trained  in  this  and  the  allied  sciences 
is  necessary,  and  one  who  has  passed  through 
the  curriculum  of  a  medical  education.  But  even 
all  who  possess  this  qualification  are  not  suitable, 
for  besides  knowledge,  which  is  the  first  deside- 
ratum of  a  teacher,  the  art  of  teaching  and  being  able 
to  clearly  convey  knowledge  to  the  minds  of  others 
is  the  second.  Pedagogy  is  not  yet  looked  upon  as 
a  fine  art  in  the  English  universities,  though  its 
importance  is  fully  recognized  in  Germany.  "Women, 
who  are  by  nature  teachers,  will  probably  be  the 
first  to  see  their  shortcomings  reflected  in  the  con- 
fusion of  mind  of  their  pupils,  and  will  ask  to  be 
taught  how  to  teach,  and  until  they  do  so,  physiology 
and  science  will  be  taught  in  girls'  schools  in  the 
present  perfunctory  manner. 

The  DisiNiTECTiNG  Action  of  Steam. — From  re- 
searches made  by  Yon  Esmarch  on  the  action  of  steam  as 
a  disinfectant  it  wonld  appear  that  the  effects  in  relation 
to  the  destruction  of  bacteria  depend  not  so  much  upon 
the  temperature  as  upon  the  degree  of  saturation  of  the 
steam.  If  there  is  air  with  it,  the  power  of  destroying 
organic  germs  is  very  much  diminished.  Experimenting 
in  the  same  way  on  the  spores  of  malignant  pustule  Yon 
Esmarch  found  that  while  superheated  steam,  which  was 
not  in  a  condition  of  saturation  at  a  temperature  of  120°  C, 
was  unable  to  destroy  the  spores  in  half  an  hour,  saturated 
steam  at  100^  C.  destroyed  them  in  from  five  to  ten 
minutes. 

Sbwbr  Yentilating  Shafts. — The  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  London,  in  a  recent  report,  stated 
that  at  the  request  of  the  managers  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change he  had  recently  made  a  full  report  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  that  building,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
number  of  cases  of  enteric  fever  which  had  been  re- 
ported among  members  of  the  House,  the  origin  of  which 
had  been  attributed  to  defects  within  the  building  itself. 
Having  gone  thoroughly  into  the  matter  in  consultation 
with  the  secretary  and  architect  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  having  made  a  complete  investigation  of  the  place, 
he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  and  had  so  reported  to 
the  managers,  that  in  his  opinion  the  cause  of  such  cases 
of  infectious  disease  was  not  to  be  explained  by  any 
faults  in  the  general  sanitation  of  the  building,  and  in  the 
absence  of  such  evidence  there  was  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption in  his  mind  that  these  cases  of  fever  might 
have  taker  their  origin  from  the  noxious  exhalations 
rising  from  the  sewer  ventilating  shafts.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  large  number  of  persons,  amounting  to 
thousands,  congregated  every  working  day  during  busi- 
ness hours  in  the  streets  outside  the  entrances  to  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  stood  in  close  proximity  to,  if  not 
over,  the  gratings  with  which  these  openings  were 
covered.  As  considerable  alarm  existed  among  the 
thousands  of  persons  interested  in  the  Stock  Exchange, 
he  thought  that  a  serious  attempt  should  be  made  to 
relieve  their  anxiety,  and  he  therefore  recommended  that 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  Streets  Committee 
to  consider  the  best  method  to  adopt  in  affording  relief. 
This  was  agreed  to. 


NOTES   OF   THE   MONTH. 


ATAVISM  AND  CONTICT  MARRIAGES. 
The  idea  of  facilitating  marriages  between  male  and 
female  long-sentence  convicts  could  never  have  oc- 
curred to  anyone  at  all  mindful  of  the  future  of  our 
race,  and  the  announcement  some  months  since  that 
the  French  Government  had  made  a  plunge  in 
this  direction  was  weU  calculated  to  strike  beUevers 
in  atavism  with  dismay.  The  question  has  recently 
cropped  up  in  Italy,  w^here  it  promises  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  more  statesmanlike  manner,  if  one  may 
judge  from  sundry  articles  on  the  subject,  all  of 
which  are  distinctly  adverse  to  such  a  practice.  The 
idea  is  one  of  such  far-reaching  importance  that 
sentiment  ought  to  be  banished  entirely.  We  have 
to  deal  with  beings  who  have  proved  themselves 
unsuitable  denizens  of  civilized  communities.  Some 
among  them  doubtless  owe  their  degradation  to  force, 
of  circumstances  acting  upon  a  weak  moral  constitu- 
tion ;  but  the  majority  are  types  of  humanity  which  it 
is  immensely  profitable  to  stamp  out  in  the  interests 
of  future  civilization. 


A   HOME  IN   ESSEX. 

"  The  homes  of  Merry  England ;  how  beautiful  they 
stand ! "  Everybody  used  to  be  quoting  this  once 
on  a  time,  and  perhaps  they  believed  it.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  the  veil  is  lifted  from  some  of  these 
homes,  as  it  was  the  other  day  at  an  inquest  in  Rural 
Essex.  The  father  of  the  deceased — a  young  woman 
— ^with  his  wife  and  family,  occupied,  and  the  sani- 
tary authority  permitted  them  to  occupy,  a  wretched 
hovel  of  tiie  following  description : — *'  It  is  a  very 
small,  low,  thatched  building,  containing  two  diminu- 
tive rooms,  with  a  narrow  space  or  lean-to  at  the 
back."  The  latter  had  been  used  as  a  sleeping-room, 
though  the  plaster  was  broken  so  that  it  actually 
opened  into  the  garden.  "  The  rooms  are  innocent  of 
ceilings,  a  little  plaster  being  merely  daubed  upon  the 
inside  of  the  thatch."  SmSl  wonder  that  there  was 
an  inquest  to  be  held  upon  one  of  the  occupants.  The 
coroner  declared  the  cottage  to  be  altogether  unfit 
for  occupation  by  a  family,  and  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  the  sanitary  authority  will  be  compelled  to 
take  action,  and  have  the  cottage  either  closed  or 
made  decently  habitable. 


LEICESTER  AND   ITS   PAUPER  PATIENTS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Leicester  Guardians  the 
vexed  question  of  the  admission  of  pauper  patients  to 
the  Fever  House  at  the  Infirmary  was  reviewed.  The 
Infirmary  Board  had  lately  stipulated  that  the  Guar- 
dians should  pay  them  for  every  pauper  patient  at  the 
rate  of  £1  per  week  instead  of  by  the  usual  "  lump  " 
subscription  of  £26  a  year.  The  Guardians,  con- 
sidering the  proposed  charge  excessive,  have  decided 
to  discontinue  the  subscription,  and  to  treat  the 
pauper  patients  at  the  -workhouse.  It  is  stated  that 
by  tnis  new  departure  at  least  two  considerable  ad- 
vantages will  oe  gsuned.  The  Infirmary  Board  will 
be  relieved  from  their  complaint  that  charitable  funds 
are  applied  to  the  relief  of  pauper  cases,  the  cost  of 
which  ought  to  fall  on  the  rates.  And  the  GuardiaoB 
will  be  enabled  to  retain  the  treatment  of  all  suc^ 
cases  under  their  own  direct  control  and  supervision. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  feared  that  Ube  new  method 
will  be  found  more  expensive  that  the  old  one. 
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THE   SANITARY  INSPECTION  OF 
SCHOOLS. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  lecture  on  "  Health,"  given  by 
Miss  Barnett  at  Norwich,  Dr.  Beverley,  in  the  course 
of  an  address,  observed : — I  have  long  been  of  opinion 
that  all  schools — ^public  and  private— should  be  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  a  duly  qucdified  medical 
officer  of  health,  whose  duty  it  should  be  not  merely 
to  close  schools,  as  now,  when  an  epidemic  breaks 
out,  but  to  be  responsible  for  their  entire  and  efficient 
sanitation.  The  law  has  rendered  education  com- 
pulsory. It  should,  therefore,  secure  to  the  young 
generation  of  all  classes  thoroughly  healthful  schools, 
and  the  system  of  school  inspection  on  behalf  of  the 
CTOvemment  ought  to  embrace  a  sanitary  expert  in 
addition  to  the  present  admirable  educational  super- 
vision which  has  brought  this  Department  to  its  pre- 
sent state  of  efficiency. 


THE   FOUL   SMELLS  IN  OUR   PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 

It  is  not  bv  any  means  creditable  to  the  vaunted 
perfection  of  English  sanitation  that  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  should,  at  a  recent 
dinner  given  by  the  Plumbers'  Company  in  the  Fish- 
mongers' Hall,  rise  and  make  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  once  received  a  deputation  from  the 
Plumbers'  Company  at  the  Local  Government  Board 
offices ;  if  he  had  received  them  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  was  sure  that  in  five  minutes  there  would  not 
have  been  a  plmnber  left  by  reason  of  the  foul  smells 
with  which  the  atmosphere  of  certain  parts  of  the 
House  was  redolent.  Membera  of  the  House  have 
long  complained  of  the  foul  and  noisome  smells  which 
pervade  the  House,  and  it  is,  in  face  of  the  above 
authoritative  statement,  high  time  some  steps  were 
taken  to  remove  so  grave  a  public  scandal.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  appointing  a  commission  of  compe- 
tent sanitary  experts  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
general  sanitation  and  ventilation  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

Such  an  inquiry  might  well  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  Law  Courts  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  draught  and  stuffiness  of  the  Courts  are  con- 
stantly the  subjects  of  complaint  by  the  Bench  and 
the  Bar,  and  only  a  few  weeks  since  the  Lunacy  busi- 
ness was  arrested  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
Lord  Justice  Cotton,  said  to  be  due  to  the  foul  air  of 
the  Court.  Lord  Justice  Fry  and  Lord  Justice 
Bowen  have  both  referred  in  strong  terms  to  the 
prevalence  and  extent  of  the  evil  and  its  eflFect  on 
the  health  of  the  members  of  the  Court.  Such 
complaints  are  not  creditable  to  our  English  experts 
in  ventilation. 


COMPULSORY  NOTIFICATION  OF  IN- 
FECTIOUS DISEASE. 
TuE  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  St.  Marychurch  Local  Board,  on  a  propos^ 
that  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act,  1889, 
should  be  adopted  for  the  district,  illustrates  a  very 
common  fallacy  in  connection  with  this  subject.  It 
was  contended  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure  that 
**  the  people  of  the  district  would  be  very  loath  to 
report  cases  of  infectious  disease  because  it  would 
drive  away  customers."  This  fallacy  was  easily  dis- 
persed by  the  medical  officer  of  health,  Mr.  Karkeek, 
who  pointed  out  that  notification  did  not  necessarily 
mean  exposure.     In  Torquay,   of  which  place   Dr. 


Karkeek  is  also  medical  officer  of  health,  the  notifica- 
tion is  regarded  by  him  as  confidential  information, 
and  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  in  which  the 
system  has  been  in  force  in  Torquay  not  one  case  has 
been  made  public.  The  importance  of  notification  is 
veiy  great.  There  might  be  a  butcher  with  small- 
pox or  scarlet  fever  in  his  house,  distributing  the 
disease  among  his  customers,  and  if  25  or  30  cases 
occurred  in  the  place  (an  outbreak  which  could  not 
in  any  circumstances  be  kept  secret)  the  result  might 
be  the  closing  of  all  the  lodging-houses  for  a  year,  and 
much  pecuniary  loss  to  the  community — a  loss  which 
might  have  been  avoided  if  the  proper  precautions 
had  been  adopted  at  the  outset  During  the  last 
twelve  months  Mr.  Karkeek  had  detected  two  sepa- 
rate cases  in  which  children  living  in  houses  where 
there  was  infectious  disease  were  employed  in  dairies. 
If  these  cases  had  been  concealed  tnere  might  have 
been  10  or  20  deaths  as  the  result  of  the  germs  of 
the  disease  being  carried  to  the  dairies,  and  the 
dairymen  would  have  lost  their  businesses.  Fortu- 
nately the  opposition  to  compulsory  notification  was 
overcome,  and  the  beneficent  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  last  session  were  adopted.  The  Local  Board  would 
do  well  to  reconsider  their  decision  not  to  provide 
some  hospital  accommodation  for  their  district.  A 
district,  and  especially  a  health  resort,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  having  its  sanitary  defences  complete  if  it 
lacks  the  means  of  promptly  isolating  and  treating 
cases  of  infectious  (usease.  In  the  end,  a  hospital 
saves  more  than  it  costs. 


THE  SUPERVISION  OF  MILK  SUPPLY. 
When  Dr.  G.  Sims  Woodhead  lectures  on  the  subject 
of  "  Milk  and  Milk  Supply,"  he  speaks  as  "  one  having 
authority,"  and  his  remarks  are  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.  There  should  be,  he  contends,  a 
more  complete  system  of  control  of  milk  supply  in 
this  country.  Every  case  of  illness  on  a  farm,  how- 
ever slight,  should  be  reported  to  the  proper  authority. 
District  inspectora  of  farms  should  be  appointed,  who 
are  experts  in  veterinary  practice,  and  experts  in 
hygiene  and  sanitation.  All  cases  of  disease,  whether 
in  the  dairy  stock  or  staff,  should  be  reported  at  once, 
and  under  heavy  penalties.  A  careful  inspection  of 
farms  should  be  frequently  made — ^premises,  drainage, 
ventilation,  and  cattle — and  the  whole  of  the  ap- 
paratus should  be  tested  as  regards  cleanliness  by 
means  of  fermentation  experiments. 


PAUPER  LUNATICS. 

Tub  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  pauper  lunatics  in 
the  county  of  London  are  startling  enough.  From  a 
recent  return  as  to  asylums  for  pauper  lunatics,  it  is 
seen  that  there  are  10,322  of  this  class  in  London. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  pauper  lunatics  in  the 
year  1888,  in  the  area  which  is  now  the  county  of 
London,  is  estimated  at  450.  Perhaps  it  will  be  as 
well  to  mention  the  asylums  which  are  now  included 
in  the  county  of  London.  North  of  the  Thames  or 
in  Middlesex  there  are,  HanweU,  Colney  Hatch,  Ban- 
stead,  and  Lancaster,  whilst  there  are  other  county 
asylums  with  accommodation  for  223  patients  in  all, 
licensed  houses  taking  712,  and  workhouses  or  in- 
firmaries with  403.  South  of  the  Thames  or  in 
Surrey  there  are  Wandsworth,  Cane  Hill,  and  Brook- 
wood  Asylums,  as  well  as  other  smaller  asylums, 
having  167  patients  in  all,  and  workhouses  taking  42. 
Banning  Heath  is  the  only  large  asylum  in  Kent, 
which  is  now  under  t^i|,,fi9^i3^QLtte495ij9^  County 
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CounciL  The  number  of  wandering  lunatics  in  the 
county  of  London  amounts  to  476.  At  present  tiie 
existing  asylums  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey  can  only 
accommodate  8,845  patients,  but  the  accommodation 
is  about  to  be  increased  by  the  building  now  being 
erected  at  Claybury,  which  will  afford  room  for  2,000 
patients,  and  the  extendon  of  the  Cane  Hill  Asylum 
by  which  876  will  be  added  to  their  present  number. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  London  County  Council  may 
have  to  make  provision  for  11,272  pauper  lunatics ! 
Meanwhile  our  pauper  lunatics  have  to  be  sent  to 
various  county  and  borough  asylums,  some  80  being 
taken  as  far  as  Exeter,  whilst  115  are  housed  at 
Portsmouth,  70  at  Nottingham,  35  at  Newcastle,  80 
at  Leicester,  and  many  others  in  various  towns.  This 
naturally  entails  a  heavier  expenditure  to  Londoners, 
so  that  it  win  be  a  good  work  accomplished  when  we 
can  house  all  our  own  pauper  lunatics. 


INSANITARY   BOARD   SCHOOLS. 

Faulty  arrangements  and  bad  workmanship  are  said 
to  be  the  distinguishing  features  of  some  of  our  Board 
Schools.  The  British  Medical  Journal,  dealing  with 
the  subject,  says : — "  The  need  for  the  independent 
inspection  of  public  buildings,  especially  with  regard 
to  drainage,  either  by  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  that  of  a  central  sanitary  board,  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  disgrace- 
ful condition  of  some  of  our  Board  schools.  At  some 
of  the  schools  in  London  it  is  reported  that  there 
have  been  numerous  cases  of  infectious  sore  throat, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  drainage  defects  such 
as  those  which  have  been  discovered  at  some  of  tiie 
comparatively  newly-erected  schools  are  fruitful 
causes  of  this  and  other  kinds  of  illness.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  poticy  of  ^*  accepting  the  most 
favourable  price"  is  always  to  be  commended  on 
public  grounds.  But  if  such  a  policy  is  pursued,  it 
necessitates  the  employment  of  very  superior  and 
entirely  independent  officers  to  test  the  work  of  the 
contractors.  Faulty  arrangements  and  bad  workman- 
ship in  the  construction  of  our  public  buildings  are, 
in  the  end,  most  costly  to  those  who  pay  rates  and 
taxes,  for  they  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  preventible 
illness,  and  eventually  necessitate  the  expenditure  of 
very  heavy  sums  of  public  money  for  the  remedy  of 
evils  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  entirely  prevent" 


THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

During  Novehber  1889. 

The  mean  temperature  during  the  month  of  November 
at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  44° *8,  and 
exceeded  by  2°*0  the  average  November  temperature  in 
one  hnndred  years.  An  excess  of  temperatnre  prevailed 
on  nineteen  days  during  the  month,  while  on  the  remain- 
ing eleven  days  it  was  below  the  average.  The  mildest 
day  of  the  month  was  the  15th,  when  the  mean  was  as 
high  as  51^*9,  and  showed  an  excess  of  lO^'l ;  the  coldest 
day  was  the  27th,  when  the  mean  was  only  82^*1,  and 
S°'7  below  the  average.  Rain  was  measured  on  nine 
days  daring  the  month  under  notice,  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  0*8  of  an  inch,  which  was  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  average  amount  in  the  same  month  of 
sixty-one  years,  and  was  below  that  recorded  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  any  year  since  1871.  During  the 
first  eleven  months  of  the  current  year  the  rainfall  has 
amounted  to  21*7  inches,  which  was  1*6  inches  below  the 
average  amount  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  sixty-one 
years.     The  sun  was  above  the  horizon   daring  264-4 


hoars  during  November,  and  81*6  hours  of  bright  sun- 
shine were  recorded  at  Greenwich,  which  was  below  the 
average  amount  registered  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  ten  preceding  years.  The  wind  was  westerly 
daring  the  first  ten  days  of  the  month,  after  which 
easterly  winds  prevailed  until  the  21st,  when  the'  wind 
was  again  westerly. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  by 
the  Registrar-General  in  his  Weekly  Returns,  which  have 
an  estimated  population  of  upwards  of  nine  and  a  half 
millions  of  persons,  22,256  births  and  13,478  deaths  were 
registered  daring  the  four  weeks  ending  Saturday,  No- 
vember 30.  The  annual  birth-rate,  which  had  been  29-6 
and  81*1  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months,  declined 
again  to  80-4  during  the  month  under  notice,  and  was 
considerably  below  the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  seven  preee<fing  years,  1882-88.  The 
lowest  birth-rates  last  month  in  these  towns  were  24*5 
in  Nottingham,  25-6  in  Oldham,  and  25*7  in  Brighton; 
in  the  other  towns  the  rates  ranged  upwards  to  34*9  in 
Leicester,  35*3  in  Portsmouth,  37-0  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  and  89-6  in  Cardiff.  In  London  the  birth-rate  last 
month  was  equal  to  80*0  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  30*7 
in  the  tTrenty-seven  provincial  towns. 

The  annual  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
which  had  been  17*0  and  17*8  per  1,000  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding months,  farther  rose  to  18*4  daring  the  month 
under  notice,  but  was  below  the  rate  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  any  year  on  record.  The  lowest  rate  of 
mortality  in  these  towns  was  14*0  in  Birkenhead. 
The  rates  in  the  other  towns,  ranged  in  order  from  the 
lowest,  were  as  follow: — Brighton,  14*5;  Norwich,  14-5; 
Nottingham,  15*4;  Derby,  15*4;  Gardifif,  15-6;  Bristol, 
16*9;  Portsmouth,  16*6;  Leicester,  16*7;  London,  16*9: 
Birmingham,  17*8  ;  Salford,  17*9;  Oldham,  17*9;  Had- 
dersfield,  17*9;  Hull,  19*8;  Wolverhampton,  19*4;  Shef- 
field, 19*6;  Liverpool,  20*3;  Blackburn,  20*4;  Leeds. 
20*8;  Halifax,  21-2;  Bolton,  22*6 ;  Bradford,  23*2;  Pres- 
ton, 23*8;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  24-6;  Manchester, 
25*5 ;  Sunderland,  27*0 ;  and  the  highest  rate  daring  the 
month,  28-0  in  Plymouth.  The  mean  death-rate  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns  was  19*7  per  1,000,  while 
in  London,  as  before  stated,  it  did  not  exceed  16*9  per 
1,000.  The  18,478  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  twenty- 
eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  November  incladed 
288  from  scarlet  fever,  271  from  measles,  255  from 
whooping-cough,  200  from  **  fever  "  (principally  enteric), 
191  from  diphtheria,  156  from  diarrhoea,  and  2  from 
snuill-pox;  in  all,  1,363  deaths  resulted  from  these 
principal  zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  1*^ 
per  1,000,  which  was  below  that  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  any  year  on  record.  The  death-rate  in  London 
last  month  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  was  equal 
to  1*7  per  1,000,  while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns  it  averaged  2-0,  and  ranged  from  0*3  in  Hudders- 
field,  and  0*6  in  Brighton,  in  Leicester,  and  in  Halifax,  to 
2*9  in  Salford,  3*1  in  Bolton,  6*0  in  Sunderland,  and  7'2 
in  Plymouth. 

Scarlet  fever  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  the  month  under  notice.  The 
rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease,  which  had  increased 
from  0*28  to  0*41  per  1,000  in  the  three  preceding 
months,  declined  again  to  0*39  during  November,  and 
was  considerably  below  the  average  rate  in  the  corre- 
sponding periods  of  the  seven  preceding  years,  1882-88. 
In  London  the  death-rate  from  scarlet  fever  was  only 
0*25  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  0*61  in  the  twenty-seven 

Srovincial  towns,  among  which  this  disease  showed  the 
ighest  proportional  fatality  in  Sheffield,  Bolton,  and 
Plymouth.  The  death-rate  from  measles,  which  had 
been  017  and  0*26  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding 
months,  further  rose  to  0*37  during  the  month  under 
notice,  but  was  below  the  rate  recorded  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  any  of  the  seven  preceding  years. 
1882-88.  In  London  the  measles  death-rate  was  OSl 
per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  0*42  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns,  and  was  highest  in  Preston,  Nottingbani' 
and  Sunderland.     The  rate  of  mortality  from  whooping- 
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•cough,  which  had  steadily  declined  from  0*69  to  0*28  per 
1,000  in  the  seven  preceding  months,  rose  again  to  0-35 
daring  Novemher,  and  differed  bat  slightly  from  the 
average  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  seven  pre- 
ceding years.  In  London  the  dpath>rate  from  whooping- 
congh  was  0*41  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  0*80  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  this  disease 
was  proportionally  most  prevalent  in  Hnll,  Portsmoath, 
and  Wolverhampton.  The  death-rate  from  *' fever" 
(principally  enteric),  which  had  been  0*80  per  1,000  in 
-each  of  the  two  preceding  months,  declined  to  0-27 
daring  the  month  nnder  notice,  and  was  below  the  average 
rate  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  seven  previous 
years,  1882-88.  In  London  the  *<  fever  "  death-rate  was 
•only  0*22  per  1,000,  while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns  it  averaged  0*82,  and  was  highest  in  Preston  and 
Gardiff.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  diphtheria,  which 
]bad  been  0*80  per  1,000  in  each  of  the  two  preceding 
months,  declined  to  0*26  daring  November,  bat,  with  one 
•exception,  was  higher  than  that  recorded  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  any  of  the  seven  preceding  years.  In 
London  the  diphtheria  death-rate  was  as  high  as  0*87  per 
1,000,  while  it  averaged  only  0*17  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns,  among  which  this  disease  showed  the 
largest  proportional  fatality  in  Salford  and  Plymouth. 
The  death-rate  from  diarrhoea  showed  a  farther  marked 
decline  from  that  recorded  in  recent  months,  and  was 
considerably  below  the  average.  Two  fatal  oases  of 
small-pox  were  recorded  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  daring 
the  month  under  notice ;  of  these,  one  occurred  in  Lon- 
don and  one  in  Liverpool.  Only  one  small-pox  patient 
was  under  treatment  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospitals 
at  the  end  of  October.  These  hospitals  contained,  how- 
eyer,  1,569  scarlet  fever  patients  on  the  same  dale, 
against  nombers  steadily  increasing  from  547  to  1,487  at 
the  end  of  the  five  preceding  months ;  the  weekly  admis- 
sions averaged  123  daring  the  month,  against  181, 146, 
And  157  in  the  three  previous  months. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
sneasored  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
3ge  to  registered  births,  was  equal  to  150  per  1,000,  and 
was  slightly  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  tbie  seven  preceding  years.  In  London  the 
rate  of  infant  mortality  was  182  per  1,000,  while  it 
ATsraged  165  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  and 
ranged  from  92  in  Portsmouth,  118  in  Brighton,  and  117 
in  Norwich,  to  206  in  Leicester  and  in  Wolverhampton, 
221  in  Oldham  and  in  Bradford,  and  253  in  Preston. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  Metropolitan  returns,  was  considerably 
below  the  average  daring  November.  The  weekly 
nnmber  of  deaths  referred  to  these  diseases  in  London 
areraged  828,  and  the  annual  death-rate  was  eqnal  to  8*9 
per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  268  of  the  18,478  deaths  in  the  twenty- 
•eight  towns  daring  the  four  weeks  of  November  were  not 
certified,  either  by  registered  medical  practitioners  or  by 
coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  2*0 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  a  lower  proportion  than  in 
any  month  since  May  last.  In  London  the  proportion  of 
uncertified  deaths  was  only  1*0  per  cent.,  while  it 
.jtTeraged  2-6  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns.  The 
causes  of  all  the  deaths  during  the  month  were  duly 
certified  in  Norwich,  Plymouth,  Derby,  Birkenhead,  and 
Cardiff ;  among  the  other  towns,  the  largest  proportions 
of  uncertified  deaths  were  recorded  in  ShefBeld,  Hull, 
Liverpool,  and  Huddersfleld. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of  sub- 
urban districts  around  London,  estimated  at  upwards  of 
one  and  a  quarter  million  of  persons,  the  annual  death- 
rate  from  all  causes  during  November  did  not  exceed 
14*9  per  1,000,  which  was  below  that  recorded  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  any  of  the  seven  preceding  years, 
1882-88.  During  the  four  weeks  ending  November  80, 
-36  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria,  25  of  whooping-cough,  24 
of  scarlet  fever,  21  of  measles,  18  of  «  fever  "  ^principally 
enteric),  15  of  diarrhoea,  and  not  one  of  small-pox,  were 
j-ecorded  in  the  outer  ring ;  in  all,  189  deaths  resulted 


from  these  principal  zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  an  annual 
rate  of  1*4  per  1,000,  which  was  considerably  below  the 
average  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  seven  pre- 
ceding years.  Compared  with  the  previous  month,  the 
fatality  of  measles,  diphtheria,  and  whooping-cough 
showed  an  increase.  Of  the  86  deaths  from  diphtheria, 
6  occurred  in  West  Ham,  6  in  Tottenham,  and  8  in 
Croydon  registration  sub-districts.  The  24  fatal  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  included  8  in  West  Ham,  and  5  in  Croydon 
sub-districts ;  11  deaths  were  referred  to  measles  in 
Walthamstow  sub-district,  and  10  to  whooping-cough  in 
Croydon  sub-district. 


NOTIFICATION   OF  INFECTIOUS 
IDISEASES 

IN  46  URBAN  SANITARY  DISTRICTS. 
Thb  table  on  page  282  contains  uniform  statistics  relating 
to  sickness  and  mortality  in  forty-six  of  the  fifty-eight 
urban  sanitary  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  in  which 
the  notification  of  infectious  diseases  is  compulsory.  The 
population  of  the  towns  for  which  we  are  enabled  to 
publish  complete  statistics  for  the  month  of  November  is 
estimated  at  upwards  of  four  millions  of  persons.  The 
annual  rate  of  mortality  from  all  causes  in  these  towns 
during  the  month  under  notice  averaged  18*7  per  1,000, 
against  17*4  and  18*0  in  the  two  preceding  months.  This 
death-rate  slightly  exceeded  the  mean  rate  last  month  in 
twenty-eight  of  the  largest  English  towns,  which  was  18*4 
per  1,000.  The  rates  of  mortality  during  the  month 
under  notice  were  considerably  below  the  average  in 
Reading,  Willesden,  Barrow-in-Furness,  Accrington, 
Cheltenham,  Birkenhead,  and  Norwich;  while  they 
showed  an  excess  in  Bradford,  Ripon,  Preston,  Man- 
chester, Rotherham,  and  Llanelly.  The  death-rate  from 
the  eight  infectious  diseases  dealt  with  in  the  table 
averaged  0*88  per  1,000,  against  0*97  and  0-90  in  the  two 
preceding  months.  No  deaths  from  any  of  these  infec- 
tious diseases  were  registered  during  last  month  in 
Cheltenham,  Jarrow,  Leek,  Macclesfield,  Ripon,  or  Wey- 
mouth ;  whereas  they  caused  the  highest  death-rates  in 
Burton-on-Trent,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Bolton,  Reading, 
Wakefield,  and  Rotherham.  Scarlet  fever  showed  the 
highest  proportional  fatality  in  Burnley,  Bolton,  Wake- 
field, and  Rotherham ;  diphtheria  in  Edinburgh,  and  Sal- 
ford  ;  enteric  fever  in  Preston ;  measles  in  Nottingham, 
Edinburgh,  Burton-on-Trent,  Dewsbury,  and  Llanelly; 
and  whooping-cough  in  Burton-on-Trent,  Greenock, 
Portsmouth,  and  Wakefield.  Three  deaths  from  puer- 
peral fever  were  recorded  in  Manchester,  2  in  Barrow- 
in-Furness,  and  2  in  Burnley.  With  reference  to  the 
notified  cases  of  infectious  diseases  in  these  towns  during 
November,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation reported  to  be  suffering  from  one  or  other  of  the 
eight  diseases  specified  in  the  accompanying  table  was 
equal  to  7*7  per  1,000,  against  9*0  and  8*3  in  the  two 
preceding  montha  No  case  of  any  of  these  diseases  was 
reported  during  the  month  under  notice  in  Ripon,  and 
only  one  in  Leek,  Llanelly  Stafford,  and  Weymouth  :  and 
while  the  proportion  did  not  exceed  2*0  per  1,000  in  Bury, 
Heywood,  and  Jarrow,  it  ranged  upwards  in  the  other 
towns  to  11*5  in  Salford,  12*4  in  Portsmouth,  14*8  in 
Wakefield,  22-1  in  Bolton,  and  28-5  in  Burnley.  Scarlet 
fever  was  proportionally  most  prevalent  in  Blackburn, 
Darwen,  Portsmouth,  Wakefield,  and  Burnley ;  diphtheria 
in  Derby,  West  Ham,  Edinburgh,  Norwich,  Willesden, 
and  Salford;  typhus  in  Aberdeen;  and  enteric  fever  in 
Burnley,  Norwich,  Greenock,  and  Dewsbury.  Three  cases 
of  puerperal  fever  were  notified  in  Derby,  and  8  in  Man- 
chester. No  case  of  small-pox  was  notified  during  the 
month  in  any  of  the  urban  sanitary  districts. 


SiONiriCANT  1— The  Sanitary  News  says:  From  pre- 
sent reports  throughout  the  country  (America)  regarding 
plumbing  work,  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  the  plumbers 
will  have  turkey  for  ChristmaA«;y  ^^^^'i^v^-x  i.>^ 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS,  ABSTRACTS,  &c. 


SOUTH    AMERICA  AS   A  FIELD   FOR  THE 
SAOTTARY   ENGINEER. 
CBy  our  Special  Correspondent, ^ 

Pabtlt  impelled  by  curiosity,  partly  by  medical  adyioe 
to  take  a  sea-trip  on  the  score  of  health,  I  determined  to 
visit  the  Sonth  American  Continent,  or  sach  portions  of  it 
as  time  would  permit  of,  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  espe- 
cially being  my  goal.  The  mmours  which  had  been 
flying  about  London  for  some  time  past,  regarding  the 
great  scheme  of  drainage  and  sanitation  said  to  be  in 
course  of  construction  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  large  quan- 
tities of  sanitary  ware  and  similar  materials  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns  informed  us  were  being  shipped 
to  that  city,  coupled  with  the  information  given  to  me  by 
one  who  had  onij  recently  returned  from  the  country, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  teach  its  inhabitants  any- 
thing new  in  sanitary  science,  made  the  prospect  of  the 
trip  specially  interesting. 

But  before  I  say  anything  about  the  great  Southern 
Republic,  let  me  record  a  few  facts  in  connection  with 
that  much-abused  and  much  dreaded  city,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil.  As  we  steamed  into 
the  bay  and  harbour  of  Rio  early  one  fine  morning 
in  September,  I  thought  I  had  never  witnessed  a 
grander  sight  in  my  life.  Before  us  lay  the  city,  its 
clean,  light-coloured  buildings  looking  the  more  bright 
under  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  Above  it,  nestling 
amongst  the  hills  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  we  saw 
some  of  the  suburban  districts ;  San  Theresa,  said  to  be 
the  most  healthy,  occupying  a  prominent  position,  the 
great  sugar-loaf  mountain  within  pistol-shot  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  popular  hill  known  as  Cocovardo,  up  which 
runs  a  railway  with,  I  believe,  the  steepest  gradient  in 
the  world.  Behind  all  these  towers  that  range  of  lofty 
mountains  which  adds  so  much  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene,  but  tends  materially  to  lower  the  health  of  the  city, 
by  closing  it  in  on  all  sides,  and  thus  depriving  it  of  those 
currents  of  fresh  air  of  which  it  stands  so  much  in  need. 

Rio  Harbour  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  grandest 
in  the  world.  That  of  Sydney  may  be  thought  more 
beautiful,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  not  much  difference 
in  their  size,  but  in  Rio  Harbour  the  combined  navies  of 
the  universe  may  anchor  comfortably  and  have  room  to 
spare.  I  must  confess  that  from  the  accounts  I  had  heard 
in  England  of  the  frightful  epidemic  that  ravaged  this  and 
a  few  other  places  in  Brazil  during  the  last  summer,  I 
approached  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  some  little  anxiety,  but 
my  peace  of  mind  was  soon  restored  when  the  officers 
from  the  Health  Department  boarded  us  and  reported  the 
hygienic  state  of  the  city  to  be  better  than  it  had  been  for 
years  past.  An  exceptionally  hot  simimer  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  equally  exceptional  but  coo  Iwinter  and  spring. 
Speaking  individually,  I  could  not  trace  any  difference, 
during  my  stay,  between  the  climate  there  and  that  of  an 
ordinarily  fine  September  in  England.  It  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  a  little  warmer  at  times  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  one  was  often  reminded  of  the  West  of  Eng- 
land by  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  As  the  English 
colony  is  increasing  here  yearly,  and  English  capital  is 
providing  the  sinews  of  war  for  all  the  important  under- 
takings, let  me  advise  those  who  may  be  thinking  of 
making  this  country  their  home  not  to  be  led  away  by 
the  tales  they  hear  at  home.  Had  I  died  the  day  I  landed 
from  some  fever,  had  1  met  my  death  from  the  bite  of  a 
poisonous  snake,  which  according  to  some  Job*s  oom- 
forters  was  to  be  met  with  in  every  garden  or  wherever 
a  patch  of  herbage  existed,  or  had  I  been  bitten  by  mos- 
quitos  to  such  an  extent  that  my  own  family  would  not 
have  known  me,  it  would  not  have  been  at  all  astonishing 
to  me.  These  and  sundry  other  dangers  and  discomforts 
were  placed  before  me  most  vividly,  but,  strange  to  say, 
I  have  scarcely  experienced  anything  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
worse  than  I  should  have  found  at  home.  I  am  free  to 
admit  I  am  here  in  the  early  spring,  and  that  with  the 


hot  weather  the  dangers  may  increase  ;  but,  as  regards 
mosquitos,  I  have  not  once  been  bitten,  although  I  see 
them  daily,  simply  because  my  bed  is  furnished  with 
mosquito-curtains,  so  well  arranged,  that  it  is  my  own 
fault  if  I  allow  one  of  these  pests  to  get  inside  my  cur* 
tains.  Creeping  things  exist  more  or  less  everywhere, 
especially  in  tropical  climes,  but  why  Rio  should  bo 
made  a  bugbear  in  this  respect  I  cannot  tell.  The 
fact  is,  it  is  the  yellow  fever  and  other  epidemics  now 
and  then  prevalent  in  Brazil  which  have  affixed  a  black 
mark  to  the  name  of  Rio,  and  that  makes  mountains 
out  of  molehills  of  minor  annoyances.  That  the  last 
epidemic  was  due  to  unsatisfactory  sanitary  arrange- 
ments there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  was  not  from  want  of 
a  good  system  of  main  drainage  so  far  as  the  sewers  and 
house  drains  are  concerned,  but  from  lack  of  that  in- 
dispensable necessity,  a  copious  supply  of  water,  and  also 
partly  from  natural  causes.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  the  last  summer  was  an  exceptionally  hot  one,  and 
a  long  and  continuous  drought  beforehand  had  materially 
lessened  the  supply  of  water,  apparently  at  no  time  too 
abundant  for  the  requirements  of  the  city ;  consequently 
the  sewors  were  deprived  of  their  necessary  flushings,  of 
which  the  effects  so  caused  can  be  easily  imagined.  From 
every  street-grating  odours  of  a  most  poisonous  character 
were  given  off  to  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
were  constantly  breathing  a  poisoned  air,  and  disease 
quickly  ensued.  It  is,  however,  erroneous  to  charge  the 
excessive  death-rate  that  ensued  to  yellow  fever.  I  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  arrive  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
from  reliable  authority,  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  the 
deaths  from  the  fever  in  question  were  trifling  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  sacrifice  of  life  that  occurred  from 
other  causes.  These  were,  in  the  main,  two — sunstroke 
and  a  putrid  fever,  very  nearly  akin  to  typhoid,  and  the 
latter  there  can  be  no  doubt  was  induced  and  accelerated 
by  the  two  causes  I  have  mentioned.  I  have  seen  the 
original  official  statistics  of  the  death-rate  during  the 
epidemic,  and  in  the  month  of  March,  when  the  rate  of 
mortality  was  highest,  there  were  only  25  deaths  from 
yellow  fever.  I  mention  this  more  particularly  that 
people  in  England  may  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
whenever  excessive  illness  exists  in  these  parts  it  is  due 
entirely  to  yellow  fever.  This  complaint,  like  many 
diseases  we  have  amongst  us  at  home,  is  always  present 
more  or  less  in  these  countries,  but  it  is  more  prevalent 
amongst  the  lower  orders,  who  are  described  as  being 
dirty  in  their  habits  and  careless  as  to  their  healths 
surroundings.  I  fear  also  that  the  authorities  do  not 
exercise  the  supervision  over  them  that  we  do  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  conunon  prudence  would  suggest  in  a 
country  where  the  temperature  is  so  high  during  a  great 
portion  of  the  year. 

Were  it  not  for  the  efforts  of  the  Rio  City  Improve- 
ments Company,  matters  would  be  much  worse.  This 
company,  an  English  one,  received  their  charter,  or  con- 
cession, from  the  Brazilian  Government  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1857,  but  it  was  1862  before  their  various  works 
were  built  and  they  commenced  operations.  Their  prin- 
cipal function  is  to  control  and  utilize  the  entire  sewage 
of  the  city,  subject  only  to  the  supervision  of  the  Go- 
vernment Inspector,  and  they  are  under  heavy  penalties 
should  they  neglect  their  duties  or  cause  an  avoidable 
nuisance.  For  this  work  they  are  paid  an  annual  subsidy 
by  the  Government,  and  to  every  new  house  that  is  built 
they  have  to  make  the  drains  to  the  main  sewer.  They 
also  either  supply  the  sanitary  fittings  to  the  house  or  see 
that  those  placed  in  it  are  of  suitable  character,  and  not 
likely  to  cause  offence  or  danger  to  the  inmates.  The 
company  have  six  pumping  stations  in  different  parts  of 
the  city,  all  abutting  upon  the  bay,  with  wharves,  on 
which  are  unloaded  all  their  appliances  and  materials, 
which  it  is  almost  unnecesaary  to  add  come  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  mode  of  treatment  of  the  sewage  is  as  follows  :— 
The  sewage  from  a  certain  district  is  brought  in  a  main 
to  its  station ;  here,  as  it  enters  the  company's  pre- 
mises, it  is  treated  with^^a  jnixture^fJime|^^ulphato  of 
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ainmlna,  and  charcoal ;  it  then  passes  on  to  precipitating 
tanks  of  the  usual  character,  and,  after  precipitation  has 
heen  effected,  and  the  effluent  heen  allowed  to  trayel 
through  a  series  of  narrow  canals,  it  is  discharged  into 
the  bay  inodorous,  and  of  a  standard  of  purity  which  I 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Bcnest,  the  courteous  managing 
director  of  the  company,  was  much  higher  than  required 
by  the  Rivers  Pollution  Committee  in  England.  Without 
going  into  further  details,  I  can  safely  say  that,  from 
whatever  point  of  view  it  may  be  criticized,  the  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  Rio  sewage  is  as  good  if  not  better,  than 
the  most  approved  arrangements  we  have  in  England. 

The  residuum,  is  dried  and  burnt  twice.  The  first 
burning  gives  back  a  lime,  which  the  company  either 
use  for  their  own  purposes  or  sell,  if  they  have  an 
excess.  The  second  burning  reduces  it  to  a  hard 
clinker ;  this  is  ground,  and,  I  am  assured  by  the  man- 
aging director,  makes  as  good  a  cement  as  the  best  Port- 
land they  can  purchase.  In  Brazil  manure  is  not  required, 
but  as  nearly  every  house  is  faced  with  cement,  there  is 
ah  enormous  demand  for  the  article ;  hence,  by  utilizing 
the  sewage  in  this  manner,  the  company  obtain  a  valu- 
able marketable  commodity.  I  must  say,  I  was  much 
astonished  at  finding  in  this  much-abused  place  so  per- 
fect a  system  of  sewage  disposal,  so  admirably  carried 
out  without  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants.  I  was,  however, 
surprised  to  hear  how  little  some  of  the  leading  inhabi- 
tants knew  of  the  manner  in  which  their  sewage  was 
disposed  of,  some  of  them  believing  that  it  was  dis- 
charged into  the  bay  in  its  normal  condition.  I  mentioned 
this  to  Mr.  Benest,  who  smilingly  replied :  "  From  what  I 
have  shown  you,  you  must  see  that  the  sewage  is  too  valu- 
able an  article  for  us  to  throw  away  if  we  can  avoid  it, 
bT!t  you  shall  see  and  judge  for  yourself."  He  then  ex- 
plained to  me  that  in  time  of  excessive  rains — and  we  in 
England  know  very  little  of  tropical  rains— owing  to  the 
flat  surface  of  the  city,  the  storm  water  (which  goes  into 
the  sewers)  would  soon  cause  an  inundation  if  it  were  not 
allowed  to  escape,  consequently  arrangements  have  to  be 
made  for  its  disposal  at  each  station.  In  such  cases  it  is 
necessary  for  a  time  to  open  a  sluice,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  pump  it  into  the  tanks,  and  allow  the  whole  to  run 
into  the  bay.  But  whenever  it  is  found  to  be  necessary 
to  do  this,  the  fact  has  to  be  immediately  notified  to  the 
Government  Inspector,  who  visits  the  station^  and  when 
the  penstock  is  closed,  writes  down  the  day  and  date 
on  which  it  was  opened,  and  signs  the  document.  It  is 
then  affixed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  penstock  cannot 
be  lifted  without  destroying  the  notice,  and  the  Qovem- 
ment  seal  is  affixed  to  it. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  outlet,  and,  pointing  to 
it,  my  conductor  said :  **  See  how  often  we  abuse  our 
privilege,"  and  there,  with  the  sign-manual  of  the  inspec- 
tor, was  the  intimation  that  it  had  been  opened  for  a 
certain  time  on  April  the  25th  last,  and  it  was  then 
September  the  I7th. 

I  am  taking  some  of  the  products  of  the  sewage  back  to 
England  with  me,  and  I  think  they  will  not  be  without 
interest  to  some  of  our  sanitary  experts.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  relegation  of  the  sewage  of  a  town  to 
an  independent  company,  such  as  I  have  described,  may 
be  adopted  with  advantage  in  England.  Direct  respon- 
sibility is  obtained,  and  any  non-fnlfilmeBt  of  conditions, 
or  creation  of  nuisance,  visited  with  heavy  penalties. 
Since  the  Rio  Company  has  been  at  work,  the  decrease 
in  the  death-rate  has  been  marvellous.  At  the  time  in 
question  it  amounted  to  75  per  1,000,  the  normal  average 
is  now  25.  The  water  supply  of  Rio  is  excellent  as  to 
quality,  could  we  always  drink  it  near  its  source,  but 
somehow  it  has  got  a  bad  name  in  the  town,  and  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  leading  English  physician  here  not 
to  drink  it  unless  boiled  or  filtered  in  a  reliable  appa- 
ratus. Whether  the  water  becomes  contaminated  in  any 
way  as  it  enters  the  town,  no  one  seems  to  know,  though 
assertions  are  made,  but  without  proof,  that  it  is  impreg- 
nated with  sewage.  As  the  water  is  conveyed  in  the 
usual  oast-iron  pipes,  each  section  being  sealed  in  the 
same  way  as  in  England,  and  as  the  pipes  are  at  a  higher 


level  than  the  sewers,  I  cannot  see  how  impregnation 
from  sewage  can  take  place;  but,  nevertheless,  many 
people  are  shy  of  drinking  the  water  in  its  normal  con- 
dition ;  at  any  rate,  the  sons  of  Albion,  from  what  I  see 
of  them,  are  not  likely  to  poison  themselves  from  im- 
bibing it  even  in  small  quantities.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  main  sewers  may  want  overhauling,  as  I 
find  it  has  been  necessary  in  one  district  to  relay  one  of 
them  the  length  of  a  street,  and  as  the  Government  have 
just  raised  a  new  internal  loan  of  £10,000,000  sterling, 
and  talk  of  devoting  a  considerable  sum  to  sanitary 
purposes,  it  would  be  well  if  the  whole  range  of  main 
sewers  were  examined. 

I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  in  favour  of  the  streets  of 
Rio  as  I  have  of  the  disposal  of  the  sewage.  I  am 
alluding  to  the  central  portion  of  the  town,  where  the 
best  shops  and  the  principal  business  houses  are  located. 
Outside  this  area,  and  as  you  approach  suburban  districts, 
there  is  not  much  to  find  fault  with,  but  the  part  I  have 
mentioned  is  disgraceful  in  the  extreme,  and  I  doubt  if 
any  capital  city  in  the  world  could  be  found  so  bad.  All 
these  streets  are  about  the  same  width,  only  allowing  one 
vehicle  to  pass  another.  Every  street,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  Rua  de  Ovuador,  the  principal  one,  has  a  tram- 
line in  it,  placed  close  to  the  pathway,  and  as  the  tram-cars 
are  open  and  the  seats  ranged  crosswise,  a  footboard  is 
necessary,  and  this  projects  some  inches  over  the  path- 
way. The  pedestrian  has  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  so 
that  the  leg  is  not  struck  by  this  plank,  and  as  not  more 
than  two  people  can  walk  abreast  on  the  footpath,  the 
danger  is  great,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  serious 
accidents  must  at  times  occur.  I  have  had  some  narrow 
escapes,  not  only  from  this  cause  but  from  horses  and 
vehicles  coming  on  to  the  pavement,  which  they  do  without 
the  slightest  hesitation  if  necessary  in  passing  each 
other,  and  as  the  footway  is  laid  on  a  level  with  the  road, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  their  doing  so.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  a  cart  drawn  up  on  the  pathway  dose  to 
a  warehouse,  loading  or  unloading,  and  the  foot-passenger 
has  to  walk  in  the  road  to  pass  it,  while  trucks  and 
packing-cases  are  constantly  met  with  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  roads  and  pathways  are  vilely 
paved,  with  great  ruts  where  they  are  least  to  be  ex- 
pected, which  makes  the  streets  dangerous  to  walk 
through  after  dark,  and  when  it  rains  to  any  extent, 
portions  of  them  become  absolutely  impassable. 

I  have  remarked  to  friends  that  I  wonder  the  Govern- 
ment have  never  entrusted  the  proper  paving  of  the 
streets  to  the  hands  of  a  company,  seeing  that  the  control 
of  the  sewage  has  worked  so  well.  But,  like  most 
tropical  races,  the  Brazilians  are  lethargic.  '^Mien  a 
danger  is  in  their  midst,  they  bestir  themselves  out  of 
very  fear,  and  propose  to  do  most  wonderful  things,  but 
as  soon  as  it  is  past  they  sink  back  into  their  lethargy 
and  forget  the  past  and  their  own  vaunted  intentions.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  the  great  enterprises  in 
the  country  have  been  promoted  by  and  carried  out  by 
Englishmen  and  English  capital,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  more  to  be  employed  with  success. 

Here  is  a  country  nearly  as  laige  as  the  whole  of 
Europe,  abounding  in  agricultural  and  untold  wealth,  and 
with  a  population  of  less  than  14,000,000.  That  this 
country  must  in  time,  in  common  with  others,  on  this 
vast  continent,  be  largely  peopled  by  settlers  from  the 
Old  World  is  a  certainty,  as  they  are  now  slowly  but 
surely  pouring  into  it ;  but  the  English  do  not  flock  to  it 
like  the  peasantry  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  Most 
Englishmen  who  come  here  have  appointments  to  take  up 
on  their  arrival,  and  consist  chiefly  of  skilled  artisans, 
engineers,  railway  and  bank  employes,  &o.  Under  the 
present  depressed  state  of  agriculture  at  home,  the  farm 
labourer,  if  sent  out  under  proper  conditions,  would  find 
a  field  for  his  labour  which  he  will  never  get  at  homo, 
and  probably  more  remunerative  in  the  near  future  than 
in  any  of  our  own  colonies.  In  the  interior,  on  the  higher 
lands,  where  the  great  growing  industries,  such  as  coffee, 
sugar,  &c.,  are  carried  on,  the  climate  is  quite  different 
to  that  of  the  lower  or  coast  |9nfi[Q«i»  J^d^^y^t^i^^* 
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authority  of  an  Englishman  who  has  been  long  resident 
in  the  country,  that  he  considers  the  lives  and  property 
of  British  subjects  are  as  safe  in  the  Brazils  as  they  are 
at  home. 

The  scope  for  sanitary  engineering  is  immense.  Santos, 
which  also  suffered  so  much  during  the  last  summer,  is 
going  to  set  her  house  in  order,  and  the  Provincial  Go- 
Temment  of  San  Paulo,  one  of  the  most  thriving  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  has  recently  sent  one  of  her  most  trusted 
medical  men  to  Europe  to  study  the  different  sanitary 
systems,  with  a  view  to  adopt  the  best.  This  gentleman, 
who  was  returning  home  in  the  same  ship  in  which  I 
sailed,  told  me  that  he  found  England  was  the  only  place 
to  go  to  for  good  sanitation,  and  that  whatever  they  did 
in  his  city  would  be  based  on  English  systems. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  find  that  the  Health  Department 
of  the  Government  are  subscribers  to  the  Sanitart 
Rbcobd,  so  also  are  the  Rio  City  Improvements  Company, 
but  as  these  copies  are  orders  of  the  English  bookseller 
at  Rio,  and  by  him  of  his  London  agent,  I  do  not  suppose 
you  know  anything  of  it. 

I  was  fortunate  in  being  favoured  by  an  introduction  to, 
and  audience  of,  the  Emperor,  whom  I  visited  at  Tujuca, 
about  two  hours'  ride  from  the  city,  amongst  the  hills  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  It  is  a  charming  and  magnificent 
locality,  and  a  favourite  spot  with  the  Emperor,  when  the 
cares  of  State  do  not  demand  his  residence  in  the  official 
place.  I  found  him  a  charming  conversationalist  and  very 
much  interested  in  health  questions.  Before  I  left  him 
he  asked  me  to  forward  him  the  work  you  published  on 
the  Healtheries  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington.  It  was 
very  gratifying  to  me  to  find  the  Sanitart  Record 
was  making  its  influence  felt  in  this  important  country. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF 

HEALTH,  Nov.  8,  1889. 
Address  bt  the  President,  Henrt  E.  Aehstroko, 
M.O.H.  Nbwcastle-on-Tyhb,  on  the  EoucAnoN, 
Training,  and  Qualitications  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health. 
Mr.  Armstrong  said  that  the  questions  that  he  had 
taken  for  the  subject  matter  of  his  address  had,  of 
late,  attracted  much  attention  both  in  and  out  of 
the  profession.  "There  was  now  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  medical  officer  of  health  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  learn  his  profession  after  his  appointment 
to  office,  and  gain  his  sanitary  knowledge,  perhaps 
after  a  series  of  ghastly  failures,  at  the  expense  of  the 
community  by  whom  he  was  engaged/*  Time  was  when 
only  the  ordinary  qualifications  for  medical  practice 
could  be  required,  when,  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  science 
of  public  health,  "  its  votaries  had  to  grope  their  obscure 
way  with  feeble  and  uncertain  step,  but  those  days  were 
past  and  they  now  walked  in  the  light  secure  and  firm." 
The  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  at  least  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  preventive  medicine  by  men  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  was  so  far  recognized 
that  the  Medical  Council  recommended  that  it  should 
form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  students,  bat  how 
much  more  was  this  incumbent  on  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  prevention  of  disease  ?  As  long  ago  as 
1877,  this  had  been  boldly  urged  by  Dr.  Thos.  Stevenson 
in  his  presidential  address  before  this  society,  and  it  was 
now  more  fully  recognized  by  the  public.  »*  The  idea 
that  prevention  could  not  be  divorced  from  cure  was  fast 
being  replaced  by  the  conviction  that  the  union  of  the 
two  was  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  incompatibility  of 
principle  and  interest,"  and  he  hoped  that  the  appoint- 
ment to  small  sanitary  districts  of  men  engaged  in  general 
practice,  already  less  general,  would  ere  long  be  discon- 
tinued." The  need  also  of  special  qualifications  in  public 
health  was  now  more  than  ever  felt,  alike  by  sanitary 
authorities  and  by  competitors  for  appointments.  Until 
last  year,  however,  it  had  received  no  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  Legislature.  The  first  step  in  this  direction 
appears  in  clause  18  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1888,  which  enacted  that  after  the  year  1891,  no  person 


should  be  appointed  medical  officer  of  health  to  any  district 
or  combination  of  districts  having  at  the  last  census  a 
population  of  50,000,  unless  he  held,  in  addition  to  the 
qualifications  hitherto  required,  a  diploma  in  public 
health,  and  unless  he  had  been  for  the  three  years  im- 
mediately preceding,  medical  officer  of  health  to  a  district 
with  a  population  of  20,000,  or  been  for  the  like  period 
a  medical  inspector  under  the  Local  Government  Board, 
while  the  Burgh  Police  and  Health  (Scotland)  Bill  would, 
should  it  become  law,  demand  the  possession  of  such 
special  qualification  in  public  health  of  all  medical  officers 
of  health  without  exception,  and,  moreover,  discounte- 
nance their  being  engaged  in  private  practice. 

Considering  the  wide  range  of  subjects  with  which  the 
medical  officer  of  health  must  be  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically conversant,  including  law,  engineering,  chemical, 
biological,  and  other  purely  scientific  subjects  as  well  as 
statistical  practice,  and  social  questions  and  admini- 
stration, which  could  not  be  acquired  without  prolonged 
study,  and  the  amount  of  training  demanded  for  the 
investigation  of  the  most  difficult  problems  affecting  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  disease,  Mr.  Armstrong  was  of 
opinion  that  not  only  ought  there  to  be  instituted  higher 
degrees  in  public  health  and  state  medicine,  correspond- 
ing to,  and  ranking  with,  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  but 
that  the  aspirants  to  such  might  well  be  exempted  from 
much  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  other  students, 
already  too  heavy  for  the  customary  period  of  study. 
Surgery,  midwifery,  and  materia  medica  were  matters 
with  which  the  medical  officer  of  health  had  no  concern, 
and  the  practical  work  of  his  department  might  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the  clinical  practice  at 
present  insisted  on. 

If  the  departments  of  curative  and  preventive  medi- 
cine were  to  be  thus  separated,  a  great  development  of 
the  means  and  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  latter  at 
the  universities  and  medical  schools  must  be  effected. 
Hygiene,  at  present,  was  treated  as  a  minor  subject,  and 
as  regards  the  general  practitioner,  it  was  indeed  one 
with  which,  as  with  forensic  medicine,  he  needed  but  a 
general  acquaintance.  But  a  grave  defect  in  the  existing 
system  of  medical  education,  from  which  all  students 
aUke  suffered,  was  the  absence  in  nearly  all  schools  of 
any  opportunities  for  the  clinical  study  of  infectious  dis- 
eases. Few  practitioners  comparatively  had  ever  seen  ^ 
case  of  typhus;  all  had  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
small-pox  and  scarlatina,  with  measles  and  varicella  after 
they  had  engaged  in  private  practice,  often  to  the  injury 
of  the  patients  under  their  care.  Every  officer  of  a 
hospital  for  infectious  diseases  could  testify  to  the  unfor- 
tunate errors  of  diagnosis,  by  which  cases  of  dangerous 
disease  were  retained  at  home  until  other  individuals  con- 
tracted the  same,  while  patients  suffering  from  non- 
infectious ailments  were,  especially  in  times  of  panic,  sent 
to  fever  and  small-pox  hospitals. 

Reviewing  the  conditions  under  which  the  existing 
diplomas  in  public  health  were  granted,  Mr.  Armstrong 
insisted  on  the  necessity  for  a  period  of  pupilage  or  prac- 
tical training  in  the  office  of  a  medical  officer  of  health 
to  a  large  district,  as  recommended  by  the  Medical 
Council,  as  a  condition  that  should  be  required,  in  ad- 
dition to  study  in  the  lecture-room  and  laboratory,  for 
admission  to  examination.  The  want  of  this  was  too 
often  felt  by  young  medical  officers  when  called  on  to  re- 
port on  insanitary  dwellings,  to  advise  on  the  consti'uction 
and  management  of  infectious  hospitals,  or  to  give  evi- 
dence in  courts  of  law. 

For  some  time  to  come,  actual  practice  as  a  mediiul 
officer  of  health  for  a  term  of  five  years,  or  other  period, 
might  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  pupilage.  But  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  however  well  prepared  to  enter  on  his 
duties,  required  to  keep  himself  abreast  of  the  progress 
of  his  science,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  considered  that  men  in 
charge  of  large  sanitary  districts  had  a  right  to  claim 
that  they  should  be  regularly  supplied  with  the  Reports 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  all  similar  official 
publications  in  the  interest  not  only  of  themselves,  but 
of  the  people  for  whose  welfare  they  wore  accoimtable. 
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EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

At  the  meeting  on  Nor.  18,  Sir  T.  Cbawford,  E.G.B., 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  in  his  inaugural  address  thanked  the 
members  for  the  honour  they  had  conferred  upon  him  in 
electing  him  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  alluded  to 
the  good  work  done  by  the  Society  during  the  forty  years 
of  its  existence  in  promoting  correct  views  as  to  the 
nature,  causation,  and  prevention  of  the  diseases  com- 
monly known  as  epidemic,  and  in  combating  the  erro- 
neous notions,  still  too  prevalent  among  the  non-medical 
public,  which  had  their  origin  in  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious dread  of  the  "  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness." 
He  recited  the  aims  of  the  Society  as  enunciated  in  the 
articles  of  its  incorporation,  remarking  that  though  the 
'<  Transactions  **  of  this  Society,  and  of  others  that  had  of 
late  years  engaged  in  the  same  field,  the  reports  of  the 
Local  Oovemment  Board  and  of  the  medical  departments 
of  the  army  and  navy  bore  witness  to  an  immense  amount 
of  useful  work  in  tracing  the  causes  of  preventible  dis- 
ease, much  still  remained  to  be  done  before  the  public 
should  be  educated  into  realising  that  they  were  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  responsible  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  deaths,  illness,  and  loss  of  labour  and  money 
consequent  theron,  which  they  were  too  much  inclined  to 
refer  to  the  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence  instead 
of  to  their  own  violation  of  physiological  laws.  Many  of 
the  expressions  in  common  use  even  among  the  best 
informed  were  but  indications  and  cloaks  of  ourigfnorance, 
such  especially  as  epidemic  prevalence,  constitutions,  in- 
fluences, waves,  Ac,  and  would,  with  the  progress  of 
clearer  knowledge,  be  modified  or  discarded,  as  the  true 
causes  of  the  prevalence  and  progress  of  these  diseases 
should  be  more  clearly  recognised.  Quoting  Sir  W. 
Jenner's  opinion  that  the  acute  specific  diseases  *<  dissimi- 
lar as  they  are  in  their  pathology,  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected in  their  etiology  that  the  removal  of  the  causes  of 
one  of  the  groups  would  certainly  and  greatly  diminish 
the  mortality  from  all,"  he  said  that  the  materials  afiForded 
by  the  reports  of  the  mortality  and  sickness  of  the  British 
army,  scattered  as  it  was  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
under  conditions  more  fully  ascertainable  than  those  of 
the  civil  population,  presented  a  rich  mine  of  data  on 
which  to  base  conclusions  of  the  highest  practical  value, 
the  more  so  as  its  stations  were  distributed  over  most  of 
the  regions  where  epidemic  diseases  prevailed,  and  along 
the  routes  of  conmaerce  by  which  they  were  believed  to 
be  carried  through  human  intercourse,  its  average 
strength  for  the  year  1887 — from  which  be  would  draw 
his  statistics — having  been  195,982,  exclusive  of  our 
native  Indian  forces  and  local  colonial  troops.  He  would 
confine  his  figures  to  the  sub-group  (I)  of  general  dis- 
eases in  the  nomenclature  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  or 
the  22  often  described  as  zymotic,  and  his  remarks  mainly 
to  enteric  fover.  The  strength  of  the  troops  for  the  time 
being  quartered  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  rates  per  1,000  of  admissions,  deaths,  and 
men  constantly  sick,  were  respectively  for — ^England, 
72,329;  17-2,  0-40,  0-99.  Scotland,  8,636;  18-2,  0-27, 
0-57.  Ireland,  25,160;  20-2,  0-48,  1-09.  Of  the  total 
admisiions  under  this  head  in  the  United  Kingdom,  187 
were  of  enteric  fever,  of  whom  25  died,  being  just  two- 
thirds  of  all  deaths  under  this  group.  England  contri- 
buted 61  cases  with  16  deaths  ;  Scotland,  8  cases  with  1 
death  ;  Ireland,  78  cases  with  9  deaths.  No  military  dis- 
trict was  entirely  exempt ;  but  in  many  instances  no  cause 
was  assigned,  and  in  some  the  cases  were  believed  to  have 
been  imported — that  is,  contracted  elsewhere  by  men  on 
leave  of  absence.  In  a  large  proportion,  however,  the 
fever  was  evidently  due  to  bad  drainage  and  impure 
w^ater — notably  at  Shoeburyness,  where  a  foul  open  sewer 
from  the  villago  was  held  to  account  for  6  cases  with  4 
deaths,  and  at  Parkhurst  4  cases  with  2  deaths  were 
ascribed  to  an  impure  water  supply ;  50  cases  with  4 
deaths  were  reported  from  Dublin  alone.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  the  barracks  had  always  been  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  measures  had  been  undertaken  for  their  im- 
provement, but  those  of  the  city  itself,  and  especially  the 


horriblo  state  of  the  river  Llffey,  must  be  greatly  altered 
before  Dublin  could  be  rendered  a  healthy  station.  There 
were  746  admissions  under  the  head  of  eruptive  fevers, 
including  7  with  1  death  from  small-pox,  and  185  with  8 
deaths  from  scarlatina.  No  fewer  than  689  cases  were 
reported  as  **  continued  fever,"  and  96  of  "dysentery** 
with  1  death.  He  next  dealt  in  order  with  foreign  sta- 
tions, but  only  a  few  of  these  call  for  special  notice.  At 
Gibraltar  the  average  strength  of  the  garrison  was  4,614. 
The  ratio  per  1,000  of  admissions  under  this  group,  81*4, 
of  deaths  1*96,  and  of  constantly  sick  4*28.  Enteric 
accounted  for  36  cases  and  9  deaths,  **  continued  fever  "  for 
105  without  a  death.  Most  of  the  latter  hero  and  else- 
where should  properly  have  been  returned  as  enteric,  of 
which  they  were  doubtless  the  milder  oases,  the  mortality 
would  then  have  been  1  in  14  instead  of  1  in  4.  Indeed, 
the  medical  officer  observed  that  they  came  from  the 
same  barracks,  at  the  same  time,  and  they  ceased  to- 
gether when  these  were  vacated  or  the  sanitary  defects 
had  been  remedied.  In  every  case  blocked  drains,  dry 
and  ineffective  traps,  rat-holes  communicating  with  dis- 
used drains  under  the  floors,  were  discovered.  These 
diseases  were  confined  to  three  regiments  quartered  far 
apart,  the  rest  of  the  garrison  escaping.  In  the  case  of 
two  regiments,  it  was  held  to  have  been  brought  from 
Egypt,  and  was  so,  no  doubt,  in  the  West  Kent,  from 
which  it  soon  disappeared ;  but  in  the  South  Staffordshire 
the  fever  was  limited  to  a  detachment  occupying  a  par- 
ticular barrack,  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  quartered 
in  another  not  having  suffered  at  all.  Malta,  strength 
5,499,  ratio  of  admissions  110*7,  of  deaths  2-72,  constantly 
sick  10*66.  Enteric  fever  gave  14  cases  with  5  deaths, 
**  continued  fever  "  670  with  7  deaths.  The  enteric  fever 
could  not  have  been  owing  to  the  insanitary  state  of  the 
wine  shops,  as  the  medical  officer  conjectured,  for  the 
Fencibles,  a  local  corps,  were  entirely  exempt,  as  were 
the  British  troops  in  Yaletta,  who  alone  were  provided 
with  water  from  the  aqueduct.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
referred  to  local  conditions,  especially  the  water  supply. 
In  other  stations,  too,  the  so-called  **  simple  continued 
fevers  **  should  be  for  the  most  part  added  to  the  enteric,, 
if  only  from  a  consideration  of  the  mortality,  notably  in 
Oeylon,  where  10  cases  of  enteric  are  reported  to  have 
included  7  deaths,  and  67  of  continued  fever  none.  Com- 
bined, they  give  a  mortality  of  1  in  11.  Both  Colombo 
and  Galle  were  riddled  with  cesspools.  Coming  to  India, 
where  one-third  of  our  army  was  constantly  stationed,  the 
reports  from  Bengal  with  40,921  troops  showed  688  cases 
of  enteric  with  166  deaths  and  8,488  of  continued  fever 
with  6  deaths.  As  elsewhere,  the  mortality  ascribed 
to  enteric  alone  was  higher  than  could  be  reasonably 
accepted.  The  severest  cases  were  almost  exclusively 
among  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  28,  and  recently 
arrived  in  India.  Cholera  here  figured  largely,  and 
dysentery,  as  in  all  tropical  stations.  In  Madras,  85  of  the 
68  deaths  under  the  group  under  consideration  were  re- 
ferred to  enteric  fever,  and  nearly  half  of  those  in  Bombay. 
Unfortunately,  the  same  incredibly  high  mortality  from 
enteric  fever,  and  large  item  of  continued  fever,  as  well 
as  an  almost  general  absence  of  any  definite  recognition 
of  the  local  causes,  characterized  all  the  returns  fi*om  our 
Indian  Empire.  From  Egypt  came  a  melancholy  descrip- 
tion of  insanitary  conditions  of  every  kind,  with  their 
natural  consequences,  and  the  relation  of  the  rise  rmd  f:ill 
of  the  Nile,  with  its  influence  on  the  prevalence  of 
fever.  There  were  26  cases  of  small-pox  with  4  deaths, 
a  proportion  not  so  creditable  as  Sir  Thomas  thought  to  the 
system  of  revaccination  in  the  army.  Comparing  these 
and  the  other  figures  which  spoce  compels  us  to  pass 
over,  the  President  considered  that  great  strides  had  been 
made  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  sanitary  adminis- 
tration of  the  army.  But  as  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
etiology  of  disease,  he  believed  we  were  still  far  from 
certainly.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  progress  of  bac- 
terioloj^y,  he  could  not  accept  the  germ  theory  as  sofli- 
cicnt,  in  the  face  of  sporadic  cases  occun-ing  in  the 
absenco  of  any  known  previous  local  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  nor  was  the  pythogenic  h3-pothosis  more  satisfac- 
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tory  to  his  mind,  since  enteric  fever  had  broken  out  at 
stations  in  Afghanistan  probably  never  before  occupied 
by  man,  at  any  rate  in  the  last  campai^  He  conld  not 
look  on  enteric  fever,  diphtheria,  &c.,  as  originating,  like 
small-pox,  solely  from  contagion,  but  believed  that  the 
two  great  factors  conoarring  in  their  prodnction  were 
filth  and  overcrowding.  The  former  included  all  that 
we  know  as  filth,  the  latter  comprised  not  only  insanitary 
conditions  (of  climate,  as  being  beyond  our  control,  he 
would  take  no  account),  but  also  the  habits  and  food  of  a 
population.  As  regards  the  last,  the  extension  of  com- 
merce had  placed  nearly  all  civilized  nations  on  a  level 
and  in  circumstances  very  different  from  those  under 
which  they  were  when  they  subsisted  on  the  produce  of 
their  own  soil,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  in  the  past 
the  diverse  characters  of  the  peoples  of  these  Islands 
had  been  to  a  great  extent  the  result  of  their  diet, 
might  we  not  attribute  to  diet  and  surroundings  the 
different  susceptibility  of  different  races  to  different 
forms  of  disease?  He  reviewed  the  evidence  of  Royal 
Commissions  during  the  last  fifty  years  on  the  housing 
and  conditions  of  the  working-classes  in  our  rapidly 
growing  cities,  and  pointed  out  the  immense  improve- 
ment shown  by  the  average  mortality,  though  even  no^ 
these  were  bad  enough  in  some  localities ;  and  referred, 
in  passing,  to  the  reports  on  the  longevity  and  vitality 
of  the  Jews,  and  their  physical  development,  as  well  as 
to  the  returns  of  the  recruiting  department  of  the  army 
and  the  deliberations  of  the  London  School  Board  on 
the  semi-starvation  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  scholars. 
In  any  schemes  for  the  suppression  or  diminution  of  pre- 
yentible  diseases,  he  was  convinced  that,  valuable  as 
might  be  the  aid  afforded  by  notification,  isolation,  disin- 
fection, <feo.,  the  chief  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  material  and  moral  conditions  of  the 
masses,  so  as  to  render  possible  the  development  of  a 
race  of  higher  physique  better  able  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  disease. 


NOTES  FROM  IRELAND. 
Labouberb'  Dwblumos  in  Ibblahd. 
Ih  several  of  the  unions  in  Ireland  the  agricultural 
labourers  have  of  late  given  proofs  of  their  strong  disin- 
clination to  pay  the  rents  fixed  by  the  rural  sanitary  autho- 
rities on  the  cottages  erected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Labourers'  (Rural)  Dwellings  Acts.  The  most  formidable 
demonstration  of  this  kind  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
few  weeks  in  Wexford  Union,  where  the  guardians, 'acting 
as  the  sanitary  authority,  have  erected  290  houses  with 
plots  of  half  an  acre  attached  to  each,  and  have  let  them 
jtt  the  rent  of  is.  per  week.  The  annual  cost  of  each 
cottage  to  the  ratepayer  is  £5  48.,  of  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  tenant  pays  half,  the  outlay  for  maintenance, 
collection,  and  rates,  calculated  at  13s.  per  cottage,  also 
falling  on  the  ratepayer.  A  body  of  over  200  labourers 
held  a  meeting  at  the  gate  of  the  workhouse,  in  the  board- 
room of  which  the  guardians  were  at  the  same  time 
assembled,  and  a  resolution  asking  the  guardians  to  re- 
duce the  rent  from  Is.  to  6d.  per  week  was  adopted  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  labourers,  an  amend- 
ment suggesting  8d.  finding  little  favour.  A  deputation 
of  ten  labourers  was  sent  to  the  board-room  with  this 
demand.  The  guardians  pointed  out  that  the  suggested 
reduction  would  be  unfair  to  the  ratepayers;  that  for 
much  inferior  house  accommodation,  without  any  land, 
the  labourers  had  been  paying  Is.  4d.  per  week ;  thai 
their  wages  were  quite  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  if  their 
wives  and  families  were  industrious ;  that  the  labourers 
had  agreed  to  pay  Is.  per  week  rent ;  and  that  there  were 
many  labourers  wanting  more  cottages  which  the  rate- 
payers wonld  not  now  be  disposed  to  erect,  to  which  the  de- 
putation replied,  that  the  half  acre  plot  was  worth  nothing 
when  the  cost  of  tillage  had  to  be  provided  for ;  that 
their  wages  (4s.  a  week  and  f  ood^  were  too  small  to  pay  the 
rent ;  that  the  future  generation  should  pay  their  snare  of 
the  cost  of  the  cottages,  and  finally  that  they  would  <*  hold  '* 
the  cottages.    The  Bourd  then  adjourned  their  decision 


on  the  subject  to  a  future  meeting.  Meanwhile,  however, 
Mr.  Michael  Davitt  wrote  a  very  sensible  letter  to  the 
press  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  the  labourers  com- 
plaining about  a  rent  of  twopence  per  day  for  the  very 
greatly  improved  accommodation  they  were  getting,  and 
suggesting  that  the  labourers  should  aim  at  an  increase 
in  wages  rather  than  a  reduction  in  rent.  It  further 
transpired  that  many  of  the  labourers'  wages  ran  to  58. 
and  6s.  per  week,  or  12s.  without  food,  and  that  one  of 
the  deputation — the  fortunate  owner  of  two  cows  and 
half  a  dozen  pigs — had  boasted  that  he  would  not  take 
£80  for  the  interest  in  his  cottage.  At  their  adjourned 
meeting  the  guardians  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
declining  to  reduce  the  rent. 

In  the  Enniscorthy  Union,  the  solicitor  to  the  sanitary 
authority  forwarded  for  execution  some  notices  to  quit 
against  three  tenants  of  labourers*  dwellings  who  owed 
over  six  months'  rent,  but  the  Chairman  said  it  was  a 
terrible  thing  to  take  this  step,  and  he  would  hesitate 
before  signing.  In  this  union  a  large  number  of  the 
labourers  owe  from  one  to  six  months'  rent. 

In  the  Drogheda  Union  another  phase  of  the  subject  is 
presented,  for  there  many  of  the  newly-erected  cottages 
are  vacant,  and  the  old  condemned  dwellings  have  been 
re-occupied. 

The  expenditure  in  these  three  Unions  on  labourers' 
dwellings  nas  been  nearly  X4S,000. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  in  the  true  interests  of  the 
Irish  labourer  to  provide  him  with  relief  in  the  shape  of 
house  rent,  whether  it  improves  his  position,  increases 
his  self-respect,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  pauperise 
him,  are  questions  which  need  not  now  be  discussed. 
The  legislature  has  decided  that  he  is  to  have  this  sort 
of  ''outdoor-indoor"  relief  at  the  expense  of  the  rates, 
but  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to  inquire  how  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Labourers'  Acts — ^involving  the  expenditure 
of  an  enormous  sum — ^has  been  carried  out,  whether  the 
wants  of  the  labourer  have  been  duly  met  and  the  pockets 
of  the  ratepayer  fairly  taxed,  and  whether  the  manage- 
ment of  the  cottages  when  erected  and  occupied  leaves 
anything  to  be  desired  in  the  interests  of  either  party. 
Reading  between  the  lines  of  the  Wexford  Union  debate, 
it  seems  very  clear  that  but  for  the  timely  intervention  of 
Mr.  Davitt  the  guardians  would  not  have  had  the  back- 
bone to  resist  the  demands  of  the  labourers,  and,  in  truth, 
it  is  rather  early  in  the  day  to  expect  Boards  of  Guardians, 
which  are  very  largely  recruited  from  the  tenant  farmer 
class,  to  take  an  economic  view  of  **  rent"  and  to  adopt 
the  r6le  of  evictors. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

{From  our  own  CorrupcndenW) 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  City  Council, 
Canon  Lloyd,  Vicar,  presented  a  memorial,  signed  by 
about  fifty  of  the  ministers  of  the  city,  drawing  attention 
to  the  alarmingly  increased  death-rate  of  the  city,  which, 
for  the  seven  weeks  previous  to  November  23, 1889,  had 
reached  the  high  average  of  25*8  in  the  1,000,  which 
contrasted  very  unfavourably  with  the  twenty-eight  largest 
towns  in  the  Registrar-General's  weekly  returns.  In 
addition  to  other  factors  of  disease,  the  memorialists 
urged  that  the  existence  of  20,000  middens,  the  number 
of  tenements  unfit  for  human  habitation  (mere  fever 
dens),  the  insufficiency  of  the  water  supply  to  tenements, 
and  over-crowding  on  the  area  and  within  the  dwelling, 
were  all  causes  that  swelled  these  unsatisfactory  returns. 
Canon  Franklin,  another  of  the  deputation,  urgently 
supported  the  prayer  of  the  memorial.  He  said  the 
returns  for  the  previous  six  weeks  pointed  to  an  average 
mortality  of  1,289  for  twelve  months  of  children  under 
one  year  of  age.  He  thought  that  fact  deserved  the  con- 
sideration of  the  sanitary  committee.  After  remarks  on 
other  palpable  oontributaries  to  the  high  death-rate, 
notably  the  over-crowding  arising  from  the  frequent 
demolition  of  property  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Canon 
Franklin  remarked  that  what  was  now  most  wanted  was 
really  healthy  dwellhigs  within  the  reach  of  the  poor 
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labouring  class,  as  rooms  at  Is.  6d.,  28.,  or  even  88.  per 
week.  Dr.  Rutherford,  another  member  of  the  depu- 
tation earnestly  supported  the  memorial.  The  matter 
w'&B  ultimately  referred  to  the  sanitary  committee. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Gateshead  (Dr.  W. 
Robinson)  applied  to  the  Town  Council  at  their  last 
meeting  for  instructions  to  close  certain  unsanitary  rooms 
which  he  declared  unfit  for  human  habitation ;  he  also 
drew  attention  to  a  case  of  over-crowding,  where  he  found 
thirteen  persons  occupying  a  house  of  three  small  rooms, 
so  as  to  be  dangerous  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
inmates  as  well  as  to  others.  The  committee  gave 
notice  to  the  persons  liable,  for  an  abatement  of  the 
nuisance,  and  also  for  closing  all  places  unfit  for  human 
habitation. 

The  question  of  the  housing  of  the  working-classes 
was  prominently  brought  before  the  Walker  Local  Board 
at  their  last  monthly  meeting,  when  the  clerk  read  a 
communication  from  the  Local  Government  Board  uiging 
the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  referriog  to  the  powers  invested  in  the  Board 
for  that  purpose.  The  medical  officer  of  health  (Dr. 
H.  F.  Hurst)  commented  strongly  in  his  report  upon  the 
filthy  condition  of  some  parts  of  the  district  The  Rev. 
J.  S.  Beokwith  drew  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
length  of  time  (six  months)  which  was  allowed  the 
owners  to  put  their  premises  into  a  good  sanitary  condi- 
tion. Dr.  Aitchison  thought  the  matter  was  fairly 
arranged,  as  it  was  discovered  in  many  cases  that  the 
tenants  were  more  culpable  than  the  owners.  The  six 
months'  notice  for  repairs,  Ac,  was  ultimately  allowed  to 
stand. 


EDINBURGH  SOCIAL  AND  SANITARY 

SOCIETY. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society — ^Lord  Kylla-chy 
in  the  chair.  The  report,  which  was  submitted,  referred 
to  the  want  of  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  work  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee  and  tho  city  sanitary  officials,  and  to 
the  way  the  Society  was  co-operating  with  these,  but 
much  still  remained  to  be  done  in  spreading  sanitary 
knowledge  among  the  poor.  The  Treasurer's  report 
showed  an  income  of  £42  19s.  6d.,  and  a  balance  in  hand 
of  lljd.  The  Chairman  described  the  work  of  the 
Society  as  a  continual  war  with  dirt  and  disease.  He  was 
afraid  that  as  the  population  increased  and  the  town 
extended  the  tendency  to  insanitary  conditions  was  not 
diminishmg,  but  rather  increasing.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Allison, 
Nowington,  moved  the  approval  of  the  report.  Bailie 
RrsSELL,  in  seconding,  said  all  they  pleaded  for  was 
that  the  poor  should  be  put  in  such  a  position  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  be  well.  Mr.  Cooper, 
burgh  engineer,  moved  a  resolution  commending  the 
Society  to  the  support  of  the  public.  He  regarded  the 
Society  as  a  great  support  to  the  city  officials.  The 
ladies  of  the  Society  could  reach  the  springs  of  cleanli- 
ness and  economy  in  a  way  the  officials  could  not.  If  an 
official  but  hinted  at  a  dirty  house  he  was  frowned  upon. 
Mr.  Smabt,  Glasgow,  seconded,  and  the  motion  was 
adopted.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  workers  of  tho  Society 
and  the  chairman  were  passed. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 

SANITARY  INSPECTORS. 

On  November  16  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Council  of  the 
National  Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  was  held  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Halifax.  Representatives  from  Leeds, 
Halifax,  Tadcaster,  Huddersfield,  and  Holmfirth  attended. 
The  Chairman  (Mr.  John  Nbwhousb)  presided.  After 
the  adoption  of  the  minutes  as  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary 
(Mr.  Joseph  LindlbyJ,  the  correspondence  of  the  Sani- 
tary Institute  and  the  Central  Council  with  reference  to 
examinations  for  sanitary  inspectors  was  discussed,  the 
general  feeling  being  that  the  certificate  now  granted  by 


the  Sanitary  Institute  to  candidates  on  passing  the  exam- 
ination for  sanitary  inspectors  was  much  below  the 
standard  desired,  and  was  misleading  to  sanitary  authori- 
ties. It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  a  deputation, 
consisting  of  the  following  members,  Messrs.  J.  New- 
house  (Leeds),  W.  Bland  (Barton-upon-Irwell),  J.  Cham- 
bers (Bradford),  T.  Presoott  (Gorton),  A.  Baines  (Man- 
chester), W.  Wilkinson  (Derby),  J.  Maguire  (Hudders- 
field). and  J.  Lindley  (Leeds),  should  wait  upon  the 
council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  and  urge  upon  the  board 
the  desirability  of  adopting  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  passed : — 

That  examinations  for  sanitary  inspectors  shall  be  arranged  in 
two  grades. 

Oandidates  presenting  themselves  for  examination  in  the  first 
grade  shall  prove  themselves  to  possess  a  comoetent  knowledge 
of  sanitary  soienoe,  as  also  a  fair  knowledflre  of  the  duties  required 
to  enable  the  candidate  to  fill  the  position  of  assistant  sanitary 
inspector. 

Candidates  presenting  themselves  for  examination  iu  the  second 
grade  most  have  held  the  ofRce  (chief  or  assistant)  of  sanitary 
mspector  under  a  public  sanitary  authority  for  not  less  than  two 
years,  and  shall  be  examined  in  advanced  sanitary  science ;  also 
shall  give  proof  of  a  knowledge  of  building  construction  and 
sanitaiy  plumbing. 

That  examination  questions  shall  not  be  published  or  alloieed 
to  be  taken  away  by  oandidsjtes  at  any  time. 

That  not  less  than  two  members  of  this  association  shall  be 
members  of  the  Examining  Board. 

That  the  advanced  certificate  only  be  recognised  for  holding 
the  position  of  a  chief  sanitary  inspector. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed,  and  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  :— 

That  this  association  learns  with  regret  that  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Kalton  district,  Yorkshire,  a  district  oom- 
prisintr  63  parishes,  18,000  population,  and  an  acreage  of  105,880, 
nave  appomted  a  person  to  fill  the  position  of  sanitary  inspector 
to  that  population  at  a  salary  of  £50  per  annum ;  and  this  asso- 
ciation IB  clearly  of  opinion  that  such  appointment  is  simply  an 
evasion  of  the  law,  which  requires  the  Malton  Board  to  appoint 
a  sanitary  inspector  to  safeguard  the  public  health ;  and  desires 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Local  Qovemment  Board  to  this 
latest  instance  of  the  necessity  for  fixing  by  law  a  minimum 
•alary  for  sanitary  officers  and  securing  tenure  of  office,  and  that 
they  be  appointed  during  the  pleasure  of  the  sanitary  authority 
appointing  such  officer. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  in  regard  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  appointment' of  sanitary  inspector  for  Skipton 
and  Silsden,  to  which  reference  had  been  made  in  the 
Sakitart  Rbgobd  of  August  16,  p.  68. 

That  this  association  have  heard  with  much  surprise  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  declined  to  confirm  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  the  surveyor  and  inspector  to  the  Skipton  and  Silsden 
Sanitary  Authority  for  a  longer  period  than  the  first  appoint- 
ment, namely,  one  year.  They  therefore  respectfully  urge  upon 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  consider  the  desiralttlity  of 
approving  the  appointment  of  sanitary  inspectors  for  such  period 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  local  authority  appomting 
such  officers. 


SANITARY  MATTERS  IN  GLASGOW. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

On   November   1,   the   Board    of  Supervision   issued  a 
circular  to  the  Local  Authorities  of  Scotland,  drawing 

their  attention  to  the  New  Notification  Act, 
of  InfSlttoSi  ^^^  recommending  its  adoption  with  the  view 
disease.  of  checking  the  spread  of  infectious  disease 

in  their  respective  districts.  The  following 
Scotch  towns  have  already  notification  of  infectious  dis- 
ease in  operation  in  virtue  of  powers  contained  in  their 
Local  Police  Acts : — Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Kil- 
marnock, Hamilton,  Coutbridge,  and  Greenock.  The 
powers,  however,  contained  in  this  new  Act,  are  in  addi- 
tion to  and  not  in  lieu  of  any  of  those  local  Acts. 
Glasgow  and  several  other  large  towns  are  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  its  adoption,  but  the  majority 
of  the  rural  local  authorities  are  leaving  over  the  qaM- 
tionto  be  dealt  with  by  the  new  county  councils  under  the 
Local  Government  Board,  next  spring.  An  important 
feature  in  the  consideration  of  this  question,  is  that  of  the 
prohable  annual  expense  to  be  incurred  bf  any  local 
authority  which  may  adopt  the  Act.  Mr.  McKay,  the 
Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  Burgh  of  Govan,  has  gone  into 
this  matter,  and  has  arrived  at  some  interestbg  results 
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which  may  prove  of  serTice  to  others.  Taking  the  four 
large  towDs  of  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  and  Green- 
ock, which  have  notification,  he  ascertained  from  the 
o£Scial8  there  the  nnmber  of  cases  and  deaths  for  the 
years  1887  and  1888  from  small-pox,  typhas  fever,  enteric 
fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  these  being  the  diseases 
which  are  compulsorily  reported  and  common  to  all  the 
four  areas  named ;  leaving  ont,  at  present,  such  diseases 
as  cholera,  croup,  erysipelas,  relapsing  and  puerperal 
fever.  None  of  the  latter  are  reported  in  any  of  the 
four  towns,  except  puerperal  fever  in  Dundee.  From  the 
tables  which  are  given  here  it  will  be  observed  that 
during  the  two  years  1887-88  there  were  11,682  cases 
reported,  and  841  deaths  registered  from  the  five  prin- 
cipal infectious  diseases  in  these  four  towns,  and  by 
calculating  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  total  cases,  we 
find  that  7*28  persons  died  out  of  every  100  of  the  cases 
reported,  and  as  this  is  an  actual,  and  not  an  average 
percentage,  the  results  deduced  therefrom  will  be  more 
accurate  and  reliable.  Adopting  the  ratio  to  Govan,  the 
result  would  be  1,590  cases  in  two  years ;  and  calculating 
62  cases  for  the  other  unconmion  specified  diseases,  a 
total  of  1,652  cases  in  two  years,  or  826  in  one  year,  is 
arrived  at.  The  cost  of  reporting  is  then  easily  ascer- 
tained. Of  course  severe  epidemics  of  any  of  these  dis- 
eases will  upset  all  such  calculations,  and  there  will  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  extra  work  entailed  on  the  Bta£f 
in  visitation,  disinfection,  keeping  of  registers,  &c.,  under 
the  system  of  notification. 

1887. 


Diseases. 


8maIl-pox 
Typhus  Fever 
Enteric     , 
Scarlet      ,. 
Diphtheria  ... 

Totals 
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*1 
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838159  4.413201 
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256 
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A  sub-committee  of  the  Glasgow  Town  Council  have  of 
late  been  devoting  much  attention  to  the  improvement  or 
demolition  of  a  number  of  the  worst  of  the 
^^^^*^y  many  old  ruinous  tenements  in  the  Wynds. 
ings.  ^  \yriet  description  of  one  of  these  may  be 
taken  as  a  sample,  viz.  the  one  at  118^,  Bridgegate.  It 
is  five  storeys  high,  and  in  its  immediate  rear  there  is  a 
back  tenement  four  storeys  high.  The  two  tenements 
are  separated  by  a  span  9  feet  broad,  in  which  there  is 
on  outside  stair  leading  to  the  first  flat  of  the  back  tene- 
ment, where  an  inside  stair  begins,  a  turnpike  giving 
access  to  the  back  tenement ;  and  an  ashpit  and  privy 
with  two  seats  for  the  use  of  both  tenements.  The  whole 
forms  a  block,  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  passage  7  feet 
wide  between  it  and  the  Bridgegate  Free  Church ;  on  the 
south  by  Bridgegate,  a  40-feet  street;  on  the  west  by 
Alrd*s  Lane,  12  feet  wide ;  on  the  north  by  Goosedubs, 
15  feet  wide.  Every  yard  of  the  solum  is  covered  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  streets  and  lanes.  The  street  flat  front- 
ing Bridgegate  contains  three  shops,  of  which  only  one — 
a  public-house — is  let.      Fronting  Goosedubs  there  are 


two  small  shops  with  rooms  behind,  in  one  of  which 
artificial  light  is  always  needed.  In  the  passage  to  the 
east,  and  in  Aird's  Lane,  are  two  houses  of  two  apart- 
ments, which  are  sub-let.  They  are  badly  lighted  and 
ventilated.  The  upper  flats  of  the  front  land  have 
each  originally  had  two  large  houses  opening  directly  ofif 
each  landing;  but  these  are  now  sub-divided  into  two 
double  and  six  single  apartments.  The  third  and  attic 
flats  are  empty.  The  upper  flats  of  the  back  land  are 
also  sub-divided  into  houses  of  one  and  two  apartments. 
From  the  irregular  shape  of  the  plots  of  ground  covered 
by  these  buildings,  their  internal  sub-division  has  always 
been  defective  as  regards  light  and  ventilation,  but  the 
changes  described  have  made  the  whole  inner  arrange- 
ment of  apartments  intricate  to  a  degree,  which  cannot  be 
understood  but  by  an  inspection  or  from  a  plan.  "  It  is 
equally  impossible  to  convey  in  words  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  general  condition  of  these  tenements  or  their 
inhabitants;  the  ill-cared  for,  much-abused  structure, 
and  the  filthy  condition  of  the  stairs  and  passages  of  the 
former,  and  the  moral  and  physical  degradation,  without 
an  effort  at  concealment,  of  the  latter."  The  total  rental 
is  £196  lOs.,  of  which  £66  is  from  the  public-house. 
The  mean  general  death-rate  of  this  block  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  66  per  1,000,  and  the  death-rate,  under  one 
year,  879  per  1,000.  So  far  as  the  Sanitary  Department 
have  been  able,  they  have  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  remedy  matters  by  constructing  new  lobbies,  ashpits, 
and  privies ;  but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  make 
two  tenements  wholesome  on  space  sufficient  only  for  ene, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  total  demolition  of  the  back 
land  will  prove  a  remedy.  It  was  agreed  to  take  steps 
for  this  purpose,  either  under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Act  of  1882,  or  Public  Health  (Scotland),  but  as  the 
mode  of  procedure  under  the  former  is  circuitous,  tedious, 
and  subject  to  appeal,  it  has  been  decided  to  try  it  under 
the  latter  Act. 

The  case  mentioned  in  last  month's  Sanitary  Recobd 
was  withdrawn  from  the  Court  by  consent  of  both  parties, 
but  the  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  owner 
of  unwholesome  carcases  to  get  possession 
for  commercial  purposes,  other  than  those  of 
human  food,  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
settled.  A  new  case  will  be  brought  before 
thd  SherifiF  in  a  few  days,  by  a  petition  askmg  authority 
for  sanitary  inspector  to  destroy  or  so  dispose  of  the 
carcases  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  human  food.  The 
owner's  plea  will  be  that  he  does  not  intend  to  use  the 
carcases  for  human  food,  but  for  chemical  manufac- 
turing purposes,  and  that  the  local  authority  in  such 
circumstances  have  no  right  to  interfere.  The  local 
authority  are  at  present  constructing  tanks  and  other 
appliances  at  the  five  sUughter-houses  in  the  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  immersing  carcases  in  picric  acid  so  aA  to 
prevent  them  being  used  for  human  food.  This  acid  is 
said  to  have  no  injurious  effect  on  them  for  **  purposes  of 
commerce." 

It  is  said  that  the  recent  inquiry  into  tuberculous 
meat  is  to  be  reopened  by  the  Butchers*  Association, 
causing  an  appeal  to  be  made  to  the  Court  of 
Session  on  a  question  of  law.  So  far  as  the 
evidence  and  facts  are  concerned,  the  Sheriff's 
decision  is  final,  but  on  application  being 
made  to  him,  and  if  he  thinks  fit,  <<  a  case 
may  be  stated  "  by  him  for  appeal  on  the  question  of  law 
only.  In  this  case  he  has,  however,  declined  to  state  a 
case  on  the  question  of  law,  and  application  is  being  made 
to  the  Court  of  Session  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him 
to  do  so. 


THE  SANITARY  mSTTTUTE. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Samtary  Institute 
was  held  on  November  27,  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  K.C.B., 
P.  R.S. ,  in  the  chair.  A  report  was  presented  by  the  coun- 
cil on  the  work  of  the  Institute  during  the  past  fifteen 
months.     This  work  comprises  a  large  number  of  objects. 
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Lectures  and  demonstrations  are  given  to  the  general 
public,  besides  special  courses  for  ladies  (which  were  per- 
sonally patronized  by  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Albany), 
medical  men,  and  sanifary  officers ;  altogether  over  50 
lectures,  besides  a  large  number  of  private  demonstra- 
tions in  the  museum  have  been  given. 

The  Congress  and  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Worcester,  and  in  connection  with  it  an  important  con- 
ference of  medical  officers  of  health.  The  question  of 
sanitary  legislation  and  smoke  abatement  are  receiving 
the  attention  of  the  Institute.  One  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  work  is  the  training  lectures  and 
examinations  for  sanitary  officers.  During  the  year  three 
examinations  have  been  held,  and  144  candidates  examined; 
6  candidates  have  received  certificates  of  competency  as  re- 
gards their  sanitary  knowledge  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
local  surveyors,  and  69  candidates  have  received  certifi- 
cates of  competency  as  regards  their  sanitary  knowledge 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  inspectors  of  nuisances. 

Since  these  examinations  were  first  established,  26 
examinations  have  been  held,  and  718  candidates  have 
been  examined,  of  whom  62  have  passed  the  examination 
for  local  surveyors,  and  885  that  for  inspectors  of  nui- 
sances, and  it  has  now  been  arranged  to  hold  provincial 
examinations,  and  the  first  to  be  held  at  Manchester  at 
the  end  of  this  year. 

About  200  members  and  associates  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  members  since  the  beginning  of  January. 
There  are  over  750  members  and  associates  now  on  the 
roll  of  the  Institute. 


THE    SANITARY   ASSOCIATION    OF 
SCOTLAND, 

A  RBW  revised  constitution  of  this  Association  has  just 
been  prepared.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
items: — Its  membership  will  consist  of  medical  officers, 
sanitary  inspectors,  civil  engineers,  architects,  and  all 
persons  interested  in  sanitary  science.  Local  authorities 
who  subscribe  or  grant  donations  to  the  funds  shall  be 
entitled  to  send  representatives,  who  shall  have  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  members.  The  management  is 
vested  in  a  president,  vice-presidents,  secretary,  and  trea- 
surer, and  a  council  of  18  members— 6  of  whom  shall  be 
medical  practitioners,  6  sanitary  inspectors,  and  6  civil 
engineers  or  architects.  One  third  of  the  council  shall 
retire  annually,  but  they  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 
The  council  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  transact 
all  the  business  of  the  Association,  except  when  the 
Annual  Congress  is  in  session.  Its  decision  may  be  ap- 
pealed against  at  the  annual  business  meeting,  which  may 
dismiss  or  sustain  such  an  appeal.  The  annual  member- 
ship fees  are  for  ordinary  members  5s.,  but  life  members 
may  become  such  by  one  subscription  of  X8  8s.  An 
Annual  Congress  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  some 
important  city  or  town  in  Scotland,  at  which  reports  and 
papers  on  public  health  will  be  read  and  discussed.  Other 
work  of  the  congress  to  be  the  annual  business  meeting 
of  association,  election  of  officers  and  committee.  A 
dinner  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  and  a 
popular  public  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of 
the  congress.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are : — The 
advancement  of  sanitary  science,  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  relating  thereto  ;  to  grant  certificates  of  com- 
petence for  the  position  of  sanitary  inspector,  and  to  per- 
sons desirous  of  becoming  such  or  of  obtaining  the 
certificate.  Exhibitions  of  sanitary  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  as  the  council  may 
direct,  and  certificates  of  merit  awarded.  All  fees  pay- 
able by  exhibitors  and  the  public  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
council  and  belong  to  the  Association.  The  council  shall 
endeavour  to  secure  the  services  of  gentlemen  specially 
qualified  to  give  lectures  on  subjects  relating  to  sanitary 
science.  This  constitution  will  be  submitted  to  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Association  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Perth  in  July  1890. 


The  Examination  of  Sanitabt  Ikbpectobs. 

The  first  of  the  examinations  for  certificates  of  sanitary 
inspectors  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow,  on 
January  14  next.  The  written  examination  will  take 
place  from  9  to  12,  and  the  oral  from  12  to  4.  The  Asso- 
ciation have  appointed  17  examiners,  viz. :  Dr.  J.  B. 
Russell,  Glasgow ;  Dr.  Littlejohn,  Edinburgh  ;  Dr.  Chris- 
tie, Hillhead;  Dr.  McVail,  Kilmarnock;  Dr.  Smith, 
Motherwell ;  Dr.  Hay,  Aberdeen ;  Dr.  Nasmyth.  Cowden- 
beath ;  Dr.  Duncan,  Crossbill ;  Dr.  Wallace,  Greenock, 
Messrs.  P.  Pyfe,  Glasgow ;  G.  A.  D.  McKay,  Edinburgh; 
G.  McKay,  Govan ;  K.  Cameron,  Aberdeen ;  A.  S.  Edmi- 
ston,  Rutherglen ;  W.  MacKison,  Dundee ;  Wm.  Neilson, 
Falkirk ;  J.  0.  Stobo,  Rutherglen.  As  noted  in  our  last, 
four  of  these  examiners  have  been  selected  for  the  present 
year,  other  four  will  be  drawn  the  following  year,  and  so 
on  in  rotation.  Up  to  the  present  time  about  40  applica- 
tions have  been  lodged  by  intending  candidates.  The  fees 
are  £2  2s.  Non-successful  candi£ites  shall  be  entitled  to 
be  re-examined  within  twelve  months  without  further 
payment. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  for  examination  in  the 
syllabus: — 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland) 
Act,  1867 ;  Rivers  Pollution  Act,  1876 ;  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  1876;  Housing  of  Working  Classes  Act, 
1885 ;  Health  Clauses  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
Act,  1889;  Cattle  Sheds  in  Burghs  (Scotland)  Act,  1866; 
Notification  of  Diseases  Act,  1889;  Dairies,  Cowsheds, 
and  Milkshopsl  Orders,  1879  to  1886 ;  Bakehouses  Act, 
1868;  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1878;  Factory  and 
Workshops  Ajnendment  Act,  1888 ;  Margarine  Act,  1S87 : 
Artisans^  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act. 

A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  ventilation,  and  the 
simple  methods  of  ventilating  rooms.  Measurement  of 
cubic  space. 

A  knowledge  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  good 
water;  methods  of  water  supply;  means  of  preventing 
pollution ;  and  the  conditions  of  good  drainage. 

A  knowledge  of  the  various  sanitary  appliances  for 
houses.     Inspection  of  builders  and  plumbers*  work.^  ^ 

A  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  a  nuisance  arising 
from  any  trade,  business,  or  manufacture. 

A  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  good  and  bad 
food,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recognize  unsoundness. 

Some  knowledge  of  infectious  diseases,  the  regulations 
afifecting  persons  suffering  from  such  diseases,  and  the 
best  methods  of  disinfection. 

Methods  of  inspecting  dwellings,  dairies,  milkshops, 
markets,  slaughter-houses,  cowsheds,  and  offensive 
trades. 

Scavenging,  and  the  disposal  of  refuse. 

Books  recommended: — ^Louis  Parkes  or  Wilson  on 
Hyfn'ene;  Our  Homes  and  How  to  make  them  Healthy, 
Shirley  F.  Murphy ;  Sanitary  Construction  of  Dwelling' 
Houses,  H.  H.  Corfield,  M.D.  ;  Buchan  or  Hellyer  on 
Plumbing. 

4 

ILLUSTRATED  SANITARY  PATENTS. 


16,542.  (1888.)  Impbovememts  in  the  Makufacturi 
of  indi4-bcbdbb  waterproof  garments.  goodman 
Charles  Mamdleberq,  Henry  Lesser  Rotkband,  and 
Samuel  Lawrcnce  Mandlebsbo,  Pendleton,  Manches- 
ter.    [6d.] 

This  invention  relates  to  india-rubber  waterproof  gar- 
ments and  their  manufacture,  so  as  to  be  free  from  the 
natural  unpleasant  smell  which  accompanies  that  class  of 
goods,  by  the  following  process : — 

A  single  texture  fabric  is  employed,  proofed  with,  say, 
about  five  coats  of  dough  mixture,  using,  by  preferenoe, 
only  those  dough  mixtures  free  from  what  is  termed 
rubber  substitutes  (such  as  those  made  from  oils).  This 
proofed  fabric  is  vulcanized  or  semi-vulcaniaed  by  the 
cold  process  of  vulcanizing,  and  farina,  or  suitable  sub* 
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stance,  ia  applied  to  the  proofed  surface  before,  during, 
or  after  the  process  of  cold  Tuloanization. 

The  garments  having  been  made  in  the  ordinary  way, 
from  india-rubber  waterproof  fabrics  manufactured  as 
above  explained,  they  are  then  suspended.'in  a  dry-heated 
air  stove  at  a  temperature  about  200°  Fah.  for  about 
half  an  hour,  or  until  it  is  found  that  the  disagreeable 
odour  is  driven  o£F. 

After  the  unpleasant  natural  odour  has  been  expelled, 
the  garments  may  be  kept  in  the  stove  while  the  latter  is 
charged  with  the  vapour  of  some  volatile  oil,  such  as  oil 
of  lavender  or  other  scent-giving  material,  so  as  to  give 
the  garments  the  desired  scent  or  perfume. 

A  similar  process  of  manufacture  is  carried  into  prac- 
tice in  making  odourless  garments  from  double-texture 
waterproof  fabrics  produced  by  any  known  processes,  but 
without  rubber  substitutes,  such  as  those  made  from 
oil. 

In  some  cases,  deodorized  naphtha  is  used  instead  of 
ordinary  naphtha,  and  then  the  stoving  temperature  need 
not  be  so  hi^h. 

Ciaim, — The  manufacture  of  odourless  india-rubber 
waterproof  garments  as  described. 

17,823.      (1888.)     Improvements  in  Water-olosets 

FOR    ShIPB    and    other   USE.      JOHN   CARTER,    3,   Exotor 

Villas,  Whateley  Road,  Handsworth,  Stafford.    [8d.J 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  for  giving  an  improved 
water-closet  by  means  of  one  or  two  valves,  these  valves 
to  be  opened  or  shut  as  required,  by  a  sort  of  rack  and 
pinion,  the  one  end  being  attached  to  or  working  on  the 


valve  shaft,  and  the  other   end  to  the   handle   or   the 
pull-up. 

This  apparatus  consists,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  of  a 
water-taght  case,  divided  into  a  top  and  bottom  com- 
partment, and  joining  the  drain  just  below  the  bottom 
compartment.  Each  compartment  has  a  communication 
'^th  the  drain,  and  attached  to  the  holes  therein  are 
metal  or  suitable  rings  for  the  valves  to  bear  against. 
From  side  to  side  of  the  above-mentioned  case  below 
each  compartment  is  placed  a  rod  or  shaft,  the  ends 
of  which  work  in  suitable  bearings  at  each  side  of  the 
said  case,  and  protrude  a  little  beyond  the  outside  of 
the  case.  Attached  to  these  rods  or  shafts  are  the  metal 
plates  that  constitute  the  valves  covering  the  holes  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  compartments.  The  rods  and  valves  are 
Actuated  and  controlled  by  racks,  teeth,  and  pinions,  as 
ibown.  By  this  arrangement,  when  the  handle  or  pull- 
up  is  raised,  the  top  valve  is  ^opened,  and  its  contents  dis- 


charged into  the  bottom  compartment,  and  upon  the  handle 
or  pull-up  being  pushed  down  into  its  lowest  or  former 
position,  the  top  valve  is  again  closed,  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  lower  valve.  Upon  the  bottom  valve  being 
opened,  the  contents  that  were  formerly  in  the  top  com- 
partment are  passed  into  the  drain.  By  doing  so,  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  escape  of  any  bad*  smell  is  prevented,  as 
when  the  top  valve  is  open  the  bottom  one  is  shut,  so 
that  at  all  times  the  communication  with  the  drain  and 
the  room  where  the  closet  is  situated  is  entirely  cut  off. 

Claim. — Water-closets  for  ships  and  other  purposes,  a 
top  and  bottom  valve  working  from  shafts,  and  in  com- 
bination with  a  rack  and  pinions  for  preventing  the  escape 
of  smells  or  gases  arising  from  the  discharge  pipes,  &c., 
as  described  in  the  specification  quoted  above. 

17,991.  (1888.)  Improvements  in  and  relatino 
lo  Water-Olosets.  James  Ddckett  and  Alfred 
Ddckett,  Mitre  Brickworks,  Burnley,  Lancaster.   [6d.] 

This  invention  relates  to  waste  water-closets,  similar  to 
those  for  which  letters  patent  were  granted  to  the  said 
James  Duckett,  bearing  date  March  7, 1887,  No.  3,431. 


The  present  invention,  which  we  illuBlmte  above,  has  a 
two-fold  object.  The  first  object  is  to  combine  the  flush- 
ing chamber  or  tank  with  the  closet  pan,  or  a  section  or 
length  of  such  pan,  in  one  piece  of  earthenware.  The 
pan  is  open  to  its  full  width  at  its  point  of  connection  with 
the  flushing  chamber,  so  that  the  mouth  of  the  tipper 
may  protrude  into  the  interior  of  the  pan  to  a  point  hori- 
zontally beyond  the  vertical  face  of  the  pan  or  extension 
pipe  above.  The  second  object  is  to  construct  the  outlet 
from  the  pan  (combining  the  flushing  chamber),  circular 
in  plan  to  adopt  it  to  the  socket  of  an  ordinary  trap,  that 
the  outlet  from  the  latter  may  be  turned  in  any  direction 
to  suit  the  main  drain. 

When  the  water  is  discharged  from  the  tipper  it  falls 
almost  vertically  with  great  force  direct  into  the  trap, 
ensuring  a  thorough  displacement  of  the  sediment  which 
may  have  a  tendency  to  lodge  therein. 

Inlet  junctions  are  provided  to  convey  waste  water  to 
the  tipper. 

Claim. — The  combination  and  arrangement  of  chamber 
and  pan,  the  latter  fitting  the  socket  of  an  ordinary  trap, 
as  described. 

18,866.  (1888.)  Improvements  in  Lavatory  and 
other  like  Wash  Basins  and  their  Fittings.  Thomas 
William  Twtford.     Hanley,  Stafford.     [8d.] 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  standing- 
wastes,  their  fittings  and  means  of  attachment  to  lavatory 
basins,  &c. 

The  above  figure  represents  the  improved  apparatus. 
The  standing  waste,  which  is  detachably  connected,  con- 
sists essentially  of  an  open  ended  hollow  pillar,  with  a 
valve,  strainer  grating,  and  raising  means  at  its  foot  or 
base  end,  so  that  by  rotating  the  said  standing  waste  the 
same  is  raised  or  lowered  for  opening  or  closing  the  water 
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outlet  or  open  socket,  through  which  used  water  passes 
away.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  standing  waste 
being  of  a  tubular  construction,  and  fitted  on  perpendi- 
cularly about  the  aforesaid  outlet,  the  overflow  passes 
over  its  top  and  down  through  it  to  the  outlet. 

The  contrivance  for  opening  the  waste  outlet  by  raising 
the  standing  waste  consists  of  a  circular  incline  or  spiral 


attached  to  the  outlet,  and  on  which  rests  a  projection 
from  the  base  of  the  standing  waste.  Rotary  motion  is 
imparted  to  the  standing  waste  by  means  of  a  rod  and 
handle  for  that  purpose,  as  shown,  and  when  the  waste  is 
turned  round  its  projection  at  the  base  travels  round  and 
up  the  spiral  appertaining  to  the  outlet,  thus  raising  the 
standing  waste  and  allowing  the  water  to  run  down  the 
outlet.  When  the  handle  is  released  the  standing  waste 
runs  down  around  the  spiral  again  by  its  own  weight, 
and  the  outlet  is  closed. 

A  strainer  grating  is  provided  at  the  bottom  of  the 
standing  waste,  through  which  all  waste  water  has  to 
pass  to  prevent  any  solid  matter  getting  down  the  outlet 
pipe. 

The  handle  and  rod  which  is  used  to  turn  the  standing 
waste  may  or  may  not  be  in  direct  connection  with  the 
supply  taps  of  the  basin.  And  the  whole  apparatus  is 
placed  under  a  projecting  hood  or  shelf  at  the  back  of 
the  basin. 

The  materials  preferably  used  are  earthenware  for  the 
standing  waste  and  metal  for  the  various  fittings. 

There  are  various  modifications  of  this  invention  and 
enlargement,  which  are  included  in  the  protection. 

Claim. — The  hollow  standing  waste,  capable  of  being 
raised  by  rotary  motion  in  connection  with  the  variou 
fittings,  and    other  parts  described  in  the  specification 
quoted. 

14,082.     (1889.)    An   Improved  Disinfecting,  Deo- 

DOBIZINO  AND   PRESERVING   COMPOUND.        JOHN   GeOROE 

Flower,  of  39,  Kneeland  Street,  and  Daniel  William 
Macdonald,  23,  Shawmut  Street,  Boston,  U.S.     [4d.] 

This  improved  compound  in  substance,  is  composed  of 
boracic  acid  and  salicylic  acid  in  combination  with  per- 
manganate of  potash,  and  either  silicate  of  soda  or  of 
potash,  and  with  or  without  fresh  water  sand  substitated 
for  a  portion  of  the  silicate  of  soda  or  of  potash.  The 
ingredients  named  are  mixed  together  in  about  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  : 

Boracic  acid 10  parts 

Salicylic  acid 10     ,, 

Permanganate  of  potash  -        -        -    40     „ 
Silicate  of  soda  or  potash,  or  both   -    40      ,, 
If  fresh  water  sand  is  used  then 

Silicate  of  soda  or  of  potash  or  of 

both 30      „  and 

Fresh  water  sand  -  -  -  -  10  „ 
The  compound  as  stated  is  a  solid,  and  is  suitable  for 
placing  in  water  tanks,  bowls,  urinals,  and  other  situa- 
tions where  it  is  desired  to  charge  liquids  with  the  disin- 
fecting and  deodorizing  elements.  The  compotmd  is 
thoroughly  disinfecting  and  deodorizing,  and  also  very 


serviceable  for  washing  and  cleaning  painted  and  varnished 
surfaces,  for  hospitals  and  all  other  sanitary  purposes, 
and  also  for  the  preservation  of  meat. 

C/aim. — The  compound  as  described  for  the  purposes 
specified. 

3,178.  (1889.)  Improvements  in  Apparatus  fob 
Flcshino  Water-Olosets.  John  Sharples,  8,  Monk 
Street,  Accrington.     [6d.] 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  simple  and 
automatic  fiushing  for  water-closets,  having  in  view  the 
disposal  and  further  use  of  waste  water  which  has  already 
been  employed  for  domestic  or  other  purposes. 


As  shown  in  the  figure,  a  rising  pipe  is  provided  out- 
side but  open  to  the  closet  vessel,  as  is  carried  above  the 
point  of  overfiow.  Within  this  rising  pipe  is  suspended  a 
movable  cylinder,  which  is  attached  by  a  rod  and  suit- 
able levers  to  the  closet  seat.  Within  the  cylinder  is  an 
easy  fitting  piston  which  is  attached  in  its  turn  to  a  valve 
controlling  the  waste  outlet  of  the  closet.  There  is  a 
small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  through  which 
the  liquid  in  which  the  cylinder  is  suspended  may  pass  to 
or  from  the  space  beneath  the  piston.  The  rod  attached 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  has  a  slot  at  its  upper 
end  where  it  engages  with  the  lever.  This  lever  is  actu- 
ated by  another  lever,  which  in  turn  engages  with  the 
fixing  attached  to  the  closet  seat.  A  weight  having  suffi- 
cient mass  to  lift  the  valve  and  raise  the  seat  is  fixed  to 
this  second  lever.  We  have  not  been  able,  through  want 
of  space,  to  depict  this  weight  and  second  lever. 

The  conditions  assumed  in  the  figure  are  that  the  closet 
is  in  use,  the  outlet  valve  closed,  the  vessel  full  to  over- 
flow, the  seat  depressed,  and  with  it  the  remote  end  of  the 
lever,  the  cylinder,  too,  having  fallen  by  its  own  weiijht 
through  the  distance  permitted  by  the  slot  in  the  rod. 
When  the  closet  is  out  of  use,  the  above-mentioned  weight 
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operates,  lifting  both  the  closet  seat  and  the  valve  ;  the 
vessel  is  immediately  emptied,  and  the  valve  meanwhile 
slowly  falls  to  close  the  outlet  in  proportion  as  the  liquid 
gradually  escapes  from  the  space  beneath  the  piston 
within  the  cylinder. 

There  are  several  variations  and  modifications  of  this 
invention,  the  principal  object  of  which,  however,  is  the 
automatic  flushing  of  the  apparatus  by  the  movement  of 
the  hinged  closet  seat. 

Claim, — The  combinations  or  systems  of  apparatus  as 
described  for  operating  the  valves  of  water-closets  when 
flushed  with  waste  water. 


LIST  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS 

RELATING  TO  SANITATION. 

Fbom   Nov.   4,   1889,  to  Nov.   30,    1889. 

[This  List  is  specially  compiled  for  the  Santtaby  Record 
by  Messrs,  Rayner  ^  CaisseU,  Patent  Agents ,  qy, 
Chancery  Lane,  Holbom^  from  whom  all  further 
information  relating  to  Patents  may  he  had  on  appli- 
cation, gratuitously,'] 

VoTsmber  4.— No.  i7,4<6.  Chakles  William  Bhbfherd, 
7a,  New  Market  Street,  Bradford.  An  improved  water-bottle  case 
or  flask. 

No.  17,  498.  Joseph  Bbbedek,  7,  Staple  Inn,  Middleeez.  Im- 
provements in  apparatus  for  flnsnii^  water-closets  and  nrinals, 
and  for  other  like  purposes. 

Vovember  5.— No.  17,553.  William  Biech,  4,  St.  Ann's 
Square,  ICanchester.  Improved  apparatus  for  llltering  sewage 
and  other  liquids. 

No.  17,614.  Geobob  Abthvb  Q-oodsov,  4,  South  Street,  Fins- 
buzy*  liondon.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  matrices 
and  apparatus  therefor. 

VoTemb«r  7.— No.  17,716.  Ebkest  Bond,  Woking  Lodge, 
Woking,  Surrey.    An  adjustable  folding  bed  ventilator. 

No.  17,7^1.  JOHX  Fbakes,  331,  High  Holbom,  London.  Im- 
provements in  or  applicable  to  drain  pipes,  and  in  the  method  of 
laying  the  same. 

9roT«xab«r  11.— No.  17,928.  William  Dukdas  Scott-Hov- 
cbiev,  86,  Newman  Street,  London.  Improvements  in  or  relating 
to  valve  water-closets. 

Vovembcr  13.— No.  17,991.  Geobge  Fbbdebick  Fbibstlst, 
Commexcial  Street,  Halifax.  New  or  improved  apparatus  for 
treating  sevrage  matter. 

No.  18,013.  Bobebt  Inolis.  East  Sciennes  Street,  Edinburgh, 
improved  socket  for  india-rubber  pad,  as  applied  to  water-closet 


Varembcr  13.— No.  18,086.  John  Empson  &  John  Hewitt, 
trading  as  Wilkins  A;  Wright  &  Alma  Jones,  13,  Temple  Street, 
Birmingham.    An  improved  syphon  flushing  cistern. 

Vovamb«r  14.— No.  18,171.  Lambebt  Johit  Doppiho, 
Hepenstal,  Derrycasson,  Oranard,  Longford.  An  improved  seat 
or  sanitary  appliances. 

No.  18,193.  JoKV  Jones,  40,  Sj'dney  Street,  Chelsea.  Improve- 
ments in  stoppers  for  drains  and  the  Uke. 

No.  18,460.  Mabk  Habobeaves,  4.  Clayton  Square,  Liverpool. 
Improvements  in  disinfectants  and  antiseptics. 

Vovember  10.— No.  18,474.  Geobob  Edmuhd  Arnold, 
Furk  View  House,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  Improvements  in  sani- 
taiy  flushing  apparatus.  ^ 

No.  18,500.  K.  G.  L.  BuBN  k  John  McDonald,  ^3,  Chancery 
Lane,  London.  Improvements  in  or  connected  with  x>ede8tal 
water-closets.  ,      ^ 

No.  18,51s.  JoBBPH  Pbice,  31,  CookspuT  Street,  London.  Im- 
provements in  disinfectants  and  deodorizers. 

Vovember  95.— No.  18,863.  Hknbt  SurcLirrE,  Adelaide 
Street,  Halifax.  Improvements  in  water-closets  and  apparatus 
connected  therewith. 

No.  19,006.  Omab  H.  Jewell  jb  Iba  H.  Jewell,  45*  South- 
ampton  Buildings,  London.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
apparatus  for  the  filtration  of  water. 

VovemlMr  88.— No.  10.016.  Eowabd  Fbancis  Hall,  36, 
Linver  Bead,  Hurlingham,  Fnlham.    A  Alter  for  commercial  pur- 


VoveialMr  99.— No.  19,161.    Samuel  Hbnbt  Adams,  Monk- 
bridge.  York.    Improvements  in  flashing  weirs. 


SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 

15,930.  Liohtbodt.    Cisterns.    1888.    4d. 

18,751.  Wallis  ft  Nichols.    Cistern  ball  valves.    1888.    6d. 

1,139.  Stkvens.    Water-closet  apparatus.    1889.    6d. 

16,541.  Man DLEBEBO  ft  others.    Waterproof  garments.  1888.  4d. 

18,624.  CoNNELL  ft  GoBDON.    Water-closots,  ftc.    1888.    8d. 

18.865.  TwTEOBD.    Water-closets.    1888.    8d. 

384.  Sandbbson  (O'Brien  ft  another).    Removing  impurities 
from  water  in  steam  boilers.    1889.    6d. 

i3»^3-  QuELCH.    Water-closet  paper  seat  cover.    1889.    4d. 

14,337.  THOMPSON  (Maraun).    Flushing  apparatus.     1889.    iid. 

18,568.  Belob.    Purifying  sewage,  ftc.    1888.    iid. 

18.866.  TwrroBD.    Lavatory,  ftc,  fittings.    1888.    8d. 
531.  Bennett.    Soil  pipes,  ftc.    1889.    8d. 

3,178.  Shabples.    Flushing  water-closets.    1889.    6d. 

9,244.  Leslie.    Filter.    1889.    6d. 

17,823.  Cabteb.    Water-closets.    1888.    8d. 

18,520.  Bbabdmobb.    Sanitary  apparatus.    1888.    6d. 

18,581.  Bbabdmobb.    Urinals.    1888.    6d. 

The  above  Specifications  may  be  had  from  Messrs. 
Rayner  &  Gassell,  Patent  Agents,  87,  Chancery  Lane,  at 
the  prices  quoted. 


NEW   INVENTIONS. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OP  DISINFECTION. 
A  KBW  apparatas  designed  for  the  destrnction  of  disease 
germs  by  the  action  of  hot  air  has  been  built  in  the  dis- 
infecting station  of  the  Health  Department  in  New  York, 
from  designs  by  Drs.  Herman  M.  Biggs  and  T.  Mitchell 
Pmdden. 

The  apparatus  consists  in  part  of  a  brick  oven,  8  feet 
long.  6  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high,  with  openings  large 
enough  to  admit  bedding  and  clothing.  Inside  the  brick 
walls  are  coils  of  steam  pipes,  which  are  connected  with 
a  tubular  boiler.  A  wire  netting  protects  the  clothing  to 
be  disinfected  from  contact  with  the  steam  pipes.  Open- 
ings in  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  oven  lead  into  large 
tubes  which  are  covered  with  felt  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  heat,  and  the  tubes  join  in  a  circular  box  containing  a 
fan  that  can  be  made  to  revoWe  with  great  rapidity.  Air 
in  the  oven  can  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of  212  degrees, 
and  by  means  of  the  tubes  and  fan  it  can  be  kept  in  rapid 
motion  without  loss  of  heat. 

After  the  oven  is  filled  with  infected  clothing  a  con- 
stant blast  of  hot  air,  sufficient  to  kill  the  worst  germs, 
can  be  sent  through  it  for  any  desired  length  of  time, 
without  destroying  the  lightest  fabric.  It  is  expected 
that  the  rapid  circulation  of  the  air  will  cause  the  heat 
to  penetrate  evenly  through  the  entire  mass  of  fabrics, 
and  that  only  a  brief  exposure  to  the  dry  heat  will  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  work  of  germ -killing.  When 
the  tests  are  made  <*  tell-tale "  thermometers  will  be 
wrapped  up  in  bundles  of  cloth  in  different  parts  of  the 
oven,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  judge  by  a  comparison  of 
records  how  nearly  perfect  the  apparatus  is.  The  cost  of 
the  apparatus  was  about  £350. 


REVIEWS. 


Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Report  on  the  Atmosphere  of 
twenty-six  Buildings  in  Newcastle- on-Tyne.  Prepared 
for  the  North-Eastem  Sanitary  Inspection  Association 
by  P.  Phillips  Bedson,  D.Sc,  F.C.S.,  T.  Watson 
LoYiBOND,  F.LC,  F.O.S.,  and  Walter  D.  Setbrn, 
Ass. Norm.  Sch.Sc.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  authors  of  this  report  subdivide  their  analytical 
methods  into  (1)  Chemical  and  (2)  Bacteriological.  In 
the  chemical  analysis  of  the  air  of  buildings,  they  have  in 
all  cases  made  careful  determinations  of  the  proportion 
by  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air;  because, 
although  it  is  well  known  that  other  expiratory  products 
which  accompany  the  gases  exhaled  from  the  lungs  of 
man  are  far  more  toxic  in  their  effects  than  this  gas,  yet 
the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
a  measure  of  the  total  fouling  of  the  air,  whilst  there  are 
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at  present  no  methods   of  precision  for   estimating  the 
other  expiratory  products. 

The  standard  of  parity  accepted  in  the  Report  is  that 
of  Professor  De  Chanmont,  viz.  6  volnmes  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  per  10,000  volnmes  of  air,  to  maintain  which  it 
is  estimated  that  3,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  man  per  hour 
must  be  supplied. 

Pettenko£fer's  method  was  employed  for  estimating 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air.  To  a 
measured  Tolume  of  air  a  measured  volume  of  Barjrta 
water  is  added.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  yields  Barium 
carbonate  by  combination  with  a  portion  of  the  Barium 
of  the  Baryta  water,  and  the  quantity  of  gas  thus  com- 
bined is  estimated  by  titration  with  oxalic  acid  of  known 
strength.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  estimate  ap- 
proximately the  amount  of  organic  impurity  in  the  air  by 
determining  the  amount  of  permanganate  of  potash 
deoxidized  by  a  known  volume  of  the  air. 

In  the  bacteriological  examination  of  the  air  of  build- 
ings, the  authors  of  the  Report  employed  two  methods, 
viz.  that  of  Dr.  Hesse,  and  that  of  Dr.  Percy  Frankland. 

Hesse's  method  was  employed  in  places  which  were 
comparatively  free  from  draughts,  but  Frankland's 
method  was  preferred  where  strong  air-currents  pre- 
vailed. 

In  Hesse's  method,  a  measured  volume  of  air  Is  drawn 
through  a  glass  tube,  sterilized,  and  half  filled  with 
nutrient  jelly.  The  number  of  organisms  is  estimated 
by  simply  counting  the  number  of  colonies  which  sub- 
sequently develop  upon  the  jelly. 

In  Frankknd's  method  a  sterilized  glass  tube  is  filled 
with  sterilized  glass  wool.  A  measured  volume  of  air 
having  been  drawn  through  this,  the  glass  wool  is  pushed 
out  by  a  sterilized  wire  into  a  flask  containing  liquefied 
nutrient  jelly.  The  jelly,  containing  the  entangled  glass 
fibres,  is  then  solidified  over  the  walls  of  the  flask,  and 
the  colonies  which  subsequently  develop  are  counted. 

The  results  are  tabulated  in  II  colunms,  viz. : — 
Oolumn  1.  Place,  time,  and  general  conditions. 
„      2.  Date. 

„      8.  Temperatures  by  wet  and  dry  bulbs. 
„      4.  Relative  humidity  of  the  air. 
„      5.  Carbonic  acid  in  parts  by  volume  in  10,000 

of  air. 
„      6.  Organic  matter  expressed  as  parts  by  volume 
of  oxygen  required  for  1,000,000  volumes  of 
air. 
„      7.  Number  of  bacteria  in  10  litres  of  idr. 
„      8.  Number  of  moulds  in  10  litres  of  air. 
„      9.  Total  of  bacteria  and  moulds  in  10  litres  of 

air. 
,,     10.  Ratio  of  bacteria  to  moulds. 
„      11.  Special  remarks. 

As  the  result  of  their  inqmries,  the  reporters  are  con- 
vinced of  the  almost  universal  need  for  some  improve 
system  of  ventilation,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  in 
very  crowded  rooms  some  mechanical  means  of  remov- 
ing foul  air  and  supplying  fresh  must  be  resorted  to,  t.e. 
mechanical,  as  contrasted  with  the  natural  means  of  open 
windows  and  doors,  &c. 

Capacious  ventilating  shafts  conveying  well-heated  air 
are  reconmiended,  the  supply  being — 

Ample — 2,000  to  8,000  cubic  feet  per  head  per  hour. 

Slow — 2  feet  per  second  at  contact  with  people. 

Regular — Constant  supply.     Uniform  velocity. 

Distributed — All  over.     No  stagnant  places. 

Diffused — Diluting  vitiated  products. 

Through — Fixed  direction  (not  reversible).  Inlet  to 
outlet. 

Pure — Sources  untainted.    Above  suspicion. 

Warm — 60  to  65  degrees  Fahr.  always. 

Inadequacy  of  outUt  is  a  very  common  fault  in  the 
ventilation  of  buildings. 

If  it  be  objected  that  ventilation  conducted  upon  the 
above  principles  is  expensive,  that  is  an  acknowledged 
fact,  but  the  authors  of  the  Report  maintain  that  the 
outlay  is  well  invested,  since  it  lefluis  to  "  much  more  and 
much  better  work  from  all  workers." 


Che  cosa  poasa  e  debba  fare  il  Medico  a  Vantaagio  delV 
Umanita  (What  the  Physician  can  and  ought  to  do 
for  the  Welfare  of  Mankind.)  Dr.  Caslo  Ruata. 
1889. 
Sib  W.  Jenner  used  to  conmience  his  lectures  on  medi- 
cine with  the  dictum  that  *<  the  first  duty  of  the  physician 
is  to  prevent  disease,"  and  Professor  Ruata  concluded  his 
course  on  Materia  Medica  with  this  eloquent  demonstra- 
tion of  the  higher,  truer,  and  more  real  claims  of  preven- 
tive than  of  curative  medicine.  Combating  the  popular 
notion  that  the  physician  has  it  in  his  power  to  repair  the 
human  organism  as  a  watchmaker  does  a  watch,  he  sur- 
veys the  nature  and  limits  of  therapeutic  agencies.  Old 
superstitions  and  traditions  have  given  place  to  physiolo* 
gical  investigations  into  the  actions  of  drugs  on  the  organs 
of  circulation,  secretion,  Ac.  ;  and  so  far  pharmacology 
has  become  an  exact  science,  but  we  know  little  or  nothing- 
of  the  modus  operandi  even  of  such  as  amyl  nitrite, 
strychnia,  digitalis,  morphia,  &c.,  which  we  can  and  do 
employ  with  a  clear  anticipation  of  the  result  to  be 
attained.  Our  ignorance  is  even  greater  in  the  case  of 
the  absolutely  empirical,  albeit  not  less  certain,  employ- 
ment of  quinine  and  colchicum ;  but  though  we  can,  in 
countless  cases  of  disease,  give,  by  means  of  well-selected 
drugs,  the  greatest  immediate  or  permanent  relief,  the 
symptoms  disappearing  as  if  by  a  charm,  we  can  only 
assist  nature,  and  nature  alone  can  cure.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  though  the  progress  effected  of  late  in 
diagnosis  has  been  enormous,  in  therapeutics  it  has  been 
comparatively  insignificant ;  and  while  the  homceopathist 
panders  to  the  <* watchmaker  delusion"  of  the  vulgar, 
the  educated  physician  is  apt  to  concentrate  his  attention 
on  diagnosis,  and  to  look  on  his  patient  in  the  light  of  an 
interesting  scientific  problem. 

Do  what  we  will  and  can  to  assist  the  cure  of  disease, 
no  man  can  honestly  say  that  he  has  cured  a  single  case 
of  fever  or  small-pox,  and  rarely  those  of  other  diseases. 
The  achievements  of  sui^exy  alone  can  lay  claim  to  any 
such  credit. 

But  there  seems  almost  no  limit  to  the  power  of  man  in 
the  prevention  of  diseases,  especially  those  of  the  infec- 
tious class,  and  this  thought  inspires  our  author  to  a 
vehement  denunciation  of  the  violation  of  every  axiom  of 
public  health  that  disgraces  his  beloved  land.  He  dwells 
especially  on  the  ravages  of  diphtheria  and  enteric  fever, 
and  points  out  how  in  town  after  town  in  England  and 
Ghermany  the  latter  has  disappeared  before  the  introduction 
of  improved  methods  of  sewerage  and  sanitation.  He  con- 
trasts the  general  mortality  in  the  greater  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom  before  and  since  the  passing  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts,  and  shows  that  the  death-rate  in  the  smallest 
Italian  towns  is  at  present  higher  than  that  of  the  most 
densely  peopled  of  our  manufacturing  centres,  while 
despite  our  constant  communication  with  India  and  the 
continent,  and  neglect  of  quarantine  as  understood  else- 
where, England  has  for  more  than  thirty  years  enjoyed 
an  absolute  immunity  from  cholera. 


Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 

Connecticut,  1888. 
Stebkuoub  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  to  improve  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  population  and  to  enforce  a  more 
complete  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
the  imperfection  of  which  has  been  a  scandal  to  so  old- 
established  a  community.  Assuming  the  statistics  of 
population  and  deaths  to  be  even  approximately  correct, 
the  mean  death-rate  would  appear  low,  did  we  not  take 
into  account  the  different  constitutions  by  age  of  a  settled 
population  and  one  composed  largely  of  immigrants.  Bat 
the  prevalence  of  malarial  diseases,  enteric  and  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  and  diphtheria,  as  well  as  a  local  epideniio  of 
cancrum  oris,  betray  a  state  of  things  which  the  reports  on 
sewage  disposal  and  water  supply  fully  confirm.  Thongh 
most  of  these  diseases  are  incidental  to  crowded  popula- 
tions, it  is  remarkable  that  malarial  affections  appear  to 
have  been  unknown  thirty  years  ago,  and  until  quits  re- 
cently to  have  spread  to  every  part  of  the  State  with  the 
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increaae'of  population  and  presnxnably  of  oaltivation. 
which  one  would  haye  expected  to  have  tended  to  rednce 
their  seyerity. 

The  fact  ia  that  the  gross  negligence  and  filthy  condi- 
tions prevalent  among  the  mral  and  semi-mral  commu- 
nities are  such  that  the  death-rate  in  the  villages  is 
higher  than  in  the  larger  towns,  though  in  some  of  those 
matters  are  little  better,  as  ii,y,  at  Bridgeport,  where  the 
water  in  the  public  mains  was  fouled  by  the  putrifjring 
bodies  of  fish  which  had  died  therein  from  want  of  air. 

An  interesting  experiment,  which  seems  to  have  worked 
satisfactorily,  is  described  by  Mr.  Benzenberg,  City  Engi- 
neer of  Milwaukee,  to  wit,  the  dilution  of  the  foul  and 
sluggish  waters  of  the  river  flowing  through  the  town 
with  the  purer  water  of  a  lake  driven  through  a  tunnel 
by  means  of  a  huge  revolving  screw. 

There  is  an  elaborate  and  important  paper  by  Dr. 
Williston  on  the  flow  of  rivers  and  their  pollution  by  fac- 
tory wastes,  and  a  report  of  a  committee  on  river  pollution 
&nd  the  storage  and  purification  of  water,  with  another  on 
chemical  and  bacteriological  examination  of  potable 
waters,  proper  stress  being  laid  in  the  last-named  on  the 
objection  to  storage  in  house  cisterns,  shown  by  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  number  of  bacteria  even  after  a  very 
few  days. 

An  original  and  humorous  suggestion,  which,  could  it 
be  carried  out,  would  certainly  be  found  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  sanitary  improvement,  is  made  by  one  contri- 
butor, viz.  that  the  town  councils  should  be  compelled  to 
allow  every  person  affected  with  fever  8  dollars  a  day 
while  confined  to  his  house,  and  25  in  the  event  of  death, 
for  funeral  expenses,  subject  to  his  observing  each  con- 
ditions in  regard  to  isolation,  disinfection,  &c.,  as  they 
should  require. 

The  registration  statistics  show  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  births  are  those  of  children  of  foreign  parentage, 
the  birth-rate  of  the  native  population  being  extraordi- 
narily low.  But  the  defective  character  of  these  reports 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  facts  that  not  only  are  numbers 
of  deaths,  births,  and  marriages  unrecorded,  but  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  births,  in  some  towns  nearly  all, 
the  names  are  not  given,  and  in  155  certificates  of  birth 
the  *(  physicians  **  in  attendance  declared  their  inability, 
"from  the  best  information  they  could  obtain,"  to  state 
the  sex  of  the  infants  ! 


Report  of  Investigations  in  Fourteen  Schools  in  London  to 
ie  Presented  to  the  Committee  Appointed  by  the  Psycho- 
logical Section  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 
Prepared  by  Fbancis  Wabker,  M.D.  London,  F.R.G.P., 
Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Committee. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at 
Glasgow  in  1888,  a  motion  was  carried  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  conduct  an  investigation  as  to  the  average 
development  and  condition  of  brain  function  among  the 
children  in  primary  schools.  What  rendered  this  motion 
of  public  interest  was  the  presumed  existence  of  a  class 
of  backward  children,  who  fell  behind  the  rest,  and 
could  not  be  brought  to  pass  the  standards  required  by 
the  inspectors  of  schools,  or  at  least  got  on  so  much  more 
slowly  than  the  rest  that  they  were  a  source  of  embarrass- 
ment to  the  teachers  anxious  to  earn  the  grant.  It  was 
nogi^eeted  that  speciul  schools  should  bo  erected  fcr  such 
backward  pupils,  hence  it  was  of  importance  to  ascertain 
what  proportion  they  boro  to  other  children.  Supposing 
there  were  5  per  cent;,  of  such  abnormal  children  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  have  special  schools  for  them  even  in 
the  smaller  towns.  A  scheme  of  investigation  was 
drawn  up,  and  inquiries  were  pursued  in  different  places. 
The  Report  under  review,  originally  published  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  records  what  was  done  in 
fourteen  schools  in  London  by  Drs.  Hack  Tuke,  G.  E. 
Shuttleworth,  Fletcher  Beach,  and  Francis  Warner.  On 
making  application  to  the  London  School  Board  that 
body  regretted  that  they  must  decline  the  request  of  the 
Committee  to  be  allowed  to  visit  their  schools ;  but  why 
they  doclincd  it,  and  why  they  regretted  declining  it,  does 


not  appear  to  dwellers  at  a  distance.  Entry,  however, 
was  allowed  to  other  London  schools  not  under  the  dom- 
ination of  the  School  Board.  In  all,  the  Committee 
examined  ten  public  elementary  schools  containing  3,031 
children,  four  special  schools,  one  pauper,  two  indus- 
trial, and  one  deaf  and  dumb  school,  containing  1,413 
children — 5,844  in  all.  Amongst  these  children  mental 
dulness  was  reported  in  281  cases,  that  is,  about  4*3  per 
cent.  The  nature  of  the  abnormalities  of  development, 
nervousness,  and  low  nutrition  are  carefully  tabulated. 
Obvious  eye  defects  were  noted.  This  report  was  read 
by  Dr.  Warner  to  the  Psychological  Section  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  recently  held  at  Leeds,  the  result 
being  a  more  animated  discussion  than  is  usual  with  that 
philosophic  body.  Dr.  Savage  sent  a  separate  report, 
which  was  also  read.  In  it  Dr.  Savage  showed  that  he 
attached  much  greater  importance  to  the  examination  of 
the  mental  capabilities  of  the  children  than  to  nervous 
symptoms  and  cranial  abnormalities.  Thus,  the  Committee 
did  not  issue  a  conjoint  report,  but  a  new  Oonomittee  was 
appointed,  who  will  publish  the  several  reports,  including 
those  not  already  in  print,  and  who  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
present  some  definite  conclusions. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  th  ere  are  day  schools 
for  backward  or  very  dull  children  in  different  towns  in 
Germany  and  Norway,  distinct  from  the  training  schools 
for  idiots  and  imbeciles  in  which  the  pupils  sleep  in  the 
house.  It  has  been  somewhat  hastily  assumed  that  this 
method  of  meeting  the  difficulty  has  been  proved  to  be 
successful  We  are  not  sure  that  a  sufficiently  rigorous 
examination  has  been  made  of  these  day  schools  by  those 
who  have  visited  them.  Dr.  Ireland,  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  Psychological  section  at  Leeds  expressed  his  scep- 
ticism as  to  the  results,  and  stated  his  conviction  that  such 
schools  in  Great  Britain  would  be  viewed  with  pro- 
nounced dislike  by  the  parents,  without  whose  co-opera- 
tion they  could  scarcely  be  successful.  He  thought  that 
the  difficulty  would  be  better  met  by  having  separate 
classes  for  children  falling  behind,  within  the  larger  board 
schools.  The  prevailing  opinion  of  those  present  at  the 
section  was  clearly  unfavourable  to  the  idea  of  erecting 
separate  schools  for  feeble-minded  or  grossly-stupid 
children.  Such  children,  however,  exist,  and  if  all  the 
children  are  to  be  forced  to  learn  to  read  or  write,  they 
ought  to  have  some  different  treatment  from  the  rest.  It 
is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  Committee  will  continue  th«ir 
benevolent  labours,  and  will  give  the  public  further 
information  about  the  nature  and  causes  of  mental 
feebleness,  and  the  proportion  of  backward  children  not 
only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  the  larger  and  smaller 
towns  of  Britain  as  well  as  in  the  village  and  country 
schools.  It  seems  to  us  of  moment  that  the  number  of 
short-sighted  children  should  be  carefully  noticed  as  well 
as  those  who  are  dull  of  hearing.  Though  these  defi- 
ciencies are  often  0  rerlooked  by  the  teachers,  they  have  a 
considerable  effect  in  holding  back  the  scholars  unless 
special  care  be  given  to  allow  for  them. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Warner  a  new  Committee  was 
appointed.  It  was  announced  that  they  would  publish 
more  extended  reports,  and  they  were  allowed  to  apply  to 
Government  in  the  hopes  of  getting  money  to  assist  them 
in  carrying  on  the  inquiry. 


Twelfth  Annual  Rpport  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 

yViseonsitu  U,S.A.  1888. 
It  is  satisf act<>ry  to  find  that  of  1 ,087  local  boards  of 
health  within  t'le  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board,  as  many 
as  1,057  made  leport  to  the  Board  during  the  year,  in 
accordance  with  the  statute  in  that  behalf.  A  small  and 
decreasing  number  of  townships  disregard  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  while  some  others  have  apparently 
suffered  their  health  organizations  to  lapse.  The  Board 
continues  to  lament  the  Inck  of  any  effect! ye  system  of 
registration  of  vital  statistics,  and  two  recent  instances 
are  quoted,  of  a  character  calculated  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  the  mass  of  the  community,  inappreciative,  it  may  be, 
of  the  bearing  of  vital  statistics  upon  sanitation ;  these 
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instances  place  the  defects  of  the  existing  law  in  a  strong 
light.  In  one  case  a  woman,  whose  husband  had  died  of 
injuries  received  in  the  war,  applied  for  a  pension.  In 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  it  became  necessary  to 
establish  the  fact  of  marriage ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  records  and  of  the  death  of  the  witnesses  of 
the  ceremony,  the  claim  had  to  be  based  upon  such 
evidence  as  could  be  obtained  that,  prior  to  the  husband's 
entry  into  the  army,  the  existence  of  marital  relations 
between  the  parties  was  accepted  by  the  relatives  and 
friends.  While  in  another  case,  in  which  legal  proof  of 
marriage  was  sought  for,  it  was  unobtainable  in  the  form 
required,  and  the  only  resource  open  to  the  parties  was 
that  of  having  the  ceremony  repeated  in  the  presence  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses.  As  illustrating  the 
difficulties  of  the  position,  the  following  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  health  officer  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant towns  in  the  State,  may  be  given.  **  I  cannot  give 
you  statistics  of  death  from  any  kind  of  disease.  This 
city,  which  boasts  itself  of  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, which  has  its  national  banks,  its  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  its  social  clubs,  such  a  city  has  no 
system  of  mortuary  records  from  which  statistics  can  be 
drawn,  and  the  local  board  refused  to  recommend  to  the 
common  council  the  adoption  of  an  ordinance  requiring 
certificates  of  death  and  a  system  of  burial  permits, 
assigning  as  a  reason  that '  it  is  too  much  red  tape  con- 
nected with  so  sacred  a  thing  as  death  and  burial.'" 
It  is  reported  that,  owing  to  the  increasing  stringency  of 
the  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
in  other  and  adjoining  States,  the  number  of  incompetent 
practitioners  in  Wisconsin  is  largely  on  the  increase ; 
some  interesting  examples  of  the  communications  various 
of  these  gentlemen  have  addressed  to  the  Board  are  given 
in  the  report.  One  advises  that  attendants  on  cases  of 
diphtheria  should,  as  a  prophylactic  measure,  <*youse 
whiskey  and  sulphur  sufficient  to  slitily  move  the  bowells 
and  avoid  the  youse  of  onions  entirely."  Another 
liberates  his  mind  as  follows :  <<  Diploma  or  no  diploma, 
graduate  or  no  graduate,  we  have  men  in  our  mitts 
practise  that  never  saw  a  medical  college  very  sucsessfull 
practishners  we  have  men  graduates  unsucsessfuU  and 
dangers  men  I  find  that  practical  knollage  is  with  me  "  ; 
the  sentiment  is  not  novel  to  readers  of  the  corres- 
pondence column^  of  the  medical  journals — although  the 
spelling  may  be. 

A  very  useful  summary  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
public  health  in  force  within  the  State  is  incorporated 
with  the  report  of  the  Board.  From  this  it  appears  that 
every  medical  man  practising  within  the  domain  of  the 
Board,  who  is  called  in  to  attend  a  case  of  infectious 
disease,  is  bound  to  notify  the  existence  of  the  same  to 
the  local  board  of  health,  within  forty-eight  hours,  under 
a  penalty  of  not  less  than£l  is.,  and  not  over  £5,  for  each 
day  of  default.  In  the  event  of  there  being  no  medical 
man  in  attendance,  the  duty  of  notifying  devolves  upon 
the  householder.  Power  is  given  to  local  boards  of 
health  compulsorily  to  remove  patients  sufifering  from 
infectious  diseases  to  **  a  separate  house,"  without  any 
question  of  the  patient's  being  **  without  proper  lodging 
or  accommodation " ;  or  the  Board  may  make  provision 
for  the  isolation  of  the  patient  at  home,  and  **  may  cause 
the  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be  removed,  and 
may  take  such  other  measures  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants."  In  a  relatively 
sparsely  populated  and  recently  settled  country,  in  which 
importations  of  infectious  disease  into  any  particular 
township  are  likely  to  be  relatively  rare,  and  in  which 
organized  isolation  hospitals  are  few  and  far  between, 
it  can  well  be  understood  that  these  powers,  in  the  hands 
of  officers  of  resource  and  tact,  are  calculated  to  deal 
simply,  effectively,  and  economically  with  the  emergencies 
which  may  arise.  An  Act  passed  in  1885  requires  that 
school  authorities  all  over  the  State  shall  make  provision 
for  the  instruction  of  all  the  pupils  in  physiology  and 
hygiene,  and  that  only  persons  shall  be  received  as 
certificated  teachers  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  these  subjects.     As  illustrating  the  inde- 


pendence of  action  which  is  conceded  to  local  bodies  in 
the  United  States,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  even  village 
boards,  under  the  Sanitary  Acts,  have  power  to  declare 
what  constitutes  a  nuisance ;  to  direct  the  location  and 
management  of  slaughter-houses,  and  to  prevent  the 
use  or  occupation  of  such,  except  as  authorized  by  the 
local  board ;  they  may  order  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any 
soap  factory,  tallow-chandlery,  tannery,  &c.,  to  remow 
the  same,  all  without  appeal  to  any  central  board. 

The  Board  is  able  to  report  that  during  the  year  the 
State  was  spared  anything  like  an  epidemic  prevalence  of 
disease,  and  the  reports  received  from  local  boards  of 
health  were  generally  to  the  effect  that  the  graver  forms 
of  infectious  disease  have  of  late  shown  a  marked  decline, 
both  in  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  and  the  severity 
of  their  type.  Small-pox  had  been  introduced  into  the 
State  upon  five  separate  occasions  during  the  year,  and 
at  four  different  points.  In  only  one  case  was  there  any 
extension  of  the  disease,  and  then  only  to  another  indi- 
vidual in  the  same  family.  In  view  of  the  extended 
prevalence  of  small-pox  in  other  States,  with  some  of 
which  Wisconsin  is  in  frequent  communication,  these 
results  must  be  accepted  with  satisfaction,  and  u 
evidence  of  the  energy  of  the  local  boards  of  health. 
A  considerable  prevalence  of  diphtheria  during  the  year 
is  reported  in  certain  townships,  in  one  of  which,  *'  for 
reasons  of  economy,  at  an  annual  towns  meeting,  a  reso- 
lution had  been  presented  and  adopted,  doing  away  with 
a  board  of  health."  .  With  respect  to  another  outbreak 
of  the  disease,  it  is  related  that  five  weeks  before  a 
number  of  young  pigs  had  sickened  and  died  on  the  farm 
on  which  the  disease  appeared,  from  a  suffocative  disease, 
during  the  course  of  which  the  animals  were  often 
handled  by  one  of  the  children,  a  little  girl.  After  the 
animals  died  a  part  of  the  carcases  remained  unburied 
for  a  considerable  time,  during  which  the  child  referred 
to,  with  several  other  children,  was  in  the  habit  of 
playing  close  by.  About  a  week  after  the  burial  of  the 
carcases,  diphtheria  made  its  appearance  among  the 
children  who  had  played  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
proved  fatal  in  several  instances.  Ekiteric  fever  was 
again  considerably  prevalent  in  the  mining  regions  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  The  Board  very  properly 
remarks  that  records,  such  as  those  actually  received, 
of  18,  20,  28,  40,  and  60  cases  of  typhoid  occurring  in 
towns  of  from  2,000  to  6,000  of  a  population,  argue  cither 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  health  officer  or  flagrant  lack 
of  support  on  the  part  of  the  local  authority.  3Ieasles 
was  more  extensively  prevalent  in  1888  than  in  any  year 
since  1883. 

To  the  report  of  the  Board  are  appended  a  series  of 
papers  intended  for  circulation  amongst  those  officially 
connected  with  the  sanitation  of  the  State ;  the  subjects 
dealt  with  are  :  The  Preventible  Causes  of  Typhoid 
Fever ;  The  Higher  Sphere  of  Sanitary  Science ;  School 
Sanitation ;  Rum  Remedies ;  The  Charlatan  and  His 
Methods;  The  Examination  of  Water;  and  the  volume 
concludes  with  a  condensed  summary  of  the  reports  of 
local  officers  of  health.  Altogether  the  Board  appears 
to  be  dealing  with  circumstances  widely  differing  from 
those  which  obtain  in  practical  sanitation  in  this  country* 
after  a  fashion  admirably  adapted  to  meet  these  altered 
circumstances. 


FSECKLBTON-ON-TUS-RIBBLB  COMPETITirE  SEWEEAGE 

ScHEBiE— Fylde  Union. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Fylde  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  held  at  Kirkham 
on  December  11,  Mr.  W.  S.  Hodgson  in  the  chair,  it  was 
resolved,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Freckleton 
Parochial  Committee,  to  make  application  to  the  Loc^l 
Qovernment  Board  for  power  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of 
sewerage  for  the  district  of  Freckleton,  submitted  by 
Mr.  William  Wrennall,  O.E.,  of  Liverpool  The  scheme 
was  selected  as  the  best,  in  an  open  competition  nnder 
motto,  and  accordingly  was  awarded  the  first  premium. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Nicholl,  C.K,  of  Birmingham,  obUined  the 
second  premium,  and  Messrs.  Brierley  &  Holt,  engineers, 
of  Blackburn,  the  thi^^JLi^eu  uy  ^«w^  v^  '^^rS  "^^ 
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NOTES    ON    BOOKS. 


I  Seasonable  Publications,  (Gassell  &  Company,  Limited.) 
We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Gassell  &  Co.  two 
publicationB  of  widely  different  characters,  both  of  which 
have  their  distinct  uses.  The  first,  Letts's  Medical 
Diary,  is  a  pocket  diaiy,  which  will  be  found  especially 
useful  to  general  practitioners,  as  in  addition  to  all  the 
usual  useful  matter  contained  in  Letts's  admirable  com- 
pendium, it  is  provided  with  pages  for  entering  houses 
with  residences,  midwifery  and  vaccination  engagements, 
things  wanted,  things  lent  (a  most  useful  introduction), 
accounts  rendered  and  payment  requested,  names  and 
addresses  of  patients  and  engagements  under  the  Factory 
Act.  There  are  also  many  tables  and  hints  which  will  be 
found  useful  in  every-day  practice,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
space  for  engagements  and  mems. 

The  second  publication  sent  by  Messrs.  Cassell  is  a 
pretty  illustrated  souvenir  of  the  Dead  Heart,  now  being 
acted  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  Many  of  our  readers  have 
doubtless  taken  the  pleasant  tonic  of  a  visit  to  this 
admirable  performance,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  their 
recollections  of  it  revived  by  Messrs.  Bernard  Partridge, 
W.  Telbin,  J.  Harker,  and  Hawes  Craven's  excellent 
reproductions  of  the  principal  characters  and  scenes  in 
tMs  interesting  drama. 


Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety, 

No.  22  for  November  1889.  H.  K.  Lewis. 
This  is  the  quarterly  issue  of  the  papers  and  discussions, 
inth  other  contributions  bearing  upon  the  subject,  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety.  Mr. 
H.  Ernest  Trestrail  treats  of  the  various  unhealthful 
conditioDS  favourable  to  the  development  of  this  disease, 
and  dwells  at  length  on  the  remarkable  increase  of 
juvenile  inebriety.  Dr.  Norman  Kerr  narrates  several 
cases  of  excessive  and  persistent  arsenic-taking,  but  does 
not  admit  that  there  is  a  true  arsenic  inebriety  such  as  arises 
from  alcohol,  or  opium,  or  chloral.  He  points  out  the  dis- 
tinction that  these  latter  forms  are  a  frequent  cause  of  crime 
and  immorality,  whereas  tea,  cofifee,  tobacco,  or  arsenic 
excess  does  not  bring  persons  before  magistrates  on 
criminal  charges.  A  record  is  given  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  society  memorializing  the  Home  Secretary 
and  the  Government  to  use  their  influence  to  procure  the 
appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  Inebriates'  Acts, 
^th  a  view  to  amended  and  improved  legislation  for  the 
more  effectual  control  and  treatment  of  inebriates.  Such 
amendments  in  the  law  would  be  of  much  value  from  a 
public  health  point  of  view,  as  the  vast  army  of  in- 
'ebriates  is  an  undoubted  cause  of  ill-health  and  incapacity 
to  work,  as  well  as  a  standing  menace  to  the  public 
peace.  Besides  doing  this  practical  legislative  work,  this 
Bociety  is  subserving  the  health  interests  of  the  com- 
mtmity  by  investigating  the  abnormal  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  the  protean  disease  of  inebriety. 


The  Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 

Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors.     Edited  by  Tros. 

CoLB,  Secretary  of  the  Association.    E.  &  F.  N.  Spon, 

325,  Strand,  W.C. 
The  annual  report  now  before  us  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  for 
the  session  of  1888-^9  contains,  as  usual,  a  good  deal  of 
information,  the  perusal  of  which  will  repay  those  who 
are  interested  in  works  of  sewerage  and  water  supply. 
Works  of  magnitude  are  described  and  discussed  in  its 
pages,  as  well  as  smaller  subjects  of  a  domestic  character. 
Amongst  the  former  are  the  Liverpool  "Waterworks, 
which  have  been  somewhat  briefly  treated,  but  their 
description  is  worth  perusal,  as  the  details  given  of  the 
celebrated  Vymwy  dam  will  interest  the  engineering 
•student. 

Mr.Rounthwaite's  paper  on  the  Sea- Wall  and  Promenade 


at  Boker,  near  Sunderland,  with  the  subsequent  discus- 
sion upon  it,  contains  much  imformation  which  should 
prove  useful  to  borough  surveyors  of  watering-places, 
where  improvement  works  of  a  similar  character  may  be 
in  contemplation,  for  it  goes  carefully  into  details  and 
shows  how  such  an  ornamental  improvement  may  be 
carried  out  with  economy  by  utilizing  the  cheap  labour  of 
the  district  during  the  winter  months,  and  thus  prevent- 
ing hundreds  of  men  with  their  families  from  entering  the 
workhouse. 

The  paper  on  the  Utilization  of  Town  Refuse  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  the  Borough  Surveyor  of  Southampton,  is  full 
of  practical  hints  and  information,  though  some  of  its 
contents  are  open  to  criticism  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
really  understand  what  has  taken  place  at  Southampton, 
and  who  realize  the  fact  that  the  effluent  there,  after  it 
has  been  chemically  treated,  and  before  its  admission  into 
Southampton  Water,  has  been  simply  ** clarified*'  and 
not  purified;  a  good  standard  of  purification  being  in  this 
instance  unnecessary,  owing  to  the  wide  expanse  of  sea- 
water  into  which  the  effluent  is  discharged. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  summer  a  portion  of  the 
works  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  was  inspected  by 
the  members  of  the  Association,  by  permission  of  Mr. 
Leader  Williams,  the  Engineer-in-Chief ,  and  a  short  paper 
by  the  District  Secretary,  Mr.  Piatt,  is  the  outcome  of 
their  visit.  This  treatise  gives  a  few  leading  features 
connected  with  the  construction  of  the  works,  and  is 
somewhat  interesting,  especially  where  it  describes  how 
vessels  on  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  which  is  at  a  higher 
level,  may  be  transferred  to  the  Ship  Canal,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  paper  on  Municipal  Engineering  in  ITull,  by  Mr.  A. 
E.  White,  Borough  Engineer,  will  prove  useful,  as  it  shows 
what  can  be  effectively  done  with  the  sewerage  of  towns, 
which  are  naturally  provided  with  only  very  flat  gradients. 
It  also  shows  the  comparative  cost  at  Hull  of  granite  sets 
as  compared  with  wood  blocks  for  street  paving,  and 
instances  in  a  surprising  manner  the  lasting  capabilities 
of  uncreosoted  wood. 

There  is  also  an  interesting  paper  by  the  Borough 
Surveyor  of  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  Relation  of  Local 
Authorities  and  their  Surveyors  to  the  Improvement  of 
Existing  Buildings,  which  draws  attention  to  the  difficulty 
of  satisifactorily  dealing  with  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  existing  houses  when  they  are  found  tc  be  faulty.  The 
author  suggests  a  means  of  framing  bye-laws  which 
may  be  made  applicable  to  existing  buildings  and  still 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Mr.  Newman  likewise  impresses  on  borough  surveyors 
the  danger  of  granting  to  the  occupants  of  houses  certifi- 
cates of  health,  which  are  liable  to  engender  a  feeling  of 
false  security.  We  quite  agree  that  certificates  of  health 
should  only  be  granted  after  the  sanitary  work  has  been 
thoroughly  inspected  during  actual  construction  by  a 
properly  qualified  engineer ;  whilst  their  wording  should 
be  most  carefully  attended  to,  for  an  occupier  by  ill-usage 
and  want  of  knowledge  can,  with  great  readiness,  quickly 
convert  a  healthy  house  into  a  most  unhealthy  one,  and 
still  produce  the  certificate  to  allay  all  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  a  new  tenant  or  purchaser. 

A  short  paper,  by  Mr.  Lawson,  of  Southgate,  on  the 
Relative  Merits  of  Archer*s,  Doulton's  and  Hassel's 
Patent  Joints  for  Sewer  Pipes,  brings  the  Transactions  of 
our  Municipal  Engineers  for  the  past  session  to  a  close. 
We  should  add  that  the  sample  of  the  voluntary  ex- 
amination papers  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
will  prove  of  value  to  candidates  for  surveyorships  under 
municipal  corporations  and  urban  authorities. 


Hints  as  to  the  Working  of  the  Infectious  Disease  (Noti- 
fication)  Act,  1889.    By  J.  Hpottiswoodk  Camebon, 
M.D.      (Huddersfield :    Alfred  Jubb;   and    London: 
Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.) 
This  little  book  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  anyone 
who  wishes  to  study  the  operation  and  results  of  the  com- 
pulsory notification  of  infectious  diseases  in  a  large  town. 
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Dr.  Cameron  speaks  with  especial  authority  on  this  snh- 
jeot,  as  in  his  capacity  of  Medical  Officer  of  Hoalth  for 
the  Borough  of  Huddersfield  he  has  bad  to  work  the 
clauses  of  two  local  Acts  during  the  past  twelve  years. 
After  such  lengthened  experience.  Dr.  Cameron  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  compulsory  notification  as  a  means  of  en- 
ahling  a  sanitary  authority  to  do  its  work  of  checking  the 
spread  of  infectious  disorders.  But  he  emphasises  very 
properly  the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  means,  a  useful  one,  no 
doubt,  but  still  only  a  means  to  an  all-important  end. 
He  lays  great  stress  also  on  the  importance  of  the  medi- 
cal officer  of  health  having  sound  judgment,  tact,  and 
considerateness.  If  he  is  a  fussy  official,  who,  with  per- 
haps little  or  no  practical  acquaintance  with  medical 
work,  without  perhaps  any  personally  acquired  know- 
ledge of  the  insidious  commencements  of  those  very  dis- 
eases which  have  so  distinct  a  facies  when  seen  later  on 
in  the  wards  of  an  hospital,  insists  upon  an  early  and 
definite  diagnosis  from  the  medical  attendant,  he  may  ex- 
pect little  friendly  help  from  his  fellow-practitioners  in 
those  doubtful  and  difficult  cases  which  are  too  often  the 
origin  of  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease.  In  Hudders- 
fieid  the  compulsory  system  has  worked  well,  and  the 
statistics  given  in  Dr.  Cameron's  little  pamphlet  indicate 
a  distinct  saving  of  life  as  well  as  the  removal  of  many 
unwholesome  conditions  as  the  result  of  its  operation. 
The  difficulties  in  working  the  clause  have  been  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  extra  work  thrown  upon  the  officers 
by  having  so  lax^e  a  mass  of  disease  and  its  causation  to 
investigate.  In  Huddersfield  no  medical  man  has  given 
any  trouble,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  medical  profession 
appear  to  have  given  much  information  which  they  are 
not  under  any  statutory  obligation  to  furnish.  Dr.  Cameron 
attaches  some  importance  to  the  omission,  both  from  the 
Huddersfield  Act  and  from  the  general  Act  of  last  session, 
of  any  provision  for  the  reporting  of  doubtful  cases.  Those 
cases  are  often  the  beginnings  of  serious  troubles.  In- 
sufficiency of  hospital  accommodation  was  also,  until 
resently,  another  serious  impediment  in  making  the  most 
of  compulsory  notification  in  Huddersfield.  Dr.  Cameron 
has  appended  to  his  pamphlet  a  copy  of  the  general 
Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act  of  last  session,  and 
has  thus  increased  its  usefulness. 


LAW    REPORTS. 


HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE,  QUEEN'S 

BENCH  DIVISION. 

(Be/ore  Lord  Justice  Fbt  and  Mr,  Justice  Mathew.) 

Ravensthorpb  Local  Board  v.  Himcholiffe. 
This  case  was  stated  by  the  Justices  of  the  Dewsbury 
petty  sessional  division  of  the  West  Riding  of  the  county 
of  York,  and  raised  questions  of  great  importance,  arising 
out  of  an  information  laid  by  the  clerk  of  the  Ravens- 
thorpe  Local  Board  against  Walter  William  Hinchcliffe 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875  (88  &  39  Vict.,  c. 
55),  and  the  Public  Health  (Buildings  in  Streets)  Act, 
1888  (51  &  52  Vict.,  c.  52,  section  8).  Section  156 
of  the  Act  of  1875  provides  : — "  It  shall  not  be  lawful  in 
any  urban  district,  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
urban  authority,  to  bring  forward  any  house  or  building 
forming  any  part  of  any  street,  or  any  part  thereof, 
beyond  the  front  wall  of  the  house  or  building  on  either 
side  thereof,  nor  to  build  any  addition  thereto  beyond  the 
front  of  the  house  or  building  on  either  side  of  the  same." 
Section  8  of  the  Act  of  1888  provides  as  follows : — 

**  Section  156  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  is,  save 
as  hereinafter  mentioned,  hereby  repealed,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  it  is  hereby  enacted  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  in 
any  urban  district,  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
urban  authority,  to  erect  or  bring  forward  any  house  or 
building  in  any  street,  or  any  part  of  such  house  or  build- 
ing, beyond  the  front  main  wall  of  the  house  or  building  I 
in  any  street,  or  any  part  of  such  house  or  building  . 
beyond  tlie  front  main  wall  of  the  house  or  building  on   | 


either  side  thereof  in  the  same  street,  nor  to  build  any 
addition  to  any  house  or  building  beyond  the  front  main 
wall  of  the  house  or  building  on  either  side  of  the  same. 
Any  person  o£Fending  against  this  enactment  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40s.  for  every  day 
daring  which  the  offence  is  continued  after  written  notice 
in  his  behalf  from  the  urban  authority. " 

The  complamant  alleged  that  on  May  7,  1889,  Walter 
W.   Hinchcliffe  did,  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
Ravensthorpe  Local  Board,  erect  or  bring  forward  a  cer- 
tain house  or  building  in  Broomer  Street,  beyond  the 
front  main  wall  of  the  house  or  building  on  either  side 
thereof  in  the   said  street.     The  following  facts  were 
proved : — That  Broomer  Street,  Ravensthorpe,  was  not 
repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large,  and  had  buildings 
on  its  north  side  set  back  12  feet ;  that  Joseph  Barton, 
the  owner  of  a  plot  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Local  Board  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  a 
dwelling-house,  to  be  built  on  the  south  side ;  that  the 
plan  was  approved  on  April  4 ;  that  the  plan  showed  the 
front  wall  of  the  building  proposed  to  be  erected  by  him 
set  back  12  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  street,  leaving 
an  open  space  between  it  and  the  street;  that  the  re- 
spondent, who  was  the  owner  of  a  comer  plot  on  the  same 
side  of  the  street  140  yards  from  Barton's  plot,  on  March 
26, 1889,  submitted,  through  his  architect,  a  plan  for  the 
erection  of  a  dwelling-house,  showing  the  buuding  to  be 
set  back  6  feet   from  the  edge  of  the  street ;  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  on  April  17  the  plans  of  the  respon- 
dent were  disapproved  of  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed 
building-line  projected  beyond  the  building- line  in  the 
street;  that  Barton  commenced  on  April  25  laying  the 
foundation  of    some    or    all  of  the  outride    walls,  the 
excavation  having  been  previously  made,  and  on  April  29, 
the  front  main  wall  was  about  5  in.  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  adjoining  Broomer  Street,  but  not  to  the  level  of 
the  road  in  Broomer  Street ;  that  on  April  25  the  respon- 
dent, without  the  consent  of  the  Board,  commenced  to  dig 
the  foundations  of  his  proposed  house,  and  on  April  39 
conunenoed  to  build  the  front  wall  set  back  only  6  feet, 
thus  projecting  6  feet  beyond  the  wall  of  Burton's  house, 
then  in  the  coarse  of  construction ;  that  on  May  6  the 
respondent's  front  wall  was  2  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  on  that  day  the  Board  gave  the  respondent 
notice  that  he  was  erecthig  his  house,  without  the  written    1 
consent  of  the  urban  authority,  beyond  the  front  main    , 
wall  of  the  house  or  building  on  either  side  thereof.    The 
respondent   submitted  that    proper   notice    of  the  dis- 
approval of  his  plans  had  not  been  given  as  required    1 
by  the  urban  authorities    bye-laws    under  the    Local    | 
GK)vemment  Act,  1858,   the  bye-laws  requiring  a  fort-   < 
night's  notice  to  be  given  of  the  intention  to  build,  within 
which  time  the  Boa^  should  approve  or  disapprove  the    I 
plans.     On  the  part  of  the  appellant  it  was  contended 
that  Broomer  Street  was  a  street  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875 ;  that  section  8  of  the  Public 
Health  (Buildings  in  Streets)  Act,  1888,  appHed  to  the 
building  erected  by  the  respondent,  and  that  ne  could  not 
erect  the  building  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
Board ;  that  the  respondent  erected  his  building  beyond 
the  front  main  wall  of  the  house  or   building  then  in 
course  of  erection  by  Joseph  Barton ;  that  the  notice  of 
the  rejection  of  the  respondent's  plans  was  not  material 
to  the  issue,  and,  if  material,  such  notice  was  given  in 
due  time.      The  majority  of   the  magistrates   were  of 
opinion  that  (1)  Broomer  Street  was  a  street  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875  ;  (2)  the  building 
in  course  of  erection  by  Burton  was  not,  at  tho  time  wh<^n 
the  respondent's  building  was  commenced,  a  house  or 
building  within  the  meaning  of  section  8  of  the  Public 
Health  (Buildings  in  Streets)  Act,  1888  ;  (8)  the  notice  of 
rejection  of  the  respondent's  plans  was  not  material  to  tho 
issue,  and,  if  material,  had  been  given  in  due  time.    The 
summons  was  accordingly  dismissed.    They  stated,  how- 
ever, the  above  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  upon 
the  following  questions  of  law  :— (1)  Whether  Broomor 
Street  is  a  street  within  the  meanix^  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1876 ;  (2)  whether  the  dwellingJaoaae%»or  building 
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oommenced  to  be  erected  by  Burton  is  a  dwelling-house  or 
building  within  the  Public  Health  (Buildings  in  Streets) 
Act,  1888,  section  8 ;  (8)  whether,  on  the  above  facts, 
the  respondent  had  erected  a  dwelling  beyond  the  main 
front  wall  of  the  house  or  building  on  either  side  within 
the  meaning  of  section  8 ;  (4)  whether  the  notice  of  re- 
jection of  the  respondent's  plans  was  material  to  the  issue, 
and,  if  so  material,  whether  such  notice  ought  to  have 
been  given  within  14  days  or  one  month  from  the  delivery 
of  the  respondent's  plans  and  notice. 

Mr.  Hbnn  Collins,  Q.G.  (Mr.  Lawson  Walter  with 
him\  for  the  appellant,  argued  that  he  was  within  the 
working  of  section  3  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1888.  It 
was  the  front  main  wall  of  a  house.  Burton's  plan  was 
approved;  he  could  not  abandon  it  and  build  upon 
another.  If  it  were  the  bond  fide  line  of  a  house  to  be 
built  on  the  line  shown  on  the  plan,  then  the  case  came 
within  the  mischief  contemplated  by  the  Act  which  it  was 
intended  to  meet.  The  Board  had  the  power  to  regulate 
the  projection  from  buildings.  [Lobd  Justice  Fst. — I 
have  great  doubt  whether  five  incnes  of  wall  is  a  building 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.]  The  point  is  whether 
there  was  a  bond  fide  intention  to  build.  As  to  whether 
it  was  a  street,  the  Justices  had  foxmd  that  it  was  a 
streel     The  houses  on  the  other  side  were  continuous. 

Mr.  FoKBBS,  Q.O.,  for  the  respondent,  submitted  that 
the  Act  of  1888,  section  8,  was  intended  to  meet  a  case 
where  there  were  houses  on  either  side.  It  did  not  mean 
a  house  140  yards  off.  It  was  taking  away  a  person's 
property  without  compensation. 

Mr.  Justice  Mathew:  What  was  the  decision  that  led 
to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1888? 

Mr.  Hbsn  Golliks:  WiUiams  v,  Wallasey  Local 
Board  Q6Q.B.D.,  718). 

Mr.  FoBBES:  It  might  apply  to  little  more  than  a 
country  road.  Suppose  a  man  bought  a  piece  of  ground 
upon  a  road  over  which  the  public  had  no  rights  what- 
ever, and  another  person  bought  some  land  adjoining  and 
built  a  house,  could  it  be  said  that  he  was  to  regulate 
the  building  on  the  adjoining  land  ?  In  dealing  with  the 
plans  the  Board  had  no  authority  to  object  to  the  line 
until  it  had  been  defined.  The  word  ** width"  in  the 
bye-laws  of  the  local  authority  meant  width  of  roadway, 
and  not  width  between  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the 
street.  Robinson  v.  Local  Board  of  Barton  Eccles 
(8  App.  Gases,  798).  It  was  not  a  building  within  the 
meaning  of  section  8  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1888. 

At  the  close  of  the  arguments  judgment  was  reserved. 


Prosecution  of  the  Medical  Offices  of  Health 
FOB  Newcastlb-ufon-Ttne. 

At  the  Rothbury  Petty  Session,  on  November  9,  before 
the  Rev.  A.  0.  Medd  (in  the  chair),  Mr.  W.  Hawthorn, 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  Watson-Armstrong,  Henry  Edward  Arm- 
strong, Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  was  charged  « That  he  on  August  12,  1889, 
at  Rothbury,  Northumberland,  while  in  charge  of  Mary 
Armstrong,  his  wife,  then  and  there  suffering  from  a 
dangerous  infectious  disorder,  to  wit,  scarlet  fever,  did 
unlawfully  expose  the  said  Mary  Armstrong  while  so 
suffering,  without  proper  precaution  against  spreading 
the  said  disorder,  in  a  public  conveyance,  to  wit,  in  a 
carriage  of  the  North  British  Railway  Company,  with- 
out previously  notifying  to  the  owner,  driver,  or  conductor 
thereof  that  the  said  Mary  Armstrong  was  so  suffering, 
contrary  to  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided. 
A  second  summons  charged  Dr.  Armstrong  with  xmlaw- 
fnlly  exposing  the  same  person  in  a  public  conveyance,  a 
carriage  of  the  North  British  Railway  C  ompany,  while 
she  was  suffering  from  scarlatina.  In  a  third  summons 
he  was  accused  of  exposing  the  same  person  while  suffer- 
ing from  scarlet  fever,  in  a  'bus  belonging  to  the  Gounty 
Hotel,  Rothbury,  without  giving  the  proper  notification 
to  the  owner,  driver,  or  conductor  thereof,  and  in  a  fourth 
summons  he  was  charged  with  conveying  the  same  person 
in  the  same*  bus  whilst  suffering  from  scarlet  fever. 


Mr.  Parsons  (of  Messrs.  Joel  and  Parsons,  Newcastle) 
appeared  for  the  prosecuting  sanitary  authority,  and  Mr. 
G.  M.  Dix  (of  Messrs.  Dix  and  Warlow,  Newcastle) 
represented  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Parsons  said  he  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, instructed  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Rothbury  Union, 
acting  as  the  rural  sanitary  authority,  to  prefer  a  charge 
against  Mr.  Henry  Edward  Armstrong,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Newcastle.  The  charge  was  made  under  the 
126th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  Sub-sec- 
tion 2  of  that  section  set  forth  that  any  person  who, 
while  suffering  from  a  dangerous  and  infectious  disorder, 
wilfully  exposed  himself  m  a  street,  shop,  or  conveyance 
without  notifying  the  same  to  the  owner,  driver,  or  con- 
ductor of  the  same,  was  liable  to  prosecution,  and  anyone 
in  chaxge  of  a  patient  so  suffering  was  similarly  liable. 
The  facts  were  shortly  these:  Dr.  Armstrong  and  his 
family  had  been  residing  in  Rothbury  with  a  Mr  Archer, 
of  Goquet  House.    He  came  on  July  21. 

The  Glerk :  Which  information  are  you  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Parsons:  On  the  scarlatina  one.  Really  the 
disease  that  they  said  Mrs.  Armstrong  was  suffering 
from  was  scarlatina.  There  was  no  distinction  between 
scarlatina  and  scarlet  fever.  Mr.  Armstrong,  he  con- 
tinued, resided  at  Mr.  Archer's,  and  on  Sunday,  August 
11,  he  found  that  his  daughter  Ghristina  was  suffering 
from  scarlet  fever.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
that  day  he  saw  her,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he 
thought  it  necessary  she  should  be  removed,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  that  she  was  removed  to  the  Hospital  for 
Infectious  Diseases  at  Walker  and  admitted  at  six  o'clock 
on  that  day.  The  defendant  seemed  to  have  accompanied 
his  daughter  by  road  and  did  not  return  to  Rothbury  that 
day,  leaving  Mrs.  Armstrong  at  Rothbury.  From  the 
books  at  the  hospital  it  was  evident  the  daughter  was 
suffering  from  scarlet  fever.  On  the  Monday  morning  Mrs. 
Armstrong  feeling  imwell,  ^sent  for  Dr.  Jack  ;about  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock.  Dr.  Jack  went  to  attend  her  and 
saw  Mrs.  Armstrong.  Mrs.  Armstrong  asked  Dr.  Jack 
if  it  was  advisable  that  she  should  be  removed,  and  he 
replied  that  she  should  wait  until  Mr.  Armstrong  re- 
turned. He  did  return  at  half-past  three  o'clock  on 
the  Monday  afternoon,  and  shortly  after  seeing  his  wife 
sent  to  the  Gounty  Hotel,  and  engaged  a  'bus  for  the 
removal  of  Mrs.  Armstrong.  The  'bus  was  a  public 
vehicle,  and  it  would  be  proved  that  no  notification  was 
given  to  the  driver  or  at  the  hotel  that  the  lady  was 
suffering  from  this  infectious  disease.  Mrs.  Armstrong 
was  taken  to  the  4.85  train,  and  taken  to  Newcastle, 
arriving  at  6.30.  The  following  morning  they  found  from 
the  books  at  the  hospital  that  Mrs.  Armstrong  was 
admitted  to  the  Walker  Hospital,  and  certified  as  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease  of  scarlatina.  She  was  detained 
there  for  56  days,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Armstrong  him- 
self, who  was  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  hospital, 
and  she  was  then  discharged  as  recovered.  At  the  time 
Mrs.  Armstrong  was  removed  from  her  lodgings  in  the 
conveyance  she  was  suffering  from  disease — infections  dis- 
ease— ^and  Mr.  Armstrong  knew  that,  or  as  a  medical  man 
ought  to  have  known  it,  knowing  that  his  daughter  had 
been  removed,  and  he  should  have  taken  the  precaution 
to  notify  to  the  driver  of  the  'bus  that  this  lady  was 
suffering  from  that  infectious  disease.  Had  he  done  so 
there  would  have  been  no  offence.  For  the  offence  he 
was  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5.  He  (Mr. 
Parsons)  did  not  know  whatever  the  answer  to  the  charge 
could  be.  If  the  doctor  was  going  to  say  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Jack  would  say  that  Mr.  Arm- 
strong must  have  known  from  what  his  wife  was  suffering 
— taldng  into  consideration  the  fact  of  the  dauKhter 
having  been  taken  away  and  Mrs.  Arm8trong*s  symptoms. 

Mr.  Parsons  then  called 

Joseph  Robinson  Arkle,  clerk  to  the  Rothbury 
Guardians,  acting  as  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  who 
produced  the  foUowing  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Board: — '*  Dr.  Richardson  moved,  and  Mr.  Mitcheson 
seconded,  and  it  was  resolved,  *That  the  clerk  be  in- 
structed to  make  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  under 
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'vliich  Mr.  Heniy  Edward  A^nustrong,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  medical  officer  of  health,  had  removed  his  wife  from 
Rothbury  whilst  suffering  from  a  dangerous  infectious 
disorder,  and  if  he  ascertained  that  she  had  been 
removed  in  public  conveyances  without  the  proper 
notices  having  been  given,  then  to  commence  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  said  Mr.  Henry  Edward  Armstrong 
for  such  offence  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1876.' " 

Dr.  John  Samuel  Jack,  who  said  he  was  an  M.B. 
practising  in  Bothbury,  was  next  called,  and  said  he  had 
been  in  Rothbury  for  several  years.  He  did  not  attend 
Mrs.  Armstrong  or  Miss  Armstrong  prior  to  August  12. 
He  was  sent  for  on  Monday  morning  Auguitt  12,  at  half- 
past  ten  o'clock,  to  see  Mrs.  Armstrong.  He  was  not  at 
home  at  the  time,  but  went  at  half-past  eleven.  He 
believed  he  was  told  as  he  went  to  the  house  that  Mr. 
Armstrong's  daughter  had  been  removed. 

Witness,  continuing,  said  that  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong, she  told  him  that  she  had  not  been  well  for  a  day 
or  two,  having  had  a  severe  attack  of  English  cholera, 
and  was  still  suffering  from  diarrhoea.  That  morning, 
she  told  him,  she  commenced  to  complain  of  her  throat. 
He  examined  her  throat.  The  tonsils  were  not  much 
swollen;  they  were  inflamed.  He  felt  her  pulse,  and 
found  it  weak,  but  not  above  normal.  He  did  not  take 
her  temperature.  That  was  about  all  the  symptoms  he 
found.      He  had  some  conversation  with  Mrs.  Armstrong. 

Did  Mrs.  Armstrong  tell  you, her  daughter  had  been 
taken  away  ? 

Witness :  Yes,  I  believe  she  did. 

Mr.  Parsons :  And  did  she  tell  you  what  she  was 
suffering  from  ? 

Witness :  Tes,  I  believe  she  did. 

What  did  she  say  she  was  suffering  from  ?  She  did  not 
say  positively,  but  that  Mr.  Armstrong  was  afraid  it  might 
be  scarlet  fever. 

Mr.  Parsons:  Had  you  any  other  conversation  with 
her? 

Witness :  She  asked  me  if  it  would  be  scarlet  fever  in 
her  case.  Having  heard  about  the  scarlet  fever  case 
occurring  in  the  house,  I  examined  her  more  carefully, 
and  I  looked  for  the  rash  but  did  not  find  one.  I 
examined  her  tongue  for  the  characteristic  papillss  and 
there  were  none  present.  I  told  her  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sore  throat 

Witness,  continuing,  said :  She  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  the  case,  and  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  it 
developing  into  scarlet  fever. 

Mr.  Parsons :  What  did  you  say,  doctor  ? 

Witness :  I  said  I  hoped  not.  That  there  was  no  rash, 
the  tongue  did  not  show  the  characteristic  papilles,  and 
she  was  not  feverish,  but  there  was  the  sore  throat,  and 
occurring  after  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  that  was  a  sus- 
picious point. 

Mr.  Parsons :  Is  that  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  ? 

Witness:  Yes,  but  you  can't  diagnose  scarlet  fever 
from  a  sore  throat  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  Parsons :  Did  she  ask  you  about  being  removed  ? 

Witness :  Possibly  she  did.     I  really  can't  remember. 

Mr.  Parsons :  Did  you  see  her  again  ? 

Witness :  Not  that  day. 

Mr.  Parsons :  Was  the  sore  throat  infectious  ? 

Witness:  I  cannot  tell  you.  There  are  some  sore 
throats  that  are  infectious  and  some  are  not  You  are 
asking  me  what  it  is  impossible  to  answer  on  oath.  This 
sore  throat  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  infectious  or 
not.     It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  one  visit. 

Could  you  have  told  later  in  the  day  ? 

Witness :  Had  there  been  other  symptoms  of  scarlatina 
I  could ;  had  the  other  symptoms  not  developed  I  could 
not. 

Mr.  Parsons :  Had  you  any  doubt  from  the  symptoms 
that  she  was  suffering  from  scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever? 

Witness :  It  was  not  a  case  I  could  make  my  mind  up 
about. 

Mr.  Parsons :  Did  you  make  up  your  mind  at  the 
"=mo  ? 


Witness :  The  case  was  suspicious,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Parsons:  Would  you  have  ordered  her  to  be 
isolated  ? 

Witness :  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Parsons:  Did  you  prescribe  anything  ? 

Witness :  I  prescribed  a  gargle. 

Mr.  Parsons:  A  gargle  used  with  scarlatina  throats  ? 

Witness :  Used  for  inflamed  throats  —  scarlatina 
throats. 

Mr.  Parsons :  Did  you  prescribe  anything  else  ? 

Witness :  No  ;  she  expected  Mr.  Armstrong  later  in  the 
day. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dix :  You  would  feel  her  pulse 
and  skin?  Yes. — And  before  so  much  reliance  was  placed 
on  the  thermometer  medical  men  had  to  go  by  touch  ? 
Yes. — ^You  have  had  considerable  knowledge  with  and 
without  the  thermometer?  Yes. — Can  you  say  about 
what  her  temperature  was  ?  I  said  it  was  not  quite  nor- 
mal.— The  temperature  gains  greater  height  in  scarlet 
fever  than  in  any  other  ?  Yes,  it  goes  up  quickly. — Was 
she  prostrate  ?  Yes,  and  very  weak.  Her  skin  was  clammy, 
and  her  pulse  was  weak. — Were  her  symptoms  consis- 
tent with  what  she  was  complaining  of-^English  cholera 
or  diarrhoea  ?  Yes,  fairly  so. — ^Is  not  a  sore  throat  fre- 
quently produced  by  chill  and  noxious  effluvia  ?  Yes. — 
Did  you  hear  that  Mrs.  Armstrong  had  complained  of  catch- 
ing a  chill  on  the  Friday  by  sitting  with  the  window  open  ? 
Did  she  tell  you  that  she  had  felt  an  unpleasant  bmell  from 
the  premises  adjoining  ?  Witness :  I  don't  recollect  that. 
— How  soon  does  the  rash  appear  in  scarlet  fever  cases 
after  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease?  Generally 
within  24  hours,  rarely  beyond  24  hours. — Did  Mrs. 
Armstrong  tell  you  she  had  been  suffering  all  Sunday  and 
all  Saturday  ?  Yes,  she  did. — Would  diarrhosa  be  more 
likely  to  occur  in  cases  where  patients  caught  a  chill 
from  some  noxious  odour  ?  Yes.  Diarrhea  is  not  a  usual 
symptom  of  scarlet  fever. — From  your  examination  could 
you  have  certified  her  to  be  suffering  from  scanlet  fever  ? 
I  could  not.  I  want  to  explain.  I  suspected  it,  but 
would  not  liked  to  have  certified  it.  My  attention  was 
drawn  more  to  the  weakness  of  her  condition  than  her 
sore  throat. 

Mr.  Dix :  I  may  take  it  that  but  for  the  weakness  of  her 
condition  you  saw  no  reason  why  she  should  not  return 
home? 

Witness :  I  did  not  think  of  that  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Dix:  I  believe  that  scarlet  fever  is  much  less 
frequent  in  adults  than  in  children  ? 

Witness :  Much  less  frequent. 

Mr.  Dix :  What  would  you  call  distinctive  features  of 
scarlet  fever  ? 

Witness :  Fever  with  rash  and  sore  throat. 

Mr.  Dix:  I  suppose  you  mean  high  temperature? 

Witness:  Yes. 

Mr.  Dix:  The  only  one  of  these  characteristics  you 
found  was  sore  throat  ? 

Witness:  Yes. 

Mr.  Dix :  From  what  you  saw  of  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
might  it  have  cleared  up  in  a  day  or  two  ? 

Witness :  Yes,  it  might  simply  have  cleared  up. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Parsons:  Does  the  rash  always 
appear  in  the  case  of  scarlatina  ? 

Witness:  No. 

Mr.  Parsons:  You  have  had  frequent  cases  where 
there  was  no  rash  ? 

Witness :  Yes,  or  very  slight. 

Mr.  Parsons :  Therefore  it  is  not  always  a  distinctive 
feoture  ? 

Witness:  No. 

^Ir.  Parsons:  In  the  case  of  a  fever  pjitie&t,  does 
diarrhoea  modify  the  fever  ? 

Witness:  Yes. 

Mr.  Dix  then  intimated  that  they  admitted  the  en- 
gaging of  the  County  Hotel/bus,  also  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Armstrong  to  a  Newcastle  paper,  dated  September  2, 
also  that  no  notice  was  given  to  the  railway  officials.  He 
would  not  admit  that  Mr.  Ariu'^ong  was  in  charge  of  his 
wife. 
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Arthur  Bryson  was  then  called,  and  said  he  was  the 
^yer  of  the  *bn8  conveying  Mrs.  Armstrong  to  the  train. 
He  said  she  was  wrapped  up. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Diz :  No  case  of  scarlet  fever 
or  scarlatina  had  since  ocoorred  to  any  one  using  the 
l>us.  Mr.  Armstrong  walked  to  the  station.  The  Hsus 
was  not  disinfected,  as  they  had  no  idea  the  lady  was 
snfFering  from  an  infectious  disease  when  she  was  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  Dis  then  said  he  would  admit  that  Mr.  Armstrong 
travelled  in  the  railway  carriage  with  Mrs.  Armstrong 
and  her  daughter  to  Newcastle. 

Dr.  James  Hindhaugh,  M.D.,  said  he  was  resident 
doctor  at  the  Walker  Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases, 
of  which  Mr.  Armstrong  was  the  medical  superintendent. 
He  spoke  to  the  admission  of  Christina  Armstrong  and 
Mrs.  M.  Armstrong  to  the  hospital,  the  former  on  August 
11  and  the  latter  on  August  18,  the  one  suffering  from 
scarlet  fever  and  the  other  from  scarlatina. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Dix :  Mr.  Armstrong  was  presi- 
dent Jor  this  year  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  of  Qreat  Britain,  and  had  been  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Newcastle  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years. 
Witness  iiad  been  Mr.  Armstrong's  assistant  for  fourteen 
months,  and  described  him  as  a  prudent  and  careful  man 
— if  he  erred  on  one  side  or  the  other  it  was  in  that  of 
prudence.  After  Miss  Armstrong  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  in  a  cab  the  conveyance  was  disinfected  by  Mr. 
Armstrong's  orders. 

Dr.  Francis  D.  Richardson  said  he  was  not  now  in 
practice,  but  had  the  degrees  of  M.D.  and  Surgeon.  He 
had  been  in  practice  for  thirty-five  years,  and  during 
that  time  had  had  considerable  experience.  The  charac- 
teristics of  scarlet  fever  were  sore  throat,  rash,  and 
increased  temperature.  Sore  throat  was  a  decided 
characteristic.  In  extremely  mild  cases  the  sore  throat 
might  be  very  slight,  but  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  pulse 
increased  in  frequency.  If  he  had  been  called  into  a  house 
where  there  had  been  a  scarlet  fever  patient  and  found  a 
person  suffering  from  a  sore  throat  he  should  have 
thought  it  a  suspicious  case  indeed,  and  would  have  taken 
proper  precautions. 

Witness,  continuing,  said  the  rash  did  not  appear  until 
the  second  and  sometimes  the  third  day.  Diarrhoea  would 
modify  the  rash. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dix:  Witness  said  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board,  and  moved  the  resolution  to  prose- 
cute Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Dix:  How  many  years  ago  did  you  retire  from 


practice  ? 
Witness : 
Mr.  Dix : 
Witness : 


In  1880. 

You  have  been  out  of  practice  for  nine  years  ? 

Yes. 

Mr.  Dix :  Have  you  given  evidence  as  a  medical  expert 
«ince  that  ? 

Witness :  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Dix :  In  addition  to  moving  the  resolution  to  pro- 
secute Mr.  Armstrong  you  contributed  to  the  newspaper 
correspondence  ? 

Wilnejs:  I  contributed  to  the  Newcastle  papers.  I 
oonsiderod  that  the  attack  Mr.  Armstrong  made  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  Rothbury  was  perfectly  ridiculous, 
and  thf»  consequence  of  it  was  a  very  great  injury  to  the 
inhabifants  of  Rothbury,  who  live  by  letting  lodgings. 
Seveml  people  left,  and  many  who  had  taken  lockings 
^ave  'them  up  in  consequence.  He  had  never  seen  Mr. 
Amifitrong  until  that  day,  and  had  never  heard  of  his 
•existence  until  this  occurred.  It  was  only  as  a  member 
of  tbe  Board  that  he  had  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
matier. 

3$r.  Dix:  Had  you  personal  knowledge  of  the  health  or 
•disease  of  Rothbury  ? 

Witness :  I  have  official  knowledge  of  the  death-rate. 

M[r.  Dix :  Had  you  personal  knowledge  other  than  the 
<dealtii-rate  of  the  health  of  Rothbury  ? 

Vwitness:  No. 

AVr.  Dix:  Will  you  admit  that  Dr.  Jack  is  likely  to 
knolw  more  about  the  health  of  Rothbury  than  yourself  ? 


Witness :  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Dix :  Are  not  the  symptoms  of  sore  throat  com- 
bined with  diarrhoea  consistent  with  a  person  having 
causrht  a  chill  or  suffering  from  some  noxious  effluvia  ? 

Witness:  Oh,  quite. 

Mr.  Dix:  You  have  heard  Dr.  Jack  give  his  evidence 
this  morning,  and  from  anything  he  has  said  do  you  see 
any  symptom  of  scarlet  fever  but  sore  throat  when  he 
visited  her  ? 

Witness:  No. 

Mr.  Dix :  Would  any  medical  practitioner  be  justified 
in  certifying  any  person  suffering  from  a  sore  throat, 
without  higher  temperature,  to  be  suffering  from  scar- 
latina ? 

Witness :  I  don't  think  any  medical  practitioner  woald 
certify  in  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  Dix :  I  ask  you  whether  they  would  be  justified  in 
doing  so. 

Witness :  In  a  scarlet  fever  house,  certainly. 

Mr.  Dix :  That  is  your  opinion  ? 

Witness :  That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Dix :  Although  there  are  other  reasons  to  account 
for  the  sore  throat  ? 

Witness :  If  there  were  other  reasons  to  account  for  the 
sore  throat,  that  would  settle  the  matter. 

Mr.  Dix :  What  do  you  call  a  scarlet  fever  pulse  ? 

Witness :  Increased  frequency  of  pulse  I  call  a  scarlet 
fever  pulse. 

Mr.  Dix  :  Do  not  pulses  in  different  people  vary  ? 

Witness :  No  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Dix :  Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Jack  that  the  rash 
appears  within  24  hours  ? 

Witness:  The  rash  appears  on  the  second  or  third 
day. 

Mr.  Dix :  Have  you  ever  yourself  been  more  than  48 
hours  before  you  could  diagnose  a  case  ? 

Witness :  It  depends  upon  the  case. 

Mr.  Dix:  Sore  throat  occurring  in  a  scarlet  fever 
house  is  sufficient  evidence  to  you  of  scarlet  fever  ? 

Witness:  Yes. 

Mr.  Dix:  Did  you  ever  find  a  case  of  scarlet  fever 
certified  to  be  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  without  high  tem- 
perature ? 

Witness :  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Dix  :  You  don't  know  that  among  medical  men 
48  hours  is  practically  recognized  as  the  outside  period 
that  fever  will  show  itself  after  the  first  symptoms  ? 

Witness :  No,  and  I  don't  believe  it. 

This  concluded  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Dix,  for  the  defence,  said  that  the  onus  in  that  case 
lay  with  the  prosecution  to  satisfy  the  Bench  in  that  pre- 
liminary inquiry  as  to  the  facts  stated  in  the  charge. 
What  were  the  facts  alleged  against  Mr.  Armstrong,  and 
which  constituted  the  case  against  him  ?  They  were  that 
on  Monday  12,  Mrs.  Armstrong  was  made  to  appear  as 
suffering  from  scarlet  fever,  and  he  should  like  the 
Bench  to  bear  in  mind  that  point.  Secondly,  that  she 
was  at  that  time  infectious.  The  third  was  that  she  was 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Armstrong  ;  and,  fourthly,  there  was  the 
obligation  on  his  part  to  notify  to  the  driver  of  the  'bus 
and  the  railway  carriage  that  she  was  suffering  from  an 
infectious  disorder — scarlet  fever ;  and,  fifthly,  that  what 
he  had  done  in  exposing  her  in  these  conveyances  he  had 
done  wilfully.  With  regard  to  that  their  clerk  woxUd 
guide  them,  but  it  must  be  pro^  ed  that  the  defendant 
knew  that  the  person  was  suffering  from  scarlet  fevAr. 
Exposure  was  one  thing.  He  might  go  to^  a  house  and 
induce  a  patient  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  home 
with  him  in  a  *bus,  cab,  or  railway  train,  but  unless 
he  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  although  that 
person  might  be  suffering  from  an  ii^eotious  diseanA, 
of  such  disease,  there  was  a  perfect  answer  to  the 
charge.  Wilful  exposure  would  imply  a  knowledge 
that  Mr.  Armstrong  was  aware  on  the  12th  that  his  wife 
was  suffering  from  scarlet  fever  and  gross  culpability  on 
his  part  in  removing  her.  What  were  the  characteristics 
of  scarlet  fever?  Each  fever  was  marked  by  distinct 
symptoms.     Scarlet,  "  rash,"  fever,  "  high  temperature,'* 
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the  word  explained  itself.  The  general  symptom  was 
sore  throat,  and  high  temperature  bj  itself  was  not  scarlet 
fever.  Even  Dr.  Richardson  himself  said  that  rash  by 
itself  was  not  scarlet  fever.  Medical  men  required  to  see 
the  three  symptoms  marked  rash,  high  temperature,  and 
sore  throat,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  one,  much  more  in 
the  absence  of  any  two,  no  practitioner  would  be  justified 
in  saying  that  any  person  at  that  time  was  sufiFering  from 
scarlet  fever.  And  on  the  Monday,  that  was  the  time  they 
had  to  consider  the  condition  of  Mrs.  Armstrong  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  what  were  her  symptoms  and 
what  was  she  sufiforing  from?  Their  Worships  had 
heard  that  on  the  Friday,  which  was  a  very  wet,  dis- 
agreeable day  in  Rothbury,  she  had  been  sitting  at  an 
open  window  and  caught  a  chill,  suffered  in  consequence, 
and  Mrs.  Armstrong  got  a  sore  throat,  which  she  was  sub- 
ject to.  That  was  on  Friday.  Dr.  Jack — and  he  asked 
them  to  rely  with  regard  to  time  more  upon  his  know- 
ledge than  upon  that  of  Dr.  Richardson — Dr.  Jack,  not  as 
his  witness,  but  as  the  chief  witness  on  whom  the  prose- 
cution relied,  had  said  that  it  was  usual  for  the  rash  in 
scarlet  fever  cases  to  appear  in  24  hours.  That  being  so 
there  was  the  Friday  night,  sore  throat — 24  hours  after- 
wards Saturday.  Suffering  on  Saturday  from  symptoms 
of  diarrhosa,  symptoms  not  of  scarlet  fever  but  of  inhaling 
noxious  effluvia.  After  dealing  with  the  discovery  of 
scarlet  fever  in  his  daughter  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  her  sub- 
sequent removal  to  Walker  Hospital,  and  the  careful  and 
prudent  way  in  which  this  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Dix  asked  was  there  any  reason  why  Mr. 
Armstrong  should  make  a  difference  with  regard  to  his 
wife  than  his  daughter.  Mr.  Dix  then  reviewed  Dr.  Jack's 
evidence.  He  said  Dr.  Jack  was  the  only  witness  which 
the  prosecution  relied  on.  He  was  the  only  man  relied 
upon  by  the  prosecution  to  satisfy  their  Worships  that 
Mrs.  Armstrong  was  suffering  from  scarlet  fever  on  the 
12th.  Had  he  satisfied  them?  Dr.  Jack  had  said  that 
he  saw  nothing  about  Mrs.  Armstrong  to  justify  him  in 
diagnosing  the  case  as  one  of  scarlet  fever.  What  did  he 
find?  Sore  throat  with  symptoms  of  English  cholera, 
but  he  failed  to  find  the  essentials  of  scarlet  fever — in- 
creased temperature  and  rash.  Scarlet  fever  could  never 
be  scarlet  fever  unless  it  contained  the  symptoms  of 
scarlet  fever.  Mr.  Dix  next  pointed  out  that  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong was  accompanied  in  the  railway  carriage  to 
.  Newcastle  by  her  little  daughter,  and  was  met  at  New- 
castle station  by  friends,  and  contended  that  if  Mr. 
Armstrong  had  suspected  his  wife  of  having  scarlet  fever 
he  would  hardly  have  allowed  her  to  associate  with  her 
child  and  friends.  He  contended  that  ne  did  not  want  to 
say  too  much,  but  it  was  a  cruel  prosecution,  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  see  the  origin  of  it.  He  had  read  two 
paragraphs  from  two  letters.  They  were  both  admitted 
to  be  written  by  Mr.  Richardson,  who  was  the  prosecutor. 
Mr.  Dix  said  he  had  brought  witnesses  there;  he  had 
eminent  men  there,  and  if  he  had  called  all  those  who  had 
volunteered  their  services,  even  from  London,  he  should 
have  filled  the  Court,  but  he  thought  he  would  not  find  it 
necessary,  and  had  not  done  so.  He  also  quoted  the 
case  of  the  Wells  Local  Board  against  Bishop  with 
reference  to  '*  being  in  charge  "  of  a  patient. 

The  Bench  retired,  and  after  a  short  deliberation  re- 
turned to  Court,  and 

The  Chairman  said :  The  Bench,  after  fully  consider- 
ing this  case,  have  come  to  the  unanimous  conclusion 
ibkt  the  medical  evidence  is  insufficient  to  maintain  a 
conviction. 

Mr.  Parsons:  Very  well.  Sir. 

Mr.  Dix  afterwards  applied  for  costs,  but 

The  Chairman  said  the  Bench  had  already  considered 
that  matter,  and  bad  decided  that  each  side  should  pay 
their  own. 


POLICE    COURT    CASES. 


Two  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  have,  within  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  occurred  at  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  Portsmouth.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  searching 
inquiry  into  its  sanitary  condition  will  no  longer  be  delayed. 


FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT  (1875). 
An  Equitabls  Dbcibion. 
At  the  Guildhall,  before  Mr.  Alderman  Faudel  Phillips, 
the  Aerated  Bread  Company  (Limited)  were  summoned 
for  having  on  October  80,  at  No  6,  Barbican,  unlawfully 
sold  three  glasses  of  mUk  which  was  not  of  the  nature 
and  quality  demanded  by  complainant.  Mr.  Poland,  0.0., 
represented  the  company ;  Mr.  Vickery  appeared  for  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers.  Arthur  Reginal  Hills,  inspec- 
tor for  the  City  xmder  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  said  thit 
on  October  80  last  he  went  into  a  shop  belonging  to  the 
defendant  company  at  No.  6,  Barbican,  where  he  was 
served  by  Elizabeth  Portsmouth  with  three  glasses  of 
milk,  for  which  he  paid  4^d.  He  emptied  the  contents 
of  the  three  glasses  into  a  clean  can.  He  then  told 
Elizabeth  Portsmouth  that  it  was  intended  for  the  public 
analyst,  at  the  same  time  offering  to  divide  the  milk. 
The  offer  was  accepted.  He  divided  it  into  three 
separate  parts,  which  he  sealed.  One  he  left  at  the 
shop  in  Barbican,  one  he  sent  to  Dr.  W.  Sedgwick 
Saunders,  the  public  analyst ;  the  third  he  now  produced. 
Mr.  Vickery  put  in  the  certificate  of  Dr.  Saunders,  which 
stated  that  the  <*milk  contained  25  per  cent,  of  added 
water.**  Mr.  Poland  said  the  Aerated  Bread  Company 
not  only  traded  as  bakers,  but  supplied  the  public  with 
niilk,  coffee,  and  other  like  refreshments,  and  it  was  the 
very  essence  of  the  management  that  nothing  but  the 
purest  articles  were  sold.  To  insure  the  pureness  of 
milk,  contracts  had  been  entered  into  with  dairymen  in 
the  country.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  had  been  at 
least  one  dishonest  person  in  the  employ  of  the  companv. 
and  the  police  had  been  set  to  watch  the  jpersons  who  htd 
the  carriage  of  the  milk  from  the  Great  Western  Railway 
station  to  the  City.  A  carman  by  the  name  of  Softly 
had  been  charged  with  stealing  milk,  and  Wiltshire, 
another  carman,  had  been  charged  with  receiving  the 
same,  well  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen.  These 
persons  were  committed  by  Mr.  Cooke  for  trial  at  the 
Middlesex  Sessions,  and  Softly,  who  was  m  the  service  of 
the  Aerated  Bread  Company,  was  sentenced  to  six 
months*,  and  Wiltshire  to  nine  months',  each  with  hard 
labour.  On  November  6  it  was  shown  that  Softly  dis- 
posed of  some  milk  to  Wiltshire,  and  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  had  added  water  to  the  chums  in  his  posses- 
sion. Mr.  Cooke,  who  first  had  the  case  before  him, 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  milk  was  tampered  with  in 
the  City.  Since  these  men  were  apprehended  the  milk 
had  been  found  pure.  He  (Mr.  Poland)  contended  that 
this  was  an  exceptional  case.     The  Aerated  Bread  Com- 

£any  could  not  possibly  avoid  such  a  thing.  Of  course 
e  did  not  dispute  the  facts,  but  what  he  did  urge  was 
that  the  company  had  ever  been  most  eager  to  provide 
pure  milk,  but  that  no  amount  of  superviaion  coald 
prevent  such  a  state  of  things  as  had  been  disclosed. 
The  Alderman. — I  have  quite  mado  up  my  mind.  N'J 
doubt  by  law  the  company  is  responsible  for  ths  acts  of 
the  servants,  but  after  the  very  lucid  explanaticB  which 
has  been  made  the  equity  of  the  case  will  be  me'  by  the 
company  paying  the  costs.  The  summons,  thentore,  n 
dismissed.  The  Commissioners,  however,  had  doL*  '^* 
was  their  duty. 

Milk  Adulteration. 
At  Leeds  Town  Hall  Dec.  6,  before  Mr.  Bruce '^ 
stipendiary  magistrate,  William  Lawton,  farmer,  Aotlt^ 
Haigh,  was  summoned  at  the  instance  of  Inspector  Wi*"^ 
for  having  sold  milk  which  contained  16  per  cent,  of  a^ 
water,  in  Low  Road,  Hunslet,  on  Nov.  5.  The  1^ 
Clerk  (Sir  George  Morrison),  who  prosecuted,  said  he* 
not  allege  that  the  d<^fendant,  who  filled  reaponsiblo  )  *" 
lie  positions,  knew  what  had  been  done  by  his  agc^ 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  responsible  for  what  was  d^ 
Mr.  Bairstow,  barrister,  defended,  and  stated  that** 
defendant  bought  the  mHkin^^  (question  from  another  ^ 
son  at  Rothwell  Haigh.  ^It  was  being  distribiiicid   b;* 
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son  and  one  of  his  servants.  So  far  as  Mr.  Lawton  knew, 
no  water  had  been  put  into  the  milk ;  and  the  defendant's 
son  and  the  seryant,  who  were  called,  stated  that  they 
bad  no  knowledge  of  water  having  been  added.  During 
the  hearing  of  the  case,  a  question  arose  as  to  whether 
Inspector  Walker,  in  his  examination-in-chief,  had  stated 
that  he  divided  the  sample  of  milk  he  took  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  defendant's  son,  and  notified  that  it  was  to  be 
.analyzed  by  the  public  analyst.  Mr.  Bestow  contended 
that  he  did  not.  Mr.  Walker  was  recalled,  and  stated 
that  he  asked  the  defendant's  son  to  see  him  separate  the 
milk,  and  informed  him  that  it  was  for  analysis.  Mr. 
Bairstow  commented  on  the  fact  that  this  had  only  come 
out  when  the  inspector  was  recalled.  He  then  read  the 
14th  section  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which  runs  as 
ioUows : — **  The  person  purchasing  any  article  with  the 
intention  of  submitting  the  same  for  analysis  shall,  after 
the  purchase  has  been  completed,  forthwith  notify  the 
seller,  or  his  agent  selling  the  article,  his  intention  to 
have  the  same  analyzed  by  the  public  analyst,  and  shall 
offer  to  divide  the  article  into  three  parts  then  and  there." 
He  urged  that  Mr.  Walker  did  not  forthwith  notify  the 
seller's  agent  of  his  intention  to  have  it  analyzed,  and  did 
not  offer  to  divide  the  article  into  three  parts.  His  Wor- 
ship said  the  case  was  one  of  importance.  It  was  cer- 
tainly the  fact  that  in  his  evidence-in-chief,  Inspector 
Walker  did  not  mention  that  he  had  told  the  lad  that  he 
was  going  to  have  the  milk  analyzed.  It  was  not  at  all 
unlikely  for  a  man  so  accustomed  to  deal  with  these  cases 
to  miss  a  part  of  what  was  technical  proof  without  think- 
ing of  it.  Looking  at  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  whole  thing  should  be  done  in  the  actual 
presence  of  the  person  who  was  to  be  charged.  That 
was  not  done  in  this  case,  and  on  that  ground  he  should 
dismiss  the  summons.  The  Town  Clerk  asked  his  Wor- 
ship to  state  a  case.  Mr.  Bruce  said  he  would  consider 
the  matter. 

MARGARINE  ACT  (1888). 

At  Stockton,  16  shopkeepers  were  charged  with  selling 
margarine  without  having  a  paper  marked  *'  margarine  " 
in  letters  of  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  the 
proceedings  being  instituted  by  the  corporation,  for  whom 
Mr.  Pearson,  inspector  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
appeared.  A  fine  of  10s.  and  costs  was  imposed  in  each 
case,  defendants  not  having  previously  been  charged 
before  the  Bench. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT  (1876). 
Exposing  Diseased  Meat  foe  Sale. 
At  the  Knaresborough  Petty  Sessions,  on  November  20, 
before  Richard  Ellis,  Esq.  (Chairman),  J.  D.  Dent,  A.  S. 
Lawson,  and  A.  S.  Myrtle,  R.  Paver  Crow,  and  H. 
Williams,  Esqs.,  John  Johnson,  farmer  and  butcher, 
Scotton,  near  Knaresborough,  was  charged  by  William 
Gray,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Knaresborough  Union 
R.S.A.,  under  the  117th  Section  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  with  exposing  unsound  meat  for  sale,  the  penalty 
for  which  he  was  liable  being  £20. 

On  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  Mr.  F.  Barber  asked  the 
Bench  to  impose  such  a  penalty  as  would  make  the  case 
an  example  for  others  not  to  commit  the  offence,  and  so 
that  the  public  health  should  not  be  endangered  by  such 
offence  being  committed.     Mr.  A.  W.  Gilling  defended. 

Mr.  Gray  stated  that  on  November  14  he  visited  a 
slaughter-house  belonging  to  the  defendant,  where  he 
found  the  carcase  of  a  beast  which  he  was  not  satisfied 
about.  The  carcase  was  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way, 
ready  for  sale,  and  appeared  to  have  been  skilfully  done, 
it  being  divided  and  hung  up,  and  the  fore-quarters 
sheeted.  The  premises  where  the  carcase  was  found  had 
been  used  for  years  as  a  slaughter-house.  The  carcase 
was  not  a  healthy  one  in  his  opinion,  that  it  was  soft  and 
flabby,  and  gave  off  a  very  sickly  smell.  As  he  was 
leaving  the  premises,  he  met  the  defendant,  who  said  it 
-was  a  beast  that  they  had  killed  on  Sunday  morning  that 
had  a  stoppage  in  the  bowc!s  ;  he  also  said  that  he  was 


going  to  salt  it  for  his  own  family,  and  did  not  intend  to 
offer  it  for  sale.  The  same  day  he  caused  the  carcase  to 
be  carried  before  a  magistrate,  who  made  an  order  for  it 
to  be  destroyed. 

Gross-examined:  The  fore-quarters  were  particularly 
affected,  but,  as  for  the  feet,  he  did  not  see  them.  The 
lungs  were  not  there,  and  the  defendant  said  that  he  had 
given  them  to  the  dogs.  The  defendant  admitted  that 
the  animal  was  killed  on  the  previous  Sunday.  The 
reason  why  the  defendant  would  keep  the  carcase  so  long 
was  probably  that  there  was  only  a  small  sale  in  the 
village  until  the  end  of  the  week.  Could  not  give  any 
reason  why  the  beast  was  not  killed  later  in  the  week. 
The  defendant  also  gave  another  statement  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  going  to  bury  it. 

Dr.  Cautley,  medical  officer  of  health,  stated  that  on 
the  above  date  he  saw  the  carcase  of  the  beast  referred 
to.  He  corroborated  the  inspector's  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  carcase  was  prepared  for  sale, 
and  considered  it  unfit  for  human  food.  The  carcase  had 
a  sickly  smell,  and  was  quite  soft.  It  appeared  to  have 
had  some  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  defendant  told 
him  (witness)  that  the  beast  had  been  amiss  all  summer. 
He  might  say  that  the  internal  organs  were  not  there. 

T.  0.  Toope,  veterinary  surgeon,  Knaresborough,  was 
of  opinion  that  the  animal  was  attacked  with  some  febrile 
disease,  probably  of  the  lungs.  Could  not  say  exactly 
what  the  disease  was.  The  carcase  was  unfit  for  human 
food,  and  gave  off  a  faint  smell ;  he  asked  for  the  lungs 
and  internal  parts,  but  he  could  not  obtain  thorn. 

This  closed  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and  for  the 
defence 

Mr.  Gilling  contended  that  the  defendant  was  not 
a  butcher,  and  the  description  on  the  summons  was 
wrong.  He  contended  that  there  had  been  no  intention 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  sell  the  car- 
case of  the  beast  which  was  found  in  his  slaughter-house. 
The  animal  was  killed  on  the  Sunday,  and  it  had  been 
kept  until  the  Thursday,  so  that  the  inspector  or  anybody 
else  could  see  it.  Besides,  the  defendant  had  some  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  meat  was  diseased  or  not.  In  con- 
clusion, he  remarked  that  defendant  had  never  been 
charged  with  a  similar  offence  before,  and  he  asked  them 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  which  there  was  in 
the  matter. 

The  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Bench,  said  they  were 
convinced  that  the  case  against  the  defendant  was  clearly 
made  out,  and  that  he  had  intended  it  for  sale.  He  would 
be  fined  in  the  mitigated  penalty  of  £5,  and  the  costs 
would  amount  to  £4  lis.  The  Chairman  remarked  that 
it  was  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  expose  unsound  meat  for 
sale  as  the  defendant  had  done. 

Bad  Meat  Cases. 
At  Stockton  Police  Court,  before  Messrs.  William 
Benington  and  P.  Dennes,  William  Waller,  butcher,  the 
Shambles,  was  charged  with  exposing  unsound  beef  for 
sale,  and  with  obstructing  Mr.  .^ohn  Pearson,  sanitary 
inspector,  whilst  he  was  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
Mr.  Malcolm  defended.  On  Dec.  7,  Mr.  Pearson  visited 
the  Stork  and  Castle  Inn  Yard  slaughter-house,  and  there 
found  a  beast  belonging  to  the  defendant  in  course  of 
being  dressed  by  a  slaughterman  named  Callendar.  The 
carcase  was  very  emaciated,  and  the  animal  had  suffered 
from  extensive  tubercular  disease.  It  was  condemned  by 
Dr.  Clegg,  borough  medical  officer,  and  Mr.  T.  Elliott, 
veterinary  surgeon,  as  being  totally  unfit  for  human  food. 
The  inspector  went  to  seek  a  cart  to  convey  the  carcase 
to  some  place  for  destruction,  and  during  his  absence 
attempts  were  made  to  destroy  the  signs  of  disease,  a  por- 
tion of  the  lungs  being  concealed  in  the  blood-pit.  When 
the  inspector  returned,  and  was  about  to  take  possession 
of  the  carcase,  the  defendant  threatened  to  fell  him  with 
a  stick.  Mr.  Malcolm  said  the  defendant  gave  a  fair 
price  for  the  animal,  and  it  appeared  to  be  healthy.  He 
argued  also  that  tuberculosis  did  not  necessarily  make 
an  animal  unfit  for  human  consumption.  Superintendent 
Bell  said  the  defendant  was  convicted  of  a  similar  offence 
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in  1880,  and  was  fined  £2,  including  costs.  The  Bench 
now  fined  him  £10  and  £2  6s.  costs  for  having  nnsonnd 
beef  in  his  possession,  or  two  months'  imprisonment  in 
default  of  payment;  and  for  obstructing  the  inspector 
they  fined  him  £1  and  ISs.  costs,  or  a  month. 

Sepabate  Draikaob. 
Alfred  Heaver,  a  builder,  of  St.  John's  Road,  Clapham 
Junction,  appeared  to  answer  a  summons  charging  him 
'*nth  constructing  a  drain  to  a  house  in  Rosebery  Road, 
Fulham,  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  Vestry.  Mr. 
Blanco  YHiite  appeared  to  support  the  summons,  and  Mr. 
Lankester  for  the  defendant.  In  opening  the  case« 
Air.  White  said  a  pipe  was  passed  under  the  party  wall 
connecting  the  drain  in  the  adjoining  house.  Notice  was 
given  to  the  defendant  that  the  work  would  not  bo  passed, 
but  instead  of  any  alteration  being  mado,  the  dr;iin  was 
covered  over,  thereby  constituting  a  second  offenoo.  The 
directions  of  the  Vestry  were  that  a  di*iiin  should  not  be 
covered  in  until  it  had  been  inspected  and  properly  passed. 
The  surveyor  had  an  interview  with  the  defendant  and 
pressed  upon  him  to  put  the  drain  in  proper  order. 
The  defendant  then  said  if  the  proceedings  were  with- 
drawn he  would  do  tbo  work,  otherwise  he  would  not. 
When  he  found  that  he  was  incurring  certain  penalties  the 
matter  was  put  right.  Mr.  White  pressed  for  a  convic- 
tion, urging  that  the  defendant  ought  not  to  escape  the 
penalty  because  the  works  had  been  construed.  Mr. 
Worrington,  the  surveyor,  gave  evidence  to  bear  out  the 
opening  statement.  Mr.  Curtis-Bennett  looked  at  the 
plans  approvprl  by  the  Vestry,  and  said  they  represented 
the  drainage  of  two  houses  into  one  drain.  Mr.  Worring- 
ton pointed  out  that  the  junction  of  the  drains  of  the  two 
houses  was  outside  the  boundary  wall.  Practicallv  there 
was  separate  drainage  to  each  house.  Mr.  Curtis-Bennett 
said  the  regulations  required  separate  drainage  to  each 
house.  What  was  the  use  of  having  regulations  if  they 
were  not  complied  with  ?  In  the  event  of  a  stoppage  in 
the  drain  two  houses  would  become  blocked.  Other  evi- 
dence having  been  given,  Mr.  Lankester  submitted  that 
p  technical  offence  only  had  been  committed.  Mr.  Curtis- 
Bennett,  in  reviewing  the  evidence,  dwelt  upon  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  a  departure  in  the  works  by  the 
juncture  being  made  in  the  precincts  of  the 'premises 
where  the  Vestry  had  no  power  of  access.  He  said  it 
was  most  important  for  the  well-being  of  the  metropolis 
that  every  house  should  have  direct  communication  into 
the  sewers,  and  so  long  as  he  presided  at  that  Court  he 
was  determined  to  have  the  law  carried  out  strictly.  He 
did  not  think  that  a  technical  offence  only  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  fined  the  defendant  £10. 


WOBKINO  OF  THE    NOTIFICATION  OF    DISEASES   ACT. 

At  Dalston,  Peter  Benz,  a  working  baker,  living  in 
Oldfield  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  was  summoned  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  contribute  towards  the  cost  of 
Clara  Benz.  his  daughter,  at  present  an  inmate  of  the 
Eastern  Fever  Hospital.  Mr.  Alfred  Rusby,  collector  to 
the  guardians,  supported  the  summons,  and  the  defen- 
dant was  represented  by  his  wife.  It  appeared  that  the 
child  was  seized  with  fever  in  October  last,  and  removed 
to  the  hospital  against  the  parents'  wish. 

Mr.  Corser:  The  child  having  been  taken  away  without 
the  consent  of  the  parents,  can  the  guardians  call  upon 
them  for  support  ? 

Mr.  Rusby :  The  Notification  of  Diseases  Act  recently 
passed,  gives  the  guardians  power  to  recoup  themselves. 
The  guardians  thought  Is.  6d.  a  week  for  the  girl  would 
be  a  fair  amount. 

Mrs.  Benz :  My  husband  has  24s.  a  week. 

Mr.  Corser  said  the  child  had  been  taken  away  for  the 
public  good  to  prevent  infection,  and  he  thought  the 
public  ought  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Rusby  said  the  child  cost  the  parish  7s.  a  week, 
and  would  cost  more  than  Is.  6d.  to  be  kept  at  home. 

Mr.  Corser  thought  the  matter  hard  on  poor  people, 
bmt  as  he  had  no  alternative  than  to  make  an  order,  it 
it  would  be  for  6d.  a  week,  and  no  costs  would  be  granted. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Audi  alteram  partem. 

[iill  oommunioaHont  must  bear  tlie  signature  0/  ths  writers,  ihongh 
not  necessarily  for  publieafum.] 

INSPECTORS  OF  NUISANCES  AND  THEIR  MODE 

OF  APPOINTMENT. 
The  ways  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are  truly  mys- 
terious. If,  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  were 
efficient,  public  bodies  would  be  disposed  to  speak  with 
respect  of  their  action  and  look  upon  the  Board  as  a 
veritable  pater-familias  ;  but  is  the  Board  not  looked 
upon  much  too  often  by  local  authorities  in  a  derisive 
manner:  when  the  Board  should  be  strong  it  is  weak, 
and  when  early  decision  is  required  it  is  still  unable, 
Morpheus-like,  to  shake  off  its  lethargy  and  hereditary 
maundering. 

The  Local  Government  Board  should  be,  and  doubtless 
is,  above  parties,  and  it  should  instil  this  principle  into  all 
bodies  under  it.  But  how  often  is  its  action  the  reverse  ? 
Take  the  mode  of  appointment  and  reappointment  of 
inspectors  of  nuisances,  and  we  shall  see  that  its  action  is 
in  an  indirect  manner  most  unfortunate. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Sanitaby  Record  you  gave 
an  instance  of  this,  where  three  combined  authorities 
wished  to  reappoint  their  inspector  for  three  years  instead 
of  one  year  as  heretofore.  But  when  the  notice  of  re- 
appointment was  sent  up  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
it  meekly  said  that  it  could  not  sanction  the  reappoint- 
ment for  a  longer  period  than  one  year,  as  that  was  the 
term  for  which  the  inspector  was  originally  appointed. 
So  that  if  the  inspector  had  been  originally  appointed  for 
a  fortnight  then  the  Local  Government  Board  would  not, 
in  the  height  of  its  weakness,  sanction  his  reappointment 
for  a  longer  period  than  a  fortnight  I  Does  it  not  appear 
that  the  Local  Government  Board,  instead  of  making 
inspectors  free  from  the  machinations  of  members  of 
authorities,  under  whom  they  are  engaged  and  with 
whom  they  may  have  fallen  foul  in  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  their  duties,  make  them  as  directly  subject 
to  these  offended  members  as  possible  ? 

I  would  further  instance  this  in  the  requirement  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  that  inspectors  must  be  appointed 
for  a  definite  period^  and  this,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  w 
only  for  one  year.  Then,  where  the  inspector  is  appointed, 
as  frequently  happens,  by  two  or  more  combined  authori- 
ties, he  has  first  of  all  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of 
appointment  by  the  Joint  Committee,  then  again  by  ea^ 
of  the  several  authorities  in  turn :  and  when  he  is  appointed 
by  three  authorities,  then  the  farce  is  enacted  by  foor 
authorities  every  year,    uiymz-eu  uy  ^...jx_y'x_>' pt  1.^^ 
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The  result  of  all  this  U  that  if  the  inspector  has  been 
conscientious  and  done  his  duty  honestly  and  fearlessly, 
he  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  some  member  or 
members  are  owners  of  some  unsanitary  dwellings,  and 
80  these  delinquent  members  have  a  fine  opportunity  for 
avengement ;  throw  mud  at  him  as  freely  as  possible,  or 
more,  secure  his  dismissal.  Is  not  all  this  a  most  disagree- 
able ordeal,  and  how  many  inspectors  are  there  who  rise 
aboTO  the  temptation  to  wink  at  the  malpractices  of 
members,  rather  than  submit  to  the  loss  of  their  posi- 
tions ;  or  if  it  docs  not  reach  this  point,  it  does  to  the 
formation  of  cliques  against  him  and  insult  at  the 
meetings. 

For  my  own  part  I  made  it  a  rule  years  ago  to  act 
regardless  of  fear  or  favour,  and  to  tell  members  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  set  an  example  to  others  in  having  their 
property  free  from  sanitary  defects.  This  has  acted  very 
beneficially.  Of  course,  in  a  few  cases  their  dignity  and 
pockets  have  been  wounded ;  but  the  gain  in  influence  and 
respect  has  been  great. 

I  have,  however,  knowledge  of  many  inspectors,  and  it 
is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  that  they  dare  not 
act  impartially  to  members  and  non-members  alike 
through  fear  of  losing  their  office. 

Now  there  is  no  officer  of  a  local  authority  who  has  to 
come  more  in  conflict  with  its  members  than  the 
inspector  of  nuisances,  and  yet  to  the  discredit  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  there  is  no  other  officer  whose 
tenure  is  so  uncertain  as  his.  If  the  local  inspectors  fail 
sometimes  in  carrying  out  their  duties  equitably  and  firmly 
the  blame  must  be  laid  to  the  doors  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  whose  antiquated  and  effete  precedents  are 
inexplicable  and  really  absurd. 

One  word  more,  the  title  "  inspector  of  nuisances  "  is  a 
most  unforttmate  one  ;  it  is  also  very  inappropriate  and  a 
misnomer,  and  the  sooner  a  more  sensible  and  euphonious 
name  is  substituted  for  the  practical  health  officer  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  status  of  the  body. 

These  are  matters  which  can  be  remedied :  but  how  ? 
Let  the  Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors,  which 
is  now  a  large  and  united  body,  include  them  in  their  pro- 
gramme; work  heartily  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances, 
and  the  result  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 
I  am, 

Tours,  &c., 

Mem.  San.  Inst. 


"UMBRAGEOUS  HAM." 

In  Thomson's  Seasons,  a  work  not  much  known  to  the 
readers  of  King  Solomon^s  Mines,  or  JJr.  Jekytl  and  Mr. 
Hyde,  but  one  which  enjoyed  popularity  in  its  day,  the 
poet,  speaking  of  a  locality  which  lies  within  easy  reach 
of  Twickenham  and  Richmond,  invokes  •*  the  friendly 
gloom  that  hides  umbrageous  Ham." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  gloom  that 
hid  Ham  in  Thomson's  days,  this  district  revels  in  a 
gloom  now  which  is  by  no  means  friendly  in  character 
either  to  man  or  beast  condemned  to  live  within  its 
borders. 

The  Mansion  House  Council  on  the  Dwellings  of  the 
People  does  not  concern  itself  as  a  rule  with  extra 
metropolitan  parishes,  having  more  than  enough  to  do 
with  its  limited  means  in  stirring  up  local  authorities 
in  the  metropolis  itself.  We  have,  however,  been  ap- 
pealed to  so  frequently  for  aid  in  bringing  to  light  the 
msanitary  conditions  of  Ham  that  we  consented  last 
August  to  make  a  special  survey  of  this  locality.  The 
particular  reason  for  our  yielding  to  the  importunities  of 
our  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  was  that  scarlet  fever, 
typhoid  fever,  and  diphtheria  had  been  pretty  plentiful 
in  the  village  the  previous  summer  (ending  fatally  in 
some  cases),  and  that  they  had  reappeared  at  the 
beginning  of  this  summer. 

A  fortnight's  close  inspection  revealed  the  fact  that 
there  is  practically  no  system  of  drainage  in  the  place. 
Out  of  a  bundled  cottages  visited  not  one  was  furnished 
with  a  water  supply  to  the  water  closets.     A  great  many 


of  the  cisterns  for  drinking  water  had  no  covers,  and 
cesspools,  the  only  method  for  removing  night  soil,  were 
dangerously  close  to  the  cottages.  In  some  cases  they 
were  not  more  than  three  feet  away.  Worst  of  all  those 
cesspools  were  apparently  emptied,  in  many  cases,  only 
after  a  lapse  of  years,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  are  ever  emptied  at  all.  Many  of  the  old 
cottages  obtain  their  water  from  wells  surrounded  by 
these  same  cesspools,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  infec- 
tious diseases  have  ever  found  a  place,  but  that  they 
have  ever  been  absent  from  Ham.  In  one  plaee  the 
boards  of  the  water-closet  were  wide  aparc,  and  the 
stench  arising  from  the  deposits  beneath  the  floor  were 
horribly  offensive.  Dustbins  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  This  state  of  things  will  appear  incredible  to 
many  who  have  been  accustomed  to  picture  rural  inno- 
cence and  bliss  as  prevailing  at  *' umbrageous  Ham." 

It  will  excite  indignation  when  it  is  known  that  the 
attention  of  the  local  sanitary  authority  has  been  fre- 
quently called  to  this  state  of  things  without  any 
attempt  whatever  being  made  to  remedy  them.  The 
Local  Board  of  Health  (!)  consists  of  ten  members,  with 
the  vicar  as  chairman.  Their  officers  are  a  clerk,  an 
inspector,  and  a  medical  officer  of  health,  who  no  doubt 
holds  a  similar  appointment  in  adjacent  parishes.  This 
official  receives  £10  lOs.  a  year  as  salary  I  The  inspector 
is  collector,  surveyor,  and  inspector,  is  a  son  of  a  member 
of  the  board,  and  is  himself  a  builder  and  small  property 
owner.  It  is  an  expensive  process  to  set  a  Government 
inspector  to  work,  and  for  so  small  a  place  this  surely 
should  be  unnecessary.  I  appeal  to  you,  therefore,  to  lend 
your  aid  in  evoking  such  an  amount  of  feeling  as  shall 
arouse  this  Board  of  Health  to  a  sense  of  its  duties. 
Failing  this,  it  will  only  remain  for  this  council,  or  for 
some  public-spirited  inhabitants  of  the  district,  to  appeal 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  exercise  their  powers 
of  control  over  a  board  which  possesses  so  little  sense  of 
its  responsibilities. 

JouN  Hamer, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Mansion 
House  Council  on  the  Dwellings 

Nov.  20,  1889.  cf  the  People. 


LABELLING  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD. 
In  the  Margarine  Act,  and  in  the  more  recent  Sale  of 
Horse-flesh  Act,  the  legislature  has  directed  that  the 
seller  shall,  by  label  conspicuously  displayed,  correctly 
describe  the  article  sold.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
this  principle  should  be  extended  to  other  articles  of 
food,  and  that  all  parcels  or  vessels  in  or  from  which 
such  articles  are  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  should  bear  a 
conspicuous  label  correctly  describing  the  contents. 
The  following  instance,  many  similar  to  which  will 
readily  occur  to  those  of  your  readers  having  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  will  show  the  need  for 
such  an  extension  of  the  law.  I  apply  for  a  sample  of 
milk  to  a  milkman  who  is  delivering  at  his  customers* 
doors.  He  prepares  to  supply  me  from  a  special  can 
which  he  carries  for  the  purpose.  I  refuse  this,  and 
desire  to  be  supplied  from  the  can  I  saw  him  use.  He 
thereupon  produces  a  written  slip  declaring  that  that 
particular  can  contains  milk  and  water,  and  although  he 
admits  to  me  that  he  has  not  informed  his  customers  of 
that  fact,  I  am  helpless.  Such  fraud  would  be  prevented 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
greatly  facilitated  if  « labelling  "  were  compulsory. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  your  readers  who  have 
the  opportunity  may  take  steps  to  secure  this  needful 
extension  of  the  law. 

W.  W.    WEiT. 

Walthamstow,  Nov.  27,  1889. 


Royal  Colleob  of  Subosons  in  Ibbland. — Mr. 
James  Harry  Poland,  M.R.C.S.  and  L.S.A.Lond.,  Surgeon 
Superintendent  Queensland  Emigration  Service,  having 
passed  the  necessary  examination,  has  been  granted  the 
Diploma  in  Public  Health  ofi^jtio^J^ilege:^!^^ 
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DWELLINGS  OF  THE   LABOURINO 

CLASSES. 

Thk  following  circular  letter  has  been  addressed  by  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  every 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority  in  England  and  Wales : — 

Local  Oovemment  Board,  Whitehall, 
Sir,  December  a,  1889. 

The  Local  Oovemment  Board  have  under  their  coumdera- 
tion  the  great  and  pressing  question  of  the  housing  of  the 
labouring  classes.  They  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  large 
number  of  the  working  ponulation  of  this  country  axe  at  present 
housed  in  tenements,  which  are  either  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
or  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  distinctly  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  the  inmates.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  gravity  of  the  evils 
which  result  from  tha  insanitary  condition  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  or  of  the  abilitv  of  sanitary  aatiiorities,  by  a  strenuous 
and  judicious  exercise  of  the  powers  which  the  Legislature  has 
confcrrad  on  them  for  this  purpose,  to  effect  a  very  materiftl  im> 
provoment  in  the  present  condition  of  these  dwellings.  The 
Board  deem  it  right,  therefore,  sgain  to  bring  specially  under  the 
attention  of  sanitary  authorities  the  duties  which  are  imposed  on 
them  by  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1885,  and  the 
very  large  statutory  powers  which  they  possess  in  relation  to  this 
matter. 

Section  7  of  the  Act  in  question,  which  was  enacted  in  accord- 
ance with  a  recommendation  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Boyal 
Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  expressly 
declares  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  local  authority  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  laws  relating  to  public  health  and  local 
government,  to  put  in  force,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may 
arise,  the  powers  with  which  they  arc  invest^ed,  so  as  to  secure 
the  proper  sanitary  condition  of  all  i)remisc3  within  the  area 
under  their  control. 

Every  sanitary  authority  has  the  power,  under  the  Public 
H'ialth  Act,  1875,  of  taking  summary  proceedin.^s  for  the  closing 
of  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  for  the  abatement  of 
over-crowding  in  any  house  in  their  district.  As  the  sanitary 
a'lthoritv  are  aware,  that  Act  in  express  terms  declar  js  that  it 
shall  be  the  dut^  of  every  sanitanr  authority  to  cause  u>  be  mode 
from  time  to  time  inspection  of  their  district,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  what  nuisances  exist  calling  for  abatement,  and  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
abatement  of  nuiiiances. 

The  word  "  nuisance  "  includes  "  any  premises  in  such  a  state 
OS  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,"  and  '*  any  house  or 
part  of  a  house  so  over-crowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  whether  or  not  members  01  the 
same  family." 

i  f  after  notice  from  the  sanitary  authoritv  a  nuisance  is  not 
abated,  or  if  after  notice  it  is  abated,  but  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
authority,  likely  to  recur  on  the  same  premises,  it  in  their  duty 
to  institute  proceedings  before  justices.  The  justices  are 
empowered  by  their  order  to  require  the  person  on  whom 
the  order  is  made  *'  to  comply  with  all  or  any  of  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  notice  or  otherwise  to  abate  the  nuisance 
within  a  time  specitied  in  the  order,  and  to  do  any  works  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose."  They  may  also  make  an  order  prohibi- 
ting the  recurrence  of  the  nuisance,  and  directing  the  execution 
of  any  works  necessary  *'to  prevent  the  recurrence;"  or  they 
may  make  an  "  order  both  requiring  abatement  and  prohibiting 
the  recurrence  of  the  nuisance."  By  the  orvler  the  justices  may 
impose  a  penalty  not  e:k.ceeding  £5  on  the  person  on  whom  the 
order  is  made. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  justices  the  nuisance  is  such  as  to 
render  the  house  unfit  for  human  habitation,  they  may  prohibit 
its  beiiii;  used  for  that  purpose  until  it  is  rendered  iit  for  habita- 
tion, and  in  that  case  the  house  may  not  be  let  or  inhabited  until 
by  a  further  order  the  justices  have  declared  that  it  is  habitable. 
A  person  not  obeying  an  order  for  abatement,  if  he  fails  to  satisfy 
the  justices  that  no  has  used  all  duo  diligence  to  carry  out  the 
order,  is  liable  for  every  such  offence  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
10s.  per  day  during  the  default,  and  a  person  knowingly  or  wilfully 
acting  contrary  to  an  order  of  probibition  is  liable  to  a  jienalty 
not  exceeding  20s.  per  day  during  such  contrary  action.  And  in 
the  case  of  such  default  the  authority  may  enter  the  premises  to 
which  the  order  relates,  and  abate  the  nuisance,  and  do  whatever 
may  be  necessary  in  the  execution  of  the  order,  charging  the  cost 
to  the  person  on  whom  the  order  is  made. 

When  two  convictions  in  respect  of  the  over-crowding  of  the 
sam  J  premises  have  taken  place  within  a  period  of  three  months, 
whether  the  persons  convicted  were  or  %vere  not  the  same,  the 
justices  may  order  the  closing  of  the  house  for  such  time  as  they 
m^'  deem  necessary. 

Tlie  above  provisions  have  been  found  in  practice  to  afford  a 
simi)]e  and  comparatively  inexpensive  means  of  procedure,  by 
which  a  sanitorr  authority  can,  in  grovs  cases  of  sanitary  neglect, 
cou'j'cl  Jandlords  either  to  make  their  houses  tit  for  human  habi- 
tation or  to  close  them ;  and  by  which  the  over-crowding  of 
houses  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  dangerous  or  x>roju«Iicial  to  the 
health  of  the  inmates  can  be  prevented. 

In  addition  to  these  powers,  section  90  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  us  amended  by  section  8  of  the  Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes  Act,  1885,  enables  every  sanitary  a-ithority  to  make 
bye-laws,  enforceable  by  penalties,  for  the  re^stration  and  resni- 
lation  of  houses  let  in  lodgin'^s  or  occupied  by  members  of  more 
"tban  one  family,  for  preventing  over-crowding  therein,  and  for 
securing  their  being  kept  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  state.  The 
Act  also  contiins  i)ro visions  prohibiting,  except  in  the  Cicop- 


tional  coses  therein  mentioned,  the  occupation  of  cellar  dwel- 
lings, and  conferring  on  sanitary  authonties  wide  powers  of 
regulation  and  control  as  regards  common  lodging-honses. 

Apart,  moreover,  from  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  uumeroos 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  from  time  to  time  been  passed,  with 
special  reference  to  the  housing  of  the  labouring  ciasaes,  which 
have  largelv  increased  the  powers  of  sanitary  authorities  for 
dealing  witn  this  important  question.  For  example,  under  the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts,  1868  to  1885,  usuallv  known  as  Torrens' 
Acts,  urban  sanitary  authorities  are  enabled  not  only  to  secure 
the  improvement  or  demolition  of  houses  which  are  "  in  a  state 
dangerous  to  health,  so  as  to  be  undt  for  human  habitation,"  bat 
also  to  deal  with  any  "obstructive  building,"  i.«.  a  building 
which,  although  not  in  itself  unfit  for  human  habitation,  ii  so 
situated  that,  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  other  buildings,  it 
stops  ventilation  or  otherwise  makes  or  conduces  to  make  such 
other  buildings  to  be  in  a  condition  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
or  prevents  proper  measures  from  being  cairied  into  effect  for 
remedying  tne  evils  oomplained  of  in  respect  of  such  other 
buildings. 

Under  these  Acts  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
to  report  in  writing  to  the  urban  sanitaij  authority  any  premises 
in  the  district  coming  under  either  01  t^e  above  descriptions ; 
and  the  authority  are  required  to  refer  this  report  to  a  surveyor 
or  engineer,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  in  the  case  of  any 
bouse  alleged  to  be  unot  for  human  habitation,  whether  the 
causes  of  the  evils  complained  of  can  be  remedied  by  structural 
alterations  and  improvements,  or  whether  the  premises  ought  to 
be  demolished,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  building  reported  to  be  an 
"  obstructive  building,"  whether  the  surveyor  or  engineer  cor- 
roborates the  statements  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  snd 
what,  in  his  opinion,  will  be  the  probable  cost  of  acquiring  the 
lands  on  which  the  building  is  erected  and  of  puUitag  down  the 
building.  In  the  ormer  case,  if  the  surveyor  or  engineer  reports 
that  the  evils  complained  of  can  be  remedied  by  structural  altera- 
tions or  improvements,  the  sanitary  authority  may  require  the 
owner  to  execute  them,  and  on  default  they  may  order  the  closing 
or  the  demolition  of  the  premises,  or  may  themselves  execute  the 
necessary  works  at  the  expense  ot  the  owner.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  report  of  the  engineer  or  surveyor  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  premises  should  be  demolished,  they  may  order  the 
demolition  of  the  premises,  and,  on  default  of  the  owner,  msy 
themselves  take  down  and  remove  them.  In  the  case  of  an  *'  ob- 
structive building."  the  reports  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
and  of  the  surveyor  or  engineer  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  sanitary  authority ;  and  if  the  authority  decide  to  adopt 
them,  thev  may  require  the  demolition  of  the  building,  (n  that 
event,  if  the  owner  elects  to  retain  the  site,  they  must  pay  com- 
pensation for  the  demolition.  Otherwise  they  may  themselvei 
pure  have  the  site. 

Furtnci*  large  powers  for  dealing  with  insanitary  dwellings  art 
conferred  on  all  urban  sanitary  authorities  by  the  Artisans*  and 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Improvement  Acts.  1875  to  181*5,  commonly 
known  as  Cross's  Acts,  llie  objects  of  these  Acts  are  described 
in  the  preamble  to  the  Act  of  i8«,  which  recites  that  various 
portions  of  many  cities  and  boroughs  are  so  built,  and  the  build- 
ings thereon  are  so  denselv  inhabited,  as  to  be  highly  injurious  to 
the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  inhabitants :  that  there  are 
in  such  areas  a  great  number  of  houses,  courts,  and  alleys,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  want  of  light,  air,  ventilation,  or  proper  con- 
veniences, or  from  other  causes,  ore  untit  for  human  habitatioii, 
and  fevers  and  diseases  are  constantly  generated  there,  causing 
death  and  loss  of  health,  not  only  in  the  courts  and  alleys,  but 
also  in  other  parts  of  such  cities  and  boroughs :  that  it  often 
happens  that,  owing  to  the  above  (Circumstances,  and  to  the  fact 
that  such  i.ouses,  courts,  and  alleys,  are  the  proi)ert3-  of  several 
owners,  it  is  not  in  the  ix>wer  of  anv  one  owner  to  moke  such 
alterations  as  oi'C  necessary  for  the  public  health :  and  that  it  ii 
necessary  for  the  public  health  that  many  of  such  houses,  courts, 
and  aUeys,  should  be  pulled  down,  and  that  such  areas  should  be 
reconstructed,  and  that,  in  connection  with  the  reconstruction  <rf 
those  areas,  it  is  expedient  that  provision  be  mode  for  dwelling* 
for  the  working  class  who  may  be  displocetl  in  consequence 
thereof.  These  Acts  are,  in  fact,  inten  e<l  to  enable  urban  sani- 
tary authorities  to  deal  on  a  large  scale  with  similar  evila  to  those 
with  which  Torrens'  Acts  are  designed  to  cope  on  a  small  scale, 
and  to  afford  a  remedy  in  cases  where  the  mischief  to  be  cured  is 
not  such  as  can  be  effectually  met  by  proceedings  against  indi- 
vidual owners  in  re8i>ect  of  rai*:icular  houses,  but  where  what 
is  required  is  a  complete  scheme  tor  the  re-orrangement  and  re- 
construction of  the  streets  and  houses. 

Lastly,  by  the  Labouring  Classes  Lodging  Houses  Acts,  1S51  to 
i88<,  which  may  be  adopted  by  any  urban  sanitary  authority  for 
thelir  district,  in  accordance  with  section  10  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  i87.<,  urban  sanitary  authorities  are  empowered,  themselves, 
to  provide  "lodging-houses  for  the  labouring  classes,"  which 
expression  is  to  be  deemed  to  include  separate  houses  or  cottwreB 
for  the  labouring  classes,  whether  containing  one  or  several  tene- 
ments. With  this  obiect  they  may  purchase  or  rent  land,  and  on 
such  land  erect  buildings  suitable  for  lodging-houses  for  the 
labouring  classes,  and  convert  any  buildings  into  lodvdng-honses 
for  those  chisses,  and  may  alter,  enlarge,  repair,  and  improve  the 
buildings,  and  maj'  lit  up,  furnish,  and  supply  them  with  the 
ro<iuisite  furniture,  fittings,  and  conveniences.  They  may  also 
contract  for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  anv  lodging-houses  for  the 
labouring  classes  in  their  district,  and  may  appropriate  the 
houses  to  the  purposes  of  the  Acts,  with  such  additions  or 
alterations  as  thev  deem  necessarv. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foreiping  statement  with  what  larp 
powers  urban  sanitary  authonties  have  been  invested  by  the 
Jiegis'atr.rc  with  a  view  to  enabling  them  to  improve  the  sanitary 
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'oonditioxi  of  the  dwellinn  of  the  labouring  classes.  These  powers 
liaTe  been  entrusted  to  the  sanitary  authority,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  exercised  for  the  protection  of  the  poor,  who  are  unable 
themselyes,  for  the  most  part,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
laws  relathtf  to  the  public  health  by  Uieir  landlords.  I  hare 
most  uxvently  to  impress  upon  the  sanitary  authority  the  graTe 
responsibility  which  they  incur  if  they  neglect  to  put  these 
powers  in  force  in  any  case  in  which  their  exercise  may  be 
jrequired  in  consequence  of  the  Insanitary  conditions  of  any 
dwellings  in  their  ^ustiict. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
The  Clerk  of  the  Chas.  T.  Bitchix. 

Urban  Sanitszy  Authority. 

A  ciroolar  to  the  same  effect  was  addressed  to  each  of 
the  local  saDitary  authorities  within  the  metropolis,  with 
the  exception  that  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts  and  the 
Sanitary  Act,  1886,  take  the  place  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Labouring  Classes 
liodging-HousesActs,  as  those  Acts  within  the  metropolis 
-can  only  be  adopted  by  the  London  County  Council. 

The  circular  to  the  rural  authorities  refers  simply  to 
the  proyisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  and  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  as  set  out  above. 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 


CHTJBCH  OF  ENGLAND  BURIAL  BEFOBM 
ASSOCIATION. 
Ths  monthly  conference  of  this  Society,  held  at  the  Church 
House,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Marlborough,  was  a 
very  successful  one.  Amouff  the  speakers  were  Sir  F.  Milner, 
General  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Qordon,  General  Lowry,  Major 
Mslet,  Canon  the  Hon.  J.  Leigh,  Canon  Barker,  Dr.  Norman 
Kerr,  Mr.  Fitsroy  Benham,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Sington.  Several 
resolutions  were  passed,  among  others  one  afBrmIng,  "That 
the  true  principle  for  the  disposal  of  the  dead  body  lies  in 
providing  against  its  becoming  injurious  to  the  living;  and 
that  the  body,  when  buried,  should  be  buried  simply  in  a 
perishable  comn,  and  in  suitable  and  sufficient  earth." 


THE  METBOPOLITAN  PUBLIC  GAEDENS  ASSOCIATION. 
A  xxETDre  of  members  was  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gkte,  on  De- 
cember 4,  when  the  draft  of  the  annual  report  was  laid  on  the 
table.  The  Secretary  announced  that  six  seats  had  been  accepted 
for  Putney  Hill ;  that  the  Hammersmith  Vestrv  had  agreed  to 
purchase  a  plot  of  groimd  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 


as  an  open  space ;  that  the  Kampstead  Vestry  had  decided  to 
undertake  the  future  maintenance  of  the  Haverstock  Hill  play, 
ground;   and  that  satisfactory  progress  had  been  made  with 


regard  to  the  proposed  preservation  of  the  Poor's  Land,  Bethnal 
Green.  It  was  reported  that  the  tree  planting  at  Putney  was 
completed,  and  at  JBast  Ham  was  in  train  ;  and  it  was  agreed  to 
place  four  seats  in  Muswell  Hill ;  to  offer  six  seats  for  High  Street, 
Kensington ;  to  take  steps  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Hackney 
Mazshes,  the  preservation  of  an  open  space  in  Bromley,  and  of  a 
part  of  the  site  of  Millbank  Prison ;  and  to  plant  trees  on  Strat- 
ford Green.  Many  other  important  matters  were  brought  before 
the  meeting  and  carefully  considered. 


LOCAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

At  a  recent  weekly  meeting  of  the  Bridgwater  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, a  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Marsdon  expressing  regret  t^at 
the  Board  should  have  refused  his  application  for  a  fee  of  5s.  for 
vaccination  cases  in  the  Combwich  district,  and  tendering  his 
resignation  as  district  vaccination  officer.  The  resignation  was 
acoepted,  and  it  was  agreed  to  advertise  for  a  successor. 

The  Dublin  Corponition  and  the  Olaitgow  Town  Council, 
sittinc' KB  the  local  authority,  have  decided  to  adopt  the  Infec- 
tious Diseases  (Notification)  Act. 

The  salary  of  Dr.  Bowlett,  medical  officer  of  Lurgan  No.  a 
Dispensary  District,  has  been  increased  by  £10  yearly. 

uxrouMDED  Chabge  against  a  workhouse  Medical 
Officee.— Mr.  Cuthbert,  of  SeUy  Oak,  was  tried  at  the  Wor- 
cester assizes  on  November  21,  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to 
procure  abortion  by  supplying  ergot  to  a  nurse  named  Murphy. 
The  prosecutrix  proved  by  her  evidence  to  be  a  person  wanting 
in  veracity,  and  the  jury  considering  that  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  her  uncorroborated  statement,  immediately  acquitted 
Mr.  Cuthbert. 

The  Spalding  Waterworks  Company  have  sold  their  under- 
taking to  the  new  Lincolnshire  Fen  Water  Company  for  £34,000, 
or  £16  3s.  for  every  £10  share. 

Leith— MOBTALiTT  AMONG  Childrsh.— During  the  month  of 
November  there  occurred  in  Leith  103  deaths,  eqiml  to  a  rate  of 
16' ac  per  1,000.  No  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  were 
of  children  under  five  vears  of  age.  Thirteen  deaths  were  caused 
by  Bcarlatiiia,  of  which  4a  cases  were  reported. 

IvFEcnous  Disease  in  Edinbuboh.— At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Edinburgh  Town  Council,  Bailie  Bussell  referred  to  the 


great  increase  of  infectious  disease  in  the  city.  In  the  month 
of  October  there  were  twice  as  many  cases  as  in  any  month  of 
the  precedii^r  five  years.  In  that  month  there  were  01  notifica- 
tions of  disease,  with  34  deaths,  30  of  which  occurred  in  the  old 
town.  There  were  four  times  as  many  cases  in  the  old  town  as 
in  the  new  town,  and  ten  times  as  manv  deaths.  There  were  on 
December  3  19J  cases  in  the  city  hospital. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Mbdical  Officbks  of  Health. 
Bbvan,  Bichard,  D.P.H.,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has 

been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Borough  of 

New  Bomney,  Kent. 
Booth.  F.,  M.B.,  C.M.Aberdeen,  has  been  appointed  Medical 

Officer  of  Health  to  St.  Auns-on-the-Sea,  Lancashire. 
Coleman,  Gerald  £.,  L.B.C.F.£din^  and  L.M..  M.B.C.S.Eng., 

has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Hems- 
worth  Sural  Sanitary  Authority. 
EvA.\8,  B.  W.  J.,  L.B.C.P..  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  has  been  re-appointed 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Borou«rh  of  Wrexham. 
Evans,  William,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  M.B.C.S.,  has  been  re-appointed 

Medical  Officer  of  Aiurlesev  Bural  Sanitary  Districts,  of  the 

Angles^  and  Holyhead  Unions,  and  Beaumaris  and  Holyhead 

Urban  Sanitary  Districts. 
Kate,  J.  B..  M.B.  of  Birmingham,  has  been  appointed  Medical 

Officer  of  Health  to  the  Borough  of  Hudderstleld,  at  a  salary 

of  £100  per  annum  (subiect  to  confirmation  by  the  Council  at 

their  meeting  on  December  18). 
Feck,  Edward  G.,  has  been  appomted  Medical  Officer  of  Health 

to  the  Northowram  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  G.  H. 

Crowther. 
Btoate,  Broughams.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 

Health  to  the  Parish  of  St.  (}eorge-in-the-East. 
Sadler,  Michael  T.,  M.D.LoiuL,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been   re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Worsborough. 
Smart,  William  P^  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health 

to  the  Hoxne  Bural  Sanita^  Authority,  vic«  W.  H.  Anderson, 

resigned. 
THOMAS^r.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 

the  Wellingborough  Bural  Sanitaiy  Authority  for  the  ensuing 

twelve  months. 
ViDLEB,  Albert  Edward,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  L.S.aP.Lond., 

has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Bye 

Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Websteb,  G.  L.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 

Officer  to  the  Bewdley  Borough. 
Yeoman,  W.  M.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 

Otbcer  of  Health  to  the  Stokesley  Bural  District. 

Pooh-Law  Medical  Officers. 

Banks,  Leonard  P.,  L.K.Q.C.P.Irel.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  to  the  Shambrook  District  of  the  Bedford  Union,  vice 
A.  N.  Watts,  resigned. 

Babon,  Horatio  Nelson,  M.B.C.S.,  L.B.C.P.  of  Pailton,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  of  the  No. 
6  District  of  Lutterworth  Union.  Salary  £30  per  annum  and 
usual  vaccination  fees. 

Candler.  John,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  Medi- 
cal Officer  to  the  Mendham  District  of  the  Hoxne  Union,  viao 
Dr.  W.  H.  Anderson,  resigned. 

Caudwell,  a.  H..  M.B.,  CM.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 
to  the  Woodstock  Union  Workhouse  and  No.  i  District  of 
Woodstock,  vice  A.  H.  Moir,  M.B.,  CM.,  resigned. 

CoNNOR,WiIliamG.,  L.B.CS.Irel.,  L.K.Q.CP.,ha3  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  Earl  Soham 
District  of  the  Plomesgate  Union  and  Bedlield  District  of  the 
Hoxne  Unic. 

CORKERT,  Dr.,  of  j^lfreton,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 
and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  Shirland  District  of  the  Ches- 
terfield Union,  vice  Dr.  Boberts,  of  Alfreton,  deceased. 

Evans.  Owen,  M.B.CS.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Ofiicer  to  the  Bellwsycoed  and  Trefew  District  of  the  Llan- 
rwst  Union. 

Fabbeb,  Dr.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Manea 
District  of  the  North  Wiichford  Union,  Cambridgeshire,  at  a 
salary  of  £45. 

Fraser,  Donald  A.,  M.D.Brus.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been 
aui>ointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Berry  Pomeroy  District  of 
the  Totnes  Union,  vice  Mr.  John  Currie,  resigned. 

GBi7Frru8,  Evan,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.CS.£din.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Llanbyther  District  of  the  Lampeter 
Union. 

Hains,  LaJande  John  Caij,  L.B.CP.,  L.B.CS.Edin.  and  Lon., 
has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Totnes  District, 
Totnes  Union,  ticeJ.  Baby,  resigned. 

Hall,  E.  F.,  M.D.St.  Andrews,  M.B.CS.£ng.,  has  been  re- 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Huyton-with-Boby  Union  Dis- 
trict. 

Hamilton,  Henry,  M.B.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Wvmondham  District  of  the  Melton 
Mowbray  Union,  vice  Dr.  A.  Battn^r,  resigned. 

Habris,  G.  J.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Public 
Vaccinator  to  the  Ansty  District  of  the  Barrow  Union,  at  a 
salary  of  £10  a  year,  vice  Mr.  SiUs,  resigned. 

Hawkins,  W.  B.  T.,  M.E.C.S..  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Second  District  of  Barton  Beg^  Union 
for  a  further  period  of  3  years. 
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Khjjbich.   T.  B.,  L.B.C.S.»  L.K.Q.C.P.Im  luis  been  appoiuted 
Medical  Offlcer  to  the   Eilliuiiv   Dispensary   District,  and 
Medical  Officer  for  Ennia  Union,  vice  P.  W.  Dillon,  M.D., 
xedffned. 
liAlT.  William,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  to  the  Workhouse  Inflrmaty,  Torrington  Union,  vice 
J.  D.  Jones. 
IiAHOBTON,  John  I.,  L.K.O.C.P.L,  L.M.,  and  L.S.A.Lond.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the 
No  3  District  of  the  Hollingboum  Union,  vice  T.  S.  Hutchin- 
son, deceased. 
LowNDB,  James  B.,  M.B.C.S.£ng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Green  Hammerton  District  of  the 
Great  Ousebum  Union,  viae  Henry  Foster,  M.B.C.S.,  re- 
signed. 
Mackxkszk,  M.  S.,  M.D.IreL,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  of  the  Lisbum  Dispensuy  District. 
McLban,  W.  W.  L.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Stookney  District  of  the  Spifsby  Union,  vice  J.  A.  McLean, 
resigned. 
MooBX,  W.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 
to  the  Astlev  District  of  the  Martley  Union,  vice  G.  F.  Mas- 
terman,  resigned. 
MuaF0Bi>,  Sidney  A.,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  to  the  Wix  District  of  the  Tendring 
Union,  vice  Thomas  Peat,  deceased. 
Kbalb,  George,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.£din.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  to  the  Barry  District  of  Cardiff  Union. 
O'Farbkll,  Charles,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,   has   been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  the  North  District  of  the  Parish 
of  Great  Yarmouth,  vice  A.  Mitchell. 
Ord,  William  I  T.,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.£ng.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  to  the  Halesowen  District  of  the 
Stourbridge  Union,  ffice  Dr.  T.  G.  McLaui^lan,  resided. 
PiCKW,  James,  M.B.,  C.M.Glasgow,  has  been  appointed  Medical 

Officer  to  the  Bawmarsh  District  of  the  Botberham  Union. 
Pbzbstlet,  Joseph,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  M.B.,  M.D.Edin.,  of  Twicken- 
ham, has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  the  Northern 
District  of  the  Parish  of  Whittlesea,  and  Public  Vaccinator, 
at  a  salary  of  £70  oer  annum,  and  fees. 
PUBYES,  A.  S.,  M.D.Eain.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
the   Lesbury   District,    Alnwick    Union,    vice   Dr.    Main, 
resigned. 
Bamsdsn,  Herbert,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the 

Township  of  Saddleworth  (new  appointment). 
Bhodks,  Dr.,  has   been   re-appointed  Medical  Officer   to   the 

Glossop  Union. 
BOBEBTSON,  C,  has  been  api>ointed  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of 

the  Infirmary  of  the  Parish  of  Birmingham. 
Bob,  Walter  M.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Wincanton  District  and  Workhouse,  Wincanton 
Union,  vice  B.  B.  Wybrants,  resigned. 
Shabpe,  J.  Henry,  M.D.Irel.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Huntspill  District,  Bridgwater  Union,  vice  Jeremiah 
Wase,  deceased. 
8HITE8,   John,   M.D.Aberdeen,    L.B.C.S.Edin.,    has    been    re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  the  Liversedge  Union  District. 
SvABT,  A.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  appoiuted  Medical  Officer 
and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  Maidstone  Union,  nee  A.  A. 
Doyle,  L.K.Q.C.P.I.,  resigned. 
Smabt,  W.  p.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Fres- 
singfield  and  Laxfield  Districts  of  the  Hoxne  Union,  vice  Dr. 
W.  H.  Anderson,  resigned. 
8TI.EL,  Arthur  B.,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Sandal  Magna  District  of  the  Wake- 
field  Union,  rice  W.  Stranger. 
Stkbs,  John,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  F.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  5th  District  of  the  North   Bierley 
Union,  vice  Dr.  B.  C.  Sykes,  resigned. 
W1K8BIP,  W.  A.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 

Officer  to  the  Elsdou  District  of  the  Bothbury  Union. 
Yboxait,  William  M.,  M.B.C:S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been   appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Stokesley  District  and  Workhouse  of 
the  Stokesley  Union,  vice  Dr.  W.  G.  Forbes,  deceased. 
Certifying  Factoby  Surgeon. 
Lavobtoit,  John,  L.K.Q.C.P.L,  L.M.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has   been 
appointed   Certifying   Factory    Surgeon   to    the    Bainham 

Inspectors  of  Nuisances. 
Amos,  J.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

Erith  Local  Board. 
Cbowhvrst,  Albert  B.,  has  been  api)oiuted  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

to  the  Ajuersham  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  F.  Bryan, 

resigned. 
Gbbekwell,  Allan,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

to  the  Thakeham  Union  Sural    Sanitary  Authority,   vice 

Thomas  Challen,  deceased. 
fiOBMEB,  B.  B.,  of  Bradford,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of 

Nuisances  to  the  Camberwell  Vestry. 
LONeBUBST,  E.,  of  Fawkham.  has  been  appointed  by  the  Dart- 
ford  Bural  Sanitary  Authority  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 

Stone  and  Swanscombe,  at  a  salary  of  £50  per  year. 
MoBOAN,  Gomer  S.,  has  been  api)ointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

to  the  Pontypridd  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  J.  Erans, 

resigned. 
BOBBBTS,  John,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  Llanrwst    Bural   Sanitary   Authority,   vice  E.   Evans, 

resigned. 
ScHOLBT,  Thomas,  has  been  re-anpointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

to  the  Hemsworth  Bural  SamtiEiry  Authority. 


SxTTBE,  Francis  Jias  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nnisanoes  to 
the  Finchley  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vim  G.  W.  Brumell, 
resigned. 

Thomas,  W.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  tihe 
Pembroke  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  J.  T.  Lewis,  de- 
ceased. I 

Vbalb,  .T.  O.  (borough  surveyor) ,  has  been  appointed  Inq[>ector  of  | 
Nuisances  to  the  Dartmouth  Town  Council,  at  a  salaiyof  j 
£10  peryear.  ' 

V1CKBB8,  William,  jim.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  to  the  Beverley  Bural  sanitary  Authority,  vice 
J.  Sugdon.  I 

Wabe,  a.  J.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 
Belford  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  T.  Short,  resigned. 

Wood,  Henry;  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  tiie         ! 
Famley  ^as  Urban  Siuiitary  Distnot,  Huddarsfleld  Union, 
vice  J.  Kaye,  resigned. 

Public  Analyst. 
Bebd,  Levter,  has  been  appointed  Analyst  to  the  Croydon  County 
Borough  (a  new  appointment). 

Surveyors. 

Cook,  John,  of  Bunr,  has  been  appointed  Borough  Surveyor  of 
Lancaster,  vice  Mr.  Creer,  who  has  been  appointed  Borough 
Surveyor  of  York. 

Etbb,  William,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  and  Sanitary 
Inspector  to  the  Gainsborough  Board  of  Guardians,  at  a 
salary  of  £100  per  annum. 

Gkeekwood,  Joseph,  has  been  re-api>ointed  Surv^or  and  In- 
spector of  Nuisances  to  the  Ulverstone  Bunil  Sanitaiy 
Authority,  for  a  term  of  three  years  at  the  same  salaiy,  &c., 
as  heretofore. 

ScoONBS,  W.,  Assistant  Surveyor  of  Beckenham,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Surveyor  to  the  Maidstone  Local  Board,  vice  F.  J. 
May,  who  is  now  Borough  Surveyor  of  ^^hton. 

Smith,  Walter,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  of  Stoneleigh, 
Warwickshire. 

Clerks. 

Cbook,  Victor,  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Town  Clerk's  Office,  Wolver- 
hampton, has  been  appointed  Assistant  Town  Clerk  of  Walsall, 
at  a  salary  of  £  1 10  per  annum.  ' 

James,  Frank  T.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of 
the  Merthyr  Tydiil  Union,  vice  Frank  James,  resigned. 

Nbwman,  J.  B.,  has  been  appointed  Assistuit  Clerk  to  the  St. 
Pancras  Guardians. 

Wasbfield,  J.  H.,  of  WoWerhampton,  has  been  appointed 
Accountant  to  the  Borough  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


RESIGNATIONS. 


Abmstbono,  L.  H.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Bedale  District  of  the 

Leybum  Union. 
Blasson,  Thomas,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Osbowinby  District  of 

the  Sleaf  ord  u  nion. 
Boning,  Jonathan,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Boystou  Bural 

Sanitary  Authority. 
Clarke,  Dr.,  for  thirty  years  Medical  Officer  for  Wentworth,. 

Botherham. 
Downs,  William.  Medical  Officer  of  the  Chesterton  District  of 

the  Wolstanton  ond  Burslem  Union. 
Dunstan,  B.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  St.  Just  District  of  the 

Truro  Union. 
Gabb,  a.  W.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  No.  4  District  of  the  North- 

leach  Union. 
Kerr,  Joshua  L.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Edenfleld  District  of 

the  Haslingden  Union. 
Lawbon,  Thomas  C.  M.B.S.Eug.,  L.S.A.,  Medical  Officer  to  the 

Capel  District  of  the  Samford  Union. 
Maib,  a.  H.,  M.A.Aberd.,  M.B.  and  CM.,  Medical  Officer  of  the 

No.  I  District  and  Workhouse  of  the  Woodstock  Union. 
Mabsdon,   Dr.,    District    Medical    Officer,   Combwich   District 

Bridgwater  Union. 
Medcalf,    Ernest,    L.B.C.P.Edin.    and    Loud.,    M.B.C.S.Eng., 

L.S.A.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  First  District   of  St^yning 

Union. 
Piott,  C.  B.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  7th  District  of  the  Tendring 

Union. 
Pbince.  Frederick,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  Medical  Officer  to  the 

Duxford  District  of  the  Linton  Union. 
S1LI.E8,  Thomas  S.,  McUcal  Officer  to  the  Ausley  District  of  the 

Barrow-upon-Soar  Union. 
Spaceman,  Dr.  F.  B.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  3rd  District  of  St 

Albion's  Union. 
Stbiceland,   Charles   E.,   L.K.Q.C.P.Irel.,   M.B.C.S.,  Medical 

Officer  of  the  S^dsgrove  District  of  the   Wolstanton  and 

Burslem  Union. 
WooDD,  Dr.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Cahrtock  District  of  the 

Tavistock  Union  (December  25). 
W00DBAM8,  J.  A.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Bye  Urban 

Sanitary  Authority. 


VACANCIES. 


Assistant  Enoivebb.— The  London  County  Council  is  about  to 
appoint  an  Assistant  Engineer  whose  duty  it  will  be,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  En^eer,  to  toko  charge  of,  and  be 
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reeponnble  for,  tiie  aewenge  and  other  engineering  works  in 
an  area  comprising  the  Northern,  Central,  and  Eastern  Dis- 
tricta  of  London.    Salarr  £600  a  year ;  no  superannuation  or 
pension.    The  holder  of  Uie  office  will  be  required  to  give 
his  whole  time  to  the  duties ;  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  any 
private  practice  or  to  hold  any  other  appointment.     Age 
must  not  be  less  than  30,  or  more  than  50.  Applications,  with 
copies  of  recent  testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
London  Coun^  Council,  Spring  Gkurdens,  S.W.,  not  later 
than  Friday,  December  ao.    Applications  to  be  endorsed  on 
the  outside  "  Assistant  Engineer." 
Cwar  SiTBvsTOB.— Wanted  by  the  Essex  County  Council,  a  Chief 
Sanreyor  of  main  Toads,  and  their  bridges  and  rivers.    A 
member  or  associate   member  of   the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  who  wiU  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  main- 
tenanoe  of  main  roads  and  their  bridges.    Each  candidate  to 
state,  in  writing,  his  views  respecdng  the   system   to   be 
adopted  in  dealing  with  the  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  num- 
ber of  assistants  he  would  require.     He  must  live  in  the 
connty,  in  a  place  approved  by  the  Committee,  and  not  hold 
any  other  appointment.    Salary  £joo  per  annum;  £100 per 
annom  to  be  allowed  for  all  expenses ;  no  superannuation  or 
pension  attaches  to  the  office.    The  Surveyor  wiU  be  required 
to  enter  into  a  bond  for  £^00  with  two  sureties  for  £350  each 
for  the  due  performance  of  his  office.  Applications,  enclosing 
copies  of  testimonials  (marked  "Qiief  Surveyor  of  Boads  "), 
to  reach  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council,  Chelmsford,  not 
later  than  December  17. 
SuivrroB.— The  Berwick-on-Tweed  Urban  Sanitaxr  Authorily 
require  a  properly  qualified  person  to  perform  the  duties  of 
Siureyor  for  their  district.    Salarv  £  1 50  a  year,  to  include  all 
expenses.     Applications,  in  Candidates'  own  handwriting, 
stating  a^  present  and  previous   occupation,  with  recent 
testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than 
December  18.— Robert  Weddell,  Clerk  to  the  Authority. 
IssiSTAirr  ScRVXTOB.— The  Smethwick  Local  Board  require  an 
Assistant  Surveyor.    Salary  £75  a  year.    Address,  in  own 
handwriting,  with  copies  of  tenstimonials,  to  be  sent  to  Mr. 
John  C.  Stuart,  Public  Buildings,  Smethwick,  by  Decem- 
ber 18. 
Ikspbctor  of  NuiSAircES.— The  Wood   Qroen    Urban  Sanitary 
Aathorities  will,  on  January  3.  proceed  to  the  appointment  of 
ui  Lispector  of  Nuisances  for  the  district.    Area.  1,640  acres  ; 
population  (estimated)  a<,ooo;   ratable  value  £87,546.    Ap- 
pointment for  one  ^ear  only.   Salary  £100  per  annum.  Person 
appointed  must  give  his  whole  time.      Applications,  with 
testimonials  of  recent  date,  to  be  sent  to  W.  Joy  Hewetson, 
Esq.,  Clerk  to  the  Wood  Green  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
not  later  than  December  27,  marked  "  Nuisance  Inspector." 
MiDiCAL  OrpicsB  (resident)  required  for  the  Grantham  Friendly 
and  Trades  Societies  Medical  Institution.    Salary  £150  per 
annum,  and  medical  fees,  virith  residence,  coals,  gas,  and  rates 
free.    Must  be  duly  qualitied.    Age  not  under  30.    Applica- 
tions   by   December    16,   to    Mr.    P.   Hullott,    Grantham. 
Candidates  to  state  when  duties  can  be  commenced. 
CousTT  SuBVETOB. — A   Coimty   Surveyor  is   required   by   the 
County   Council    of  Glamorgan,   whose   duties   will   be   to 
Superintend  the  Main  Boads,  Bridges,  and  County  Buildings 
of  the  County.     Salary  £750  per  annum,  which  includes  an 
allowance  of  £150  per  annum  for  clerks,  offices,  travelling,  Ac. 
He  must  be  an  experienced  Civil  Engineer,  capable  of  survey- 
ing and  making  roads,  and  reporting  thereon,  of  planning  and 
erecting  bridges,  and  reporting  thereon,  and  of   genorally 
superintending  the  Coimty  buildings.    He  must  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  duties,  and  must  reside  at  Neath,  Ponty- 
pridd, or  Bridgend.     Applications,  accompanied   by  testi- 
monials, and  a  statement  of  the  age  of  the  applicant,  must  be 
n»de  by  letter  only,  not  later  than  December  ao,   1880,  to 
Richard  E.  Spencer.  Clerk  to  the  Boads  and  Bridges  Com- 
mittee, 6.  Working  Street,  Cardiff. 
Besidext  Enoikebb.— The  Corporation  of   Preston  require  a 
Be«dent  Engineer  for  the  Bibble  Nav^ation.    He  must  be  an 
engineer  of  experience  in  dock  works,  tc..  and  will  have  to 
devote  the  whole  ot  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  Sealed 
applications,  statintf  qunliUcations,  exi>ertence,  aud    salary 
reauired,  accompanied  by  copies  of  recent  testimonials,  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Town  CHerk,  and  endorsed   "  Application 
for  Resident  Engineer,"  and  must  be  left  at- the  Town  Clerk's 
Office,  Town  Hall,  Preston,    before    la   noon   on   Tuesday, 
December  17.— H.  Hamer,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Preston. 


CONTRACTS. 


DEATHS. 

BftAjrcBi.  Mr.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  St.  Saviour's  Board 

of  Works. 
^9K.  J.  C,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Woodbridge  Union. 
HcTTHiHsoN,  Thomas  S.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  3rd  District  of 

the  Hillingbonm  Union. 
JojiEs,  Dr.  W.  P.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Kingston 

Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
&.I50T0V,  J.,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Idle  Urban  Sanitary 

Authority,  North  Bierley  Union. 
*rx5,  John  k..  Medical  Officer  to  the  Stock  and  Bradley  District 

of  the  Droitwich  Union. 
P*^"».  William  Grimes,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  Medical 

Officer   of    Health'  to   the     Longborough   Sural    Sanitary 

Authority. 


COHSTBUCTIOH  OF  SbWEB. 

The  Acton  Local  Board  invites  Tenders  for  the  construction  of 
■ewer  and  other  works,  in  King  Street,  Acton. 

Drawings  and  Specifications  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
Mr.  D.  J.  Ebbetts,  Surveyor  to  the  Board. 

Tenders  to  be  delivered  not  later  than  December  17. 

The  Macclesfield  Local  Board  of  Health  invite  Tenders  for  the 
supply  of  Drain-pipes,  Castings,  Disinfectants,  Ac. 

forms  nuvy  be  obtained  at  the  Borough  Surveyor's  office. 

Tenders,  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Highways  Com- 
mittee, Town  Hall,  to  be  sent  in  not  later  than  December  18. 

MaHCHKSTEB  COBPOBATIOir  Wjltebwobks. 
(Thirlmere:    Works  at  Outlet  and  Boads.) 
The  Waterworks  Committee  are  prepared  to  receive  Tenders 
for  the  construction  of  the  works  at  the  outlet  of  the  Lake,  00m- 

E rising  masonrv,  concrete  embankments,  discharge  tunnel,  pipe- 
lying,  valve-shafts,  waste  weir,  and   waste  water-course,  and 
gauge-basins,  together  with  the  formation  and  construction  of 
^  miles  of  roads  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  and  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Lake,  with  Bridges,  Culverts,  kc. 
Plans  and  drawings  may  be  seen,  and  printed  specification  and 

3uantities  obtained,  on  application  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Hill,  C.E.^ 
Jbert  Chambers,  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 
Sealed  Tenders,  endorseid  "  Tender  for  Works  at  Outlet  and 
Boads,  Thirlmere,  On  tract  No.  10,"  and  addressed  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Waterworks  Committee,  must  be  forwarded  to  Mr. 
T.  H.  G.  Berrey.  Waterworks  Offices,  Town  Hall,  Manchester, 
not  later  than  December  34. 

Joseph  Hebboh,  Town  Clerk. 

The  Waterworks  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Corporation 
areTprepared  to  receive  samples  of  Stand  Pii>es  with  Metres 
attached,  or  Portable  Meters,  for  watering  streets  from  the 
public  hydrants. 

Samples,  with  prices,  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Water- 
works C^^mmittee,  to  be  sent,  carriage  paid,  to  Mr.  T.  H.  G. 
Berrey.  C.E.,  Waterworks  Offices,  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  by 
December  31. 

Joseph  He  ebon.  Town  Clerk. 

Sewebaob  akd  Wjltbb  Sttpplt  Scheke. 
(To  Engineers.) 
Tho  Corporation  of  Clonmell  have  in  contemplation  the  intro- 
duction of  a  High-pressure  Water  Supply  for  the  Town,  and  the 
construction  of  a  Sewerage  System  in  connection  therewith. 

Thev  invite  competent  engineers  to  send  in  plans  and  estdmates 
on  or  before  Saturday,  February  i,  1890. 

Conditions,  particulars,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Town  Clerk,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  guinea,  which  will 
be  returned  on  receipt  of  a  bond  fid^  plan. 

Johk  F.  O'Bbibn,  Town  Clerk. 
Town  Clerk's  Office,  ClonmelL 

CORBTBUCTIOlf  OP  SeWBB. 

The  Walthamstow  Local  Board  invite  Tenders  for  supplying 
and  layinflf  about  1,000  lineal  yards  of  18-in.  patent  Watertight- 
Jointed  Glazed  Pipes,  with  all  necessary  works  connected  there- 
with,  as  an  outlet  for  the  Board's  Sewage  Farm. 

Forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained,  and  plans  and  specifications 
inspected,  at  the  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Walthamstow. 

Tenders,  on  the  forms,  sealed  and  endorsed  "  Tender  for 
Effluent  Sewer,"  to  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than 
December  ao. 

GiLBEBT  HOTTOHTON,  Clork. 

The  Bamsbottom  Local  Board  invite  Tenders  for  the  supply  of 
650  yards  of  Circular-socketed,  Glazed,  Earthenware  Sewer  Pipes, 
a4-in.  diam.,  and  i-ioth  of  such  diameter  in  thickness,  to  be 
delivered  at  Bamsbottom  station. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  '*  Tender  for  Sewer  Pipes,"  to  be 
delivered  to  Mr.  W.  Wild,  Clerk,  Bamsbottom,  by  December  17. 

The  Boads  and  Bridges  Committee  of  the  Northumberland 
County  Council  invite  Tenders  for  the  supply  and  erection  of 
about  a4  tons  of  girder  work,  &c.,  in  connection  with  the  recon- 
struction of  a  bridge  of  56  feet  span  over  the  river  Till,  near 
Chatton,  Northumberland. 

Plans,  &c.,  may  be  seen  and  forms  of  Tender  obtained  on  ap- 
plication at  the  County  Surveyor's  Office,  Newcastle. 

Sealed  Tenders,  marked  "Lytham  Bridge,"  must  be  sent 
addressed  H.  Smeyd-Kynnersley,  Moot  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
not  later  than  Thursday,  January  a,  1890. 

Alton  (Hants)  Local  Boabd  Sbwebagb  Wobks. 
(Contract  No.  i.) 
The  Alton  Local  Board  invite  Tenders  for  supplying  and  de- 
livering about  60  tons  of  cast-iron  pipes. 

The  Drawing  and  Specidcations  may  be  seen,  and  the  bill  of 
Quantities  obtained  of  the  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  Messer^^h,  5,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

Sealed  Tenders  must  be  delivered  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Trimmer.  Clerk,  not  later  than  Monday,  Dece  uber  33. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


County  Bobouoh  of  South  Shzeldb. 

(To  ArchitectB.) 

Thx  Corporation  invites  competitiTe  plans,  &c.,  for  the  erection 

•of  new  Police  Buildings  (cosi  not  to  exceed  £io,ooo|  exclusiTe  of 

site,  furnishings,  and  architect's  commission). 

Premiums  will  be  awarded  to  the  authors  of  the  three  selected 
.designs,  vis  :— 

£<o  to  the  design  considered  first  in  order  of  merit ;  £30  to  the 
^desun  considered  second;  and  £ao  to  the  design  considered 

Lithographed  plan  of  site,  and  copy  of  conditions,  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  "Mx.  Matthew  Hall,  Borough  Ensrineer. 

Drawings,  &c.,  to  be  deposited  at  the  Borough  Engineer's 
Oifice,  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  not  later  than  February  i  j, 
J890. 

JosBPH  M.  MooKB,  Town  Clerk. 

THE  SANITABY  INSTITUTE. 
Parkes  Museum,  74A,  Margaret  Street,  W. 
At  an  Examination  held  for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  Not.  ai 
and  aa,  69  candidates  presented  themselves.    Questions  were  set 
to  be  answered  in  writing  on  the  aist  (see  page  148),  and  the 
candidates  were  examined  viod  wee  on  the  aand. 

The  following  candidates  were  certified  to  be  competent,  as 
regards  their  sanitary  knowledge,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
.Inspector  of  Nuisances  :— 

Bailey,  George,  159,  Parroek  Street,  Chravesend. 
Baxter,  Frank  Emeot,  474,  Eennington  Boad,S.E. 
Bird.  William  Fred.,  Heath  Villa,  Badstook. 
Bond,  William  Henry,  ao,  Hanley  Boad,  Homsey  Bise. 
Brran,  Oeorge  John,  4,  South  Norwood  Hill. 
Callaway,  Albert  Henry,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Clarke,  William  Heniy,  3,  Priory  Street,  Coventry. 
Copstick,   C^eorge   Christopher,    10,    Cham  wood   Street, 

Derby. 
Corben,  Joseph,  19,  Camden  Street,  Qosport. 
Oorbett,  Biohard  Lawrence,  Oakengates,  Salop. 
•Craig,  (jeorge  Alexander,  34,  Howick  Street,  Alnwick. 
Crosse,  Hammond  W.,  St.  Marv's  (jottoge.  Putney. 
•  Crowther,    William    Christopner,    31,    Victoria    Street, 

Blackpool. 
Edmonds,  Henry  James,  76,  St.  John's  Street  Boad,  E.C. 
Edwards,  William,  14,  Nunhead  Grove,  S.E. 
Elliot,  Edward,  37,  Ethelbert  Boad.  Margate. 
Fnlcher,  George,  Bri<ige  Terrace,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 
Gibson,  John,  Stanghow  Boad,  New  Skelton,  B.S.O. 
GiUies.  Neill,  Lochi^lphead,  Argyllshire. 
Hall,  George  Berringer,  F.G.S.,  100,  Queen's  Boad,  Fins- 
bury  Park. 
Harrison,  Henry,  j,  Beaconsfield  Terrace  Boad,  W.,  Ken- 

sineton  Park. 
Hay,  Alexander,  38,  Cochrane  Street,  Glasgow. 
Hooper,  William,  7,  Treuholme  Boad,  Anerley. 
Hoyle,   John   Herbert,    19,   Bochdale   Bead,   Milnrow, 

Boch<1ale. 
Ingram,  William  James,  Woking,  Surrey. 
Imrie,  Henry  William,  a8.  Perry  Place,  Plumstead. 
Jellis,  John,  59,  Badbi)ume  Street,  Derby. 
Larke^ames,  30,  Guildford  Boad,  Greenwich. 
LiUy,  William  Gent,  5,  Whitcomb  Street,  Pall  MaU. 
Littleton,  Louis,  45,  Boundhill  Street,  Bradford. 
Mackness,   Thonxaa   Jackson,   Holmedale,  Church  End, 

Finchley. 
Palmer,  Henry  Arthur,  Shawell,  Bugby. 
Phillips,  Henry,  14,  Manchester  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Boad. 
PoKgio,  Eloi  Jolm,  ao,  Mur^lands  Boad,  Harrow  Boad. 
Boberts,  Bobert  Owen,  Guildhall,  Carnarvon. 
Bobinson,  John,  79,  Lavender  Boad,  Clapham  Junction. 
Shaw,  Peter,  13.  Gertrude  Street,  Fulham  Boad. 
Veit,  Leonard  James,  791,  Old  Kent  Boad,  S.E. 
Watts,  Gerald,  5,  Portman  Buildings,  Lisson  Grove. 


NOTES   AND    QUERIES. 


H18TOBT  OF  ExoLisu  Sakitation. 

.Would  you  kindly  give  me  any  information  you  may  possess  on 
the  following  subject,  or  inform  me  as  to  the  most  Ukely  source 
whence  to  obtain  the  mrormation  I  require.  I  wish  to  get  some 
kind  of  retrospective  history  of  sanitary  conditions  and  laws, 
if  any  such  existed,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  187 <.  In  fact  i  want  any  or  all  the  information  I  can  get 
on  the  early  History  of  English  Sanitation.  Possibly  you  may 
be  able  to  toU  me  something  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

A  Lecturse. 

'{There  is  no  single  volume,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  con- 
taining a  full  history  of  English  sanitation,  but  much  informa- 
tien  (though  by  uo  means  all  that  is  to  be  had)  on  the  general 
subject  may  be  culled  from  the  following  publications:— (i) 
The  Second  Beport  (Volume  I.)  of  the  "  Boyal  Sanitanr  Com- 
mission" (published  in  187 1  as  a  Command  Paper,  No.  a8i, 
price  as.)  contains  a  short  history  (or  rather  list)  of  the  English 


Sanitary  Laws,  beginning  with  the  Act  of  1388  (la  Bichard  H., 
chap.  i«),  which  imposed  a  penalty  of  £ae  upon  persons  who 
cast  animal  filth  and  refuse  into  rivers  and  ditches,  and  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  Sanitary  Law  in  the  Statute 
Book.  In  the  same  Blue-Book  there  is  also  some  analysis  of  the 
various  methods  of  local  self-government,  (a)  In  the  First 
Beport  of  the  Boyal  Sanltarv  Commission,  published  in  1869 
(price  5S.J  there  is  to  be  found  some  very  useful  and  interesting 
evidence  bv  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Taylor»  Mr.  (now  Sir  John) 
Simon,  and  other  sanitarians,  as  to  sanituv  administratioii 
between  1840  and  1869.  (3)  The  condition  of  England  about  the 
vear  1840  is  very  graphically  described  in  the  "  Beport  to  Her 
Majesty's  Princinal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Deinrt- 
ment  from  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  on  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Popuhition  of  Great 
Britain."  'That  report,  which  was  really  one  by  Mr.  inow.Sir 
Edwin)  Chadwiok,  the  **  Father  of  modem  Sanitary  Sdence,** 
waspnblished in  184a.  (4)  In  the  Beport  of  the  Greneral  Boaid 
of  Health  of  i8j8  on  the  "  Sanitary  State  of  the  People  of  Eng- 
land," there  is  also  much  useful  information.  (5)  There  were 
also  elaborate  reports  made  and  published  by  the  xuspectors  of 
the  old  General  Board  of  Health  between  i8<oand  i860  as  to 
all  the  larger  towns  throughout  the  country,  but  those  reports 
are  not  now  easily  accessible  except  in  libraries.  (6)  The  Pablie 
Health  Beports  of  Sir  John  Simon  also  show  the  proness  of 
sanitation  during  the  last  fifty  years.  (7)  Another  very  mstrno* 
tive  paper  is  that  read  in  November  1887  before  the  Epidemio- 
logioal  Socie^  bv  Dr.  B.  Thome  Thome,  on  "  The  Pnwress  of 
Preventive  Medicine  during  the  Victorian  Era,"  ana  which 
was  subsequently  published  as  a  separate  pamphlet  by  Messrs. 
Shaw  A  Sons,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C.— Ed.  1 

Be  "SKWsa"  v.  "Draih." 

Having  read  definitions  of  *'  sewer,"  "  drain,"  "  curtilage,"  te.,  in 
the  Public  Health  Act,  I  wish  to  ask  is  a  drain  down  a  public 
street,  as  shown  in  red  lines  on  the  accompanying  sketch,  a 
private  drain  or  a  public  sewer  ?  There  are  seven  houses  in 
the  front  row  all  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  and  the  dxaiitf 
from  six  of  them  are  connected  with  the  "drain"  or  "  sewer" 
in  the  street,  and  the  sewage  from  no  other  house  eaten  the 
drain  or  sewer,  except  at  the  opening  made  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  odd  cottage  situate  at  the  point  where  the  drain 
or  sewer  enters  the  iield,  which  also  belongs  to  the  same  owner. 
The  drain  or  sewer  runs  some  66  yards  down  the  street,  it  then 
enters  a  field  belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  houses,  then  runs 
some  19  vaxds  down  the  field  and  empties  itself  into  a  cesspool 
or  hole  m  the  ground.  You  will  perceive  that  there  are  ten 
houses  in  the  block,  six  of  them  being  back  to  back  honseSv 
the  three  in  the  "curtilage"  or  backside  are  drained  into 
another  field  belonging  to  the  same  owner. 

Constakt  Bsadbb. 

[There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  drain  in  question  is  a  sewer.  In 
ordinary  language  the  different  cottages  are  not  within  the 
same  curtihure.  The  word  as  far  as  we  know  has  ito  ordinary 
meaning  in  the  Public  Health  Act.— En.] 

A  B  and  C  are  adjoining  house  owners,  whose  drainage  joins 
into  one  pipe  leading  into  the  main  sewer  in  the  street.  Shortly 
beyond  the  last  junction  (tiiat  of  C),  and  before  arriving  at  the 
street,  a  stoppage  occurs  requiring  some  structural  alteration. 
Who  is  liable  to  do  this  ?  A  B  and  C  severally  and  con- 
jointly, or  the  sanitary  authority,  on  the  ground  that  when  a 
drain  receives  the  draixiage  of  more  than  one  house  it  becomes 
a  sewer?  The  part  where  the  stoppage  occurs  was  laid  by 
private  expense.  S.  P.  S. 

[The  Joint  pipe  is  clearly  a  sewer  within  the  meaning  of  sec.  4  0' 
the  Public  Health  Act.  The  fact  that  it  was  originally  laid  at 
private  expense  makes  no  difference  in  this  respect.  The 
sanitary  authority  are  bound  under  sec.  15  to  make  good  the 
defect.— Ed.] 

How  to  Disihpect,  &c. 

"Cambria"  asks— (i.)  How  to  disinfect  a  two-roomed  thatched 
cottage  in  which  there  is  a  patient  who  has  reached  the  des- 
quamating stage  of  scarlet  fever  ?  Whether  fumigation  may 
be  dispensed  vrith  if  walls  of  room  are  stripi>ed,  the  pnP^ 
burnt,  walls  lime- washed,  and  woodwork  cleansed  with  hot 
water  and  carbolic  acid  ?  What  aerkd  disinfectant  can  be  used 
in  place  of  sulphur  fumes?  (a.)  Asks  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  examination  for  inspectors  of  weights  and 
measures  referre  1  to  in  the  Act  of  1889,  and  as  to  where  and  by 
whom  it  is  held. 

[(i.)  In  all  cases  fumigate  first  with  sulphur,  the  cleansing  de- 
scribed is  insuficient.  On  no  account  disinfect  during  desqua- 
mation a  room  to  be  reoccupied  by  the  patient ;  the  disesse  is 
at  ite  most  infectious  stage,  and  the  work  would  have  to  be 
done  again.  There  are  other  aerial  disinftetante  besides  sul- 
phur, but  none  so  safe  and  eflicient.  If  a  room  to  be  disinfected 
cannot  be  vacated,  the  work  cannot  be  done ;  what  would  be 
necessary  to  kill  disease  germs  would  also  kill  the  occupant. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  ofiicer  to  give  directions  for  disin- 
fection:  if  from  any  cause  you  are  prevented  from  following 


out  in  full  his  gencoal  instructions,  protect  yourself  by  imme- 
diately reporting  the  fact,  and  requesting  orders,  in  any  special 
case,  (a.)  Nothing  appears  to  have  been  published  on  th«e 
pointo  at  present.  Information  would  be  procurable  at  the 
offices  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or^through  a  member  of  the 
trade— of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Scale  Makers, 
who,  Wng  interested.  ^^^t^^tl^jilifty^^JS*^*  Wo*"**" 
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THE  HOnSIMQ  OF  THE  POOR. 

By  Mary  Jeune. 

The  revelationB  regarding  the  houseB  of  the  poor  in 
-&e  East  End  of  London  hardly  seem  to  have  come  to 
an  end,  for  from  day  to  day  the  papers  contain 
accounts  of  complaints  made  by  the  tenants  of  un- 
flanitary  houses,  as  to  their  condition  and  tiieir 
inability  to  discover  their  landlord,  or  to  obtain  any 
Tedress  from  him  when  they  have  penetrated  his 
incognito.  Very  recently  the  coroner  for  East 
London  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  man  who 
had  been  killed  by  falling  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
•of  a  veiy  steep  staircase  in  his  house,  in  consequence 
•of  the  stairs  having  no  handrail  The  stair  was  dark, 
4ind  the  man  missed  his  footing  and  felL  The  evi- 
•dence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  house  was  disgraceful. 
The  pipes  from  the  cistern  were  all  stopped  up,  and 
the  people  in  the  house  had  to  get  on  a  chair  in  order 
to  procure  water  from  the  cistern.  The  woman  said 
dshe  had  complained  repeatedly  to  the  agent  who 
collected  the  rent,  but  nothing  had  been  done, 
the  landlord's  excuse  being  that  the  houses  were 
to  come  down,  and  she  paid  7s.  a  week  for  this 
wretched  habitation.  Such  a  stoiy  deserves  severer 
•comment  than  the  message  the  jury  sent  to  the 
owner,  that  the  man's  death  was  due  to  the  dan- 
gerous condition  of  the  staircase,  for  if  it  had  been 
from  any  other  cause  a  much  more  severe  view  would 
have  been  taken.  The  rigorous  punishment  which  is 
enforced  against  an  engine-driver,  a  pointsman,  or 
any  other  over-worked  railway  officials,  to  whose 
oversight  an  accident  is  due,  stands  out  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  verdicts  of  coroners  and  jurymen, 
on  the  causes  that  lead  to  the  death  of  hundreds 
of  poor  people  in  London,  of  which  over-crowding, 
l>ad  drainage,  and  water  are  the  principal,  and  to 
which  public  opinion  has  never  been  properly 
directed. 

The  helplessness  and  ignorance  of  the  poor  as 
regards  the  means  of  protection  they  possess  is  in- 
describable ;  they  are  too  busy,  and  their  work  is  too 
uncertain  to  risk  the  chance  of  losing  even  the  hour 
that  they  require  to  lay  their  wrongs  l^fore  a  friendly 
police  magistrate,  added  Xo  which  they  are  proud 
and  very  suspicious  of  even  those  who  will  assist 
them. 

If  bad  drains  and  smells,  badly  roofed  houses,  and 
^neral  squalor  are  the  conditions  of  their  life  in- 
doors, their  surroundings  outside  are  no  better.  Apart 
from  the  dilapidated  appearance  of  the  houses,  doors, 
and  windows,  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  gutters 
is  as  bad.  In  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  East 
End  some  attempts  at  scavenging  are  made,  and  the 
dust  and  mud  carts  clean  and  take  away  a  good  deal 
of  refuse ;  but  in  the  narrow  streets,  alleys,  and  courts, 
nothing  of  the  sort  is  done  systematically,  and  after 
an  absence  of  two  or  three  days  from  a  locality  one 
goes  back  and  recognizes  the  dead  cat  more  decayed, 
the  old  hat  more  battered,  and  the  vegetables  that 
one  saw  on  one's  last  visit  still  there  in  the  last 
stage  of  rottenness  and  stench.  No  dust  or  mud  cart 
ever  goes  down  such  streets  as  a  matter  of  course, 
though  after  the  refuse  of  many  houses  has  been 
thrown  into  the  street,  before  the  open  doors  of 
the  dwellings,  and  remained  there  for  some  days, 
«ome  inhabitant  more  fastidious  than  his  neigh- 
bours makes  a  fuss,  and  the  place  is  cleaned  in  a 


perfunctory  manner.  A  schoolmaster  of  one  of  the 
hrgest  Board  schools  in  Shoreditch  complained 
bitterly  of  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  pavement 
round  his  school,  saying,  with  perfect  truth,  that  all 
the  attempts  made  to  refine  and  improve  the  children 
in  school  were  useless  when  on  their  getting  out  to 
play  the  first  objects  that  met  their  view  were  the 
refuse  of  the  streets,  which  they  pick  up  and  throw 
at  each  other.  He  had  experienced  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  his  repeated  requests — to  have 
the  streets  cleaned — attended  to. 

The  fact  is  that  the  local  authorities  for  dealing 
with  such  matters  are  hopelessly  apathetic  and  in- 
different, and  they  have  infected  the  people  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  details  of  their  work  with  the  same 
feeling.  There  is  no  public  opinion  down  in  those 
parts  to  bear  on  them,  and  what  from  time  to  time  is 
written  and  said  by  the  press  is  spasmodic,  and  the 
authorities  are  perfectly  aware  it  vdll  not  go  incon- 
venientiy  further  than  the  attention  directed  to  it  by 
a  few  newspaper  articles.  They  are  all  local  people, 
veiy  little  better  by  birth  and  education  than  the 
poor  they  ought  to  protect,  and  have  become  so 
habituated  to  the  life  around  them  that  they  think 
nothing  of  it  They  have  grown  up  to  consider 
the  poor,  dirty,  squalid,  dishonest,  and  complaining, 
and  they  see  no  alternative  existence  for  them, 
always  foigetting  that  their  conditions  of  life  make 
them  what  they  are.  Any  vestryman  who  attempted 
to  elevate  or  improve  the  condition  of  the  people 
would  be  so  laughed  at  and  ridiculed,  and  find  such 
insuperable  obstacles  placed  in  his  way,  that  he  would 
have  to  relinquish  his  aspirations  in  despair;  and 
there  are  manv  medical  officers  whose  experience  is 
the  same.  Most  medical  and  sanitary  officers  are 
wiUing  and  anxious  enough  to  enforce  the  laws,  and 
carry  out  the  functions  entrusted  to  them,  but  the 
vestry  interest  presents  an  unbroken  opposition  to 
any  new-fangled  ideas  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  poor. 

How  far  the  County  Council  is  to  be  the  universal 
remedy  for  all  municipal  shortcomings  we  have 
yet  to  see  ;  but  I  for  one  cannot  say,  looking  to  its 
composition,  that  there  is  much  to  hope  from  it.  It 
is  elected  too  much  as  a  political  body,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  such,  and  therefore  to  objects  more  or 
less  political  will  its  attention  be  given  and  its  time 
devoted.  Its  members  will  be  chosen  from  the 
two  political  parties,  and  they  will  devote  their 
energies  to  matters  which  will  help  them  politically, 
for  the  County  Council  will  assuredly  become  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  House  of  Commons.  We  shall 
probably  see  an  attempt,  more  or  less  spasmodic,  to 
put  the  Shaftesbury  Acts  into  force,  and  Sir  Edward 
Guinness's  Trust  may  stimulate  private  generosity,  and 
a  few  industrial  dwellings  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
very  poor  will  be  erected,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  experience  of  the  past  should  be  materially  altered 
in  the  future.  The  new  dwellings  will  be  tenanted  by 
foreigners  and  aliens,  unless  some  rules  prohibiting 
any  but  Londoners  to  inhabit  them  are  made,  and  the 
present  small  house  property,  where  it  is  not  de- 
molished, will  continue  to  exist,  and  the  evil  in  a 
small  degree  only  will  be  mitigated.  The  County 
Council's  hot  fit  of  reform  will  have  passed  away, 
the  vestry  conscience  will  slumber  again,  and  the 
hard,  stem  struggle  for  life  will  keep  the  poor  as 
occupied,  listiess  and  indifferent  to  their  houses  as 
they  are  now.  There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evil, 
and  everyone  who  knows  anything  of  the  indifference 
and  culpable  apathy  of  the  municipal  authorities  must 
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recognize  that  it  would  be  the  only  satisfactory  way 
of  dealing  with  it. 

As  a  beginning,  the  appointment  of  all  medical 
officers  of  health  and  inspectors  of  nuisances  should 
be  made  direct  from  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  be  independent  of  the  vestry.  The  powers 
given  to  them  for  enforcing  the  sanitary  laws,  as  re- 
gards closing  houses  unfit  for  habitation,  should  be 
wider,  more  absolute,  and  should  be  carried  out  more 
expeditiously  than  at  present,  while  the  penalties  in- 
flicted on  the  ovmers  of  insanitary  property,  who 
having  been  warned  bv  the  medical  officer  and  de- 
layed carrying  out  their  suggestions  as  to  their 
improvement,  should  be  heavy,  and  strictly  enforced. 
By  appointing  inspectors  who  would  be  independent 
of  the  vestry,  we  should  at  once  have  a  body  of  men 
who  would  be  influenced  by  no  feeling  but  that  of 
duty,  and  who  would  incur  no  danger  of  dismissal  or 
punishment  if  they  carried  out  the  most  drastic  im- 
provements, and  the  poor  would  feel  a  confidence 
m  appealing  to  individuals  who  were  perfectiy 
honest,  and  have  no  interest  at  heart  but  to  make 
their  lives  more  bearable.  Some  of  the  medical  offi- 
cers of  health  who  have  been  recentiy  appointed  are 
now  only  ddsmissable  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  there  should  be  no  exception 
to  the  rule. 

If,  however,  the  present  dwellings  of  the  London 
poor  are  to  disappear,  there  is  only  one  way 
to  do  it,  and  that  is  by  the  State  undertaking 
to  be  their  landlord.  The  proportion  is  start- 
ling, for  the  work  is  gigantic  and  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  so  great,  that  it  seems,  at  first,  a 
vidon  of  the  wildest  kind.  And  yet  (Commissioners 
to  carry  out  the  work,  and  manage  the  details,|such  as 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  or  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, might  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  for 
the  work  of  either  of  these  two  above-mentioned 
bodies  has  been  as  large,  novel,  and  difficult  as  any 
the  new  Commission  would  have  to  undertake.  The 
money  for  building  could  be  raised  in  the  same  way 
as  by  the  County  Council,  for  the  financial  sound- 
ness of  the  work  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  Li 
fact,  the  only  difference  between  such  a  plan  and  the 
machinery  now  existing  is,  that  the  body  to  whom 
the  carrying  out  of  the  work  would  be  entrusted,  would 
be  one  (hrectly  under  the  control  of  the  Crown,  instead 
of  the  ratepayers,  and  they  would  at  once  set  to  work 
to  put  the  Shaftesbury  Acts  into  operation.  Such  a 
boay  would  give  at  once  a  guarantee  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  was  recognized,  and  that  it  was  a 
national  one,  not  affecting  localities  but  the  whole 
country,  and  its  operations  need  not  be  confined  to 
London  alone. 

The  expense  of  such  an  organization  should  not 
be  large,  nor  need  its  work  cost  more  to  carry  out 
than  if  it  were  undertaken  by  local  authorities,  and 
it  should  be  partly  composed  of  men  with  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  experience  as  regards  building, 
valuation  of  land,  and  aU  matters  pertaining  thereto. 
Whether  the  buildings  when  completed  Siould  be 
handed  over  to  the  County  Council  to  find  tenants, 
collect  rents,  and  keep  in  repair,  the  commissioners 
only  retaining  a  power  of  inspection,  are  important 
details  which  require  consideration.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  creating  a  body  whose  work  was  only  to 
build,  would  be  found  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
wretched  dwellings  now  existing  would  disappear, 
and  new  ones  take  their  place,  into  which  the  present 
tenants  could  at  once  move,  so  as  not  to  condemn 
them  to  live,  as  is  always  the  case  under  present  cir- 


cumstances, for  an  unlimited  period  in  houses  much 
worse  than  those  they  have  (quitted ;  for  at  present, 
any  demolitions  or  new  buildings  are  carried  out  on 
so  small  a  scale,  and  at  long  intervals,  the  erection  of 
dwellings  being  only  part  of  the  work  of  the  County 
Council,  and  not  its  only  function,  as  it  would  be 
in  the  case  of  a  building  Commission.  But  the  real 
advantage  of  canving  out  the  scheme  by  these  means, 
would  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  work  would  be  done 
honestiy,  and  that  what  mistakes  were  made  would 
only  be  those  that  experience  would  obviate.  A  few 
years'  work  in  this  direction  would  transform  the 
whole  of  the  east  of  London  and  remove  from  our- 
country  a  condition  of  things  which  is  a  national 
disgrace.  Tliis  it  is  no  more  paternal  legislation  than 
a  great  deal  that  we  have  enacted  in  Ireland  in  the 
rektions  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  certainly 
not  more  paternal  than  the  law  which  forces  eveiy 
man  to  send  his  child  to  school 


THE   PUBLIC   HEALTH   ACT,    1875. 

FROM  A  SANITARY  INSPECTOR'S  POINT 
OP  VIEW.* 

By   W.  Wilkinson,    Assoc.  San.  Inst.,  Chief 
Sanitary  Inspector,  Derby. 

**The  man  who  takes  apon  himeelf  to  poll  down  ■honld  be* 
prepared  to  erect  a  better  building." 

My  purpose  is  to  point  oat  the  faults  and  failings  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  as  they  hare  been, 
forced  upon  my  notice  during  nearly  ten  years  that  I 
haye  had  to  study  and  administer  the  powers  of  this 
Act  as  a  sanitary  inn>ector.  In  accordance  with 
the  proposition  at  head,  I  shall  suggest  remedies  f  or 
the  defects  noticed. 

There  ought  to  be  one  Public  Health  Act,  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  country  alike,  no  division  of 
urbsm  and  rural  about  it,  and  aU  the  sanitary  legis- 
lation of  the  past  worth  keeping  should  be  embodied 
in  that  Act,  so  that  we  might  find  our  powers  at 
once  without  having  to  search  for  them  in  a  score  of 
bits  of  legislation.  The  whole  of  the  matters  re- 
lating to  sanitary  law  need  collecting,  condensdng; 
simplifying,  and  amending. 

Sect.  23.— "Power  of  local  authority  to  enforce 
drainage  of  undrained  houses,'*  gives  the  local  au- 
thority power  to  enforce*  such  drainage  as,  on  the 
report  of  their  surveyor,  may  appear  to  them  to  be 
necessary.  Why  the  surveyor  should  be  ihe  only 
person  authorised  to  make  such  report  on  a  distinctly 
sanitary  requirement  is  not  clear.  We,  as  inspectors, 
know  perfectly  well  that  scores  of  houses  recently 
built  have  been  found  in  a  most  wretched  state  as 
regards  their  drains  and  sanitary  arrangements,  al-- 
though  passed  as  fit  for  habitation  by  the  local 
authority's  surveyor,  who,  in  many  cases,  never  saw 
the  houses  at  all.  This  most  important  work  is,  as 
we  know  full  well,  not  done  by  the  surveyor,  but  by 
some  clerk,  pupil,  or  foreman,  totally  incompetent 
for  the  duty,  and  as  soon  as  the  property  comes^ 
under  our  inspection  we  have  to  take  action  w* 
remedy  the  blunders  which  local  authorities  ougW 
never  to  allow.  No  wonder  property  owners  con- 
sider sanitary  inspectors  their  worst  enemies,  wniie 
occupiers  regard  us  as  their  best  friends.  I*  i^  *^' 
possible  for  anyone  to  keep  pace  with,  and  P'^P?^ 
understand  the  details  of,  sanitary  construction  unle» 


•  Bead  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  National  ArtocJ»*»^  ^ 
Sanitary  Inapeoton,  Manchester  Centre,  Dec.  21»  1889. 
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it  be  his  daily  work,  and  I  fearlessly  say  tbat  the 
exaounation  of  houses,  on  the  plans  before  building, 
during  erection,  and  after  occupation,  cannot  be  put 
into  better  or  more  competent  hands  than  those  of 
the  practical  sanitary  inspector,  professionalism  not- 
withstanding. To  prevent  sickness  and  death  is  the 
sanitary  inspector's  mission;  the  curing  art,  with  its 
directly  opposite  interests,  belongs  to  the  medical 
faculty. 

But  to  return  to  the  law.  Should  there  be  no  drain 
within  100  feet  of  a  dwelling-house,  the  authority 
may  require  the  owner  to  drain  into  a  cesspooL 
Who  is  responsible  for  emptying  this  cesspool?  or, 
if  left  for  the  filthy  contents  to  percolate  into  the 
earth,  wells,  &c.,  or  flow  on  the  adjoining  land,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  "  good  old  days,"  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  damage  or  death  ?  Is  a  cesspool  part  of  the 
sewers  of  a  local  authority,  or  is  it  to  be  constructed 
and  attended  to  entirely  by  the  owner  of  property? 
These  questions  are  not  answered  by  the  Act 

Sect  40.--."  Drains,  water-closets,  earth-closets, 
privies,  ashpits,  and  cesspools  to  be  properly  con- 
structed and  kept"  What  is  the  precise  scope  of 
this  section  ?  Is  the  authority  liable  for  death  or 
sickness  which  may  arise  through  the  defective  con- 
struction of  any  of  these  conveniences  within  their 
district  ?  I  think  they  are ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  under  sect  299,  to  see 
that  these  important  duties  are  not  in  any  way 
shirked.  If,  then,  an  authority  is  by  this  section 
bound  to  see  that  all  structural  works  are  well  exe- 
cuted, why  does  the  Local  Government  Board  not, 
and  why  does  the  Act  not,  give  full  powers  to  the 
local  authority  to  insist  on  gw)d  and  sound  work  and 
lay  down  a  standard  (not  leaving  the  final  discretion 
to  untrained  magistrates),  or  appoint  trained  officers 
with  authority  to  administer  these  powers,  as  is  done 
with  other  public  Acts?  Bye-laws  passed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  referring  to  new  houses  do 
not  apply  to  old  ones,  built  before  Sieir  passing.  Why 
is  this?  Surely  if  careful  construction  is  needed 
for  new  houses  built  under  the  best  conditions,  the 
same  (or  a  more  strineent  bye-law)  should  be  equally 
necessary  and  applicable  to  old  houses  built  under 
less  favourable  circumstances.  We  should  then  have 
a  fixed  standard  to  work  to  and  insist  upon  in  aU 
abatements  of  nuisances. 

Sect  41. — "  Examination  of  drains,  privies,  &c.,  on 
complaint"  Scores  of  defects  occur  which  cannot 
be  detected  without  opening  up  the  ground,  or  ex- 
posing structural  works,  yet  we  can  only  make  such 
an  examination  after  *'  written  application  to  a  local 
authority  by  some  person,  statmg  that  there  is  a 
nuisance  on  certain  premises."  Mark  the  words! 
This  Act,  which  is  supposed  to  be  protective,  re- 
quires that  a  nuisance,  or  a  condition  of  things 
causing  injury  to  healtli,  must  actually  exist  before 
we  have  any  ground  of  action.  The  local  authority 
(not  their  inspector)  must  give  24  hours'  notice  to 
occupier  (or,  in  case  of  emergency,  without  notice) 
to  enter  and  examine.  How  about  an  authority 
which  meets  once  a  month,  as  many  do  ?  Scores  of 
cases  of  emergency  might  arise  before  aU  this  legal 
red  tape  could  be  unravelled.  This  system  might  be 
tolerated  when  people  were  ignorant  of  sanitation, 
but  is  too  clumsy  and  roundabout  for  this  age.  The 
sanitary  inspector  shoidd  have  power  to  act  at 
once. 

Sect  70— "Power  to  close  polluted  wells,  &c." 
This  most  important  section  does  not  appear  to  come 
within  the  inspector's  duties  at  all;  it  is  nobody's 


child.  The  wording  goes  to  show  that  the  locall 
authority  can  only  proceed  on  a  representation  of 
any  person,  and,  no  officer  being  mentioned,  and 
foul  wells  not  being  classed  as  nuisances,  and  no> 
special  powers  of  entry  given,  it  is  only  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  complaint  or  representation  is  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  any  action  of  the  local  authority, 
and  any  officer  who  enters  premises  to  take  samples- 
of  water  is  both  trespassing  and  stealing,  except  on 
the  authority  of  the  Court  as  specified*  ' 

Sect  78. — "  Common  lodging-houses."    This  sec- 
tion requires  that  before  registration  the  house  shall 
be  inspected  and  approved  by  some  officer  of  the 
local  authority.    So  far  so  good;  but  why  does  it 
stop  here  ?    Many  causes  operate  to  render  houses  • 
of  this  class  unfit  as  lodging-houses,  yet  they  cannot 
be  closed  as  such  unless  dealt  with  as  totally  unfit  for  - 
habitation.    It  may  be   said  that  bye -laws  regulate 
common  lodging-houses ;  so  they  do,  but  they  only 
refer    to  the   occupation,   cleanliness,  separation  of 
sexes,  proper  use  of  appliances,  &c.,  as  clearly  stated . 
in  sect  80,  and  give  no  power  over  the  repairs  to 
building;   these    are  structural,  and  belong  to  the 
owner  ;    the    magistrates    are    likewise    powerless.. 
Either  the  registration  of  premises  as  well  as  tenant 
ought  to  be  for  one  year  only,  subject  to  renewal  at 
discretion  of  the  authority,  or  power  should  be  given 
them  to  close  it  as  a  lodging-house  should  they  con- 
sider it  at  any  time  unfit 

Sect  84. — "  Notice  of  fever,  &c.,  in  common  lodg- 
ing-house." Immediate  notice  of  fever  or  infectious 
disease  is  to  be  given  to  medical  officer  of  health, 
and  to  Poor  Law  relieving  officer!  Why  to  the 
latter,  unless  the  case  was  that  of  a  pauper,  is  a 
mystery ;  and  why  notice  is  not  to  be  given  to  the 
inspector  of  common  lodging-houses  is  a  bigger - 
mystery  stilL  The  medical  officer  of  health,  in  nine  out 
of  ten  urban  districts,  let  alone  rural,  only  appears  • 
on  the  scene  about  once  a  week,  if  that,  and  in 
some  cases  he  does  not  even  reside  in  his  district  at 
alL  Why,  then,  require  the  notice  to  be  sent  to- 
him  ?  It  should  be  compulsory  that  first  notice  be 
given  to  the  inspector  of  common  lodging-houses, 
and  the  inclusion  of  any  other  person  is  not  needed ; 
nay,  may  be,  and  has  been,  dangerous,  because  if 
two  persons  be  named  the  keepers  will  certainly 
take  the  nearest,  and  their  duty  to  report  will  be 
ended,  and  much  mischief  done  before  the  report 
reaches  the  acting  officer. 

Sect.  89  requires  amending,  so  that  no  part  of  a 
house  shall  be  exempt  from  inclusion  in  the  term. 
"  common  lodging-house."  Many  rooms  are  reserved 
and  let  as  furnished  apartments  to  known  prostitutes  • 
and  unmamed  couples,  and  you  have  no  right  of 
entry  or  control  of  the  occupation  if  such  rooms- 
are  exempted  by  the  Act  It  also  requires  clearly 
stating  that  the  lessee  of  the  whole  house,  and  not  a 
sub-tenant,  is  responsible. 

Sect  91. — "  Definition  of  nuisances."  What  can  I 
say  of  the  conglomeration  in  this  section  ?  Muck 
good  has  undoubtedly  been  done  under  it,  but  it  has 
been  in  spite  of  the  mixing  and  uncertainty,  and 
not  because  the  powers  are  clearly  defined  or  under- 
stood. The  first  idea  of  the  framers  of  the  Act 
appears  to  have  been  expressed  in  the  term  "  nui- 
sance "  (offensive  or  annoying),  and  that  the  second 
part,  "injurious  to  health,"  was  an  afterthought. 
To  sum  up  the  elaborate  definition,  this  section, 
takes  infinite  ptdns  to  tell  us  that  a  nuisance  is  a 
nuisance,  and  there  leaves  us.  Let  me  point  out 
again,  what  has  been  frequently  decided,  that  the 
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term  "  nuisance  "  or  **  injurious  to  health  *'  contains  a 
double  charge,  one  only  of  which  can  be  preferred  in 
a  summons,  or  your  proceeding  is  void  by  duplicity. 
No  part  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  except,  per- 
haps, that  relating  to  paving,  has  supplied  a  more 
profitable  wrangling  ground  for  the  legal  fraternity 
than  this — ^to  settle  what  is  or  is  not  a  nuisance,  and 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Act.  This  section 
alone,  and  cases  dealt  with  under  it,  would  supply 
enough  matter  for  a  series  of  papers  and  discussions, 
but  my  remarks  hereon  must  be  brief.  A  very  clear 
definition  ought  to  be  given  as  to  the  class  of  nui- 
sances to  be  dealt  witib  by  inspectors  on  behalf  of 
the  local  authority  as  public,  the  remainder  being 
left  to  be  put  in  force  by  the  parties  aggrieved,  as 
private  nuisances.  At  present,  action  is  often  taken 
by  a  local  authority  on  behalf  of  one  owner  as 
against  another,  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions 
existing  are  prejudiciid  to  health,  such  conditions 
often  being  due  to  ignorance  or  folly  displayed  in 
the  construction  of  adjoining  premises.  Again,  there 
are  many  things  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
public  which  are  left  alone,  because  no  sufficient 
fine  is  drawn  between  pubtic  and  private  nuisances, 
and  many  more  which  are  left  on  account  of  per- 
.sonal  and  selfish  considerations.  This  section  is 
most  often  used  as  between  tenant  and  landlord, 
"but  don't  let  the  landlord  know  that  I've  com- 
plained."   We  know  what  this  means. 

It  should  be  made  quite  clear  whether  the  term 
^  nuisance  "  includes  all  mere  annoyances,  and  struc- 
tures dangerous  to  life  or  limb  by  reason  of  decay  or 
defective  construction,  or  whether,  as  the  title  of  the 
Act  certainly  implies,  it  deals  only  with  matters 
.  affecting  health.  And  what  about  matters  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  health  ?  Are  we  to  leave  these  till 
.some  mischief  has  been  done? 

Overcrowding  of  houses  is  regarded  as  a  nuisance, 
but  the  inspector  can  be  refused  admittance  until  he 
obtains  a  magistrate's  order.  Sect.  102  deals  vdth 
this  order,  which  is  granted  to  admit  from  9  A.M.  to 
6  P.M.  (except  in  case  of  a  business).  Overcrowding 
of  a  house,  unless  it  was  due  to  talang  in  lodgers  for 
profit,  cannot  be  called  a  business,  and  we  have, 
therefore,  no  authority  whatever  to  enter  and  exa- 
mine as  to  overcrowchng  during  the  only  time  when 
such  could  be  detected  Overcrowding  should  be 
dealt  with  summarily,  and  not  require  notice  at  all, 
but  I  shall  mention  this  question  of  notice-giving 
further  on.  More  definite  powers  of  entry  at  any 
time,  day  or  night,  should  be  given,  as  there  are  un^ 
doubtedly  hundreds  of  houses  in  Lancashire  and 
the  large  towns  of  England  to-day  which  are  more 
overcrowded,  and  in  worse  sanitary  condition  in 
consequence,  than  the  common  lodging-houses. 

As  to  factory  or  workshop.  I  shoiSd  like  to  state 
here  that  if  bakehouses  are  to  be  effectually  super- 
vised, the  stupid  arrangement  in  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1883,  whereby  no  one  but  the  medical 
officer  of  health  has  power  to  enter  or  carry  out  the 
Act,  must  be  amended,  and  power  given  to  the 
sanitary  inspector  also. 

"Smoke  nuisance."  Why  on  earth  the  term 
"  black  "  smoke  should  be  used  in  this  section  I  do 
not  know,  as  most  people  would  say  smoke  of  any 
shade  was  a  nuisance.  This  word  should  be  kicked 
out,  to  enable  us  to  deal  with  any  chimney  (not 
being  the  chimney  of  a  private  dwelling)  sending 
forth  smoke  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  a  nuisance,  and 
power  shoidd  be  given  to  deal  with  any  chimney  (in- 
cluding all  chimneys  of  private  dwellings  and  build- 


ings of  every  description)  sending  forth  smoke  at 
any  elevation  below  the  highest  point  of  roof  of 
adjoining  building,  as  there  are  thousands  of  short 
chimneys  to  wash-houses,  greenhouses,  workshops, 
back  kitchens,  &c.,  which  are  an  intolerable  nuisance; 
they  prevent  the  opening  of  windows  and  doors  of 
adjoining  houses  for  ventilation  for  days  together, 
and  many  being  chimneys  of  private  dwellings,  we 
cannot  touch  them  under  the  present  Act.  Another 
blot  on  the  smoke  question  needs  entirelv  removing, 
viz.  clause  834,  which  is  now  understood  to  totally 
exempt  chimneys  of  iron  furnaces  from  the  operation 
of  smoke  clauses. 

Sect.  92.—"  Duty  of  local  authority  to  inspect  dis- 
trict." Why  is  it  not  the  sanitary  inspector's  duty 
to  inspect  the  district  and  take  action  at  once,  as 
many  other  inspectors  have  power  to  do  under  Pub- 
lic Acts?  This  is  where  the  biggest  screw  is  loose 
in  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  points  I  commend  to  the  consideration  of 
our  legislators.  How  would  inspectors  of  factories 
and  others  fare  if  put  under  the  control  of  the  law- 
breakers? 

Sect.  93. — As  to  giving  information  of  a  nuisance 
requires  the  inspector  substituting  for  the  local 
authority,  as  the  most  enlightened  authorities  of  to-day 
regard  this  routine,  reporting,  &c.,  as  so  much  useless 
red  tape,  only  calculated  to  injure  the  public  interest 
and  safety,  and  as  serving  no  useful  purpose.  This 
section  defines  rerv  clearly  the  fettering  of  the  sani- 
tary inspector,  who  has  hitherto  been  the  chief 
friend,  adviser,  and  assistant  of  the  public  in  all 
sanitary  details.  Let  the  public  know,  then,  what  a 
glorious  provision  this  Public  Health  Act  makes  for 
their  safety !  So  far  as  the  nuisance  clauses  are  con- 
cerned, your  sanitary  inspector,  whom  you  fancied 
was  almighty  to  remedy  conditions  threatening  or 
prejudicial  to  health,  has  no  more  power  than  is  given 
to  any  policeman  or  relieving  officer ;  his  business  is 
simply  to  inspect  and  report  to  the  local  authority. 
Sect.  94  plainly  states  that  it  is  the  local  authority 
who  serve  the  notice,  and  sect.  96  states  that  if  de- 
fault be  made  in  complying,  they,  the  local  autho- 
rity, shall  cause  complaint  to  be  made  to  a  justice, 
so  that  no  single  step  can  be  taken  by  an  inspector 
without  the  sanction  and  instructions  of  his  autho- 
rity, which  is  frequently  composed  of  jerry-builders, 
large  property  owners,  and  others  whose  immediate 
interest  it  is  to  retard  sanitary  work,  so  as  to  save 
their  own  pockets  or  those  of  their  friends.  And 
yet  some  people  wonder  why  we  do  not  make 
better  sanitwy  progress.  The  wonder  is  we  make  any. 

All  sanitary  authorities  are  not  of  this  type,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  as  I  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  a  cor- 
poration who  are  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  their 
town,  and  take  an  enlightened  and  intelligent  view  of 
their  duties ;  but  my  caae,  unfortunately,  is  an  ex- 
ception and  not  the  rule. 

The  principle  laid  down  in  sect  94  of  taking  the 
person  receiving  the  rents  as  the  owner,  and  making 
him  responsible  for  all  requirements  of  a  structural 
nature,  is  most  excellent,  and  I  hope  will  not  be 
altered  or  varied  ;  but  while  it  is  necessaiy 
to  deal  by  notice  with  regard  to  works  requiring 
alteration  or  construction,  so  as  to  give  the  owner 
a  chance  to  do  the  work,  it  is  not  .^^^c^ssaiy  to 
deal  by  notice  with  any  nuisance  which  is  not  caused 
by  the  want,  or  defective  construction  of  any  struc- 
tural convenience.  This  is  a  point  I  especially  want 
to  emphasise.  Let  me  ]put  it  shortly.  All  owners 
nuisances  are  in  connection  with  matters  structural. 
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All  occupiers'  nuisances  arise  from  careless  or  wilful 
misuse,  and  ought  to  require  no  notice  whatever,  but 
be  dealt  with  summarily.  1  can  illustrate  what  I  mean 
on  the  smoke  <juestion.  An  owner  of  a  mill  or  works 
has  not  sufficient,  or  efficient  boilers,  or  appliances 
for  consuming  the  smoke  generated  on  his  premises, 
he  is  at  fault,  and  should  be  dealt  with  by  notice  ; 
but  when  he  has  made  all  needful  provision,  and  the 
smoke  is  caused  by  the  carelessness  or  laziness  of  a 
fireman,  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  go  the  whole 
rig  and  serve  the  workman  with  a  notice  to  abate,  or 
he  could  be  careful  for  a  period  of  six  months  and 
then  laugh  at  you  till  you  had  served  a  fresh  notice. 
An  owner  of  property  has  provided  boxes  for  liie 
aahes  and  dry  refuse  made  on  the  premises,  but  the 
tenants  make  them  receptacles  for  all  kinds  of  liquid 
filth ;  or  he  has  provided  good  drains  with  properly 
trapped  inlets,  but  by  not  attending  to  the  traps  and 
grates  they  become  choked  and  a  nuisance  caused, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  deal  with  occupiers  at  once  in 
such  cases  and  never  have  to  report  to  local  authority, 
serve  notice,  &c,  &c.  To  talk  of  protecting  the 
public  health  at  this  rate  in  the  nineteenth  century  is 
ridiculous.  The  remedy  for  all  nuisances  of  a  non- 
structural character  is  summaiy  proceedings,  and  in 
a  vast  number  of  cases  this  would  work  a  more 
speedy  reformation  than  any  other  course  1  could 
suggest.  If  the  proposition  to  give  the  inspector  the 
power  with  regard  to  nuisances  hitherto  exercised  in 
the  name  of  the  local  authority  is  too  sweeping,  then 
by  an  means  let  him  have  power  to  deal  summarily 
with  all  nuisances  of  a  non-structural  character,  and 
to  serve  legal  notice  at  once  for  abatement  of  all 
structural  nuisances,  and  on  the  approval  of  the  local 
authority  such  notice  to  carry  a  cumulative  penalty 
from  the  date  of  its  expiration  until  the  necessary 
work  be  done. 

Sect.  96. — "  Power  of  Court"  No  doubt  some  here 
have  been  puzzled  to  understand  the  exact  meaning 
of  "  an  order  prohibiting  the  recurrence  of  the  nuis- 
ance." You  will  notice  that  the  order  for  abatement 
and  doing  of  necessary  works  is  mentioned,  and  this 
meets  the  case  where  the  nuisance  still  exists ;  and 
the  order  prohibiting  the  recurrence,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  necessary  works  for  this  further  puipose, 
applies  to  the  case  where  the  nuisance  has  been 
abated,  but  not  satisfactorily,  and  is  therefore  likely 
to  recur.  The  distinction  here  drawn  may  appear 
fine,  but  is  nevertheless  important,  and  every  order 
to  abate  should  be  made  an  order  to  prohibit  the 
recurrence  so  that  proceedings  can  be  taken  at 
any  time  thereon  and  not  have  to  again  go  through 
the  routine  and  serve  notice. 

Sect.  97. — As  to  closing  of  house  unfit  for  habita- 
tion on  account  of  nuisance,  is  not  sufficient  in  its 
present  form  as  a  ground  of  general  action  for  the 
closing  of  unfit  habitations.  A  difficulty  arises  at 
once  as  to  what  alterations  can  be  fairly  termed 
necessary  as  remedies  for  nuisances.  Similar  power 
IB  required  to  that  now  in  force  in  many  towns 
through  bye-laws,  but  as  before  stated  these  powers 
in  building  bye -laws  only  refer  to  houses  built  since 
their  passing,  and  not  to  old  ones. 

Sect.  114. — "Offensive  trades."  Power  ought  to 
be  given  to  justices  to  compel  the  removal  of  any 
offensive  trade  from  the  neighbourhood  of  dwellings, 
&c.,  when  proved  to  be  a  public  nuisance,  no  matter 
how  long  it  may  have  been  established,  or  such  trades, 
more  than  any  other,  ought  to  be  subject  to  an 
annuiil  liceuse>  and  to  cancellation  if  found  to  be  a 
nuisance. 


Sects  116  to  119.— "  Unsound  meat,  &c."  A 
grievous  omission  was  made  when  cheese  and  eggs 
were  not  brought  within  the  scope  of  these  sections. 
Power  ought  to  be  given  to  cover  any  article  used  or 
intended  for  the  food  of  man,  and  with  regard  to 
meat  or  flesh  there  ought  to  be  a  penalty  for  selling 
any  meat  which  had  not  been  killed  in  a  duly  registered 
slaughter-house,  where  there  would  be  a  better 
chance  of  regular  inspection. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  infectious  clauses,  as  they  have 
on  the  whole  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily. 

Sect.  169. — "  Power  to  provide  slaughter-houses." 
This  power,  given  to  urban  authorities  only,  is  per- 
missive, but  it  ought  to  be  compulsory.  Any 
inspector  of  experience  wiU  tell  you  that  private 
slaughter-houses  spread  over  a  town  are  a  nuisance, 
and  render  inspection  and  detection  of  unsound  meat 
anything  but  an  easy  matter.  It  ought  to  be  com- 
pulsory on  every  urban  authority  to  provide  pubHc 
slaughter-houses,  and  be  unlawful  for  a  private  one 
to  exist  within  their  district.  Failing  this  the  whole 
of  the  sections  as  to  slaughter-houses  in  the  Public 
Health  Act,  and  those  of  the  Towns  Improvement 
Clauses  Act,  1847,  incorporated  therewith,  should  be 
swept  away  and  a  fresh  start  made,  as  I  have  never 
found  a  single  person  yet  to  understand  them,  or, 
having  done  so,  could  point  to  a  place  where  they 
were  carried  out.  Had  I  the  time  I  could  show  the 
uselessness  of  these  clauses.  Why  did  our  legislators 
not  give  power  to  rural  authorities  to  regulate 
slaughter-houses?  This  is  a  very  serious  omisuon, 
as  the  close  inspection  in  urban  districts  has  driven 
slink  butchers  and  others  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
towns,  where  they  dress  their  rubbish,  and  having 
removed  all  vital  organs  and  traces  of  disease,  they 
send  the  best  into  the  public  markets,  and  dispose  of 
the  remainder  to  potted  meat  and  sausage  makers,  or 
send  the  whole  lot  off  by  rail  to  other  towns.  This 
trade  is  largely  carried  on  in  our  rura?  districts,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  allowed  to  slaughter  animals  where 
they  please.  The  work  of  rural  inspectors  in  this 
matter  of  meat  inspection  and  the  supervision  of 
dairies  is  most  important.  I  am  pleased  to  find  that 
one  corporation  has  realised  the  importance  of  pro- 
perly controlling  slaughter-houses,  and  have  had  some 
excellent  powers  embodied  in  their  Corporation  Act. 
Let  me,  therefore,  before  leaving  this  important 
matter,  which  requires  more  ample  time  and  treat- 
ment than  I  have  been  able  to  give,  lay  before 
you  some  of  the  provisions  in  •'  The  Barrow-in- 
Furness  Corporation  Act,  1868,"  for  the  regulation  of 
slaughter-houses,  powers  which  ought  to  be  in  force 
in  every  district  in  the  kingdom. 

"  The  Corporation  may  grant  licenses  and  demand 
a  sum  not  exceeding  6s.  for  any  such  license  for 
twelve  months,  and  in  the  like  proportion  for  any 
shorter  period." 

"  They  may,  by  order,  revoke  or  suspend  the  license 
for  any  slaughter-house,  when,  in  their  opinion,  the 
same  is  a  nuisance." 

**  If  any  licensed  slaughter-house  is  not  used  as  such 
for  the  space  of  three  months,  the  license  thereof 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  lapsed." 

"  This  license  shall  be  given  up  to  be  cancelled 
upon  three  calendar  months'  notice  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, without  payment  of  any  compensation  by 
them." 

I  would  add  to  these  a  clause  prohibiting  the 
dressing,  for  human  food,  of  any  carcase  or  meat  in  a 
knacker's  yard,  or  the  dressing  in  any  other  place 
than  a  knacker's  yard  of  any  carcase  or  meat  not 
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'intended  for  the  food  of  man,  such  a  proyiBion  being 
'.all  the  more  necessary  now  that  horse-flesh  is  recog- 
nized by  law  as  an  article  of  food,  so  that  any  such 
be  not  dressed  and  prepared  for  human  consumption 
amid  the  filthy  surroundings  of  a  knacker^s  slaughter- 
ihouse  and  yard. 

Sect  189. — "Appointment  of  officers  of  urban 
4vuthority."  **  Every  urban  authority  shall  from  time 
to  time  appoint  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be  medical 
officer  of  health,  surveyor,  inspector  of  nuisances," 
^&c.  First  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  an 
turban  authority  can  only  appoint  one  inspector  of 
nuisances,  this  point  having  been  freouently  argued 
and  settled,  and  the  fact  of  the  word  inspector  (in 
the  singular)  being  mentioned  in  this  section  is 
intensified  by  the  provision  that  a  rural  authority, 
under  sect.  190,  may  appoint  as  many  inspectors  and 
also  assistants  as  they  like.  How  on  earth  the  framers 
of  the  Act  expected  one  man  to  inspect  the  whole  of 
a  district  like  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  Birmingham, 
lis  simply  beyond  comprehension,  yet  in  the  last  men- 
tioned town,  quite  recently,  the  justices  held,  in  a 
prosecution  for  bad  meat,  that  the  assistant-inspector 
had  no  authority  except  through  the  chief  inspector, 
and  dismissed  the  sununons.  Any  local  authority 
^ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  appoint  as  many  officers 
as  they  please,  and  define  me  powers  and  duties 
of  each,  or,  which  would  be  infinitely  better,  let 
the  Act  or  the  Local  Government  Board  define 
the  duties  so  that  the  work  of  five  men  should  not  be 
demanded  from  one.  The  section  says,  fit  and  proper 
persons  are  to  be  appointed.  Now  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  are  thus  clearly  liable  if  an  improper  or 
unfit  person  be  appointed  as  officer  in  any  district, 
and  yet,  if  time  permitted,  some  curious  revelations 
might  be  made,  not  as  to  how  best  to  carry  out 
the  intentions  of  the  Act,  but,  how  best  not  to 
doit. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  title  "  Inspector  of  Nui- 
.sances."  What *8  in  a  name?  A  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  a 
.•greyhound  should  be  called  a  pig.  There  was 
evidently  more  than  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  gave  us  this  name,  that  it  was  not  ^uite  the 
thing,  because  we  find  the  title  of  sanitary  inspector 
given  in  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1855,  and  again 
in  the  Artisans^  and  Labourers*  Dwellings  Act,  1868, 
the  designation  sanitary  inspector  is  very  amply  ex- 
2>lained  as  referring  to  us  and  our  work ;  and  as  the 
term  nuisance  has  now  come  to  mean,  more  than 
ever  it  did,  a  state  of  things  prejudical  to  health,  and 
:a]l  matters  relating  to  health  are  designated  sanitary, 
and  we,  more  than  any  other  class  of  men  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  are  concerned  with  the  study  and  adminis- 
tration of  sanitary  science  and  law,  the  term  '*  inspector 
of  nuisances  "  is  certainly  a  misnomer,  and  we  should 
be  unifonnly  designated  as  sanitary  inspectors, 
which  we  certainly  are  now  in  everything  but  name. 
As  to  qualification  for  the  office  I  should  like  to  say 
snuch,  but  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  it  is 
^absolutely  necessary  that  only  qualified  men  should  be 
appointed,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  law-makers 
to  say  who  shall  be  the  certifying  authority,  or  devise 
means  by  examination  or  otherwise  to  secure  this 
«nd,  and  I  know  we  shall  be  ready  and  willing  to 
render  any  assistance  we  can  to  secure,  for  ourselves 
and  the  public,  a  minimum  standard  of  efficiency.  I 
also  hope  that  our  personal  side  of  the  case  will  be 
conffldered,  and  such  provision  made  in  the  matter  of 
fMtyment  for  the  education  and  skill  required  as  will 
make  it  worth  while  for  inspectors  to  attain  the 


highest  proficiency  in  sanitary  science  and  construc- 
tion. 

A  few  words  with  regard  to  our  position  in  relation 
to  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

As  health  officers  are  making  such  a  stir  just  now 
that  sanitary  inspectors  should  be  entirely  under  their 
control,  I  idiould  like  to  a^  them  to  point  out  any 
public  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  an  arrange- 
ment; as  the  duties  required  of  a  medical  officer,  and 
which  cannot  be  equiuly  well  performed  by  an  in- 
telligent sanitary  inspector,  are  very  few,  and  I 
cannot  but  express  my  surprise  that  they  should  want 
to  climb  down  and  occupy  the  position  of  inspectors. 
The  Public  Health  Act  recognizes  their  true  position 
as  consulting  officers  and  advisers  of  the  local 
authority,  and  it  is  altogether  infra  dia,  to  think  of 
their  undertaking  or  interfering  with  detail  sanitary 
administration.  They  are  medical  experts  to  deal 
with  hospitals  and  diseases,  and  to  be  called  in  or 
consulted  by  the  inspector  ^'  whenever  it  appears  to 
him  that  the  intervention  of  such  officer  is  necessary," 
as  defined  by  the  Local  Government  Board's  instruc- 
tions to  inspectors,  and  I  hope  the  legislature  and  the 
public  will  fully  consider  this  matter  in  its  economic 
and  general  bearing  before  any  alteration  be  made. 

Let  me  further  elaborate  some  of  the  points  men- 
tioned. I  have  referred  to  the  granting  of  licenses 
for  common  lodging-houses,  offensive  trades,  and 
slaughter-houses,  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  local 
authorities  and  subject  to  cancellation  by  them  at  any 
time.  A  license  granted  by  an  authority  for  any 
purpose,  to  any  occupier  of  premises,  does  at  once 
confer  an  advantage,  and  is  of  considerable  money 
value  to  such  person,  and  indirectly  to  the  owner  of 
the  premises  as  well,  yet  the  public  ought  not  to 
suffer  in  the  slightest  degree  for  the  benefit  of  any  man 
(more  particularly  as  few  if  any  of  the  licenses  are 
paid  for),  and  the  moment  their  interest  is  interfered 
with,  the  local  authority,  who  certainly  created  the 
increased  value  by  granting  the  license,  and  are  the 
custodians  of  the  public  health,  ought  to  have  full 
pnower  to  withdraw  the  license  at  once,  which  would 
simply  reduce  the  premises  to  their  normal  value. 

Again  in  the  matter  of  nuisance  abatement,  let  me 
repeat  that  the  remedy  for  all  nuisances  of  a  non- 
structural character  ought  to  be  summary,  with  the 
power  given  to  the  sanitaiy  inspector  to  proceed  at 
once.  This  is  no  new  idea,  and  I  am  surprised  that  in 
such  matters  it  has  not  been  put  in  force  long  ago.  As 
the  law  stands  now,  and  has  done  for  over  forty  years,  if 
you  let  off  a  squib  or  cracker,  shake  a  door  mat  (after 
8  ▲.!!.),  let  your  chimney  take  fire,  or  do  a  host  of 
other  paltry  things  in  any  street,  you  are  liable  to 
summary  proceedings  and  40s.  and  costs.  How 
much  more  then  ought  matters  of  greater  importance 
to  life  and  health  be  the  subjects  of  such  prompt  and 
salutary  action. 

With  regard  to  structural  defects  and  nuisances, 
there  certainly  requires  a  notice  to  give  the  owner 
time,  but  when  a  drain  is  choked  or  defective,  a 
broken  soil-pipe,  or  waste  pipe  is  giving  a  constant 
supply  of  deadly  sewer  gas  to  a  dwelUng,  it  ia 
ridiculous  to  have  to  wait  a  month  for  the  sanction 
of  the  local  authority  before  a  single  legal  step  can  be 
taken.  If  the  inspector  had  power  to  serve  a  legal 
notice  for  the  necessary  work  to  be  done  in  a  stated 
time,  such  notice  on  approval  of  tiie  local  au- 
thority to  carry  with  it  a  heavy  cumulative  penalty 
for  neglect,  the  inspector  would  be  respected  and 
obeyed,  and  further  proceedings  would  rarely  be 


necessary. 
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I  must  ask  70a  to  excuse  the  lack  of  literary 
excellence  in  my  production,  as  I  have  cared  first  and 
foremost  to  lay  before  you  what  I  consider  to  be 
stubborn  facts  and  matters  pertaining  to  the  vital 
interest  of  the  British  public,  and  if  I  have  in  so  doing 
"been  of  any  service  I  have  my  reward. 


PHYSICAL   TRAINING   FOR   GIRLS. 

By  Sara  A.  Burstall,  B.A 

Among  the  many  extraordinary  and  mischievous  pre- 
judices which  have  prevailed  on  the  subject  of 
women's  education,  perhaps  none  is  more  remarkable 
or  more  mischievous  than  that  against  their  physical 
iaradning.  The  most  elementary  ideas  on  the  question 
<d  women's  work  and  position  might  have  suggested 
that,  above  all,  the  first  thing  for  the  well-being  of 
the  race  was  that  the  mothers  of  the  next  generation 
should  be  as  healthy  and  as  well  developed  as  the 
.available  spare  energy  to  be  given  to  education  would 
allow.  And  yet  history  presents  us  with  only  one 
3iation — Sparta — ^where  this  truth  was  fully  recog- 
nized, and  where  the  girls  went  through  a  systematic 
physical  training,  intended  primarily  to  peidfect  them 
for  their  future  work  in  the  State  in  this  respect.  It 
is  lamentable  that  this  early  example  should  have 
been  so  completely  ignored  ever  smce ;  nay,  habits 
of  education,  dress,  and  living,  absolutely  injurious 
ix>  the  health  of  women,  especially  in  their  maternal 
'Capacity,  have  been  enforced  upon  them,  and  adopted 
by  them  under  the  influence  of  vanity,  masculine 
tastes  and  jealousy,  so-called  propriety,  and  often 
absolute  indolence.  In  England,  where  the  old 
Teutonic  ideas  about  women  have  always  had  their 
influence,  some  degree  of  open-air  life  and  exercise 
for  women  has  generally  been  customary,  and  to  this 
is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  in  part  the  fiiae  physique 
•of  the  race.  In  the  present  day,  when  scientific 
hygiene  is  not  only  studied  but  believed  in,  and 
when  the  laws  of  heredity  are  becoming  a  realised 
truth,  the  subject  of  physical  development  naturally 
receives  some  degree  of  attention. 

Thus,  the  importance  of  this  part  of  a  girl's  edu- 
cation is  now  being  more  fuUy  recognized,  and  most 
of  our  better  claA  schools  give  it  a  place  in  their 
cuniculum,  although  rarely  such  a  one  as  a  true 
theory  of  education  demands.  Too  often  the  training 
of  the  body  is  sacrificed  either  to  the  acquiring  of 
jso-called  accompHshments,  as  in  the  older  type  of 
boarding  schools,  where  the  ideal  of  healthful  activity 
was  too  often  frowned  down,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  demands  of  examinations,  and  to  continuous 
anental  effort,  as  with  some  of  those  who  enter  most 
completely  into  the  new  system  of  women's  educa- 
tion. In  most  of  the  high  schools,  however,  a  wiser 
spirit  now  prevails.  Public  feeling,  which  is  be- 
coming alive  to  the  necessity  of  healthy  physical 
development  among  girls  and  women,  no  longer  con- 
aiders  that  games  and  calis^enic  exercises  are  un- 
womanly, and  thus  the  work  done  in  the  schools  and 
the  demand  outside  act  and  react  on  each  other  for 
.good.  Within  the  next  few  years  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  parents  will  come  io  inquire  first,  when 
they  think  of  a  school  for  their  girls,  what  are  its 
advantages  for  ph;^ical  training.  Then  the  girls' 
schools  in  return  will  enlarge  their  facilities. 

What  each  school  can  do  varies,  of  course,  with 
circumstances,  locality,  class,  wealth,  and  a  dozen 
other  conditions.  One  of  the  first  schools  in  Scot- 
land— St   Leonard's,  St  Andrew's — ^has    a   private 


cricket-field,  where  the  girls  play  matches,  the  eleven 
of  one  house  against  that  of  another.  The  effect  on 
the  spirit  of  the  school  and  on  the  health  of  t^e  girls  is, 
we  learn  on  good  authority,  excellent  The  Edgbas- 
ton  High  School,  Birmingham,  has  two  cricket 
elevens,  headed  by  two  of  the  form  mistresses ;  these 
play  twice  a  week  during  the  summer,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  season  they  have  a  match  with  an  eleven  of 
old  girls.  Many  of  the  provincial  high  schools  have 
tennis-courts,  and  regular  calisthenic  teaching  is 
everywhere  becoming  more  and  more  general  In 
London,  however,  the  problem  is  more  difficult  We 
shall,  therefore,  give  a  detailed  account  of  what  is 
done  in  a  London  school,  and  have  selected  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  known,  the  North  London  Col- 
legiate School  for  Girls. 

The  conditions  here  are,  first,  very  limited  area 
of  ground;  second,  a  day  school  whose  hours 
are  9.16  to  1.30  for  the  great  mass  of  the  girls, 
many  of  whom  Hve  at  a  distance ;  third,  an  en- 
dowed school,  with  a  magnificent  building,  and  large 
numbers.  The  first  two  conditions  make  tennis, 
cricket,  and  other  voluntary  games  arranged  and 
carried  out  by  the  pupils  themselves,  as  in  boys' 
public  schools,  extremely  difficult  either  through 
umit  of  room  or  limit  of  time.  The  third,  however, 
allows  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  especially  more 
organized  physical  training  as  part  of  the  regular 
school  work.  The  school  has  an  exceptionally  large 
gymnasium,  lofty,  well-lighted,  and  warmed,  paved 
with  wooden  blocks,  and  never  required  for  any 
other  than  its  own  purpose,  as  the  school  possesses 
also  a  hall  for  meetings.  The  resources  of  the  school 
too,  allow  of  a  special  and  more  complete  organiza- 
tion for  calisthenics,  without  affecting  the  rest  of  the 
staff. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  school  the 
subject  received  some  attention ;  as  much,  perhaps, 
as  was  possible  in  the  then  condition  of  public  feel- 
ing and  of  teaching  power,  and  simple  calisthenic 
exercises,  in  time  to  music,  directed  by  class  teachers, 
formed  a  regular  part  of  every  day's  work,  the  time 
given  being  about  fifteen  minutes.  In  the  summer 
months  the  swimming  baths  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  were  open  on  Saturday  mornings  for  women, 
were  attended  by  a  school  teacher  and  a  swimming 
mistress,  and  the  girls  were  encouraged  to  leam  and 
practise  swimming,  a  prize  being  offered  by  the 
school  This  plan  has  nad  excellent  results ;  many 
old  pupils,  having  had  their  attention  directed  to  the 
question,  have  become  expert  swimmers,  and  have 
taught  and  influenced  others.  Several  have  won 
prizes  in  public  competitions.  This  arrangement 
about  swimming  still  continues,  but  in  all  other  re- 
spects very  much  more  has  of  late  years  been  done. 

From  the  time  that  the  new  building  was  occupied 
in  1879,  extra  classes  were  held  in  the  afternoons  for 
regular  gymnastic  practice  under  special  teachers, 
but,  in  the  summer  of  1883,  a  new  arrangement  was 
made,  and  calisthenics  took  its  place  by  the  side  of 
the  other  subjects  of  education  in  the  regular  morn- 
ing work,  with  special  teachers  trained  for  the 
purpose.  Miss  Chreiman's  system  was  the  one  intro- 
duced, the  characteristic  features  of  which  are  the 
musical  accompaniment  and  the  exercises  with  balls, 
intended  to  cultivate  grace  and  ease  of  movement 
Since  then  Miss  Chreiman's  assistants,  or  teachers 
trained  by  her,  have  attended  the  school  twice  a  week ; 
each  class  has  a  lesson  of  half  an  hour,  two  classes — tje. 
60  girls — ^being  taken  together.  On  the  other  three 
days,  tiie  class  teacheriic^idiict  the  simpler  exercises 
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as  before,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  On  the  special 
days  the  lesson  is  somewhat  as  follows  : — ^Marching, 
exercises  with  balls  or  wooden  dumb-bells,  or  free 
exercises,  bar  bells,  movements  of  the  head,  &c. ; 
then  more  elaborate  marching  and  running,  the 
lessons  being  varied,  and  more  difficult  exercises  in- 
troduced as  the  pupils  improve.  Anything  of  a 
military  style  is  carefully  excluded.  The  girls  wear 
their  ordinary  dress,  though  many  prefer  to  have  a 
loose  bodice  on  these  days,  and  to  abandon  stiff 
collars.  It  is  expected  that  if  corsets  are  worn 
these  should  be  laced  with  elastic,  but  the  school 
authorities  do  not  insist  on  anv  rule,  except  that  high 
heels  are  forbidden,  as  at  all  times  within  the  school 
house. 

Besides  the  specialist  teachers,  there  is  a  lady 
on  the  staff  present  during  the  lessons.  It  is  part 
of  her  work  to  see  that,  from  time  to  time,  girls  who 
may  not  be  weU  enough  to  take  the  exercises  should 
recline  on  couches  provided  for  that  purpose ;  and  at 
any  time  a  girl  who  brings  a  note  from  home  is  en- 
tirely excused  from  calisthenics  that  day,  and  is  also 
made  to  lie  down.  Great  importance  is  attached  to 
this  rule,  as  providing  against  any  possible  over- 
strain, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  girls  do  avail 
themselves  of  the  occasional  exemption.  A  general 
exemption  is  only  aUowed,  for  medical  reasons,  after 
considtation  between  the  head  mistress  and  the 
parents,  and  such  cases  are  comparatively  rare. 

The  whole  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
qualified  woman  doctor.  Miss  Cock,  of  the  London 
School  of  Medicine  for  Womem,  now  holds  the  post ; 
she  sees  every  new  pupU  some  time  soon  after  entering 
the  school,  and  should  she  then  think  there  is 
tendency  to  spinal  curvature,  a  request  is  sent  to  the 
girl's  mother  to  allow  a  more  formal  medical  exami- 
nation. On  the  result  Miss  Cock  may  advise  special 
medical  exercises,  more  particularly  for  spinal  we£^- 
ness,  on  Dr.  Roth's  system.  For  these  the  girls 
return  in  the  afternoons,  no  extra  fee  being  charged. 
Some  girls  come  as  often  as  four  afternoons  a  week 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each  time,  others  less 
frequently.  The  staff  for  this  consists  of  a  superin- 
tendent and  two  teachers.  Reclining  in  a  very 
careful  position  is  an  essential  part  of  this  treatment. 
Rotation  of  the  leg  from  the  hip  joint,  breathing 
exercises,  movements  of  the  head,  swimming  move- 
ments, &c.,  are  ordered  by  the  medical  superintendent 
to  suit  each  case.  There  is  no  music,  but  counting 
aloud  is  insisted  upon,  as  strengthening  the  lungs,  and 
providing  against  over-exertion.  After  a  term  or  so 
or  this  work,  considerable  improvement  is  generally 
noticed,  and  then  other  exercises  with  the  horizontal 
ladder,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bar,  &c.,  are  ordered. 

In  the  general  arrangements  of  the  school  work, 
great  care  is  given  to  sanitary  questions.  All  wet 
outdoor  clothes,  boots,  &c.,  are  dried  in  a  hot  room 
while  the  lessons  are  going  on,  so  that  the  girls  on 
leaving  school  do  not  put  on  wet  garments,  and  no  girl 
whose  dress  is  wet  is  allowed  to  take  her  place  in 
class  until  it  is  dried  at  one  of  the  open  fires. 

Every  girl's  eyesight  is  tested,  and,  if  necessary,  a 
report  on  it  sent  home. 

We  need  not  say  anything  here  on  ventilation  and 
other  general  rules  of  school  hygiene,  as  these  are 
observed  in  most  new  buildings.  In  this  school  the 
class-rooms  are  warmed  with  open  fires,  and  the  hall, 
staircases,  &c.,  with  hot  air.  It  may  thus  be  seen  that 
a  great  deal  is  done  by  the  authorities  for  physical 
training  and  development. 

Until  the  last  year  or  so,  however,  there  seemed 


but  little  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  girls  to  take 
part  in  any  games,  even  when  the  opportunity  was 
offered  during  fine  weather  in  the  playground  at 
recess,  and  although  three  fives  courts  had  been  built 
by  the  governors. 

But  recently  an  interesting  movement  has  sprung 
up  among  the  elder  pupils,  for  the  formation  of 
G^es  Clubs,  form  by  form,  to  play  on  the  three 
days  in  the  week  when  they  do  not  have  the  regular 
calisthenic  lessons.  The  girls,  whenever  the  weather 
allows,  go  out  in  the  playground  at  recess,  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  join  in  lively  games  of  rounders, 
prisoner's  base,  &c.,  while  the  fives  courts  are  always- 
filled.  A  fives  tournament  has  lately  taken  place, 
and  the  championship  of  the  school  has  been  decided. 
Squash  rackets,  played  under  cover  in  the  gymnasium 
in  the  dinner  hour,  is  very  popular  among  the  girls- 
who  stay  for  extra  classes  in  the  afternoon. 

This  enthusiasm  has  this  last  term  culminated  in  aa 
athletic  competition,  which  has  aroused  considerable 
interest  and  excitement.  Sixteen  girls  who  do  not 
wear  corsets  challenged  any  sixteen  out  of  the  whole 
school  to  a  competition  under  the  following  heads  r 
High  leap,  long  leap,  running,  vaulting,  and  tug-of- 
war. 

In  the  one  kind  of  leaping,  the  advantage  went  to- 
one  side,  and  in  the  other  b^d,  to  the  other,  as  the- 
f  oUowing  table  will  show  : — 

Corsets,      No  Corsets, 
High  Leap  :  ft.  ins.  ft.  ins. 

Champion  4    2       ...       4    1 

Average  8    7      ...      3    6^ 

Long  Leap : 

Champion  10  6      ...     12    0 

Average  9    IJ    ...      9    4^ 

In  the  vaulting  it  was  not  possible  to  make  a 
numerical  comparison. 

The  tug-of-war  was  perhaps  the  most  striking- 
event.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  corset 
wearers  had  a  much  larger  number  to  select  from, 
and  that,  per  contra^  three  of  the  teachers  took  part 
in  the  tug-of-war  on  the  hygienic  side,  with,  how- 
ever, the  approval  of  their  competitors,  who  could 
also  have  had  teachers  with  them,  only  they  preferred 
not  to  do  so.  The  result  was  a  remarkable  triumph 
for  rational  dress ;  this  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to- 
the  development  of  the  pectoral  and  dorsal  muscles 
and  the  freedom  of  movement  backwards  from  th& 
waist,  which  come  naturally  from  not  wearing  stays. 

The  running  competition  was  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  a  scientific  experiment,  only  it  is  to  be 
feared  Uiat  the  numbers  were  not  sufficiently  large  to 
eliminate  accidental  circumstances.  Several  girls 
had  colds,  and  thus  the  pulse  and  respiration  rates 
are  not  normal  The  tests  were  conducted  by  Dr. 
Wilberforce  Smith  and  Dr.  Collins.  They  measured 
the  breathing  capacity,  puke,  and  respiration  rate  of 
each  girl  before  and  after  the  running,  the  course  being 
nine  times  round  the  gymnasium,  that  is,  a  litUe  over 
one-third  of  a  mile.  None  of  the  girls  were  at  all  what 
could  be  called  tight  laced ;  this  was  proved  by  the 
test  for  oval  waists.  In  the  artificial  round  waist,  the 
measurements  of  the  waist  diameter  from  back  to- 
front,  and  from  side  to  side,  are  nearly  equal  The 
smaller  the  fraction  expressing  the  ratio  these  bear  to 
each  other,  the  greater  is  the  ellipticity.  On  ihe 
hygienic  side  this  fraction  was  '87  ;  on  the  other  -86. 
Thus,  the  girls  who  wore  corsets  had  waists  even 
slightiy  more  oval  than  those  of  the  others,  and 
therefore    could   not    have   deformed  the   natural 
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The  ratioB  of  the  respiration  rates  before  and  after 
ronniBg  were  much  the  same  in  both  cases,  with  a 
slight  advantage  to  the  hygienic  side ;  this  was  re- 
versed for  the  pulse  rates,  which  were  more  raised  by 
the  effort  in  the  latter  case.  But,  as  was  said  above, 
these  two  tests  were  somewhat  affected  by  accidental 
causes ;  for  on  both  sides  the  pulse  rate,  after  running, 
was  considerably  less  than  in  some  experiments 
recently  made  in  America.  The  spirometer  measure- 
ments were  the  most  important,  and  were  compared 
with  the  averages  for  women,  taken  by  Mr.  Galton, 
at  the  Health  Exhibition.  Both  averages  were  above 
Galton's,  but  for  those  who  did  not  wear  stays  the 
difference  was  considerable,  rather  more  than  27  cubic 
inches  more  after  running,  and  23  cubic  inches  more 
before  running.  For  the  wearers  of  corsets  the 
difference  was  only  ^  cubic  inches  more  than 
Gralton's  average.  This  result  on  the  breathing  test, 
points  the  same  way  as  that  in  the  tug-of-war,  viz. 
to  a  greater  development  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest,  as  a  consequence  of  the  entire  absence  of  the 
corset.  This  has  its  interest  in  connection  with  the 
recent  discussion  in  the  Contetnporary  Review,  between 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Lennox  Brown,  as  to 
what  is  called  abdominal  breathing  in  women,  which 
method  is  that  taught  in  the  breathing  exercises 
practised  in  the  singing  and  calisthenic  classes  in  the 
school  It  should  be  noted  that  these  competitions 
took  place  on  different  days,  after  an  examination  of 
an  competitors  by  the  lady  doctor,  and  that  the  whole 
number  were  not  expected  to  take  part  in  each  com- 
petition. These  precautions  were  to  prevent  over- 
fatigue or  injury. 

Such  a  competition  as  the  one  we  have  described 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  physical 
training,  especially  in  a  large  school.  The  attention 
of  every  girl  is  aroused ;  she  sees  the  heads  of  the 
school  taking  part,  and  probably  wishes  she  could  do 
the  same,  and  thus  comes  to  care  more  for  games  and 
exercise.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  has  been  in 
the  past  the  indifference  of  girls  themselves,  especially 
in  London,  and  obviously  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
them  use  their  muscles  unless  they  choose.  For  this 
and  other  reasons  free  games  in  the  open  air  are  much 
to  be  preferred  to  compulsory  exercises ;  the  effects 
on  moral  and  intellectual  growth  of  the  remarkable 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  for  games  in  the  school  we 
have  described,  has  already  been  noticed.  The  girls 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  competition  and  games  have 
made  a  better  average  record  in  the  term  examina- 
tions than  has  been  the  case  for  some  years,  and 
the  teachers  notice  the  increase  of  brightness  and 
intelligence  in  the  work  done,  after  the  twenty 
minutes  in  the  playground. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  hope  that  in  time  games  of 
a  suitable  character,  and  under  proper  safeguards, 
may  become  in  girls^  schools  something  of  what  they 
are  among  boys,  as  a  means  of  physical  and  moral 
training.  The  dangers  so  vividly  put  before  the 
public  in  the  recent  discussion  in  the  Times,  would 
not,  according  to  the  opinion  of  teachers  of  ex- 
perience, be  likely  to  arise  among  girls,  as  the 
tradition  of  the  schools  is  different,  and  interest 
in  school  work  much  more  general,  llie  health  and 
rigour  of  Englishwomen,  which  has  in  the  past  done 
ao  much  for  the  nation,  would  not  then,  as  some 
fear,  be  affected  by  the  new  movement  in  women's 
education,  but  rather,  as  a  result  of  the  fuller  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  the  more  liberal  ideas  now  pre- 
vailing, increase ;  and  thus  give  us  an  even  better 
tjipe  of  complete  and  beautiful  womanhood. 


COMPULSORY   NOTIFICATION    OP 
INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

We  append  a  Hst  of  local  sanitary  authorities  that 
have  adopted  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notification) 
Act,  1889,  since  our  last  issue.  Taking  this  in  con- 
nection with  the  previous  lists  (pp.  211  and  260)  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  system  of  compulsory  notifica- 
tion of  disease  has,  at  the  time  of  writing,  been 
voluntarily  adopted  in  some  316  urban,  258  rural, 
and  9  port  districts,  having  an  aggregate  population 
of  8,633,808.  If  to  this  be  added  the  3,828,824 
reffldents  in  the  59  towns  where  the  system  is  in 
force  under  local  Acts,  and  the  3,816,483  residents  in 
the  metropolis  where  the  Act  came  into  force  on 
Oct  30  last,  it  will  be  seen  that  already,  within  five 
months  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  upwards  of 
16,000,000  persons,  or  two-thirds  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales,  are  under  the  system 
of  compulsory  notification. 


Name  of  Authority. 

Urban  Authorities : — 
Aberystwith    ... 

Abram 

Acton 

Alverstoke 
Andover 
Barnard  Castle 
Barnaley 
Beeston.. 


Population 
(1881). 

7,133 

2,638 

17,126 

21,581 

5,658 

4,544 

29,790 

4,479 


Date  on 

which  Act  comes 

into  force. 

Jan.  1, 1890. 

Jan.  15,  1890. 
Jan.  1.  1890. 
Feb.  1,  1890. 


Feb.  6,  1890. 

Jan.  15, 1890. 

Jan.  13,  1890. 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Jan.  18,  1890. 

Feb,  1,  1890. 

Jan.  20,  1890. 

Feb.  1, 1890. 

Feb.  12.  1890. 

Jan.  20,  1890. 

Jan.  1, 1890. 

Jan.  18, 1890. 

Jan.  1,  1890. 


Berwick-upon-Tweed...  13,998 

Biddulph          5,567 

BilUnge 8,882 

Bilaton 22,730 

Birkdale           8,705 

Bradford  (Wilts.)       ...  4,922 

Bristol 206,874 

Canterbury      21,704 

Chelmsford       9,886 

Chepstow          3,591 

Christchnrch  (Hants)...  3,260 

Clevedon          4,869 

Clitheroe          10,176 

Cuckfleld         1,713 

Dawley 9,200 

Dawlish            3,977 

Denbigh           6,686 

Devizes 6,646 

East  Bamet  Valley     . . .  6,809 

EastCowes       2,612 

EbbwVale       14,700 

Eton      3,464 

Fah-field           1,464 

Featherstone 6,901 

Fleetwood        6,738 

Goole 10,418 

Grasmere         684 

Hampton  Wick           ...  2,164 

Hanley 48,361 

Hanwell            5,178 

Havant 3,032 

HaverhiU          3,685 

Haworth           3,816 

Hay       1,916 

Higham  Ferrers         ...  1,468 

Hitchin             8,434 

Hull      166,690 

Keswick           3,220 

Kirkham          8,840 

Knighton          1,720 

Leamington      22,979 

Leckhampton 3,601 

Leek      12,868r-^               T,, 

Lichfield  ...     omzeS^K^OOQl^ 


Jan.  16,  1890. 
Feb.  1,  1890. 


Jan.  13,  1890. 
Jan.  1,  1890. 
Feb.  1,  1890. 
March  1,  1890. 
Jan.  15,  1890. 
Jan.  1,  1890. 
Feb.  10,  1890. 
Jan.  23,  1890. 
Dec.  9,  1889. 
Dec.  12, 1889. 
Feb.  1,  1890. 
Jan.  13,  1890. 
Feb  1,  1890. 

Jan.  8,'  1890. 
Feb.  1,  1890. 

Jan.  13,  1890. 
Feb.  1,  1890. 

Jan.  8,' 1890. 
Jan.  31,  1890. 
Jan.  1,  1890. 

Feb.  1*  1890. 
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Kame  of  Authority. 

Population 
(1881). 

Date  on 

which  Act  comes 

into  force. 

Kame  of  Authority. 

(1881). 

Date  on 

which  Act  comes 

into  force. 

Urban  Authorities : — 

Itur<d  Autharitiei:— 

Long  Eaton      

6,217 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Bromyard 

..     11,064 

Jan.  1, 1890. 

Loughborough 

14,803 

March  1, 1890. 

Buntingford      ... 

..      6,032 

Feb.  1, 1890. 

Lydd     

1,887 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Camelford 

..      7,605 

i» 

Maldon 

5,468 

Dec.  17,  1889. 

Cardiff 

..     16,964 

»i 

Malvern  Link 

1,800 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Catherington    ... 

..       2,747 

»» 

Market  Blarborough  ... 

6,861 

*) 

Chapel-en-le-Frith     . 

..     11,997 

♦1 

Mirfield 

11,608 

Feb.  1, 1890. 

Chelmsford 

..     23,086 

Jan.  1, 1890. 

Moss-side         

18,131 

41 

Ohester-le-Street 

..     43,362 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Newbold  A  Dunston   ... 

6,168 

)) 

Christohurch  (Hants). 

..     12,697 

Jan.  1, 1890. 

Newmarket      

6,098 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Clitheroe 

..     13,326 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Newport  (Mon.) 

86,318 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Coventry 

..      3,000 

Jan.  1, 1890. 

Normanton       

8,038 

Jan.  81, 1890. 

Crickhowell     ... 

..      7,709 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Oldbury           

18,841 

Jan.  12,  1890. 

Dolgelly 

..     11,213 

April  1, 1890. 

10,967 

Feb.  1, 1890. 

Droitwich 

..     13,737 

Dec.  9,  1889. 

Peterborough 

21,228 

Feb.  3,  1890. 

Erpingham 

..     16,338 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Pontefraot        

8,798 

Feb.  1, 1890. 

Famham 

..     15,752 

Jan.  1, 1890. 

Ramsgate         

22,683 

t9 

Fordingbridge  ... 

..      6,234 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Reigate 

18,662 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Freebridge  Lynn 

..     12,234 

If 

R088      

3,724 

Feb.  8,  1890. 

Gloucester 

..     10,339 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Roth  well          

6,226 

Jan.  1, 1890. 

Goole     

..       9,106 

Dec.  9, 1889. 

Rowley  Regis 

27,386 

Feb.  1, 1890. 

Guildford 

..     29,388 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Royton 

11,433 

»» 

Halifax 

..       9,229 

»» 

Ruskington      

1,191 

Jan.  13,  1890. 

Hardingstone  ... 

..       8,532 

»» 

St.  George        

26,433 

Jan.  11,  1890. 

Havant 

..      5,640 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

St.  Mary  Church 

6,759 

Feb.  1, 1890. 

Hereford 

..     21,705 

Jan.  8,  1890. 

Sandown           

3,120 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Hinckley 

..       9,729 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Seaford 

1,887 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Lexden  and  Winstree . 

..     21,683 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Sevenoaks        

6,296 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Leybum 

..       7,653 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Shrewsbury     

26,478 

Jan.  20,  1890. 

Lichfield 

..     22.372 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Slough 

6,095 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Loddon  and  Clavering 

13,646 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Smethwick      

26,084 

t> 

Lunesdale 

..       7,132 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Southborough 

3,870 

Jan.  31,  1890. 

Luton 

..     10,913 

Jan.  20,  1890. 

Spennymoor     

6,917 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Newark 

..     16,598 

Feb.  11,  1890. 

Stafford            

19,977 

April  1,  1890. 

Newbury 

..     11,183 

Jan.  1, 1890. 

Staines 

4,628 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Newport  (Salop) 
Northampton    ... 

..     12,308 

Feb.  10,  1890. 

Stocksbridge 

4,660 

f» 

..       9,312 

Jan.  7,  1890. 

Stoke-upon-Trent 

19,261 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

North  Witchford 

..      4,662 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Stourport         

3,357 

Jan.  8,  1890. 

Ongar 

..     10,669 

n 

Stretford           

19,018 

Jan.  4,  1890. 

Ormskirk 

..     26,782 

Jan.  1    1890. 

Sutton  Coldfield 

7,787 

») 

Ousebum,  Great 

..       6,919 

}* 

Teddington       

6,699 

Feb.  1, 1890. 

Pershore 

..     13,560 

Jan.  14, 1890. 

Tenby    

4,760 

Jan.  16,  1890. 

Peterborough  ... 

..     20,276 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Uckfield           

2,146 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Pet^rsfield 

..     10,236 

ft 

Walton-le-Dale 

9,286 

i» 

Prestwich 

..     17,006 

»» 

Walton-on-the-Naze    ... 

1,371 

Jan.  1.  1890. 

Richmond  (Yorks) 

..       8,966 

Feb.  1, 189a 

Ware      

6,277 

Jan.  16, 1890. 

Romney  Marsh 

..       6,069 

»» 

Warley 

3,211 

Deo.  23,  1889. 

Romsey 

..       6,396 

it 

Warminster      

6,640 

Jan.  1.1890. 

Ruthin 

..     10,877 

»» 

Warwick          

11,800 

ft 

Saffron  Walden 

..     12,628 

Jan.  18,  1890. 

Wellington  (Som.) 

6,360 

Feb.  1, 1890. 

Sculcoates 

..      8,670 

Jan.  8,  1890. 

West  Bromwich 

66,295 

Jan.  9,  1890. 

Sedbergh 

..      4,079 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Westhoughton 

9,197 

Jan.  11,  1890. 

Southwell 

..     20,361 

»i 

Weston-super-Mare    ... 

12,884 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Stroud 

..     27,196 

tt 

Whitehaven     •, 

20,000 

Feb.  1, 1890. 

Sudbury 

..     23,671 

)} 

Wirksworth      

3,678 

)) 

Ticehurst 

..     17,219 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Witham             

2,966 

ft 

Todmorden 

..       6,992 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Withington       

17,109 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Towcester 

..     12,584 

Jan.  7,  1890. 

Wolborough     

7,662 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Upton-on-Sevem 
Wallingford      ... 

..     16,666 

Jan.  16,  1890. 

Woodford         

7,154 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

..     11,690 

Feb.  1, 1890. 

Rural  Authorities : — 

Ware 

..     13,868 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Alcester           

17,387 

Dec.  16, 1889. 

Warwick 

..     10,845 

tt 

Atherstone       

14,419 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Wellington  (Som.)      . 

..     11,210 

Jan.  26,  1890. 

Austell,  St 

26,354 

tt 

Welwvn 

..       2,300 

*i 

Bamet 

6,578 

tt 

West  Firle 

..      2,869 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Bamstaplo       

18,456 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Whitchurch  (Hants) 

..      5,458 

>i 

Beaminster       

11,467 

ft 

Whitchurch  (Salop)   . 

..      7,490 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Berkhampstead 

10,737 

ft 

Windsor 

..     19.617 

»» 

Bicester 

10,551 

Dec.  28,  1889. 

Winslow 

..      9,086 

it 

Bishop  Stortford 

15,097 

Feb.  1, 1890. 

Wokingham 

..     16,919 

>> 

Blaby 

21,853 

t» 

Port  Authorities:^ 

Blean     

12,493 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Cardiff 

— 

Dec.  16, 1889. 

Bradaeld          

17,972 

Dec.  2,  1889. 

Colchester 

— 

Feb.  6,  189a 

Brecknock        

4,226 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Cowes 

—        ^ 

,  Feb.  1. 1890. 

Bromsgrove     

11,174 

Feb.  4,  1890. 

Fowoy 
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Name  of  Authority.        ^^J?^?^'*        which  Act  comes 
(1881).                   into  force. 
l^ort  Authorities: — 

Hartlepool       —               Jan.  1,  1890. 

Newport  (Mon)           ...       —               Feb.  1, 1890. 

Rochester        —               Dec.  19,  1889. 

Tejgnmouth     —                Feb.  1,  1890. 

Weymouth       —               Feb.  10,  1890. 
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The   Disinfection   op   Books.— The  Boston  Health 
Board  has  ordered  that  the  public  library  ticket,  held  by 
any  person  in  whose  family  a  case  of  contagious  disease 
has  occurred,  be  stamped  so  as  to  show  the  presence  of 
such  disease.     All  books  returned  with  a  card  so  stamped 
are  to  be  disinfected,  and  no  other  books  can  be  taJcen 
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that  the  danger  of  contagion  no  longer  exists.     It  is  not 
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stated  on  whom  the  duty  of  stamping  the  ticket  devolves. 

' 

we  presume  on  the  householder,  but  who  is  to  see  that  he 

does  it,  and  what  is  the  penalty  if  he  does  not? 

Eabl  Spencer,  speaking    at    the    Brixton    Board  of 

Guardians,    strongly    censured    the    Local    Government 
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Board  for  its  delay  in  sending  out  reports.     In  August  an 
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outbreak  of  diphtheria  occurred   at  East   Haddon,  and 
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many  people  died.      An  inspector  visited  the  village  in 
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September,  but  no  report  had  yet  been  received,  and  this 
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delay,  his   lordship   considered,    was  most   serious   and 
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deplorable.     The  local  authority  was  most  anxious  to 
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deal   with    the    outbreak,    but    they    were    completely 

paralyzed  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  report.     It  was  a 

sad  reflection  on  centralized  government  for  an  authority 

to  wait  from  the  middle  of  September  onwards  for  a  re- 
port, and  these  delays  furnished  the  strongest  arguments 
against  a  central  government  in  London.     As  chairman 
of  the  county  council    he  was   not   anxious   to   assume 
fresh  duties,  but  he  ventured  to  say  that  if  they  had  had 
to  deal  with  the  matter  they  would  have  brought  com- 
mon-sense to  bear,  and  not  have  paralyzed  the  action  of 
the  local  authorities. 
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Mr.  John  Long,  writing  in  the  Manchester  Guardian^ 
says : — The  public  may  once  more  be  reminded  of  the 
value  of  milk  as  a  winter  food,  more  especially  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  farinacious  foods  and  consumed 
warm.      During  the   Lancashire    cotton  famine  it   was 
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found  by  Dr.  Smith  that   an  average  adult  person  can 

exist   upon  4,100  grains  of    carbon  and   190  grains    of 
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nitrogen.     The  reader  will  remember  that  a  constituent 
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of  milk— the  curdy  matter — is  often  spoken  of  as  nitro- 
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genous,  and  that  the  butter  and  sugar  in  milk  are  just  as 
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often  spoken  of  as    carbonaceous  or  heat-giving.      One 

pound  of  new  milk  contains  44  grains  of  nitrogen  and  599 

900 

grains  of  carbon.     Five  pounds  of  new  milk  would  there- 
fore bo  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  the  nitrogenous  or 
flesh-forming  material  required  by  an  ordinary  man,  who 
oan  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  carbon  by  the  addition 
of  a  slice  of  bread.     When  we  reduce  a  fact  like  this  to 
figures,  we  see  how  possible  it  is  for  a  poor  person  to  sustain 
life  at  the  very  small  cost  of  5lb.  of  milk,  equivalent  to  two 
quarts,  costing  at  the  present  time  about  4^d.  on  the  farm. 
If,  however,  we  pursue  the  matter  a  little  farther,  we  find 
that  a  similar  quantity  of  skimmed  milk  will  provide  the 
necessary  flesh-forming  matter  and  a  large  portion   of 
the  carbon  or  heat-giving  matter,  for  skimmed  milk  not 
-only  contains  almost   all  the  sugar  of  the  milk   but   a 
small  proportion   of  the  butter.     Again,   however,   the 
deficiency  can  easily  be  made  up   by  the    addition    of 
bread.     The  milk-seller  might  therefore  be  more  patro- 
nized, with  advantage  both  to    the  consumer  and  the 
iarmtng  interest. 
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items  of  the  weather  at  Greenwich,  week  by  week, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1889 ;  (2)  the  deaths 
from  phthisis  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system 
in  London,  week  by  week  (continuous  curves),  com- 
pared in  each  case  with  the  corrected  averages* 
(dotted  line   curves) ;    and  (3)  the    same  for   the 

2  E!bthisi9  ^resplra^ory  diseases 
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principal  zymotic  diseases.    We  shall  merely  note  a 
few  of  the  salient  points  in  these  diagrams,  which  we 
inyite  the  reader  to  study  independently. 
As  to  weather :  we  have  first  a  curve  of  mean  tem- 


•  The  ••  corrected  averages  "  are  the  average  weekly  deaths  for 
the  ten  years  1879-88  raised  hy  9'o46  ptr  cent,  for  increase  of 
population. 


perature,  with  two  others,  showing  means  of  the 
highest  readings  and  means  of  the  lowest  The 
dotted  curve  gives  the  average  mean^daily  value  for 
20.  years. 

Note  the  sharp  fall  in  the  two  weeks  after  th&t 
ending  November  23,  and  the  recovery  in  the  fortnight 
following.  The  mean  was  under  the  average  in  the 
first  five  weeks  of  the  period  and  in  the  last  week  of 

3. Chief  jymoHc  diseases 
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November  and  first  two  of  December ;  in  the  other 
five  weeks  above  it. 

The  barometer-mean  steadily  rises  in  the  six  weeks 
after  October  12. 

Next  we  have  rainfall,  which  was  greatest  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  quarter,  reaching  a  maximum  in 
the  week  ending  October  26.  iOCtI r 

The  crosses  indicate,  by  their  position,  the  number 
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of  days,  in  each  week,  that  fog  was  observed  at 
GreenwicL  There  was  most  fog  in  the  beginning  of 
November ;  and  the  amount  throughout  the  quarter 
appears  to  have  been  excessive. 

The  sunshine-curve  sinks,  with  fluctuations,  to- 
wards midwinter. 

Representing  (for  convenience  sake)  the  average 
of  wind  movement  by  a  straight  line,  we  give  a  curve 
which  shows  the  departures  from  the  average  in 
miles.  Evidently  the  wind  was  much  in  defect. 
(The  minuses  amount  to  5,361,  the  pluses  only  to 
1,170.) 

Tundng  now  to  disease,  the  report  to  be  given  is 
evidently,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one.  Most  of  those 
curves  of  mortality  are  in  great  part,  or  throughout, 
below  the  average  curves. 

There  is  one  distinct  exception,  viz.  diphtheria,  the 
curve  for  which  goes  below  the  average  only  once  (in 
the  first  week  of  November) ;  while  in  the  beginning 
of  December  it  reached  47  (against  average  28*6). 

In  evident  connection  with  the  sharp  fall  of  tem- 
perature from  November  23  are  the  rapid  rises  in  the 
curves  for  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  other  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  system,  after  the  same  date.  The 
mortality  from  bronchitis  reached  a  maximum  of  356, 
and  that  from  pneumonia  reached  123  in  the  second 
week  of  December.  The  deaths  from  pleurisy  rose 
suddenly  from  4  to  12  in  the  last  week  of  the  quarter. 

In  the  case  of  phthisis  note  the  low  point  reached 
s.t  the  beginning  of  November,  and  the  steady  rise  in 
the  four  following  weeks. 

Of  zymotic  diseases,  scarlet  fever  is  conspicuously 
below  the  average  throughout  The  mortality  from 
measles  rises  at  a  less  rate  than  it  usually  does  at  that 
idme  of  the  year  (besides  being  also  under  the  average 
throughout). 

Whooping-cough  and  diarrhoea  and  dysentery 
show  little  departure  from  their  averages. 

We  have  not  represented  small-pox,  there  being 
only  one  death  from  it  (early  in  November).  The 
weekly  average  varies  from  about  4  to  about  12. 

Some  might  look  for  an  account  of  influenza, 
which  usually  occupies  a  low  position  among  the 
symotic  diseases.  Only  one  death  in  the  quarter, 
however,  is  attributed  to  it. 

Diplomas  in  Public  Health. — The  following  gentle- 
Daen  having  passed  the  necessary  examinations  have  been 
admitted  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons as  diplomates  in  public  health : — Messrs.  Ghai-les 
Frederic  Bailey,  M.D.Lond.,  M.R.CJP.Lond.,  and 
M.R.C.S.Eng.,  of  St.  Bartholome-w's  Hospital;  James 
Bampfylde,  M.R.C.S.£ng.,  of  Qu/s  Hospital ;  Framroz 
Shavaksha  Davar,  L.R.G.P.Lond.  and  M.R.G.S.Eng., 
of  Bombay;  Arthur  Wellesley  Harris,  M.R.C.S.£ng.,  of 
Charing-cross  Hospital ;  Henry  Nelson  Holberton, 
L.R.C.P.Lond.  and  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  of  St  Thomas's 
Hospital;  William  Lovell  Hunter,  M.D. Dublin,  of  Dub- 
lin; John  William  Qregory  Kealy,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  of 
King's  College  Hospital;  William  Henry  Kempster, 
M.B.Durham  and  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  of  Westminster  and 
Durham  University;  Qeorge  Frederic  Elliot  Morgan, 
L.R.C.P.Lond.  and  M.R.O.S.£ng.,  of  Guy's  Hospital; 
William  Pringle  Morgan,  M. B.Dublin,  of  Dublin;  Fre- 
derick Norman,  L.R.C.P.Lond.  and  M.R.C.S.£ng.,  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital;  Charles  Edward  Paget, 
Ii.R.C.P.Lond.  and  M.R.C.S.£ng.,  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital;  James  Harry  Poland,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  of  Quy's 
Hospital;  Arthur  Roberts, M. D.St. Andrews  and  M.R.C.S. 
Eng.,  of  Manchester;  George  Holden  Sylvester,  F.R.C.S. 
iSng.  and  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ; 
and  Lot  Albert  Taylor^  L.R.CJP.Lond.  and  M.R.C.S.Eng. , 
•«f  Birmingham. 
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Ihe  Editor  will  be  giad  to  recehej  for  publication^ 
announcements  of  meetings^  reports  of  proceedings,  and 
abstracts  or  originals  of  papers  read  at  meetings  oj 
Medical  Societies  of  Health,  Pubbc  AnabfstSy  and 
Sanitary  Inspectors^  Associations,  jrc. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Public  Analysts,  J  own  Clerks, 
Local  Board  Clerks,  Sanitary  Surveyors,  and  Inspectors, 
are  requested  to  send  Notices  of  Appointments  and 
Vacancies  to  the  Editor,  care  of  Messre.  W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place,  S.  W. 


The  Sanitary  Record  will  in  future  be  published  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  18  Waterioo  Place, 
S.W.  An  matters  relating  to  the  literary  portion  of 
the  Journal,  and  all  exchange  journals,  periodicals, 
books  for  review,  and  new  inventions,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  at  above  address.  All  busi- 
ness communications  relating  to  Advertisements, 
Subscriptions,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to  the  IVIanager. 
at  the  same  address. 

LEGISLATION  AS   TO  ARTISANS' 
DWELLINGS. 

How  to  provide  decent  dwellings  for  the  working- 
classes  in  our  large  towns,  and  especially  in  London, 
is  one  of  the  pressing  questions  of  the  present  time. 
The  Local  Government  Board  have  recently  sent  a 
circular  to  all  urban  sanitarjr  authorities,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  powers  which  have  been  conferred 
by  Parliament,  and  to  the  importance  of  their  putting 
those  powers  in  force.  The  powers  are  contained  in 
numerous  Acts  of  Parliament,  each  professing  to 
amend  what  had  previously  been  enacted,  and  by  its 
amendments  making  an  originally  complicated  matter 
more  difficult  to  comprehend,  so  that  now  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  none  but  skilled  lawyers,  and  only  a  few  of 
them  who  have  made  the  subject  a  special  study,  can 
discover  what  the  law  does  allow.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  surprising  that  sanitary  autho- 
rities have  shown  themselves  indisposed  to  exercise 
powers  of  which  most  of  their  members  are  absolutely 
Ignorant,  and  that  much  legislative  labour  has  pro- 
duced very  small  results.  The  London  County 
Council  have  given  voice  to  the  feeling  of  all  who 
have  given  any  attention  to  the  matter,  and  have 
done  good  service  by  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  so  of  the  Government  and  of 
Parliament,  to  the  necessity  of  codifying  these  Acts. 
But  the  deputation  at  the  same  time  manifested  a 
great  want  of  observation,  and  of  appreciation  of  what 
is  possible,  by  asking  that  the  law  should  be  amended 
at  the  same  time  when  it  is  codified.  Experience 
shows  that  Parliament  is  very  jealous  of  alterations 
made  by  Bills  which  profess  to  re-enact  previous 
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legislation,  and  that  such  alterations  frequently  en- 
danger the  passing  of  the  desired  code.  In  theoiy  no 
doubt  the  alterations  should  be  made  before  the  law 
on  any  particular  subject  is  codified.  Hiis  was  done 
for  instance  in  1872,  before  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1876,  abolished  the  previous  chaos  of  sanitary  legisla- 
tion, and  provided  a  code  which  seems  likely,  though 
from  time  to  time  amended,  in  the  main  to  regulate 
our  conduct  as  regards  public  health  for  many  years 
to  come.  If  the  proposed  amendments  were  vital  to 
the  working  of  me  law  as  to  the  housing  of  the 
working-classes,  it  might  be  desirable  to  try  to  pass 
them  into  law  before  attempting  to  codify.  But  we 
fancy  that  even  the  London  County  Council  will 
agree  that  in  this  case  codification,  so  as  to  make  the 
law  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  mind,  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  suggested  alterations. 

Of  the  five  amendments  which  the  County  Council 
propose,  the  first,  viz.  that  the  medical  officer  of  a 
county  council  should  be  empowered  to  initiate  pro- 
ceedings, as  well  as  the  four  ratepayers  or  local 
medical  officer  who  now  have  that  power,  seems 
reasonable  enough,  and  might  probably  oe  crowed  to 
pass  in  a  codifying  Bill  without  much  opposition. 
The  others  woidd  certainlv  be  debated,  and  some  at 
any  rate  seem  of  doubtful  expediency.  Under  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act  of  1882,  a  local  authority  may 
purchase  what  is  termed  an  **  obstructive  building,^' 
although  not  itself  unfit  for  human  habitation,  *'  if, 
by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  or  contact  with  any 
other  buildings,  it  stops  ventUation  or  otherwise 
makes  or  conduces  to  make  such  other  buildings  to 
be  in  a  condition  unfit  for  human  habitation,  or  if  it 
prevents  proper  measures  from  being  carried  into 
effect  for  remedying  the  evils  complained  of  in 
respect  of  such  other  buildings."  The  London 
County  Council  propose  to  enli^e  this  power  so  as 
to  include  under  the  term  •* obstructive  building" 
any  buildings  so  situated  as  to  prevent  measures  from 
being  carried  into  effect  for  opening  out  any  alley  or 
court  inhabited  by  the  labouring-classes.  They  also 
propose  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  right  to  retain 
the  site  of  an  obstructive  building.  And  further  they 
propose  to  include  within  the  scope  of  the  section  of 
the  Act  of  1882  which  deals  with  such  buildings,  "  all 
premises  in  respect  of  which  an  order  for  demolition" 
has  been  made.  These  proposed  alterations  are  un- 
doubtedly far-reaching.  Where  premises  are  acquired 
by  a  lociJ  authority  under  these  Acts,  the  measure  of 
compensation  payable  to  their  owners  is  considerably 
lower  than  in  the  case  of  other  premises  taken  com- 
pulsorily  for  public  or  quasi-public  objects.  In  the 
case,  moreover,  of  premises  acquired  as  "  obstructive 
buildings,"  jwirt  of  the  cost  may  be  thrown  on  adjoin- 
ing premises  supposed  to  be  benefited  by  their 
removal.  Local  authorities  can  thus  effect  improve- 
ments much  more  cheaply  to  themselves  than  if  they 
were  acting  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  but  they  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the  property  they 
take.  The  alteration  proposed  by  the  London  County 
Council  would  enable  a  sanitary  authority  to  take  com- 
pulsorily  business  premises  fronting  on  a  main  street, 
at  a  minimum  price,  under  the  pretext  that  some 
court  or  alley  in  their  rear  needed  improved  means  of 
access.  Part  of  the  cost  of  this  operation  might  be 
charged  on  the  houses  in  the  court,  with  possibly  the 
result  of  raising  the  rents  of  those  houses  so  as  to 
make  them  no  longer  suitable  for  occupation  by  the 
labouring-classes.  It  may  be  desirable  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  law — on  this  point  we  reserve  our 
judgment — ^but  certainly  such  changes  would  be  far- 


reaching  in  their  effects,  and  are  not  to  be  smuggled, 
through  Parliament  vdthout  due  consideration. 

The  last  change  proposed  seems  to  us  wholly  uime- 
cessaiy,  and  would,  if  adopted,  be  retograde  rather  than* 
progressive.  By  section  9  of  the  Artisans^  and  La- 
bourers' Dwellings  Act,  1868,  any  person  aggrieved  by^ 
an  order  of  a  local  authority  may  appeal  to  Quarter- 
Sessions,and  that  Court  "shall,  at  the  request  of  eithraf- 
partv,  state  the  facts  specially  for  the  determination  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  "  Division  of  the  High  Court  This* 
appeal  to  the  High  Court,  like  all  other  appeals  to  it 
from  Quarter  Sessions,  is  an  appeal'on  questions  of 
law  only,  and  on  those  questions  it  is  difficult  to 
suggest  a  better  tribunal.  The  County  Council, 
without  assigning  any  reason  for  the  change,  suggest 
that  this  appeal  should  be  to  t^e  Local  Government 
Board.  We  have  great  respect  for  that  department,, 
but  it  is  not  a  legal  tribunal,  and  where  it  has  to* 
decide  points  of  law  its  decisions  are  not  always 
satisfactory  or  consistent.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  Home  Secretary  in  no  way  favoured  this  so-called 
amendment  of  the  law  and  hope  that  it,  at  any  rate, 
may  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  The  other  changes, 
whether  desirable  or  not,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  work  of  consolidating  the  existing 
statutes  and  making  the  law  intelligible.  The  Govern- 
ment, we  understand,  have  underteken  this  task,  and 
Lord  Compton  and  his  friends  in  Parliament  will  do 
well  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  Bill  even  though 
their  pet  projects  should  in  consequence  have  to  be 
shelved. 

♦ 

NXnSANOES   INJURIOUS    TO 
HEALTH. 

Unfounded  complaints  and  suggestions  for  unneces- 
sary alterations  of  the  sanitary  laws  are  frequent,  but^ 
those  who  know  those  laws  are  well  aware  that  in 
many  points  they  might  be  improved.  Dr.  Dudfield, 
the  weU-known  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Ken- 
sington, in  his  report  has  recently  called  attention  to 
certain  practical  difficulties  in  dealing  sununarily 
with  nuisances  injurious  to  health,  which  undoubt- 
edly exist,  and  for  which  it  is  not  easv  to  suggest  1^ 
practical  remedy.  The  law  on  which  he  comments, 
as  regards  the  metropolis,  is  contained  in  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1855,  as  amended  by  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1866.  Outside  London  these 
Acts  have  been  superseded  by  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  which  deals  with  these  matters  by  sees.  91-1 IL 
The  provisions  of  the  latter  Act  are,  perhaps,  rather 
clearer  than  those  applicable  to  the  metropolis,  but 
their  effect  is,  in  the  main,  the  same.  The  point  on 
which  Dr.  Dudfield  lays  most  stress  is  the  delay 
which,  in  practice,  always  takes  place  between  the 
detection  of  a  nuisance  and  the  time  when  it  is 
finally  remedied.  Some  delay,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  there  must  always  be.  The  scheme  of  the 
legidation  as  to  these  nuisances  has  been  to   give 

Eower  to  sanitary  authorities  to  t^e  proceedmgs 
efore  magistrates  for  the  removal  of  certain  nui- 
sances which  are  injurious  to  health,  leaving  other 
nuisances  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  more  dilatory  and 
expensive  procedure  by  indictment,  or  by  actions 
brought  by  persons  who  think  themselves  aggrievedi 
But  even  summary  proceedings  cannot  be  brought  to 
a  hearing  instantaneously.  The  sanitary  authority 
must,  first  of  aU,  be  made  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a  nuisance,  either  by  a  report  of  one  of  its  officers  or 
by  a  complaint  from  a  neighbour.  If  satisfied  of  the 
existence  of  the  nuisance — and  frivolous  complaints 
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are  sometimeB  made— ^  sanitary  authority  has  then 
to  serve  a  notice,  calling  on  the  person  in  default  to 
remedy  the  nuiaance  within  a  period  specified  in  the 
notice ;  and  if  that  is  not  done,  a  summons  claiming 
an  order  to  do  the  necessary  works,  and  penalties  for 
neglecting  to  comply  with  the  notice,  can  be  taken 
out,  and  the  case  is  dealt  with  by  the  magistrates. 
Dr.  Dudfield  says  that  frequently  no  steps  are  taken 
to  abate  the  nuisances  untu  the  summons  is  served ; 
the  required  work  is  then  done,  and  no  penalty  for 
previous  neglect  is  inflicted.  This  state  of  things 
yes  undoubtedly  great  opportunities  for  delay,  but 
f  good  administration  they  may  be  minimised, 
nder  the  Public  Health  Act  the  notice  to  do  the 
necessary  works  must  be  nven  by  the  sanitaiy  autho- 
rity ;  and  as  the  Courts  have  held  that  they  are  to 
iudge  what  works  are  necessary,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  power  of  giving  this  notice  can  be  delegated 
to  any  official,  even  though  that  official  usually  drafts 
the  notice  and  suggests  the  works  required.  In  the 
metropolis  the  Act  allows  the  notice  to  be  given  by 
the  sanitary  authority  or  chief  officer  of  police,  thus 
recognising  an  official  as  a  fit  person  to  give  such 
notices.  If  this  power  could,  under  the  Acts,  always 
be  exercised  by  the  inspector  of  nuisances  or  some 
other  official,  whose  duties  require  him  to  be  con- 
stantly accessible,  a  fruitful  source  of  delay  would  be 
avoided,  and  the  attention  of  persons  in  default  would 
be  called  to  the  necessity  of  removing  nuisances 
much  earlier  than  it  is  now.  Time  might  also  be 
saved  by  taking  care,  in  the  notice,  to  define  only 
such  a  period  as  was  reasonably  requisite  for  doing 
the  works  specified.  If  the  notice  is  not  complied 
with,  the  sanitary  authority  is  bound  to  apply  for  a 
summons,  so  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  delay  at  this 
stage,  and  the  application  should  always  be  made  on 
the  day  when  the  notice  expires.  Ma^^rates*  clerks 
might  also,  in  all  cases  where  a  nuisance  injurious  to 
health  is  said  to  exist,  make  the  summons  returnable 
at  the  earliest  possible  day ;  and  magistrates  should 
make  a  point  of  inflicting  substantial  penalties 
wherever  it  is  shown  that  the  neglect  to  do  the  re- 
quired work  has  been  without  reasonable  excuse. 
If,  as  we  suggest,  the  preliminary  notice  is,  for  the 
sake  of  saving  time,  given  by  an  official,  it  wilL  of 
course,  be  open  to  the  defendant  to  contend  that  the 
required  works  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  claim  a  judgment  in  his  favour.  Certain 
cases,  in  short,  in  which  orders  are  now  made  would 
fail  altogether,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  might  be  a 
considerable  acceleration  in  getting  cases  of  nui- 
sances decided,  and,  consequently,  in  securing  the 
abatement  of  all  nuisances  which  are  serious.  The 
delay  of  which  Dr.  Dudfield  complains  might  thus  be 
greatly  reduced  by  care  on  the  part  of  tho.se  who 
have  to  enforce  the  law. 

One  class  of  nuisance  to  which  Dr.  Dudfield  calls 
special  attention,  and  which  is  probably  more  com- 
mon in  London  than  elsewhere,  is  that  caused  by 
overcrowding.  As  he  points  out,  it  is  often  the  fault 
of  the  tenants  rather  than  of  the  landlord,  and  where 
that  is  the  the  case  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  remedy. 
A  landlord  who  has  duly  had  notice  of  the  nuisance, 
and  been  ordered  to  abate  it,  cannot  forthwith  re- 
move the  offending  crowd.  His  tenant  is  entitled, 
at  the  least,  to  a  week's  notice  to  quit.  If  that  is  not 
attended  to,  a  summons  returnable  at  the  end  of  eight 
days  can  be  procured,  and  then  the  magistrates,  if 
satisfied  that  the  notice  to  quit  was  duly  given,  are  to 
issue  a  warrant  requiring  me  police,  within  a  period 
of  not  leas  than  21  nor  more  than  30  days  from  its 


date,  to  enter  the  premises  and  give  possession  to 
the  landlord  or  his  agent.  In  case  of  a  recalcitrant 
tenant  the  law  thus  gives  a  period  of  at  least  36 
days  from  the  time  when  a  nuisance  from  over- 
crowding is  discovered  before  it  can  be  summarily 
removed.  This  law  as  to  summary  ejectments  is  not 
part  of  the  sanitary  laws  at  all,  but  it  has  to  be  called 
m  to  their  aid.  Delay  in  clearing  out  a  human  pig- 
stye  may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  serious  import- 
ance, but  we  fear  that  any  attempt  to  shorten  the 
period  or  facilitate  the  process  of  "  evictions  "  would 
not,  at  present,  be  favourably  regarded.  Overcrowding 
in  certain  cases  must,  therefore,  remain  a  matter  with 
which  the  law  is  powerless  to  deal  promptly,  however 
desirable  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  a  change 
may  be.  By  sect  109  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
magistrates  are  empowered  to  order  the  closing  of  a 
house  where  there  have  been  two  convictions  for 
overcrowding  within  three  months,  so  that  tenants 
cannot  go  on  for  ever  defying  both  their  landlords 
and  the  sanitary  laws.  But  it  seems  to  be  impossible 
always  to  remedy  nuisances  caused  by  their  default 
as  quickly  as  might  be  wished.  Local  authorities 
should,  therefore,  be  alert  to  detect  nuisances  and 
take  proceedings  for  their  suppression  promptly,  so 
as  not  to  make  them  worse  by  adding  to  the  delays 
allowed  by  law,  others  of  their  own  which  need  not 
occur. 

♦ 

AMENDMENTS   IN  THE   PUBLIC 

HEALTH  ACT. 

The  paper  on  the  Public  Health  Act,  from  a  sanitaiy 
inspector's  point  of  view,  read  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Sanitary 
Inspectors,  and  printed  on  page  312,  has  the  merit  of 
dealing  in  an  eminently  practical  manner  with  a  sub- 
ject with  which  the  author  is  evidently  well  acquainted* 
To  those  who  remember  the  chaotic  state  of  the  sani- 
tary laws  in  this  country  prior  to  1875,  and  the  vast 
improvement  and  simplification  which  was  effected  by 
the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  demand  for  further  legisUtion,  "  con- 
densing, simplifying,  and  amending  the  whole  of  the 
matters  relating  to  sanitary  law,"  may  appear  rather 
startling ;  but  we  agree  with  him  that  it  is  desirable 
to  do  away  with  the  present  dual  control  under  which 
the  metropolis  in  matters  of  health  is  subject  to  one  set 
of  statutes,  and  the  rest  of  England  to  another.  The 
task,  however,  of  codifying  all  the  Acts  which  confer 
powers  on  sanitary  authorities  is  one  of  such  magni- 
tude that  Parliament  is  not  likely  to  undertake  it 
immediately,  and  we  must  be  content  if  such  amend- 
ments as  appear  to  be  most  necessary  can  be  passed 
into  law.  The  promised  Act  to  complete  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888  by  the  creation  of  district 
councils  will  give  an  opportunity  for  the  passing  of 
these  pressing  amendments,  and  those  interested  in 
sanitary  legislation  will  do  well  to  bear  them  in  mind 
when  tliat  opportunity  offers.  The  efficiency  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  in  suppressing  or  removing  things 
injurious  to  health  is  now  frequently  impaired  by  the 
delay  and  red  tape  to  be  encoimtered  before  the 
powers  of  the  Act  can  be  put  in  force.  In  many 
cases  the  local  authority  has  first  of  all  to  become 
aware  of  a  state  of  things  re<|uiring  its  interference, 
and  then  to  give  notices  reqmring  that  state  of  things 
to  be  remedied,  before  it  can  take  any  steps  to  enforce 
the  law.  All  this  necessarily  takes  time.  A  local 
authority,  being  a  coiporation,  can  only  act  when 
duly  convened  for  business,  and  only  meets  periodi- 
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cally.  A  delay  of  weeks  may  often  take  place, 
without  anyone  being  in  fault,  before  effective  steps 
can  be  taken  to  insure  the  removal  of  some  flagranuy 
offensive  and  unhealthy  nuisance.  Some  local  autho- 
rities now,  in  practice,  delegate  some  of  their  powers 
as  to  giving  notices  and  so  forth  to  their  inspectors 
of  nuisances,  and  so  secure  greater  promptness  in 
dealing  with  nuisances.  How  far  in  strict  law  they 
can  delegate  these  functions  seems  doubtful ;  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  suggestion,  that  many  of  these  powers 
should,  by  law,  be  given  to  the  inspector  in  the  first  in- 
stance, seems  a  good  one.  We  also  agree  vnih  him  that 
it  would  be  well  to  make  a  division  in  the  classification 
of  nuisances  which  may  be  dealt  with  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  and  to  put  all  nuisances  of  a  non- 
structural character  on  the  same  footing  as  various 
matters  which  are  now  dealt  with  under  the  Towns 
Police  Clauses  Act.  There  are  many  matters  in 
which  annoyance,  or  it  may  be  iniiiry,  may  be  caused 
to  the  public,  or  to  neighbours,  from  carelessness  or 
improper  acts  on  the  purt  of  individuals ;  in  such  cases 
a  notice  to  amend  his  ways  is  wasted  on  the  person 
offending,  and  is  only  a  means  of  delay.  A  summons  to 
appear  before  a  magistrate  and  explain  why  he  should 
not  be  fined  for  his  offence  is  all  the  notice  which,  in 
justice,  he  need  get.  In  case  of  structiural  defects, 
where  substantial  and  expensive  works  may  have  to 
be  undertaken  in  order  to  rectify  defects,  the  proce- 
dure ought  to  be  more  deliberate.  The  local 
authoritv  may  in  such  a  case  impose  serious 
responsibilities  on  the  owner  of  premises,  or  on  the 
ratepayers,  and  should  therefore  give  tlie  owner  full 
notice  of  their  requirements  before  proceeding  to 
enforce  them.  In  these  cases  the  formalities  now 
required  by  the  Act  should  be  retained ;  but  in  cases 
which  properly  are  matters  of  police,  the  inspectors 
of  nuisances  might  well  be  allowed  to  initiate  proceed- 
ings without  first  reporting  to,  and  obtaining  special 
clirections  from,  the  local  authority  which  employs 
him.  We  also  agree  that  t^e  powers  of  inspector 
in  the  matter  of  entering  on  premises  when  requisite, 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  existence  of  nuisances 
which  require  to  be  remedied,  might  be  made  clearer, 
and  extended ;  though  Mr.  Wilkinson  seems  rather  to 
underestimate  the  powers  which  the  law  now  gives  him. 
As  regards  one  matter  of  great  practical  importance, 
the  supply  of  unwholesome  food,  he  points  out  a  well- 
known  defect  in  the  law  when  he  shows  that  section 
116  of  the  Public  Health  Act  is  so  worded  as  to 
exclude  certain  common  articles  of  diet,  such  as 
cheese  and  eggs  (he  might  have  added  butter). 
Whenever  Parliament  shall  revise  this  section,  we 
presume  the  omissions  will  be  remedied.  Into  his 
strictures  on  the  sections  dealing  with  slaughter- 
houses we  do  not  propose  to  follow  him.  The  sections 
are  certainly  involved,  though  we  do  not  agree  that 
they  are  unintelligible  ;  but  we  cannot  think  it  likely 
that  Parliament  wiH  go  the  length  of  suppressing  all 
private  slaughter-houses — apparently  without  com- 
pensation— where  they  are  not  shown  to  be  nuisances, 
or  badly  conducted.  Excessive  zeal  for  perfection 
often  proves  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  would- 
be  legislators;  and  we  fear  that  if  all  possible 
improvements  in  sanitary  legislation  are  pressed  on 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  the  result  wiU  be  that 
all  alike  will  be  rejected.  8ome  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
suggestions  seem  to  us  eminently  practical  and 
possible  of  attainment;  and  we  should  like  to  see 
them  pressed  forward,  and  not  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  other  changes  which  are  much  more  likely  to 
provoke  opposition. 


THE   LONDON  WATER    COMPANIES 

AND  THE   SEWAGE  DIFFICULTY. 

Application  is  to  be  made  in  Parliament  in  the 
coming  session  for  powers  to  form  a  Joint  Drainage 
Board  composed  of  representatives  from  the  Staines 
Local  Board,  the  Staines  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
and  the  Chertsey  Union  Sanitaiy  Authority.  Thfe 
Thames  Conservancy  and  the  water  companies 
will  also  be  represented  on  the  Board.  The 
business  of  this  Board  vrill  be  to  carry  to  a 
point  below  any  of  the  water  intakes  the  sewage 
of  the  places  upon  the  river  Thames  between  Eghm 
and  Sunbury  inclusive.  For  many  years  these 
places,  although  anxious  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Public  Health  Act,  have,  owing  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  impossibility  of  establishing  sewage 
works  anywhere  above  the  water  intakes,  and  on  me 
other  to  the  prohibitive  expense  for  conveying  their 
sewage  elsewhere,  been  absolutely  unable  to  comply 
with  the  incessant  demands  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  the  Thames  Conservancy.  The  fate  of  the 
application  by  the  Chertsey  Union  wiU  be  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  many  readers.  The  scheme  was  de- 
signed to  put  a  stop  to  the  abominable  system  of 
refuse  removal  at  present  existing,  but  it  was  opposed 
by  the  whole  of  the  water  companies  and  the  Ihames 
Conservancy  Board,  not  upon  the  ground  that  the 
scheme  was  ill-designed  or  would  not  purify  the 
sewage  as  well  as  sewage  can  be  purified,  but  because 
they  thought  that  no  sewage  works,  however  good, 
should  be  established  where  they  could  by  any  chance 
cause  the  least  pollution  to  the  water  supplied  to 
London.  This  view  prevailed  at  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it,  but, 
as  Mr.  Mansergh,  the  engineer  to  the  present  pro- 
posal, said,  when  giving  evidence  for  the  Weybndge 
scheme,  "  These  places  were  here  before  the  water 
companies,  and  ii,  by  means  of  the  requirements  of 
these  companies,  they  are  not  able  to  deal  with  their 
drainage  difiiculties  as  they  otherwise  would,  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  water  companies  should  help  to  bear 
the  extra  cost  to  which  these  unfortunately  situated 
places  must  be  put"  The  present  application  puts 
the  idea  into  practical  shape,  and  it  is  provided  that 
the  companies  shall  amongst  them  find  an  annual  sum 
of  £4,000  towards  the  expense  of  an  intercepting 
sewer.  The  chemical  purification  works  wnich, 
judging  from  the  population,  will  be  somewhat  the 
same  size  as  those  recently  erected  at  Kingston 
Bridge,  will  be  placed  upon  land  adjoining  the  Esher 
Sewage  Works,  and  immediately  between  them  and 
the  6it«  selected  by  the  East  Molesey  Local  Board  for 
their  sewage  works.  The  proposed  Joint  Board  will 
possess  the  same  powers  of  constructing  sewers  under 
sanction  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  are 
possessed  by  an  urban  sanitary  authority. 


THE  BETHNAL  GREEN  POOR'S 

LAND. 

The  "  village  greens "  of  London  is  a  term  which 
sounds  truly  paradoxical,  and  yet  the  great  overgrown 
town  which  we  call  London  is  merely  composed  of  a 
city,  once  walled  in,  and  a  collection  of  surrounding 
villages,  which  have  each  grown  so  fast,  and  spread 
their  borders  so  systematically,  that  they  have  become 
meiged  the  one  into  the  other.  Some  of  the  greens 
remain,  though  sadly  curtailed  and  altered  from  what 
they  once  were — Paddington,  Islington,  Newington, 
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stepney,  and  others  of  a  siinilar  kind — bat  many  have 
"totally  disappeared.  Bethnal  Green,  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  districts  which  make  up  the  Metropolis,  and 
the  centre  of  what  is  known  as  East  London,  still 

Csesses  its  village  common  or  green,  but  much  of  it 
already  been  wrested  from  the  people,  and  more 
is  now  in  danger  of  sharing  the  same  fate. 

The  Poor's  Land,  for  such  is  its  proper  name,  was 
purchased  and  enclosed  some  200  years  ago  by  certain 
•benevolent  individuals  who  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
twelve  trustees,  the  trust-deed  explicitly  stating, 
**  Provided  always  that  none  of  the  said  contributors 
•or  trustees,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  or  any  of  them,  do, 
or  shall  at  any  time  erect,  or  suffer  to  be  erected,  any 
buildings  upon  the  said  enclosed  premises,  or  upon 
any  part  or  parcel  thereof."  The  trustees  were 
further  instructed  to  keep  the  gates,  stiles  and  foot- 
j>aths  in  repair.  The  present  state  of  this  intended 
*open  space,  originally  consisting  of  15^  acres,  is  as 
follows,  the  vicissitudes  through  which  it  has  survived 
^during  the  200  years  being  passed  over.  Six  acres 
•and  a  half  are  occupied  by  buildings  and  their 
^surrounding  enclosed  courts,  including  St  John's 
church  and  vicarage,  and  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum. 
Two  acres  and  a  half  compose  the  Bethnal  Green 
Museum  grounds,  open  to  the  public,  and  maintained 
by  the  London  County  Council.  These  portions 
were  taken  by  Acts  of  Parliament  (see  31  Vict.,  c.  S). 
About  three-quarters  of  an  acre  exists  as  roadside 
waste  and  fore -courts  te  small  houses  in  Cambridge 
Road  and  Victoria  Square,  and  the  remaining  five  or 
.--six  acres  are  enclosed  behind  wooden  palings  and 
•used  as  a  private  garden  for  the  Bethnal  House 
Liunatic  Asylum.  They  are  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  crowded  thoroughfare  Cambridge  Road,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  on  the  east 
by  the  Asylum,  and  on  the  north  by  Green  Street 
and  St.  John*s  church.  The  trustees  of  the  Asylum 
iiave  been  paying  a  rental  of  £120  per  annum,  but 
their  lease  expired  last  Michaelmas  Day.  They  offer 
•£500  per  annum  for  a  twenty-one  years*  renewal  of 
the  lease,  and  are  ready  to  allow  a  part  of  the  ground 
to  be  opened  to  the  public  after  noon  daily.  But 
.-Beven  of  the  twelve  trustees  of  the  Poor's  Land 
.^gentlemen  holding  parochial  offices)  are  in  favour  of 
using  a  further  portion  of  the  land  as  sites  for  a  town 
hall,  an  infirmary,  and  a  free  library;  if  these  buildings 
are  needed,  sites  can  be  found  for  them  in  other  parts 
of  the  parish. 

The  Charity  Commissioners  have  approved  this 
scheme,  although  fully  alive  to  the  intentions  ex- 
pressed by  the  trust-deed,  and  hence  the  struggle 
has  arisen,  initiated  by  the  Metropolitan  Public 
<7ardens  Association,  which  has  raised  the  wind  in 
i^thnal  Green,  and  divided  its  inhabitants  into  oppo- 
sing camps.  The  London  County  Council,  the  Public 
Oaidens  Association,  the  Commons  Preservation 
Society,  five  of  the  trustees,  the  authorities  of  the 
Asylum,  and  a  large  and  influential  local  "  Preserva- 
tion "  Committee  are  on  one  side  of  the  camp.  The 
Charity  Commissioners,  the  majority  of  the  Guardians 
and  Vestry  of  Bethnal  Green,  and  seven  of  the 
trustees,  are  on  the  other.  Public  meetings  have 
been  held,  and  largely  signed  memorials  have  been 
.presented  to  the  Commissioners  by  both  sides,  and 
jiumerous  letters,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets  have  issued 
from  the  press. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  all  the  different  sides 
•iof  this  important  question,  or  to  describe  the  various 
objections  raised  against  the  scheme  of  the  Commis- 
.sioners,  and  the  suggestions  made  for  the  proper 


carrying  out  of  the  original  trust-deed.  The  matter 
is  not  yet  settled  one  way  or  the  other,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  a  valuable  open  space  of  six  acres,' well 
timbered  and  atuated  in  a  most  convenient  position, 
is  either  to  be  given  to  the  people  of  Bethnal  Green, 
or  the  chance  of  securing  it  for  the  health  and  benefit 
of  the  inhabitanto  of  that  poor  and  crowded  district 
is  to  be  lost  for  ever.  If  the  provisions  of  the  trust- 
deed  are  overturned  by  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
a  precedent  will  be  created  endangering  all  open 
spaces,  and  a  difficulty  will  be  at  once  put  in  the 
way  of  those  persons  who  may  in  future  be  disposed 
to  leave  similar  lands  for  a  similar  purpose. 


Thb  zymotic  death-rate  of  Hastings,  for  the  third 
qukrter  of  1889,  was  only  1*12  per  1,000,  a  very  favour- 
able rate  for  a  summer  quarter.  The  deaths  included 
12  from  diarrhoea,  8  from  diphtheria,  and  1  from 
whooping-oongh. 

EvFEGTiVB  Gbbmicidbs.  —  The  New  York  Medical 
Record  states  that  by  actual  experiments,  Dr.  Weeks  has 
studied  and  arranged  the  following  agents  in  the  order  of 
their  value: — ^Bichloride  of  mercury,  chloride  of  lime 
(fresh),  chlorinated  soda  (fresh),  chlorine  water  (satu- 
rated), nitrate  of  silver,  salicylic  acid,  creasote  from 
birch-wood  (Merck),  alcohol  (absolute),  carbolic  acid, 
**Sanitas''  oil  No.  1,  ''Sanitas"  crude,  potassium  per- 
manganate, bisulphato  of  mercury, '<  Sanitas  "  disinfecting 
fluid,  creolin,  trichlor.  phenol  (in  ether),  hydrogen  di- 
oxide, aseptel,  Listerine,  oil  eucalyptus  globulus,  iodo- 
form and  ether,  balsam  of  Peru,  oil  of  thyme,  chloride 
of  iron,  tincture  chloride  of  iron,  liquor  chloride  of  iron, 
iodide  of  silver,  naphthalin  in  ether,  oxynaphthoic  acid, 
ichthyol,  oil  of  cade,  binlodide  of  mercury,  oxycyanide  of 
mercury,  yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  red  oxide  of  mercury, 
bromide  of  mercury,  resorcin,  beta  naphthol,  potassium 
hydrate,  thallin,  terebene,  iodoform. 

The  National  Health  Socibtt. — The  National  Health 
Society  in  connection  with  Miss  Buss  of  the  North  Lon* 
don  Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  is  taking  up  the  subject 
of  the  physical  education  of  girls,  and  have  formed  a 
special  committee  for  the  pm-pose  of  investigating,  en- 
couraging, and  improving  this  most  important  branch  of 
a  girl's  education.  The  Society  has  also  succeeded  in 
securing  a  staff  of  most  able  lady  lecturers,  who  are  now 
in  active  work  giving  instruction  in  Domestic  and  Personal 
Hygiene,  First  Aid  to  the  Injured  and  Nursing  the  Sick, 
te  classes  of  ladies  and  working  women,  in  drawing-rooms 
and  school-rooms,  all  over  London  and  the  suburbs. 
Amongst  the  trained  hospital  nurses  who  give  instruction 
in  Home  Nursing  are  Miss  Margery  Homersham,  late  of 
the  London  Hospital,  and  Miss  Kenealy,  late  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.  Applications  for  these  lectures 
should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Health 
Society,  Miss  Lankester,  44,  Berners  Street,  W. 

Although  the  dkections  for  constructing  Dr.  Parker's 
Cottage  Filter  has  often  been  published,  it  is  so  simple 
and  useful  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  reproducing  it  at 
a  time  when  various  zymotic  diseases  are  rife  throughout 
the  country.  The  directions  are  as  follows : — **  Get  a 
common  earthenware  flower-pot,  and  cover  the  hole  with 
a  bit  of  zinc  wire-gauze,  or  of  clean  washed  flannel 
which  requires  changing  from  time  to  time ;  then  put 
inte  the  pot  about  three  inches  of  gravel,  and  above  that 
the  same  depth  of  white  sand  washed  very  clean.  Four 
inches  of  animal  charcoal  (covered  with  a  thin  stratum 
of  coarse  gravel,  or  with  a  piece  of  slate  to  keep  it  in 
place)  constitute  the  last  layer,  and  the  water  should  be 
poured  in  at  the  tep  and  be  received  from  the  hole  at  the 
bottem  into  a  large  glass  bottle.  The  charcoal  will, 
from  time  to  time  become  clogged,  and  must  then  be 
cleaned  by  heating  over  the  fire  in  a  shovel.  The  sand 
or  gravel  should  also  be  cleaned  or  renewed  from  time  to 
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NOTES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


THE   COMPULSORY  NOTIFICATION 
OF  INFECTIOUS  DISEASE  IN 
HEALTH  RESORTS. 
It  IB  very  satisfacioiy  to  observe  the  extent  to  which 
the  Infectious  Disease   ^Notification)  Act    of    last 
session  has  been  adoptea  in  the  *'  health  resorts "  of 
England  and  Wales.      The  Act  has  already  been 
voluntarily  adopted  by  the  local  authorities  of  Aber- 
ystwith,   Ambleside,  Bangor,  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
Bexhin,  Bournemouth,  Bowness,  Broadstairs,  Bud- 
leigh  Salterton,  Buxton,   Clacton-on-Sea  ^Tendring 
rund  district),    Colwyn    Bay,    Dawlish,    Dolgelley, 
Dover,  Droitwich,  Eastbourne,  East  Cowes,  Falmouth, 
Fleetwood,  Folkestone,  Grange-over-Sands,  Grasmere, 
Great  Yarmouth,  Havant,   Heme  Bay,  Bfracombe, 
Isle  of  Thanet,  Isle  of   Wight,  Kendal,  Keswick, 
Kingsbridge,  Leamington,  Lydd,  Malvern,  Malvern 
link,  Morecambe,  New  Brighton,  (Wallasey  urban 
district),    Paignton,    Penzance,    Plymouth,    Queen- 
borougn,  Ramsgate,  Salcombe,  Sandgate,  Sandown, 
Scarborough  (rural),  Seaford,  Sheemess,  Southend, 
Southport,  Saint  Maiy  Church,  Teignmonth,  Tenby, 
Tonbndge,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Tynemouth,  Ventnor, 
Walton-on-the-Naze,  Westgate-on-Sea  (Isle  of  Thanet 
rural  district),  Weston-super-Mare,  Whitehaven,  Whit- 
stable  TBlean  rural),  Windermere,  &c.    In  addition  to 
these  places  the  compulsory  powers  have  been  acquired 
from  time  to  time  by  local  Acts  for  the  following  sea- 
side resorts : — ^Blackpool,  Cheltenham,  Grimsby,  Llan- 
dudno, Scarborough,  Torquay,  and  Weymouth.    From 
this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  the  system  of  compulsory 
notification  of  infectious  sickness  is  in  force  in  a 
very  large  majority  of  the    more    important    and 
favourite  English  health  resorts.    So  much  disease 
has  been  spread  in  times  past  through  the  conceal- 
ment of  infectious  disease  by  individuals  in  so-called 
health  resorts,  and  so  large  an  amount  of  dami^e  has 
in  consequence    been    done    to   the  reputation  of 
naturally  health-giving  localities,  that,  apart  from  the 
important  question  of  protecting  from  risk  of  infec- 
tion visitors  to  health  resorts,  local  authorities  will 
do  well,  in  their  own  interests  and  for  reasons  of  self- 
protection,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  powers  of  the 
recent  Act     By  the  aid  of  those   powers,  when 
adopted,  a  local  authority  will  be  able  to  arrest  the 
spread  of  infection  by  thoughtless  or  selfish  visitors, 
as  well   as  by  permanent  residents   and    culpable 
lodging-house  keepers,  and  the  public,  upon  whom 
the  health  resorts  depend  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
prosperity,  will  not  be  slow  to  recognize  the  guarantee 
of  safety  thereby  extended  to  them.     In  addition, 
however,  every  health  and  holiday  resort  should  be 

Provided  with  adequate  means  for  the  prompt  iso- 
ktion  and  treatment  of  cases  of  infectious  sickness, 
and  for  the  disinfection  of  bedding  and  other  articles 
which  have  been  exposed  to  infection. 


THE  DARK  COURTS  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  <*  hardware  city  "  has  at  length  aroused  itself 
as  to  the  scandal  and  danger  of  its  unlighted  courts. 
These  places  are  cunning  devices  whereby  the  landlord 
makes  the  very  utmost  of  his  ground  area,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  thousand  of 
the  poorer  population  of  Binningham  are  thus  housed. 
The  tenements  are  cramped,  the  rents  low,  and 
sanitary  arrangements  often  most  defective.  In 
some  of  the  worst  quarters  the  squalid  filth  of  the 


courts,  of  the  houses,  and  of  the  people,  is  simply  a. 
disgrace  to  any  civilized  community.  Birmingham 
suffers  from  an  undue  amount  of  enteric  fever,  and 
when  an  outbreak  occurs  of  a  markedly  contagious- 
nature,  such  as  scarlatina,  these  localities  offer  so 
many  hot-beds  for  the  disease.  Yet  the  poorer- 
classes,  on  the  whole,  are  willing  to  co-operate  in 
hygienic  measures,  as  instanced  by  the  ccotlial  way 
in  which  they  worked  with  the  authorities  during  the 
late  fever  epidemic.  Now  that  public  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  evils  entailed  by  the  want  of  hght, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  will  insist  on  prompt 
and  satisfactory  action.  At  present  the  difficulty 
appears  to  be  as  to  who  shall  defray  the  cost  The 
council  declines  on  the  ground  that  courts  are  bve- 
ways  and  not  highways.  The  landlords  claim  that 
the  Corporation  ^ould  light  up  their  houses  just  as- 
it  does  those  in  the  open  street.  Something,  how- 
ever, must  clearly  be  done,  even  if  further  powers 
have  to  be  obtained.  The  tendency  of  modem  times- 
is  to  exact  from  landlords  an  increasing  levy  in 
favour  of  tenants,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  democratic 
Birmingham  will  allow  owners  to  improve  their- 
uncivilized  properties  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers. 

THE    LAW    OF   BETTERMENT. 
As  the  G^uestion  of  *<  betterment "  is  now  the  subject 
of   considerable  discussion  in  connection  with  the 
Strand  improvement  scheme,  our  readers  may  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  what  it  is  the  London  County 
Council  actually  propose.    The  clause  in  the  draft 
of  the  London  Streets  (Strand  Improvement)  BUI 
which  is  said  to  involve  the  principle  in  question  is 
of  great  length,  being,  indeed,  almost  a  BUI  in  itself. 
It  commences  with  a  recital  that  whereas  the  pro- 
posed improvements  being    effected  out  of   public 
funds  belonging  to  or  charged  upon  the  ratepayers- 
of  the  county  of  London,  wiU  or  may  increase  in 
value  lands  or  property  fronting  on  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  improvements,  but  not  acquired  for 
the  purpose  thereof,  it  is  reasonable  that  proviaon 
should  be  made  under  which  such  increased  value 
should  be  reserved  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  rate- 
payers, at  whose  expenditure  it  has  been  produced. 
Therefore  it  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  a  rent- 
charge,  the  total  of  which  is  not  to  be  of  any  amount 
which,  when  capitalised  on  such  basis  as  the  standing 
arbitrator  (who  may  be  from  time  to  time  appointed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  on  the  application  of  the 
County  Council,  by  the  Home  Secretwry^  may  deem 
reasonable,  would,  in  his  opinion,  exceed  one  half  of 
the  cost  of  the  improvement.    The  councU  are  as 
soon  as   convenien^y  may  be,  but  not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  completion  of  the  improvement, 
to  cause  to  be  framed  a  provisional  award  describing 
the  lands  and  premises  abutting  on  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  improvement  which,  in  their  opinion, 
are,  or  will  be,  increased  in  value  by  or  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improvement,  and  stating  the  amount 
of  the  increased  value  which,  in  their  opinion,  will 
resiUt  to  the   lands  and  premises  described  in  the 
said  award  respectively ;  the  amount  of  the  rent- 
charge  to  be  apportioned  on  the  lands  and  premises 
respectively  with  respect  of  such  increased  value,  and 
the  person  or  persons  (whether  entitled  to  the  rack- 
rent  or  in  occupation  of  or  otherwise  interested  iu 
the  lands  or  premises  for  the  time  being)  by  whom 
such  rent-charge  shall  be  payable,  but  the  award  is 
limited  to  a  scheduled^ai^. ""  This  provisional  award 
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is  to  be  comadered  by  the  council,  who  may  by  re- 
solution approve  it  either  with  or  without  modifica- 
tion or  addition  as  they  think  fit.  Froyifflon  is  made 
for  the^  publication  of  the  resolution,  and  the  service 
of  copies  of  it  on  persons  interested,  for  inspection 
of  the  provisional  award,  and  for  the  lodging  of  ob- 
jections by  any  owner,  lessee,  or  occupier  of  any 
lands  or  premises  described  as  being  increased  in 
value,  on  the  following  grounds: — That  any  premises 
included  in  the  award,  or  that  any  owner,  lessee,  or 
occttjpier  ought  to  be  excluded ;  that  any  knds  or 
premises  omitted  from  the  award,  or  that  any  owner 
or  lessee  or  occupier  ought  to  be  inserted ;  that  the 
provisional  awara  is  incorrect  in  respect  of  some 
specified  matter  of  fact,  or  in  respect  of  the  amoimt 
of  increased  value  attributed  to  the  lands  or  pre- 
mises J  that  the  alleged  increased  value,  or  any  part 
of  it,  IS  not  attributable  to  the  execution  of  the  im- 
provement; that  the  rent-charge  in  respect  of  any 
lands  or  premises  ought  to  be  payable  for  the  time 
being,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  bv  some  person  or 
persons  other  than  as  named  in  that  behalf  in  the 
award,  or  interested  for  the  time  being  in  the  same, 
otherwise  than  as  in  the  award  mentioned.  Objec- 
tions are  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  standing 
arbitrator.  In  the  appointment  of  the  rent-charge, 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
benefit  to  be  derived  by  any  land  or  premises  from 
the  improvement,  and  to  the  consideration  whether, 
»nd  to  what  extent,  the  increased  value  in  any  par- 
ticular case  may  be  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  causes 
other  than  the  improvement.  The  amount  defined 
by  the  award  as  tne  rent-charge  in  respect  of  any 
lands  or  premises  is  to  be  a  charge  and  encumbrance 
on  the  freehold  of  the  lands  or  premises,  and  the 
freeholder  is  to  be  entitled  to  redeem.  The  rent- 
chaige  is  to  be  payable  from  time  to  time  by  the 
persons  named  or  interested  as  stated  in  that  behalf 
in  the  award. 


THE  ANmJAL  MASSACRE  OF  THE 
INNOCENTS. 
'NiSE  of  the  inquests  recently  held  by  Dr.  Macdonald, 
HLP.,  coroner  for  the  north-eastern  division  of  the 
county  of  London,  at  various  places  in  his  district, 
have  been  on  the  bodies  of  infants  suffocated  by  their 
parents  on  the  nights  of  Christmas-eve,  Christmas- 
day,  and  Boxing-cUiy.  In  all  these  cases  the  parents 
—or  one  of  them — were  proved  to  have  gone  to  bed 
while  under  the  influence  of  drink,  with  their  chil- 
dren. The  juries  returned  the  usual  lenient  verdicts 
of  "Accidental  death," 


PUBLIC  ANALYSTS  AND  FURTHER 
POWERS. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Cassal,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  in  his  an- 
nual report  as  public  analyst  for  the  parish  of 
Kensington,  says: — '*The  extension  of  public  ana- 
lysis to  other  articles  besides  food  and  drugs — 
although  these  afford,  as  it  is,  a  very  wide  field  of 
work — ^is  urgently  necessary.  That  necessity  has,  of 
late  years,  been  very  generally  recognized  in  foreign 
countries,  in  some  of  which  the  laws  against  sophis- 
tication— ^osing  the  word  in  an  extended  sense — are 
far  more  comprehensive  and  effective  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  Select  Committee  of  1874,  upon  whose 
report  the  Act  of  1875  was  based,  stated,  in  effect, 
that  the  mere  existence  of  the  Acts  of  1860  and  1872 
had  done  much  good,  and  that  (in  1874)  the  public 


were,  upon  the  whole,  *  cheated  rather  than  poisoned  ^ 
by  adulterators.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  from  the 
experience  of  analysts  in  their  private  capacities, 
that  at  the  present  time,  in  regard  to  numerous  ar- 
ticles untouched  by  public  amdysis,  the  public  are 
liable  to  be  poisoned  as  well  as  cheated,  not,  of 
course,  *  poisoned '  in  the  violent  sense  of  the  term, 
except  in  comparatively  rare  instances,  but  injured  in 
health  by  the  habitual  use  of  materials  and  prepara- 
tions, containing  improper,  and  sometimes  absolutely 
dangerous  ingredients ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  duty  of  ^ose  to  whom  these  facts  are  known  to- 
take  every  op^rtunity  of    impressing  them  upon 

Eublic  authorities,  as  well  as  upon  the  public  at 
krge,  with  the  view  of  ultimate^  obtaining  satis- 
factory legislation  on  the  subject."  Mr.  A.  H.  Allen 
read  a  paper  on  this  subject  at  the  November  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Council  should  draft  a  Bill  which, 
would  bring  under  the  control  of  the  public  analyst 
many  articles  which  do  not  come  imder  the  denomina- 
tion of  a  food  or  drug.  As  the  result  of  considerable 
discussion,  in  which  there  was  by  no  means  a 
unanimous  feeling,  the  society  thought  it  not  desir- 
able at  the  present  time  to  take  action.  What  one 
would  desire  to  see,  and  every-day  experience  shows 
the  need  of,  is  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Act.  We  fear,  however,  it 
is  idle  to  expect  much  in  this  direction  until  we  get 
a  more  stringent  Act,  and  public  analysts  are  better- 
paid  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 


MILK  SHOPS  IN  BRISTOL. 
Two  cases  of  infectious  disease  in  connection  with' 
milk  shops  had  recently  to  be  dealt  with  in  Bristol 
In  one,  a  case  of  enteric  fever,  the  sale  of  milk  was 
stopped  during  the  illness,  and  the  drains  were 
entirely  relaid.  The  inspection  of  this  class  oJP 
premises  has  been  much  facilitated  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  inspector  for  that  purpose,  and  a 
great  many  improvements  have  been  effected. 


HOUSING  THE  POOR. 
A  RECENT  prosecution  at  the  instance  of  the  vestry  of 
St.  Marylebone  illustrates  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  housing  the  poorest  class  in  the  metropolis.  A 
kitchen,  let  illegally,  had  for  occupants  a  woman  with 
her  three  children ;  the  husband,  a  plumber*s  labourer, 
when  in  work  earned  5^.  an  hour ;  he  was  tramping 
about  the  countiy  getting  work  when  he  could.  Nine 
weeks*  rent  were  ovring.  The  woman  had  endeavoured 
to  get  another  room  but  had  failed  because  of  the 
fact  that  she  owed  rent  and  had  three  small  children. 
The  landlord,  from  motives  of  humanity,  had  for- 
borne either  to  press  for  rent  or  to  turn  the  tenants 
out  into  the  streets.  These  being  the  facts,  the 
vestry  solicitor,  instead  of  asking  for  a  penalty,  re- 
quested that  the  case  should  be  adjourned  for  21 
days,  in  the  hopes  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  this 
unfortunate  family  would  be  able  to  vacate  the  rooms 
in  question. 

FINGERS  OR  FORKS. 
The  Chester  Board  of  Guardians  have,  in  obedience 
to  the  late  but  explicit  instructions  of  the  LociJ 
Government  Board,  ordered  knives  and  forks  for  the 
use  of  the  pauper  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  We 
also  note  with  satisfaction  that  a  similar  concession 
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to  ordinary  decency  has  been  made  by  the  Bangor 
:and  Beaumaris  Guardians.  At  one  of  their  meetings 
one  of  this  body  stated  that  so  far  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  had  *'to  claw  their  food  like  savages," 
there  being  no  knives  or  forks  supplied.  This  state 
of  things  was,  with  great  propriety,  veiy  strongly  con- 
demned, and  it  was  decided  that  knives  and  forks 
should  be  ordered.  The  disclosure  of  such  treatment 
•of  paupers  goes  far  to  ep^lain  the  extreme  dislike 
of  the  decent  poor  to  enter  workhouses;  and,  if 
not  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  would  be 
incredible. 


TYPHOID  FEVER  PREVALENCES. 
It  is  not  a  little  curious  and  interesting  to  note  that 
in  many  of  the  chief  towns  of  Scotland  and  the  North 
there  has  of  late  been  a  remarkable  increase  of  typhoid 
fever  cases  in  some  localities.  In  a  report  on  the  health 
of  Aberdeen  during  November  1889,  Dr.  Matthew 
Hay  comments  on  this  excess  for  which  no  special 
•cause,  such  as  contamination  of  milk  or  water  supply, 
could  be  found.  He  says, ''  The  disease  has  almost 
wholly  confined  itself  to  the  labouring  and  artisan 
classes,  and  especially  to  those  of  them  whose  housing 
4ind  sanitanr  surroundings  are  not  of  the  most  satis- 
factory kind.  In  connection  with  nearly  every  case 
a  leak  in  the  drains,  a  choked  pipe,  an  imperfect  trap, 
an  unventilated  water-closet,  a  filthy  house  interior, 
•or  other  sanitary  defect  has  been  discovered.  These 
defects  cannot  be  more  numerous  at  the  present  time 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  considering  the 
enormous  labour  that  is  yearly  spent  by  the  sanitary 
jstaff  in  rectifying  them;  and,  assuming  that  the 
•disease  is  not  spreading  by  personal  contagion,  of 
which  there  is  no  evidence,  the  present  outbreak  is 
apparently  indicative  of  some  peculiar  meteorological 
•condition  more  than  usually  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fever,  but  favourable  only  where 
there  exists  some  sanitary  defect."  Dr.  Wallace,  of 
Greenock,  writes  also  much  to  the  same  effect.  In 
Dublin  the  disease  has  been  widely  diffused,  and  no 
satisfactory  reason  has  been  given  for  its  prevalence. 
Sir  Charles  Cameron  notes,  however,  that  in  a  large 
jiumber  of  cases  the  patients  seem  to  have  been 
affected  while  visiting  Paris.  Belfast  has  also  suffered 
considerably.  There  is,  therefore,  special  need  at  the 
present  time,  if  an  epidemic  is  to  be  arrested,  of  the 
utmost  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  food,  person, 
and  houses,  and  to  remedying  at  once  aU  obvious 
sanitary  nuisances  such  as  choked  drains,  filthy  and 
foul-smelling  closets,  uncleaned  water-cisterns  (where 
they  still  exist),  neglected  and  over-filled  dung  and 
ashpits,  and  dirty  and  undrained  courtyards. 

Lead-Poisoning  at  Keighlbt. — It  was  stated  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Eeighley  Board  of  Guardians  that 
the  medical  officer  had  reported  that  84  per  cent,  of  the 
inmates  of  Eeighley  Workhouse  and  Infirmary  were 
suffering  from  lead-poisoning.  The  water  supplied  by 
-the  corporation  comes  direct  from  the  works,  aud,  it  is 
stated,  without  undergoing  any  filtering  process. 

Skijoied  Milk  ik  Workhouses. — The  Hexham  Board 
of  Ouardians  have  wisely  adopted  the  recommendation 
•of  their  workhouse  medical  officer.  Dr.  Stainthorpe,  in 
respect  to  the  milk  supplied  to  the  inmates.  He  sug- 
gested that  since  the  workhouse  children  were  generally 
of  low  vitality,  and  skimmed  milk  is  deficient  in  con- 
structivo  material,  all  infants  and  children  up  to  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  should  be  supplied  with  new  milk,  the 
Adults  having  skimmed  milk  as  heretofore. 


THE   PUBLIC    HEALTH 

During  December  1889. 
Tub  mean  temperature  during  the  month  of  December  at 
the  Royal  Observatory,  Oreenwioh,  was  87°*6,  and  was 
1^*5  below  the  average  December  temperature  in  100  years. 
An  excess  of  temperature  prevailed  on  ten  days  during 
the  month,  while  on  the  remaining  twenty-^ne  days  it  was 
below  the  average.  The  mildest  day  of  the  mdnth  was 
the  17th,  when  the  mean  was  as  high  as  50°  *7,  and 
showed  an  excess  of  10*^*2  ;  the  coldest  day  was  tbe 
29th,  when  the  mean  was  only  26^*4,  and  was  12"^ -3 
below  the  average.  Rain  was  measured  on  thirteen  days 
during  the  month,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  1*4  inches, 
which  was  0*6  of  an  inch  below  the  average  amount  in  tbe 
corresponding  period  of  sixty-ooe  years.  During  the  year 
1889  the  rainfall  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Qreenwich, 
amounted  to  23-1  inches,  which  was  2*2  inches  below  the 
average  amount  in  the  preceding  sixty-one  years.  The  son 
was  above  the  horisson  during  242*7  hours,  but  only  20-3 
hours  of  bright  sunshine  were  recorded  at  Oreenwich, 
which  was  s%htly  below  the  average  amount  registered 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  ten  preceding  years. 
The  wind  was  easterly  during  the  first  week  of  the  month, 
after  which  south-westerly  winds  prevailed  until  the  27th, 
when  the  wind  was  again  easterly. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  Ehiglish  towns  dealt  with  by 
the  Registrar-General  in  his  Weekly  Returns,  which  have 
an  estimated  population  of  upwards  of  nine  and  a  half 
millions  of  persons,  20,754  births  and  16,475  deaths  were 
registered  during  the  four  weeks  ending  Siaturday,  Decem- 
ber 28  last.  The  annual  birth-rate,  which  had  been 
81*1  and  80*4  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months, 
further  declined  to  28*8  during  the  month  under  notice, 
and  was  below  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  any  of  the  seven  preceding  years,  1882-88.  In  London 
the  birth-rate  last  month  was  only  27*4  per  1,000,  while 
it  averaged  29*1  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns, 
among  which  it  ranged  from  28*1  in  Brighton,  23*5  in 
Huddersfield,  and  24*2  in'  Bradford,  to  33*5  in  Sunder- 
land, 34*0  in  Birkenhead,  34*3  in  Cardiff,  and  37*3  in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  annual  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns,  which 
had  increased  from  17*0  to  18*4  per  1,000  in  the  three 
preceding  months,  further  rose  to  22*5  during  the  month 
under  notice,  and  exceeded  the  rate  recorded  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  any  year  since  1884.  The  lowest 
rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns  last  month  was  17*2  in 
Brighton.  The  rates  in  the  other  towns,  ranged  in  order 
from  the  lowest,  were  as  follow: — ^Birkenhead,  18*3; 
Nottingham,  18*4;  Leicester,  18*5;  Norwich,  19*3; 
London.  20*8 ;  Birmingham,  21*2 ;  Bristol,  21*8  ;  Salford, 
22*4;  Sheffield,  22*6;  Cardiff,  22*7;  Portsmouth,  23-2 ; 
Derby,  23-4;  Bradford,  23*5;  Huddersfield,  23-6;  Sun- 
derland, 24*1;  Oldham,  24-6  ;  Halifax,  26*1;  Hull,  25-8; 
Liverpool,  26-6;  Leeds,  25*8;  Bolton,  26-0;  Wolver- 
hampton, 26-1  ;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  26-2 ;  Preston, 
26*6;  Manchester,  29*3;  Blackburn,  30*5;  and  the 
highest  rate  during  the  month,  31  '9  in  Plymouth.  The  mean 
death-rate  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  was  23-9 
per  1,000,  while  in  London,  as  before  stated,  it  did  not  ex- 
ceed 20*8  per  1,000.  The  16,492  deaths  from  all  causes  in 
the  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  Decem- 
ber included  46'0  which  were  referred  to  whooping-cough, 
291  to  measles,  263  to  scarlet  fever,  280  to  diphtheria, 
165  to  "  fever '*  (principally  enteric),  138  to  diarrhoea, 
and  not  one  to  small-pox;  in  all,  1,547  deaths  resulted 
from  these  prmcipal  zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  an  annual 
rate  of  2*1  per  1,000,  which  was  below  that  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  any  year  on  record.  The  death- 
rate  in  London  last  month  from  the  principal  zymotic 
diseases  was  equal  to  2*0  per  1,000,  while  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  2*2,  and  ranged  from 
0*5  in  Leicester,  0*6  in  Huddersfield,  and  0*9  in  Oardi£f,  to 
8*0  in  Bolton,  3*3  in  Wolverhampton,  3-7  in  Salford,  and 
7*0  in  Plymouth. 

Whooping-cough  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in 
the  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  month  under  notice. 
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The  rato  of  mortality  from  this  disease,  which  had  been 
0-28  and  0*85  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months, 
further  rose  to  0*63  during  December,  and  exceeded  the 
average  rate  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  seven 
preoed^  years,  1882-88.  In  London  the  death-rate  from 
whooping-cough  was  equal  to  0*67  per  1,000,  while  in  the 
twen^-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  0*69,  and  was 
highest  in  Hull,  Sunderland,  Bristol,  and  Wolverhamp- 
ton. The  death-rate  from  measles,  which  had  increased 
from  0*17  to  0*37  per  1,000  m  the  three  preceding  months , 
further  rose  to  0*40  during  the  month  under  notice,  but 
was  less  than  half  the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  seven  previous  years,  1882-88.  In  Lon- 
don the  rate  of  mortality  from  measles  was  equal  to  0*40 
per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  0*89  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns,  among  which  this  disease  showed  the 
highest  proportional  fatality  in  Nottingham,  Bradford, 
Birmingham,  and  Sunderland.  The  death-rate  from 
scarlet  fever,  which  had  been  0-41  and  0*89  per  1,000 
in  the  two  preceding  months,  further  declined  to  0*36 
during  the  month  under  notice,  and  was  considerably 
below  the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
the  seven  preceding  years.  In  London  the  scarlet  fever 
death-rate  was  only  0*22  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged 
0*48  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which 
this  disease  was  proportionally 'most  prevalent  in  Sheffield, 
Salford,  Birmingham,  and  Sunderland.  The  rate  of  mor- 
tality from  diphtheria,  which  had  been  0*80  and  0*26  per 
1,000  in  the  two  previous  months,  rose  again  to  0-81 
during  December,  and  exceeded  the  rate  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  any  year  on  record.  In  London  the 
diphtheria  death-rate  was  as  high  as  0*40  per  1,000, 
while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged 
0*24,  and  was  highest  in  Portsmouth,  Salford,  and  Ply- 
mouth. The  death-rate  from  different  forms  of  **  fever  ** 
(principally  enteric),  which  had  been  0*80  and  0*27  per 
1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months,  further  declined  to 
0-23  during  the  month  under  notice,  and  was  consider- 
ably below  the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding  periods 
of  the  seven  preceding  years.  In  London  the  *'  fever  " 
death-rate  was  only  0-16  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  0*28 
in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  this 
disease  showed  the  largest  proportional  fatality  in  Nor- 
wich, Salford,  and  Sunderland.  The  rate  of  mortality 
from  diarrhoea  was  equal  to  0*19  per  1,000,  which 
showed  a  further  decline  from  the  rates  recorded  in 
recent  months,  and  differed  but  slightly  from  the 
average.  No  fatal  case  of  small-pox  was  recorded  in 
any  of  the  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  month  under 
notice ;  and  no  small-pox  patients  were  under  treatment 
in  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospitals  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember. These  hospitals  contained,  however,  1,541  . 
scarlet  fever  patients  on  the  same  date,  against  numbers 
steadily  increasing  from  547  to  1,569  at  the  end  of  the  six 
preceding  months ;  the  weekly  admissions  averaged  122 
during  December  last,  against  157  and  123  in  the  two 
previous  months. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  registered  births,  was  equal  to  167  per  1,000,  and 
slightly  exceeded  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  seven  preceding  years.  In  London  the  rate 
of  infant  mortality  was  155  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged 
176  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  and  ranged 
from  124  in  Halifax,  127  in  Birkenhead,  and  189  in 
Brighton,  to  213  in  Preston,  216  in  Huddersfield,  228 
in  Plymouth,  and  272  in  Derby. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  Metropolitan  returns,  was  slightly  below 
the  average  during  December.  The  weekly  number  of 
deaths  referred  to  these  diseases  in  London  averaged  492, 
and  the  annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  5*9  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  375  of  the  16,475  deaths  in  the  twenty- 
eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  December  were  not 
certified,  either  by  registered  medical  practitioners  or  by 
coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  2-8 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  a  higher  proportion  than  in 
any  previous  month  of  last  year.    In  London  the  propor- 


tion of  uncertified  deaths  was  only  1*0  per  cent.,  while  it 
averaged  3*2  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns. 
Among  these  provincial  towns  the  lowest  proportions  of 
uncertified  deaths  were  recorded  in  Plymouth,  Bolton^ 
Birkenhead,  and  Sunderland;  the  highest  in  Brighton, 
Sheffield,  Oldham,  Huddersfield,  and  Liverpool. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of 
suburban  districts  around  London,  estimated  at  upwards 
of  one  and  a  quarter  million  of  persons,  the  annual 
death-rate  from  all  causes  during  December  did  not 
exceed  18*1  per  1,000,  which,  with  one  exception,  was 
below  that  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  year  on. 
record.  During  the  four  weeks  ending  December  28, 
59  fatal  cases  of  whooping  cough,  38  of  measles,  87  of 
diphtheria,  21  of  scarlet  fever,  14  of  diarrhcea,  13  of 
**  fever  "  (principally  enteric),  and  not  one  of  small-pox,, 
were  recorded  in  the  outer  ring ;  in  all,  182  deaths  re- 
sulted from  these  principal  zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  an 
annual  rate  of  1  *8  per  1,000,  which  was  below  the  average- 
in  the  corresponding  periods  of  recent  years.  Compared 
with  the  preceding  month,  the  fatality  of  measles,  diph- 
theria, and  whooping-cough,  showed  an  increase,  while 
that  of  the  other  zymotic  diseases  showed  a  decline.  Of 
the  59  deaths  from  whooping-cough,  10  occurred  in  West 
Ham,  9  in  Croydon,  and  5  in  Stratford  sub-districts.  The 
37  deaths  from  diphtheria  included  8  in  Tottenham,  4  in 
Croydon,  and  4  in  Brentford  sub-districts ;  and  of  the  88* 
fatal  cases  of  measles,  11  were  recorded  in  Walthamstow, 
7  in  Croydon,  and  7  in  West  Ham  sub-districts. 


£lect]UC  Lighting. — Mr.  Edison,  in  his  recent  visit 
to  London,  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  struck  with  some- 
enormous  plant  he  saw  in  course  of  erection  for  electric 
lighting  purposes,  capable  of  supplying  an  alt-ernating 
current  of  10,000  volts,  and  the  dynamo  is  about  40  ft 
high.  *«  I  looked  it  all  over,"  Edison  is  credited  with 
saying ;  *<  then  they  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it.  I 
was  thinking  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch  of  hard  rubber- 
between  that  current  and  human  life,  and  I  told  them 
that  when  they  had  it  complete  they  had  better  move 
their  families  into  a  powder  magazine  ! '' 

The  new  public  garden  in  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square,  comprises  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  an  acre, 
and  consists  of  grass  and  plane  trees,  with  broad  asphalted 
paths.  In  the  garden  are  several  seats,  including  a  covered 
seat  in  the  centre.  At  the  eastern  end  is  a  drinking  foun- 
tain, accessible  both  from  the  garden  and  from  the  pave- 
ment in  Duke  Street.  This  open  space  is  part  of  a  general 
scheme  of  improvement  which  embraces  also  the  erection 
by  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  of  laige 
blocks  of  working-class  dwellings  named  Stalbridge 
Buildings,  Balderton  Buildings,  Chesham  Buildings,  and 
Cavendish  Buildings,  with  others  to  follow.  These  will 
accommodate  some  hundreds  more  persons  than  the 
improvements  wiU  have  displaced. 

Cebtain  changes  in  the  method  of  dealing  with  the 
courts  and  alleys  adopted  in  Liverpool  during  the  year 
1889  have  been  attended  with  very  satisfactory  results, 
both  in  ensuring  constant  cleanliness  in  the  courts  and 
alleys,  and  also  in  economising  the  time  of  the  inspector  by 
employing  it  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  The  aim  has 
been  to  keep  the  courts  and  alleys  uniformly  clean 
throughout  the  week,  and  with  this  view  the  district 
inspectors  are  instructed  that  every  tenant  in  each  court 
is  in  turn  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of  the- 
court  for  a  period  of  one  week  ;  the  inspector  records  in 
his  visiting  book  whose  turn  it  is,  and  duly  informs  that 
tenant.  Failing  compliance  with  his  requirements,  an 
information  is  laid  under  a  bye-law  of  the  Local  Sanitary 
Act.  The  magistrate  has  rendered  great  help  to  the- 
sanitary  department  by  imposing  a  small  fine  in  each  case 
in  wbich  this  action  has  become  necessary.  As  a  conse- 
quence there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  courts,  and  also  in  the  apparent  willingness  of  thH- 
people  to  cleanse  them,     uiymz-eu  uy  ^^.-ji  ^^  v_y^ : 
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NOTIFICATION  OF  INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 

IN  46  URBAN  SANITARY  DISTRICTS. 
The  table  on  page  332  contains  uniform  statistics  relating 
to  sickness  and  mortality  in  forty-six  of  the  fifty-eight 
nrban  sanitary  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  in  which 
the  notification  of  infections  dise^es  is  compulsory.  The 
population  of  the  towns  for  which  we  are  enabled  to 
publish  complete  statistics  for  the  month  of  December  is 
•estimated  at  upwards  of  four  millions  of  persons.  The 
annual  rate  of  mortality  from  all  causes  in  these  towns 
during  the  month  under  notice  averaged  23*9  per  1,000, 
Against  17*4,  18*0,  and  18*7  in  the  three  preceding 
months.  This  death-rate  exceeded  by  1-4  per  1,000  the 
mean  rate  last  month  in  twenty-eight  of  the  largest 
English  towns,  which  was  22*6  per  1,000.  The  rates  of 
mortality  during  the  month  under  notice  were  consider- 
ably below  the  average  in  Reading,  Cheltenham,  Wil- 
lesden,  Accrington,  Heywood,  Ripon,  and  Birkenhead; 
while  they  showed  an  excess  in  Guildford,  Bury,  Man- 
chester, Llanelly,  Blackburn,  and  Warrington.  The 
death-rate  from  the  eight  infectious  diseases  dealt  with 
in  the  table  averaged  0-78  per  1,000,  and  showed  a 
further  decline  from  the  rates  recorded  in  recent  months. 
No  deaths  from  any  of  these  infectious  diseases  were 
registered  during  last  month  in  Accrington,  Cheltenham, 
-Guildford,  Lancaster,  Leek,  Llanelly,  Macclesfield, 
Rotherham,  or  Weymouth;  whereas  they  caused  the 
liighest  rates  in  Manchester,  Ripon,  Wakefield,  and 
Salford.  Scarlet  fever  showed  the  highest  proportional 
fatality  in  Bolton,  Burnley,  Blackburn,  and  War- 
arington ;  diphtheria  in  Portsmouth  and  Salford ;  enteric 
fever  in  Bury;  measles  in  Dewsbury,  Edinburgh, 
Xtlanelly,  and  Warrington ;  and  whooping-cough  in 
Barrow-in-Furness,  Edinburgh,  Warrington,  Rother- 
ham, and  Llanelly.  Two  deaths  from  puerperal  fever 
were  recorded  in  Oldham,  and  2  in  West  Ham.  With 
reference  to  the  notified  cases  of  infectious  diseases  in 
these  towns  during  December,  it  appears  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  reported  to  be  suffering  from 
one  or  other  of  the  eight  diseases  specified  in  the  ac- 
<»ompanying  table  was  equal  to  5-9  per  1,000,  against 
9-0,  8-3,  and  7*7  in  the  three  preceding  months.  No 
<;ase  of  any  of  these  diseases  was  reported  during  the 
month  under  notice  in  Stafford,  Weymouth,  or  Llanelly, 
«Eid  only  one  in  Ripon  and  in  Macclesfield  ;  and  while  the 
proportion  did  not  exceed  2-0  per  1,000  in  Bradford, 
Cheltenham,  Heywood,  Jarrow,  Leek,  and  Reading,  it 
ranged  upwards  in  the  other  towns  to  7-8  in  Nottingham, 
in  Portsmouth,  and  in  West  Ham,  84  in  Warrington, 
9-0  in  Edinburgh,  14*8  in  Bolton,  and  16-2  in  Burnley. 
Scarlet  fever  was  proportionally  most  prevalent  in  Black- 
bum,  Edinburgh,  Nottingham,  Warrington,  Lancaster, 
Bolton,  and  Burnley;  diphtheria  in  Manchester,  Ports- 
mouth, Edinburgh,  West  Ham,  Salford,  and  Norwich; 
4ind  enteric  fever  in  Birkenhead,  Dewsbury,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  Barrow-in-Furness,  and  Norwich.  No  case  of 
jsmall-pox  was  notified  during  the  month  in  any  of  the 
sanitary  districts. 

During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1889  the  rate  of  mortality 
in  these  urban  sanitary  districts  was  equal  to  20*1  per 
1,000,  which  exceeded  by  0*7  the  mean  rate  during  the 
same  period  in  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns. 
With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  notified  oases 
during  the  three  months  ending  December  last,  it  appears 
that  the  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  was  equal  to  6*5 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  notified  ;  from  enteric  fever  to  17*6 
per  cent,  and  from  diphtheria  to  27*7  per  cent.  The 
proportion  of  deaths  to  notified  cases  of  each  of  these 
•diseases  showed  an  increase  upon  that  recorded  in  the 
preceding  quarter. 


Thb  Corporation  water  supply  of  Huddersfield  seems 
daring  the  last  few  months  to  have  been  again  acting 
somewhat  freely  upon  the  lead  of  the  service  pipes,  and 
several  cases  of  lead-poisoning  are  reported  to  have 
arisen  in  consequence. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS,  ABSTRACTS,  &c. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH. 
Thb  sessional  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  Friday,  Deoem* 
ber  IS,  was  held  at  the  Scottish  Corporation  Hall,  v^rane 
Court,  Fleet  Street.  Present:  Hekry  E.  Armstbong, 
President  (in  the  Chair),  W.  H.  Corfield,  T.  Orme  Dud- 
field,  Vice-President,  Drs.  Rowlands,  Woodforde,  Corner, 
Bate,  Eempster,  Newsholme,  Willougbby,  Yarrow,  St.  C. 
ShadweU,  Gwynn,  Lawless,  R.  Dudfield,  and  Sykes  (hon. 
sec). 

Papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Reginald  Dudfield  and  Mr 

St.  Claib  Shu>well  as  follows : — 

Some  Suggestions  for  the  Revision  of   the  Tables 

OF  Births  and  Deaths,  more  especially  of  the 

Table  of  Deaths  from  all  causes.     By  Reginald 

DcDFiELD,  M.B.,  M.A.,  Camb. 

Dr.  Dudfield  observed  that  there  was  a  «strong  feel- 
ing among  sanitarians  and  statisticians  that  the  tables  of 
deaths  hitherto  in  use  needed  revision,  and  that  such 
revision  should  be  completed  in  time  for  adoption  at  the 
next  census.  Difficulties,  he  admitted,  were  involved  in 
any  changes,  but,  as  the  Registrar-General  had  stated  in 
his  report  in  1881,  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making 
serial  comparisons  already  existed  owing  to  the  varying 
fashions  or  caprice  of  the  profession  at  large,  or  of  indi- 
vidual members,  by  which,  for  example,  the  majority  of 
cases  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  would  at  one 
time  be  put  down  as  bronchitis,  and  at  another  as  pneu- 
monia, while  the  general  progress  made  in  accurate 
diagnosis  tended  to  an  apparent  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  deaths  due  to  more  definite  causes  with  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  of  indefinite  returns. 

This  Society  had,  so  long  ago  as  1874,  issued  a  series 
of  statistical  tables  with  a  view  to  securing  uniformity 
among  the  reports  of  medical  officers  of  health,  and  in 
1881  the  Registrar-General  for  the  first  time  tabulated 
the  deaths  of  the  year  on  a  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Farr 
in  1856.  These  two  tables  together,  one  showing  his 
proposed  changes,  Dr.  Dudfield  has  printed  in  parallel 
columns. 

In  any  case,  two  classifications  must  be  set  forth,  one 
which  he  would  call  Table  A,  or  the  minor  scheme,  for 
the  use  of  medical  officers  of  health  to  towns  or  subor- 
dinate districts,  and  the  other.  Table  B,  or  the  major 
scheme,  for  use  by  county  officers  and  the  Registrar- 
General  himself.  They  would  difi'er  in  the  minuteness 
or  number  of  sub-divisions,  but  otherwise  correspond. 
At  present  the  Registrar-General's  minor  scheme  com- 
prised 117  headings,  and  his  major  273. 

To  give  real  value  to  the  nxmierical  returns  of  births 
and  deaths,  information  must  be  supplied  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  under  which  the  people  live. 
Such  information  should  comprise  the  area  of  the  whole 
district,  and  that  of  open  spaces  in  towns,  the  population 
arranged  under  each  sex  and  according  to  age  groups ; 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses  and  the  average  number 
of  persons  to  a  house  ;  the  density  of  the  population  or 
number  of  persons  to  an  acre  ;  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  population  since  the  last  census,  and  the  mean 
height  of  the  district  above  the  sea  level,  with  other 
facts  affecting  their  material  and  social  conditions. 

Dr.  Dudfield  quoted  from  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  that 
*  *  No  health  officer's  report  should  be  deemed  complete 
without  rates  of  mortality  at  groups  of  ages,  viz.  the 
proportion  of  deaths  at  such  ages  to  the  estimated  num- 
bers living  at  the  same  groups  of  ages.''  This  was 
especially  necessary  and  instructive  in  the  case  of  infants 
under  1  year,  and  of  children  under  5  years  of  age.  To 
give,  as  was  too  commonly  done,  the  proportion  of  such 
deaths  to  the  total  population  or  to  the  total  deaths  at 
all  ages  was  useless,  since  tne  varying  proportions  of 
children  to  adults  in  different  communities  deprived  such 
calculations  of  all  value  as  indications  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  populatio%iLi/.uu  uy  ^.— ^  v_>'v_.' -x  i.x^ 
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The  local  meteorological  phenomena  of  the  year  should 
be  recorded  according  to  Mr.  Glaisher's  tables,  either  by 
an  assistant  of  the  medical  officer  or  by  some  other 
regular  and  trustworthy  obserrer. 

After  criticising  some  points  in  the  tables  of  the  Society, 
Dr.  Dudfield  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
changes  he  proposed.  Retaining  for  convenience  the  term 
zymotic,  he  would  divide  the  class  into  three  groups :  (1) 
specific  febrile,  (2)  specific  neoplastic,  and  (8)  zootrophio ; 
group  2  including  syphilis  and  tuberculosis,  and  group 
d  those  diseases  of  animals  communicated  to  man  by 
personal  contact.  The  word  zootrophic  occurs  in 
Plato  in  the  sense  of  **  connected  with  the  keeping  of 
animals."  Several  of  the  alterations  he  suggested  had 
reference  to  the  employment  of  the  names  of  symptoms 
as  those  of  diseases,  and  such  expressions  as  ^*  simple 
continued  fever,''  which  merely  covered  imperfect 
diagnosis.  He  made  certain  suggestions  as  to  the  quali- 
fications and  duties  of  superintendent  registrars,  and 
desired  that  more  deBnite  instructions  should  be  promul- 
gated as  to  the  selection  of  one  of  several  concurrent  or 
consecutive  diseases  as  the  actual  cause  of  death.  He 
thought  that  the  best  course  to  secure  a  uniform  classifl 
cation  of  causes  of  death  which  should  be  so  far  as 
possible  at  once  pathological  and  sstiological  would  be  to 
convene  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  principal 
sanitary  and  statistical  societies  with  others  from  the 
College  of  Physicians ;  such  classification  to  include 
major  and  minor  schemes. 

D18GD88ION. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Drs.  Woodfobde 
(Berks),  Gwynn  (Hampstead),  Willouohby,  News- 
holme  (Brighton),  Stkeb  (St.  Pancras),  and  Prof.  Cor- 
FiBLD  took  part,  criticising  Dr.  Dudfield's  arrangement  in 
some  of  its  details  and  descriptions. 

Dr.  Newsuolme  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  breaking 
up  the  zymotic  group  In  the  reports  of  medical  officers  of 
health,  since  some  diseases,  as  scarlatina,  whooping- 
cough,  and  measles  bore  no  relation  to  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  population  such  as  diarrhoea  and  diphtheria, 
enteric  and  typhus  fever  clearly  had. 

Drs.  GoRFiBLD  and  Stkeb  considered  that  the  medical 
officer  of  health  had  no  interest  in  a  large  proportion  of 
deaths  due  to  **  other  causes "  which  he  might  lump 
together ;  in  fact  it  was  only  with  the  preventible  diseases, 
zymotic,  respiratory,  and  a  few  more,  that  he  was 
concerned. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  members  was  that  pending 
a  revised  classification,  medical  officers  should  adhere  as 
closely  as  practicable  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Registrar- 
GeneraL 

Mr.  St.  Claib  Shadwell  then  read  a  short  paper  on 
<<The  Need  for  Infectious  Hospitals  in  the  Suburban 
Districts  of  the  Metropolis,"  in  which  he  insisted  on  the 
necessity  that  still  existed  for  educating  the  public  into 
the  belief  that  infectious  hospitals  were  not  centres 
of  contagion,  but  rather  means  for  isolating  dangerous 
cases.  London  was  already  provided  with  such  hospi- 
tals, but  with  few  exceptions  the  suburban  districts 
were  not,  though  their  populations  were  increasing  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  The  eastern  extra-metropolitan 
suburbs,  for  instance,  had  in  1861  a  little  over  80,000 
inhabitants,  in  1871  over  96,000,  and  in  1881  no  fewer 
than  200,000,  while,  by  the  present  time,  there  were 
probably  double  that  number :  and  Dr.  Airy  had  shown 
that  the  mortality  from  diphtheria  had  risen  from  0*07  to 
0KH2. 

The  advantage  of  living  in  the  purer  air  of  the  country 
was  neutralized  by  over-crowding,  which  rendered  iso- 
lation impossible.  He,  supported  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  had  for  several  years  uiged  the  necessity 
for  an  isolation  hospital,  but  in  vain ;  the  cost  and  the 
cry  for  a  reduction  of  the  rates  deterring  the  local 
authorities. 

Section  181  of  the  Public  Health  Act  empowered  local 
authorities  to  combine  for  this  purpose,  while  by  section 
189  the   Local  Government  Board   could  compel  such 


combination,  and  he  thought  that  they  should  be  called 
on  to  exercise  that  power,  though,  in  his  opinion,  the 
charge  should,  like  that  of  lunatic  asylums,  be  laid  on 
the  county  rate;  fever  patients  being  more  dangerous  to 
the  community  than  lunatics. 

Two  cases  of  scarlatina  in  a  dairy  farm  had  been  to 
his  knowledge  the  cause  of  a  large  number,  including 
several  deaths,  in  his  own  district,  and  for  aught  be 
knew  of  many  more  in  London,  whither  the  milk  was  sent. 


SOCIETY     OF     MEDICAL     OFFICERS     OF 

HEALTH  (BIRMINGHAM   AND    MIDLAND 

BRANCH).^ 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Branch  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  was 
held  on  January  2,  at  the  Council  House ;  Mr.  Hollixos- 
HEAD  presiding.  There  were  also  present  Drs.  A.  Hill, 
Bostock  Hill,  H.  Underbill  (Tipton),  Dr.  Page  (Red- 
ditch),  Welch  (Handsworth),  and  Mr.  May  (Aston). 

The  Hon.  Secretary's  report  stated  that  the  branch 
now  consisted  of  25  members,  and  during  the  year  the 
meetings  had  been  better  attended  than  formerly,  and 
greater  interest  had  been  taken  in  the  discussions.  The 
financial  statement  showed  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
society  of  £18  178.  6}d. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Bobtogk  Hill,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Umdebhill,  the  report  and  balance-sheet  were  adopted. 

The  Ohaibman  proposed  the  election  of  Mr.  Henry 
May  as  president  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  said  that  if 
anyone  was  entitled  to  the  honour  it  was  Mr.  May.  He 
had  acted  as  secretary  for  several  years,  and  had  always 
taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  society's  welfare. 

Dr.  UifDEKUiLL  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  May  took  the  Chair,  and  after  thanking  the 
members  for  electing  him,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  retiring  president.  When  that  society  was  turned 
into  a  branch  some  two  years  ago  he  had  some  mis- 
givings as  to  its  success,  but  those  misgivings  had  nil 
been  swept  away  by  the  success  of  the  past  two  years, 
due  to  their  indefatigable  secretary,  and  to  Dr.  Bostock  I 

Hill  and  Mr.  HoUingshead. 

Dr.  Alfred  Hill  seconded  the  resolution,  and  bore 
testimony  to  the  zealous  manner  in  which  Mr.  HoUingshead 
had  filled  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  president 
It  seemed  a  pity  that  their  rotation  took  place  so  rapidly. 

Mr.  HoLLiNQSHEAD,  in  reply,  said  he  hoped  during  the  | 

year  more  papers  would  be  read  by  the  members. 

Dr.  Underbill  was  re-elected  vice-president.  Votes  of 
thanks  were  passed  to  Dr.  Page  and  Dr.  Bostock  Hill  j 

for  their  services  as  secretary  and  treasurer  respectively, 
and  those  gentlemen  were  re-elected  to  the  offices  named. 

The  Pebsident  read  a  paper  on —  | 

"The  Isolation  of  Iiifectious  Disease  in 
Hospitals." 
He  pointed  out  that  as  early  as  1871  the  main  prin- 
ciples governing  the  provision  of  infectious  hospitals  was 
set  forth  in  a  memorandum  of  tue  Privy  Council.  Since 
the  publication  in  1882  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
of  Dr.  Thorno's  elaborate  report  on  the  use  and  influence 
of  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  the  practice  of  isola- 
tion had  been  adopted  in  a  considerable  number  of  towns 
throughout  the  country,  though  there  were  not  many 
hospitals  to  which  he  could  refer  as  suitable  and  eificient. 
The  information  contained  in  that  report  served  as  a 
valuable  summary  of  the  practical  experience  acquired 
on  the  subject,  and  the  principles  it  illustrated  and 
enforced  had  been  embodied  in  a  large  number  of  fir^t- 
class  hospitals  which  had  since  been  erected.  Daring 
the  same  period  public  opinion  had  also  made  a  rapid 
advance  in  appreciating  their  utility.  A  sanitary  antho- 
rity  which  had  not  made  any  provision,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  isolating  cases  of  dangerous  infection 
was  now  regarded  as  having  neglected  an  obvious  pablic 
duty,  and  the  growth  of  popular  sentiment  in  favour  of 
sending  infectious  cases  to  hospitals  was  remarkable. 
While  the  provision  of  a  well-appointed  hospital  at  the 
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pttblio  cost  was  rightly  regarded  as  the  most  important 
of  the  sanitaiy  measures  required  to  be  taken  by  local 
authorities  to  ward  ofif  epidemics  and  preyent  the  spread 
of  infection,  it  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  measures 
which  practically  constituted  a  chain  in  which  eyery  link 
was  necessary.  It  was  yery  desirable  that  they  should 
recognize  the  part  which  isolation  played  in  preyenting 
the  spread  of  infectious  disease.  Take,  for  example, 
the  most  yirulent  of  modem  infectious  diseases — 
■mall-pox — ^which  lent  itself  so  well  to  control  by 
proper  measures  that  they  might  fairly  hope  to 
stamp  it  out  altogether.  By  means  of  the  operation 
of  the  compulsory  yaccination  laws,  and  the  prompt 
isolation  of  first  cases,  small-pox  had  been  practically 
banished  from  that  population  of  half  a  million, 
and  he  saw  that  during  the  quarter  ended  Michael- 
mas, 1889,  although  there  were  8,282  deaths  from 
other  zymotic  diseases  in  the  dense  population  of  the 
metropolis,  there  was  not  one  from  small-pox.  Isolation 
had  also  contributed  lai^ely  towards  stamping  out 
typhus  and  relapsing  feyer  in  places  where  they  were 
formerly  endemic.  Though  scarlet  feyer  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  manageable  disease  at  all  until  recent  years, 
a  large  amount  of  sanitary  effort  was  now  directed  to 
preyenting  its  spread  with  most  encouraging  results. 
Though  much  had  been  done  towards  limiting  the  exten- 
sion of  this  disease  by  isolation  at  home  and  careful 
disinfection,  its  infection  was  so  diffusible  and  intense, 
and  the  period  of  infectiousness  so  prolonged,  that  the 
isolation  which  hospitals  afforded  could  alone  be  regarded 
as  effectual.  Typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  membranous 
croup  were  infectious  diseases  in  which  isolation  could  not 
take  BO  prominent  a  place  in  their  preyention  as  in  those 
he  had  mentioned,  since  other  causes  produced  them 
besides  infection  from  person  to  person,  and  this  was  of 
moderate  intensity.  He  was  of  opinion  that  cases  of  these 
diseases,  when  not  treated  at  home,  might  be  safely  and 
wisely  treated  in  cottage  or  ordinary  hospitals,  and  that 
it  was  not  the  obyious  duty  of  sanitary  authorities  to 
make  special  proyision  for  their  isolation  and  treatment 
at  the  public  cost,  although  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
utilising  available  accommodation  for  the  purpose.  Dr. 
May  went  on  to  discuss  the  arrangements  which  ought  to 
be  carried  out  in  connection  with  infectious  hospitals,  and 
the  relation  to  them  of  the  medical  officers  of  health.  He 
urg^d  the  desirability  of  probationary  wards  and  nurses 
being  proyided  to  receiye  the  frequent  mistaken  and  doubt- 
ful cases  which  were  sent  in,  and  he  also  argued  in  fayour  of 
a  graduated  charge  for  the  patients.  This  policy  had  been 
adopted  in  the  manor  of  Aston,  the  Guardians  making  a 
payment  for  destitute  cases  ;  and  his  experience  was  that 
though  there  were  many  difficulties  of  detail  in  arrange- 
ments for  obtaining  a  payment — difficulties  which  were 
not  diminished  by  the  custom  to  the  contrary  which  pre- 
yailed  in  Birmingham  and  all  the  adjoining  districts—  they 
were  not  insuperable. 

In  a  discussion  which  'followed,  Mr.  Hollingshbad 
urged  that  it  was  desirable  to  go  further  than  the  presi- 
dent adyocated.  He  should  like  to  see  a  hospital  for  the 
isolation  of  measles  and  diphtheria.  Many  epidemics  of 
measles  might  be  preyented  by  the  isolation  of  the  first 
cases.  He  was  opposed  to  exacting  a  payment  for  patients 
in  the  public  hospital,  as  it  wound  tend  to  hinder  its 
usefulness. 

Dr.  BoBTOCK  Hill  said  he  agreed  that  an  infectious 
hospital  established  by  the  sanitary  authority  should  be 
free.  It  did  not  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual,  but 
for  that  of  the  public,  and  it  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
public.  With  regard  to  hospital  management,  he 
urged  that  care  should  be  taken  that  patients  were  not 
sent  straight  from  the  infectious  wards  to  their  homes, 
but  should  pass  some  days  in  an  intermediate  ward.  With 
regard  to  diphtheria,  he  belieyed  tbey  were  only  just 
awakening  to  its  highly  infectious  character — of  the 
necessity  of  isolating  it  as  they  did  scarlatina  and  small- 
pox. 

Dr.  Alfred  Hill  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  a 
remarkable  development    of   sanitary  precautions    had 


taken  place  during  the  last  few  years.  No  doubt  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  go  faster  than  public  opinion  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  they  could  shape  public  opinion.  With 
regard  to  hospitals,  where  there  were  none  hospital  treat- 
ment at  home  was  exceedingly  desirable  and  beneficial. 
If  medical  officers  were  made  aware  of  any  infection  they 
could  take  hospital  precautions  and  other  measures  of  an 
important  sanitary  nature,  and  probably  cut  off  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  Speaking  of  the  notification  of 
diseases,  he  maintained  that  that  alone  would  rouse 
authorities  and  cause  them  to  establish  hospitals.  They 
could  not  go  on  receiving  notification  of  dangerous  diseases 
and  being  plainly  told  that  they  ought  to  be  isolated  with- 
out providing  the  means.  With  respect  to  payment,  he 
disagreed  with  the  president.  In  Birmingham  they  very 
early  found  it  would  not  work  ;  the  fee  was  a  deterrent. 
Instead  of  400  or  500  patients  in  the  city  hospital,  if  fees 
had  been  charged  they  would  not  have  had  more  than  40 
or  50.  What  they  had  to  do  was  to  protect  the  public 
health,  and  they  took  these  people  away  from  their  homes 
for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  the  community  at  large. 
If  the  better-to-do  class  of  people  cared  to  pay  £8  or  £4 
per  week  for  special  accommodation,  no  doubt  it  could  be 
provided,  but  for  the  general  public  no  charge  should  be 
made. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY 
INSPECTORS  OF   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  the  Ordinary  Monthly  Meeting,  held  on  Saturday, 
December  7,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Hugh  Albxakdeb,  pre- 
sided, and  there  was  an  attendance  of  nearly  sixty.  . 

The  following  inspectors  were  duly  proposed,  and 
elected  members  of  the  Association : — Mr.  Allan  Green- 
well,  Thakenham  Rural,  Sussex ;  Mr.  T.  H.  Kassell, 
Kirby  Lonsdale.  Westmoreland:  Mr.  W.  K.  Thomas, 
Clifton,  Bristol ;  Mr.  Thos.  Lloyd,  Stourport,  Worcester- 
shire ;  Mr.  Thos.  Lightfoot,  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John, 
Westminster. 

Mr.  TiDMAK  said  that  on  December  6,  at  the  Clerken- 
well  Police  Court,  in  the  hearing  of  a  case  as  to  insanitary 
premises,  several  experts  had  giyen  contradicting  and 
confiicting  eyidence,  and  that  thereon  the  magistrate  sug- 
gested the  appointment  of  an  independent  and  impartial 
expert  to  examine  the  premises.  The  opposing  counsel 
and  the  magistrate  then  agreed  on  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Alexander,  the  Chairman  of  the  Association  of 
Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Tidman, 
Mr.  Stace,  and  Mr.  Abbott  spoke  of  the  pleasure  with 
which  they  saw  the  announcement  of  the  appointment  in 
the  paper,  which  they  regarded  not  only  as  an  honour  to 
the  Association,  but  also  as  an  honourable  recognition  of 
the  work  their  chairman  had  done,  and  the  position  he 
had  attained  in  the  public  estimation. 

Mr.  Robins  then  delivered  the  following  address : — 

*'  Reasons  fob  the  Adoption  of  a  Uniform  Titlb 

OF  *  Sanitary  Inspector,'  and  Suitable 

Test  Examinations." 

At  the  Glasgow  Congresa  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of 
Great  Britain,  in  1883, 1  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
**  The  Disabilities  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  and  their 
remedy,"  concerning  which  the  Times  remarked:  "The 
public  health  is  largely  a  matter  of  administration,  and  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  those  who  concern  themselves  with 
it  should  have  administrative  changes  to  propose.  Mr. 
Robins,  for  instance,  is  properly  scandalized  at  the  impo- 
tence oif  the  inspectors  of  nuisances,  who  are  responsible 
to  the  local  authorities,  and  who  often  find  themselves 
awkwardly  placed  between  their  duty  and  their  interest, 
the  former  bidding  them  to  report  against  some  town 
councillor  or  vestryman,  and  the  latter  suggesting  that 
if  they  do,  it  will  be  at  their  peril **  This  disability  is,  of 
course,  often  shared  with  the  medical  officer  and  surveyor, 
but  in  a  lesser  degree. 

In  January  1885  I  read  a  paper  at  one  of  your  monthly 
sessional  meetings,  on  **  The  growing  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  explained ;  and 
their  relative  improyement  in  education,    position,  and 
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emolument  considered."  The  oonclusions  at  which  I 
uriyed  were  snmnuLrized  in  the  following  six  proposi- 
tions : — 

Ist. — That  the  primary  opening  to  all  the  good 
things  to  follow  was  the  establishment  of  a  repre- 
sentative Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

2nd. — That  the  call  for  this  action  on  your  part 
was,  and  is,  the  increasing  interest  of  the  public  in 
sanitary  matters,  and  the  growing  importance  and 
responsibilities  of  public  sanitary  inspectors. 

8rd. — That  some  of  the  particular  duties  herein- 
before referred  to,  and  sketchily  passed  in  review, 
are  of  themselves  evidence  of  the  variety  of  technical 
knowledge  and  experience  required  by  public  sanitary 
inspectors. 

4th. — That  the  present  position  of  the  public  sani- 
tary inspector  has  not  improved  in  proportion  to  its 
importance  and  responsibility,  and  should  be  made 
more  independent  of  the  local  authority,  as  suggested 
in  the  first  report  of  the  Association. 

5th. — That  to  entitle  the  public  sanitary  inspector 
to  the  confidence  of  the  public,  educational  classes 
should  be  organized  by  the  Association  itself,  which 
should  become  a  source  of  educational  advancement 
to  the  younger  members. 

6th. — ^That  in  accord  with  the  temper  of  the  times, 
public  sanitary  inspectors  should  be  willing  to  sub- 
mit themselves  for  examination  to  some  recognized 
sanitary  authority,  whose  certificate  of  competency 
would  have  a  distinct  money  value,  as  a  testmionidl 
meritoriously  acquired. 

The  first  three  propositions  call  for  no  remark,  but  the 
three  last  invite  further  inquiry. 

My  paper,  addressed  to  the  Congress  at  Glasgow,  was 
an  endeavour  to  procure  for  sanitary  inspectors  greater 
freedom  of  action  ia  the  direction  indicated  by  the  4th 
proposition.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  material  conces- 
sions have  since  been  made,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
public  is  on  the  side  of  the  inspectors,  and  is  every  day 
becoming  more  decidedly  so. 

In  relation  to  the  6th  proposition,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  what  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Association  to 
realise  the  suggestion  made  by  me,  concerning  the  foun- 
dation and  organization  of  educational  classes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  junior  members. 

Now,  I  admit  that  all  such  societies  as  yours  are  pri- 
marily founded  for  the  interchange  of  personal  experience 
and  the  advancement  of  the  body  corporate,  as  represen- 
tative members  of  the  craft.  But  no  society  can  perma- 
nently secure  public  confidence  which  does  not  provide 
directly  or  imUrectly  for  its  incoming  members'  educa- 
tional fitness  to  be  enrolled  as  members.  At  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers  there  is  a  students*  class  of  associates, 
whose  members  meet  to  hear  and  discuss  papers  among 
themselves  on  subjects  of  general  interest  and  scientific 
educational  advancement. 

At  the  Architectural  Association  classes  are  formed 
and  led  by  elder  members  on  every  subject  necessary  to 
fit  a  youth  for  passing  the  examinations  at  the  Boyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  (who,  by  the  way,  have 
included  sanitation  in  their  curriculum  of  tbe  examination 
for  all  would-be  associates  of  that  body).  Having  for 
many  years  acted  on  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  I  am  able  to  speak  of  the 
great  advantage  it  is  to  a  young  man  to  pass  such  exami- 
nations. 

At  the  Institute  of  Surveyors  sanitation  is  animpoitant 
part  of  their  syllabus  for  examination.  But  the  Sanitary 
Institute  has  specially  organized  a  system  of  examinations 
for  aspirants  to  the  public  offices  of  surveyors  and  sani- 
tary inspectors,  which,  since  the  amalgamation  with  the 
Parkes*  Museum,  it  is  earnestly  hop^  will  become  in- 
ereasingly  nseful. 

What  is  your  Association  doing  to  fit  its  junior  members 
for  enrolment  ? 

In  relation  to  the  6th  proposition,  I  think  the  Associa- 
tion may  be  congratulated  upon  the  number  of  its  mem- 


bers who  have  successfully  passed  the  examinations  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute.  Since  the  establishment  of  your 
Society,  I  find  that  78  members  have  passed,  or  Jth  of 
the  whole  number  of  passes,  and  I  hope  the  number  will 
go  on  increasing.  The  Sanitary  Institute  has  held  no  less 
than  26  examinations ;  566  inspectors  applied,  and  152 
surveyors.  The  number  of  passes  have  been  885  in- 
spectors and  62  surveyors. 

How  is  it  that  the  whole  of  these  885  inspectors,  who 
have  passed  the  Institute  examination,  are  not  enrolled 
as  members  of  this  Association? 

In  the  year  1 888, 1  wrote  one  of  the  course  of  lectures 
to  building  and  sanitary  inspectors  on  the  subject  of 
*<  Drainage  and  Construction/'  which  dealt  in  an  elemen- 
tary fashion  with  some  of  the  practical  details  of  the 
science  of  building,  in  so  far  as  it  behoved  the  building 
and  sanitary  inspector  of  the  day  to  be  well  informed. 

I  do  not  clearly  understand  the  exact  difference  be- 
tween the  office  of  buildmg  inspectors  and  sanitary  in- 
spectors. But  I  suppose  when  there  is  no  surveyor,  or 
where  his  other  duties  are  too  onerous  to  allow  him  to 
attend  to  the  inspection  of  buildings  generally,  such  an 
officer  is  appointed  more  particularly  in  rural  districts. 
Tou  will  best  know  how  far  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a 
sanitary  inspector  to  be  acquainted  with  building  opera- 
tions. 

Your  experience  will  have  taught  you  what  is  expected 
of  you  by  what  is  commonly  required  of  you  in  the  execu- 
tion of  your  everyday  duties,  and  the  limit  to  which  you 
are  allowed  independent  action  by  the  officers  above  you, 
and  to  what  extent  responsibility  attaches  to  you  as  dis- 
tinct from  that  appertaining  to  the  offices  of  parish  sur- 
veyor and  medical  officer,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  varies 
very  much  in  different  parishes  by  reason  of  the  activity 
or  indolence  of  the  superior  officers  of  the  parish.  In 
some  cases  I  can  imagine  they  are  practically  ignored, 
and  you  may  report  direct  to  the  local  board  or  its  clerk. 

The  more  this  freedom  is  exercised  the  greater  is  your 
responsibility,  and  the  more  generally  informed  yon 
should  be. 

One  would  like  to  know  exactly  the  working  of  the  Acts 
in  this  respect.  The  public  are,  or  they  are  not,  very 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  sanitary  inspectors,  whose 
ignorance  would  be  fatal  to  their  usefulness  and  to  the 
furtherance  of  sanitary  science. 

Your  Association  might,  with  advantage,  institute  sub- 
jects for  competition  essays,  and  might  offer  prizes,  or  at 
least  certificates,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  position  taken 
in  the  competition.  These  subjects  might  be  illustrated 
by  sketches,  or  details  of  construction,  &c.  &c. 

Education  of  the  right  sort  is  what  is  now  needed  most 
in  every  branch  of  intelligent  inquiry — ^that  is  to  say,  a 
thorough  practical  and  theoretical  acquaintance  with  all 
that  relates  to  the  special  duties  undertaken. 

Concentrate  your  wits  in  one  direction,  and  follow  up  all 
you  acquire  by  persistent  practice,  so  that  you  may  be 
perfectly  reliable  on  your  own  subject — ^in  short,  be  flrst- 
rates  in  some  one  thing,  round  which  you  may  accumu- 
late general  culture,  avoiding  dissipation.  Less  than 
best  comes  short  of  modem  requirements. 

Examination  is  all  very  well,  but  prior  to  this  techni- 
cal education  is  absolutely  es.nential,  and  no  help  is  so 
valuable  as  self-help. 

Now,  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  should  have  a  dear 
apprehension  of  what  is  covered  by  the  title  sanitary 
inspector,  and  the  first  prize  essay  should  be  a  concise 
account  of  what  is  required  to  be  known  in  order  to  fit  a 
man  for  the  said  office,  to  give  him  the  status  claimed  for 
him  by  your  chairman  of  council,  and  the  best  means  of 
acquiring  such  kn?wledge  should  also  be  defined.  The 
competition  should  be  open  to  all  members  of  the  Amo- 
ciation. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  title  of 
this  paper,  viz.  **The  uniform  title  and  the  test  of 
fitness.'' 

The  eseays  just  suggested  would  indicate  what,  in  tiio 
opinion  of  your  own  associates,  are  the  particular  duti0'« 
and  responsibilities  included  under  this  titl@,^]|aitherL^ 
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fore  it  IB  neoesaary  to  know,  and  where  that  knowledge  U 
to  be  gained.  The  ezaminationB  which  are  now  instituted 
may  he  made  to  bring  out  this  knowledge  in  a  more  per- 
fect manner  than  they  have  yet  done,  when  it  is  znade 
apparent  byactnal  experience  what  is  felt  to  be  most 
wanting.  Of  course,  general  statements  are  of  no  value ; 
what  is  wanted  is  a  particular  curriculum  of  what  it  is 
reasonable  to  reqxdre,  and  what  it  is  quite  possible  to  And 
out,  and  the  ground  for  believing  it  to  be  necessary  for 
an  inspector's  training. 

The  inspector  of  nuisances,  when  first  instituted  under 
the  late  Sir  Benjamin  HalFs  (afterwards  Lord  Llanover) 
Acts,  entitled  '*  The  Nuisances  Removal  and  Diseases 
Prevention  Act,**  were  the  humble  servitors  of  the  medi- 
cal officer  to  be  appointed  under  the  said  Acts — ^which 
became  law  in  1856.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  are  they  any- 
tiiing  more  now  ?  If  so,  what  ?  If  not,  has  custom  crept 
in  and  made  a  second  law,  extending  to  the  sphere  of  thdr 
usefulness  and  responsibility? 

My  own  experience  as  an  architect,  and  voluntary 
labourer  among  the  pioneers  of  sanitary  science  so  far 
back  as  1852 — the  results  of  which  labours  were  published 
in  1854,  under  the  title  of  «  A  Practical  View  of  the  Sani- 
tary Question  " — led  me,  and  those  associated  with  me,  to 
recognise  the  much  larger  duties  which  must  eventually 
devolve  on  the  inspector  of  nuisances,  and  to  desire, 
therefore,  that  his  judicial  capacity  should  be  cultivated 
by  a  better  practical  and  tlieoretical  acquaintanceship 
with  the  principles  and  appliances  of  sanitary  science 
generally. 

The  settlement  of  the  sanitary  Acts  of  Parliament  in 
1855  gave  an  ominous  rest  from  aggression  in  sanitary 
matters,  and  little  was  heard  outside  the  vestries  of  the 
working  of  the  Acts  for  many  years,  but  some  notable 
oases,  like  that  of  the  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at 
Scarborough,  led  some  professional  men  to  lead  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  applied 
sanitaiy  science. 

The  Society  of  Arts,  always  to  the  fore  in  detecting  the 
time  for  precsing  public  improvements,  instituted  a  con- 
ference on  sanitation,  and  took  the  evidence  of  experts, 
which  was  duly  recorded  in  their  admirable  journal  some 
ten  years  since. 

Your  own  illustrious  President,  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick, 
the  originator  and  ceaseless  advocate  of  sanitary  improve- 
ments generally,  wrote  papers  on  the  "  need  of  specialists 
in  sanitary  science,"  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  invited  me,  in  the  year  1880,  to  read  a  paper 
"  On  the  Relation  of  Sanitary  Science  to  Civil  Architec- 
ture," the  discussion  upon  which  paper  was  continued  for 
three  nights,  and  thereafter  every  architect  of  any  posi- 
tion has  not  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  know  all 
about  the  appliances  required  for  the  healthful  construc- 
tion of  public  and  private  buildings. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all,  therefore,  that  the  present 
time,  as  compared  with  the  time  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
jigo,  is  far  in  advance  of  anything  contemplated  by  the 
Acts,  which  instituted  the  order  of  men  known  as  inspec- 
tors of  nuisances,  whose  duties  then  seemed  simple 
enough,  and  no  more  than  any  policeman  might  be  en- 
trusted to  see  carried  out,  having  relation  chiefly  to 
surface  cleanliness  and  the  removal  of  refuse. 

But  we  have  now  come  to  know  that  the  greatest  sani- 
tary evils  are  not  necessarily  those  which  lie  on  the  sur- 
face, but,  on  the  contrary,  are  those  which  ara  hidden 
from  view  ;  we  have  come  to  know  that  the  decomposi- 
tion of  material  substances  in  the  open  air,  thongh  bad 
enough,  is  iniinitely  more  deleterious  where  confined  te 
drains  and  sewers,  which  become  elongated  cessi>ools 
through  inefficient  laying  or  faulty  construction.  That 
the  concentration  and  pressure  of  foul  atmosphere  in  pipes 
laid  on  to  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  no  other 
outfall  for  waste  waters  and  for  solid  excrete,  is  a  danger 
to  health  only  to  be  averted  by  special  appliances,  which 
were  not  thought  of  at  the  time  the  office  of  inspector  was 
««teblished. 

For  a  long  time  shallow  water  traps  were  considered 
All  sufficient  protectors,  and  the  syphoning  of  such  traps 


by  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  or  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  itoelf ,  was  not  considered  or  provided  for. 

The  ventilation  of  soil-pipes  was  a  thing  unknown,  and 
the  introduction  of  inlets  for  fresh  air,  and  outlets  for 
foul  air,  were  considered  refinements  rather  than  neces- 
sities of  the  system  of  water  carriage  in  house  drainage. 

The  direct  laying  of  pipes  from  man-hole  to  man-hole, 
and  the  embedding  in  concrete  of  pipes  under  houses ;  the 
division  of  the  waste,  soil,  and  water  drainage,  and  their 
separate  ventilation  were  things  undreamt  of  in  those 
days.  The  separation  of  water-closet  and  drinking  water 
cistern  services  was  not  even  thought  a  desirable  thing, 
and  the  oistem  waste  was  directly  connected  with  the  soil 
drains,  and  thus  the  delivery  of  pure  water  was  a  problem 
left  unsolved  and  uncared  for. 

The  system  of  testing  horizontal  and  vertical  pipes, 
when  completed,  as  to  their  impermeability  by  air  or 
water,  was  not  formulated  and  was  not  practised,  and 
there  were  no  Sanitery  Protective  Associations  with  staffs 
of  resident  and  consulting  engineers  and  surveyors ;  and 
ventilation  generally  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
ignored. 

If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  the  knowledge  and 
supervision  of  such  works  devolve  on  you  in  addition  te 
your  other  duties,  we  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  the  wide 
divergence  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  inspecters, 
as  they  were  then,  and  as  they  are  now ;  and  it  would  be 
only  just  and  fair  to  recognise  the  fact  in  our  treatment 
of  these  public  officers,  provided  always  that  they  show 
themselves  deserving  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  approve 
of  the  adoption  of  the  much  more  euphonious  and  compre- 
hensive title  of  *<  sanitary  inspecters,"  which  has  been 
proposed.  You  are  not  now  inspectors  of  nuisances  only, 
you  may  not  have  to  design  or  to  construct,  but  you  are 
required  to  inspect,  approve,  or  disapprove  of  sanitary 
work  generally,  and  therefore  should  be  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  sanitary  science  in  ite  various  applica- 
tions to  house  drainage  and  sanitation,  to  dairies,  slaugh- 
ter-houses, &c.  &c. ,  and  the  detection  of  impure  food. 

There  may  not  be  much  in  a  name,  perhaps,  yet,  under 
whatever  nomenclature  you  may  be  classed,  it  should  be 
as  expressive  of  your  particular  work  in  life  as  other 
titles  are  intended  to  be ;  and  since  you  have  outgrown 
the  superficial  designation,  primarily  imposed,  you  may 
reasonably  claim  to  be  recognised  by  the  more  appropriate 
title  as  aforesaid — namely,  **  sanitary  inspectors." 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  te  quote  the  definition  of 
the  title,  **  building  inspectors,"  given  by  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to  the  Willesden 
Local  Board,  who  sought  its  opinion  upon  the  duties 
devolving  on  the  officials  who  should  fill  that  office. 

The  Council  say : — "It  appears  from  your  letter  that 
the  'building  inspectors'  te  be  appointed  under  the 
Willesden  Loeal  Board  Act,  1887,  are  to  be  employed  in 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  and  of 
the  Local  Acte,  and  of  the  bye-laws  made  thereunder 
with  respect  to  the  erection,  construction,  or  alteration  of 
new  buildings  and  the  drainage  thereof ;  while  under  the 
same  clause  (A)  of  the  section  of  the  Act  to  which  you 
refer,  it  is  laid  down  that '  every  candidate  for  the  office 
of  ''building  inspecter"  shall  be  properly  skilled  and 
educated  in  the  art  and  practice  of  building  and  drainage,' 
it  consequently  follows  that  in  order  to  perform  these 
duties  satisfactorily,  the  person  holding  the  office  of 
<  building  inspector  *  should  possess  not  only  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  drainage  and  of  sanitery 
arrangements  as  applied  te  buildings,  but  also  a  know- 
ledge of  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  various  materials 
employed  in  building,  and  of  the  methods  of  employing 
them.  He  should  further  have  a  reasonable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  theory  and  practice  of  construction,  parti- 
cularly under  circumstences  immeiiately  affecting  the 
present  security  and  ultimate  stability  of  buildings  in 
regard  te  the  foundations,  walls,  arches,  vaulte,  floors, 
and  roofs ;  and  he  should  be  cognizant  of  the  means,  such 
for  instance,  as  shoring,  which,  under  specified  circum- 
stances of  danger,  it  wooJd  be  advisable  to  adopt.  It  is 
thus  evident  that,  however  small  may  be  the  salary 
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attached  to  the  office  of  *  building  inspector '  under  the 
Willesden  Local  Act,  the  dnties  in  connection  with  it  are 
of  considerable  importance,  and  similar  to  those  which 
are  entrusted  to  a  <  building  surveyor.'  The  building 
inspectors  under  the  Act,  apparently  performing  the 
duties  of  surveyors,  though  bearing  another  name,  and 
nothing  less  than  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
hereinbefore  particularized,  can  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
qualification  for  the  post." 

The  Local  GoverDment  Board  agree  with  the  foregoing 
definition  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and  I  should  recommend  your  Asso- 
ciation, in  like  manner,  to  obtain  a  similar  judicial  defini- 
tion of  the  duties  deyolving  on  you  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  nature  of  the  qualifications  required  to  carry 
them  out. 

Concurrently  therewith,  however,  must  come  a  fitting 
test  of  this  improved  capacity,  for  the  new  title  involves 
the  recognition  by  yourselves  and  by  the  public  generally 
of  considerably  increased  responsibility. 

The  test  of  examination  is  the  popular  form,  and  as 
before  observed,  an  efficient  organization  exists  in  the  case 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  for  the  due  examination  of  sani- 
tary inspectors,  as  well  as  sanitary  surveyors,  by  the  most 
distinguished  experts  in  sanitary  science.  Concerning 
this  examination,  your  secretary  has  drawn  my  attention 
to  the  following  clause  which  occurs  in  my  last  address 
to  you,  viz.  *^  I  hope  the  Institute  will  invite  this  Associa- 
tion to  send  two  representative  visitors  to  witness  the 
examination,  when  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Asso- 
ciation may  find  itself  in  a  position  to  offer  valuable 
practical  suggestions.  It  may  also  find  itself  justified  in 
petitioning  that  one  of  its  council,  who  shall  himself  have 
passed  the  examination,  may  be  admitted  a  member  of  the 
examining  body,  if  the  report  of  its  visiting  members 
should  deem  such  a  course  desirable,  to  give  increased 
confidence  to  the  members  of  the  Association  who  will 
desire  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  examination,  and  the 
status  which  it  will  ultimately  confer."  I  thought  I  was 
justified  at  the  time  in  hoping  that  such  singleness  of 
purpose  would  distinguish  both  bodies,  but  I  am  not  so 
sure  of  this  now. 

I  was  present  at  the  council  of  the  Institute  appointed 
to  receive  your  deputation,  and  listened  to  the  full 
exposition  of  your  views  as  unfolded  by  your  chairman  of 
council. 

I  have  reason  to  be  assured  that  the  examiners  have 
striven  to  give  efl'ect  to  your  suggestions,  by  giving  more 
prominence  to  constructional  qualifications  in  so  far  as 
was  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  duties  which  they 
considered  to  belong  to  you,  as  distinct  from  surveyors. 
Personally,  I  saw  no  objection  to  the  form  of  arrange- 
ment of  the  syllabus  suggested  by  you,  and  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  the  building  clauses,  since 
they  differed  nothing  in  principle,  but  were  a  simple 
transposition  of  the  old  subjects  of  examination;  and 
more  especially  since  you  coupled  with  your  revised 
syllabus  certain  propositions,  showing  your  respect  for 
the  Institute,  as  the  leading  representatives  of  sanitary 
science,  and  your  appreciation  of  its  efforts  in  the  matter 
of  the  examination ;  only  expressing  your  earnest  desire 
that  that  examination  should  be  thorough,  and  your 
belief  that  to  successfully  carry  out  its  intentions  the 
Institute  would  soon  have  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
founding  two  grades  of  examination,  so  as  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  apprentices  as  well  as  the  men  in  office,  who 
resent  being  shouldered  out  of  the  way  by  inexperienced 
young  men  who  have  got  through  the  examination,  but 
are,  in  your  opinion,  unfit  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bilities belonging  to  a  public  official,  except  as  assis- 
tants— an  opinion  you  are  entitled  to  hold  if  it  pleases 
you. 

Referring  to  your  own  amended  syllabus,  you  sug- 
gested that  <'  Candidates  for  the  first  grade  should  give 
proof  that  they  have  been  fairly  educated,  and  should  be 
examined  upon  the  eleven  subjects  given  in  the  In- 
stitute's amended  syllabus,  and  in  addition  must  possess 
a  knowledge    of    building    constraction  equal    to    that 


required  to  obtain  a  first-olass  elementary  certificate  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department." 

<*  Candidates  for  the  second  grade  should  have  held 
the  office  of  sanitary  inspector  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  should  give  proof  that  they  have  been  fairly  educated. 
The  examination  should  be  based  upon  the  syllabus  of 
subjects  for  the  first  examination,  but  should  be  of  a 
more  advanced  character,  and  in  addition,  candidates 
should  possess  a  knowledge  of  building  construction 
equal  to  that  required  to  obtain  a  first-class  advanced 
certificate  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  material  used  in  sanitaiy  con- 
struction." 

Naturally  enough  there  would  be  great  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  propositions  here  made,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation would  seem  not  to  have  allowed  for  this  circum- 
stance, but  to  have  become  intolerant  as  well  as 
impatient. 

For  some  time  past  the  subject  of  preliminary  and 
intermediate  examinations  has  taken  up  the  time  of  the 
examiners,  appointed  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  who  have  elaborated  a  scheme  which  was 
accepted  by  the  council,  and  was  acted  upon  for  the  first 
time  in  November  last. 

What  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  has 
found  desirable  and  necessary  to  inaugurate,  is  precisely 
that  which  you  think  the  Sanitary  Institute  should  be 
ready  to  establish  for  you,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  this 
conclusion,  the  thing  is  *'  in  the  air  "  as  it  were. 

But  have  you  thought  of  following  up  the  proposed 
Sanitary  Institute's  examination  tests  by  establishing 
two  grades  in  your  own  constitution,  and  will  you  require 
one  or  other  of  the  foregoing  tests  of  capacity  to  be  sub- 
mitted to,  before  you  enrol  future  members  of  the 
Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  of  Great 
Britain  ?  Whif  not  thus  yourselves  draw  the  line  between 
competent  and  incompetent  men  ? 

Why  should  you  not  say  that  no  full  member  shall  have 
had  less  than  two  years'  official  experience,  having  pre- 
viously passed  the  Sanitary  Institute's  final  examination, 
or  been  at  least  seven  years  a  recognized  and  efficient 
sanitary  inspector  ? 

Why  not  say  that  no  associate  member  shall  be 
henceforth  admitted  to  your  Association,  who  has  not 
passed  the  preliminary  examination  at  the  Sanitary  In- 
stitute? And  then  when  you  next  make  your  repre- 
sentation to  that  body,  show  your  willingness  so  to 
rehabilitate  your  own  order,  that  it  may  embrace  the 
application  of  the  proposed  amended  system  of  examina- 
tions. 

A  knowledge  of  the  building  trades  and  of  general 
construction  is  in  my  view  essential  to  the  sanitary  in- 
spector, whose  duty  it  is  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  bad  materials  and  workmanship. 

In  London  and  other  large  towns  there  are  the  district 
surveyor,  the  parish  surveyors,  the  parish  architect,  and 
the  local  medical  officer,  the  solicitor  and  clerk,  besides 
the  various  inspectors. 

But  in  country  places,  a  good  many  offices  are  often 
rolled  into  one,  and  the  inspector  has  a  greater  variety 
of  duties,  and,  consequently,  greater  responsibility. 

Desirable  as  it  may  be,  it  is  certainly  not  essential 
that  he  should  be  able  to  pass  the  examination  provided 
by  the  Institute  for  surveyors ;  but  unquestionably  the 
difficulties  raised  by  Mr.  Alexander,  as  your  representa- 
tive, would  be  met  by  such  of  the  members  of  your  Asso- 
ciation passing  the  examination  provided  for  surveyors, 
who  may  consider  that  a  more  practical  examination  is 
required  for  inspectors  than  is  necessary  in  the  opinion 
of  the  council  of  tho  Sanitary  Institute,  who  conceive 
that  the  primary  duties  of  the  inspectors  are  to  be 
capable  of  carrying  out,  or  rather  to  see  carried  out,  the 
directions  of  the  medical  officer  who  is  presumed  to  be 
acquainted  with  building  construction  and  drainage, 
&c.  &c. 

To  know  when  a  thing  is  well  or  ill  done,  of  course 
involves  acquaintanceship  with  tho  best  methods  of  doing 
it,  as  I  have    previously    remarked,    consequently  in- 
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speetors  who  can  pass  the  higher  examination  prorided 
for  snnreyors  are  all  the  more  valuable  servants,  and 
fitter  to  make  a  report  or  statement  of  facts,  upon  which 
the  medical  officer  or  surveyor  may  be  able  to  advise  the 
local  board. 

It  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  the  Sanitary  Institute's 
examinations  are  open  to  any  one  who  can  pass  them, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  ardent  officer  from  passing 
both  examinations;  and  your  council  might  be  formed 
of  men  who  had  voluntarily  passed  the  surveyor's  ex- 
aminations, and  thus  entitled  themselves  to  that 
distinction. 

But  the  point  in  dispute,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  is 
not  so  much  that  the  examination  for  inspectors  is  not 
stiflF  enough,  that  is  to  say,  does  not  cover  so  wide  a  field 
as  some  of  you  very  honourably  desire,  but  that  you 
think  that  sufficient  care  is  not  taken  in  admitting 
candidates  for  any  examination  at  all. 

And  you  think  that  no  man,  who  has  not  had  some 
experience  of,  and  knowledge  of  the  building  trades, 
should  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  examination  for 
the  office  of  sanitary  inspector.  There  is  much  to  be 
eaid  in  favour  of  this  view,  but  it  is  very  debatable 
ground  to  take;  moreover,  it  seems  to  involve  the 
assumption  that  the  certificate  that  a  young  man  has 
passed  the  examination  is  also  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency to  undertake  the  office  of  sanitary  inspector,  but 
this  is  a  much  larger  question,  of  which  ihe  passing  of 
the  examination  is  but  a  single  item. 

A  boy  from  school  may  work  up  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion, but  he  would  need  other  qualifications  to  fit  him  for 
office,  yet  you  would  not  refuse  a  pass  to  any  who  had 
won  it,  surely. 

You  want  a  higher  certificate,  and  you  suggest  a 
preliminary  and  final  examination ;  the  latter  being  fitted 
for  men  of  some  experience,  and  therefore  of  more 
service  and  commanding  more  respect  when  accompanied 
by  other  testimonials  as  to  personal  character. 

The  Institute,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  has  consider- 
^e  difficulty  in  providing  this  intermediate  examination 
between  the  present  inspector's  and  surveyor's  examina- 
tions, and  up  to  this  time  there  are  few  precedents  to 
A  v^'  I*  «  true  that  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  has  established  preliminary,  intermediate, 
and  final  examinations,  but  as  yet  no  intermediate 
examination  has  taken  place,  and  time  must  elapse  before 
experience  can  be  gained  at  its  expense. 

But  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  good  will  be  done  by 
Attacking  the  Institute,  and  publicly  denouncing  its 
clamis  to  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  holding  it  up 
to  contempt  by  passing  condemnatory  resolutions,  depre- 
eatory  of  its  examinations  as  *»  not  tending  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  PubUc  Health,  nor  to  improve  the 
status  of  the  mspectors."  Moreover,  it  is  veiy  unfair 
to  those  385  gentlemen,  who  have  studied  for  and  passed 
the  required  examination  for  inspectors,  to  discredit  their 
iardly-earned  certificates  in  this  way.  So  far  as  they 
go  they  are  honourable  distinctions  which  no  one  can 
<ieny,  and  if  they  do  not  go  far  enough,  there  is  the 
eurveyor's  examination  to  fall  back  upon,  until  an  inter- 
mediate one  can  be  arranged;  but  if  you  carefully 
"Consider  the  acquirements  insisted  on  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  for  '*  building  inspectors," 
I  think  you  will  see  that  the  examination  for  surveyors, 
as  established  by  the  Sanitary  Institute,  is  the  least  that 
can  be  fitted  for  candidates  for  that  office ;  and  if  you 
contend  that  the  status  of  the  sanitary  inspector  is  not  only 
equal  to,  but  comprehends  that  which  has  been  authori- 
tatively defined  to  belong  to  the  office  of  "  building 
surveyor,"  thon  I  cannot  see  what  necessity  exists  for 
An  intermediate  examination  at  all. 

But  my  recommendation  would  be — that  you  should 
lay  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  the 
Acts  under  which  you  work  and  are  appointed,  and 
request  it  to  define  your  position  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  in  which  it  so  admirably  defined  that  of  the  "  build- 
ing surveyors,"  and  I  shall  hnv©  much  pleasure,  as  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 


Architects,  in  forwarding  your  application,  because  I  am 
distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  definition  given  by  the  Local 
Oovemment  Board  is  insufficient,  if  not  absolutely  mis- 
leading. 

Finally,  let  me  add  that  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  sanitary  Acts  of  Parliament  will  never  bo  eili- 
ciently  carried  out  so  long  as  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  officers  concerned  are  so  indefinitely 
expressed,  and  the  knowledge  required  to  fulfil  them  so 
little  understood.  Therefore  I  entirely  sympathize  with  the 
appeal  made  by  your  chairman  of  council  in  his  able  paper 
on  **  The  Status  of  Sanitary  Inspectors,"  in  which  he  has 
conclusively  shown  that  you  have  no  legal  status  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  duties  imposed  upon  some  of  you. 
I  think  with  him,  that  the  duties  and  emoluments 
attached  to  the  office  should  be  the  subject  of  Govern- 
ment  inquiry^  dejiniticn,  and  amended  legislation. 

Until  your  position  is  more  accurately  defined  by 
authority,  it  will  be  impossible  to  establish  such  a  system 
of  examination  as  might  otherwise  be  easily  arranged ; 
and  great  divergence  of  opinion  will  continue  to  exist 
with  respect  to  the  desirability  of  accepting  the  status  of 
sanitary  inspectors  at  their  own  valuation. 

So  long  as  your  salaries  range  from  £10  a  year  to 
£800,  it  is  obviously  impossible,  or  at  least  inconsistent, 
to  fix  too  high  a  test  for  examination. 

The  Sanitary  Institute  is  doing  its  best  to  meet  the 
difficulty,  and  it  cannot  be  the  interest  of  your  Society  to 
throw  discredit  on  its  earnest  endeavours  in  this  direction. 
In  the  meantime  it  may  be  wise  to  accept  the  exam- 
ination for  inspectors  organized  by  the  Institute,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  165  officers  are  concerned,  whose  salaries 
are  below  £150,  while  those  sixty  officers  whose  salaries 
are  above  £150  each  should  pass  the  examination  for 
surveyors,  in  addition,  since  they  may  be  expected  to 
have  more  responsible  duties  to  perform,  akin  to  those 
entrusted  to  **  building  surveyors." 

Since  this  address  was  in  print,  Mr.  Alexander  has 
favoured  me  with  a  series  of  printed  reports  made  by 
him  to  the  medical  officer  of  his  district.  And  if  I  may 
take  this  as  a  sample  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  inspectors 
in  London,  it  is  sufficient  evidence  in  favour  of  his 
contention,  that  though  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  pass 
an  examination  for  surveyors,  it  is  essential  that  metro- 
politan inspectors  at  all  events  should  possess  the  quali- 
fications that  an  architect  would  require  in  a  clerk  of 
works,  or  that  a  builder  would  require  in  a  foreman. 
And  it  follows  that  if  the  examination  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  does  not  require  candidates  to  be  possessed  of 
so  much  information  as  this,  then  that  examination 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  first-class  certificate  in 
elementary  building  construction  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  until  such  time  as  the  Sanitary  Institute 
may  find  it  convenient  to  provide  an  intermediate  exam- 
ination between  the  present  form  of  examination  for 
inspectors  and  that  of  the  examination  for  surveyors. 

But  in  all  probability  the  Institute  will  prefer  to  amend 
the  present  examination  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
day,  and  may  require  each  candidate  to  have  some  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  his  business,  and  give  some  evidence 
of  his  earnestness  by  the  constancy  of  his  attendance 
upon  the  various  means  which  are  provided  for  his  help 
in  the  study  of  sanitary  science  in  its  application  to  the 
needs  of  common  life. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  the  chairman 
read  the  following  letter  from  the  president,  referring  to 
his  address  upon  **'  The  Sanitary  Institute,  its  Exami- 
nations, and  Certificate  "  : — 

Park  Ck>TrAGS.  East  Shekk,  Muktlaxb. 
November  7,  1889. 
DsAB  Mb.  Alezandxb, 

I  have  perused  ^iir  address,  and  entirely  atn^e  with  all 
you  say.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  best  course  would  be  to  ask 
Mr.  hitchie  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  Association,  in  order 
that  an  opportunity  may  be  afforded  to  state  the  grievances,  and. 
if  possible,  elicit  some  promise  o"  remedies,  which  cannot,  I 
think,  well  be  avoided,  tt  is  my  duty  to  do  what  I  can  to  further 
the  views  and  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 
uiyiLi^eu  uvTours  faithfully, 

Edwik  Chadwics. 
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Hie  Ohaibmak  said :  Liko  myself,  I  am  sure  you  will 
regard  the  address  to  which  we  hare  listened  as  a  Tala- 
able  contribution  by  one  of  onr  very  best  friends  towards 
the  settlement  of  that  very  important  question,  the  status 
of  sanitary  inspectors  ;  and  if  we  do  not  aj^ree  in  all  that 
has  been  said,  we  can  all  recognise  the  very  great  interest 
which  Mr.  Robins  has  taken  in  our  Association,  even  in  its 
earliest  days,  when  he  presided  over  the  first  meeting, 
and  when  practically  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  laid.  I  shall,  therefore,  hare  much  pleasure 
in  moving  from  the  Chair  that  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Association  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Robins.  Previous  to 
doing  so,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  brief  observations 
on  the  points  brought  under  our  consideration. 

Mr.  Robins  has  told  you  that  in  my  address  to  the 
Health  Congress  at  Hastings  I  conclusively  showed  that 
sanitary  inspectors  have  no  legal  status  commensurate 
with  the  duties  devolving  upon  such  officers  ;  and  we  are 
reminded  that  the  Nuisance  Removal  Acts  under  which 
sanitary  inspectors  were  instituted,  contemplated  the 
discharge  of  no  more  important  duties  than  might  be 
entrusted  to  any  policeman.  That  is  perfectly  true.  And 
the  effect  of  that  Initial  mistake  has  been  very  disastrous, 
for  it  justifies  and  still  continues  to  justify  local  autho- 
rities in  appointing  policemen  and  others  at  wages  which 
a  competent  man  would  not  accept.  But  we  have  also 
been  reminded  that  the  greatest  sanitary  evils  are  those 
which  are  hidden  from  view,  and  that  the  detection  and 
correction  of  such  evils  requires  men  of  a  higher  status 
and  greater  knowledge,  so  the  men  employed  should  be 
designated  by  the  appropriate  name  of  sanitary  inspector. 
And  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Robins  it  is  essential  that  sani- 
tary inspectors  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  build- 
ing trades,  and  of  general  construction.  This  is  very 
gratifying — and  it  is  very  gratifying  also,  to  be  assured 
that  the  suggestion  which  your  council  by  deputation 
made  to  the  Sanitary  Institute  for  the  improvement  of 
their  examination,  received  the  support  of  Mr.  Robins, 
and  to  listen  to  his  testimony  to  the  respect  which  we 
bave  shown,  and  desire  to  show,  to  the  Sanitary  Institute 
as  the  leading  representative  of  sanitary  science. 

In  this  we  are  agreed,  and  we  come  now  to  debat- 
able matters.  Mr.  Robins  has  suffgested  that  we  should 
lay  our  case  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, and  request  that  body  to  define  our  position,  and 
he  has  kindly  said  he  would  as  a  member  have  much 

Sleasure  in  forwarding  our  application.  This  would  be  a 
ecidcd  advantage  if  the  views  we  have  so  dearly  ex- 
pressed were  endorsed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  adopted  the  opinion  of  the 
council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  who,  Mr.  Robins  has 
told  us,  are  of  opinion  <'  that  the  primary  duties  of  a 
sanitary  inspector  is  to  be  capable  of  carrying  out,  or 
rather  to  see  carried  out,  the  directions  of  the  medical 
officer  and  surveyor,**  that  would  be  a  result  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  character  to  the  interest  of  the  public 
health.  This  is  therefore  a  matter  which  requires  careful 
consideration. 

There  are  one  or  two  misconceptions  prevailing  to 
which  I  would  like  to  call  attention,  and  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  understand  how  they  have  arisen,  in  view  of 
which  let  me  emphasise.  What  we  say,  and  what  Mr. 
Robins  says,  is  that  a  knowledge  of  the  building  trade  is 
essential  to  the  sanitary  inspector,  and  we  o^y  repeat 
the  language  of  the  Report  of  *<  The  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,"  of  Mr.  Cubit 
Nichols,  of  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  of  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  and 
a  host  of  others.  And  we  suggest  that  only  those  who 
have  had  practical  experience  in  the  building  trades,  and 
who  in  addition  thereto  bold  a  first-class  certificate  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  in  building  construction, 
sbould  be  admitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  to  any  gentleman,  who 
is  thinking  of  his  own  personal  interest,  in  connection 
with  the  certificate  which  he  has  obtained,  that  this  can 
only  apply  to  future  examinations  ?  As  that  is  so,  what 
can  the  Institute  difficulty  be  :  they  are  not  requested  to 
institute    an    '<  intermediate    examination    between    the 


present  inspectors  and  surveyors,**  and  no  one  desires  they 
should  alter  their  syllabus,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  adver- 
tise, that  henceforth  they  will  be  particular  in  the  matter 
of  admission  of  candidates  ;  until  that  has  been  done,  I 
cannot  agree  that  the  Sanitary  Institute  has  done  its  best- 
to  meet  the  difficulty,  which  it  has  originated,  and  for 
which  it  is  responsible. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  of  Oreat  Britain,  held 
on  December  20,  for  the  purpose  of  further  discussing  the 
paper  read  on  the  7th,  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Robins, 
F.S.A.,  entitled  <<  Reasons  for  the  Adoption  of  a  Uniform 
Title  of  Sanitary  Inspectors.**  The  Chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Alexander. 

The  Hon.  Sboretabt  (Mr.  Samuel  C.  Legge)  read  a 
letter  from  the  late  sanitary  inspector  for  the  district  of 
Ohiswick,  asking  that  his  name  should  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  members,  as  he  had  been  forced  through  ill- 
health  to  resign  his  position  as  sanitary  inspector.  The 
writer  also  stated  that  seven  years  ago  he  contracted 
blood-poisoning  while  engaged  in  disinfecting  a  house  after 
fatal  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  He  had 
suffered  more  or  less  ever  since,  and  was  now  compelled 
to  resign,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  after  all  his  years 
of  service  there  was  no  pension  to  which  he  was  entitled. 

The  Chaibman  moved,  as  a  mark  of  sympathy  with  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  that  he  should  remain  on  the  roll  as  a 
non-paying  member. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Sbcbbta&t  next  read  a  letter  from  the  London 
County  Council,  in  answer  to  a  communication  from  the 
Association,  recommending  the  Council  to  use  their  in- 
fluence in  bringing  about  a  consolidation  of  the  sanitary 
laws.  The  letter  stated  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Association  had  been  laid  before  the  Sanitary  Committee 
of  the  Council,  who  had  from  time  to  time  had  the  matter 
under  consideration,  and  as  opportunity  occurred  eveiy 
effort  would  be  made  by  them  with  a  view  of  remedyng 
the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  Robins*s  paper  was  resumed  by 
Mr.  Edward  Tidman,  C.B.,  who  expressed  himself  in 
favour  of  purging  the  examining  board  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  of  some  of  its  medical  element,  and  introducing 
in  their  place  men  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  actual 
practical  work  that  a  sanitary  inspector  had  to  carry  out 
day  by  day.  The  work  which  the  sanitary  inspectors 
were  called  upon  to  perform  was  one  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  community,  and  every  man  anxious  to 
become  an  inspector  ought  to  first  pass  a  severer  test 
than  was  at  present  required  by  the  Sanitary  Institute. 

The  Secbetart  read  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Davenport,  C.E.,  who  was  unable  to  attend,  giving  his 
views  upon  the  points  raised  in  Mr.  Robins*s  paper.  He 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Sanitary  Institute  should 
require  some  evidence  of  preliminary  training  or  practical 
experience  before  admitting  persons  to  their  examinatioaa 
As  far  as  his  own  experience  went,  a  knowledge  of  build- 
ing construction  was  most  important  to  an  inspector.  He 
was  afraid  that  unless  evidence  of  preliminary  training 
or  practical  experience  was  required  of  candidates  the 
examinations  of  the  Institute  would  not  continue  to  be 
held  in  honour,  and  it  was  certainly  in  the  interest  of  all 
that  they  should  be  so  held. 

Mr.  Richards  said  he  >ras  unable  to  endorse  all  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Robins,  but  he  felt  that  the  Sanitary 
Institute  was  the  centre  towards  which  the  Association 
should  gravitate.  It  consisted  of  a  highly-educated  set 
of  men  from  whom  the  sanitary  inspectors  might  learn 
much,  while  there  was  a  good  deal  the  Institute  might 
learn  from  the  inspectors. 

Mr.  Lbo<}E  thought  it  very  desirable  that  the  mode  of 
examination  should  be  improved.  If  one-half  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  Institute  was  to  consist  of  practical 
men,  it  would  give  confidence  to  the  sanitary  inspectors. 
He  agreed  that  it  was  better  that  they  should  be  known 
only  as  sanitary  inspectors,  and  not  as  inspectors  of 
nuisances.  umzeu  uy  ^^^  . 

The  Chairman  said  heneld  it  to  be  of  the  highest  im- 
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poitaDce  that  men  should  not  be  granted  oertifioatee  nntil 
they  had  been  speoially  trained.  They  were  entnuted 
with  the  care  of  diaeaae-breeding  honses,  and  how  was  it 
possible  for  a  man,  perhaps  a  soldier,  or  a  tinker,  or  a 
tailor,  after  three  months'  cramroing,  to  be  fit  to  discharge 
an  the  dnties  attaching  to  snoh  a  position. 

Mr.  RoBiHB,  in  his  reply,  said  he  was  pleased  that  his 
paper  had  provoked  so  much  discnssioa.  His  sympathies 
were  entirely  with  the  inspectors,  and  he  shonld  be  glad 
to  do  what  he  could  at  the  Sanitary  Institnte  for  them. 
The  assertion  he  made  in  his  paper,  that  sanitary 
inn>eetors  should  have  some  practical  knowledge  of 
building  construction,  he  still  maintained. 

A  cordial  TOte  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Robins  closed  the 
proceedings. 

THE    HOMES    OF    THE    POOR. 
Oh  January  4,  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Pablic  Sanitary  Inspectors  of  Great  Britain,  the  Rer. 
A.  Robins,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen, 
deliyered  an  address  entitled, 

**  Human  Homes  voh  thb  Pboplb — the  Question 
OF  THE  Hour." 

The  Chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Hugh  Alexander,  and 
there  was  an  exceptionally  large  attendance.  Mr.  C.  T. 
Ritchie,  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
wrote  stating  that  he  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  Associa- 
tion was  to  have  under  consideration  a  subject  of  such 
Tital  importance  as  the  provision  of  proper  dwellings  for 
the  working- classes.  The  question  was  one  upon  which 
it  was  very  desirable  that  strong  and  sound  public 
opinion  should  be  formed,  in  order  tbat  full  effect  might 
be  given  to  existing  requirements  of  the  law  as  set  foiiih 
in  the  circulars  he  had  recently  addressed  to  the  local 
authorities. 

The  Rev.  A.  Robins,  in  commencing  his  address,  said 
he  was  convinced  that  how  to  get  "human  homes **  for 
the  poor  was  even  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  question  of  the  hour.  In  this  cause  he  had  himself 
not  only  suffered  persecution,  but  had  witnessed  at  the 
stake  a  good  confession ;  in  other  words,  he  had  been 
publicly  burnt  for  his  opinions  rather  more  than  three 
years  ago,  a  portly,  inflammable,  and  highly-combustible 
effigy  of  himself  having  been  flung  into  the  flames  in 
what  was  called  the  <' Cobbler,"  noar  to  Eton  Bridge. 
He  had  ventured  to  ask,  *'  Why  should  Windsor  wait  to 
give  humaa  homes  to  the  poor  ?"  (.See  Sanitary  Record, 
vols.  xvii.  &  xviii.,  Old  Series.)  That  did  not  please  those 
who  were  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in,  and  advan- 
taged by  rackrenting  the  poor  in  huts  and  hovels,  and  so 
around  the  breast  of  the  burning  e£Bgy  was  written :  **  Why 
should  Windsor  wait  ?  **  A  few  months  later  the  Local 
Gk>vemment  Board  inspectors  investigated  the  matter, 
and  confirmed  all  that  he  had  said.  They  were  warned 
that  when  they  approached  the  question  of  the  better 
housing  of  the  poor  they  must  not  exaggerate.  His 
answer  to  that  was,  first,  that  they  who  bade  them  draw 
it  mild  were  the  persons  who  themselves  grew  fat  on  the 
emaciated,  and  extorted  their  percentages  from  the  doomed 
ones  of  the  slums;  and,  secondly,  that  no  tongue  or 
pencil  could  exaggerate  the  horrors  of  some  of  the 
inhuman  homes.  He  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to 
civilize,  humanize,  or  Christianize  where  there  were 
slums.  They  had,  indeed,  to  fight  with  the  infamous 
indifference  of  those  who,  by  their  own  infinite  selfishness, 
brutalized  millions.  The  supreme  question  of  the  better 
housing  of  the  poor  had  too  long  been  chilled  by  indiffer- 
ence, silenced  by  interest,  or  paralyzed  by  unconcern. 
Meat  in  the  markets  unscrupulously  offered  for  sale  that 
was  not  fit  for  human  food  was  condemned  and  confis- 
cated. There  had  been  hesitating  half-measures  enough. 
There  had  been  a  deal  too  much  temporizing,  while  some 
municipalities  minced  matters  with  the  worst  moral 
offenders,  and  certain  vestries  were  very  tender  in 
dealing  with  some  vested  interests.  Why  should  not 
infamous  hovels  that  were  infamously  offered  for  human 
habitation,  and  that  were  not  fit  for  human  homes,  be 


condemned,  and  thereupon  and  thereafter  be  either 
mended  or  ended?  The  necessity  for  improving  the 
homes  of  the  people  had  been  confessed  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury, Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Mr.  John 
Morley,  Lord  Hartii^on,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Mr.  Ritchie, 
and  yet  nothing  was  done.  All  public  men  urged  that 
the  settlement  of  the  question  was  urgent,  and  yet,  he 
repeated,  nothing  was  done.  The  reason  strong  mea- 
sures were  not  taken  was  because  there  were  tens 
of  thousands  in  this  so-called  Christian  England 
who  made  accursed  profits,  who  waxed  rich,  and  got 
fat  and  strong  out  of  the  demoralization  of  the  poor 
in  their  rack-rented  hovels  and  their  inhuman  homes: 
that  was  to  say,  the  question  was  unpopular  because 
many  municipalities  and  vestries  were  interested, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  keeping  things  as  they  were. 
The  inhuman  homes  of  England's  poor  filled  our  prisons 
and  our  poor-houses.  Our  herds  that  fed  from  patent 
troughs  were,  in  some  cases,  a  great  deal  better  housed 
than  were  the  herdsmen,  or  they  would  never  take  a 
prize.  The  herdsmen  were  thrust  into  hutches  in  which 
none  but  a  foolish  fancier  would  put  a  pedigree  rabbit. 
It  was  as  shamefully  true  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  almost  eveiy  city,  town,  and  village  in  Great 
Britain,  as  it  ever  was,  that  the  horses  of  Dives  were 
better  stabled,  and  bis  dogs  better  kennelled,  than  were 
Lazarus  and  his  belongings  housed.  In  dealing  with  the 
evils  of  the  slums,  the  various  permissive  Acts  dealing 
with  the  public  health  were  altogether  impotent.  The 
permissive  powers  given  under  such  Acts  must,  in  his 
opinion,  be  made  compulsory,  obligatory,  and  peremptory. 
This,  at  all  events,  would  give  us  uniformity  throughout 
the  kingdom,  whereas  at  present,  while  there  might  be 
exceptional  powers  used  without  flinching  or  without  com-* 
promise  (as  at  Glasgow,  for  example),  these  Acts  were 
alike  administered  in  scarcely  any  two  places.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  owners  of  the  slums  of  Eng- 
land, proprietors  of  insanitary  areas,  were  themselves 
members  of  municipalities  and  vestries.  Before  all  else 
the  State  must  review,  revise,  and  consolidate  all  Acta 
dealing  with  the  public  health,  creating  the  sanitary  in- 
spectors oiiicers  of  the  State,  and  delegatin;;  to  them  not 
discretionary  powers,  subject  to  the  pleasure  and  approval 
of  local  sanitary  autfaoritieSf  but  compulsory  authority  to 
deal  with  all  insanitary  areas — the  thus  consolidated  and 
amended  Act  declaring  and  deflning  what  constituted  a 
house,  and  what  a  human  home  must  be  and  what  it 
should  comprise.  The  Local  Government  Board  asserted 
that  the  local  authorities  could  deal  with  insanitary  dwel- 
lings, and  that  if  they  did  not  do  so  it  was  their  own 
fault ;  but  if  the  powers  under  the  existing  Acts  were 
sufficient,  why  was  this  intolerable  state  of  things  existing 
all  over  the  country?  In  1881  the  Local  Government 
Board  inspector  visited  Durham  and  made  many  recom- 
mendations, and  yet  only  three  months  ago  there  were 
8,000  inhuman  homes  in  the  city.  He  (the  lecturer^  waa 
assured  by  Lord  Henry  Bruce  that  there  were  59,000 
families  in  the  metropolis  each  occupying  only  one  room. 
He  unhesitatingly  declared  that,  aooording  to  his  convic- 
tions, founded  on  a  wide  experience  of  what  must  come, 
nothing  less  would  avail  than  a  simple  and  complete 
consolidation  of  all  Acts  affecting  the  public  health,  sub- 
stituting throughout  that  which  was  obligatory  and  compul* 
sory  for  that  which  was  now  permissive  and  discretionary. 
All  medical  officers  of  health  must  be  Her  Majesty's 
medical  officers  of  health,  appointed  to  and  set  over  a 
city,  or  town,  or  a  district ;  and,  that  they  might  be  tho- 
roughly disinterested,  impartial,  and  independent,  that 
they  must  be  disqualified  from  taking  any  private  prac- 
tice. All  sanitary  inspectors  would  become  Her  Majesty's 
sanitary  inspectors,  holding  their  appointments  direct  from 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  responsible  only  to  the 
authorities  at  Whitehall.  The  Act  they  would  thus  be 
called  on  to  administer  would  be  of  no  private  interpreta 
tion  in  its  provisions  or  exemptions.  They  must  be  like- 
wise appointed  to  and  set  over  a  city,  a  town,  or  a  district 
What  a  human  home  must  be  and  might  not  be  should  be 
by  such  Act  plainly  declared  and  clearly  defined ;  and 
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nndo.'  such  Act  they  should  have  plenary  powers  to  carry 
out  all  its  obligatory  and  peremptory  powers.  The  op- 
tional and  permissive  powers  and  privileges  hitherto  dele- 
gated to  local  aathorities  would,  they  might  be  well 
assured,  die  hard.  There  must  be,  before  what  he 
proposed  came  to  pass,  a  great  agitation  that  would 
sweep  the  land  to  stimulate  its  highest  aims,  and  purify 
its  truest  aspirations.  By  no  other  means  than  those  he 
proposed  would  there,  in  his  opinion,  be  human  homes 
where  now  the  rookeries  and  slums  abounded.  There 
must  be  salvage  of  the  social  wreckage  that  was  floating 
around  us  before  it  was  engulfed  in  the  deep  waters  of 
demoralisation  and  death.  A  vast  proportion  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  were  morally,  socially,  and  physi- 
cally slaughter-houses,  for  did  not  depravity  destroy  the 
poor  within  them  hourly,  and  slay  them  day  by  day. 

A  discussion  ensued,  most  of  the  speakers  endorsing 
the  views  of  the  lecturer,  who  was  applauded  at  the  close, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Robins. 


THE  ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  THE  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY  INSPECTORS 
(NORTH-WESTERN  DISTRICT). 
The  members  of  the  Association  of  Public  Saniiary 
Inspectors  of  Great  Britain  (North-Western  District)  held 
their  second  annual  dinner  in  the  Falcon  Restaurant, 
Lord  Street,  on  December  14.  There  was  a  very  largo 
attendance,  among  those  present  being  Dr.  J.  Stopford 
Taylor  (medical  officer  of  health  for  the  city),  who  took 
the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Dr.  Alfred  Car- 
penter, of  Croydon ;  Drs.  W.  Carter,  B.  W.  Hope  (assistant 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  city),  and  Mr.  F.  Vacher 
(medical  officer  of  health  for  Birkenhead) ;  Councillors  J. 
Houlding  (chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  Liver- 
pool), and  T.  Shaw  (deputy  ciiairman  of  the  Health  Com- 
mittee, Birkenhead),  Mr.  A.  Taylor  (hon.  sec),  and  a 
number  of  other  gentlemisn.  Letters  of  apology  for  non- 
attendance  were  read  from  Sir  Edwin  Chad  wick,  K.C.B., 
T.  Pridgin  Teale,  Esq.,  Dr.  G.  A.  Ken  von,  Right  Hon.  J. 
T.  Hibbert,  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  H.  Fletcher,  Esq., 
Duncan  Graham,  Esq.,  Mr.  Shirley  Murphy,  Mr.  Edward 
"Whitley,  M.P.,  Captain  Cotton,  M.P.,  the  Mayor  of  Liver- 
pool (Mr.  Thos.  Hughes),  Alderman  Grindley,  Councillor 
J.  B.  Smith,  and  several  others. 

Mr.  Vachrh,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
**  The  Association,"  said  that  he  remembered  when  the 
idea  of  forming  the  Association  of  Public  Sanitary  In- 
spectors of  Great  Britain  was  first  mooted  people  spoke 
of  it  as  the  happy  idea  of  a  few  sanguine  enthusiasts.  He 
remembered  when  the  Association  was  actually  formed, 
and  when  the  first  transactions  came  out  and  showed 
a  very  good  record  of  the  first  year's  working.  The 
**  wise  men  of  Gotham's  "comment  then  was,  *'  Oh,  that 's 
the  first  year ;  anything  will  do  well  in  the  first  year. 
"We  will  see  how  it  will  go  on."  He  remembered  how  the 
cavillers  were  shortly  afterwards  silenced  when  it  was 
indisputably  proved  to  them  that  the  public  sanitary 
inspectors  meant  business,  and  when  it  was  shown  that 
thoy  had  the  friendship  and  support  of  some  of  the  best 
men  of  sanitary  science  in  the  kingdom,  such  as  Sir 
Edwin  Chadwick,  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  Dr. 
Alfred  Carpenter,  and  others.  People  saw  then  that 
they  had  good  friends  at  their  back,  and  that  with  or 
without  such  support  the  sanitary  inspectors  were  well 
able  to  look  after  themselves,  and  were  well  able  to 
organize  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  the  public. 
When  the  Association  came  to  be  formed  and  was  a  going 
•onceni,  some  of  them  must  have  wondered  how  they  had 
been  able  to  go  on  so  long  without  an  association,  how  it 
was  that  sanitary  inspectors  had  done  at  all  without 
some  organisation  of  the  kind.  He  thought  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  prove,  if  there  were  any  need  to  do  so,  that 
an  association  of  this  kind  was  really  necessary.  He 
might  venture  perhaps  to  put  forward  a  few  propositions 
which  at  all  events  would  go  far  towards  proving  this. 
The  profession  of  sanitary  inspectors  was  a  comparatively 


new  one — that  was  to  say,  it  was  new  when  compared 
with  other  professions.  All  other  professions,  he  thought, 
without  a  single  exception,  had  found  it  necessary  to 
organize — to  have  associations  in  order  to  bring  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  profession  into  juxtaposition,  to 
facilitate  intercourse  and  discussion,  to  rub  off,  as  it  were, 
men*8  corners  and  to  enable  them  to  work  together  com- 
fortably. "What  other  professions  had  done  their  profes- 
sion had  done ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  profession 
of  sanitary  inspector,  with  such  an  organization  as  theirs, 
should  not  have  a  prosperous  career  before  it.  The 
second  motive  or  reason  for  an  association  of  this  kind 
was  that  their  interests  were  apt  to  be  neglected  unless 
they  could  combine  and  look  after  them.  Their  Interests 
as  sanitary  inspectors  would,  sooner  or  later,  want  look- 
ing after.  Possibly  they  might  want  the  Government  to 
recognize  them  in  a  better  way  than  they  were  recognized 
at  the  present  time.  They  might  want  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament.  At  all  events  they  might  want  concessions 
and  protection  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  means 
of  an  organization,  and  which  certainly  could  not  be 
obtained  if  they  were  merely  individual  members  of  the 
profession  of  sanitary  inspectors  throughout  the  king- 
dom. The  third  reason  why  such  an  association 
should  exist  was  that  they  were  not  merely  ordinary 
professional  men,  but  they  were  in  the  position  of 
specialists  and  experts,  and  were  continually  engaged  in 
research,  occupied  in  making  experiments  in  physics. 
How  were  thoy  to  make  the  results  of  their  experiments 
tell  as  they  ought  to  tell  unless  they  had  some  sort  of  a 
society  such  as  this  to  put  their  work  together  and  to 
show  it,  and  make  it  take  its  proper  place  in  the  world  of 
science  ?  There  was  a  science  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  was  called  sanitary  science,  which  combined  por- 
tions of  a  good  many  sciences,  and  the  quota  they  con- 
tributed towards  that  science  would  be  the  means  of  their 
organization  becoming  appreciated.  The  fourth  reasen, 
perhaps  as  important  a  one  as  the  others,  why  an 
organization  of  this  kind  was  necessary  and  desirable,  was 
that  they  were  enabled  in  this  way  to  meet  together  for 
social  intercourse ;  they  were  in  evidence,  as  it  were, 
before  the  public.  Reporters  attended  their  meetings 
when  there  were  papers  read  and  discussed  and  lectures 
delivered,  and  when  they  showed  the  results  of  their 
work,  and  those  results  weris  presented,  through  the 
medium  of  the  uAwspapers,  to  the  public.  In  that  way 
they  were  enabled  to  take  their  part  in  the  education 
of  the  ordinary  British  householder,  the  housewife, 
housemaid,  cook,  ftc.  It  was  their  pride  that  their 
profession  was  one  that  was  preventive  rather  than 
curative.  He  regretted  to  say  that  at  the  present 
time  a  good  deal  of  their  routine  work  was  curative. 
They  had  to  go  round  and  discover  what  mistakes 
builders  had  made  in  erecting  houses,  &c.,  and  they 
had  to  see  how  it  was  that  landlords  accommodated 
their  tenants  with  fever,  sewer  gas,  and  many  other 
things  which  they  held  to  be  certainly  not  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  It  was  their  duty  to  point  out  now  how 
these  defects  might  be  remedied,  and  that  they  did  so 
effectually  he  thought  most  of  them  knew.  Ho  thought 
they  might  look  forward  to  a  not  impossible  future 
when  the  houses  which  were  radically  wrong,  with  all 
sorts  of  wrong  fittings  about  them,  would  have  been 
amended.  Then  what  was  the  sanitary  inspector  to  do  ? 
Work  could  be  found  for  him  in  seeing  that  the  houses 
were  primarily  properly  constructed.  He  did  not  see 
why  it  should  not  be  necessary  before  building  a  house  to 
send  in  detailed  particulars  to  the  local  sanitary  in- 
spector, and  for  the  inspector  to  have  his  say  as  to 
whether  these  fittings,  &c.,  were  suitable  or  wrong.  That 
was  what  he  meant  by  primary  work.  That  was  the 
goal  which  they  must  look  forward  to  reaching.  There 
was  not  much  of  a  retrospect  in  their  profession,  but  the 
outlook  was  immeasurable.  It  was  in  the  hands  to  a 
great  extent,  he  thought,  of  that  Association  and  its 
branches.  That  Association  represented  the  strength  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  profession.  The  future  of  the  profes- 
sion, the  honour  of  the  profe88ioti,u)*irerer  in  their  keeping 
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as  an  assoeiadon,  and  he  thought  they  were  safe  in  their 
hands. 

The  Ohjlibman  (who  is  yice-president  of  the  Associa- 
tion) in  respondinfir  to  the  toast,  referred  to  some  papers 
which  had  heen  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association, 
and  remarked  that  they  were  of  yery  great  yalue.  The 
meetings  of  the  Association  tended  to  promote  companion- 
ship, fellowship,  and  goodwill  among  the  members,  and 
■enabled  them  to  carry  ont  the  combined  operations 
-thronghont  Liverpool  and  district.  He  then  pro- 
<ceeded  to  give  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  sanitaiy 
•condition  of  Liverpool  and  other  large  towns  and  cities 
raboat  half  a  century  a^o,  and  traced  the  progress  of 
sanitary  reform  np  to  the  present  time.  Speaking  of 
LiTcrpool,  and  comparing  the  year  1846  with  1888,  they 
found,  he  said,  that  in  1846,  with  a  population  of  240,000, 
there  were  9,707  deaths,  while  in  1 888,  with  a  population 
-of  600,000,  there  were  12,159  deaths.  If  last  year's 
mortality-rate  had  been  the  same  as  in  1846,  there  would 
have  been  25,000  deaths.  They  ought  to  point  out  the 
deleterious  eflfeots  of  filth,  and  the  blesslDgs  and 
comforts  of  cleanliness,  and  they  should  also  disseminate 
information  regarding  the  absolute  necessity  of  adequate 
ventilation  in  dwelling-houses.  He  hoped  the  retrospect 
he  had  taken  of  the  former  insanitary  condition  of 
Liverpool,  and  of  the  great  and  important  sanitary  works 
-carried  out  to  remedy  the  evils,  would  encourage  them 
all  to  a  faithful  and  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties, 
having  the  certain  confidence  that  their  work  would  save 
many  valuable  lives,  and  would  lessen  the  misery  and 
•distress  of  hundreds  of  families. 

Dr.  Carteb  described  Liverpool  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill 
as  a  conspicuous  object  for  sanitarians  to  look  to,  and  as 
4in  example  of  sanitation,  to  effect  which  no  expense  has 
been  spared.  Liverpool  was  one  of  the  most  densely- 
populflted  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom.  As  the 
populiition  increased  the  health  of  the  city  has  become 
progressively  better.  It  was  now  one  of  the  most  healthy 
•cities  in  the  kingdom,  whereas  fifty  years  ago  it  was  one 
of  the  most  unhealthy. 

Councillor  Houlding  alluded  to  the  excellent  staff  of 
sanitary  inctpectors  who  were  employed  in  the  sanitary 
department  of  the  City  Corporation.  These  were  a  well- 
•educated,  skilful  class  of  men,  well  fitted  to  discharge 
their  duties.  There  was,  he  said,  although  so  much  had 
been  effected,  still  plenty  of  work  for  them  to  do  with 
xespect  to  the  sanitation  of  the  city. 


SANITARY  MATTERS  IN  AMERICA. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 
There  has  been  a  profound  sensation  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, on  account  of  the  revelations  made  during  the 
repairs  of  the  High  Street  school-house.     It 
Diphtheria     appears  that  an  unused  cistern  of  stagnant 
buS^SigT^      water  had  been  under  the  main  building  for 
several  years,  being  filled  continually  from 
roof  drainage,  but  never  drawn  from  except  by  evapora- 
tion.     When    it   was    disturbed    the    odour   was    very 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  worst  sort  of  sewer  gas, 
and  the  other  sanitary  appointments  were  of  the  most 
incomplete      and     unsatisfactory     character.       Several 
-children  who  have  been  attending  the  school  have  been 
ill  with  dip*  theria,  and  some  have  died,  but  the  district 
management  has  promised  to  have  the  building  put  in 
-complete  repair  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  has  recently 
issued  an  analytical  report  which  contains  matter  that 
.  should  deeply  interest  a  large  class  of  would- 
of^^lSs "  ^®  reformers  who  recommend  the  use  of 
'  so-called  '* tonics"  to  take  the  place  of 
alcoholic  stimulants.  Of  47  samples  of  such  compounds 
known  as  **  bitters,'*  all  but  one  contained  an  average  of 
more  than  21  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  One  of  them,  des- 
cribed as  a  purely  vegetable  extract,  **  a  stimulus  to  the 
body  without  intoxication,"  contained  a  little  more  than 
40   per  cent.,   and   one  sample   showed  47    per    cent. 


Certain  **  sulphur  bitters,"  advertised  to  contain  no 
alcohol,  really  contained  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  that 
article  and  no  sulphur.  That  is  the  kind  of  stuff  recom- 
mended as  soothing  inducements  to  temperance,  and 
recommended  to  be  taken  in  doses  of  a  wineglassful 
three  or  more  times  per  day.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  much  of  it  is  consumed  by  men  and  women 
who  use  it  while  labouring  under  the  delusion  that  they 
do  not  touch  intoxicants  in  any  form.  It  would  not  bo 
generous  to  hint  at  the  possibility  that  the  list  includes 
a  sprinkling  of  those  who  attended  tbe  recently  ad- 
journed Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  con- 
ference in  Chicago,  but  the  report  may  be  commended  to 
them  and  others  as  possibly  opening  up  a  wider  field  for 
effort  in  the  direction  of  reform  than  any  they  have  yet 
marked  out  for  themselves  to  labour  in. 

An  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  has  been  prevailing  at 
Yale    University  at    New    Haven,    Connecticut.      Four 
students  have  died  out   of    eight    so-called 
pphoid         "authentic  "  cases.     Members  of  the  facult}- 
ySq.  '"^^  ^^^  college  officers  protest  that  these 

cases  are  no  indication  that  the  college  build- 
ings are  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  or  that  New  Haven 
is  not  a  healthful  place.  They  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  cases  are  equally  divided  between  students  who  live 
in  the  college  buildings  and  those  who  roomed  elsewhere 
in  the  city.  The  plumbing  and  all  the  arrangements  in 
the  buildings  are  modem  and  the  very  best  that  could  be 
devised.  An  entirely  new  and  very  costly  system  was 
put  into  all  the  buildings  in  1883,  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Colonel  (^orge  K.  Waring,  the  sanitary 
expert.  He  was  instructed  to  get  the  best,  and  the 
faculty  believe  he  got  it.  The  water  used  in  all  the 
buildings  is  that  furnished  by  the  city.  It  comes  from 
Lake  Saltonstal  and  Lake  Whitney,  far  from  the  city  and 
all  other  contaminations.  It  is  analyzed  by  the  health 
board  every  month,  and  pronounced  to  be  perfectly  pure. 
The  sewerage  system  of  the  college  connects  with  that 
of  the  city,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country.  All  the  traps  bristle  with  the  devices  that 
sanitary  science  knows  of  to  catch  the  elusive  germ. 
The  health  board  has  had  every  one  of  them  carefully 
examined  by  experts  since  the  panic  broke  ont.  The 
experts  say  that  few  buildings  in  the  country  have  better 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  they  cannot  find  a  leak  any- 
where. Whereupon  the  health  board  has  given  the 
buildings  a  clean  bill  of  health.  Nevertheless  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  sun  and  air  were 
admitted  freely  to  the  buildings,  there  would  be  less 
sickness. 

There  seems  to  be  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
a  little  coterie  of  "  peculiar  people,"  who  put  their  whole 
faith  in  Providence  instead  of  man  in  case 
^^^®'  of  sickness.  One  of  them,  Edwin  Larsen, 
•p^vidbmae,  ^^^  arraigned  in  a  criminal  court  recently  for 
refusal  to  give  medicine  to  his  four-year-old 
child,  who  had  been  attacked  by  diphtheria.  At  first 
the  man  would  not  summon  a  physician,  but  when  the 
little  sufferer  grew  worse  he  called  in  a  doctor  to  see 
what  the  matter  was.  The  doctor  left  a  proscription,  but 
on  his  next  call  learned  that  no  medicine  had  been  given, 
and  received  this  explanation  from  the  father : — "  I  will 
give  my  child  no  medicine.  If  she  has  diphtheria  it  is 
because  God  wants  her  to  have  it,  and  I  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  His  will.  If  He  wishes  her  to  die,  let  her  die ; 
if  He  wishes  her  to  get  well  He  will  cure  her  without  any 
help." 

Fortunately,  no  parent  is  permitted  with  impunity  to 
endanger  the  life  or  injure  the  health  of  his  children 
through  any  inhuman  idiosyncrasy  of  faith.  The  Penal 
Code  of  the  State  of  New  York  declares  that :  *<  A  person 
who  wilfully  omits,  without  lawful  excuse,  to  perform  a 
duty  by  law  imposed  upon  him  to  furnish  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  or  medical  attendance  to  a  minor  is  guilty  of 
misdemeanour.'* 

In  case  the  child  dies  from  neglect,  the  parent  is  guilty 
of  manslaughter.  Of  course  the  question  of  insanity 
may  arise.     But  if  the  offender  is  found  to  be  sane,  his 
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peouliar  faith  or  religions  belief  will  not  shield  him  from 
the  penalty  of  his  crime. 

Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  of  New  York  City,  formerly  a 
resident  in  Panama,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
yellow  feyer,  has    announced  that  the    in- 
^flow  fever  yegtigations  and  experiments  of  Dr.  Demingos 
^^  Freire,  of    Rio  Janeiro,  have  demonstrated 

that  the  human  system  could  be  protected  against  the 
disease  by  inoculatioiL  Dr.  Freire  s  investigations  were 
carried  on  under  the  direct  encouragement  of  Dom 
Pedro,  and  such  confidence  is  now  felt  in  the  value  of  his 
process,  that  the  Municipal  Council  of  Rio  Janeiro  has 
appropriated  600  dollars  monthly  for  the  maintenance  of 
depdts  of  yellow  fever  virus  in  that  city.  Dr.  Freire*8 
•  process  consists  in  producing  attenuated  yellow  fever 
microbes.  Inoculation  with  these  causes  a  mild  form  of 
yellow  fever,  which  protects  the  subject  in  future 
against  the  disease,  just  as  yaccination  does  against 
small-pox.  Dr.  Girerd,  lately  surgeon-in-chief  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  and  Dr.  Carlos  Findlay,  of 
Ebtrana,  have  made  experiments  verifying  Dr.  Friere*s 
results. 

Dr.  Nelson  produced  a  copy  of  a  report  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  French  Academy  of  Science  by  Dr.  Freire. 
This  gives  the  results  attained  by  means  of  inoculation 
during  the  epidemic  in  Brazil  in  1888  and  1889.  It 
says : — 

"The  maximum  of  the  epidemic  was  between  the 
months  of  December  and  March,  the  first  sporadic  cases 
having  appeared  about  the  end  of  the  month  of  May 
1888,  and  the  last  in  June  1889.  During  this  period 
there  were  inoculated  3,570  people — to  wit,  988  strangers 
and  2,582  Brazilians.  The  disease  raged  with  great 
intensity  in  all  of  the  places  where  inoculation  was  tried, 
and  inoculations  were  made  for  the  most  part  where  the 
epidemic  was  at  its  worst.  The  rate  per  100  of  mor- 
tality among  the  vaccinated  was  -078;  at  some  places 
the  immunity  from  the  disease  was  absolute.  The 
number  of  deaths  from  yellow  fever  among  the  non- 
vaccinated  in  the  places  concerned  was  4,185,  of  which 
2,800  were  of  strangers.  In  order  to  make  the  efficacy 
of  the  inoculations  more  marked,  it  suffices  to  re- 
member the  proportion  established  by  M.  Jemble,  in 
Senegal — ^to  wit,  that  among  strangers  75  per  100  were 
attacked  by  yellow  fever,  and  66*06  per  100  of  those 
attacked  died.  Applying  these  facts  to  the  vaccinated 
strangers  or  provincials  we  obtain  the  following  results : — 
The  whole  number  of  such  persons  inoculated  was 
2,197.  Of  this  number,  according  to  M.  Jemble*s  pro- 
portion, 1,098  shonld  have  died.  Only  25  did  die. 
Since  1888,  10,524  persons  have  been  inoculated,  and 
among  them  the  rate  of  mortality  from  yellow  fever  has 
been  -04  per  100." 

Dr.  Walter  De  Forest  Day,  who  has  occupied  the 
position  of  Sanitary  Superintendent  of  the  Health 
Department  of  the  New  York  City  for  a  number  of 
years,  died  last  month.  Dr.  Day  was  well  known  to 
persons  who  had  any  business  connected  with  the  New 
York  Health  Department.  He  was  a  man  genial  by 
nature,  and  kind  and  considerate,  and  an  executive 
officer,  whose  abilities  were  generally  recognized.  Al- 
though punctilious  as  far  as  the  requirements  of  the 
lepartment  was  concerned,  he  made  no  enemies  during 
nis  career.  In  1873  Mr.  Day  was  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Health  at  the  time  of  the  organi- 
zation of  that  body,  a  position  which  he  long  held  with 
usefulness  to  the  city  and  honour  to  himself. 

The  health  officer  of  the  State  of  Florida  has  declared 
Key  West  in  that  State  to  be  infected  with  yellow  fever. 

A  medical  officer  of  the  United  Stales  Marine  Hospital 
Service  announces  as  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the 
'  crapings  of  nail-dirt  from  the  fingers  of  hospital  nurses, 
that  in  only  2  instances  in  27  were  the  hands  found  to  be 
sterile. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  has  been  held  at  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  and  lasted  four  days.  The  president,  Dr.  Hos- 
mer  A.  Johnson,  of  Chicago,  in  his  address  referred  to  the 


promotion  of  public  health  as  distinctive  from  efforts  to 
insure  personal  health,  and  in  general  terms  advocated 
more  liberal  support  to  public  health  measures.    "  The 
Overshadovring  of  Our  Homes*'  was  a    self -explaining 
title  adopted  by  Dr.  W.  Thornton  Parker,  suggesting  a 
happy  intermingling  of  shade  and  sun.     Dr.  James  F. 
Hibberd,   of    Richmond,    Indiana,    read  an    article   on 
«  Clothing  in  its  Relation  to  Hygiene,**  in  which  he  sug- 
gested that  instead  of  retaining  warmth  in  the  body  by- 
adding  clothing  it  would  be  wiser  to  increase  the  amoont 
of  heat  generated  by  using  fatty  and  saccharine  foods- 
combined  with  exercise,     **  Infant  Mortality  "  formed  the 
subject  of  papers  by  Dr.  Jerome  Walker,   of  Brooklyn,, 
and  Dr.  R.  O.  Beard,  of  Minneapolis,  each  asking  for 
more  air  and  water  for  babies.    It  was  also  stated  that 
infantile  diarrhooa  is  much  less  common  in  the   South 
than  in  the  North.    Thus  while  the  death-rate  from  this, 
cause  in  New  Orleans  was  only  seven  in  ten  thousand,  in 
Boston  it  is  twenty-five,  and  in  Chicago  thirty-five  in  ten 
thousand.    Dr.  John   S.   Billings,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  talked  of  the  forthcoming  census  and  sanitaiy 
science,  saying  that  for  all  cities  of  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants and  upward  it  is  proposed  to  collect  as  complete* 
information  as  possible  with  regard  to  altitude,  climate, 
water  supply,  density  of  population,  sewerage,  propor- 
tion of  sewered  and  non-sewered  acres,  and  other  points 
bearing  on  the  healthfulness  of  the  places.    Dr.  Wm.  M. 
Smith,  health  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York,  read  a. 
paper  on  **  Improvements  at  the  New  York  Quarantine 
Station  ""  illustrated  with  stereoptic  views.     **  The  Pre- 
vention of  Consumption "  was  treated  by  several  gentle- 
men, and  it  was  slated  that  those  who  know  that  they 
are  victims  of    consumption,  or  who  have   any  reason 
to  suspect    that  they  may  have  the    disease,   should 
avoid    promiscuous    and    indiscriminate    expectoration,. 
that    is  to  say,  they  should    expectorate   not  on    the 
fioor  but  into  a  receptacle  that  may  be  disinfected ;  in 
this   way  the   seeds  of    the  disease  may  be  destroyed 
instead   of   being  carried,   when  the  expectoration  has- 
dried,  by  the  atmosphere,  to  some  individual  who  will 
present  a  suitable  soil  for  their  development.     "  Sanitary 
Entombment "  was  an  article  by  Rev.  C.   R.  Treat,  of 
New  York,  his  plan  contemplating  the  erection  of  hand- 
some, imposing,  solemn  and  suitable  buildings,  wherein, 
little  recesses  or  sj^aces  are  provided  for  the  reception  of 
bodies.     Then  a  current  of  air  is  made  to  pass  over  the 
body,  so  that  it  is  dessicated,  thus  artificially  bringing 
about  the  condition  that  is  naturally  produced  by  the- 
peculiar  atmosphere  of  certain  portions  of  the  world.    A 
building  two  hundred  by  three  hundred  feet  can  be  made 
to  provide  accommodations  for  thirty  thousand  bodies. 
At  the  election  of  officers  Dr.  Henry  Brooks  Baker,  the 
indefatigable  secretary  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Health,  was  made  president.  Dr.  Frederick  Montizam- 
bert,  of  Quebec,  and  Dr.  J.  H.   Raymond,  of  Brooklyn, 
vice-presidents,  Dr.  Irving  A  Watson,  of  Concord,  N.H.,- 
secretary,  and  Dr.  J.   Berrien  Lindsley,   of  NashvillSr 
Tennessee,  treasurer.     It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
annual  meeting  at  Charleston,  S.C. 

The  annual  report  of  the  surgeon-general  of  the  army 
has  just  been  made  public.  Mentioning  the  hospitak 
corps,  Dr.  Moore  remarks  :  *'  The  personnel  of  its  lowest 
grade  is  not  yet  what  it  should  be.  This  is  to  be  attri- 
buted chiefly  to  the  meagre  pay  allowed  to  its  members; 
on  this  account  some  of  its  most  efficient  men  decline  to 
re-enlist,"  which,  says  the  surgeon-general,  *M8  a  subject 
for  grave  consideration.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to- 
be  found  in  the  retirement  of  those  officers  who  are  pei^ 
manently  disabled  in  order  that  their  places  may  be  filled 
by  eflFective  men.  This  has  been  constantly  urged  dniMg 
the  last  twelve  years,  but  the  demands  upon  the  retired 
list  from  other  branches  of  the  service  seem  to  have  been 
so  great  that  so  far  nothing  has  been  accomplished,  I 
therefore  urgently  recommend  that  this  much-needed 
relief  be  asked  for  from  Congress  by  a  Bill  authorial* 
the  retirement  of  those  medical  officers  who  may  be- 
found  unfitted  for  the  performance  of  all  their  duties. 
There  were  81,420  admissions  to  sick  report  in  the  year, 
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of  which  25,415  were  for  dieeaees,  and  6,005  for  injury, 
equivalent  to  1,270-73  entries  for  every  1,000  men  of  the 
strength  present,  and  giving  a  daily  or  constant  sick-rate 
of  a  little  over  4  per  cent,  of  the  command.  The  deaths 
numbered  218,  equivalent  to  an  annual  death-rate  of 
8*15  per  1,000  of  strength,  and  the  discharges  for  dis- 
ability 742,  equal  to  a  rate  of  27-75.  Of  the  deaths  the 
rate  was  7*55  for  whites,  and  18*66  for  coloured  men. 

It  is  stated  by  a  medical  authority  that  forty-two  cases 
of  leprosy  exist  in  New  Orleans,  and  that  cases  are 
scattered  along  the  Union  Pacific  railroad. 

The  Michigaii  State  Board  of  Health  has  decided  that 
eases  of  so-called  **  typho-malarial  fever  **  should  be 
reported  to  the  local  health  officer  and  the  same  pre- 
cautions taken  as  in  oases  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health  suggests  a  novel  substitute  for  the  death  penalty 
of  hanging.  He  says :  *'  An  atmosphere  of  25  to  80  per 
eent.  of  carbonic  oxide,  as  in  the  case  of  water  gas,  or 
better  still,  one  of  50  per  cent,  or  more,  as  may  be  made 
from  charcoal,  would  undoubtedly  destroy  human  life  in 
less  than  two  minutes  without  pain.*'  He  has  himself 
used  a  mixture  of  about  7  per  cent,  with  air  with  perfect 
success  in  destroying  small  animals  in  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  minutes  without  the  appearance  of  pain. 


JOTTINGS  FROM  FRANCE. 
(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 
A  MBW  model  dwelling-house  (maison  economique)  similar 
to  that  constructed  last  year  in  the  Rue  Jeanne  d'Aro 
has  just  been  opened  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle  by  the 
Philanthropic  Society;  the  price  of  the  apartments 
ranges  from  88.  6d.  to  lis.  6d.  per  week.  Each  tenant 
has  a  cellar,  a  water-closet,  and  the  gas  laid  on.  Of  the 
46  separate  lodgings  contained  in  the  building,  86  are 
already  let,  although  the  tenant's  fittings  are  scarcely 
completed. 

M.  Monod  states  that  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  has 

appeared  at  Givray,  and  that  the  pathogenic 
^**^^^2i^  microbe  has  been  discovered  in  the  water  of 

a  well  which  supplies  the  population.  Isola- 
tion, and  the  disinfecting  of  bedding  and  clothes  seem  to 
have  checked  the  development  of  the  epidemic. 

M.  Paul  Bossano,  of  Marseilles,  has  made  experiments 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  tetanoid  properties  of  earth. 

He  took  48  specimens  of  soil  from  as  many 
TO^MTities  different  coxmtries.  Positive  results  were 
^«vth.        obtained  in  27  cases.   Ninety-six  animals  were 

inoculated,  each  with  a  different  kind  of  soil 
(obtained  in  some  cases  from  the  same  country),  89  of  these 
died  in  a  tetanic  state ;  16  succumbed  in  consequence  of 
the  inoculation,  9  without  presenting  well  defined  patho- 
logical phenomena,  and  7  with  but  slightly  marked  tetanic 
symptoms. 

These  experiments  are  interestmg  from  the  fact  that 
tetanus  being  more  frequent  in  some  countries  than  in 
others  has  been  explained  by  the  influence  of  climate. 
In  M.  Bossano's  experiments  the  soil  of  hot  countries  gave 
the  same  results  as  those  of  cold  or  temperate  countries. 
The  prevalence  of  tetanus  in  certain  countries  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  the  result  of  defective  hygienic  conditions 
and  want  of  precautions  in  the  treatment  of  woxmds 
rather  than  of  any  meteorological  influence  or  predispo- 
sition of  the  race. 

^  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  a  cabman  from  suffoca- 
tion by  the  carbonic  oxide  emitted  by  the  foot- warmer  in 
his  cab,  the  Prefect  of  Police  has  issued  strict  orders 
that  no  coal  or  coal-blocks  should  be  burned  in  foot- 
warmers  placed  in  cabs  unless  the  foot-warmers  are  so 
constructed  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  gases  of 
combustion  into  the  outer  air. 


SANIIARY  MATTERS  IN  GLASGOW. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

With  reference  to  my  notice  of  the  classes  for  medical 

students,  in  the  university  conducted  by  Dr.  Allan  of 


Belvedere  Hospital,  the  latter  has  found  it 
CliBical  necessary  in  the  meantime  to  resign  the  posi- 

g^JJg^  tion.  The  university  authorities  relieve 
diponoos.  themselves  from  all  blame  for  this  having 
occurred.  Lately  Dr.  Allan  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  fevers  in  connection  with  St.  Mungo's  Ooilege, 
an  institution  lately  formed  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
Infirmaiy.  Although  Dr.  Allan  has  not  explained  the 
reason,  it  is  generally  understood  that  there  has  been 
some  conflicting  interests  in  his  relations  between  the 
University  and  the  St.  Mungo's  College. 

The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinbuigh  dismissed 
the  appeal  against  the  decision  by  Sheriff  Berry  in  the 
recent  tuberculosis  inquiry.  This  settles,  for 
Son  ^^^^^^  "^^^  *^™®  coming,  the  question  of  tuberculosis, 
dead  meat,  ^^^  ^^o  whole  question  of  the  sale  of  unsound 
meat  from  the  want  of  proper  legal  powers  is 
beset  with  difficulties*  As  already  noted,  a  deputation  of 
the  Town  Council,  with  the  sanitary  inspector,  has  lately 
visited  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  London, 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  method  of  inspection,  con- 
demnation, and  powers  of  these  local  authorities,  with  the 
view  of  incorporating  what,  is  considered  necessary  in  the 
new  Bill  of  sanitary  powers  about  to  be  presented  to 
Parliament.  The  local  authority  under  the  Ftiblic  Health 
Act  have  constructed  at  each  of  the  five  slaughter-houses 
of  the  City,  large  tanks  of  oak  for  immersing  seized  car- 
cases in  a  solution  of  picric  acid,  proto  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  water.  This  acid  treatment  renders  the  condemned 
flesh  to  be  of  such  an  appearance  that  no  person  would  use 
it  as  human  food.  The  question  of  the  disposal  of  fourteen 
carcases  of  American  cattle  which  had  died  before  being 
landed  was  discussed  at  great  length  in  the  SherifiTs 
Court  a  few  days  ago.  The  owner  of  the  carcases  main- 
tained that  he  was  entitled  to  obtain  possession  for 
«( merchantable "  purposes  other  than  those  for  human 
food,  without  such  acid  treatment.  These  purposes  are 
said  to  have  been  those  of  boiling  down  for  soap  making.  He 
also  pleaded  that  at  Yorkhill  slaughter-house,  where  they 
were  seized,  they  were  not  exposed  for  sale  for  human 
food.  The  Sheriff,  however,  has  decided  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  Act  was  to  guard  the  public 
against  the  possibility  of  unwholesome  or  unsound  meat ; 
that  there  was  a  danger  and  risk  that  this  meat  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  dealers ;  that  the  car- 
cases were  exposed  for  sale  for  human  food,  or  that  the 
sanitary  inspector  had  good  reason  for  believing  that  such 
was  the  intention ;  and  he  granted  an  order  for  theu*  dis- 
posal by  the  sanitary  inspector  in  terms  of  the  petition. 
While  this  is  so  far  satisfactory,  it  is  felt  there  are  great 
difficulties  certain  to  arise  in  connection  with  the  subject 
until  proper  Parliamentary  powers  are  obtained. 

Application  is  being  made  by  the  following  parties  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  provisional  orders  under  the 
Electric  Lighting  Acts.  The  Glasgow  Muni- 
^^Nf^y  cipal  Corporation,  Scottish  House  to  House 
^'  Electricity  Company,  Lbnited,  the  British 
Electric  Engioeering  Company,  Limited,  and  Muir,  Mavor, 
A  Coulson,  Limited,  189,  St.  Vincent  Street.  The  Cor- 
poration owns  the  gas  works  in  Glasgow,  and  evidently 
have  been  foreseeing  this  competition  for  the  lighting  of 
the  city,  for  the  rate  per  1,000  feet  has,  during  the  past 
few  years,  been  gradually  decreasing  until  the  present 
exceptionally  low  rate  of  half-a-crown.  The  Electric 
light  has  not  made  much  advance  here.  It  is  employed 
in  the  City  Hall,  General  Post  Office,  and  a  number  of  the 
railway  stations.  The  Lord  Advocate  having  advised  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and 
Council  ^Police),  are  in  his  opinion  the  local  authority 
for  electnc  lighting  purposes  under  the  "  Electric  Light- 
ing Acts  1882  and  1888,**  it  has  been  resolved  to  oppose 
the  applications  of  these  companies. 

The  North  British  and  Caledonian  Railway  Companies 

have  commenced  the  execution  of  important  underground 

city  lines,  which  materially  affect,  and  will 

i^ttiTdSn.  °*^®  alterations  in,  the  present  system  of 

age  system.*  sewers.     The  companies  are,   however,   not 

only  bound  to  make  good  any  damage  that 
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may  be  done  to  the  existing  sewers,  but  also  to  provide 
auch  new  sewers  as  may  be  considered  necessary,  and,  at 
certain  points,  outfalls  of  adequate  capacity.  The 
master  of  works,  Mr.  Garrick,  has  prepared  plans,  &o., 
for  a  main  intercepting  sewer  along  the  east  side  of  the 
North  British  Railway's  Bridgeton  Cross  Extension,  join- 
ing a  similar  one  in  connection  with  Central  Railway,  and 
terminating  at  the  river  bank  at  Dalmamock.  Similar 
new  sewers  are  to  be  formed  in  Western  District.  Mr. 
Carriok  considers  that  the  alterations  of  these  sewers 
consequent  on  the  railway  works  presents  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  testing  on  an  ample  scale  at  a  compara* 
tively  small  outlay  **the  system  advocated  by  those  who 
favour  the  method  of  dealing  with  sewage  by  means  of 
chemical  agents.  The  expenditure  involved  in  any  com- 
plete system  of  river  purification,  whatever  method  may 
ultimately  be  adopted,  will  be  enormous,  and  the  re- 
porter feels  strongly  constrained  to  ui^e  upon  the 
municipal  authorities,  whatever  their  future  policy  may 
be,  the  advisability  of  proceeding  in  a  tentative  manner ; 
and  the  present  opportunity  may  be  regarded  as  one 
eminently  advantageous  for  experiment  at  a  minimum  of 
cost."  The  corporation  have  an  extensive  area  of  waste 
lands  at  the  disused  waterworks  at  the  east  end  of  the 
city,  and  it  is  proposed  to  experiment  there  with  the 
precipitation  treatment.  The  assistant  master  of  works, 
Mr.  Whjrte,  along  with  one  of  the  councillors,  has  lately 
visited  London  and  Paris  with  regard  to  **  systems  and 
placing  of  electric,  telephone,  and  telegraph  wires  in  these 
cities,  and  as  to  paving  sewers  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  statute  labour  department."  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  give  the  gist  of  a  few  of  Mr.  Whyte's  im- 
pressions of  the  sewer  systems  of  these  cities.  He 
learned  that  the  Parisians  are  proposing  to  do  away  with 
the  present  system  of  discharge  into  the  Seine,  and  to 
carry  the  sewage  to  the  forest  of  St  Germain.  Attention 
is  often  drawn  to  the  purity  of  the  water  in  the  Seine ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  from  the  point  at  which 
the  sewage  collection  commences  to  the  point  of  dis- 
charge, a  length  of  sixteen  miles,  no  sewage  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  river,  and  that  the  Seine  at  Paris  is  not  a  tidal 
river,  and  the  discharged  matter  is  consequently  conveyed 
away  from  it  to  the  sea,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
especially  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  of  the 
600,000  closets  in  Paris  only  200,000  are  water-closets. 
The  gigantic  system  of  sewage  adopted  in  Paris  cannot 
be  adopted  in  Glasgow  to  the  same  extent,  as,  on  accoxmt 
of  our  streets  being  so  little  above  the  level  of  mean 
tide,  they  would,  if  so  constructed,  be  to  a  large  extent 
flooded  by  overy  tide.  With  regard  to  Brighton,  he 
thinks  the  only  thing  in  connection  with  its  sewage  which 
could  be  adopted  for  Glasgow  is  the  ventilating  shaft 
with  the  funiace  for  consuming  the  foul  gas.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  sewogo  at  Kingston-on-Thames  cost  l^d.  per 
£  for  building  and  works,  and  3d.  per  £  for  treatment. 
The  total  cost  of  the  buildings,  ofiBces,  walls,  roads, 
tanks,  and  machinery  was  £22,600.  Mr.  Whyte  ex- 
presses himself  as  favourably  impressed  with  the  system 
evidenced  the  •*  raw  sewage,  black  and  disagreeable  as  it 
approached  the  house  in  which  the  screen  is  placed,  and 
the  effluent  as  it  left  the  works  to  all  appearance  clear, 
odourless,  and,  in  our  opinion,  wholly  unobjectionable 
water." 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

{From  our  own  Correspondent,^ 
The    ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Walker  Local 
Board  was  held  on  January  7,  under  the  presidency  of 
Colonel  Crawford.      The   circular  letter  of    the   Local 
Government  Board,  in  reference  to  the  dwellinsfs  of  the 

labouring-classes  (see  page  306),  came  under 
SelaWi^  consideration,  and  the  clerk  gave  an  explana- 
classee.  ^ion  of  the  powers  of  the  Board  in  this  matter. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Beckwith  said  he  was  glad 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  had  shown  them  that 
they  had  power  to  put  those   wretched  places  where 


human  beings  were  obliged  to  reside  in  a  fit  and  proper 
state.  He  thought  a  great  number  of  property  owners 
had  taken  refuge  behind  the  fact  that  they  could  not  be 
reached,  because  their  property  was  built  before  the  bye- 
laws  of  the  Board  came  into  operation,  but  now  they 
would  learn  that  the  board  had  an  instrument  by  whidi 
they  could  reach  these  people,  and  make  them  put  their 
property  into  a  sanitary  condition.  The  rev.  gentleman 
moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  survey  houses 
that  were  let  for  lodgings,  with  a  view  to  prevent  over- 
crowding, which  was  agreed  to.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  position  of  Walker  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
many  parts  of  London,  the  houses  being  mostly  built  on 
land  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  corporation,  who  usually 
grant  75  years'  leases,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  builders 
strive  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  property  in 
the  limited  time  at  their  disposal.  Hence  the  tenants  and 
the  public  health  sufiFer.  Unfortunately  the  evils  com- 
plained of  here  are  too  common  in  other  places. 

A  lively  discussion  took  place  in  the  Gateshead  Coun- 
cil Chamber  on  January  8,  relative  to  a  proposal  to  adopt 

the  Notification  of  Infectious  Disease  Act 
S  tolSJ^S.  J***  >»  that  borough,  which  wm  propowd 
Disease  Act.  "7  ^^'  L.    H.  Armour,    and    seconded   by 

Alderman  Penman.  Dr.  Todd  s&id  that  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Act  the  incomes  of  medical  men  would 
be  very  much  diminished ;  but  medical  men  did  not  look 
at  these  matters  from  that  point  of  view.  The  present 
decrease  in  the  death-rate  in  all  parts  of  the  country  was, 
to  a  large  extent,  almost  entirely  due  to  the  unselfish 
efforts  of  medical  men.  At  present  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  notifying  oases.  Many  people,  if  a  doctor 
reported  infectious  disease,  would  throw  him  off  and  get 
another  doctor.  If  there  was  illness  in  a  place  of  busi- 
ness, people  did  not  care  to  have  it  made  known,  lest  it 
might  injure  their  business.  Dr.  Abraham  also  strongly 
supported  the  motion,  which,  he  said,  was  for  the  benefit 
not  of  a  portion,  but  of  the  whole  community.  If  gentle- 
men knew  the  amount  of  gratuitous  work  done  by  medical 
men,  they  would  not  say  such  nasty  things  as  had 
been  said  that  afternoon.  The  matter  was  ultimately 
referred  to  the  Sanitary  Committee. 

Dr.  Munro,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  South 
Shields,  reports  that  the  number  of  deaths  in  that  borough 

for  the  four  weeks  ending  December  28, 1889, 
^^^®*®^  was  equivalent  to  an  annual  death-rate  of 
5iaease«.         24*0  per  1,000,  as  compared  with  17-7  in  the 

corresponding  month  of  last  year.  The  ex- 
cess in  the  death-rate  was  principally  due  to  an  exceptional 
number  of  deaths  from  pulmonary  diseases,  and  among 
aged  people. 


NOTES   FROM   THE    SOUTH. 

The  sanitary  authorities  at  Portsmouth  have  been  very 
vigilant  of  late  with  the  view  of  proventmg  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases.  Recently  a  petty  officer,  serving  on 
board  H.M.S.  Excellent,  was  summoned  for  transmitting 
infected  bedding,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Act.  It  appeared  that  a  case  of  scarlet  fever 
having  been  reported  at  defendant's  house,  a  notice  was 
duly  served,  warning  him  against  buying,  selling,  trans- 
mitting, or  exposing  any  bedding  or  infected  clothing- 
Subsequently  a  second  notice  was  served,  there  being 
another  *<  case  "  in  the  house.  It  was  also  discovered  that 
defendant  had  removed  to  another  part  of  the  town, 
without  his  goods  having  been  disinfected  by  the 
authority.  The  defence  was  thoughtlessness  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant's  wife,  who  forgot  to  show  her  husband 
the  notice.  A  fine  of  £1  os.  lOd.,  including  costs,  was 
imposed. 

A  new  infectious  diseases  hospital  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Dartmouth,  but  some  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  a  suitable  site.  Several  offers 
are,  however,  under  the  consideration  of  the  Port  Sani- 
tary Authority,  and  no  time  will  be  lost  in  establishing 
the  institution. 

The  Falmouth  drainage  question  has  assumed  a  rather 
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acute  phase.  Some  time  since,  in  order  to  ayoid 
threatened  litigatio  n,  the  local  Sewerage  Board  called  in 
Mr.  Hawksley,  the  well-known  sanitary  engineer,  who 
recommended  yarions  alterations.  A  portion  of  the 
wdrks  recommended  by  Mr.  Hawksley  have  already  been 
carried  out,  but  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  the 
result  of  an  inqoiry  conducted  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  have 
refused  their  sanction  to  an  application  by  the  Board  to 
borrow  £1,120  to  defray  the  expense  of  certain  additions, 
Ac,  to  the  sewage  tank  at  Market  Strand,  and  of  pro- 
Tiding  surface  drainage.  It  is  urged  by  those  opposed  to 
any  Urge  drainage  scheme,  such  as  the  Local  Goyem- 
ment  Board  appear  to  consider  necessary,  that  the  district 
is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
completion  of  the  alterations  suggested  by  Mr.  Hawksley 
is  all  that  is  necessary. 


THE  FORSYTH  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE. 
Ajll  interested  in  the  more  complete  education  of  our 
girls  will  rejoice  in  the  success  with  which  the  Forsyth 
Technical  College  has  so  far  met.  For  some  tims  past 
it  has  been  felt  that  there  was  a  wide  gap  in  our  edu- 
cational system  caused  by  the  want  of  theoretical  and 
pratical  training  for  girls  in  the  domestic  arts  and  in 
hygienic,  sanitary,  and  other  important  matters  con- 
nected with  the  well-being  of  a  household.  The  idea  of 
filling  up  this  gap  originated  with  Miss  Forsyth,  who 
first  experimented  with  her  idea  by  holding  a  few  classes 
for  cookery,  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  book-keeping, 
at  14,  Victoria  Square.  These  preyed  so  successful  that 
it  became  necessary  to  cast  about  for  a  more  suitable 
building  in  order  to  be  able  to  increase  both  the  pupils 
and  classes.  Miss  Forsyth  was  entirely  alone  in  her 
venture  at  first,  but  now  the  college  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  limited  company,  and  is  established  at  19, 
Queensberry  Place,  South  Kensington,  with  Miss  Falkner 
as  principal.  The  classes  now  include,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  hygiene  and  sick  nursing, 
finance  and  the  investment  of  money,  household  manage- 
ment, upliolstery,  clear  starching,  fine  laundry- work,  and 
hair-dressing ;  and  in  time  it  is  hoped  to  include  garden- 
ing in  this  comprehensive  curriculum.  In  the  personal 
hygiene  class,  the  laws  of  health,  dress  in  its  relation  to 
health,  food,  exercise,  over-exertion,  sleep,  are  all 
treated  of.  Next  in  interest  come  the  classes  on  house- 
hold management,  in  which  valuable  hints  are  given  as 
to  sanitary  household  arrangements,  such  as  the  best 
filters,  the  best  coals  for  various  uses,  how  to  make  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  porridge,  and  toast,  in  the  proper  manner, 
how  to  select  and  preserve  eggs,  and  many  other  points 
upon  which  such  lamentable  ignorance  is  often  dis- 
played. The  soil,  situation,  aspect,  ventilation,  drain- 
age, and  water  supply  of  a  house  are  gone  into.  Dress  and 
bed  coverings  suitable  for  various  seasons  with  regard 
to  warmth  and  health  are  also  attended  to.  The  cookery 
classes  are  very  popular,  and  the  course  is  in  all 
respects  a  thoroughly  practical  and  sensible  one.  The 
making  of  necessary  dishes  and  drinks  for  the  sick-room, 
such  as  barley  water,  lemonade,  chicken  broth,  veal  tea, 
port  wine  jelly,  white  wine  whey,  chicken  panada,  beef 
tea  (three  ways),  arrowroot,  and  so  forth,  are  all  theo- 
retically and  practically  taught,  a  teaching  upon  which 
too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid,  since  in  so  many  cases 
these  requisites  are  often  presented  to  the  patient  in  so 
unpalatable  a  form.  Those  desirous  of  penetrating  the 
mysteries  of  Indian  cookery — curries,  mulligatawny, 
dh&ls,  spatchcock,  kuftas,  &c. — can  be  initiated  into  them 
by  Mrs.  Johnson. 

The  teaching  of  upbolsteiy,  finance,  and  the  invest- 
ment of  money  may  be  cavilled  at,  but  on  looking  into 
these  subji.cts  it  will  be  seen  how  very  necessary  it  is  for 
ladies  to  have  some  knowledge  of  such  things.'  For  in- 
stance, in  the  upholstery  classes,  they  are  taught  how  to 
make  loose  covera  and  tight  covers  for  furniture,  how  to 
stuff  and  then  cover  chairs,  how  to  fit  up  a  child's  bed 
with  mattress,  pillow,  drc,  how  to  mount  worsted- 
work  and  accomplish  cording,  how  to  make  bolsters  and 


other  kinds  of  cushions,  an  acquaintance  with  all  such 
things  being  a  vast  saving  in  the  many  households 
where  economy  has  to  be  studied.  Again,  as  to  finance 
and  the  investment  of  money,  it  is  very  important  for 
ladies  to  understand  something  of  such  matters  instead 
of  having  to  rely  solely  upon  other  people  for  informa- 
tion as  to  how  to  invest  their  money,  &c.  The  clear 
starching  and  fine  laundry  classes  teach  girls  the  proper 
way  to  get  up  collars  and  cuffs,  fancy  handkerchiefs 
stockings,  muslins  and  nets,  children's  undergarments 
and  silk  clothing,  lace  and  embroidery  (crewel  work, 
Ac),  fiannels  and  shirts.  Each  pupil  brings  her  own 
articles  to  practice  upon. 

Apart  from  the  dressmaking  class  there  is  also  one 
for  needlework,  where  students  are  taught  how  to  make 
all  kinds  of  underclothing,  infants'  clothing,  and  how  to 
accomplish  really  plain  darning  and  patclung,  as  well  aa 
fancy  stitches  for  ornamenting  underclothing.  The 
system  of  dressmaking  taught  is  that  of  tailors,  and 
each  pupil  brings  her  own  materials.  Children's  tailor- 
ing and  undergarments  are  also  included  in  this  course. 
In  the  millinery  classes  also  each  pupil  provides  her  own 
materials,  and  she  is  taught  how  to  make  and  trim  hats,, 
caps,  and  bonnets,  bows  for  dresses  and  for  the  hair,  and 
lace  fichus.  Millinery  comes  quite  naturally  and  easily  to 
some,  but  to  those  who  have  not  a  gift  for  it,  these 
classes  will  be  found  of  very  great  assistance. 

We  have  mentioned  that  it  is  intended  to  start  a  class 
for  gardening,  and  such  a  class  will  be  very  useful  to 
those  who  possess  small  gardens  or  conservatories,  or 
even  only  boxes  on  their  window  ledges.  To  know  how 
to  manage  ferns,  the  time  for  sowing  seeds,  taking  cut- 
tings, &c.,  is  invaluable  to  those  who  are  aware  what 
an  addition  to  every  home  is  constituted  by  flowers  and 
ferns.  Ladies  can  join  one  or  more  classes  as  they 
please,  and  if  they  wish  to  reside  at  Queensberry  Place 
they  can  do  so  provided  there  is  a  vacancy.  Especial 
stress  is  laid  on  the  practice  of  order,  neatness,  punctu- 
ality, and  cleanliness  throughout  the  classes. 

It  is  now  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  science  of  home, 
made  up  of  many  different  branches,  and  it  is  in  recog- 
nizing the  dignity  of  these  household  arts,  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  high  and  low  alike,  that  we  have  ventured 
to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Forsyth  Technical  College.  With  the  enlightenment  of 
girls  upon  domestic  matters  should  come  the  improve- 
ment of  our  servants,  who  are  too  often  foolishly  treated 
through  the  ignorance  of  their  mistresses.  The  influence 
a  good  mistress  of  a  household  can  exert  is  not  merely 
confined  to  her  own  home ;  it  takes  root  and  spreads  and 
works  beneficial  results  in  other  quarters.  In  these 
days  of  competition  and  struggles  for  existence,  the  house- 
hold economy  of  our  homes  comes  more  than  ever  to  the 
fore,  and  therefore  it  is  hoped  that  success  in  all  direc- 
tions will  continue  to  crown  the  labours  of  the  Forsyth 
Technical  College. 


THE  NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OF 
PLUMBERS. 
The  first  local  examination  of  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  register  of  qualified  plumbers  has  been  held  at 
Liverpool,  under  the  auspices  of  the  district  council  for 
West  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Wales.  The 
Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers  were  represented  by 
Mr.  Smeaton  (master  plumber),  and  Mr.  Nurse  (opera- 
tive plumber),  of  London.  The  local  examiners  were 
Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  F.R.LB.A.  (chairman),  Dr.  W. 
Carter,  Dr.  W.  G.  Steeves,  Mr.  Lloyd  (master  plumber),, 
and  Mr.  Keighley  (operative  plumber).  Dr.  J.  Stopfobd 
Taylor  visited  the  examination  as  chairman  of  the 
registration  committee.  After  examining  the  workman- 
ship and  the  theoretical  knowledge  displayed  by  the 
several  candidates,  the  board  eventually  approved  of 
two-thirds  of  the  applicants,  and  the  hon.  secretary  (Mr^ 
Watkin  Hall,  C.E.)  was  directed  to  forward  their  papers 
to  London,  with  the  remarks  of  the  exaaU^i»v^in  each 
case.  ^ 
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REPORTS    OF   MEDICAL   OFFICERS 
OF    HEALTH. 


**8omgthing  aftentpt«d,  mtuthing  done," 


Port  op  London. — It  U  gratifying  to  learn  from  Dr.  W. 
Oollingridge'8  last  half  yearly  report  that  there  was  yery 
little  infections  disease  of  any  kind  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  1889.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this 
favourable  condition  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  gene- 
ral sanitary  work  of  the  district,  such  as.  in  the  presence 
of  epidemic  work,  it  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to 
give.  Altogether  9,718  vessels  were  examined,  cleansing 
orders  being  necessary  in  288  cases.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  medical  officer  expresses  bis 
i^apreciation  of  the  support  given  to  the  authority  by  the 
masters  and  owners  of  vessels,  both  in  the  cases  of  clean- 
sing orders  and  where  orders  for  structural  alterations 
are  necessary.  Of  these,  889  have  been  carried  out  on 
854  vessels ;  180  related  to  ventilation,  28  to  the  storage 
of  water,  and  281  to  the  lighting  and  heating  of  fore- 
castles. Most  of  them,  while  effecting  important  hygienic 
improvements,  were  carried  out  at  a  comparatively  small 

expense.  The  report  draws  attention  to  the 
^^^5*  **'      superiority  of  slate  or  iron  bins  for  the  storage 

of  water,  over  the  cheaper  but  insanitary 
wooden  cask.  Dr.  GoUingridge  has  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  this  point,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
report  that  proper  storage  for  water  on  board  small  craft 
is  becoming  far  more  usual.    Application  was  made  to 

the  Local  Government  Board  to  add  chicken- 
S?^^^"?  pox  to  the  list  of  disorders  regarding  which 
pox.  '    the  Port  Sanitary  Committee  have  power  to 

make  regulations.  Inasmuch  as  Lascars  and 
other  natives  who  are  especially  subject  to  infantile 
diseases  of  a  severe  type,  form  a  considerable  percentage 
of  the  crews  of  the  large  ocean-going  passenger  steamers, 
this  notification  becomes  of  great  moment  when  the  im- 
portance and  character  of  our  ocean  passenger- traffic  is 
taken  into  consideration.  It  has  happened  that  chicken- 
pox  has  spread  on  board  these  vessels  and  given  rise  to 

much  trouble.  The  particulars  of  unsound 
Unsound  meat,  Ac,  seized  are  satisfactory,  the  con- 
™®*  '  demned  goods  forming    only   a   very  small 

proportion  of  their  respective  cargoes.     With  regard  to 

Canvey  Island,  there  has  been  but  one  case 
^U^^  of  infectious  disease,  while  the  water  supply 

has  been  greatly  improved.     The  statistics  of 

the  canal  boats  show  that  out  of  828  boats, 
Oonal  boats,  having  on  board  786  persons,  only  one  pro- 
secution took  place  for  infringement  of  the 
Canal  Boats  Acts,  while  no  infectious  disease  existed  on 
board  the  boats.  The  registration  under  these  Acts  of 
the  Thames  lighters,  not  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
is  proceeding  steadily. 

Hbbbubn  (Population,  16,000). — A  slight  general  in- 
crease in  the  mortality  of  this  district  occurred  during 
1888.  This  was  chiefiy  owing  to  acute  and  severe 
changes  in  the  weather,  chest  diseases  being  much 
influenced  thereby,  whilst  whooping-cough  and  its  com- 
plications caused  a  large  number  of  deaths.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Sweet  considers  this  the  most  unfavourable  item  of  his 
report,  so  much  of  this  mortality  being  the  result   of 

carelessness    on  the    part    of    parents    and 

^"JjJ^"  guardians.      Thirty-seven    cases    of   scarlet 

^^^        fever  were  reported,  five  proving  fatal.     No 

deattfb  resulted  from  measles  though  the  disease  was 

prevalent.  The  hospital  was  kept  in  good 
Boq^taJL       condition  to  receive  patients,  but  only  one 

case  of  typhoid  fever  was  admitted,  and  that 
on  December  29.  The  general  death-rate  was  16*6  per 
1,000,  as  against  15*5  in  the  previous  year. 

Tottenham  (Population,  87,942).— In  reviewing  the 
work  of  1888  Dr.  W.  T.  Watson  reports  that  considerable 
progress  was  made  in  carrying  out  useful  sanitary  work. 


and  that  great  improvements  were  effected  in  certain 
localities  formerly  in  need  of  constant  supervision. 
Praiseworthy  diligence  was  manifested  in  the  inspection 
of  dwelling-houses  throughout  the  district.  Efforts  were 
directed  to  obtain  the  earliest  and  fullest  information  of 
the  existence  of  cases  of  preventible  disease,  to  the  dis- 
covery and  removal  of  structural  defects,  the  isolation 
of  patients,  their  removal  to  hospital  when  necessary,  dis- 

infection,  &o.j  and  to  the  improvement  of  drain- 
^^SSa^        sg^  An  infectious  diseases  hospital,  however, 

continues  to  be  a  desideratum.  The  zymotic 
deaths  were  more  numerous  than  in  1887,  typhoid  fever 
and  whooping-cough  both  showing  an  increase  on  that  year. 
.^  Of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtiieria 

2SSeria  °°  apecial  outbreak  is  recorded,  and  it  is 
mortality.      satisfactory  to  note  the  gradual  decline  of 

the  last  named  disease  during  the  last  seven 
years.  The  total  annual  death-rate  was  15*1  per  1,000, 
the  most  satisfactory  rate,  with  one  exception,  of  ten 
years.     Perhaps  a  better  criterion  of   the  amount   of 

sanitary  improvement  effected  in  recent 
morSditv       y®*rs  is  the  decline  in  the  deaths  of  children, 

the  numbers  having  fallen  from  784  in  188C 
to  592  in  the  year  under  notice. 

Kensington  (Population,  177,000).— The  sanitary 
administration  of  the  metropolis  generally  and  the  legis- 
lation controlling  it,  are  very  ably  discussed  in  Dr.  T. 
Orme  Dudfield*s  annual  report  on  the  parish  of  St  Mary 
Abbotts,  Kensington.  This  publication  is  a  really  valu- 
able commentary  on  all  the  most  important  aspects  of 
sanitation,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  work  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  a  subject  in  which  Dr. 
Dudfield  is  especially  interested.  An  ini|>ortant  improve- 
ment gained  during  the  year  1888  was  the 
SphSeriiu  admission  of  diphtheria  patients  for  treatment 
in  the  hospitals.  This  action  has  been  since 
specially  legalized  by  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1889.  The 
brief  review  of  the  statistics  since  1856  discloses  a  re- 
markable decline  in  the  death-rate,  and  more  especially 
in  that  from  preventible  diseases,  an  im- 
SStoSpect  provement  which  Dr.  Dudfield  considers  to 
^  *  to  have  been  largely  due  to  the  legislation  of 
1866  (The  Sanitary  Act)  and  1867  (The  Metropolitan 
Poor  Act) ,  the  metropolis  having  been  provided  under  the 
last-named  Act  with  a  magnificent  system  of  hospitals 
for  infectious  diseases,  organized  by  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board.  <*  It  is  not  probable,"  he  says,  **  that 
the  good  results  of  the  past  thirty-three  years  of  sanitary 
administration  will  be  far  surpassed  in  time  to  come ;  but 
something  may  be  done  by  legislation  to  facilitate  the 
proceedings  of  those,  authorities  and  officers,  alike 
engaged  in  the  great  work.  What  is  most  wanted  is 
mac&ery  whereby  a  nearer  approach  to  unity  in  oarryiog 
out  the  provisions  of  law  may  be  attained."  For  some 
years  past  the  general  rate  and  the  zymotic  rate  have 
both  been  below  the  decennial  average  in  Kensington. 
But  in  1888  it  was  otherwise,  for  although  the  general 
death-rate,  15*9  per  1,000,  was  below,  the  zymotic  death- 
rate,  2*8,  was  rather  above  the  average.  This  was  due  to 
an  excessive  mortality  from  diph^eria  and  measles. 
The  nxmiber  of  deaths  from  enteric  fever  corresponded 
with  the  decennial  average,  whilst  the  number  of  deaths 
from  scarlet  fever  was  scarcely  more  than  half  the  cor- 
rected average. 

Lambeth  (Population,  281,936).— Smoe  the  year  1871, 
70,000  persons  have  been  added  to  the  population  of 
Lambeth.  The  annual  rateable  value  has  increased  by 
63  per  cent.,  or  a  sum  estimated  at  £600,000.  20,000 
houses  are  now  occupied  by  the  working-classes,  and 
more  than  an  equal  number  by  parishioners  in  more  com- 
fortable circumstances.  Gauging  its  size  by  the  number 
of  houses  contained  within  the  limits  of  its  boundary,  it  is 
the  largest  parish  of  the  metropolitan  group,  thoagh 
second  to  Islington  in  point  of  population.  Dr.  Verdon, 
in  his  annual  report,  comments  upon  this  increase  of 
population,  and  complains  that,  with  this  accession  to  the 
work  of  the  department,  no  change  has  been  made  in 
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the  composition  of  the  stuff  of  sanitary  in- 
^^^  spectors.     In  1871  their  nnmber  was  four, 
-toa/^      and  in  1888  it  remained  the  same ;  while  in 
Islington,  where  the  department  has  been  re- 
organized, the  nnmber  of  inspectors  has  been  increased  to 
me.    As  the  health  officer  points  ont,  it  is  the  stmctnral 
•work  which  mnst  of  necessity  be  neglected  when  a  depart- 
ment is  midermanned,  whereas  it  is  from  work  of  that 
kind  that  the  most  satisfactory  and  lasting  resnlts  are  to 
fie  looked  for.    The  education  of  public  opinion  upon 
•questions  relating  to  health  has  also  increased  the  strain, 
apon  the  time  and  attention  of  the  officers,  the  constant 
demands  for  aid  showing  the  people  to  be  far  less  tolerant 
of  nuisances  than  formerly,  and  more  alire  to  the  adran- 
lages  of  sanitary  dwellings.     Indeed  it  is  not  so  much  to 
improre  the  district  as  to  maintain  the  public  health  that 
Dr.  Verdon  pleads,  and  he  puts  his  case  so  ably  that  it 
win,  indeed,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  Yestry  do  not 
concede  the  whole  of  his  demands.     The  returns  of  the 
year  show  that  more  work  was  got  through    than  in 
1887,   but   this    has    been    by    means    of    temporary 
sssittance,    which    latterly    had   been    a    constant    ne- 
•cewity.      The    year  was    also    favourable  in   point  of 
«pideinic  sickness,  the  mortality  from  zymotic  diseases 
being  considerably  less    than  in    1887,  and    below  the 
metropolitan    average.       Some   admirable  disease-maps 
are   included    in  the  report,  indicating  the 
localities  chiefly  affected  by  certain  diseases. 
The  absence  of  small-poz  leads  Dr.  Verdon 
to  sound  a  warning  as  to  a  possible  appearance  of  the 
disease  in  epidemic  form  after  such  a  period 
^IjJf^J^^  of    immuni^.     8mall-pox    and    vaccination 
tioiL  form  the  subject  of  an  extremely  interest- 

ing, if  not  aJtogether  novel,  article.  The 
death-rate  for  the  year  was  18*1  per  1,000. 

St.  Luke,  Middlesex  (Population,  52,506). — Dr.  G. 
£.  Yarrow's  report  for  1888  is  mainly  statistical,  and  is  a 
record  of  a  somewhat  uneventful  year.  The  annual 
^actuation  in  the  death-rate  is  unfavourable,  showing  an 
increase  of  0*25  per  1,000  upon  that  of  the  previous  year, 
this  being  presumably  due  to  a  greater  fatality  from 
zymotic  diseases,  measles,  whooping-cough,  scarlet  fever, 
and  diphtheria   being  the  contributing  factors.     Measles 

became  extensively  prevalent  in  St.  Luke,  in 
Heaalea.         common  with  the  rest  of  the  metropolis,  and 

in  one  locality  the  infant  schools  were  closed, 
at  Dr.  Yarrow's  suggestion.  The  table  of  sanitary  opera- 
tions carried  oat  during  the  year  is  comprehensive,  and 
affords  evidence  of  zeal  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
officers.  In  only  seven  instances  was  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  legal  proceedings  to  obtain  the  removal  of 
nnisances.     It   may  also    be  mentioned    that   although 

the  Vaccination  Act  has  been  in  force  in 
Yaccinatioii.  St.   Luke's   for  twenty  years,  during   which 

period  over  30,000  successful  vaccinations 
have  been  recorded,  not  once  has  it  been  found  necessary 
to  put  the  law  in  motion. 

POPLAS  (Topnlation,  186,200}.— -There  is  evidence  of 
a  gradual  improTcment  in  the  condition  of  this  district, 
and  the  reports  of  the  health  officers,  Messrs.  F.  M. 
Comer  and  R.  M.  Talbot,  as  to  the  state  of  the  public 
health  in  1888,  are  in  the  main  satisfactory.  The  com- 
bined death-rate  was  17*9  per  1,000,  and  the  zymotic- 
rate  2*9,  a  most  favourable  return  when  compared  with 
the  other  eastern  districts  of  London.  A 
Si^mic.  severe  epidemic  of  measles  prevailed  con- 
currently  with  other  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
Scarlet  and  scarlet  fever  was  seldom  absent  from  the 

ferer.  district.    Two  cases  of   small-pox  occurred 

Stnall-poz.  ^  *^®  north  division,  but  by  prompt  re- 
moval to  hospital,  re-vacoination  of  other 
occupants  of  the  infected  houses,  and  thorough  disinfec- 
tion, no  spread  of  the  disease  took  place.  Both  persons 
worked  for  a  city  house  as  clothing  makers,  but  on  in- 
formation being  given  to  the  firm,  the  supply  of  work  to 
these  families   was  discontinued.    Mr.  Comer  describes 
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the  condition  of  persons  living  in  some  of 
Unwhoie-  ^  the  lowest  class  of  property,  as  of  the  worst 
possible  description,  and  needing  constant 
surveillance.  Some  good  was  effected  by  the 
Orarczowd.  dosing  of  certain  dwellings  described,  but 
i^*  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  overcrowding  does 

Fever  and  ^^rist,  and  with  it  sickness  and  depravity.  An 
daixy.  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  was  obviously  con- 

nected with  an  ill-kept  dairy,  six  of  the 
dairyman's  family  having  suffered  from  illness  which 
cuhninated  in  typhoid  fever  in  the  dairyman  himself,  and 
thence  spread,  presumably  by  means  of  the  milk  supply, 
to  89  persons.  Of  the  29  houses  in  which  these  cases  oc- 
curred (all  in  or  near  High  Street,  Bromley),  21  had 
milk  from  this  dairy.  In  many  instances  the  examina- 
tion  of  the  premises  in  which  diphtheria  and 
Diphtheria,  typhoid  occurred,  showed  defects  in  the 
drains,  whereby  a  continuous  supply  of  sewer 
Smoke-test  gas  was  laid  on  to  the  houses.  The  easy 
"^^^^JJ^  application  of  the  smoke-test  and  its  value 

^"^^  in  the  detection  of  defects  in  the  drains  has 

been  repeatedly  referred  to  by  Mr.  Comer,  who  ex- 
presses surprise  that  so  cheap  an  apparatus  should  not 
be  in  the  hands  of  owners  and  agents  of  houses.  Scotch 
plumbers  advertize  to  use  this  test  as  part  of  their 
business,  and  the  health  officer  thinks  it  would  be  well 
if  Poplar  householders  had  other  facilities  than  the 
sanitary  authority  for  obtaining  its  use. 

WxxDSWoaTH  (Population,  139,078) Since  the  last 

annual  report,  the  parish  of  Battersea  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  this  district,  a  measure  which  has  greatly 
affected  the  statistics,  and  rendered  a  comparison  with 
former  years  somewhat  more  difficult.  On  the  whole 
the  returns  for  1888  are  satisfactory,  the  death-rate, 
18*7  per  1,000,  though  a  fraction  higher  than  in  1887, 
being  much  below  the  average,  and  5*1  below  the  rate 
of  the  metropolis.  The  usual  plan  of  framing  the  report 
has  been  adopted.  A  general  summary  of  the  statistics 
affecting  the  whole  district  is  followed  by  the  different 
local  reports  which  deal  more  in  detail  with  the  different 
matters  affecting  the  sub -districts.  An  increase  in  the 
zymotic  death-rate  was  chiefly  due  to  the  prevalence  of 

epidemics  of  measles,  scarlatina,  whooping- 
SristoST         cough,  and  diphtheria  throughout  the  district. 

The  Wandsworth  sub-district  showed  the 
highest  death-rate,  and  Dr.  Nicholas  states  that  the 
amount  of  sickness  was  much  larger  than  usual,  not 
only  from  zymotic,  but  from  all  classes  of  disease,  and 
more  especially   those  of    the    respiratory  organs.      In 

this  district  also  the  only  known  cases  of 
Small-pox  small-pox  occurred,  though  no  death  was 
^kSg'         registered.     The  circumstances  of  the  case 

point  to  the  picking  of  infected  rags  as  a 
source  of  infection  to  the  first  patient,  the  disease  being 
thence    communicated   to    two    others.      An   importent 

item  in  Mr.  Sutton's  report  on  Streatham 
ai?T^tto«  *°^  Tootmg  is  the  large  mortality  from 
^^'  diphtheria,  there  being  no  less  than  30  deaths 
from  this  cause  in  that  division,  though  the  total 
number  of  cases  was  not  great,  nor  the  epidemic  ex- 
tensive.   The  disease  was  undoubtedly  spread  by  direct 

contagion.  Mr.  Orr's  report  on  the  Putney 
Putney.  district  shows  that  the  health  of  the  parish 
was   most  satisfactory,  there  being  a  remarkable  free- 

dom  from  zymotic  disease  of  a  fatal  type. 
Clapham.  Qlapham  did  not  escape  so  easily,  its  death- 
rate  being  next  highest  to  Wandsworth  ;  yet  Dr.  Oliver 
Field  has  been  able  to  report  a  considerable  improvement 
on  1887,  both  in  the  general  and  zymotic  rates.  The 
details  of  the  sanitary  work  in  each  of  the  divisions  snow 
a  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  health  officers  and 
inspectors  to  all  matters  of  routine,  and  the  maintenance 
thereby  of  an  excellent  sanitary  condition  throughout  the 
district. 

Whitechapkl (Population,  74,500). — Mr.  Joseph  Loane 
records  a  further  improvement  in  his  district  during  1888, 
the  death-rate,  21*1  per  1,000,  being  an  advance  upon  that 
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of  1887,  hitherto  the  lowest  on  record.  The  infant  mor- 
tality and  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  both  bear 
faTonrable  comparison  with  the  returns  of  the  preceding 
year,  enteric  fever  and  diphtheria  alone  showing  an 
increase.  Several  questions  of  both  social  and  sanitary 
interest  are  touched  upon  in  the  report,  model  dwellings, 
workshops,  and  their  jurisdiction.  &c.  It  is  also  satis- 
factory to  find  that  Mr.  Loane's  belief  **  that  the  great 
influx  of  foreigners  into  the  district  had 
ceased,"  was  confirmed  by  the  investigations 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  **  Sweaters  and 
Sweaters'  Dens,"  and  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians. 
He  deprecates  the  idea  of  a  preponderance  of  crime  in 
Whitechapel,  for  though  the  district  had  the  unenviable 
distinction  in  1888  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths 
from  violence,  and  it  was  usual  to  credit  it  with  outrages 
which  in  reality  were  far  removed,  the  statistics  of  the 
past  26  years  show  that  there  were  during  that  period  a 
total  of  19  deaths  from  murder.  Of  these  8  were  infan- 
ticide, and  4  were  reported  from  the  London  Hospital, 
there  being  no  information  given  to  connect  the  cases 
with  Whitechapel.  Mr.  Loane  testifies  to  the  excellent 
character  of  the  sanitary  work  of  the  year. 


SURVEYORS'   AND    SANITARY 
INSPECTORS'  REPORTS. 


Bow  AND  Bromlev  (Population,  122,119). — In  a  dis- 
trict so  large  as  that  which  Mr.  W.  T.  Harrison  has 
under  his  charge,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  much 
should  be  effected  beyond  the  giving  due  attention  to 
complaints  of  nuisances  received,  and  procuring  their 
abatement.  This  constitutes  the  major  portion  of  the 
work  detailed  in  the  annual  summary  for  1888,  and  a 
number  of  useful  improvements  were  thereby  e£Fected. 
The  removal  of  infectious  cases  to  hospital,  and  the 
necessary  disinfection  of  houses  and  clothing,  <&c.,  bulk 
largely  in  the  returns.  Bake-houses,  slaughter-houses, 
and  other  premises  open  to  the  supervision  of  the  sani- 
tary authority,  were  duly  inspected.  The  number  of 
samples  of  food,  &c.,  obtained  for  analysis  was  145. 

All  Saints',  Poplar  (Population,  69,844).— Mr.  W. 
A.  Shadrake's  statement  of  the  work  carried  out  during 
the  year  ended  March  26,  1889,  refers  mainly  to  inspec- 
tions arising  from  complaints  received  at  the  office ;  in 
the  examination  of  premises  in  which  infectious  disease 
was  reported,  the  removal  of  patients  to  the  different 
hospitals,  the  disinfection  of  tainted  materials,  rooms, 
&c.  Out  of  1,625  houses  inspected,  sanitary  improvements 
were  found  to  be  necessary  in  1,161  instances.  Four 
cases  of  overcrowding  were  abated,  29  houses 
were  closed  as  unfit  for  habitation,  and 
numerous  defects  were  remedied.  Disin- 
fectants were  freely  supplied  gratuitously  to  all  infected 
premises,  and  to  all  persons  applving  for  the  same  ;  the 
rooms  were  fumigated  with  sulphur,  and  otherwise 
dealt  with  as  the  nature  of  the  cases  required,  the  work 
of  removing  and  returning  infected  goods  being  effected, 
as  far  as  practicable,  at  night.  The  number  of  samples 
of  food,  &c.,  obtained  for  analysis  during  the 
Pood  adul-  ye^j.  ^^s  146,  and  9  convictions  were  obtained 
teration.         ^^  ^^^  police  court  in  respect  of  adulteration. 

B1L8TON  (Population,  22,730).  —This  district  was  regu- 
larly and  systematically  visited  during  1888,  and  a  fairly 
good  sanitary  condition  maintained.  The  details  of  Mr. 
Walter  Hughes's  report  show  that  a  variety  of  nuisances 
were  discovered  and  abated ;  9  houses  unfit  for  habitation 
were  closed ;  17  dirty  bakehouses  and  26  slaughter-houses 
were  limewashed ;  62  closets  were  repaired  and  cleansed ; 
8  were  done  away  with,  and  18  new  ones  were  erected  : 
the  total  of  the  operations  amounting  to  6,508.     During 

the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  a  severe 
Small.poz.      epidemic   of  small-pox   occurred  in  various 

parts  of  the  town,  and  22  cases  were  removed 


Houses 
closed. 


to  the  Cottage  Hospital.  About  160  houses,  where  infec- 
tious diseases  had  existed,  were  disinfected.    The  meat 

offered  for  sale  in  the  markets  was  regularly 
Meat.  inspected,  and  some  was  seized  as  unfit  for 

human  food.  A  conviction  was  obtained,  and 
a  fine  of  £20  was  imposed. 

Hebburn  (Population,  16,000). — Mr.  James  Mitchell 
was  appointed  to  this  district  in  June  1888,  and  his 
report  of  work  done  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  is  fairly 

comprehensive.  He  complains  that  the 
^atiSfi^  emptying  of  ashpits  is  most  indifferently 
toiy.         '     pertormed  in  the  hands  of  the  contractors, 

and  suggests  that  the  Board  should  under- 
take the  work.  The  notices  served  relative  to  nuisances, 
&c.,  amounted  to  151.  The  lodging-houses,  slaughter- 
houses, &c.,  were  all  in  good  order. 


ILLUSTRATED  SANITARY  PATENTS. 


18,751.  (1888.)  Improvements  relating  to  Cis- 
tern Ball  or  Float  Valves.  William  Henry 
Wallis,  88,  Northam  Road,  Southampton,  and  Sidnet 
Nichols,  46,  Brinton's  Road,  Southampton.     [6d.] 

These  improvements  are  devised  with  a  view  to  the 
construction  of  a  cistern  ball  valve  in  such  a  manner  that 
whilst  controlling  and  regulating  the  passage  noiselessly, 
it  at  the  same  time  allows  of  free  access  being  had 
thereto  (and  the  fiow  of  water  stopped),  to  enable  repairs 
to  be  executed  either  to  the  valve  or  cistern  without  in- 
terfering with  or  reducing  the  supply  of  water  to  other 
parts  of  the  building. 


The  improvements  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
plate,  and  consist  of  a  plug  stopper  or  valve  A,  provided 
with  a  screwed  spindle  B,  adapted  to  that  portion  of  the 
usual  valve  nearest  the  inlet,  this  plug  serving  to  control 
or  regulate  the  flow  of  water  to  the  cistern  passing  by 
way  of  the  ordinary  piston  valve  a,  actuated  from  the 
fulcrumed  end  of  the  ball  or  float  lever  b.  The  screwed 
spindle  B  is  furnished  with  a  lock  nut  C  aud  screwed 
washer.  A  water-tight  washer  c  being  also  interposed 
between  the  outer  casing  of  the  valve  and  the  look  nut. 
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to  prevent  any  possible  leakage  of  water  through  the 
screwed  opening  in  which  the  screwed  spindle  B  is  fitted. 

To  effect  the  ready  removal  of  the  nsnal  piston  valve 
a  from  its  snrronnding  casing,  to  allow,  when  required 
of,  the  yalve  facing  d  being  replaced  or  repaired,  the  end 
of  the  ball  or  float  lever  is  hooked  as  shown,  so  that  it 
can  be  readily  detached  from  the  folcrom  e  on  which  it 
works. 

Claim. — In  ball  or  float  cisterns  the  employment  of 
screwed  spindle,  and  slotted  detachable  float  lever,  &c. , 
aa  described. 

638.     (1889.)     Imfboybmbnts  m  Yalyes  fob  the 

8UFPLT     OF     WaTBB     TO     WaTER-GLOSBTS      AHD      OTHER 

FiiACES.  George  Jennings,  Palace  Wharf,  Stangate, 
Lambeth.     [8d.] 

The  improved  valve,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  inven- 
tion, is  constructed  so  as  to  remain  open  and  continue  the 
supply  of  water  for  a  regulated  time  after  the  handle  of 
the  closet  has  been  released. 


The  valve,  as  shown  in  the  plate,  is  provided  with 
inlet  and  outlet  passages  as  at  b  and  c  respectively.  The 
first  being  connected  with  the  supply  pipe,  and  the  latter 
with  a  delivery  pipe  connected  with  the  pan  of  the  closet. 
Between  the  inlet  and  outlet  is  a  horizontal  partition  d, 
into  which  a  valve  seating  cH  is  inserted,  and  a  valve  e  of 
considerable  area  closes  upwards  against  this  seating  in 
the  direction  of  the  flow.  The  valve  e  is  carried  upon  a 
stem  6^  which  projects  upwards  through  a  stufi^g  box, 
and  is  joined  to  a  lever  which  is  so  weighted  that  it  tends 
to  lift  the  valve  to  its  seat. 

When  the  handle  of  the  closet  is  raised  the  weight  also 
is  lifted,  the  valve  e  is  removed  from  its  seat,  as  shown  in 
the  plate,  and  water  passes  to  the  pan.  The  cavity  in 
the  body  of  the  valve  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an 
india-rubber  diaphragm  /.  Water  is  able  to  pass  from 
one  side  of  this  diaphragm  to  the  other  by  means  of  a 
small  passage  regulated  by  a  tap.  The  lower  part  of  the 
valve  stem  e^  passes  through  the  diaphragm,  and  is  con- 
nected to  it  as  described  hereafter.  Hence  the  valve  e 
can  only  rise  to  its  seat  d^,  as  fast  as  the  passage  of  water 
to  the  underside  of  the  diaphragm  /  through  the  regu- 
lating tap  permits  it  to  do  so.  In  order  to  allow  of  the 
rapid  opening  of  the  valve  e,  the  valve  stem  e^  is  arranged 


to  pass  by  a  circular  opening /^  through  the  centre  of 
the  diaphragm  it  is  able  to  play  through  the  opening  for 
a  short  distance,  and  water  can  pass  by  the  opening  from 
one  side  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  other.  A  valve  seat^*' 
is  formed  round  the  opening  on  the  underside,  and  upon 
the  lower  end  of  the  stem  a  valve  h  is  fixed.  When  the 
stem  e^  is  pushed  down  to  open  the  main  valve  e^  the 
lower  valve  h  also  leaves  its  seat  and  allows  the  water  to 
escape  rapidly  from  the  chamber  beneath  the  diaphragm, 
consequently  the  diaphragm  can  yield  rapidly  to  permit 
of  the  downward  movement  of  the  stem  e^.  But  when 
the  stem  e*  on  the  release  of  the  handle  is  drawn  upwards 
by  the  weight,  the  valve  h  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stem  e^ 
closes  to  its  seat  f^  upon  the  diaphragm  y,  and  then  the 
diaphragm  can  only  yield  slowly  to  permit  the  main  valve 
e  to  close  as  water  is  able  to  find  its  way  past  the  regula- 
ting tap  to  the  chamber  beneath  the  diaphragm  y*. 

Below  the  main  valve  e  there  is  a  third  valve  fixed  upon 
the  stem  e^,  and  this  serves  to  shut  the  passage  through 
the  main  valve.  When  the  main  valve  e  in  closing  ap- 
proaches its  seat  d^,  the  pressure  of  the  water  beneath  it 
lifts  it  to  its  seat  d^  before  the  stem  has  completed  its 
upward  movement,  water  then  is  still  able  to  pass  by  the 
passage  of  small  area  through  the  main  valve  e  until  this 
in  turn  is  closed  on  the  completion  of  the  upward  move- 
ment of  the  stem  e^. 

The  valves  are  all  faced  with  vulcanised  india-rubber, 
and  the  seatings  are  of  vulcanite. 

1,139.    (1889.)    An  Improvement  in  the  Oonstrdc- 

TION     OF    WATBR-GlOBET    APPARATUS.        TOM    StBVBNS, 

Richmond  Chambers,  Bournemouth.     [6d.] 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  the  construction  of 
water-closet  apparatus  in  such  manner  as  to  avoid  any 
accumulation  of  foul  air  therein  during  such  times  as  the 
apparatus  is  not  in  use. 


The  apparatus  is  formed  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  and 
consists  of  a  plug  or  plunger  A,  which  can  be  lifted  by 
means  of  a  handle  B  placed  at  the  side  of  the  basin,  or  it 
may  be  operated  by  any  other  suitable  device.  The 
space  C  required  for  the  plug  to  work  in  is  entirely 
covered  and  filled  up  by  watei ,  thereby  preventing  the 
accumulation  of  foul  air  in  the  enclosed  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus. In  order  to  effect  this  object  the  top  of  the  chiun- 
ber  0  is  kept  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  basin  while  the  apparatus  is  at  rest.  The  rod  D 
operating  the  plug  A  passes  through  a  stufiing  box  and 
such  part  of  it  as  is  exposed  may  be  provided  with  a  pro- 
jection which,  as  the  rod  is  pulled  up  and  down,  may 
serve  to  actuate  a  lever  controlling  the  water  supply  to 
the  apparatus. 

Claim. — Water-closet  apparatus  constructed  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  specification  quoted  above. 
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1,710.  (1889.)  Ikprovementb  in  the  means  or 
methods  of  treating  ok  preparing  certain  rsfusb 
Matter  to  increase  its  Fertilising  Properties. 
William  Riddiough,  8,  Green  Gli£fe,  Otley  Road,  Brad- 
ford,    [id.] 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the  means  or 
method  of  treating  or  preparing  hmnan  excrement,  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  ashes,  and  similar  refuse  matter 
comprising  what  is  commonly  designated  night-soil,  and 
its  object  is  to  increase  the  nseful  properties  of  the  same 
when  applied  as  a  fertiliser. 

Night-soil  previously  used  as  a  fertiliser  has  been 
applied  in  a  comparatively  unprepared  state,  and  conse- 
quently the  hard  solid  substances,  such  as  ashes,  cinders, 
and  bones,  mixed  with  ashpit  refuse,  are  not  only  of  no 
practical  use  for  this  purpose,  but  become  positively  in- 
jurious as  they  choke  the  soil,  and  frequently  damage 
agricultural  machinery.  The  improvements  which  form 
the  subject  of  this  invention,  consist  in  grinding  or  crush- 
ing night-soil  so  as  to  reduce  the  solid  parts  to  powder, 
and  thoroughly  incorporate  its  component  substances. 
Preferably  a  disintegrator  is  employed  for  this  purpose, 
adapted  to  finely  divide  the  solid  substances  and 
thoroughly  mix  them  with  the  remainder ;  or  a  species 
of  mixing  mill,  provided  with  a  revolving  pan  and  crush- 
ing rollers  is  used,  having  the  bottom  of  the  pan  perforated 
to  allow  the  reduced  and  thoroughly  mixed  night-soil  to 
pass  through. 

To  the  night-soil  maybe  added  street  sweepings,  guano, 
phosphates,  or  any  special  manure. 

Claim, — The  processes  described  above. 

8,279.  (1889.)  An  Improved  Method  of  Venti- 
lating ALL  kinds  of  Silk  and  Felt  Hats.  Joseph 
Harris,  7,  Vernon  Street,  Eccles,  Manchester,  ^nd  Jambs 
Jenkins,  Talbot  Street,  Cardiff.     [6d.J 

The  centre  of  the  crown  of  the  hat  is  perforated  with  a 
circle  of  small  holes,  protected  from  outside  dust,  &c.,  by 
a  piece  of  fine  netting  fastened  between  the  inside  lining 
and  crown  of  hat. 

Fixed  in  any  part  of  the  hat  underneath  the  leather 
band  is  a  fluted  ventilator  of  glazed  cotton  or  other  suit- 
able  material,  and  which  is  stitched  to  a  flannel  band 
inside  the  hat  and  to  the  base  of  the  brim.  Following 
the  course  of  this  ventilator  is  another  one  of  similar 
design  and  make  constructed  of  cork,  this  latter  venti- 
lator is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  flannel  band  inside  the 
hat,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  flannel  band  are  attached  to 
the  leather  hat-band  in  the  usual  way.  The  space  occu- 
pied by  the  absorbing  flannel  band  is  covered  with  perfo- 
rations, and  thus  a  complete  free  and  cool  passage  of 
fresh  air  is  secured,  it  passing  through  ventilator  No.  1, 
then  through  ventilator  No.  2,  and  out  through  the  venti- 
lating holes  in  the  crown  of  the  hat. 

Ciainu — The  ventilating  contrivances  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  specification  quoted. 

15,068.  (1889»)  An  Improved  Apparatus  for 
Washing  the  Feet  and  Lower  Parts  of  the  Legs. 
Arthur  Dingle,  80,  Potter  Gate  Street,  Norwich.    [6d.] 

This  invention  refers  to  an  arrangement  of  brushes 
connected  to  a  suitable  handle  that  will  enable  a  person 
to  wash  and  scrub  the  feet  and  lower  parts  of  the  legs 
without  stooping. 


The  figure  shows  how  this  arrangement  is  carried  out. 

A  and  A  are  fiat  round  brushes,  and  B  a  cylindrical 
brush,  the  three  being  secured  together  and  attached  to 
handles  0,  having  a  stretcher  bar  D  near  the  top.    The 


circular  shape  of  the  brushes  A  and  A  and  the  oylindri- 
cal  shape  of  the  brush  6  enables  all  sides  of  the  feet  and 
legs  to  be  washed  and  scrubbed. 

Claim, — The  combination  of  brushes  as  described,  and 
for  the  purpose  set  forth. 
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RiaiiATING  TO  SANITATION. 
From  Deo.  2,  1889,  to  Deo  20,  1889. 
IThis  List  is  specially  compiled  for  the  Sanitary  Record 
by  Messrs,  Rayner  {f  CasseU^  Patent  Agents,  J7, 
Chancery  Lane,  Holbom^  from  whom  all  further 
information  relating  to  Patents  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation, gratuitously,'] 

BMMxnlMr  8.— Ko.  19,308.  David  Law,  John  Law,  Jvai,fJonB 
Law,  Jambs  Law,  &  Gbobqb  Gbamt,  6a,  St.  Yinoenti  Street, 
GhiBgrow.    Improvements  in  water-olosets. 

No.  19,309.  Gebald  Tattbrsaij.  Moodt  &  Fkbobrzck  William 
Stbeattbild,  148,  Wood  YaJe,  Honour.  Oak,  London.  A  new 
method  of  proaacing  and  liberatixig  aeri&l  or  gaseous  diUdn- 
feotantfl. 

Beo«m1)«r  4. —  No.  19,461.  Willdlm  Hbkbt  Fbabkliv, 
Berrywood  Asylum,  Northampton.  A  lead  stendi-trap  for  pipes 
leading  from  baths,  lavatories,  sinks,  urinals,  dec.,  to  main 
sewers,  Ac. 

No.  19,485.  Jambs  BoBBiv8,<a.  Chaucery  Lane,  London.  Im- 
proved method  of  applying  dismiectants  to  sewers,  guUies,  water- 
closets,  urinals,  and  sanitary  appliances  generally. 

Deoember  5.— No.  19,514.  Samttbl  Empsall  &  William 
Fish,  37,  Hyndbum  Street,  Acorington,  Lancashire.  An  im- 
proved self-acting  (automatic)  syphon  water  fiusher  for  privies 
or  closets. 

No.  19.536.  Abthub  Maubicb  Bobutboh,  4,  Clayton  Square, 
Liverpool.    Improvements  in  sieves  for  purifi^. 

B«o«inber  6.— No.  19,6^8.  Bobbbt  Havkam,  4a,  Bath  Street, 
Olasgow.  Improvements  m  the  sanitary  treatment  of  drains, 
and  in  materisls  to  be  used  therefore. 

No.  19,657.  William  Davibs,  47,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London. 
Improvements  in  flushing  apparatus  more  espectally  adapted  for 
finsjxizig  urinals. 

No.  19.664.  William  Dun  das  Scott  Moncbibf,  86,  Newman 
Street,  Oxford  Street.    Improvements  in  or  relating  to  urinals. 

B«06iiib«r  10.— No.  19,801.  GBOBOBBfrBOBS,  Jun.,  331,  High 
Holbom,  London.    Improved  bottle-washing  maichinerv. 

No.  19,863.  John  Wkblbt  Htatt,  38,  Southampton  Buildings. 
London.  Improvement  in  the  construction  of  filters  and  reagent 
feeders  for  the  same. 

No.  19.900.  William  Phillips  Thompson,  6,  Lord  Street, 
Liverpool.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  dry  closets  (Isaac  D. 
Smead,  United  States). 

No.  19,933.  Gbobob  Tom  Cannon,  Sheep  Street,  Bicester.  A 
compound  medical  animal  soap. 

No.  19,940.  Jambs  Dixon,  33,  Chancery  Lane,  London.  Im- 
provements in  water  filters. 

DeoemliMr  11.— No.  19,947*  Alfbbd  Southaia,  Thomas 
Babclat,  &  WiLniBD  Fbancis  Southall,  7,  Staple  Inn, 
Middlesex. 

No.  19,9^5.  Alfbbd  Julitts  Boult,  333,  High  Holbom,  Mid- 
dlesex. A  new  or  improved  appliance  to  be  used  in  washing 
clothes  (Elizabeth  Lyrham  Maybee,  New  South  Wales). 

XI«o«mb«r  14.— No.  30,156.  Samubl  Mintt,  4,  South  Street, 
Finsbury,  London.  Improvements  relating  to  the  ventilation  of 
sewers  and  to  apparatus  therefor. 

No.  30,337.  WiLHBLM  BoDioBR,  45,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  the  manufacture  of 
soap. 

D«oemb«r  17.— No.  30.343.  Edwabd  Philemon  Timmins,9o, 
Balsall  Heath  Boad,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  An  improved  ash 
sifter. 

No.  30,391.  Cabl  Schmidt,  38,  Soutiiampton  BuUdings,  London. 
Improvements  in  washing  machines. 

Beoomber  80.  —  William  Eckbbslbt,  8,  (Quality  Court, 
London.  Improvements  in  water-waste  prevention  cisterns  for 
supplying  water-closets,  urinals,  and  for  other  analogous  pur- 
poses. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED.— 1888. 
17,509.  Shvttlbworth-Bbown.    Squeegee.    8d. 
17,963.  Wilkinson  A;  Alliott.    Befuse  destrucf 
16,408.  Shabplbs.  Flushing  water-closets.    6d. 
14,663.  RooERS.  Syphon  cisterns.    6d. 
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1,710.  BiDDiouciH.    Treating  refuse  matter.    4d. 

1,863.  Ball.    Flush  bolt.    6d. 

1,198.  Bamsdbit.    Earthenware  pipes.    8cL 

8,399.  H\BBi8  k  Jknkivs.    Yentilatmg  hats.    6d. 
14,165.  Wkihgott.    Waterproof  garments.    6d. 
16,455.  JoNBS.    Covers  for  manhole,  &c.,  openings.    6d. 

9,736.  Bolus.    Water-closets.    6d. 
io»979>  MuHDAT  k  Walkxb.    Flap  valves  for  sewers.    6d. 

8,747.  BxBESFOBD.    Water-closets.    6d. 

The  aboYO  Specifi cations  may  be  bad  from  Messrs. 
Rajner  &  Gassell,  Patent  Agents,  37,  Chancery  Lane,  at 
the  prices  quoted. 

♦ 

NEW    INVENTIONS. 


are  laid  by  mere  guess,  the  advantage  of  this  nsefnl 
but  simple  appliance  will  be  appreciated  by  all  engaged 
in  such  nndertakinga  Its  use  will  prevent  many  dis- 
appointments in  such  work. 

The  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  Indicating  Gradient 
Block  is  Mr.  Irwin  0.  Wallas,  Assoc.  San.  Inst.,  Kilbum, 
N.W. 


THE  "WALLAS"  PATENT  INDICATING 
GRADIENT  BLOCK. 
Tms  invention  is  designed  to  assist  the  sanitary  engineer 
or  builder,  when  laying  drain  pipes,  in  obtaining  a  uniform 
gradient,  and  we  consider  it  a  valuable  appliance.  The 
gradient  blocks  are  made  of  boxwood,  and  as  our  illus- 
tration depicts  and  the  description  intimates,  are  enclosed 
in  a  box  containing  11  accurately  guaged  for  a  fall  from 
1  in  12  inches  to  1  in  70  inches.  When  it  is  considered 
that  a  large  proportion  of  house  drains  at  the  present  day 


BPIRIT  LEVEL 


A  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  Qradient  Block,  11  inches  long;  B> 
a  Section,  d  a  surface  plan,  showine  Gradient  Block  resting 
on  Drain  Pipe,  as  seen  from  ground  level  of  trench.  D  is  an 
elevation,  showing  surface  of  Gradient  Block  perfectly  hori- 
sontal  on  Drain  Pipes  laid  with  a  fall  of  i  in  10  hiches.  E  is  a 
Tiew  of  neat  Purtaole  Mahogany  Case,  containing  11  Gradient 
Blocks,  accurately  guaged  to  Gradients  from  1  in  13  inches  to 
I  in  70  inches,  spMlAlly  adapted  for  House  Drainage  Works. 


DR. 


OVERBEEK  DE  MEYER'S  DISINFECTING 
APPARATUS. 
We  understand  that  the  English  Government  have  had  one 
of  Professor  Overbeek  de  Meyer's  disinfecting  chambers 
erected  in  the  barracks  at  Devonport,  with  a  view  to  a 
further  utilization  of  the  apparatus  if  approved  of.  Mr. 
D.  G.  Bingham  has  now  been  obliged  to  lay  down  plant 
at  Utrecht,  Holland,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  disinfec- 
tors,  owing  to  the  increasing  demands  for  them.  The 
exhibition  of  the  apparatus  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  was  a 
great  success,  and  they  have  been  sent,  amongst  other 
foreign  countries,  to  the  Phillipine  Islands,  Guiana,  and 
Buenos  Ayres.  They  have  also  been  ordered  by  the 
Spanish  Government.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this 
disinfector  is  that  a  small  one  heated  by  gas  is  made  at  a 
cost  of  only  £15,  which  may  be  used  wherever  gas  is 
available.  Besides  being  large  enough  for  disinfecting 
clothing,  this  is  an  admirable  contrivance  for  disinfecting 
letters  and  parcels  coming  from  infected  places.  By 
having  a  manufactory  at  Utrecht,  Mr.  Bingham  hopes  to 
supply  even  a  better  made  article  than  has  hitherto 
been  sent  out. 


Thr  medical  department  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of 
War  has  decided  to  establish  movable  laboratories  of 
toxicological  chemistry  and  bacteriology  attached  to  each 
army  corps.  In  these  laboratories  all  food  supplied  to 
the  troops  will  be  analysed. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  mortality  returns  of 
Bradford  (  Yorks)  for  the  third  quarter  of  1889  were  a  high 
mortality  from  infectious  diseases,  notably  whooping- 
cough,  enteric  fever,  and  diarrhoea,  and  a  low  mortality 
from  consumption  and  diseases  of  the  chest  generally. 

The  town  of  Hove  has  been  singularly  free  from 
zymotic  diseases  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
past  year,  there  having  been  only  2  deaths  within  the 
period  from  the  so-called  fatal  infectious  fevers,  one  of 
which  was  clearly  shown  to  have  originated  outside  the 
boundaries.  Including,  however,  all  cases  registered  as 
such,  the  zymotic  death-rate  has  been  only  0*3  per  1,000 
during  the  9  months  ending  September  30th  last. 

CoufiTT  Boundaries. — The  Local  Government  Board 
have  issued  a  circular  to  county  councils  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  which,  referring  to  the  re-arrangement  of 
boundaries,  they  state  that,  as  the  question  of  areas  will 
have  to  be  considered  and  determined  in  connection  with 
the  constitution  of  district  councils,  it  is  undesirable 
that  there  should  now  be  a  disturbance  of  the  existing 
areas  with  all  the  consequent  adjustment  of  properties 
and  interests,  when,  as  the  result  of  further  legislation, 
it  is  possible  that  the  areas,  if  altered  now,  may  again 
have  to  be  altered  at  no  distant  date.  The  Board  consider, 
therefore,  that  all  action  should  be  deferred. 

The  following  recipes  may  be  found  useful  in  the  pre- 
sent free  food  era : — Birmingham  Soup :  water,  32  gallons  ; 
bones,  481b. ;  peas,  161b. ;  oatmeal,  121b ;  potatoes,  121b.  ; 
carrots,  81b. ;  onions,  61b.  ;  celery  seed,  1  Jd. ;  pepper 
and  salt,  1^.  Egyptian  Soup :  water,  32  gallons ;  lentils, 
401b.  ;  oatmeal,  81b. ;  carrots,  81b.  -.onions,  61b. ;  celery 
seed,  l^d. ;  pepper  and  salt,  l^d.  Pea  Soup ;  water,  82 
gallons ;  bones,  481b. ;  peas,  821b. ;  oatmeal,  81b.  ;  car- 
rots, 81b. ;  onions,  61b. ;  dried  mint,  l^d. ;  pepper  and 
salt,  1^.  Scotch  Soup :  water,  32  gallons ;  bones,  481b. ; 
pearl  barley,  lOlb. ;  rice,  101b. ;  sago,  41b.  ;  carrots,  81b. ; 
turnips,  81b. ;  onions,  61b. ;  parsley,  1  jd. ;  pepper  and 
salt,  l^d.  Each  of  the  above  recipes  makes  nearly 
40  gallons  of  cooked  soup,  or  enough  for  300  children. 
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POLICE    COURT    CASES. 


PUBLIC   HEALTH  ACT  (1876). 

A  Cow  Unfit  for  Food. 

On   Not.   21,  at  the  Derby  Police  Court,  before  the 
Mayor  and  other  magistrates,  Arthur  Cooke,  Ashboum, 
was  summoned  by  Mr.  William  Wilkinson,  Chief  Sanitary 
Inspector,  for  having  in  his  possession,  exposed  for  sale 
for  human  food,  a  cow  which  was  diseased,  unsound, 
unwholesome,   and    unfit    for    such  food. — Mr.  Gadsby 
(Town  Clerk)  appeared  for   the  prosecution;  and  Mr. 
Briggs  for  the  defence. — Mr.  Gadsby,  in  opening  the  case, 
said  the  defendant  was  a  cattle  dealer,  living  at  Ashboum. 
On  Nov.  1  the  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  of  Derby  heard 
that  the  defendant  had  offered  a  cow  for  sale  to  three 
local  butchers.     He  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  Castle 
and  Falcon  Inn,  Morledge,  in  the  yard  of  which  he  found 
a  cow.     It  was  in  a  very  emaciated  condition,  and  he 
had  it  seized.     After  being  seen  by  a  magistrate,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  destroyed.     It  was  afterwards  found  to  be 
suffering  from  tuberculosis,  and  he  would  renaind  the 
Bench  that  any  person  who  ate  the  flesh  of  an  animal  so 
suffering  was  liable  to  contract  the  disease,  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  one  of  the  most  serious  cases  that  had  come 
before  them  for  some  years.     Mr.  Wilkinson,  inspector 
of  nuisances,  said  that  on  Nov.  1  he  went  to  the  Castle 
and  Falcon  yard,  where  he  found  a  man  named  Fletcher 
in  possession  of  a  cow,  which  he  had  purchased  from  the 
defendant.    It  appeared  to  be  in  a  diseased  state,  and  he 
had  it  seized  and  taken  before  Mr.   Bowring,  J. P.,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  destroyed.      The  same  evening  he  wrote 
to  the  defendant  about  it.    In  answer  to  Mr.  Briggs  he 
said  Fletcher,  who  had  bought  the  animal,  was  a  milk 
seller,  but  the  animal  had  very  little  milk  indeed.    If  it 
had  not  been  killed  he  did  not  believe  that  it  would  have 
lived  for  twelve  months.    Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  butcher. 
Market  Hall,  said  that  on  the  date  in  question  defendant 
asked  him  if  he  would  buy  a  cow.     In  answer  to  witness's 
questions,  defendant  said  it  was  <*  a  cow  that  had  got 
some  meat  on  it.'*    He  also  said  that  he  wanted  £4  lOs. 
for  it.     Witness  told  him  that  a  cow  of  that  description 
was  of  no  use  to  him.    Mr.  Thomas  Bancroft,  butcher, 
Market  Hall,  said  he  saw  the  defendant  at  the  Castle 
and  Falcon  Inn.     Cooke  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  buy  a 
beast.    Witness  then  saw  the  cow  in  the  shed,  and  he 
told  the  defendant  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  him.    It  was 
in  very  poor  condition.     In  answer  to  Mr.  Briggs,  witness 
said  he  did  not  know  for  what  purpose  defendant  wanted 
to  sell  the  cow.     He  had  only  once  before  traded  witi^  the 
defendant.      Mr.   Arthur  Chambers,   one    of   the  meat 
inspectors  of  the  borough,  said  he  saw  the  cow  while  it 
was  alive.     She  was  '*  deathly  poor.''    He  also  saw  the 
carcase  after  it  had  been  slaughtered.     The  lungs  were 
diseased,    and    the    animal    had    been    suffering    from 
**  grapes."     The    kidney  and   heart   were    also    much 
diseased.    He  had  never  seen  an  old  milking  cow  in  as 
poor  a  condition  as  this  one.    He  did  not  think  she  would, 
have  lived  for  more  than  a  month  or  two.     Mr.   Iliffe, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  made  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  animal,   which  had  suffered  from  the  last 
stage  of  tuberculosis.     The  carcase  was  very  emaciated. 
He  could  not  say  how  long  the  animal  would  have  lived. 
Mr.  Briggs,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  said  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  upon  the  evidence  submitted  they  could 
draw  the  inference  that  the  defendant  had  effex^ed  the 
animal  for  sale  for  the  purpose  of  food.     Friday  was  not 
a  day  when  cattle  intended  to  be  slaughtered  were  offered 
for  sale.     The  defendant  brought  the  cow  to  Derby  to 
sell,  not  for  human  food,  but  for  milking  purposes.     His 
client  was  a  cattle  dealer,  and  a  most  respectable  man., 
who  had  purchased  the  cow  amongst  others,  and  was 
offering  it  for  sale  in  the  usual  way.   The  Bench  convicted 
the  defendant  in  a  penalty  of  £5  and  costs ;  £7  lis.  6d. 
in  all,  which  he  paid. 

[This  is  the  first  case  in  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  a 
live  animal  has  been  condemned,  and  the  person  exposing 


it  for  sale  fined  for  so  doing..  The  words  of  see  116  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  seem,  howeyer,  large  enough  to 
meet  such  a  case,  as  the  inspector  is  entitled  to  examine 
and  seize  *'  any  animal  "or  "  carcase."  From  the  collo- 
cation of  words  in  the  section,  a  live  animal  is  apparently 
intended,  and  the  conviction  is  therefore  authorized  by 
the  Act  Probably  most  inspectors  have  not  up  till  now 
considered  that  they  had  power  to  seize  live  animala 
For  the  future  we  hope  they  will  be  ready  to  exercise  it 
in  proper  cases,  and  so  give  the  public  a  more  efficient 
protection  against  being  poisoned  by  unwholesome 
food.— Ed.1 

Unbound  Dates. 
At  the  Thames  Police  Court,  Mr.  Anderson,  sanitary 
inspector  of  the  Port  of  London,  applied  to  Mr.  Saunders 
for  an  order  to  destroy  500  tons  of  dates  which  were 
lying  at  the  East  Quay,  London  Docks.  The  dates  were 
all  ready  to  be  sold,  but  they  were  totally  unfit  for  human 
consumption.  The  ship  which  brought  the  dates  here 
had  been  on  fire,  and  the  dates  were  damaged  by  the 
water.  Mr.  Saunders,  having  seen  a  sample,  directed  a 
summons  to  be  issued  against  the  owner  of  the  dates. 

Jesst  Buildino. 
At  Wandsworth,  George  Edwards,  a  builder,  appeared 
to  answer  an  adjourned  summons  at  the  instance  of  the 
Wimbledon  Local  Board,  for  constructing  houses  in  Effra 
Road,  Wimbledon,  without  covering  the  foundations  with 
at  least  six  inches  of  good  concrete.  Mr.  Biron  made  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  premises,  and  remarked  that 
the  buildings  could  easily  be  demolished  with  the  aid  of 
a  toothpick.  He  ultimately  adjourned  the  summons  to 
enable  the  defendant  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Board.  Mr.  Whitfield,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  now 
stated  that  some  concrete  had  been  put  down,  but  very 
inferior  in  its  quality,  and  not  six  inches,  as  required  by 
the  Act.  He  asked  the  magistrate  to  impose  a  substantial 
penalty.  Mr.  Edmunds,  who  represented  the  defendant, 
complained  of  the  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Boar<L 
Mr.  Biron  said  he  did  not  see  any  pressure.  He  saw  people 
doing  their  duty.  It  may  be  that  scamping  had  gone  on 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  officers  were  at  last  idive  to 
their  duty.  The  sooner  it  was  put  an  end  to  the  better. 
He  fined  the  defendant  208.,  with  £2  4s.  costs. 

An  Unwilcome  Witness. 
At  the  Liverpool  Police  Court,  before  Mr.  Edward 
Whitley,  M.P. ,  a  lad  named  John  Williams,  was  charged 
with  playing  pitch-and-toss  on  a  Sunday.  The  defen- 
dant's sister  was  also  summoned  for  having  used  abusive 
language  to  the  police  officer  who  had  the  case  in  hand. 
The  sister  appeared  in  Court,  and  stated  that  in  order  to 
attend  there  that  morning  she  had  been  forced  to  leave 
at  home  a  young  child  of  hers  who  was  dying  of  searlet 
fever.  Another  of  her  children  was  ill  in  the  house  with 
the  same  complaint,  and  the  baby  which  she  had  in  her 
arms  was  also  suffering  from  scarlet  fever.  This  start- 
ling announcement  naturally  caused  an  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion in  the  Court.  The  presiding  magistrate,  considerably 
agitated,  promptly  dismissed  the  police  charges  against  the 
two  defendants,  and  ordered  the  matter  to  be  immediately 
reported  to  the  medical  officer  of  health.  The  constable 
in  the  case  explained  that  when  he  went  to  the  house 
to  serve  the  summons  no  mention  was  made  of  there 
being  sickness  in  the  place,  and  he  was  entirely  unaware 
of  it. 

MARGARINE  ACT  (1887). 
Selling  Mjiboabinb  for  Buttsb. 
The  first  case  under  the  Margarine  Act  in  Bedford 
has  been  heard  before  the  Divisional  Bench,  when 
two  dealers  from  Luton,  named  Gheorge  and  Frank 
Stratton,  father  and  son,  were  chaiged  with  selling 
margarine  unlabelled,  at  Kempston.  It  appeared  from 
the  evidence  that  Superintendent  Quenby  stopped  the 
younger  defendant  and  asked  for  a  quantity  of  the  butter, 
but  when  the  lad  received  such  an  unusual  large  order  he 
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became  Buspioious  and  at  once  said  it  was  margarine, 
at  the  time  taking  a  label  from  his  pocket.  The  lad 
had  sold  a  quantity  of  the  *' butter*^  for  the  past  12 
months,  informing  the  purchasers  that  he  obtained  it 
from  a  farmer  named  Smith,  of  Ampthill,  but  in  oross- 
ezamination  he  admitted  that  he  knew  no  one  of  that 
name.  The  analysis  of  the  *<  butter  *'  showed  that  it  con- 
tained 80  per  cent,  of  fat,  12  per  cent,  of  water  and  curd, 
and  8  per  cent,  of  butter  fat.  The  defendants  were  each 
fined  £1,  and  £1  Is.  costs,  or  one  month*s  imprisonment 


PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS  ON  SANI- 
TARY SUBJECTS  PUBLISHED  SINCE 
DECEMBER  15,  1889. 

{To  h€  had  of  Messrs.  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  5,  King 
Street,  Westntinater,  S.  W,) 

Births,  Ac, — Fifty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
Oeneral  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  in 
England  and  Wales,  being  for  the  year  1888. 
8vo Is.  8d. 

Births,  Ac,  Scotland. — Thirty-third  detailed  Annual 
Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  in  Scotland.  Abstracts  of  1887. 
8to »..     2s.  Id. 

Typhoid. — Mr.  Spear's  Report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  Prevalence  of  Typhoid  Fever  in  the 
Urban  Sanitary  District  of  Longton,  Staffordshire. 
(No.  48) 6d. 

♦ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


iiudi  aUeram  partem. 

[^All  oommunioaHont  mu$t  b^ar  the  tignature  of  th»  vBriUrn,  thouyK 
not  tMOcasarily  /or  publication,'] 

SEWER  V,   DRAIN. 
I  THINK  the  answer  given  to  <'  S.  P.  S."  in  last  number  of 
i>AifiTAKY  Record  is  incorrect. 

I  should  hold  that  the  sewer  described  did  not  belong 
to  the  local  authority,  consequently  sect.  15  of  Public 
Health  Act  will  not  apply ;  but  see  sect.  18  of  same  Act, 
which  excludes  sewers  made  by  private  persons  for  their 
own  profit. 

Biggleswade,  Dec.  31, 1889.  D.  Miller. 

[We  are  sorry  that  our  correspondent  disagrees  with 
our  view  of  the  law.  We  must  refer  him  to  the  defini- 
tions of  "  sewer**  and  **  drain  **  given  in  section  4  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  and  to  the  numerous  cases  which  have 
decided  that  a  drain  which  takes  the  sewage  of  two  or 
more  houses  thereby  becomes  a  sewer.  We  know  of  no 
case  in  wfaich  a  drain  similar  to  that  mentioned  by 
*■  S.P.  S.**  has  been  held  to  be  private  property,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  local  authority  of  responsibility  for  it. — ^Ed.] 


tions  of  sanitary  inspectors  who  may  not  be  in  member- 
ship with  "  The   Association   or  branches,"  as  it  is  a 
question  which  equally  concerns  all  sanitary  inspectors. 
Samuel  G.  Lego, 
January  9,  1890.  Hon.  Secretary. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY 
INSPECTORS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
At  the  adjourned  meeting  held  on  December  21, 1889,  the 
following  resolution  was  received,  and  afterwards  referred 
to  the  Council  for  consideration: — **  That  the  Council  of 
the  R.I.B.A.  be  asked  to  define  the  present  status  of  the 
nanitary  inspector,  and  having  regard  to  the  obvious 
intentions  of  the  Sanitary  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  expe- 
rience of  their  working  since  acquired,  and  the  duties 
actually  devolving  upon  such  officers,  to  further  define 
what  ought  to  be  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the 
said  office.**  The  Council  consider  that  the  step  proposed 
to  be  taken  by  the  resolution  is  of  such  importance,  that 
the  course  suggested  should  not  be  taken  until  it  has 
received  the  sanctiiin  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  body, 
nnd  therefore  measures  are  being  taken  with  that  view. 
The  Council  will  also  be  pleased  to  receive  the  observa- 
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THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE. 
Parkes  Miuetun,  74A,  Margaret  Street,  W. 
At  an  Examination  for  Inspectors  of  NnisaneeB,  held  at  Man- 
Chester,  on  December  ao  and  ai,  30  candidates  presented  them- 
selves. Questions  were  set  to  be  answered  in  writing  on  the  30th, 
and  ihe  candidates  nrere  examined  vivd  voce  on  the  aist. 

The  following  candidates  were  certified  to  be  competent,  aa 
regards  their  sanitary  knowledge,  to  dischai^  the  duties  of 
Iniipeotor  of  Nnisanoes :  - 

Ckmeroii,  Allen,  Newbottle,  by  Fence  Houses. 

Crossley,  James,  Town  Hall,  Salford. 

Dean,  Samuel  Saunders,  Ha^glefcote,  near  Aahby-de-la-Zonch. 

Eddleston.  Thomas,  :54,  Blackburn  Boad,  Great  Harweod, 
Blackburn. 

Gardiner,  Edwin,  58,  Breckfleld  Boad  South,  LiverpooL 

Maclennan,  John,  Carnock  House,  Danfermline. 

Milner,  William,  18,  St.  Paul's  Boad,  Preston. 

Osselton,  Christopher,  Hooghton-le- Spring,  Fence  Houses. 

Bobertson.  John  Shirras,  4,  Belmont  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Sutherland,  Walter,  8,  Yoeias  Street,  Walton,  Liverpool. 

Whitehead,  James,  19,  Bawmamh  Hill,  Parkirate,  Botherham. 

Wood,  Charles  Edward,  99,  Weat^ate,  Wakefield. 
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Established  18 18.— Incorporated  by  Boyal  Charter,  i8a8. 

35,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Ssssiov  1889-90. 

Stubeitts'  Visit,  Wednesday,  January    x^th.    The  Permanent 

Sewage  Work^  at  Crossness,  of  the  London  County  Ck>uncil. 

(South  Eastern  Train  to  Abbey  Wood,  leaving  Charing  Cross  at 

la.aop.m.) 

LOCAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faversliam  Board  of  Guardians,  sitting  as 
the  rural  sanitary  authority,  it  was  decided,  in  reply  to  a  com- 
munication from  the  town  council,  aoting  as  the  urban  authority, 
that  they  could  not  offer  the  council  terms  ujMn  which  they 
would  receive  patients  at  their  infectious  hosplta',  as  they  bad 
only  pro vii  led  Kufficient  accommodation  for  the  rural  district. 
Tbe  Borough  of  Faversham  is  absolutely  without  infectious 
hospital  accommodation.  A  joint  hospital  board  was  formed  a 
ft)W  years  ago.  the  constituent  bodies  being  the  urban  and  rural 
satiitary  authorities.  After  many  meetings  nothing  could  be 
agreed  upon,  and,  owing  to  the  difference  of  opinion,  the  board 
was  dissolved.  In  a  short  time  the  rural  authority  erected  a 
hospital  for  their  diRtrict  on  a  site  given  by  members  of  the  Hall 
family,  but  the  urban  authority  have  shelved  the  matter  from 
tim'4  to  time,  although  their  obliications  have  been  repeatedly 
pressed  on  them  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  following  increase  in  salaries  have  been  made  by  the 
Waterloo  Local  Board:— Mr.  B.  Thompson,  Surveyor,  £335  to 
£350.    Dr.  W.  a  Limrick,  Medical  Oflioer,  £30  to  £40. 


THE    SANITARY   INSTITUTE, 

74a,  MABGABET  STBEET,  W. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  INSPECTORS  OF  NUISANCES. 

Nov.  21  &  22,  1889. 

QuMtion  1.— Describe  briefly  the  sections  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  which  contain  provisions  against  infection. 

.■Iiwirer.— The  tirst  of  these  sections  purports  to  provide  for  the 
compulsorv  disinfection  of  houses  ana  articles  therein  after  the 
medical  officer  of  health  has  certified  that  it  is  necessary. 

On  receipt  of  such  certidcate  the  authority  may  cause  to  be 
served  a  notice  on  the  owner  or  occupier  to  disinfect  within  a 
stated  time,  and  on  non-compliance  may  cause  the  work  to  be 
done  and  sue  for  a  penalty  and  expenses. 

If  the  owner  or  occupier  are  unable  by  poverty  or  otherwise  to 
do  the  work,  the  autixority  may,  if  the  occupier  permits,  do  it  at 
their  own  cost. 

The  compulsory  part  of  the  section  is  useless,  and  in  practice 
the  occupier's  consent  is  in  all  cases  necessary,  for  the  following 


The  authority  cannot  delegate  their  power  to  serve  a  notice ; 
they  only  receive  reports  once  a  fortnight  or  sometimes  once  a 
month,  and  disinfection  to  be  effectual  must  be  immediate. 

The  Act  confers  no  power  of  entry  in  this  case,  therefore  there 
are  no  lawful  means  of  ascertaining  whether  a  nouse  has  been 
disinfected  or  not. 

There  are  other  obstructions  h^i^Mt^al^qjx^  ^e^^:^^dng  of  the 
clause,  but  enough  has  been  8tat«l!r^  (3 
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A  local  authority  may  provide  a  hospital,  an  ambiilance  to  con- 
vey patients  thereto,'  and  disinfecting  apparatus,  in  which 
infected  bedding,  clothing,  &c.,  may  be  disinfected  free  of  charge. 

Under  certain  conditions  stated,  briefly,  where  a  sick  person 
cannot  be  properly  isolated,  such  person  may  be  removed  to 
hospital  by  a  magistrate's  order. 

Penalties  are  provided  for  the  following  offences  :  — 

Exposing  oneself  or  permitting  another  to  be  exposed  in  any 
pubhc  place  while  suffering  from  infectious  disease. 

Giving,  lending,  selling  mfected  articles,  or  transmitting  same 
without  proper  precautions. 

Entering  a  public  conveyance  or  permitting  another  to  enter 
while  suffering  from  infectious  disease  without  notification  to 
driver. 

Driver  so  notified  is  liable  to  penalty  if  he  permits  the  vehicle 
to  be  used  again  without  previous  disinfection. 

Letting  house  or  room  which  has  been  occupied  by  sick  person 
before  a  medical  man  has  certified  that  it  has  been  properly 
disinfected. 

Person  hiring  or  offering  for  hire  house  or  room  where  a  sick 
person  has  lodged  within  the  previous  six  weeks,  if  such  hirer 
on  being  questioned  by  person  seeking  to  hire  as  to  the  existence 
of  such  disease,  gives  a  false  answer.  Imprisonment  may  be 
awarded  in  this  case. 

The  Local  Government  Board  may  make  special  regulations, 
having  the  force  of  law,  where  a  general  epidemic  is  threatened. 

Quettion  8.— Mention  the  provisions  of  the  model  bye-laws  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  relating  to  earth  dlosets,  privies, 
ashpits  and  cesspools. 

Anmaer. — Separate  sets  of  bye-laws  refer  to  periodical  cleansing 
and  to  construction. 
The  intervals  suggested  for  cleansing  are  :— 
For  earth  closets  with  movable  receptacles,  for  all  privies  and 
for  ashpits,  weekly. 

For  earth  closets  with  fixed  receptacles  and  for  cesspools, 
every  three  months. 
The  duty  of  emptying  is  laid  on  the  occupier. 
The  chief  points  treated  of  in  the  building  bye-laws  are  as 
f oUows : — 

Privies  and  closets  of  all  descriptions,  also  ashpits  and  cess- 
pools must  be  weU  ventilated,  one  side  of  every  closet  within  a 
house  must  be  an  outer  wall.  All  receptacles  for  filth,  dust,  or 
ashes,  and  all  cesspools  must  be  of  impervious  materials. 

Excepting  a  water-closet  they  must  not  be  connected  with 
drain  or  sewer. 

Beceptacles  must  be  of  limited  size,  varying  with  the  frequency 
of  collection  of  contents. 

*'  D  traps  "  and  "  containers  "  to  water-closets  are  forbidden. 
Water-closet  basins  must  be  so  formed  as  to  retain  water  for  the 
soil  to  fall  into  clear  of  the  sides. 

Proper  apparatus  must  be  provided  for  flushing  of  water-closets 
and  application  of  deodorant  in  earth  closets,  and  privy  ashpits 
must  be  so  made  that  ashes  can  be  thrown  on  soil. 

Privies,  cesspools,  and  ashpits  must  be  kept  at  a  given  distance 
from  sources  of  supply  of  water  for  drinking,  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, or  for  manufactui-ing  drinks. 

Ashpits  must  have  proper  doors  and  coverings,  cesspools  to  be 
properly  covered. 

Privies,  ashpits,  and  cesspools  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit 
of  easy  removal  of  contents,  and  so  placed  that  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  contents  through  any  building  in  which 
any  i)ersons  live,  work,  or  habitually  assemble. 

Jrloors  of  ashpits  and  privies  must  be  above  the  level  of  adjoin- 
ing ground. 

Soil-pipes  must  be  ventilated  by  a  pipe  of  equal  bore  in  con- 
tinuation thereof,  carried  op  to  a  safe  height  ana  position  without 

avoidable  bends.  

Question  3.— What  is  the  greatest  number  of  persons  that 
should  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  a  dormitory  30  feet  6  ins.  long,  of 
which  the  accompanying  sketch  is  a  cross  section,  and  how  many 
cubic  feet  will  it  contain  ? 

An8ver.—In  fixing  the  number  of  persons 
to  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  sleeping-room  the 
following  points  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration :— 

(i.)  Who  are  the  persons— men,  women, 
or  children,  or  a  mixedl  community,  or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  what  is  their  average 
weight  ? 

(a.)  The  proportion  of  floor  area  to  cubic 
space. 

(3.)  The  means  of  ventilation  and  warm- 
ing. 

(4. )  Deductions  to  be  made  from  the  gross 
cubic  area  on  account  of  room  taken  up  by 
the  bodies  of  sleepers,  furniture,  beds,  bed- 
ding and  any  unventilated  or  ill-ventilated 


12  ft. 


Assuming  that  the  people  to  be  lodged  are  a  fair  average  of  all 
ages  and  sexes,  the  cubic  space  to  bo  allowed  for  each  ought  under 
ordinary  conditions  to  be  1,000  feet,  but  considerations  of  expense 
would  generally  prevent  this  being  eiven.  Three  hundred  feet  is 
the  quantity  specified  in  the  model  bye-laws  for  common  lodghig- 
houses,  and  two  children  under  ten  count  as  one  adult.  This 
scale  may  be  adopted  in  the  present  instance. 

It  is  assumed  tnat  the  room  sketched  will  be  well  ventilated  by 
si>ecial  inlets,  a  fireplace  and  chimney  at  each  end,  and  a  ridge 
ventilator  to  open  and  shut. 

The  proportions  of  cubic  area  to  floor  space  have  to  be 
examined. 


The  floor  space  equals  39)  x  la  s*  474  sq.  feet. 
The  height  is  15}  -t-  9  »  34^  -r  a  =  lai  ft. 
Some  authorities  require  that  floor  area  should  e^nsl  ^  of  the 
cubic  space,  a  condition  which  the  room  under  examination  about 
fultHs,  other  authorities  take  into  calculation  all  space  up  to 
14  feet  from  the  floor  but  none  above. 

Deductions  for  furniture,  bedding,  &c.,  would  in  practice  be  cal- 
culated from  actual  measurement ;  there  being  no  data  to  go  upon 
in  the  present  case,  30  feet  per  head  is  allowed  on  this  account, 
making  in  all  330. 
The  cubic  capacity  of  the  room  will  be — 

area  x  height  «  444  x  xai  =  5,747  cubic  feet. 
The  number  of  persons  to  oe  allowed  to  occupy  the  room  under 
the  conditions  before  stated  will  be— 
330x5747/17 
J330  \ 

—  Say  17  adults  and  one  child  under  ten. 

3447 
33x0 
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QiMstion  4.— In  what  way  may  water  be  polluted  in  the  mains, 
ana  what  precautions  are  necessary  to  prevent  it  ? 

iltiMcer.— Pollution  would  occur  either  through  defective  joints 
in  the  mains  themselves,  or  by  the  open  enduB  of  the  house  ser- 
vice pipes  which  they  supplv. 

It  would  happen  from  either  cause  at  such  times  as  the  mains 
are  partially  empty,  as,  for  instance,  when,  under  the  intermittent 
system  of  supply*  the  water  hat  been  "  turned  off,"  and  the 
draujght  of  water  from  the  lower  jHurt  of  a  main  has  created  a 
partial  vacuum  at  the  upper  end.  At  such  times  sewage  escaped 
from  the  sewers,  aud  coal  gas  from  leaky  oas  pipes,  has  been 
drawn  through  bad  joints  in  the  mains,  and  filth  from  privy  pans, 
and  even  blood  from  slaughter-houses,  besides  foul  air  from 
various  sources  have  been  sucked  in  by  the  servioe  pipes. 

The  adoption  of  the  system  of  "  constant  service  "  (in  its  inte- 
grity) both  diminishes  risk  and  renders  the  detection  of  possible 


sources  of  pollution  more  easv.  By  waste-water  meters  and 
other  applianoes,  defects  in  tne  mains  can  be  localized  and 
amended ;  the  disoonnection  of  water-closet  from  house  service 
b^  "  service  boxes  "  for  the  prevention  of  waste,  the  stron^r 
pipes  and  better  fittings  rendered  necessary,  all  tend  to  diminish 
risk  of  pollution. 

Water  may  be  fouled  in  the  "  dead  ends  "  of  mains  little  used, 
by  the  constant  deposition  of  iron  rust  and  suspended  impurities. 
But  in  a  well-devised  system  the  pipes  will  be  so  laid  as  to  main- 
tain a  constant  circulation  throughout  the  system  or  section  of  a 
system,  and  any  "  dead  ends  "  unavoidably  retained  frequently 
flushed. 


Question  5.— A  house  is  found  to  be  unhealthy,  there  are  occa- 
sionally oflfensive  smells  perceived  both  in  the  basement  and 
upper  rooms.  What  is  the  most  likely  cause  of  this,  and  how 
would  you  proceed  to  investigate  it  P 

iltiswer.— The  most  likely  cause  would  be  some  defect  or  defects 
in  the  drains  or  waste  pipes,  acting  as  inlets  for  foul  air  from  the 
drains  when  the  wind  olew  in  some  particular  direction,  or  at 
times  of  change  of  weather. 

The  smell  might  originate  solely  in  the  basement,  and  thence 
ascend,  or  there  might  be  faults  in  the  waste  pipes  above  as  well 
as  something  wrong  below. 

In  any  case  the  basement  should  be  first  examined  for  dry  traps, 
sinkings  in  floor,  wet  places  in  floor  or  walls,  drauflrhts  of  air 
from  other  than  legitimate  inlets.  A  lighted  taper  is  useful  to 
detect  these  Utter  by  its  flickering. 

Information  should  be  sought  as  to  the  general  lay  of  the 
drains,  possibility  of  existence  of  old  cesspools,  catchpits,  masons' 
dip  traps,  traps  on  the  line  of  drain  interrupting  ventilation.  If 
the  outlet  can  be  got  at,  or  there  is  a  manhole  conveniently  near, 
whitened  water  should  make  its  appearance  soon  after  being 
poured  down  a  gully.  Delay  or  undue  discolouration  shows  that 
there  is  a  sinking  or  a  catchpit  somewhere. 

Examine  whether  sink,  bath,  cistern,  and  lavatory  wastes  are 
properly  disconnected ;  whether  there  is  an  old  pan  closet,  if  the 
drams  are  ventilated ;  sre  there  any  visible  flaws  in  soil  or  waste 
pipes ;  are  the  rain  water  pipes  disconnected ;  is  there  a  soU-pip® 
ventilator,  and  does  it  discharge  safely  outside  the  house  or 
under  the  roof  within.  Smoke  applied  at  the  low  level  ventila- 
ting inlet  should  quickly  appear  at  the  high  level  outlet  if  the 
ventilation  works  properly ;  with  the  outlet  closed,  it  will  b  ■ 
seen  to  issue  from  any  faults  in  the  visible  pipes,  and  may  be 
detected  by  smell  in  dark  comers  below. 

If  it  can  be  convenienthr  done,  the  drains  may  be  tested  by  the 
water-pressure  test,  i.e.  the  outlet  closed,  the  whole  system  filled 
to  as  high  a  level  as  possible,  aud  note  taken  of  any  loss  of  head. 

The  smell  from  peppermint  oil  will  sometimes  escape  where 
smoke  will  not. 

Some  person  other  than  the  inspector  should  pour  it  dt)wn  a 
detachea  gully,  and  follow  up  with  plenty  of  hot  water,  and,  after 
doing  it,  should  stop  where  he  is  or  get  awi^^  altogether,  so  as  not 
to  spoil  the  test  by  carrying  the  scent  about  witii  him.  Or  this 
may  De  avoided  by  using  the  capsules  that  dissolve  in  the  drain. 

Question  6.— What  are  the  possible  causes  of  damp  in  dwelling- 
houses,  and  what  steps  would  you  take  to  remedy  the  defects  ? 

4n*wj«r.— The  walls  of  a  new^r-built  house  are  damp  from  water 
used  in  mixing  the  mortar,  and  also  that  absorbed  by  the  bnou» 
which  are  (or  ought  to  be)  separately  dipped  before  laying,  to 
remove  dust  and  faciUtate  adhesion  of  mortar.  The  house  shoaW 
be  well  dried  and  aired  before  occupation. 
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Where  foimdations  have  been  laid  in  a  wet,  nndrained  sub-soil, 
water  will  be  absorbed,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  efficient  damp 
coarse  will  be  drawn  up  by  capillary  attraction  far  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

This  could  not  occur  where  there  are  proper  building  bye-laws 
efficiently  administered,  when  it  does  tho  site  must  be  drained, 
and  a  damp  course  put  in  by  underpinning. 

Where  a  drain  unprotedced  by  a  relieving  arch,  or  otherwise, 
poooos  through  a  wall  near  its  foot,  the  wall  m  settHng  may  break 
the  pipe  and  the  drainage  wUl  wet  the  wall ;  any  defect  in  a  drain 
laid  near  a  wall  may  have  the  same  effect.  The  wall  of  a  scullery, 
where  the  sink  dxuin  passes  through  by  a  channel  made  in  the 
brickwork,  instead  of  by  an  impervious  pipe,  will  often  be  wet  for 
many  feet  around.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to  relay  and  amend  the 
drains,  keeping  them  if  possible  outside  the  house  altogether, 
and  to  fix  impervious  discharge  pipes. 

Basement  walls  are  liable  to  become  wet  when  in  contact  with 
damp  soil,  even  when  there  nre  drains  and  damp  courses.  In 
this  case  a  "drv  area"  must  be  formed,  either  oy  building  a 
second  thin  wall  outside  and  a  few  inches  away  from  the  main 
walL  or  by  placing  slabs  so  as  to  rest  against  the  wall  at  top,  and 
on  the  groxmd  a  few  incheti  from  the  wall  at  bottom. 

EnKwed  walls,  especially  near  the  sea,  are  rendered  damp  by 
drifting  rain.  They  may  be  protected  by  covering  the  whole  sur- 
face with  slates  nailed  to  battens,  by  rendering  with  cement,  by 
rough  casting,  t.0.  a  coat  of  mortar  set  thick  with  clean,  fine 
gravel,  by  the  application  of  a  silicate  solution,  or  by  tarring  the 
wall.  Some  other  expedients  are  used  abroad  that  need  not  be 
referred  to. 

Walls  are  wetted  for  want  of  proper  spouting,  or  by  a  broken 
spout  or  down  pipe,  by  water  entering  through  a  broken  roof  or 
an  unooped  parapet,  and  by  the  leaking  of  cisterns  and  service 
pipes.    The  remedies  for  these  defects  need  no  explanation. 

Finally  a  wall  may  attxaot  and  retain  damp  if  salt  water  has 
been  used  to  mix  the  mortar.    Avoid  using  it. 

WaDs  purposely  built  hollow,  with  iron  ties  for  bond,  remain 
dry  inside  though  wet  without. 

QxutAion  7.— Describe  the  fixing  of  a  soil-pipe,  showing  by 
sketches  the  various  connections. 


Ansvier.—lt  is  assumed  that  the  drain  head  has  been  brought 
up  to  and  laid  in  the  proper  position,  the  last  pipe,  a  bend,  being 
puused  but  not  fixed. 

The  mode  of  fixing  the  soil-pipe  differs  with  the  material  used 
and  the  position  of  the  pipe.  A  lead  pipe  requires  to  be  sup- 
ported at  frequent  intervals  (3  or  4  feet),  and  so  must  be  entirely 
supported  by  the  waU;  with  iron  pipe,  the  intervals  may  be 
greater,  each  pipe  is  about  6  or  7  feet  long,  and  is  8upi>orted  at 
its  head.  An  iron  pipe  might  with  advantage  be  supported  by  a 
foot  resting  on  a  firmly  founded  stone  slab.  This  is  inadmissible 
with  lead  from  its  liability  to  **  creep,"  that  is  to  expand  with 
heat,  its  weight  preventing  it  regaining  its  position  on  contrac- 
tion. For  this  reason  also,  frequent  points  of  support  are  needed. 
Lead  pipes  are  6  to  13  feet  long,  and  should  be  supported  at  every 
3  or  4  feet. 

The  pipe,  whether  of  lead  or  iron,  being  temporarily  adjusted  and 
supported  in  its  place,  the  bottom  meeting  but  not  resting  on  the 
dram  head ;  tiie  loui  "  tacks  "  a  a  a  are  spiked  to  the  wall  tf  the 
pipe  be  of  lead,  or  spikes  driven  through  tne  ears  attached  to  the 
iron  collarn  b  b  b.  In  eood  work  the  spikes  would  be  driven  into 
wooden  plugs  let  into  holes  bored  in  the  bricks,  bu^  they  are  often 
driven  into  the  mortar  joint. 

Lead  pipes  are  joine<l  together  by  **  wiped  "  joints  ccCt  iron 
pipes  by  a  spigot  and  socket  joint  packed  tdth  red  lead  and  hemp, 
or  (especially  if  the  soil-pipe  must  be  inside)  run  with  lead  and 
"  batted."  These  joints  are  too  often  very  imperfectly  secured 
by  putty. 

unless  the  iron  socket  be  well  filled  and  the  joint "  weathered," 
the  head  will  be  split  by  frost. 

The  pipes  are  fixed  in  succession  to  the  top. 

There  are  other  methods  of  fixing,  as  by  flanged  joints  resting 
on  plates  let  into  a  "  raglet,"  or  comer.;  the  above  described  are 
the  most  common. 

The  joining  of  soil-pii>e  to  the  stoneware  of  closet  needs  great 
care.  A  lead  trap  joined  to  a  lead  branch  or  a  lead  soil-pipe 
admits  of  all  loints  being  securely  wiped ;  where  stoneware  joins 
metal,  or  lead  joins  iron,  failures  from  unequal  contraction  and 
expansion  have  to  be  guarded  against.  A  '*slip"  joint  is  often 
made  between  lead  and  iron,  i.e.  the  lead  opened,  the  iron  pipe 
inserted,  and  joint  made  good  with  hemp  and  red  le^d.  A  flanged 
joint  with  an  elastio  disc  between,  and  screws  to  draw  flanges 
together,  is  better,  or  a  rubber  band  may  be  used  over  a  red  lead 
joint,  either  with  or  without  a  compressing  band  of  metal 
tightened  by  screws. 

The  pipe  beinsr  otherwise  fixed  complete,  the  drain  head  is 
removed,  cleaned,  and  joints  made  good  at  either  end.  One  way 
of  doing  this  is  shown  at  d,  applicable  for  either  iron  or  lead, 
another  at  e,  where  a  lead  pipe  is  made  to  enter  the  stoneware, 
and  a  flange  meets  the  stoneware  shoulder.  Melted  resin,  resin 
and  brickdust,  sulphur,  or  cement  may  be  used  to  make  good, 
most  frequently  cement.  A  bit  of  paper  or  hemp  should  be  used 
with  joint  d  to  prevent  the  cemeirt  getting  mslde. 

Queaiion  8.— In  what  circumstances,  when  proceeding  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1895,  is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  a  nuisance 
is  injurious  to  health  P 

Antfwtr, — Such  proof  is  not  necessary  tmder  any  circumstances. 
A  standard  work  of  reference  on  sanitary  law  says  that  it  is,  and 
this  view  has  frequently  been  adopted  by  magistrates  and  by  the 
Clerks  of  Sanitary  Autliorities. 

It  may,  however,  be  shown  from  the  Act  itself  that  this  opinion 
is  incorrect,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  there  is  a  legal 
decision  on  the  subject. 

That  the  term  "  nuisance,"  as  used  in  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  does  not  of  necessity  mean  something  "  injurious  to  health" 
may  be  clearly  seen  from  a  part  of  the  scavenging  clauses.  Under 
these  clauses  it  is  a  punishable  offence  for  any  person  to  keep  a 
pw  in  a  dwelling-house  "so  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to  any  person. " 
Clearly  this  is  a  "nuisance"  which  need  not  be  injurious  to 
health,  for  there  is  no  reference  to  health  in  the  clause  at  all. 

The  so-called  ''definitions  of  nuisance,"  in  sect.  91,  refer  to 
(i.)  any  premises  in  such  state ;  (3.)  any  pool,  ditch,  Ac.,  so  foul ; 
(%,)  any  animal  so  kept  as  to  be:  (4.)  any  accumulation  which  is 
'^a  nuisance  "  or  "  injurious  to  health." 

Immediately  foUowing  are  named  certain  offences  which  are 
"  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health."  The  words  of  this  section, 
"  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,"  have  been  inten>reted  to  mean 
"  nuisance  and  injurious  to  health."  If  this  is  riirht,  the  words 
next  following  would  mean  "  dangerous  and  injurious  to  hoalth." 
But  such  a  reading  is  absurb. 

The  words  "nuisance  or  injurious  to  health"  occur  again  in 
the  "  Offensive  Trades  "  clauses. 

In  a  prosecution  instituted  under  these  clauses  in  which 
"  nuisance  "  was  allegred,  the  cose  was  dismissed  because  no  proof 
was  given  that  the  nmsance  was  "  injurious  to  health." 

On  an  appeal  the  judge  ruled  that  the  words  of  the  Act  were  to  be 
understood  in  a  disjunctive  and  not  in  a  conjunctive  sense,  that 
a  "nuisance"  was  one  offence,  and  something  "injurious  to 
health"  anoth<)r  and  a  separate  offence,  that  there  mi^ht  be 
nuisance  and  yet  nothing  injurious  to  health,  and  viae  vwai. 

Further,  that  ai^  indictment  alleging  something  to  be  "a 
nuisance  and  injurious  health  "  would  be  bad  as  aJleging  two 
separate  offences. 

Doubtless  this  ruling  would  hold  good  and  applicable  to  other 
parte  of  the  Act  worded  in  a  precisely  similar  manner. 

Qutfstton  9.— Mention  some  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  Privy  CouncU's  Milkshops,  IMri^i;' Sna^owsheds  Order 
of  X885.  ^ 
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^tMvwr.— Cowkeepers  axxd  milksellen  to  be  registered  by  the 
looal  attthoritv  of  tne  district  in  which  they  carry  on  their  trade. 

Cowsheds,  dairies,  and  milkshops  most  be  properly  yentilated 
and  lighted,  and  have  proper  arrangments  for  water  supply, 
cleansing,  and  draining. 

No  person  suffering  from  infectious  disease,  or  in  a  condition 
to  communicate  infection,  may  take  any  part  whatever  in  the 
production,  disMbution,  or  storage  of  milk,  or  handle  any  milk 
vessels. 

It  is  unlawful  to  occupy  as  such  any  milkshop  or  dairy  having 
within  it,  or  in  direct  communication,  any  water-closet,  privy, 
or  cesspool,  a^ter  the  expiration  of  a  month's  notice  from  the 
looal  authority. 

Local  authorities  may  frame  regulations  for  insnection  of 
cattle,  for  securing  cleanliness  of  mdlk  shops  and  muk  vessels, 
and  for  prevention  of  infection. 

Milk  nom  a  diseased  cow  must  not  be  mixed  with  other  milk, 
or  sold  or  used  for  human  food ;  unless  first  boiled  it  must  not  be 
used  for  food  for  animals. 

Power  of  entjry  is  conferred  on  the  local  authority  by  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Animals  Act. 

Qnedion  10.— What  powers  have  inspectors  of  nuisances  with 
reference  to  offensive  street  gullies  ana  sewer  ventilators,  house 
refuse,  removal  of  manure  from  mews,  and  general  scavenging  ? 

iinmo0r.— This  depends  upon  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
powers  is  used.  Except  for  the  purpose  of  seisure  of  unsound 
food  the  inspector  has  no  power  (properly  so  called)  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  that  is,  the  power  of  taUng  independent 
action. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  an  inspector  is  endowed 
with  some  power  under  the  scavenging  clauses  to  enable  him  in 
an  urban  distarict  to  procure  the  summary  removal  of  accumula- 
tions such  as  manure  in  mews,  house  refuse.  Ac.,  but  on  closer 
examination  it  will  be  seen  that  he  can  only  serve  a  notice  to 
remove  in  34  hours ;  no  penalty  is  attached  to  non-compliance 
with  such  notice  *-  hatever. 

The  power  of  seisure  and  sale  of  the  offensive  matter,  which 
alone  would  make  the  clause  effective,  is  vested  in  the  authority, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  enabling  this  power  to  be  dele- 
gated. 

The  only  other  power  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  with  reference 
to  the  matters  named  in  the  question,  is  the  power  of  reporting 
to  the  Authority  a  thing  which  anyone  else  may  do.  Nuisances 
from  street  gulhes,  sewer  ventilators,  house  refuse  and  manure, 
would  be  reported  as  nuisances ;  also  would  be  reported  any 
breaches  of  the  several  bye-laws  requiring  periodical  removal  of 
house  refuse  (where  the  work  is  not  done  by  the  authority)  or  of 
manure  from  mews,  where,  in  the  case  of  mews,  the  authority  have 
either  made  bye-laws  or  given  notice  under  the  scavenging 
clauses  of  the  Public  Health  Act  for  periodical  removal. 

Bemoval  of  house  refuse  where  done  by  the  authority  is  a  work 
for  the  prevention  of  nuisance,  and  as  such  an  inspector  may, 
under  the  General  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  fixing 
the  duties  of  his  office,  be  called  upon  to  supervise. 

With  general  scavenging,  by  which  is  understood  to  be  meant 
road  scavenging,  the  inspector  has  nothing  whatever  to  do ;  it  is 
the  surveyor's  Dusiness  if  the  authority  be  a  road  authority  or 
employ  a  surveyor. 

A  rural  inspector  might  be  appointed  to  act  as  surveyor  for 
this  or  anv  other  purpose  of  supervision  of  works  of  a  rural 
authority,  but  if  so  ne  acts  as  surveyor  and  not  as  inspector ;  the 
offices  and  their  duties  are  essentially  separate  and  distinct, 
notwithstanding  that  they  may  be  held  by  one  person. 


EXAMINATION    FOR    INSPECTORS    OP 

NUISANCES. 

Manchester,  Decbmbeb  20  ft  21,  1889. 

Quetlion  I. —Give  a  list  of  the  several  Acts  which  are  connected 
yrith  the  duties  of  a  sanitoiy  inspector. 

-4n»i«5r.— The  Pubbc  Health  Act,  1875 .  Parts  relating  to  sewer- 
age and  drain  ige ;  privies,  water-closets,  Ac. ;  scavenging  and 
cleansing;  water  supply;  cellar  dwellings  and  lodging-houses; 
nuisances ;  offensive  trades ;  unsound  meat,  ^.  ;  infectious 
diseases  and  hospitals. 

llie  Public  Health  Water  Act,  1878. 

Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

CJontatfiou^  Diseases  Animals  Act,  so  far  as  regards  milkshoiw, 
cowsheds,  and  dairies. 

Canal  Boats  Acts,  1877-84. 

Margarine  Act,  1887. 

Sale  of  Horse-flesh  Act,  1889. 

Bivers  PoUutiou  Prevention  Act. 

Hop  Pickers'  and  Fruit  Pickers'  Acts. 

i^}teiiinn  8.— State  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  Milk- 
shops,  Dairies,  and  Cowsheds  Order  of  the  Privy  Council,  June 
1885,  and  mention  any  points  that  should  be  specially  provided 
for  by  bye-laws  under  t£io  order. 

AnBieer.—See  reply  to  Question  9  Examination  of  November  ai. 

QuegtioH  3.— What  is  the  superficial  area  of  the  accompanying 
figure? 

What  is  the  largest  number  of  adults  that  should  be  allowed  to 
sleep  in  a  room  of  this  sixe  and  shape  on  i>lan,  and  10  ft.  6  in. 
high. 


PLAN    OF    ROOM. 

iinsioer.— Bead  reply  to  (^estion  3,  Examination  of  November  m. 
Area  14'  6"  x  34'  —  3'  x  1'  6"  =  $a3\'. 
Cubic  contents  343^  x  lo)  =  3607  . 
Number  of  inmates  3607  -r  330  =  11  nearly. 

X4'5  343*5  330^3,607/11 


343'5 


io'5 

1717s 
343SO 

3606-75 


^3,63oV 


QttMtion  4.— In  what  ways  may  water  become  polluted  after 
deUverr  into  houses  (a)  under  constant  service ;  (h)  under  hiter- 
mittent  service  ? 

Anncer,~The  manner  in  which  water  in  house  pipM  msy  be 
polluted  by  the  open  ends  of  temporarily  empty  pipes,  either 
under  the  constant  or  intermittent  system,  is  desoxibed  in  reply 
to  Question  4,  Examination  of  November  ao.  Water  delivered  07 
intermittent  service  ia  also  liable  to  be  polluted  in  the  cistam  or 
other  vessels  used  for  storage. 

Such  cisterns  are  frequently  placed  in  dark  confined  places 
where  they  cannot  be  conveniently  got  at  for  inspection  or 
cleansing,  or  are  exposed  to  pollution  from  soot,  dust,  or  by  mice, 
rats,  or  birds  falling  in  and  getting  drowned.  They  are  rarely  if 
ever  cleansed  in  any  case. 

The  overflow  pipe  may  go  direct  into  a  drain ;  the  head  of  a 
soil-pipe  has  been  sometimes  brought  up  through  tiie  cistern,  and 
utilized  for  an  overflow.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  water  will 
absorb  foul  grases  from  the  drains. 

The  cistern  mav  be  used  for  water-closet  service  as  well  as  for 
house  supply,  and  so  be  liable  to  pollution. 

In  very  poor  neighbourhoods  water  is  stored  in  wooden  casks 
or  tubs,  and  sometimes  in  the  most  unlikey  and  improper  of 
house  utensils. 

Water  may  take  up  lead  from  new  and  unprotected  lead  service 
pipes,  especially  if  it  be  very  pure  and  soft,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
certain  moorland  waters,  oontain  acids. 

Extensive  corrosion  frequently  occurs  about  the  water-line  of 
lead  lined  cisterns,  and  being  dissolved  renders  the  water  un- 
wholesome. 

(iuniion  5.— To  what  points  would  you  specially  direct  your 
attention  in  inspecting  tne  drainage  and  sanitary  fittings  of  a 
dwelling-house  P 

Avnrer.— For  points  to  be  looked  to  in  inspecting  an  old  system 
of  drainage,  see  reply  to  Question  5,  Examination  of  November  m. 

New  drains  shoula  be  inspected  before  ^ey  are  covered  up, 
tested  by  water  pressure,  and  all  defects  amended  before  filling 
in. 

The  stoneware  pipes  should  be  straight,  sound,  non-porous, 
truly  cvlindrical,  tne  ooUars  whole,  and  made  as  part  of  the  pipe, 
not  put  on  afterwards. 

The  drains  should  be  laid  in  straight  lines,  with  a  uniform 
gradient,  minimum  fall  i  in  40  for  4-inch,  i  in  60  for  6-iiioh  pipe ; 
a  smaller  pipe  opening  into  a  larger  one  above  invert  of  the 
latter. 

Junctions  to  join  by  sn  easy  bend  indirection  of  flow  of  stream, 
bmids  where  unavoidable  formed  by  an  easy  curve ;  if  they  cannot 
be  formed  in  floor  of  a  man-hole  at  least  put  in  a  cleaning  can. 

Pipes  to  be  bedded  in  concrete,  or  at  least  in  ffood  puddle, 
loints  preferably  of  cement,  well  worked  in  over  gasket  rammed 
into  socket  Trenches  to  be  very  carefully  filled  to  avoid  damage 
to  pipes  or  Joints. 

A  syphon  bend  to  be  fixed  as  near  sewer  as  possible,  and  on  the 
house  side  of  it  a  ventilating  shaft  for  inlet,  the  outlet  to  be  a 
pipe  carried  from  drain  head  abovn  eaves  of  house,  and  ending 
awa  V  from  skylight  or  garret  windows. 

All  openings  Into  {drains  to  be  outside  house,  except  that  firom 
a  properly  trapped  water-closet. 

Soil-pipe  not  less  than  4  inches  diameter  carried  up  as  ventila- 
tor, full  bore  without  bends,  may  serve  to  ventilate  drains;  a 
separate  shaft  is  better. 

Water-closets,  sinks,  baths,  urinals,  and  lavatories  to  be  placed 
against  an  outer  wall  (except  for  water-closets) ;  their  wastes  to 
have  lead  bends  to  form  trap  and  to  discharge  in  the  open  air 
18  inches  from  a  trapped  gully.  Bain  water  down  spouts  to 
discharge  similarly. 

If  part  of  drain  must  run  under  house,  a  cast-iron  pipe  carried 
through  above  floor  level  is  a  better  arrangement  than  stonewara 
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pipes  below  floor,  bedded  in  concrete,  as  sanctioned  bj  Model 
Bye-lAws. 

Whore  water-closetfl  one  above  the  other  discharge  into  the 
same  soil<pipep  a  ventilating  pipe  must  be  taken  off  from  near  the 
higher  part  of  junction  to  prevent  tiie  flush  of  upper  closets 
breaking  water  seal  of  traps  of  lower  ones. 

(hudion  6.— How  do  you  recognise  unwholesome  meat,  fish, 
and  vegetables,  and  what  are  the  powers  under  which  they  can 
be  seised  and  condemned  ? 


Anmeer. — Princinslly  by  appearance  and  smell.  Unwholesome 
meat  has  frequently  a  moist,  sodden  appearance,  want  of  firmness 
to  the  touch,  an  u.unsual,  or,  in  cases  of  commencing  deoomp<Msl- 
Uon,  a  bad  smell,  and  may  be  green  in  parts. 

A  knife  driven  in  to  the  hilt  will  meet  with  unequal  resistance, 
and  on  heine  withdrawn  may  smell  badly.  Doubtful  odoor  may 
be  developed  iato  one  decidedly  bad  by  chopping  up  a  portion  and 
soaUn^T  it  in  hot  water. 

Trimming  of  a  joint  or  carcase  in  unusual  places  indicates  that 
signs  of  disease  have  been  removed ;  the  liver  and  lungs  should 
be  searched  for  and  examined  for  disease,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
cow  killed  after  calving,  the  udder. 

Unsound  fish  will  be  soft  and  flabby,  the  eye  sunk,  the  gills  will 
have  loo^  their  bright  fresh  appearance  and  smell  suspiciously  ; 
there  may  be  a  slight  greenness  over  the  internal  organs  showing 
commencing  deoompdution. 

Vegetables  may  deteriorate  very  considerably  before  showing 
podtdve  signs  of  unwholesomeness,  especially  those  kinds  as  cab- 


bage, Ac,  which  can  be  freshened  up  with  water.    Bad  smell  or 
discolouration  both  show  oommencini 
tifs"  seizure. 


nog  decomposition,  and  jus- 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  medical  officern 
of  health  or  inspectors,  either  alone  or  by  an  assistant,  may  seize 
and  carry  before  a  justice  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the 
Act  (but  none  not  included  therein). 

The  food  must  be  exposed  for  sule,  or  deposited  in  some  place 
and  intended  for  human  food.  A  cart  conveying  meat,  Ac,  is  a 
"  place  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  It  is  the  justice  who 
condemns,  and  not  the  officers  or  any  veterinary  surgeon  called 
in  to  strex^hen  the  case. 

He  must  himself  be  of  opinion  that  the  food  is  unsound  ;  the 
case  may  he  dismissed  if  the  condemning  justice  admits,  on  being 
called  as  a  witness,  that  he  was  guided  solely  by  the  opinions  of 
others. 

Under  the  Markets  and  Fairs  Clauses  Act.  a  market  inspector 
may  seize  any  unwholesome  provisions  wnatever  bn^nght  to 
luarket. 

He  is  not  limited  to  certain  things,  and  as  it  Is  an  offence 
to  sell,  as  well  as  to  expose  for  sale,  prosecution  is  not  barred,  as 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  by  the  fact  that  an  article  being 
already  sold  cannot  be  seized  while  exposed  for  sale. 

QM«s(ioi»  7.— Enumerate  what  are  considered  infectious  di. 
seases.  Describe  the  method  of  completely  disinfecidng  an 
infected  room  and  its  contents. 

ilfmeer.— Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  Notification  of 
Infectious  Disease  passed  last  year  any  communicable  disease 
may  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  be  declared  infectious  by  a  local 
authority. 

The  ^irliamentary  Select  Committee  of  i88a  on  Police  and 
Sanitary  Begulations  recommended  that  for  the  purpose  of 
notittcatioxi  the  following  diseases  ahould  be  declared  infectious  :— 

Small-pox,  cholera;  typhus,  typhoid,  scarlet,  relapsing, 
continued,  and  puerperal  fevers ;  scarlatina,  and  diph^eria. 

Some  authorities  who  procure  1  Special  Notification  Acts  prior 
t3  the  passing  of  the  gena»l  Act  of  last  session  have  added  to  the 
above  ust  measles,  whooping-couKh,  nnd  erysipelas. 

Many  other  diseases  are  infectious,  a**  influenza,  german 
measles,  ehickc-pox,  aU  oommon  in  England,  but  not  generally 
regarded  as  dangerous. 

Tubercular  consumption  is  communicable  in  several  waj-s,  and 
miriit  fairly  to  be  classed  as  infections. 

The  contents  of  an  infected  room  requiring  treatment  will  (or 
may)  include:  — 

1.  Beds,  mattrease-t,  and  bed  and  body  linen  fouled  by  the 
discharges  of  the  patient. 

2.  Carpets,  curtains,  hangings,  clothes,  and  beddinir  possibly 
infected,  but  not  foul  or  wet. 

3.  Furniture. 

Foul  beds  and  mattresses  are  difficult  to  purify,  it  is  best  to 
bum  them. 
Foul  linen  of  little  value  mav  be  disposed  of  in  the  same 
if   it   is  to  be  kep^;  it  should    be  soaked  in  water 


containing  chloride  of  lime,  2  ounces  to  a  gaUon,  washed,  and 
well  boiled. 

Articles  in  class  2  may  be  purified  in  a  disinfector ;  an 
apparatus  in  which  steam  is  used  is  the  best,  and  they  are 
superseding  dry  heat. 

The  articles  must  be  dry  when  put  in. 

If  stained  articles  are  put  in  the  heat  will  fix  the  stains  ;  for 
this  reason,  disinfection  by  washing  and  I  oiling  (which  is  perfectly 
effective)  is  Recommended  for  fouled  linen. 

Whatever  i<«  taken  from  the  house  must  be  removed  in  a  closed 
van,  or  otherwise  so  as  to  prevent  chance  uf  exposure. 

The  room  itself  should  be  fumigate*  1  with  sulphur  (t  lb.  to  each 
1,000  cub.  ft.),  and  kept  closed  at  least  1 2  hoars.  It  should  be  then 
thrown  open  to  the  wind  aud  air  and  thoroughly  ventilated  ;  the 
walls  cleared  of  paper  and  scraped,  the  paper  and  scrapings  must 
be  burnt  in  the  room,  the  walls  ana  ceiling  are  then  lime- 
washed. 


it  is  usual  to  wash  all  woodwork,  floors,  doors,  windows, 
skirtings,  and  furniture  with  water  containing  carbolic  acid ;  but 
the  only  sure  germicide  is  bichloride  of  mercury,  one  part  to 
5,ooo  of  water.  To  ensure  its  taking  effect  a  jnrevious  washing 
with  water  is  necessary. 

Bicliloride  of  mercurv  is  intensely  poisonous,  and  should  be 
used  with  great  care  and  under  skillea  advice. 

QttMtion  8.— State  the  6hief  provisions  of  the  Model  Bye-Laws 
of  ^e  Local  Government  Boara,  with  reference  to  the  trade  of  a 
gut-scraper,  blood-boiler,  feUmonger,  and  soap-boiler. 

yin«iper.— Out-scrapers  and  fellmongers  are  subject  to  very 
fctringent  rules  as  to  cleanliness. 

Floors  to  be  cleared  of  refuse  daily,  and  thoroughly  cleansed, 
all  waste  material  placed  in  closed  vessels,  and  removed  from  the 
premises  promptly. 

The  water  in  tanks  and  other  receptacles  used  by  a  felhnonger 
to  be  frequently  changed,  and  decomposed  skins  promptly 
removed. 

In  blood  boiling  and  soap  boiling  offensive  vapours  are  given  off 
which  must  be  either  discnarged  at  such  a  height  as  to  cause  no 
offence,  or,  as  an  alternative,  passed  through  fixe  either  with  or 
without  nravious  condensation. 

Blood-boilers  and  soap-boilers  must  store  their  materials  in 
such  manner  as  to  prevent  the  emission  of  offensive  effluvia ;  the 
gut-scraper  must  keep  all  nndriedguts  in  a  closely-covered  non- 
absorbent  receptacle. 

Fellmongers^  and  gut-scrapers'  floors,  ceilings,  Ac.,  to  be 
periodicallv  lime-washed ;  the  former  twice,  the  latter  four  times 
a  year. 

The  bye-laws  for  all  four*  trades  have  similar  clauses,  requiring 
that  drains  shall  be  kept  in  good  order ;  that  the  officers  or  any 
committee  of  the  authority  shaU  be  admitted  at  all  reasonable 
hours ;  and  for  penalties  for  breaches  of  the  rules. 

auestion  9.— Describe  the  relative  advantages  of  water-closets, 
of  the  ppil  system  for  the  removal  of  excreta. 

Anmee'-.—Bj  the  water-closet  system  excreta  are  removed  out 
o^  the  house  and  off  the  premises  at  once :  with  pails  ^e  con- 
tents are  stored  for  a  time,  removal  is  generally  weekly ;  more  or 
less  effiuvia  is  given  off  meanwhile,  and  disease  germs  retained  so 
as  sometimes  to  cause  danger  to  health. 

Pails  are,  or  ought  always  to  be,  outside  the  house,  nuisance 
and  danger  are  thus  minimised ;  the  water-closet,  as  usually  con- 
structed, has  an  opening  directly  oommunicating  with  the  drains, 
and  placed  within  the  house,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  watcor 
seal  of  the  trap  being  broken,  or  should  there  be  a  faulty  joint 
between  trap  and  soil-pipe,  sewer  gas  may  be  introduced  into  the 
dwelling. 

Where  middens  must  be  abolished,  pails  are  less  costly  to 
house-owners  to  provide  (though  more  expensive  to  the 
Corporation  to  work),  and  for  this  reason  are  more  willing]^ 
adopted  by  property  owners. 

Both  systems  are  liable  to  abuse  by  poor  and  reckless  tenants ; 
anv  form  of  water-closet  may  be  choked  and  rendered  unwork- 
able ;  pans  are  wrongly  used  as  receptacles  for  liquid  sewage. 

It  is  ( asier  to  t  et  right  anything  wrong  with  the  pans,  than 
it  is  to  put  m  order  a  choked  water-closet. 

Pails  cannot  \*e  used  in  crowded  towns  where  there  is  no  space 
outside  the  dwellings  to  set  them. 

Water-closets  are  inapplicable  to  rural  districts  without  a 
a  regular  water  service  or  proper  sewers. 

In  such  places  th«>  use  of  dry  earth,  if  the  tenants  wiU  take  the 
trouble,  quite  prevents  nuisance. 

In  towns  nuisance  from  pails  may  be  diminished  by  the  use  of 
the  Goux  system,  which  consists  in  lining  the  pan  with  any 
fibrous  absorbent  material  cheaply  obtainable. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  a  weU  constructed  and  properly 
placed  water-closet  is  the  best  form  of  closet  where  circum- 
stances admit  of  its  beiog  used  -,  the  pail  closet  is  ^e  next  best 
where  there  must  be  either  a  midden  or  a  pan. 

Under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  it  is  better  than 
a  midden. 

♦ 

APPOINTMENTS. 


Mkdicai.  Officers  of  Health. 

Atxinbon,  Francis  Edward,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.£ng.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Craven 
Combined  Districts,  which  will  include  the  new  district  of 
Sedbergh. 

BowMAY,  Albert,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  Calstock  District  of  Tavi- 

Brown,  John,  M.D.Vict..  B.S  ,  D.S.Sc.,  T..B.C.P.Lond.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Borough  of 
Bacup,  aud  Phyaician  to  the  Sourh^  Fever  Hospital. 

BuBKiTT.  J.  Colley  Smyth,  M.D.  and  M.C.L.Irel..  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Whitwick  Urban 
Authority. 

Corcoran,  Thomas,  L.B.C.S.L,  L.A.H.Dub.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Loughborougn 
Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Dr.  W.  Orimes  Palmer, 
deceased. 

Jackson,  J.,  L.B.C.P.Edin.  and  L.M.,  F.B.C.S.Edin.,  Ac.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Denholme 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
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JOLLT,  Sydney  Blake,  M.B.Cantab.p  M.B.C.S.Eng..  L.S.A.,  haa 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Lewisham 
District. 

Kbmfb,  Arthur  Wicrhtman,  M.B.C.P.Edin.,  L.  and  L.H., 
M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  Budlei^h-fialterton  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
at  the  usual  salaiy  and  terms. 

LAVxaicK,  J.  T.  B.,  M.B.a]as.,  CM.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  HinderweQ  Urban  Sanitary  District, 
vice  J.  Valentine  Laverick,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  L.F.P.S.01as., 
L.B.C.P.£din.,  resigned. 

Livo,  Charles  A.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Colchester  Port  Sanitary  District. 

MsLLBB,  Charles  Booth,  L.B.C.P.Edm..  L.M.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A., 
has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Cow- 
bridge  Dismct  of  the  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Sural  Sani- 
tary Authority. 

MuzL,  William,  M.D.Aberdeen.  M.B.,  CM.,  has  been  ze-appointed 
Medical  Officer  for  the  EirkbT.M.oorside  Bural  District. 

Oates,  J.  H.,  M.B.CS.Eng.,  L.B.C.P.£din.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  for  Soothill  Nether,  Dewsbuzy  Union. 

Bahdall,  Wyndham,  L.B.CP.£din.,  M.B.CS.£ng.,  has  been 
appointed  bv  the  Bridgend  Bural  Sanitary  Authority  Medical 
Officer  for  tne  Bridgend  District,  at  £75  a  year. 

BODBN,  Percy  Austin,  M.B.Aber.,  CM.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Droitwich  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  at  a  salary  of  £m  per  annum. 

BoesRS,  George  Arthur,  M.B.CS.Eng  ,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Limehouse 
District. 

Btoatb,  Brougham  Robert,  M.B.Durh..  M.B.CS.Enff..  L.S.A., 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Parish  of  St.  GeorKe.in.the-East. 

Still,  Oeorge  Cardno,  M.B. Aber.  and  CM.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Shepshed  Urban  SiEinitary 
Authority. 

Stzrliho,  Alexander  Williamson,  M.D..  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Grays,  vict  S.  J.  J.  Kirby,  M.D., 
resigned. 

Thomsob,  Theodore,  M.B.Lond.,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.CS.Edin.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Sheffield 
Town  Council,  at  a  salary  of  £joo  per  annum. 

Wallis,  p.  £.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.B.CP.Edin.,  appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  East  Grinstead  Urban  District. 

Wrttb,  Andrew,  M.D.Aber.,  M.B.,  CM.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Merthyr  Cvnog  Bural 
Sanitary  Autiiority,  vice  Dr.  J.  Williams,  resigned. 

WoLYBBSOH,  Thomas.  L.B.CP.Edin.,  M.B.C.S.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  tor  the  and  District  of  the  WoWer- 
hampton  Union. 

Wood,  ft.,  M.D.St.  And.,  M.B.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Driffield  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority,  at  a  salary  of  £80  per  annum. 

Poob-Law  Medical  Opficebs. 

Babfokd,  a.  M.,  M.B.C.S..  L.B.C.P.Lond..  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  Bracknell  Union  ana  District,  Berks,  vico 
Thomas  Croft,  M.B.CS.£]u:.,  resigned. 

Barkstt,  Horatio,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.CS.Eng.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Offic-r  for  the  Fourth  District  of  the 
Church  Stretton  Union,  vica  Cecil  A.  P.  Osburne,  L.B.C.P., 
&c. 

Boswbll,  J.  J.,  M.D.,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  has  been  re-appeinied 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Port  and  Union  District,  Faveraham. 

BURD,  George  Vanhouse,  L.B.CP.Edin.,andL.M.,  M.B.CS.£ng., 
has  been  re-apnointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  Northlew  and 
Bratton  CloyeUy  Districts  of  the  Okehampton  Union. 

Caddwbll,  Henry.  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.  and  L.M.Edin.,  has  been 
appointed  Meaical  Officer  to  the  Woodstock  Union  Work- 
house, and  Medical  Officer  and  Vaccinator  to  the  No.  i  Dis- 
trict of  Woodstock  Union,  vice  A.  H.  Marr,  M.B.,  CM., 
resigned. 

CuTHBEBT,  H.  P.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the 
Clun  District  of  the  Clun  Union,  vice  E.  S.  Lane,  resigned. 

Dban,  Thomas,  M.D.St.  And.,  M.B.C.S.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Burnley  Union  and  Bural  Sanitary 
Districts. 

Dbahs,  William,  M.B.Aber.,  CM.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  to  the  Edenfield  District  of  the  HasunKden  Union. 

Faulkitbb,  Herbert,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  andL.M.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  3rd  District  of  the  Tendring  Union, 
vice  T.  Peat,  deceased. 

Harris,  G.,  L.R.CP.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Anstey  District  of  the  Barrow-on-Soar  Union,  vice  T.  S. 
S.  Silles,  L.E.Q.C.P.I.,  resigned. 

HiKOBTOK,  Andrew,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Liskeard  Union  District. 

Htbe,  Frederick  Alexander,  M.B.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  St.  Justin  Boxland  District 
of  Truro. 

Idesok,  Joseph  James,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 
Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  for  the  Colne  District  of  the 
Burnley  Union. 

Kynaston,  a.  £.,  L.B.C.P.£din.,  and  L.M.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A., 
has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  Osboumby  District 
of  the  Sleaford  Union,  vice  T.  Blasson,  M.B.C.S.,  resigned. 

Laird,  Thomas,  M.B.,  Mast.Surgy.Glas.,  haa  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Soothill  Upper  District  of  the  Dews- 
bury  Union,  at  a  salary  of  £15  per  annum. 


Lanoston,  John  James,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  for  the  srd  District  of  the  Holllngbbume  Union,  vice 
J.  S.  Hutchinson,  deceased. 
Lawbob,  Samuel,  L.F.P.S.,  L.M.Glas.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Marsden  District  of  the  Burnley 
Union. 
Lbb,  Barnard  J.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for 

the  ClayCross  District  of  the  Chesterfield  Union. 
Llotd,  J.  Hellinffs,  L.B.CP.£din.,  M.B.CS.£ng.,  has  been  re. 
appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  Kentisbeare  District  Tirer- 
ton  Union. 
MacMaho.x,  Edmond  John  Byan,  L.K.Q.C.P.IreL,  L.B.C.S.L, 
L.M.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  4th  District 
of  the  Northleach  Union,  vice  A.  W.  Gabb,  M.B.CS.,  L.S.A., 
resigned. 
Maouirb,  J.  H.,  L.K.Q.C.P.Irel.,  L.B.CS.L.  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  for  the  Chesterton  District  of  the  Wolstanton 
and  Burslem  Union. 
McKay,  T.  B.,  of  Hallgate,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Oificer 
to  the  East  District  of  the  Doncaster  Union,  vice  B.  Storrs, 
deceased. 
McNair,  George,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,   has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  for  the  First  Deddington  District  of 
Woodstock. 
MooRB,    Frederic   H.,  L.K.Q.CP.Lrel.,  L.M.,  L.B.CS.L,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  the  Littleport  District  of 
the  Ely  Union,  vice  W.  A.  H.  Barrett,  L.1LC.P.,  L.S.A., 
resigned. 
Newmak,  Horace  Townsend,  A.B.,  M.B.,  M.D.Dub.,  L.B.C.S.L. 
Llc.Med.B.C.S.1.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  and 
Public  Vaccinator  for  the  AucQem  District  of  the  Nantwich 
Union,  at  a  salary  of  £30  per  annum. 
Phillips,    Eastou  Affiss,  M.B.C.S.£ng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re- 
elected Medical  Oilicer  for  the  Durham  District  of  the  Bet- 
ford  Union. 
Bbvbll,  G.  T.,  M.B.CS.£ng.,  L.B.C.P.£din.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Buckland  Monocharum  District  of  the 
Tavistock  Union,  at  a  salary  of  £4oper  annum. 
BoBiBSON,  Henry,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.CS.Edin.,  L.M.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  for  the  Haaland  District  of  the 
Chesteraeld  Union. 
BooBRS.  G.  Pigott,  L.B.C.P.£din.,  L.B.CS.,  L.M.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed   Medical   Officer   to   the  Fourth   District  of  the 
Greenwich  Union. 
BuODBB,  James,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 

Officer  to  the  Glossop  Union  and  Bural  Districts. 
Savilb,G.  Townsend,M.D.St.  And..L.B.CP.Edin.3[.B.C.S.Eng., 
L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Oar- 
borough  District  of  the  Betford  Union. 
Sbqubira,H.  James,  M.B.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Third  ^strict  aty  of  London  Union. 
Spowabt,  William  Bibton,  L.K.Q.C.P.Irel.  and  L.M.,  L.B.C.S.L 
and  L.M.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  Eighth 
District  of  the  Norwich  Union. 
Stacy,  John  Herbert,  L.B.CP.Edin.  and  L.M.,  L.B.CS.Bdm. 
and  L.M.,  has  been  re-appoiuted  Medical  Officer  for  the 
Sixth  District  of  the  Norwich  Union. 
Stcbbb,  B.  p.,  L.S.A^  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  f^ 
the  Fylingdales  District  of  the  Whitby  Union,  vice  £.  H. 
Bowker,L.B.C.P.,  L.B.CS.Edin.,  resigned. 
Walters,   Chas.  Astley.  M.B.C.S.Eng..  L.S.A.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  for  the  Second  District  of  the 
Cheltenham  Union. 
Watsob.  J.  B.,  M.B.Edin..  CM.,  appointed  Medical  Officer  aad 
Public  Vaccinator  for  the  Harrogate  District,  Knaresborongh 
Union,   vice    G.    T.   A.    Atkinson,   M.B.£din.   and    CM., 
resigned.  ^^^ 

Wbllburn,   Edgar   Duezbury,   L.B.C.PJSdin.,   L.B.C.S.Edni., 
L.M.,  L.F.P.S.Glas..  has   been   app<)inted   Medical  OfBc^ 
to  the  Sowerby  District  of  the  Halifkx  Union,  vice  J.  S. 
Horsfall,  deceased. 
Wbytb.  Andrew,  M.D.Abex^.,  M.B.,  CM.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Merthyr  Cynog  District  of  the  Brecon 
Union,   Vaccination   Officer   for  the   Merthyr   Cynog  and 
Brecknock  Vaccination  Districts. 
Windley,  William,  M.K.C.S.£ng.,  L.SJL.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  for  the  South  District  of  the  Bingham  Union, 
vice  Henry  Williams,  L.B.C.P.,  M.B.CS.,  resigned. 
WooPHOUB' ,  William,  M.B.CS.Ens .,  L.S.A.,   has  been  re-ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  for  the  First  District  of  the  Norwich 
Union. 

Gbbtipicated  Factobt  Suboeon. 
Ellis,  Hyacinth  D'Aicy,  L.B.CP.Edin.,  M.B.C8.Eng.,  has  been 
appointed  a  certifying  surgeon  under  the  Factory  Acts,  rice 
QWTgQ  Ashmead,  Jb.B.CP.,  deceased. 

Public  Vaccinatob. 
Williams,  Augustus  Frederick,  L.F.P.S.G.  and  L.S.A.Lond..  haa 
been  appointed  Public  Vaccmator  to  the  No.  a  District  of  the 
Brizworth  Union. 

l2f81*ECTOB8  OF  NuiSAKCES. 
Anstbe,  John,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  via 

Joseph  Anstee,  deceased. 
Brookes.  M.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

Horsham    Bural    Sanitcuy    District,   vice    J.    B.    Scrase, 

deceased. 
Hill.  Mr.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Noisanoes  charged 

especially  with  the  examination  of  fish,  to  the  Plymouth 

County  Council,  at  a  salary  of  a4S.  per  week  with  nniform. 
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PiirvieBB,  Joseph,  has  boen  appointed  Inspector  of  Naiaanoefl, 

viot  Mr.  C.  Snell. 
SsBasANT,  Mr.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Sanitary  Inspector 

to  the  Newington  Vestry. 
SxKLTOK,  C,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

Bipley  Local  Board. 
SuMVBB,  J.  W.,  has  been  re-elected  to  the  offices  of  Inspector  of 

Nuisances,  Canad-boats,  and  Common  Lodging-Houses  to  the 

Driffield  Bural  Sanitary  Authorily,  at  a  salary  of  £57  per 

annum. 
Wrbstxk,  J.  L.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  Island  of  Portland  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  viee  J.  A. 

Goomber,  resigned. 

Public  Analyst. 
Tbkd,  F.  L.,  has  been  appointed  Public  Analyst  for  CamberweU. 
WooDFOBDK,  W.  T.  O.,  has  been  appointed  Analyst   for  the 
Borough  of  Newbury. 

SUSVETOBS. 

Adshxad,  Edward,  has  been  appointed  Borough  Surveyor  and 
Waterworks  Engineer  to  the  Macclesfield  Town  Ck>uncil,  at  a 
salary  of  £aoo  a  year. 

Dicsiirsoir,  Mr.,  has  been  appointed  Borough  Surveyor  for 
Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Hook,  John,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Hastings  High- 
way Board,  at  a  B&iarj  of  £150  a  year. 

JOTirsoK,  Mr.,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Darlaston 
Local  Board. 

LirvH,  Edward  L.,  of  Guildford,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to 
the  Hambledon  Boad  Bural  Sanitary  Auuiority. 

Clbbks. 
ALL4K,  James,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Clerk  to  the  Guar- 
diaiis  of  St.  Mary  Abbott's,  Kensington,  vice  D.  H.  Hose, 
resigned. 
Hjopsb,  Frederick,  has   been   appointed  Clerk  to  the  Surrey 

County  Council,  at  a  salarv  of  £400  a  year. 
NrwvAN,  James  B.,  appointea  Assistant  Clerk  to  the  St.  Pancras 
Guardians. 

♦ 

RESIGNATIONS. 


Atkinsoh,  George  Thomas  Andrew,  M.B.Edin.,  and  C.M^  Medi- 
cal Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  of  the  Harrowgate  District 

of  Knaresborongh. 
Cla&u,  William,  M.D.Edin.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  Medical  Officer  of 

the  Wentworth  District  of  the  Botherham  Union. 
CoopsB,   Walter,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.K.C.S.Eng.,  Medical  Officer 

for  the  9th  District  of  the  Barnstaple  Union. 
CoBR,    Cecil    Alonysius   F.   F.,    P.S.Glascrow,    L.B.C.F.Edin., 

L.S.A.Lond.  Jtfedical  Officer  for  the  luddle  and  Basohuroh 

Districts  of  EUesmere  Union. 
CoTST,  Gteorge,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 

the  East  Grinstead  Urban  Sanitary  Dictrict. 
J0NX8,  John,  Vaccination  Officer  of  the  Salford  Union. 
Katx,  J.  B.,  M.B.Glasgow,  and  CM.,  District  Medical  Officer  of 

Birmingham. 
Monk,    Heniy   G.    Hawkins,   M.B.C.S.Eng.,   L.S.A.,   District 

Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  of  the  East  District  of 

the  Bingham  Union. 
NsAiiON.  J.  A.,  B.A.Qu.Univ.Irel.,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  to  the 

Desford  District  of  Market  Bosworth. 
NoBMAV,  John  William,  L.B.C.F.Edin.,  F.B.C.S.Edin.,  Medical 

Offloer  for  the  Wendron  District  of  the  Helston  Union. 
OvxMBT,  W.  T.,  Assistant  Clerk  to  the  Sheffield  Guardians. 
Pbnbice,  D.  S.,  M.B.C.S.Eng^  L.8.A.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  4th 

District  of  the  Norwich  union. 
Phzlups,  E.  E.,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  Medical 

Officer  of  Health  to  the  Southend  Local  Board. 
Pbxxstlet,  Dr.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Northern  District  of 

Whittlesey. 
Quick,  John,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  and  L.M.,  Medical  Officer  of  the 

No.  I  District  of  Peniance. 
Shiklkt,    Matthew    Bernard,     L.B.C.P.Edin.,    M.B.C.S.Eng., 

Medical    Officer    and    Public  Vaccinator   to   the   Soothili 

District  of  the  Dewsbury  Union. 
Smithsoh,  G.  W.,  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

Malton  Board  of  Health. 
Spekcxb,  £.  M.,  M.D.,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.,  Medical  Officer  of 

the  Buokland  District  of  Tavistock. 
Tannbb,  H.,  L.B.C.P.,  M.B.C.S.,  Medical  Officer  and   PubUc    I 

Vaccinator  of  the  Audlem  District  of  the  Nantwich  Union. 
Whitb,    Barrington    Syer,    M.B.C.S.Eng.,   and   L.M.,    L.S.A.,    | 

Medical  Officer  to  the  7th  District  of  the  Tonbridge  Union.       ' 


VACANCIES. 

MsDiCAL  OrricEB  or  Health.— The  office  of  Medical  Officer  of  I 
Health  to  the  Sowerby  Bridwe  Local  Board  of  Health  is 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Horsfkll.  Applica-  ' 
tions  to  be  made  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  | 
John  Smith,  Esq.,  not  later  than  January  39.  Salary  £30  per  < 
year. 

Mbdical  OmcBB  or  Health.— The  Sanitary  Committee  of  the    ' 
Board  of  Works  for  the  St.  Saviour's  District  will  meet  on 


January  ao  to  receive  amplications  for  the  appointment  of 
Medical  Officer  of  Healtn  for  the  above  district,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  at  a  salary  of 
£aoo  per  annum.  Applications  to  be  accompanied  by  a  copy 
of  testimonials,  not  more  than  three  in  nTunoei-,  and  marked 
outside  ''Application  for  appointment  of  Medical  Officer." 
Canvassing  strictly  prohibited.  Particulars  of  tbe  duties 
may  be  had  of  W.  M.  Atkins,  Esq.,  Clerk,  Emerson  Street, 
Bankside,  Southwark,  S.E. 

DiBTBICT     MbDICAL     OFFICBB    AMD     PUBLIC     V.iCCIN  ATOB.  —  The 

Guardians  of  the  Parish  of  the  United  Parishes  of  Whittlesey 
invite  applications  from  duly  qualified  medical  practitioners 
for  the  above  appointments.    Salary,  as  District   Medical 
Officer,  £70  per  annum,  with  the  usual  extra  fees.    Applica- 
tions, with  recent  testimonials,  endorsed  "Application  for 
Medical  Officer,"  must  reach  tiie  undersigned  on  or  before 
Saturday,  January  35.    John  Peed,  Clerk,  Whittlesey,  near 
Peterborough. 
Public  Analyst  required  for  the  St.  Saviour's  District.    Salary 
£?5  per  annum.    Applications  to  be  endorse  1  "Application 
for  appointment  of  Analyst."    Appointment  will  be  made  on 
January  ao.    Particulars  of  the  duties  may  be  obtained  of  W. 
H.  Atkins,  Esq.,  Clerk.  Offices,  Emerson  Street.  Bankside, 
Southwark,  S.E. 
DiBTBICT  SuBVETOB.— The  ChadUngton  (Oxford)  Highway  Board 
require  a  District  Survevor.    Salary  £150  per  annum.    Appli- 
cations, with  not  more  than  three  recent  testimonials,  to  the 
office  of  the  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bawlinson,  Chip, 
ping  Norton,  Oxon.,  by  Monday,  January  37. 
Assistant  Subyetob.— 'rhe  Frome   Local   Board  requires   an 
Assistant  Surveyor ;  must  have  had  experience  in  a  Town 
Surveyor's  oitr,ce ;   preference  given  to  one  who  hai  passed 
the  examinations  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  or  Institute  of 
Sanitary  Engineers  as  Inspector  of  Nuisances.    Applications 
to  be  delivered  at  the  Clerk's  Office  not  later  than  January  25. 
Sanitary  and  Building  Bte-Law  Inspectob.— The  Corporation 
of  Folkestone  desire  to  receive  applications  for  the  above 
appointment.    Candidates  must  be  duly  qualified  to  act  as 
»nitary  Inspectors,  and  to  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  branches  of  trade  applicable  to  the  construction  of  new 
streets,  &c.    Salary  £150  per  annum.    Auplications.  marked 
"Sanitary  Inspector,"  addressed  to  the  Town  Clerk,  Folke- 
stone, must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  Saturday,  January  18. 
Gab  Enoinebb  and  Manaobb.— The  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co.  require  an  Engineer  and  Manager. 
Salary  £350  i>er  annum  to  commence  with.     Applications, 
endorsed  *'  Engineer  and  Ifanager,"  stating  age,  qualittcations, 
and  enclosing  testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  J.  Thomas, 
Secretary,  Gas  Works,  Plymouth,  by  January  ai. 
En&ineeb  and  Manaobb.— An  experienced  Engineer  and  Man- 
ager required  to  take  charge  of  the  Qsm  Works  at  Middles- 
borough.    He  must  have  a  thorough  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  gas,  and  the 
manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.    Age  a j  to  45.    Appli- 
cations, stating  age,  quoli  cations,  and  sakonr  required,  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  G.  Bunbridge,  Town  Clerk,  Municipal  Buildinss, 
Middlesborongh,  not  later  than  January  aa,  endorsed  **  Gras 
Manager." 
Gas  Ezaminsb  required  for  the  St.  Saviour's  District.    Salary 
£35  per  annum.    Appointment  will  be  made  on  January  90. 
Applications  to  W.  H.  Atkius,  Esq.,  Clerk,  Offices,  Emerson 
Street,  Bankside,  Southwark,  S.E. 
Encunbeb.— The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
George's-in-the.£ast  will,  on  Friday,  January  17,  receive  appli- 
cations for  the  appointment  of  Engineer  for  the  Workhouse 
and  Infirmary.    Suary  £a  5s.  per  week.    Candidates  must  be 
tiioronghly  acquainted  with  steam,  hot  water,  smiths',  plum- 
bers' ,  and  gas  fitting  works.  Applications  to  be  made  a  o  dock 
on  January  17,  to  John  Bichard  Browne,  Esq.,  Clerk,  Clerk's 
Offices,  Princes  Street,  Old  Gravel  Lane,  E. 
Ehoinbeb.— The  Guardians  of  St.  Geoige's*in-tbe-East,  require 
au  Engineer  for  the  Workhouse  and  Infirmary.    SaJary  45s. 
per  week.    Applications  to  be  made  on  forms  obtainable  at 
the  office  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Browne.  Clerk,  Princess  Street,  Old 
Gravel  Lane,  and  to  be  sent  in  by  January  17. 
Enoineeb.— An  Engineer  is  required  for  the  St.  James's  Public 
Baths  and  Washhouses,  Marshall  Street,   Golden  Square. 
London,  W.    Salary  £a  per  week.    Applications  (on  ]^rintea 
forms)  to  be   made  to   the  Clerk   to   the  Commissioners, 
endorsed  "  Engineer,"  by  January  aa. 
iNSPBCTOB  or  Nuisances.— The  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
Marylebone  are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  the  office 
of  Inspector  of  Nuisances.    Age  not  to  exceed  40.    Salary 
£a  5s.  per  week.    Will  be  required  to  reside  in  the  district. 
Applications    (endorsed    "Application    Inspector    of  Nul- 
sauces  ")  in  the  handwriting  of  the  candidates,  with  copies  of 
three  testimonials  only  of  recent  date,  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Vestry  Clerk  at  the  Court  House,  Marylebone  Bead, 
Oxford  Street,  on  or  before  Thursday,  January  16  inst. 
I.-8PBCT0B8  OP  NuiSANCBs.— The  Foplar  Board  of  Works  require 
two  In-pectors  ot  Nuisances  for  the  north  portion  of  the 
district.    Candidates  must  be  between  the  ag3S  of  a^  and  45. 
Salary  to  commence  at  £130  per  annum.    Applications,  ac- 
companied by  testimonials,  endorsed  "Appointment  of  In* 
npectors,"  to  be  sent  to  the  clerk,  Mr.  Wm.  Henry  Famfield, 
Board's  Offices,  117,  High  Stireet,  Poplar,  by  January  a^. 
Inspectob  op  Nuisances.- The  Neath  Bural  ^mitory  Authority 
require  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the  Western  Division 
of  their  district.    Salarv  £1  is.  per  week.    Person  appointed 
to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  his  duties,  and  to  reside 
at  Cadoxton.    A  knowledge  of  Welsh  essentiaL    Applica- 
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tions  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  H.  Cuthbertsen,  clerk,  Neath,  by 
JaBuary  27. 
Assistant  Sakftart  Iitspsctob.— The  Poplar  Board  of  Works 
require  a  temporary  Assistant  Inspector  in  the  Sanitary 
Department.  Waf^es  368.  per  week.  Applications  to  be 
made  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Famtield,  Clerk,  by  January  33. 


DEATHS. 

AsHicSAD,  George,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  and  L.M.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Brierley  Hill  and  Quarry  Bank  Urban 
Sanitaxy  authorities ;  Medical  Officer  to  the  Kingswinf ord 
No.  4,  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  No.  a  Districts  of  the  Stour- 
bridge  Union ;  Certificated  Factoxy  Surgeon,  Ac. 

Bakkzs.  B.,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Haslingden  Urban 
Sanitary  District. 

Babton.  Maurice  Searle,  M.B.C.S.£ng.,  L.S.A.,  Medical  Officer 
of  tne  7th  District  of  the  Lincoln  Union. 

FzsK,  J.  C,  Clerk  to  the  Woodbridge  Guardians. 

Hebon,  Sir  Joseph,  Town  Clerk  of  Uancheeter. 

Boss,  John  Harris,  M.D.,  CM.,  M.B.C.S.,  Medical  Officer  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Brighton. 

Shirlxt,  M.  Bernard,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  Medical 
Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  of  the  loth  District  of  the 
Dewsbory  Union. 

Wbston,  a.,  Clerk  to  the  Bzackley  Guardians. 


CONTRACTS. 


Cbhtral  Londox  School  Dxstkxct. 
The  Board  of  Management  invite  Tenders  for  taking  up  certain 
Old  Drains  and  lairing  down  new,  removing  old  and  building  new 
manholes  and  flushing  tanks,  removintf  w.c.  pans,  apparatus,  and 
traps,  providing  external  soil  and  ventilating  pipes,  and  sundry 
other  works,  £0  the  system  of  drainage  at  their  School  at 
Han  well,  Middlesex. 

Drawings  and  form  of  contract  may  be  seen,  and  copies  of 
specificatton  and  form  of  tender  obtained  on  application  to 
Mei>8rs.  Henry  Jarvis  and  Sons,  Architects,  at  tbieir  office,  37, 
Ti-inity  Souare,  S.E. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  "  Tender  for  Drainage,  &c"  to  be 
delivered  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  January  90. 

G.  £.  East,  Clerk. 

10,  Basinghall  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Cohstbuction  or  Sbitbbs. 

Tenders  are  invited  for  the  laying  of  about  1,340  yards  of 
Earthenware  Pipe  Sewers  in  Livesey  Branch  Boad,  togetner  with 
the  manholes,  ventilators,  and  other  appurtenant  works  for  the 
B'nckbum  Highway  Committee. 

Plaus,  &c.,  may  be  seen,  and  bills  of  quantities  and  form  of 
tender  obtained  at  the  office  of  Mr.  J.  B.  McCallum,  M.I.C.E., 
Borough  and  Water  Engineer. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  "  Tender  for  Livesey  Branch  Boad 
Sewerage,"  addressed  to  the  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal 
Offices,  ^lackbum,  to  be  sent  in  by  January  20. 

The  Abergavenny  Bund  Sanitary  Authority  invite  Tenders  for 
the  providing  and  laying  down  of  Cast-iron  Pipes  (about  900 
yards)  from  the  Town  ComiBiasioners'  water  main  at  Merthyr 
Koad^near  Lluofoist  foundry,  along  the  highway  by  the  side  of 
the  L.  k  N.W.B.,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  to  the 
village  of  Llanfoist. 

Plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
P.  Sconlon,  Clerk,  Poor  LawOffice>},  Abergavennyjjmdparticularo 
may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Gill,  Sanitary  Inspector,  Cherry  Orchard, 
AberKavenny. 

Tenders  to  be  sent  to  the  Clerk  by  January  33. 

CoHSTBucnov  OF  Bbsbbyoib. 

Tenders  are  invited  for  the  construction  of  a  Storage  Beservoir 
upon  the  Netherton  Bum.  near  Springfield,  Carluke,  together 
with  a  cast-iron  pipe  conduit,  about  2f  miles  in  lengtii,  so.,  for 
the  Police  Commvsioners. 

Specifications  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  James  McCallum,  C.E., 
Town  Hall,  Motherwell. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  "Tender  for  Waterworks,"  to  be 
lodged  with  Mr.  James  Bums,  Town  Clerk,  Motherwell,  Scotland, 
by  January  18. 

Uxbbidob  Local  Boabd. 

The  Local  Board  invite  Tenders  for  the  construction,  delivery, 
erection,  and  setting  to  work  at  the  Board's  Waterworks,  Ux- 
bridge,  Gas  Engine,  Pumps,  and  Dowson's  special  compact 
p'ant.  and  the  maintenance  and  keeping  in  repair  thereof  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months  after  such  erection. 

Particulars  can  be  had,  and  the  works  seen,  by  applying  to  the 
Engineers.  G.  and  W.  L.  Eves,  54.  High  Street.  Uxbridge. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  "  Gas  Engine,"  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Clerk's  office.  159,  High  Street,  Uxbridge,  not  later  than  Monday, 
Janxuury  37. 

Sbwbbaoe  WOBK8. 

The  Alton  Local  Board  invite  Tenders  for  constructing  New 
Sewerage  and  Sub-soil  Drainage  Works. 


Drawings  and  specifications  may  be  seen,  and  bill  of  quantities 
and  form  of  Tender  obtained  at  uie  office  of  the.  Engineer,  Mr. 
James  Manaergh,  s,  Victoria  Street,  London,  8.W. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  **  Tender  for  Sewerage  Works,"  to 
be  delivered  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Wm.  Trimmer,  Clerk,  not  later 
than  Monday,  January  so. 

CoMSTBucnox  or  Bbssbvoxb. 

The  Oswestry  Bural  Sanitary  Authority  invite  Tenders  for  the 
oonstmction  of  a  reservoir  at  or  near  Trefonen,  for  the  providing 
and  laying  down  of  pipes  therefrom,  and  the  providing  and  erect- 
ing of  hydrants,  fountains,  and  all  necessary  appliances  for 
suuplying  the  Trefonen  disteict  with  water. 

Plans  and  Specifloations  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  Mr.  G. 
Owen,  Oswestry. 

Sealed  Tenders,  addressed  *'  Tender  for  Trefonen  Water  Sup- 
ply," to  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Bull,  Clerk,  Oswestry,  by  Jan- 
oaiyiS. 

Chbshukt  Local  Boabd. 

The  IHstriot  of  Cheshunt  Local  Board  invite  Tenders  for  the 
Sewering.  Ac.,  of  Crescent  Boad.  at  Waltfaam  Cross. 

Plans,  kc.,  may  be  seen  and  bills  of  quantities  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  Surveyor,  Mr.  T.  Bennett,  A.I.C.E.,  Turner's  Hill. 
Cheshunt. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  *'  Tender  for  Crescent  Bead,"  to  be 
delivered  at  the  offices  of  the  Board  by  Wednesday,  January  la. 

Loho  Eaton  Watbbwobks. 
The  Local  Board  of  Health  for  the  District  of  Long  Eaton 
'    )  invite  Tenders  for  the  execution  of  works  dr  Water 


(Derbyshire)  i 
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_  and  specifications  may  be  seen  and  form  of  Tender 
obtained  at  the  office  of  Mr.  George  Hodson,  M.LC.E.,  Abbey 
Buildings,  Westminster,  S.W.,  or  Baxter  Gate,  Loughborough. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  '*  Tender  for  Long  Eaton  Water- 
works," to  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  January  30. 
Long  Eaton,  F.  Dabwih  Huish,  Clerk, 

near  Nottingham. 

♦ 

NOTES  AND   QUERIES. 

Having  for  some  time  back  been  in  the  receipt  of  Queries  appei  - 
taiuing  strictly  to  sanitary  work,  and  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
answer  without  having  to  refer  our  correspondents  to  competent 
professional  advisers,  we  have  opened  a  column  in  which  to 
register  such  Queries  and  Beplies  thereto  as  can  fairly  be  expected 
from  ua ;  and  our  subscribers  and  readers  are  invited  to  make 
such  use  of  this  colunm  as  will  tend  to  benefit  themselves  and 
^e  community.  Both  Queries  and  Beplies  will,  however,  be 
subjected,  if  unnecessarily  long,  to  a  strict  curtailment. 


DaIBIBS  AXD  COW8EBD8. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  satiafactorv  in- 
fonnation  with  reference  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  daariee 
and  cowsheds  as  they  should  be  ?  M.  O.  H. 

[We  are  unable  to  refer  our  correspondent  to  any  particular  work 
in  which  this  subject  is  dealt  with  alone,  but  it  is  indirectly 
discussed  in  various  publications  on  cows  and  their  diseaaes. 
The  present  law  on  the  subiect  of  dairies,  cowsheds,  and  milk, 
shops  is,  however,  fully  set  out  in  an  article  in  the  SANrrABx 
AHD  Mbdical  Bboobds  Diabt  roB  1888.  Model  regulations 
as  to  dairies  and  cowsheds  are  sold  ly  Messrs.  Knight  It  Co., 

S,  Fleet   Street;   Messrs.  Shaw  k  Son,   Fetter   £ane;  and 
essrs.  Hadden,  Best  k  Co.,  West  Harding  Street,  London, 
E.C.-Ed.] 

"Public  Body  ob  Ihstxtutioit.'* 
(Section  4,  sub-section  s,  53  &  jj  Vict.,c.  73.) 
Would  you  kindly  tell  me  through  your  Sanitabt  Bbcobd  which 
of  the  following  are  considered  public  bodies  or  institutions 
under  the  Infectious  Diseases  Notification  Act,  1880,  entitlin^g 
their  medical  officers  to  the  one  shilling  and  not  the  h^-crowu 
fee,  as  the  Act  is  not  clear  in  defining  what  they  mean  hv  a 
public  body  or  institution :— Public  hospitals  or  inflrmanea. 
Poor  Iaw  Medical  Officers,  medical  officers  of  Forosters* 
societies,  medical  officers  of  Oddfellows'  societies,  medical 
officers  of  Free  Gardeners'  societies,  medical  offloers  of  Medical 
Aid  societies,  medical  officers  of  any  friendly  society. 

Sahitas. 
[The  Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act  contains  no  definition 
of  the  very  vague  expression  "public  body  or  institution,"  and 
we  are  not  aware  that  the  term  has  been  directly  defined  by  a 
Court  of  Law.  Clearlv  a  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer  is  a  **  medical 
officer  of  a  public  body  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  uid  so 
are  the  meaical  officers  of  public  hospitals  or  infirmaries  which 
have  been  provided,  probably  by  some  local  public  body,  or  by 
the  State,  or  are  maintained  for  the  public  out  of  some  special 
public  fund.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  hospitala  **in 
which  persons  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  are  recelTed  " 
are  si  ecially  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  by  sect.  jo. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  anv  of  the  other  societies  men* 
tioned  b^  our  correspondent  could  be  classed  as  public  inBtlta- 
tions.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  definite  line  between  the  two 
classes,  but  we  believe  that  the  Local  Government  Board  hold 
that  a  local  authority  would  not  be  justified  in  refusing  to  pay 
the  higher  fee  to  a  medical  man  who  claimed  it  in  reqwct  of  a 
patient  who  was  attended  by  him  aa  a  member  of  a  aooietv  or 
club,  when  such  membership  entitled  the  patient  to  meoEUsal 
attendance.— £0.  ] 
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ORIGINAL    PAPERS. 


ON    THE    USE    AND    ABUSE    OF 

DISINFECTANTS.* 

Tiy  J.  Spottiswoode  Cameron,  M.D.,  B.Sc.Edin., 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Leeds. 

In  Belecting  for  the  title  of  this  paper  that  of  the 
*•  Use  and  Abuse  of  Disinfectants,    I  do  not  by  any 
means  propose  to  treat  exhaustively  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  disinfection ;  nor  do  I  intend  to  discuss  the 
vexed  question  as  to  which  is  the  best  disinfectant. 
These  are  very  important  matters  indeed,  but  they 
are  questions  on  which  it  will  be  desirable  for  you  to 
consult  with  your  own  medical  officers  of  health.    At 
the  same  time,  without  going  into  any  detail,  I  may 
give  it  as  my  general  opinion  that  of  all  disinfectants 
heat  is  the  most  effectual ;  that,  next  to  heat,  per- 
chloride  of  mercury,  and  after  it  carbolic  acid  rank 
high ;  while  the  vapours  of  chlorine  and  bromine  are 
possibly  of  some  service.    What  I  propose,  however, 
is  to  set  before  you  what  I  look  upon  as  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  use  of  disinfectants.    I  say 
economical,  as  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  large 
amount  of  ratepayers*  money  is  wasted  in  applying 
disinfectants  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  of  no 
earthly  use.  To  pour,  for  instance,  a  few  tablespoons- 
ful  of  carbolic  acid  into  a  drain,  with  the  idea  of  dis- 
infecting the  sewer,  is  to  my  mind  a  pure  waste  of 
material    Carbolic  acid,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  is 
an  efficient  disinfectant,  but  its  action  is  probably 
due  to  the  property  it  has  of  limiting  the  activity  and 
productive  power  of  minute  organisms,  some  of  which 
we  know  are  the  cause  of  putrefaction,  and  others 
we  believe  essential  factors  in  infection.    It  may  also 
act,  and  probably  it  often  does  act,  on  organic  matter 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  less  prone  to  changes 
which  would  make  it  a  cause  or  conveyer  of  infection. 
It  is  not  merely  with  one  or  two  varieties  of  germs 
that  we  have  to  deal  as  causes  of  disease  ;  like  the 
evil  spirits  in  the  New  Testament  narrative,  their 
name  is  ''  Legion."  Different  kinds  of  organic  matter 
afford    suitable    soils  for  different   kinds  of  these 
minute  vegetables  to  grow  upon,  and  the  growth  of  a 
crop  of  one  kind  of  bacterium  in  a  certain  given 
putrescible  substance  may  limit,  or  entirely  prevent, 
the  development  of  a  kindred  germ — ^just  as  the  fairy 
rings  in  the  meadows  are  due  to  circles  of  fungi 
which  have,  by  absorbing  its  needed  nourishment, 
quite  destroyed  the  growing  grass.    The  spores  of 
the  commoner  bacteria,  such  as  the  bacterium  termo, 
are  probably  very  widely,  if  not  quite  universally, 
distributed  in  the  atmosphere  near  the  ground,  and 
the  use  of  disinfectants,  dt  as  they  are  more  properly 
called  in  this  connection,  antiseptics,  in  regard  to 
these  bacteria,  is  not  to  destroy  aU  these  germs,  which 
would  be  practically  impossible,  even  if  it  were  de- 
sirable, but  to  prevent  their  action  on  a  particular 
organic  material,  or  to  intercept  and  destroy  them  on 
their  way  to  the  material  to  be  preserved.    The  pre- 
servation of  tinned  meat,  for  instance,  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  (1)  that  putrefactive   bacteria  are 
present  in  the  meat,  and  (2)  that  they  may  be  con- 
veyed to  it  by  the  air.    To  prevent  those  in  the  meat 
from  becoming  active,  heat  is  employed  to  destroy 
them ;  and  to  prevent  those  in  the  atmosphere  from 
reaching  the  food,  the  tin  is  sealed  while  still  hot. 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  annual  meotin«r  of  the  National  Aaso- 
elation  of  Sauitarjr  Inapeotors  (Yorkshire  Centre),  held  at  Leeds, 
Jan.  18,  1S90. 


Putrefactive  bacteria,  however,  are  not  disease 
germs ;  they  may  even  be  looked  upon  as  some  of 
Nature's  scavengers.  But,  like  them,  bacteria,  which 
we  absolutely  know  to  be  the  cause  of  disease  (such 
as,  for  instance,  the  bacterium  called  the  bacillus 
anthracis),  can  be  also  destroyed  in  this  way.  We 
know  that  the  bacillus  anthracis  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease  known  in  the  East  as  ^'  malignant  pustule,^'  in 
Bradford  as  "wool-sorters'  disease,"  and  generally 
when  it  occurs  in  the  lower  animals,  as  "  splenic 
fever."  This  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture  or  theory, 
but  of  absolute,  logical,  and  scientific  proof.  We 
know  also  about  this  bacterium  that  the  bacillus 
itself — ^that  is  to  say,  the  full-grown  bacterium — 
(which  is  a  very  giant  amongst  microbes,  and  which, 
when  it  attains  its  full  stature,  mav  even  measure  as 
much  as  -g^  of  an  inch  in  length)  is  comparatively 
easily  destroyed.  It  is  the  spore  of  the  bacterium 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  kuL*  We  do  not  know 
whether  scarlet  fever  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
microbe  in  the  patient,  but  we  have  many  reasons  to 
suppose  that  it  is*  We  do  know  that  a  child  may  take 
scarlet  fever  from  a  slight  exposure,  direct,  or  even 
very  indirect,  to  a  previous  case  of  that  disease.  And 
we  know  that  the  child  so  exposed,  and  having  him- 
self contracted  the  malady,  is  able  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  poison  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  capable 
of  spreading  the  disease  through  a  whole  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  infer  (even  although 
we  are  not  yet  certain  which  particular  microbe  is  at 
fault)  that  there  is  in  this  disease  a  living  cause  of 
contagion  capable  of  reproducing  and  multiplying 
itself  within  the  human  body  to  aft  immense  extent. 
This  opinion  is  not  a  new  one ;  it  has  been  held  in 
some  form  or  other  for  centuries.  Sydenham,  for 
instance,  describes  the  disease  as  a  fermentation  of 
the  blood ;  and  although  he  did  not  know,  as  we  now 
do,  that  the  yeast  fermentation  is  due  to  a  small 
organism  present  in  the  ferment,  and  capable  of  mul- 
tiplying itself  in  the  body  fermenting,  yet  the  analogy 
of  the  process  of  scarlet  fever  to  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation did  strike  this  careful  observer.  We  know, 
as  I  have  said,  that  ordinary  fermentation  is  the  result 
of  the  yeast  plant  acting  on  a  favourable  soil — ^to  wit, 
grape  sugar;  and  we  know  also  that  putrefactive 
processes  are  similar  living  processes,  due  to  ferments 
of  which  the  living  plants  are  not  the  yeast  plant 
but  various  bacteria,  one  of  the  commonest  of  which 
is  our  well-known  friend  and  acquaintance,  the  bac- 
terium termo.f 


*  Professor  De  Bary,  of  Strasburg,  an  authority  in  these 
matters,  considers  that  amongst  human  diseases  we  aro  now 
pretty  certain  about  the  exact  microbes  which  are  the  cause  of 
anthrax,  of  relapsing  fever,  of  tubcnxiulosis,  of  i^norrhoea,  and  of 
Asiatic  cholera.  We  know  also  something  of  the  particular  bac- 
teria concerned  in  the  infection  of  wounda,  or  prnmia,  as  it  was 
formerly  called.  There  is  one  variety  oi  erysipelas  which  has 
been  definitely  traced  to  a  bacterium,  one  of  the  chain  forming 
Streptococci.  About  Friedlilnder's  micrococcus  of  pneumonia, 
as  also  about  Lustgarten's  bacillus  of  syphilis,  there  is  still  room 
for  investigation ;  out  the  bacillus  of  leprosy  has  been  definitely 
ascertained,  as  have  also  several  bacteria  caiwing  diseases  in  the 
lower  animals.  The  word  bacterium,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to 
state  here,  is  used  for  the  whole  tribe  of  these  minute  organisms. 
A  bacillus,  a  spirillum,  or  a  streptococcus  is  still  a  l'act«rium, 
and  the  }iarticnlar  germ  is  distinguished  by  the  second  or  Kpeciflc 
name  as  Bacillus  authracis.  Streptococcus  albus,  o  -  Spirochste 
Obermeyerl.  Chusification  of  these  growths  \b  still  in  its 
infancy.  In  the  estimate  of  the  size  of  an  anthrax  baciUu«,  given 
above,  a  single  bacterium  is  meant,  not  a  thread  made  up  of 
hundreds  of  bacilli  Joined  together,  end  to  end,  and  large  enough 
to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

t  The  word  symotic  applied  by  Liebig  to  a  class  of  diseases  was 
intended  to  imply  that  tney  were  due  to  the  presence  of  a  torment 
{(yfirf).  There  are  also  ferments  that  cannot  be  called 
"genns,"  such  as  diastase,  pepsine.  Such  ferments  are  not, 
however,  reproductive.  uiyiu^eu  uy  ^^^-■^^v^' 
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We  know  that  carbolic  acid  will,  if  present  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity,  prevent  the  development  of  the  putre- 
factive bacteria  in  an  organic  fluid,  and  we  infer  that 
the  microbes  of  infective  diseases  will  have  their 
activities  also  lessened  by  the  presence  of  this  chemi- 
cal But  the  carbolic  acid,  to  be  effectual,  must  be 
present  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  cause  death  to  these 
germs.  It  must  also  be  present  in  such  a  condition 
that  it  can  reach  them.  A  bottle  filled  with  carbolic 
acid,  and  well  corked,  placed  in  a  cesspool,  would 
have  no  effect  whatever  as  a  disinfectant ;  the  imper- 
vious glass  of  the  bottle,  and  the  more  or  less  efficient 
cork,  would  prevent  the  contact  of  the  chemical  and 
the  microbes.  But  it  does  not  always  occur  to  us 
that  a  strong  corrosive  like  carbolic  acid,  brought 
into  contact  with  an  albuminous  body,  will  coagulate 
the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  thus 
seal  itself  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  bottle  of  its  own.  And 
in  the  same  way,  a  portion  of  albuminous  material, 
placed  in  strong  carbolic  acid,  would  have  its  outer 
surface  coagulated — ^rendered  hard  and  more  or  less 
impervious— so  that  the  inner  parts  of  the  albumi- 
nous material  might  be  entirely  protected  from  the 
action  of  the  disinfectant. 

Now,  if  the  poison,  say  of  typhoid  fever,  be  con- 
tained in  a  semi-albuminous  motion,  and  strong  car- 
bolic acid  be  poured  into  the  vessel  containing 
the  same,  is  it  not  extremely  likely  that  some  of 
the  disease  germs  in  the  motion  will  be  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  acid  by  the  coating  of  hardened 
material  formed  outside  them — ^by  the  very  diiunfec- 
tunt  which  is  intended  to  destroy  them  ?  And  yet 
I  have  frequently  seen  nurses  in  attendance  upon 
patients  with  this  disease  who  have  considered  uiat 
by  pouring  strong  carbolic  acid  over  the  motions  of 
the  patient  they  were  disinfecting  these  evacuations. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  mode  of  using  car- 
bolic acid  is  little  better  than  sheer  waste.  What 
should  be  done  is  (1)  to  use  the  carbolic  acid 
sufficiently  diluted  to  enable  it  to  penetrate  the  semi- 
albuminous  constituents  on  to  which  it  is  poured, 
without  so  rapidly  coagulating  them  as  to  protect  the 
poison  germs  they  contain ;  then  (2)  the  motion  itself 
should  be  sub -divided  in  order  to  bring  as  much  of  it 
as  possible  under  the  action  of  the  disinfectant.  This 
must,  of  course,  be  done  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
disinfecting  solution,  which  may  need  to  be  increased 
in  quantity  for  the  purpose. 

But  a  further  mistake  is  frequently  made  by  the 
attendant  in  dealing  with  the  motions  of  a  patient 
suffering  from  the  disease  named.  I  have  known  the 
contents  of  the  bed-pan,  after  having  a  small  quantity 
of  strong  carbolic  acid,  say  a  tablespoonf  ul,  poured 
over  them  in  the  manner  just  described,  at  once 
transferred  to  the  pan  of  the  water-closet.  What 
naturally  happens  then  is  that  the  carbolic  acid  is 
washed  away  from  the  motion  with  which  it  had  been 
in  contact — a  tablespoonful  of  it  being  thus  diluted 
with  perhaps  two  gallons  of  water.  Tlmt  is  to  say,  it 
is  reduced  to  the  strength  of  1  part  in  640  ;  when,  it 
is  needless  to  add,  even  if  it  remained  in  contact  with 
the  disease  germs,  it  would  have  little  or  no  effect  in 
destroying  them.  But  the  carbolic  acid  being  liquid 
is  probably  carried  away  more  rapidly  than  the  more 
soud  parts  of  the  motion,  it  then  becomes  still  further 
diluted  in  the  drain,  and  leaves  the  germs  to  work 
their  wicked  wilL 

I  am  accustomed,  therefore,  to  advise  that  a  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  of  about  6  per  cent,  in  strength 
be  previously  prepared.  This  may  be  conveniently 
done  by  taking  8  oz.  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  placing 


it  in  a  jar  provided  with  a  lid,  and  which  will  hold 
one  gallon,  and  then  pouring  about  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  upon  the  acid,  shaking  the  mixture  well,  and 
afterwards  diluting  it  with  cold  or  tepid  water  to  the 
extent  of  one  gallon.    This  solution,  which  contains 
5  per  cent,  of  the  crude,  or  about  4  per  cent,  of  pure 
carbolic  acid,*  should  be  kept  covered,  and  used  as 
occasion  requires.     About  a  pint  of  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  bed-pan,  the  patient's  hips  having  been 
previously  anointed  with  a  little  oil,  and  the  motion 
should  be  received  into  the  solution  of  disinfectant. 
By  this  means  the  risk  to  the  nurse  of  contracting  the 
disease  from  her  patient  is  very  much  lessened ;  for 
the  motion,  as  soon  as  it  quits  the  patient,  enters  the 
disinfecting  fluid,  where  for  the  time  being  it  can  do 
no  further  harm.     It  should  not.  however,  be  imme- 
diately transferred  to  the  water-closet,  but  should  be 
first  broken  down    small,  and  then  set  aside  in   a 
covered  vessel,  with  the  disinfectant  about  it,  to  give 
the  latter  time  to  destroy  the  germs  it  contains. 
Three  hours  is  probably  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  if 
the  carbolic  acid  has  not  been  further  diluted  by 
liquid  accompanying  the  motion.     If  there  has  been 
much  liquid  it  is  desirable  to  add  a  further  quantity 
of  carbolic  acid  solution,  made  for  this  purpose  double 
I  the  strength  of  that  already  described.    A  farther 
'  difficulty,    however,    arises,    especially  in   crowded 
i  neighbourhoods,  and  in  the  homes  of  the  poorer 
I  elates,  in  finding  a  place  in  which  to  set  aside  the 
I  vessel  containing  the  motion  for  that  length  of  time. 
Where  the  pail  system  of    excrement    disposal  is 
'  adopted,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  send  a  special 
;  pail,  with  an  iron  air-tight  spring  lid  (Kirk  and 
I  Foster's  patent)  ;  into  this  the  motions  can  be  trans- 
ferred if  necessary  at  once,  but  where  practicable, 
'  even  with  these  arrangements,  I  prefer  that  they 
I  should  remain  the  three  hours  in  the  first  vessel  before 
I  being  transferred  to  the  paiL     In  either  case  the  pail 
I  should  be  about  one -third  filled  with  a  solution  of 
J  carbolic  acid,  of  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  in  strength, 
and  the  lid  should  be  fastened  down  securely  each 
time  the  pail  is  used.     If  this  is  done  the  pail  may  be 
I  quite  safely  put  in  any  open  place,  care  being,  of 
'  course,  taken  that  there  shall  be  no  spilling  of  the 
'  contents  of  the  vessel  in  transferring  them  to  the 
pail.    According  to  circumstances  such  pail  may  be 
left  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  say  a  week,  until  it 
is  about  half  full ;  it  should  be  then  transferred  to  the 
sanitary  yard,  there  filled  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  top  with  carbolic  acid  solution  and  allowed  to 
stand,  still  covered  by  its  lid,  for  a  week  longer  before 
anything  further  is  done  with  its  contents.     If  the 
lid  be  one  of  the  kind  named,  and  there  ia  any  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  breaking  up  of  the  f»cal  matters 
has  been  carried  out  as  directed,  the  pail  and  its 
contents  may  be  thoroughly  shaken  up  in  tiie  sanitary 
yard. 

Where  trough-closets  are  in  use,  and  the  patient  ia 
too  Ul  to  be  removed  to  the  fever  hospital,  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  that  the  official,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  cleanse  the  trough,  should  charge 
it  daily  with  such  a  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  as  would 
bring  up  the  contents  of  the  trough  itself  to  a 
strength  of  about  5  per  cent 

In  thus  describing  the  principles  of  the  method  I 
have  advised  in  Uuddersfield,  and  am  now  endeavour- 


*  The  strength  of  the  crude  Cfurbolic  acid  nsed  ahoiUd  be 
ascertained  by  analysis,  and  should  be  about  00  per  cent.  Should 
it  contain  so  little  as  38  per  oent.  of  pure  ada,  as  do  some  speci- 
mens sold,  the  proportion  used  to  make  the  solution  must,  of 
course,  be  increased  accordingly. 
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ing  to  get  carried  out  in  LeedB,  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  precluding  the  use  of  any  other  diain- 
fectant  than  carbolic  acid.  I  feel,  however,  so  much 
confidence  in  the  use  of  this  well-known  disinfectant 
that  I  hesitate  considerably  about  recommending 
others  whose  powers  and  potency  are  less  known. 
This  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  use  of  perchloride 
of  mercury,  the  best  of  aJl  our  soluble  disinfectants ; 
but  there  arc  certain  difficulties  about  the  use  of  this 
powerful  poison  which  make  one  hesitate  to  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  any  but  the  sanitary  inspectors 
themselves.  It  might  so  easily  be  used  for  criminal 
purposes,  and  has  moreover  an  inconvenient  action 
upon  metals,  so  that  in  the  meantime  I  feel  shv  about 
recommending  its  general  adoption;  carbohc  acid 
is  also  a  powerful  poison,  but  owing  to  its  strong 
smell  and  burning  taste  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  used 
for  criminal  p urposes.  That  accidents  have  happened 
from  its  use  I  am  of  course  aware,  but  they  are 
accidents  of  negligence  which  should  never  have 
occurred.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  supplying 
carbolic  acid  to  the  public,  to  impress  the  in(Uvidual 
receiving  it  strongly  with  the  dangers  attendant  on 
its  use,  and  it  is,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary  to 
distribute  it  in  bottles  which  are  conspicuous  by 
their  shape  and  label  Cases  of  poisoning,  I  am  told, 
have  occurred  in  Leeds  from  its  careless  use  ;  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  case  arose  in  Huddersfield  to 
persons  supplied  with  the  disinfectant  by  the  Cor- 
poration, though  for  years  back  it  has  been  distributed 
freely  where  cases  of  infectious  disease  were  known 
to  exist 

I  have  dwelt  thus  rather  minutely  upon  the  method 
1  favour  of  using  disinfectants  in  typhoid  fever, 
because  I  consider  that  it  is  better  to  exemplify  one's 
meaning  by  somewhat  fully  describing  the  method  to 
be  adopted  in  a  particular  case,  rather  than  to  weary 
you  with  minute  details  as  to  the  means  to  be  taJLen 
in  each  disease.  I  am  speaking  to  men  accustomed 
daily  to  handle  disinfectants,  and  to  deal  with  infec- 
tious disease;  I  do  not,  therefore,  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  go  too  far  into  detail  You  will  gather  from 
what  I  have  just  said  that  I  regard  disinfectants 
placed  under  the  bed  of  a  patient  as  wilful  waste. 
'ilxe  amount  of  carbolic  acid  vapour  given  off  from 
a  saucer  under  the  bed,  if  sufficient  to  do  any  disin- 
fection at  all,  would  probably  be  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  patient.  The  same  would  be  true  of 
the  chlorine  evolved  from  chloride  of  lime,  still  more 
so  of  the  vapour  of  bromine.  Sulphur  dioxide  (fumes 
of  burning  sulphur),  unless  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, and  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  atten- 
dant, is  also  quite  out  of  the  question  in  the  sick 
room.  If  strong  enough  to  destroy  germ  life,  it 
would  be  strong  enough  to  destroy  human  life. 

Condy's  Fluid  placed  in  a  saucer  or  plate,  or  in  a 
shallow  dish,  in  a  room,  probably  acts  simply  as  so 
much  water  would,  by  absorbing  ga48eous  elements 
evolved  from  the  sick  person ;  at  the  same  lime  it 
oxidizes  them,  and  has  no  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
patient.  The  amount  of  good  it  can  possibly  do  is, 
however,  I  should  think,  infinitesimal,  and  could  be 
obtained  far  more  certainly  by  the  simple  process  of 
opening  the  window  for  a  few  minutes  every  hour. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  even  in  the 
disease  which  I  have  chosen  as  typical,  viz.  typhoid 
fever,  the  poison  may  have  been  communicated  by 
the  patient  to  his  immediate  surroundings.  The  bed 
linen,  for  instance,  mfty  have  been  stained,  the  bed 
itself  may  have  been  saturated  with  discharges ;  car- 
pets and  bed  hangings  may  have  become  defiled,  and 


excrementitious  matters  may  have  been  allowed  to 
cake  on  disused  utensils.  I  emphasize  these  possi- 
bilities somewhat,  because  one  so  often  hears  the 
remark,  pregnant  with  mischief,  that  typhoid  fever  is 
not  infectious.  The  possibilities  of  infection,  how- 
ever, are  probably  very  much  greater  than  is  generally 
supposed.  There  may  be  no  great  risk,  there  is  pro- 
baoly  none,  in  sitting  down  by  the  bed  side  of  a 
carefully  nursed  patient  suffering  from  this  disease, 
in  an  airy  sick-room,  or  in  the  weU  ventilated  ward  of 
a  properly  constructed  hospital  But  the  case  is 
altogether  otherwise  where  an  untrained  nurse  has 
allowed  the  sheets,  and  possibly  the  blankets  of  the 
patient,  to  become  soiled,  and  where  the  fever  poison 
has  been  "  cultivated  "  in  the  warm  bed,  and  diffused 
therefrom  throughout  the  atmosphere  of  the  apart- 
ment. It  is  better,  therefore,  that  linen  which  has 
been  stained  should  be  inunersed  in  a  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid,  prepared  in  the  manner  already  described. 
The  bed,  if  much  stained,  should  be  destroyed.  If 
the  soiling  is  only  slight,  the  tick  may  be  taken  off, 
and  after  being  steeped  in  carbolic  acid  solution,  may 
be  washed  and  boiled ;  the  flocks  or  feathers  which 
have  been  infected  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  rest 
passed  through  a  steam  disinfector.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  although  the  typhoid  poison  of  the 
soiled  bed  might  be  destroyed,  the  filth  with  which  it 
was  surrounded  would  still  remain  filth.  The  bed 
which  has  been  much  stained  with  discharges  is  not 
necessarily  fit  for  use  because  it  has  been  passed 
through  a  disinfecting  stove. 

Disinfection  is  intended  to  destroy  the  particular 
germ  present  at  the  time,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
entirely  destroy  the  organic  matter  in  which,  and  on 
which,  the  germ  lived,  and  it  would  not  prevent  ordi- 
nary putrefaction  from  being  in  time  set  up  in  that 
orgamc  matter  under  favourable  circumstances.  The 
position,  in  fact,  of  disinfection  in  regard  to  the 
germs  of  disease  is,  that  a  very  intense  heat  destroys 
all  germs  subjected  to  its  action,  but  does  not  abso- 
lutely destroy  the  filth  in  which  they  lived.  Boiling 
would  arrest  decomposition  in  a  leg  of  mutton,  but  it 
would  not  prevent  putrefaction  from  being  afterwards 
set  up.  Carbolic  acid  destroys  most  germs  with 
which  it  is  brought  into  sufficiently  intimate  contact, 
it  is,  however,  volatile,  and  in  time  will  evaporate, 
leaving  the  dead  or  half-kiUed  germs,  as  the  case  may 
be,  behind  it ;  if  only  half  killed,  the  special  poison 
may  again  reassert  itself ;  but  even  if  completely  de- 
stroyed, carbolic  acid  will  leave  the  organic  matter  in 
such  a  condition  that  it  may  still  undergo  putrefactive 
changes  when  the  disinfectant  has  entirely  escaped. 
Perchloride  of  mercury,  if  present  in  a  sufficient 
quantity,  not  only  destroys  the  germs,  but,  not  being 
volatile,  it  remains,  unless  washed  away,  in  the  sub- 
stance disinfected,  and  it  will  probably  for  ever 
prevent  other  germ  life,  whether  the  germs  be  those 
of  disease  or  putrefaction,  from  being  set  up  in  the 
material  subjected  to  its  action. 

Bed  hangings,  carpets,  and  such  like,  which  have 
been  infected,  should  therefore,  if  possible,  be  first 
disinfected  and  then  washed ;  care  being  taken  that 
the  washing  water  is  itself  disinfected  before  being 
sent  down  the  drains. 

This  introduces  a  subject  about  which  I  feel  a 
certain  amount  of  doubt.  Provided  that  the  bed 
linen  of  the  patient  has  been  steeped  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  it 
might  probably  then  be  washed  in  the  ordinary 
maimer  without  incurring  any  particular  risk,  but 
would  it  be  a  wise  thing  for  a  laundress  to  take  say  a 
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nightdress  so  stained,  and  at  once  proceed  to  wash  it 
with  carbolic  soap.  In  so  doing  she  would  probably 
use  a  strong  soap,  containing,  it  would  be  supposed, 
"20  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid,  and  one  which  at  one 
time,  perhaps,  really  contained  that  amount.  This 
soap  she  would,  at  no  small  risk  to  herself  from  hand- 
ling the  undisinfected  articles,  rub  thoroughly  into 
the  stained  portions  of  the  clothes,  she  would  then 
set  them  aside  in  the  peggy  tub  to  steep,  and  after- 
wards subject  them  to  the  ordinary  process  of  wash- 
ing. Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  more 
dangerous  method  of  the  two.  If  the  linen  is  simply 
put  into  a  5  per  cent,  solution,  it  need  not  be  touched 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  if  the  vessel  in  which  it 
has  been  steeped  has  been  covered,  it  is  probably  then 
safe  to  wash  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  the  soap 
process,  I  think,  trusts  too  much  to  chance.  In  the 
nrst  place,  the  soap,  if  it  has  been  kept  for  some 
time,  does  not  probably  contain  anything  like  20  per 
cent,  of  carbolic  acid,  much  of  the  original  disinfec- 
tant having  evaporated.  In  the  second  place,  the 
soap  is  only  apphed,  or  is  chiefly  applied,  to  the  parts 
supposed  to  be  infected.  That  is  a  matter  of  selec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  laundress,  who  may  be  careful 
or  the  reverse.  In  the  third  place,  the  soaped  articles 
are  steeped,  and  the  strength  of  carbolic  acid  remain- 
ing in  contact  with  them  after,  or  during  that  process, 
is  probably  very  much  less  than  the  5  per  cent,  in- 
sisted upon  for  the  other.  We  are  dealing,  as  it 
a,ppear8  to  me,  with  unknown  quantities,  with  possi- 
bilities, instead  of  known  quantities  and  certainties. 
1  therefore  hesitate  to  recommend  this  method  of 
disinfecting  linen.  In  any  case,  the  linen,  when  it 
has  been  cleansed,  should  be  boiled,  and  the  water  in 
wldch  it  has  been  washed,  if  the  disinfection  has  not 
preceded  the  washing,  should  itself  be  disinfected 
bi  fore  being  thrown  away.  I  should  prefer  that  this 
disinfection  should  be  also  by  boiling,  a  matter  easily 
carried  out  in  a  laundry  provided  with  steam. 

Dealing  not  long  ance  with  an  outbreak  of  small- 
pox in  a  temporary  hospital,  I  obtained  permission 
also  to  fit  up  a  temporary  laundry,  with  two  tanks, 
both  provided  with  taps  and  drains.  The  drains, 
however,  to  these  tanks  were  kept  under  lock  and 
key,  the  key  being  in  the  charge  of  the  matron  of  the 
hospital.  The  small-pox  clothes  were  placed  in  one 
tank,  and  steeped  in  plain  water  for  twenty-four 
hours,  rhey  were  then  transferred  to  the  second 
4ank,  where  they  were  steeped  in  a  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  mercury,  1  part  per  1,000,  for  twenty- 
four  hours  longer ;  the  water  in  the  first  tank,  after 
the  clothes  had  been  removed  from  it,  was  mixed  with 
a  strong  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury,  so  as  to 
bring  up  the  strength  of  the  whole  of  the  contents  of 
the  tank  to  1  pui;  per  1,000  of  the  salt.  The 
^rst  tank  was  allowed  to  stand  with  this  solution  in  it 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  both  tanks  were 
emptied,  and  the  clothes  washed  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  object  of  this  process  was  first  of  all  to  take  any 
8t  lin  out  of  the  linen,  and  not  to  fix  it  by  the  disin- 
fe.tant;  second,  to  make  sure  that  disinfection  was 
complete,  by  immersing  the  linen  in  a  strong  solution 
in  the  second  tank ;  third,  to  insure  that  no  undisin- 
fected material  should  enter  the  town  drains.  All 
who  had  to  deal  with  the  undisinfected  linen  were, 
of  course,  vaccinated. 

I  have  no  time  to  speak  of  two  important  pro- 
cesses accessory  to  true  disinfection.  I  mean  (1) 
the  oxidation  of  infected  material  by  the  air  and 
by  chemical  oxygenizing  agents,  and  (2)  cleansing 
And  the  removal  of  infective  and  infected  materials 


by  flushing  and  scouring.     Perhaps  at  some  future 
time  I  may  be  allowed  to  return  to  this  subject. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  I  should  advise  you  (1)  to  use 
a  disinfectant  only  where  you  have  some  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  with  it  you  will  reach  the 
germs  of  disease  to  be  disinfected ;  (2)  so  to  use 
your  disinfectant  that  it  shall  kill,  not  scotch,  the 
snake.  For  this  purpose,  wherever  it  is  practicable, 
remove  the  articles  to  be  disinfected,  and  subject 
them'  to  a  heat  of  220°  (Fahr.)  in  an  apparatus  for 
the  purpose.  Do  not  be  content  with  an  outside 
temperature  of  this  amount,  but  be  certain  that  the 
exposure  to  heat  has  been  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
and  under  such  ef&cient  conditions,  that  the  heat 
shall  have  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the  largest 
of  the  articles  so  treated.  Remember  (3)  that  disin- 
fection and  cleansing  are  two  processes,  and  that  both 
are  necessary ;  and,  lastly,  when  in  doubt,  apply  to 
your  medical  officer  of  health,  and  follow  his  advice. 


"INFLUENZA,"  AND   ITS  SUPPOSED 

CONNECTION        WITH        DENGUE 

FEVER. 

By  Richard  Domenichetti,  M.D.,  Deputy  Inspector 
General,  H.P.,  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Louth  Combined  Districts. 

Various  authorities  have,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
epidemic  of  influenza,  attempted  to  prove  its  iden- 
tity with  the  dengue  fever  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Spanish  Peninsula.  I  shall  endeavour  to  eluci- 
date this  question  by  reference  to  notes  in  my 
possession,  containing  a  fuU  account  of  the  symp- 
toms observed  during  an  epidemic  of  that  fever  at 
Gibraltar  in  1867. 

Before  doing  so,  I  shall  offer  a  few  observations  on 
influenza  as  it  occurred  in  this  part  of  Lincolnshire, 
and  as  my  sphere  of  observation  occupies  a  large 
area,  embracing  90  parishes,  I  have  had  ample  op- 
portunities of  acquainting  myself  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  disease  in  this  district. 

The  opinion  appears  to  be  universal  that  this 
epidemic  has  not  visited  these  islands  since  1847,  and 
its  features  have  shown  much  diversity.  As  far  as  my 
experience  is  concerned,  three  distinct  types  have 

Erevailed  since  it  appeared  in  the  middle  of  Novem- 
er  last.  The  most  common  form  has  been  that  of 
an  ordinary  cold,  or  "coryza,"  with  a  tendency  to 
lung  complications,  but,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  the  subjects  of  it  were  not  laid  up  for  more 
than  a  few  days,  and,  amongst  the  farm  labourers, 
the  men  were  not  incapacitated  from  work  for  more 
than  three  days ;  at  the  same  time,  in  almost  every 
village,  there  were  two  or  three  cases  with  bronchial 
complications  laid  up  for  long  periods. 

Scarcely  a  parish  escaped  a  visitation  of  this 
character,  and  not  a  few  deaths  have  been  registered 
from  affections  of  the  lungs,  consequent  upon  cold, 
but  only  in  one  instance  has  a  death  been  directly 
referred  to  influenza,  and  the  subject  of  it  was  a  man 
aged  86.  But  few  cases  of  the  typical  form  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  notice,  where  the  symptoms 
were  characterized  by  sudden  seizure,  pain  in  the 
head,  and  especially  the  eye -balls,  rheumatic  pains  in 
the  back  and  lower  extremities,  rapid  pulse  and  high 
temperature  during  the  first  three  days.  Indeed,  the 
temperature,  amounting  sometimes  to  105^  suggested 
the  probability  of  typhoid  fever  having  supervened  ; 
but  the  next  day  the  pulse  and  temperature  fell  to  a 
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conditioB  almost  normal,  leaving  the  patient  very 
weak.  There  was  always  a  tendency  in  these  severe 
cases  to  lung  complications,  which,  of  course,  re- 
tarded recovery. 

The  third  variety,  though  seldom  met  with,  was 
marked  by  colic  and  diarrhoea,  in  severe  cases  almost 
amounting  to  dysentery. 

I  could  not  satisfy  myself  that  there  was  anything 
peculiar  in  the  condition  and  surroundings  of  this 
class  of  cases.  My  district  is  partly  situated  on  the 
low  lands  abutting  on  the  seashore,  and  intersected 
by  large  dikes,  so  that  the  soil,  which  is  a  strong 
clay,  is  well  drained,  although  it  is  designated  locally 
as  the  "  Marsh."  The  other  portion,  situated  on  the 
"  Wolds,"  alow  range  of  hills,  is  distinguished  by  the 
soil  being  of  a  less  tenacious  character,  overlying 
the  chalk  formation,  in  some  places  only  one  or  two 
feet  in  depth.  I  did  not  observe  there  was  any 
difference,  as  regards  the  prevalence  of  influenza, 
between  the  two  districts.  It  will  not  now  be  in  my 
province  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  in- 
fluences which  may  be  supposed  to  have  operated 
in  causing  this  epidemic,  which  would  manifestly 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article.  I  have 
merely  recorded  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  as  met 
with  under  my  own  observation.  Doubtless  data 
will  soon  be  forthcoming  which  will  enable  specialists 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  At  present  our 
speculations  must  necessarily  be  vague  and  un- 
certain. 

I  should  not  omit  to  note  that  the  duration  of  the 
influenza  epidemic  has  been  about  six  weeks,  and 
wherever  cases  were  attributed  to  infection,  'the 
period  of  incubation  was  noticed  to  be  from  two  to 
four  davs. 

I  shall  now  review  the  symptoms  observed  during 
the  epidemic  of  dengue  fever  in  1867,  at  Gibraltar, 
and  as  they  have  been  recorded  in  a  report  which  I 
made  to  the  Governor  (the  late  Lord  Airey)  when 
acting  as  principal  medical  ofUcer  at  that  pkce,  em- 
bodying the  observations  of  the  entire  medical  staff, 
civil  and  military,  it  may  be  studied  with  advantage 
at  the  present  juncture,  no  appeal  to  memory  being 
involved,  as  the  facts  were  recorded  by  myself  in  a 
copy  of  the  report  in  my  possession.  The  civil 
surgeon,  Dr.  Stokes,  also  reported  at  length  on  the 
epidemic,  and  his  evidence  is  valuable,  inaamuch  as 
he  testifies  to  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  the  civil 
community  on  the  rock  were  attacked  by  the  epi- 
demic, 12,000  in  alL 

Dengue  fever  was  first  noticed  in  Gibraltar  in 
September  1867,  and  was  introduced  from  the  West 
Indies  to  Cadiz,  whence  it  spread  to  Gibraltar.  By 
the  natives  it  was  called  Trancazo,  or  "  knock -me- 
down "  fever,  from  its  sudden  seizure,  accomjpanied 
with  pains  in  the  limbs,  headache,  and  pains  m  the 
eyeballs,  foul  tongue,  and  occasionally  vomiting  and 
diarrhcea,  and  on  the  subsidence  of  the  febrile  symp- 
toms a  rash  resembling  "  measles,"  covering  the  Dody, 
and  especially  on  the  arms  and  backs  of  the  hands, 
not  unfrequently  made  it«  appearance.  When  the 
rash  appeared,  the  patient  generaUy  expressed  himself 
quite  well.  The  duration  of  the  attack  was  generally 
four  or  five  days,  when  not  complicated  with  diarr- 
h(ea,  which  lasted  for  a  few  days.  Dr.  Stokes,  late 
Civil  Surgeon  of  Gibraltar,  notes  in  his  report  to  me 
that  women  were  more  subject  to  the  disease  than 
men,  and  children  less  so  than  either.  At  that  time 
it  was  considered  to  have  a  close  affinity  to  the  form 
of  "scarlatina  rheumatica,"  described  by  Dr. Copland 
in  his  medical  dictionary.    He  further  states  that  the 


dengue  epidemic  commenced  about  September  10, 
and  prevailed  until  November  10.  He  considered  it 
decidedly  infectious,  but  only  two  deaths  were  re- 
ported, and  the  tenor  of  his  report  agrees  with  my 
own,  so  that  I  need  not  quote  further  from  it,  except 
to  add  that  Dr.  Stokes  himself  suffered  from  the 
malady,  and  related  his  own  symptoms  in  the  form  of 
an  appendix. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  point  out  the  close  re- 
semblance existing  between  the  dengue  fever,  as 
above  described,  and  the  present  influenza  epidemic. 
The  symptoms  are  almost  identical,  whether  as  re- 
gards mode  of  seizure  and  other  phenomena ;  and  as 
for  the  appearance  of  rash,  which  has  not  been  no- 
ticed during  the  present  epidemic,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  the  deviation  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
difference  of  climate.  'Ae  period  of  incubation, 
about  four  days,  is  the  same,  and,  what  is  more 
strange  is,  that  both  epidemics  appear  to  have  been 
of  the  same  duration,  viz.  about  six  weeks  or  two 
months. 

Without  professing  to  arrive  at  a  definite  con- 
clusion as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  epidemics,  1 
think  it  will  be  conceded  that  I  have  adduced  strong 
evidence  in  its  favour,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  these 
observations  give  rise  to  any  criticisms,  especially 
if  they  throw  any  further  light  on  this  interesting 
subject. 

■  ♦ 

NEWQUAY  AS   A   HEALTH   RESORT. 

By  James  Nicholls,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Newquay,  a  rising  town,  is  romantically  situated  on 
the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  in  full  view  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  is  surrounded  by  charming  and  unique 
coast  scenery.  It  abounds  in  curious  and  remarkable 
cliff  caverns,  sheltered  beaches,  and  picturesque 
coves,  its  bold  headland  forming  a  striking  and 
characteristic  feature. 

The  town  has  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
drainage,  and  the  water  supply  is  of  the  best.  New- 
quay stands  upon  slate,  and  is,  therefore,  admirably 
suited  to  persons  suffering  from  rheumatism. 

The  Atlantic  breezes,  although  at  times  somewhat 
boisterous,  yet  tempered  as  they  are  by  the  warmth 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  laden  with  ozone,  are  not, 
as  some  people  imagine,  cold,  but  bring  renewed 
health  to  the  convalescent,  and  colour  to  the  cheeks 
of  the  invalid.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  parish  register  or  the  curioudy- 
carved  tombstones  in  the  old  churchyard  for  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants ; 
indeed,  the  old  Cornish  axiom,  that  "people  here 
never  die,  but  either  shrivel  up  or  are  drowned," 
appears  almost  to  be  verified  with  regard  to 
Newquaytonians. 

Although  each  succeeding  summer  brings  a  large 
number  of  increasing  visitors  to  Newquay,  its  ad- 
vantages as  a  winter  resort  are  not  yet  sufficientiy 
manifest  to  the  public  ;  its  mean  temperature  is  but 
a  degree  or  two  above  Scilly,  with  the  advantage  of 
getting  more  bracing  air  than  that  favoured  spot. 

A  great  desideratum  ^public  baths)  will  shortly  be 
established  in  Newquay  by  a  Hmited  company,  where 
the  invalid  may  have  warm  or  medicated  baths  in 
winter  as  in  summer.  A  convalescent  cottage  home 
will  also  be  provided. 

The  hotel  accommodation  is  good,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  large  hotel  on  tiie  headland  already 
referred  to.  There  are  between  200  and  300  lodging- 
houses  of  various  grades,  and  the  number  is  increasing. 
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The  parish  church  is  a  fine  old  edifice,  with  a 
grand  mediaeval  tower,  and  is  supplemented  by  a 
chapel  of  ease  in  Newquay  proper;  the  Noncom- 
formist  churches  of  different  denominations  are 
supplied  with  ministers  of  intelligence  and  culture. 

'1  here  is  an  exceDent  train  service  (Great  Western 
Railway),  especially  in  the  summer,  the  journey  to 
London  being  accomplished  in  about  ten  hours. 
There  is  also  tibe  advantage  of  postal  deliveiy  three 
times  daily.  A  peculiarity  of  this  service  is,  that 
women  (to  use  an  Hibemianism)  are  postmen  in  New- 
quay, and  as  "  these  harbingers  of  love  and  death  '* 
iorot  smartly  along  with  their  bags  of  letters,  they  are 
a  source  of  amusement  to  the  visitor  who  sees  them 
for  the  first  time.  But  a  few  years  since  a  solitary 
butcher  occasionally  visited  Newquay,  and  was  at 
that  time  the  only  supply  for  its  inhabitants,  who  had, 
in  case  of  illness,  to  send  eight  miles  for  a  doctor. 
This  state  of  things  now  is  all  changed ;  the  trades- 
men are  thriving,  and  Newquay,  past  and  present,  has 
doubtless  to  look  forward  to  a  bright  future. 


THE    REGISTRAB- GENERAL'S    LAST 
QUARTERLY   RETURN. 

By  J.  Hampden  Shoveller. 

The  quarterly  return  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
in  England  and  Wales  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Kegistrar-Greneral.  The  statistics  relating  to  marriages 
are  for  the  third  quarter  of  last  year,  and  those  re- 
lating to  births  and  deaths  are  for  the  three  months 
ending  December  last.  The  marriage-rate  dbowed  a 
sUght  excess,  while  the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate 
were  considerably  below  their  respective  averages. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  48'''6,  and  was  shghtly 
below  the  average  for  the  corresponding  quarters  of 
118  years.  The  rainfall  at  Greenwich  amounted  to 
6*15  inches,  which  was  nearly  an  inch  below  the 
average  for  the  corresponding  periods  of  74  years. 
Rain  was  measured  on  89  of  the  92  days  in  the 
quarter. 

During  the  third  quarter  of  last  year  the  marriages 
of  107,542  persons  were  registerea  in  England  and 
Wales,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  14-7  per  1,000  of 
the  population.  The  marriage-rate  showed  an  in- 
crease of  0-4  upon  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1888,  and  slightly  exceeded  the  mean  rate 
in  the  third  quarters  of  the  ten  years  1879-88.  The 
lowest  county  marriage-rates  were  recorded  in 
Hertfordshire,  Shropshu-e,  Suffolk,  and  Westmore- 
land ;  the  hiffhest  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Northumberland,  and  Monmouthshire. 

The  216,838  births  registered  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  three  months  ending  December 
last  corresponded  to  an  annual  rate  of  29*6  per  1,000 
of  the  population,  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General 
to  be  rather  more  than  twenty-nine  millions  of 
persons.  This  rate  showed  a  further  decline  from 
those  recorded  in  recent  corresponding  quarters,  and 
was  2-4  per  1,000  below  the  mean  rate  in  the  fourth 
quarters  of  the  ten  years,  1879-88 ;  it  was,  indeed, 
lower  than  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  any  year  since  1847,  when  the  registration  of  births 
was  still  defective.  In  the  several  counties  the  birth- 
rates in  the  quarter  ranged  from  22*7  in  Rutlandshire, 
24*7  in  Sussex,  25*5  in  Herefordshire,  and  25-7  in 
Shropshire,  to  82*6  in  Durham,  33*1  in  StaJffordshire, 
33*9  in  Essex,  and  36*0  in  Monmouthshire.    The 


216,838  births  registered  in  England  and  Wales  last 
quarter  exceeded  the  deaths  by  85,140 ;  this  repre- 
sents the  natural  increase  of  the  population.  It 
appears  from  returns  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  59,876  emigrants  embarked  during  last  quarter 
from  the  various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
which  emigration  officers  are  stationed;  excluding 
foreigners,  and  distributing  proportionally  those 
whose  nationality  was  not  distinguished,  the  emigrants 
of  British  origin  were  46,778,  including  35,447 
English,  4,031  Scotch,  and  7,800  Irish.  The  propor- 
tion of  emigrants  last  quarter  to  a  million  of  the 
respective  populations  01  the  three  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  were  1,222  from  England,  989  from 
Scotland,  and  1,548  from  Ireland;  compared  with 
the  corresponding  quarters  of  1887  and  1888,  the 
proportion  of  emigration  showed  a  further  decline  in 
each  of  the  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

From  returns  published  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of  paupers 
relieved  on  the  last  day  of  each  week  during  the 
quarter  ending  December  last  was  697,106,  of  whom 
184,399  received  in-door,  and  512,707  out-door  relief. 
^The  proportion  of  the  population  in  receipt  of  pauper 
relief  was  24*0  per  1,(KX),  and  showed  a  further 
decline  from  that  recorded  in  recent  corresponding 
quarters. 

The  deaths  of  131,698  persons  were  registered  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  three  months  ending 
December  last,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  18-0  per 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population.  This  death-rate 
exceeded  by  0*2  per  1,000  the  unprecedentedly  low  rate 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1888,  but  was  1*2 
below  the  mean  rate  in  the  fourth  quarters  of  the  ten 
years,  1879-88.  In  the  various  counties  the  death- 
rates  last  quarter  ranged  from  13*9  in  Dorsetshire  and 
Berkshire,  and  14-3  in  Sussex,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
and  in  Surrey  (extra  metropolitan),  to  20-6  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  ^-7  in  Northumberland, 
20*9  in  Lancashire,  and  21*8  i|i  jtfonmouthahire.  In 
the  principal  urban  distriei^,  /comprising  the  chief 
towns  and  containing  an  estimated  population  of  more 
than  eighteen  and  a  half  millioDB  o|  persons,  the  rate 
of  morUhty  last  quarter  was  equal  to  18*9  per  1,000 ; 
in  the  remaining  and  chiefly  rural  population  of  more 
than  ten  and  a  quarter  millions  of  persons,  the  rate 
was  16*4.  The  urban  rate  was  1*2  and  the  rural  rate 
0*5  per  1,000  below  the  mean  rates  in  the  fourth 
quarters  of  the  eight  years  1881-88.  In  equal  num- 
bers living  the  deaths  were  115  in  the  urban  to  100 
in  the  rural  population,  the  mean  proportion  in  the 
eight  preceding  corresponding  quarters  having  been 
1ft. 

In  the  twenty ^eight  large  English  towns,  including 
London,  and  having  an  estimated  popiblion  of  nine 
and  a  half  millions  of  persons,  the  oeaths  registered 
during  the  quarter  under  notice  corresponded  to  an 
annual  rate  of  19*4  per  1,000,  which  exceeded  by 
0*5  the  general  urban  rate,  but  was  as  much  as  1*6 
per  1,000  below  the  mean  rate  in  those  towns  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  the  seven  preceding  years, 
1882-88.  While  the  death-rate  in  London  last  quarter 
did  not  exceed  17-8  per  1,000,  it  averaged  20*7  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  it  ranged 
from  15*7  in  Birkenhead,  15*9  in  Brighton,  and  10-2 
in  Leicester  and  in  Nottingham,  to  25*8  in  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  26*0  in  Manchester,  26*5  in  Preston,  and 
28*7  in  Plymouth.  The  rates  of  mortality  at  different 
ages  in  the  twenty-eight  laige  towns  showed  the 
usual  wide  variations,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the 
differences  in  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the 
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Aiuilynis  oj  the  Vital  and  Mortal  Statistics  of  the  Twenty-eight  Great  Towns,  dealt  with  in  the  Registrar-GeneraTs 

Weekly  Returns,  for  the  Fourth  Quarter  of  1889. 


Towns. 


Annual  Bate 
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population.  The  death-rate  among  infants,  measured 
by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of  age 
to  1,000  registered  births,  ranged  from  131  in  Cardiff, 
137  in  Portfimouth,  and  189  in  Birkenhead,  to  191  in 
Bradford,  194  in  Blackburn,  197  in  Wolverhampton 
and  in  Hull,  and  240  in  Preston.  The  rate  of  mor- 
tality among  children  and  adults  aged  between  one 
and  sixty  years  did  not  exceed  7*1  in  Norwich  and 
7-6  in  Leicester,  while  it  was  equal  to  15*6  in  Sunder- 
land, 16*2  in  Manchester,  and  18*7  in  Plymouth. 
Among  persons  aged  upwards  of  sixty  years  the 
death-rate  ranged  from  62-6  in  Cardiff,  and  63-6  in 
Norwich,  to  107*1  in  Manchester,  and  111-6  in  Black- 
bum.  The  131,698  deaths  registered  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  quarter  enduig  December  last  in- 
cluded 12,913  whicn  were  referred  to  the  principal 
zymotic  diseases;  of  these,  2,657  resulted  from 
whooping-cough,  2,647  from  measles,  2,210  from 
diarrhoea,  2,077  from  scarlet  fever,  1,783  from  "  fever" 
(including  typhus,  typhoid,  and  ample  and  ill-defined 
forms  of  fever),  1,681  from  diphtheria,  and  only  8 
from  small-pox.  These  12,913  deaths  were  equal  to 
an  annual  rate  of  1-77  per  1,000,  which  was  0-52 
below  the  average  rate  in  the  ten  preceding  corre- 
sponding quarters.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the 
twenty-ei^t  towns  last  quarter  averaged  2*01  per 
1,000,  and  ranged  from  0*56  in  Huddersneld,  and  0*69 
in  Leicester,  to  3*20  in  Preston,  8-36  in  Salford,  4-55 
in  Sunderland,  and  7*23  in  Plymouth.  In  fifty  other 
large  town  districts  the  zymotic  death-rate  averaged 
1*96  per  1,000,  while  in  the  remaining  and  chiefly 
rural  parts  of  England  and  Wales  it  was  1*59  per 
1,000. 
AVhooping-cough  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  dis- 


ease in  England  and  Wales  during  the  quarter  under 
notice.  The  2,657  deaths  attributed  to  this  disease 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0*36  per  1 ,000,  which 
slightly  exceeded  the  average  rate  in  the  correspond- 
ing periods  of  the  ten  years,  1879-88.  In  the  twenty- 
eight  large  towns  the  death-rate  from  whooping-cough 
averaged  0*41  per  1,000,  and  was  highest  in  Ports- 
mouth, Hull,  Bristol,  and  Wolver^unpton.  The 
2,547  fatal  cases  of  measles  were  equal  to  an  annual 
rate  of  0*85  per  1,000,  against  an  average  rate  of  0*47 
in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  ten  preceding 
years;  among  the  twenty-eight  towns  the  rate  of 
mortality  from  this  disease  averaged  0*34  per  1,000, 
and  was  highest  in  Nottingham,  Preston,  Bradford, 
and  Sunderland.  The  2,210  deaths  referred  to 
diarrhcBa  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0*31  per 
1,000,  which  was  considerably  below  the  average.  In 
the  twenty-eight  large  towns  the  diarrhoea  dea3i-rate 
corresponded  with  the  general  English  rate  from  this 
disease  ;  among  these  large  towns  the  highest  rates  of 
mortality  from  diarrhoea  were  recorded  in  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  Salford,  and  Preston.  The  2,077  fatal 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of 
0*28  per  1,000,  which  was  little  more  than  half  the 
average  rate  in  the  ten  preceding  corresponding 
quarters;  the  rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease 
averaged  0*39  per  1,000  in  the  twenty-eight  large 
towns,  among  wnich  scarlet  fever  was  proportionally 
most  fatal  in  Blackburn,  Liverpool,  Bolton,  and  Ply- 
mouth. The  1,733  deaths  referred  to  different  forms 
of  "fever"  ^principally  enteric)  were  equal  to  an 
annual  rate  ot  0*24  per  1,000,  the  average  in  the  ten 
preceding  fourth  quarters  having  been  0*31.  In  the 
twenty-eight  large  towns  the  fever  d^ath-rate  aver- 
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aged  0'27  per  1,000,  and  was  highest  in  Birkenhead, 
Ijeeds,  and  Preston.  The  1,681  fatal  cases  of  diph- 
theria were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0*23  per  1,060, 
which  exceeded  by  0*06  the  average  rate  in  the  cor- 
responding periods  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  In 
London  the  rate  of  mortaUty  from  diphtheria  was  as 
high  as  0-41  per  1,000,  while  it  did  not  average  more 
than  0*19  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns, 
among  which,  however,  this  disease  was  fatally  preva- 
lent in  Plymouth  and  Salford.  The  deaths  referred 
to  small-pox  in  England  and  Wales,  which  had  been 
8, 10,  and  2  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year, 
were  8  during  the  three  months  under  notice.  Thus 
only  28  fatal  cases  of  this  disease  were  recorded 
during  the  whole  of  1889  ;  the  nearest  approach  to  so 
small  a  number  was  in  1886,  when  275  deaths  resulted 
from  this  disease  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  causes  of  120,348,  or  91-4  per  cent.,  of  the 
131,698  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  last  quarter 
were  duly  certified  by  registered  medical  practi- 
tioners, and  7,520,  or  5*7  per  cent.,  by  coroners  after 
inquests.  The  causes  of  the  remaining  3,835,  or  2-9 
per  cent.,  of  the  deaths  were  not  certified.  In  London 
the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  did  not  exceed 
0-9  per  cent.,  while  it  was  3-3  in  the  remainder  of 
England  and  Wales.  In  the  twenty-seven  large 
provincial  towns  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths 
averaged  3-0  per  cent.,  and  ranged  from  0*7  and  0-9 
in  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth,  to  4*5  in  Hull,  4-8  in 
Halifax,  6-3  in  Liverpool,  and  7 '7  in  Huddersfield. 


COMPULSORY   NOTIFICATION    OP 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

The  subjoined  list  of  local  authorities  who  have,  since 
our  last  issue,  adopted  the  Infectious  Disease  (Noti- 
fication) Act,  1889,  gives  a  satisfactory  indication 
that,  ere  long,  practicaUy  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales  will  be  under  the  system  of  compulsory  noti- 
fication of  infectious  disease.  Already  403  urban, 
290  rural,  and  13  port  sanitary  authorities,  represent- 
ing upwards  of  10,667,153  persons,  have  voluntarily 
adopted  the  Act,  among  the  most  important  towns 
being  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Coven- 
try, Devonport,  Plymouth,  Hull,  Sheffield,  Exeter, 
Yarmouth,  Hanley,  Margate,  Middlesbrough,  St. 
Helen's,  Southampton,  Wolverhampton,  &c. 

In  addition,  the  Act  applies  to  London  with  its 
4,000,000  of  inhabitants,  whilst  59  of  the  large  towns, 
having  an  aggregate  population  of  3,828,824,  have, 
from  time  to  time,  acquired  similar  powers  by  local 
Acts. 


Name  of  Authority. 

Population 
(1881). 

Lwceon 
which  Act  comes 

into  force. 

Urban  Authoritietc — 

AUerton            

830 

Feb.  10,  1890. 

AshbyWoulds 

2,929 

March  8,  1890. 

Bala      

1,653 

Jan.  16,  1890. 

Banbury           

12,072 

March  10,  1890. 

Barkisland       

2,102 

Dec.  26,  1889. 

Batley 

.     27,505 

March  1,  1890. 

Beaconsfleld     

1,636 

Dec.  9,  1889. 

Bicester            

3,806 

Feb.  11,1890. 

Bingley  (Imp.  Coinmrs 

)     8,972 

Feb.  1,  1890. 

Birmingham 

400,774 

Jan.  20,  1890. 

Blackrod          

4,234 

Feb.  17,  1890. 

Blaenavon        

9,601 

Feb.  1, 1890. 

Bowdon 

2,669 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Bromsgrove  (Town  Dis 

.)    7,960 

March  1, 1890. 

Camborne        

18,601 

Feb.  17,  1890. 

Name  of  Authority.  ^"Jf^ijf*" 

Urban  Authorities : — 

CarUsle 86,884 

Oheshunt         7,736 

Chippenham 4,495 

Clayton 4,801 

Clayton-le-Moors        ...  6,696 

Colchester        28,874 

Diss       8,846 

Droitwich         8,761 

East  Dereham 6,640 

East  Molesey 3,289 

Evesham          6,112 

Exmonth          6,245 

Fareham          7,183 

Greetland         4,166 

Handsworth  (Staff.)  ...  22,896 

Hendon 10,484 

Hucknall-under-Huth- 

waite 2,028 

Hnnsworth       1,616 

Hyde     28,680 

Ilkley 4,786 

Jarrow*            26,469 

Kendal 18,696 

King's  Lynn 18,689 

Kington            2,075 

Leigh 21,784 

Lewes 11,199 

Leyton 27,068 

Liverpool          552,608 

Lowestoft         ...           .  19,696 

Margate            16,080 

.Midgley            2,989 

Much  Woolton            ...  4,641 

OTenden           7,487 

Prescot.. 6,419 

PwllheU           8,242 

Radstock         8,074 

Ravensthorpe 4,864 

Redditch          9,961 

Rugeley           4,249 

Saltash             2,862 

Sandgate          1,669 

Sherborne        5,058 

Shirley  <fe  Freemantle . . .  12,989 

Sidmouth          8,476 

Southampton 60,061 

South  Molton 8,840 

Sowerby  Bridge          ...  8,724 

Soyland 8,467 

Stainland  -  with  -  Old  - 

Lindley         4,988 

Stamford          8,778 

Stockport         59,658 

Stratford-npon-Avon...  8,054 

Sutton-in-AshBeld       ...  8,528 

Thorlstone       8,442 

Torringtoo  (Great)    ...  8,445 

Upper  Mill       1,884 

Wallsend          6,851 

WeUs  (Somerset)        ...  4,634 
Whitchurch  &  Doding- 

ton     8,766 

Whitefield        9,616 

Willington  Qoav          ...  4,974 

Wilmslow         6,664 

Wood  Green     25,000 

Rural  Authorities : — 

Asaph,  St 16,288 

Ashford,  West 8,488 

Billericav         18,487 

Birkenhead      .391 


Date  on 

which  Act  comes 

into  force. 

March  1,  1890. 

Maroh'25,  1890. 
March  1, 1890. 
Feb.  18, 1890. 
Feb.  6,  1890. 
Jan.  1,  1890. 
Jan.  18, 1890. 
March  1,  1890. 
Feb.  1,  1890. 
March  1, 1890. 
Feb.  4,  1890. 
March  1, 1890. 
Jan.  81,  1890. 
March  1,  1890. 
Jan.  1, 1890. 

March  15,  1890. 
March  1, 1890. 

Jan.  1,'  1890. 
Feb.  12,  1890. 
March  10,  1890. 
Maroh  1,  1890. 
Jan.  1, 1890. 

Fob.  10, 1890. 

Sept  1,  1890. 
Feb.  1,  1890. 
April  1, 1890. 
Feb.  21,  1890. 
Jan.  18, 1890. 
March  1,  1890. 
Feb.  18,  1890. 
March  1,  1890. 

March  1,  1890. 
Jan.  1,  1890. 
Jan.  7,  1890. 
Feb.  10, 1890. 
Feb.  1, 1890. 
March  1,  1890. 
Feb.  16,  1890. 
March  1,  1890. 


Dec.  26, 


Feb.  1,  1890. 
Feb.  12, 1890. 
Feb.  16,  18iK). 
March  1, 1890. 
March  26,  1890. 
Feb.  10,  1890. 
March  1,  1890. 


Feb.  6, 1890. 
Jan.  10, 1890. 

Feb.  1, 1890. 
March  1, 1890.        | 

Feb.  1, 1890. 

Dec.  10,  ISb'X 
Feb.  8, 1890. 


•  The  compulsory  notification  clauses  of  the  Jarrow  Imjgow- 
ment  Act,  1884,  have  thus  been  superseded  by  the  Act  of  ^f^ 
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Name  of  Authority.  ^°(?^?f  *^ 

Rural  Authorities : — 

Brampton        10,5G5 

Bridlington       8,621 

Cheatorfiold      54,814 

Church  Stretton         ...  6,072 

Kppinjf 21,754 

Flegg,  Ea8t  and  West. . .  9,7 14 

KingBclere        8,524 

Kington            10,130 

Lancaster         17,322 

Lanchostor       40,519 

Melksham        4,850 

Noot's,  St 12,046 

Newcastle-ttnder-Lyme  5,663 

Pwllheli            18.501 

Royston            18.023 

Saddloworth 12,870 

Shaftesbury     10,350 

Stock  bridge     6,1)72 

Stockton           10,137 

Stow-on-the-Wold       ...  7,493 

Thetford           13,598 

West  Bromwich          ...  3.r»05 

Weymouth        8,179 

Wigan 5,554 

Wimborne  &  Cranbome  10,901 

Witney 18,519 

Worksop           10,897 

York      27,105 

J^ort  Authorities  i-^ 

Falmouth         — 

LiTerpool         — 

London — 

Lowestoft        — 


Date  on 

which  Aot  oomos 

into  force. 

Feb.  25,  1890. 
March  1,  1890. 

Feb.  1',  1890. 
Jan.  24,  1890. 
March  1,  1890. 


Dec.  18,  1889. 
March  1,  1890. 

Jan.  18,  1890. 
March  1,  1890. 


April  1,  1890. 
March  1,  1890. 
Fob.  6,  1890. 
Fob.  10,  1890. 
Feb.  7,  1890. 
Feb.  15,  1890. 
March  1.  Ift90. 
Fob.  1,  1890. 
Jan.  1,  1890. 
Feb.  1,  1890. 

Dec.  14,  1889. 

Feb.  20,  1890. 
Sept.  1,  1890. 
March  1,  1890. 
Feb.  1,  1890. 


Total 
Population    of    dis- 
tricts    given     in 
previous  lists    ... 

Grand  total 


2,158,845 


8,538,808 
10,692,158 


SOME  DEFECTS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

HEALTH  ACT,  1875. 

By  C.  C.  Smith,  M.San.Inst.,  Surveyor  and 
Sanitary  Inspector,  Skipton. 

The  opportune  paper  on  "  The  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,"  by  Mr.  VV.  Wilkinson,  which  appeared  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Sanitary  Uecord,  prompts  one  to 
carry  this  matter  further  and  explain  some  of  the 
anomalies  and  defects  which  have  presented  them- 
selves as  difficulties  and  impedimenta  in  the  carrying 
out  of  one's  duties,  not  only  as  a  sanitary  inspector, 
but  also  as  a  surveyor  in  a  large  district  embracing 
one  wide  rural  and  two  urban  sanitary  authorities. 

There  is  no  subject  in  which  the  community  at 
large  are,  or  should  be,  so  much  concerned  as  in 
public  health.  Yet  the  subject  was  almost  entirely 
neglected  until  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  came 
into  being.  This  Act  was  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
laws,  and  highly  commendable  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature.  But  15  years  experience  of  its  working 
has  shown  that  efficacious  as  it  was  in  the  several 
years  inmiediately  succeeding  its  adoption,  yet  pro- 
gressive knowledge  in  public  hygiene,  and  the  tests  to 
which  the  Act  has  been  placed,  show  that  there  are 
a  host  of  imperfections  contained  in  it.  To  reduce 
litigation,  simplify  its  working,  and  promote  the 
health  of  the  people,  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875 


should  be  thoroughly  revised  and  supplemented, 
and  the  numerous  subsequent  sanitary  Acts  con- 
solidated into  one  Public  Health  Act. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  defective  sec- 
tions : — 

Sect.  15.—"  Every  local  authority  shall  keep  in  repair  all  sewers 
lelougring  to  them,  and  shall  cause  to  be  made  sewers,"  &c. 

With  this  section  there  needs  to  be  read  the  defi- 
nition of  a  sewer,  which  has  been  held  to  be  that  "  a 
drain  is  a  *  sewer '  as  soon  as  more  than  one  house  has 
been  connected  with  it." 

Sect.  19.—"  Every  local  authority  should  cause  the  sewers  be- 
longing to  them  to  be  constructed,  covered,  ventUated,  and  kept 
so  as  not  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  heoltii,  and  to  be 
properly  cleansed  and  emptied." 

From  the  above  two  sections  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  duty  of  cleanang  and  repairing  all  joint  drains 
(except  sewers  made  for  private  profit)  is  imposed  on 
the  local  authority,  and  if  they  neglect  they  will  be 
in  default.  This  is  a  most  harmful  and  unjust  pro- 
vifflon,  and  imposes  costs  to  the  rates  for  the  benefit 
of  **  jerry  building  "  owners  who  "  run  up "  houses 
and  connect  the  drains  of  two  dwellings  instead  of 
carrying  separate  drains  into  the  main  sewer,  and 
thus  make  the  authority  responsible  for  its  subsequent 
cleansing  and  repair !  In  rural  districts,  too,  where 
building  bye-laws  are  not  in  force,  owners  may  and 
do  connect  drainage  in  fantastic  ways.  Still  the 
authority  are  helpless  and  impotent,  while  additional 
burdens  are  being  cast  upon  them. 

The  major  fault  of  this  section  has  been  caused  by 
the  improper  definition  of  sewer  and  drain,  and  the 
omission  of  a  provision  that  the  sewer  must  be 
formally  dedicated  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  local 
authority. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  power  of  entry  on  private 
lands  is  given  the  authority. 

Sect.  23.—"  Local  authority  to  enforce  drainage  of  nndrained 
houses." 

This  section  is  slightly  altered  from  11  and  12  Vict., 
c.  63,  sec.  49,  which  required  the  report  of  the  sur- 
veyor as  to  insufficient  drainage.  The  surveyor*s 
report  is  not  now  necessary.  It  is  a  singular  anomahr, 
however,  that  the  inspector  may  report  as  to  insum- 
cient  drainage,  but  the  surveyor  has  to  report  as  to 
required  size  of  drain.  It  happens  that  in  a  very 
large  number  of  rural  districts  the  authority  have  no 
surveyor  employed,  while  in  many  small  urban 
districts  the  surveyor  is  merely  a  "working  ganger," 
or  foreman  on  the  roads,  who  knows  as  much  about 
the  necessary  drainage  as  he  does  about  Diogenes. 

The  words  "  from  the  site  of  such  house  "  should 
be  intelligibly  expressed.  At  present  it  may  mean 
either  the  curtilage,  or  the  piece  of  land  on  which  the 
house  itself  stands. 

Sects.  35  and  36.—'*  House  without  sufficient  w.c,  e.c,  or  privy.' ' 

All  surveyors  and  inspectors  know  that  on  sanitary 
grounds  it  is  very  needful  that  a  separate  w.c,  e.c, 
or  privy,  and  ashpit  should  be  provided  for  each 
house.  Yet  this  could  probably  not  be  enforced 
under  the  section. 

Sect.  38.—"  Local  authority  on  report  of  surveyor  that  factory, 
^.,  wherein  persons  of  both  sexes  nre  employed,  may  require 
owner  or  occupier  to  construct  sufficient  number  of  w.c.'s,  e.c.'s, 
or  privies,  and  ash-pits  for  the  separate  use  of  each  sex." 

The  delegation  of  this  report  to  the  surveyor  alone 
renders  the  section  of  little  effect.  It  is  a  health 
officer  s  duty,  and  as  such  he  should  have  the  super- 
vision transferred  to  him.  Whilst  w.c.'s,  e.c.'s,  or 
privies  should  be  made  for  the  separate  use  of  each 
sex,  one  tries  to  divine  why  the  framers  of  the  section 
required  ashpits  also  for  the  separate  use  J)f  each 
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Sect.  41.—**  Drains  to  bo  examined  on  complaint." 
Until  the  inspector  is  given  some  authority  in 
urgent  cases,  presumably  provided  for  under  such  sec- 
tions as  this,  his  action  is  at  a  serious  discount.  iMost 
authorities  only  meet  once  a  month,  and  before  red- 
tapeism  has  sufficiently  extended  itself,  and  the 
authority  had  its  meeting,  lives  may  have  been  lost. 

Sect.  47.—**  Keeping  swine,  stagnant  water  in  cellar,  and  Ofcr- 
flowing  cesspools. '^ 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  authority  under  this 
section  are  recoverable  only  from  the  occupier  of  the 
premises,  and  as  "  stagnant  water  "  usually  arises  from 
a  structural  defect  of  the  premises,  it  is  against  the 
general  tenor  of  the  Act  to  make  the  occupier  re- 
sponsible for  the  debts  of  the  owner. 
Sect.  40.—"  BemoTal  of  filth  on  report  of  inspector." 

Express  power  is  not  given  to  enter  nor  to  re- 
move, hence  a  difficulty  arises  when  the  offensive 
matter  is  unsalable. 

Sect.  82.—"  Local  aothority  to  require  water  to  be  sapplied  to 
houses  on  report  of  sunreyor.** 

The  report  as  required  under  this  section  should 
devolve  on  the  inspector.  Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sections  are,  it  will  be  seen,  rendered  almost 
nugatory  by  this  fatuitous  delegation  of  duties  to  one 
and  the  improper  officer. 

What,  too,  is  intended  to  be  meant  by  inserting  a 
restriction  that  "  the  cost  of  the  water  must  not  ex- 
ceed 2d.  a  week"?  There  is  nothing  said  about 
the  ratable  value  of  the  house ;  so  that  if  a  house 
rated  at  £20  cannot  be  supplied  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing 2d.  a  week,  the  section  is  inapplicable !  And  this 
it  would  be  in  probably  90  per  cent,  of  instances,  if 
strictly  carried  out. 

The  words  "a  proper  supply  of  water"  are  too 
ambiguous,  and  should  refer  to  a  **  proper  and  suffi- 
cient supply  of  wholesome  water." 

Yet  another  blunder  in  this  section  is  that  it  is  only 
applicable  when  water  can  be  obtained  from  water- 
mains  belonging  to  a  water  company  or  local  board. 
Hence  in  urban  districts  isolated  dweUings  cannot 
be  reached  at  all  under  any  section  in  the  Public 
Health  Act. 
Sect.  70.—**  Power  to  close  polluted  wells." 

Local  authorities  may  take  fairly  ready  and  sum- 
mary proceedings  against  mere  nuisances  which  are 
not  injurious  to  health,  but  a  water  supply  which 
may  contain  the  bacillus  of  enteritis  can  only  be 
closed  after  representation  by  some  person,  and  then 
a  circuitous  length  of  red-tapeism  has  to  be  tra- 
versed, and  magisterial  opinion  to  be  obtained,  and  so 
forth.  The  whole  section  is  badly  framed,  and  has 
evidently  been  pitchforked  into  the  Act  as  an  after- 
thought. The  authority  are  not  even  required  to 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  complaint,  nor  is  the  medical 
officer  of  health  accounted  of  any  virtue  herein. 
Sect.  77.—**  Lodging-houses  to  bo  reMistered.'* 

The  term  "  member  of  his  family  "  is  a  problemati- 
cal one,  and,  as  occurring  also  in  sect.  87,  should  be 
defined  intelligibly,  for  there  is  no  authority  to  limit 
it  to  the  person's  children. 
Sect.  78.—"  Kegistration  of  common  lodging-houses.' 

"  Vested  interests"  here,  verily!  A  local  autho- 
rity is  unable  to  take  away  a  licence  from  a  common 
lodging-house  after  it  has  been  once  registered,  save 
in  the  remote  case  where  a  proper  supply  of  water 
is  not  provided.  This  is  a  pretty  safeguard  for  the 
owners  of  these  dens  of  infamy  and  immorality  and 
crime,  and  in  its  thoroughness  out-Herods  Herod 
himself. 

In  my  experience  as  an  inspector  of  a  district  con- 


taining at  the  present  time  not  less  than  40  common 
lodging-houses,  I  find  that  the  keepers  of  these 
houses  begin  fairly  well,  and  comply  with  the  Act 
and  bye -laws,  but  in  most  cases  they  det4.'riorate  in 
the  character  and  mode  of  maintenance  of  their 
houses ;  the  structural  condition  becomes  bad,  but  still 
the  authority  cannot  remove  the  house  from  the 
register. 

These  licences  should  only  be  granted  for  one 
year,  and  renewable  only  after  a  satisfactory  report 
as  to  cleanliness,  proper  mode  of  keeping,  and  struc- 
tural fitness  being  given  by  the  inspector. 

Sect.  91.—**  Nuisances." 

This  valuable  section  is  marred  in  many  of  its 
clauses  by  prof  useness  and  indefiniteness. 

As  suggested  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  the  number  of 
January  16,  some  sensible  definition  as  to  what  is  a 
public  and  what  a  private  nuisance  should  be  laid 
down.  Every  inspector  knows  tiiat  he  is  expected 
to  redress  all  the  ills  to  which  that  crotchety,  quarrel- 
some cottagers  and  owners  make  themselves  heirs. 

It  is  a  common  supposition  that  boards  should 
fight  the  legal  battles  ot  individual  litigious  persons, 
and  inspectors  need  to  be  very  circumspect  that  they 
are  not  misled,  and  do  not  depart  from  the  strictly 
neutral  line  imposed  on  them  by  their  duty. 

That  boards  themselves  do  enter  into  litigation  on 
account  of  private  owners  at  times,  none  can  deny, 
but  this  is  merely  a  result  of  the  improper  definition 
of  what  is  a  "  common  nuisance." 

{To  he  coniinueiL) 


THE    DANGERS    OF   ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING. 

By  J.  Neville  Pouteij. 
Until  very  recently  but  comparatively  few  persons 
not  connected  with  electric  lighting  and  fire  insurance 
business  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  serious 
personal  injuries,  terrible  loss  of  life,  and  great  de- 
struction of  property  by  fire  that  may  occur,  and 
which  have  resulted  from  the  i  lectric  light. 

A  strong  public  feeling  has  been  created  on  this 
subject  by  the  notification  in  the  daily  and  other 
newspapers  during  the  last  three  mouths  of  the 
accidents,  deaths,  and  fires  which  have  occurred 
in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  place  s  in  the  United 
States  from  the  falling  of  electric-light  wires  and 
other  causes  attributable  to  the  defective  installation 
of  the  new  illuminant. 

Much  false  information  is  unfortunately  diffused 
among  an  overwhelming  majority  of  persons  re- 
specting the  danger  of  electric  lighting,  and  its 
causes.  This  ignorance  is  mostly  due  to  inaccurate 
statements  by  newspapers  and  periodicals  published 
for  general  readers.  Even  from  the  electrical  pnss 
and  other  technical  publications,  a  sufficiency  of  re- 
liable facts  and  opinions  on  the  subject  of  this  artiele 
can  only  be  gathered  after  referring  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  treatises,  articles,  and  notes  on  the  question,  as 
it  is  only  discussed  in  these  publications  to  a  partial 
extent,  and  generally  in  a  veiy  fragmentary  manner. 

For  these  reasons,  and  the  additional  one  that  the 
public  interest  in  the  question  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  owing  to  the  numerous 
schemes  afloat  and  arrangements  which  have  been 
made  to  utilise  the  electric  light  on  a  far  more  exten- 
sive scale  than  previously,  both  in  dwelling-houses  as 
well  as  other  buildings,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  briefly 
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notify  what  I  believe  to  be  the  more  essential  infor- 
mation which  it  is  desirable  to  communicate  to  the 
public  concerning  the  hazards  of  this  illuminant, 
and  how  these  can  be  minimised,  if  not  avoided. 

According  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Edison,  the  emi- 
nent electrician,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  North 
American  Reriew,  on  the  "  Dangers  of  Electric  Light- 
ing," the  currents  now  used  **  may  generally  be 
divided  into  four  classes :  (1.)  The  low  tension 
continuous  current,  with  a  pressure  not  exceeding 
200  volts,  used  for  incandescent  lighting.  (2.)  The 
high  tension  continuous  current,  with  a  pressure  of 
2,000  volts  and  over.  (3.)  The  high  tension  semi- 
continuous  current,  with  a  pressure  of  2,000  volts  and 
over ;  and  (4.)  The  alternating  current,  with  a  pres- 
sure of  from  1,000  to  3,000  volts  and  over.  The  first 
is  harmless,  and  can  be  passed  through  the  human 
body  without  producing  uncomfortable  sensations. 
The  second  is  dangerous  to  life.  Momentary  contact 
with  a  conductor  of  the  third  results  in  paralysis  or 
death,  as  has  frequently  occurred.  And  fiie  passage 
of  the  fourth  or  alternating  current  through  any  living 
body  means  instantaneous  death."  The  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  has  obtained  from 
the  official  records  a  list  of  persons  killed  by  the 
electric-lighting  wires  since  1880.  Before  that  date 
the  arc  light  circuits,  with  continuous  currents,  were 
much  used,  and  for  five  years  no  deaths  resulted 
therefrom.  Pulsating  and  high  tension  currents  were 
used  for  arc  lights  between  1880  and  1887,  and  72 
deaths  took  place  during  that  period,  from  the  wires 
of  which  iS'2  were  from  the  pulsating  current.  For 
the  last  two  years  the  alternating  high  tension  current 
has  been  greatly  in  use,  and  no  less  than  44  persons 
have  been  killed  by  it,  making  the  total  number  of 
deaths  in  various  parts  of  the  country  from  electric - 
light  currents,  dunng  the  nine  years,  116.  In  New 
York  city  alone  26  persons  have  been  killed  within 
two  years,  and  nearly  all  by  the  alternating  currents. 
It  is  stated  that  all  the  deaths  are  not  given  in  this 
list,  but  only  those  officially  reported,  with  names  and 
particulars.  Experts  estimate  that  there  have  been 
at  least  200  fatid  accidents  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  from  electric -light  currents  since  1880. 

I  will  now  mention  a  few  noteworthy  cases  in 
which  deaths  have  occurred  in  various  ways  from 
contact  with  these  currents.  In  December  1881  a 
labourer  in  the  employment  of  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury was  at  once  killed  by  accidentally  coming  in 
contact  with  a  bare  electric -fight  wire  which  was  fixed 
against  a  garden  wall,  and  which  conveyed  the  illumi- 
nant to  Hatfield  House.  About  this  period  an  extra- 
ordinary death  occurred  from  handling  one  of  the 
electric-light  wires  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cotopaxi. 
During  a  festival  which  was  being  held  before  a  large 
congregation  in  that  edifice,  a  gang  of  brigands,  who 
came  there  to  plunder,  determined  to  begin  their 
nefarious  work  by  severing  the  electric  light  wire, 
which  was  unprotected  or  uninsulated.  We  are  told 
that  the  chief  of  these  robbers  "  threw  a  small  wire 
over  the  electric  light  wire  with  the  intention  of 
drawing  it  down  and  opening  the  circuit.  The  mis- 
guided man,  however,  somehow  managed  to  'make 
good  earth '  of  his  body  in  more  tlian  one  sense,  for 
the  current  passed  through  him,  killing  him  instantly." 
Upon  noticing  this  terrible  fate  to  their  comrade,  tiie  : 
other  members  of  the  gang  quickly  left  the  cathedral,  ' 
without  committing  or  attempting  any  robbery.  In 
another  instance,  a  young  man  was  passing  along  a 
street  at  Pittsburgh,  and  was  immediately  killed  by 
touching   an  iron  post    supporting  a  shop  awning. 


The  cause  of  this  was  that  the  street  electric-lighting 
wire  had  made  a  contact  with  this  post,  and  the  short 
circuit  constituted  a  death-trap  for  the  first  passer- 
by who  touched  the  post.  In  November  1888  the 
superintendent  of  construction  of  an  electric  lighting 
company  in  New  l^ork  was  upon  a  ladder  making 
some  changes  in  the  switch-board.  In  one  hand  he 
held  a  live  wire,  and  was  about  to  secure  it  to  a  ter- 
minal, when  the  ladder  slipped,  and  he  caught  hold  of 
a  bar  of  the  switch,  whereby  he  completed  a  circuit 
through  his  body.  He  was  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  when  picked  up  was  unconscious,  and  he  died  in 
two  hours  afterwards,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
two  medical  men  to  restore  animation.  The  wires 
carried  an  alternating  current,  and  the  pressure  is 
stated  to  have  been  1,000  volts.  Nearly  six  months 
previously  an  employe  of  the  same  company  received 
a  shock  from  a  wire  carrying  a  current  of  2,000  volts, 
but  was  not  seriously  hurt.  This  was  probably  the 
continuous,  and  not  the  alternating  current.  Again, 
about  three  weeks  ago,  at  Toledo,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  a  glazier  was  working  on  a  tin  roof  measuring 
a  skylight,  when  his  sleeve,  which  was  wet  from  rain, 
touched  the  wires  which  led  to  the  incandescent 
lamps  with  an  alternating  current.  He  fell  dead  in 
such  a  position  that  his  body  lay  supported  by  the 
wires,  and  was  only  found  by  accident  some  hours 
after  the  occurrence.  On  January  2,  an  electric 
light  wire  fell  to  the  ground  near  a  street  corner  at 
St.  Louis.  A  few  moments  later  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  and  a  little  dog  passed  the  corner.  The  dog 
touched  the  wire,  and  was  killed  instantaneously. 
Mrs.  Smith  ran  to  the  dog,  and,  not  seeing  the  wire, 
stepped  on  it.  She  was  thrown  some  distance,  and 
fell  unconscious.  Her  husband  received  a  severe 
shock  on  endeavouring  to  pick  her  up,  but  was  not 
rendered  insensible.  Although  Mrs.  Smith  was  re- 
stored to  consciousness  by  a  physician,  she  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  death.  A  horse  was  also  killed 
by  stepping  on  a  fallen  wire. 

A  further  fatal  accident  arising  from  overhead 
wires  is  reported  from  Newburgh,  New  York  State. 
A  horse,  while  being  driven  along,  touched  an  iron 
awning-post  with  his  nose,  and  fell  down  as  if  dead. 
A  man  who  went  to  raise  the  animal  touched  the 
horse's  head-stall,  and  immediately  dropped  dead,  and 
another  man  who  attempted  to  lift  him  received  a 
violent  shock.  ITie  cause  of  the  accident  appears  to 
be  that  an  electric  wire  had  become  slack,  and  was 
lying  upon  an  iron  rod  extending  from  the  awning- 
post  to  a  building,  and  that  the  full  force  of  the 
current  was  passing  down  the  post  into  the  ground. 
The  insulating  material  of  the  wire  had  become 
thoroughly  saturated  with  rain.  The  horse  was  not 
killed  by  the  shock,  and  the  second  man  was  only 
stunned. 

Some  very  serious  accidents  have  also  happened 
by  accidentally  touching  electric  light  conducting 
apparatus.  In  one  case,  where  part  of  the  conduct- 
ing wire  from  a  dynamo  electric  machine  was  not 
insulated  or  protected,  a  person  touched  a  lampstand 
which  formed  part  of  the  conducting  system.  His 
body  thus  formed  a  connection  through  the  ground 
to  the  base  wire,  and  so  contracted  his  muscles  as  to 
cause  his  hands  to  clench  the  lamp.  At  that  time 
ten  lamps  were  in  circuit,  and  so  much  of  the  elec- 
tric current  passed  through  him  that  eight  of  them 
were  extinguished.  He  was  unable  to  unclasp  his 
hand  as  all  his  muscles  were  paralyzed.  His  face 
was  also  much  distorted,  and  he  could  scarcely 
breathe.    He  could  only  ijttej^  ^  fjgitjij^^p^atural 
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cry.  A  friend  tried  to  unclasp  his  hand,  but  could 
not.  By  lifting  his  legs  from  the  ground,  however, 
the  circuit  was  broken,  and  his  hands  became  free. 
Burning  sparks,  however,  flew  to  his  hands  while 
breaking  the  circuit.  He  was  then  insensible,  but 
recovered. 

As  to  the  injury  and  destruction  to  property  by 
fire  from  the  electric  hght,  it  has  been  shown  that 
even  incandescent  lamps  will  ignite  inflammable  sub- 
stances when  the  heat  in  the  lamps  is  confined  and 
allowed  to  accumulate,  and  to  do  this  the  lamps  need 
not  break.  It  has  further  been  proved  that  the 
breaking  of  an  incandescent  lamp  will  set  fire  to  in- 
flammable gases. 

The  buildings  which  are  reported  to  have  been  fired 
by  the  electric  light,  include  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Washington,  the  Canadian  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Calcutta  Exhibition  Building,  the  Fc*.*estry 
Exhibition  building  at  Edinburgh,  several  theatres,  and 
many  factories  and  other  buildings.    In  1881  and 
1882,   about  23  fires  were  caused  from  61  electric- 
light  plants  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United 
States.      Twenty-two  fires  occurred  there  in  1887 
from  improperly  insulated  wires.     According  to  the 
American  insurance  press,  many  fire  oflices  refuse  to 
insure   buildings  in   America  illuminated    with  the 
electric  light,   while  other  offices  will  only  insure 
them  at  an  immense  premium.     During  the  blizzard 
in  New  York,  a  great  number  of  overhead  wires 
were  blown  down.     On  one  night  the  streets  of  that 
city  were  full  of  danghng  ends  of  telephone  wires, 
which,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  fell  down  across  the 
electric  light  wires.     The  Weekly  Underirriter  of  New 
York,  in  its  comments  on  this  question,  stated  that 
**  had  the  electric  light  been  turned  on  as  usual,  New 
York  would  have  been  on  fire  in  hundreds  of  places 
within  an  hour,  and  the  almost  helpless  condition  of 
the  fire  department  would  have  made  it  impossible 
for  much  to  have  been  done  towards  putting  these 
out     We  do  not  see  how  the  city  could  have  escaped 
a  terrible  conflagration.      These    broken  telephone 
wires  would  have  carried  the  sparks  in  all  directions 
into  awnings,  houses,  stores,  and  everywhere   else, 
and  the  effect  would  have  been  terrible.  .  .  .  Had 
the  powerful  electric-light  currents  been  turned  on, 
there  would  have  been  great  loss  of  life,  as  those  ends 
would  have  become  so  many  death-dealing  points." 
The  great  Boston  fire  which  has  very  recently  oc- 
curred, whereby  from  four  to  five  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property  was  destroyed,  is  supposed  to  have 
originatea  from  an  electric-light   wire,  which  was 
carried  to  a  point  of  combustion  over  a  small  wire 
actuating  an  electric  clock.    A  fire  occurred  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  a  French  theatre  from  unprotected 
electric -lighting     wires.       During    a     rehearsal   of 
Jeanne  cVArc,  a  new  spectacular  piece  which  was 
being   prepared    at  the  Porte  St.   Martin  Theatre, 
Mdme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  in  the  last  act,  ascended  a 
funeral  pyre,  which,   by  a  combination  of  electric 
lights  and  red  lamps,  appears  to  be  on  fire.    By  mis- 
management, two  uncovered  electric  wires  came  into 
contact  and  set  fire  to  the  scenery  at  the  base.     A 
thick  smoke  immediately  arose,  and  began  to  suffo- 
cate this  celebrated  actress,  who  fainted  as  soon  as 
she  had  been  taken  from  the  dangerous  position. 
Two  mechanics  who  were  engaged  in  extinguishing 
the  flames,  were  half-stifled  by  the  smoke  and  badly 
burnt.    Only  one  coidd  be  revived,  and  he  was  con- 
veyed in  an  ambulance  to  St  Louis'  Hospital,  while 
his  comrade  died.    On  December  28  a  serious  fire 
broke  cut  at  twenty  minutes  past  U  o*clock  p.m.  at 


8,  Grosvenor  Square,  I^ondon,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
W.  A.  T.  Amherst,  M.P.  The  fire  started  in  a  back 
room  on  the  second  floor,  and  is  said  to  be  owing  to 
the  over-heating  of  an  electric -light  wire.  The  back 
portions  of  the  second  and  third  floors  were  very 
much  damaged,  and  the  whole  house  of  30  rooms 
and  their  contents  suffered  from  heat,  smoke,  and 
water.  The  probable  origin  of  the  fire  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Musgrave  Heaphy,  C.E.,  Consulting  Elec- 
trician to  the  Phoenix  Fire  Office,  in  a  report  pub- 
lished in  a  letter  from  Major  Waller  in  the  Tinies  for 
January  2.  "  The  conductors,"  Mr.  Heaphy  states, 
"  were  in  contact  under  the  fioors.  They  were  en- 
cased and  fastened  by  metal  staples.  Among  the  few 
places  that  I  was  able  to  examine,  I  found  that  a 
staple  had  cut  into  the  insulation.  The  conductors 
in  another  place  were  in  contact  with  the  bell  wires." 
The  Electrician  properly  states  that  with  wiring  of 
this  description  a  fire  was  only  a  question  of  time, 
whether  the  house  was  connected  to  a  high  or  a  low 
tension  system.  On  January  2  the  down-town  station 
of  the  Edison  Electric  Lighting  Company,  of  New 
York,  caught  fire  in  the  morning,  and  was  entirely 
destroyed,  whereby  a  loss  of  about  100,000  dollars  is 
sustained  by  the  company.  The  station  occupied 
two  four-storey  buildings,  and  supplied  electricity  to 
18,000  incandescent  lamps.  The  fire  started  in  the 
dynamo-room,  but  it  is  unknown  how  it  broke  out. 
It  is  supposed  that  it  may  have  been  caused  by 
sparks  from  a  dynamo.  About  the  end  of  last  montii 
sparks  from  an  electric  wire  are  reported  to  have  set 
fire  to  the  Everett  Building,  in  Ann  Street,  New 
York,  just  below  the  Herald  office. 

Very  serious  explosions  in  the  subways  of  New 
York  city,  which  are  designed  to  enclose  the  electric- 
light  wires  underground,  have  recently  occurred. 
The  cause  of  these  accidents  is  supposed  to  be  the 
filtering  in  of  gas  from  leaky  mains,  and  which  gas 
is  exploded  by  a  casual  spark,  sometimes  coming 
from  electric-Hght  wires.  On  December  21,  one  side 
of  the  great  thoroughfare  covering  10  or  12  feet  of 
surface  space  ^t  Twenty-Ninth  Street,  amounting 
to  several  tons  weight,  suddenly  shot  into  the  air 
amid  a  geyser  of  flame,  and  many  pedestrians  had 
their  persons  and  clothing  injured  by  the  subsequent 
fall  of  debris.  The  gas  companies  have  no  right  to 
enclose  their  mains  in  conduits  containing  electric - 
light  wires,  as  the  leakage  of  gas  from  the  mains  is 
frequently  very  great,  and,  therefore,  there  must  be 
danger  if  they  are  close  to  the  new  illuminant  wire?. 
It  appears  that  the  presence  of  coal  gas  in  wet  or 
damp  situations  is  injurious  to  many  good  insulating 
materials,  and  will  render  the  replacement  of  cables 
necessary  which  have,  by  its  presence,  become  too 
much  diminished  in  insulating  qualities. 

A  very  great  sensation  has  been  caused  among  the 
general  public  as  well  as  among  electricians  and  the 
fire  insurance  classes  by  the  denunciation  of  high 
tension  electric  currents  for  illumination  m  the 
before -mentioned  article  by  Mr.  Edison,  ile  states 
that  **  there  is  no  plea  which  will  justify  the  use 
of  high  tension  and  alternating  currents,  either  in 
a  scientific  or  a  commercial  sense.  They  are 
employed  solely  to  reduce  investment  in  copper 
wire  and  real  estate.  For  instance,  in  arc  lighting 
it  is  customary  to  put  40  lamps  on  each  circuit; 
each  lamp  requires  a  pressure  of  40  volts,  and, 
therefore,  the  total  pressure  on  the  circuit  is  2,(K)U 
volts.  Now,  if  instead  of  using  only  1  wire  for  all 
these  lamps,  4  circuits  of  10  lamps  each  were  to  be 
established)  the  pressure  on  each  wire  would  be  only 
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500  volta  The  weight  of  copper  necessary  for  these 
4  circuits  of  10  lamps  each  would  be  2 J  times  greater 
than  for  the  circuit  of  40  lamps — a  question,  as  I  have 
said,  simply  of  investment." 

The  majority  of  practical  electricians,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  as  weU  as  the  electrical  press,  disagree 
with  Mr.  Edison's  recommendation  for  using  low  pres- 
sure currents  only,  on  the  ground  that  the  high  tension 
currents  now  in  use  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
successful  and  economical  working  of  light  and  plants, 
so  that  to  substantially  reduce  the  pressure  would  be 
to  so  increase  the  cost  of  electric  light  as  to  put  them 
out  of  the  reach  of  many  consumers,  and  greatly 
cripple  the  electric  light  industry. 

In  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Heaphy  to  the  Phoenix 
Fire  Office  in  1882.  upon  the  various  systems  of 
electric  lighting  and  the  dangers  attending  them, 
which  he  made  in  that  year,  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  **  where  systematic  and  proper  precautions  are 
taken,  there  is  less  danger  from  electric  lighting  than 
from  gas ;  but  that  if  carelessly  or  ignorantiy  arranged 
or  improperly  worked,  then  serious  fires  may  be  ap- 
prehended." He  adds  that  the  whole  of  his  expe- 
rience from  that  day  to  this  has  gone  to  confirm  tnat 
opinion.  The  Phoenix  Fire  Office  rules,  which  are 
now  in  their  sixteenth  edition,  are  known  all  over  the 
world  I'hey  were  published  in  1882,  and  have  been 
generally  adopted.  Directions  are  given  in  them  for 
every  detail  in  the  installation  of  the  electric  light, 
and  not  a  single  fire  has  occurred  from  any  instMla- 
tion  made  in  compliance  with  them,  although  the 
high  tension  system  is  used  under  such,  and  insurers 
can  use  gas  concurrently  without  extra  premium. 
This  testimony  is  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  use  of 
currents  of  high  tension  in  this  country.  All  life  and 
fire  risks  from  the  electric  light  are  due  to  defective 
installations,  many  of  which  occur  both  here  and 
abroad  from  cheap  and  scamped  work.  The  public 
are  much  to  blame  for  this,  as  they  often  engage  a 
contractor  to  undertake  an  installation  who  will  do  it 
at  the  cheapest  price,  and  seldom  call  in  an  expert 
electrical  engineer  to  supervise  his  work.  There  is, 
however,  a  considerable  check  on  this  bad  workman- 
ship, as  the  Phoenix  and  other  fire  offices  carefully 
inspect  the  installation,  and  if  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  it  or  a  portion  of  such,  they  inform  their  cus- 
tomers of  this  fact.  Some  users  of  the  electric  light 
arrange  for  periodical  inspection  of  their  electric 
lighting  apparatus  by  competent  electrical  engineers. 
The  I^ondon  Electric  Supply  Corporation  will  not 
now  turn  on  the  current  until  they  are  convinced 
that  the  installation  to  which  they  are  requested  to 
supply  it,  is  done  according  to  their  specifications, 
which  comprise  the  Phoenix  rules. 

In  addition  to  the  Phoenix  rules  for  installing  the 
new  illuminant,  others  have  been  issued  by  the 
Westminster,  the  Guardian,  the  Sun,  and  the  North 
British  and  Mercantile  Fire  Insurance  Companies, 
and  the  Society  of  Telegraphic  Engineers  and  Elec- 
tricians, which  has  recently  changed  its  title  to  that 
of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  but  none 
of  them  have  superseded  those  issued  by  the  Phoenix 
Office,  or  are  likely  to  do  so.  It  has  been  stated,  and 
with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  multiplicity  of 
rival  rules  for  fixing  the  electric -light  pkmt  has  been 
a  powerful  inducement  for  unscrupulous  contractors 
to  do  cheap  and  scamped  work. 

It  is  provided  by  the  Electric  Lighting  Act  of 
1882  that  the  Board  of  Trade  may  m^e  such  regu- 
lations as  they  may  think  fit  for  securing  the  safety 
of  the  public  from  personal  injury  or  from  fire  or 


otherwise.  This  department  has  already  issued  regu- 
lations for  the  protection  of  the  public  safety,  and  of 
the  electric  lines  and  works  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  and  of  other  electric  lines  and  works.  Fur- 
ther regulations  have  been  issued  by  it  under 
various  district  electric  lighting  licences  and  orders 
for  ensuring  a  proper  and  sufficient  supply  of  elec- 
trical energy  under  safe  conditions.  An  additional 
set  of  regulations  has  also  been  drafted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  securing  the  safety  of  the  public 
and  ensuring  a  proper  and  sufficient  supply  of  energy. 
They  have  been  submitted  to  the  Institution  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers  for  their  opinion,  and  will  shortly, 
with  probable  sUght  amendments,  be  adopted.  These 
several  regulations  contain  many  provisions  of  im- 
portance for  causing  electric  lighting  to  be  more 
safely  used.  Time  alone  will  prove  whether  they  are 
sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

The  American  Electric  Light  Association,  in  one 
of  their  resolutions  passed  in  November  last,  state 
that  the  recent  electric -light  accidents  in  the  United 
States  have  been  owing  to  faidty  construction  and 
defective  insulation,  coupled  with  restrictive  legisla- 
tion and  divided  responsibility,  which  for  years 
have  prevented  such  comprehensive  repairs  and  re- 
construction as  would  have  ensured  safety  and  good 
service. 

Mr.  Edison  is  of  opinion  that  the  insulation  of  a 
wire  carrying  a  high  tension  current  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner  known  will  only  be  safe  temporarily,  as 
it  will  deteriorate  by  air  abrasions,  &c.  On  this  sub- 
ject, the  statement  by  Mr.  Heaphy  to  a  Pall  MuU 
representative  is  important.  He  said  that  the  insu- 
lating material  of  the  best  kind  would  be  in  as  good  a 
condition  at  the  end  of  25  years  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  but  inferior  kinds  of  insulation  may  perish  very 
quickly.  It  seems,  therefore,  advisable  that  proper 
care  should  be  taken  to  renew  the  insulating  material 
at  proper  dates,  and  to  determine  when  to  do  so  is  a 
matter  of  great  doubt  which  time  and  experience 
may  solve. 

Among  the  numerous  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  to  diminish  the  accidents  from  electric -light 
wires,  the  most  popular  one  appears  to  be  to  put  them 
underground.  Mr.  Edison,  however,  states  that  the 
risk  incurred  bv  the  general  public  with  an  efficient 
system  of  overhead  wires  is  really  less  than  it  would 
be  if  they  were  fixed  underground.  His  reasons  for 
this  conclusion  are  exceedingly  important,  and  are 
particularly  worth  quoting.  He  states  that  *•  There 
is  no  known  insulation  which  wiU  confine  these  high 
tension  currents  for  more  than  a  limited  period,  and 
when  they  are  placed  beneath  the  ground  with  the 
present  system  of  conduits,  the  result  will  be  a  series 
of  earth  contacts,  the  fusion  of  wires,  and  the  for- 
mation of  powerful  electric  arcs  which  will  extend  to 
other  metaUic  conductors  in  the  same  conduit,  and  a 
whole  mass  of  wires  made  to  receive  the  dangerous 
current  and  convey  it  into  houses,  offices,  stores,  &c. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  the  danger  of  such  circuits  is 
not  confined  to  the  wires  which  convey  the  high 
tension  currents,  but  other  wires  conducting  harmless 
currents  are  liable  to  be  rendered  as  deadly  in  effect 
as  the  former.  It  is  evident  also  that  a  single  wire 
carrying  a  current  at  high  pressure  would  be  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  safety  of  all  other  wires  in  the 
same  conduit  Even  though  these  dangerous  wires 
be  placed  in  separate  tubes  in  the  same  conduit  with 
other  tubes,  the  risk  is  not  diminished." 

It  appears,  from  the  statements  of  other  eminent 
electricians,  that  with  pioper^uuder^qiind  maiiw  and 
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insulation  of  electric-light  conductors,  these  ill- 
results  may  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Edison  adds  that  "  Several  instances  are  on 
record,  showing  the  possibility  of  serious  accidents 
through  the  crossing  of  wires.  Near  the  comer  of 
William  and  Wall  Streets,  New  York,  the  under- 
ground conductors  of  the  Edison  Illuminating  Com- 
pany became  crossed,  and  the  current  which  was 
passing  through  them  at  a  pressure  of  only  110 
volts,  melted  not  only  the  wires,  but  several  feet 
of  iron  tubing  in  which  they  were  encased,  and 
reduced  the  paving  stones  within  a  radius  of  3 
or  4  inches  to  a  molten  mass.  This  system  is  so 
arranged  that  consumers  are  not  affected  by  such 
accidents  as  this.  They  may  and  do  mean  expense 
to  the  company,  but  the  public  are  entirely  free  from 
any  possibility  of  danger.  The  crossing  of  wires  in  this 
way  means  the  concentration  of  several  hundred 
horse -power  of  energy  in  a  small  space.  What  would 
have  been  the  effect  of  such  a  cross  as  I  have  de- 
scribed had  the  pressure  been  2,000  instead  of  110 
volts  V  and  what  also  might  be  the  effect  were  it  to 
occur  in  a  conduit  in  close  proximity  to  hundreds  of 
telephone  wires,  and  those  of  other  electric -lighting 
systems.  The  risk,  too,  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
fact  that  consumers  who  are  supplied  with  currents 
from  a  low  tension  system  are  accustomed  to  handle 
their  electric  appliances  freely,  knowing  them  to  be 
harmless.  If  tnese  are  to  be  rendered  at  any 
moment  dangerous  to  life,  the  result  will  be  appal- 
ling." 

An  exceedingly  important  article  was  published  in 
the  Engineering  newspaper  on  Jan.  7  and  10,  written  by 
Messrs.  De  Ferranti  and  F.  Ince,  which  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  article  written  by  Mr.  Edison.  In 
answer  to  his  last  quoted  statements,  they  say  that  the 
tension  in  the  mains  to  which  Mr.  Edison  refers 
**  had  nothing  w^hatever  to  do  with  the  heating  effect 
of  the  current.  It  was  the  quantity,  and  the  quantity 
alone,  that  caused  the  heat  .  .  .  and  where  was  Mr. 
Edison's  bridge  or  fuse  at  the  central  station.  It  is 
clear  he  could  have  had  none,  or  it  would  have 
melted  before  any  damage  could  have  been  done. 
Mr.  Edison  may  argue  that  with  increased  pressure 
it  is  possible  to  force  a  greater  quantity  through  a 
main,  and  that,  therefore,  a  10,000  volt  pressure  is 
more  unsafe  than  100  volt  pressure ;  but  this  is  not 
the  fact,  as  the  conductor  to  be  melted  is  only  one 
hundredth  the  size  of  the  main  it  will  heat  and  melt 
sooner  .  .  .  but  the  real  answer  is  that  the  bridge 
or  fuse  at  the  station  if  used  is,  with  either  high  or 
low  pressure,  the  real  safety,  as  it  will  never  allow 
so  large  a  quantity  of  current  to  pass  over  it  as  is 
necessary  to  cause  the  conductor  to  heat,  no  matter 
w^hether  the  pressure  be  100  or  10,000  volts.  Then, 
again,  how  did  Mr.  Edison's  mains  become  crossed, 
or  rather  in  contact  with  another  conductor  crossing 
his  mains  at  right  angles  apparently  at  a  street  cross- 
ing. This  must  have  arisen  from  the  negligent  way 
in  which  the  Edison  mains  were  placed  underground 
without  sufficient  protection.  It  is  idle  to  suggest 
that  this  is  a  danger  that  cannot  be  guarded  against. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  protect  one  conductor  under- 
ground from,  by  any  possibility,  coming  in  contact 
with  another  crossing  it  in  many  ways.  It  is  possible 
to  construct  mains  or  underground  conductors  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  passing  of  another  main  or 
conductor  at  an  angle  above  or  in  contact  with  it 
will  produce  no  hannfid  result.  .  .  .  Even  if  the 
current  is  sent  out  from  the  central  station  at  a 
tension  of  10,000  volts,  the  tension  is  lowered  at 


distributing  stations  by  a  suitable  device,  and  that 
current  the  consumer  has  to  handle  is  only  at  a 
pressure  of  100  volts,  and  the  pressure  is  so  lowered 
and  controlled  that  by  no  possibility  can  the  higher 
pressure  get  into  any  house.  What,  therefore,  is  the 
difference  in  the  danger  to  the  consumer  whether 
the  current  has  an  initial  pressure  of  100  volts  or 
10,000." 

Mr.  Edison  has  stated  that  alternating  currents  of 
even  low  pressure  are  dangerous  to  life.  According 
to  experiments,  however,  made  by  Colonel  Armstrong, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  respecting 
these  currents,  the  assertion  by  Mr.  Edison  must 
be  accepted  with  many  reservations.  In  the  presence 
of  Messrs.  De  Ferranti  &  Ince,  Colonel  Armstrong 
tried  the  effects  of  shocks  from  an  alternating  current 
at  various  pressures.  He  first  took  one  at  60  volts, 
and  then  had  the  pressure  increased  to  100,  after- 
wards to  150,  and  then  to  200  volts,  at  which  he 
stated  that  he  was  satisfied  and  could  bear  ^e  200 
volt  shock  with  perfect  ease,  this  being  twice  the 
pressure  of  that  used  in  the  consiraiers'  housea  .  .  . 
Several  accidents  have  occurred,  according  to  the 
statement  of  De  Ferranti  &  Ince,  where  men  in  a 
station  "have  received  a  direct  shock  from  the 
machine  with  a  2,400  volt  alternating  current,  but 
not  in  one  instance  has  death  resulted."  The  speci- 
mens of  low  pressure  alternating  currents,  said  by 
Mr.  Edison  to  De  dangerous  to  life,  and  on  which  he 
experimented,  are  declared  by  De  Ferranti  &  Ince  to 
have  been  **  pickled  and  prepared  so  as  to  make  the 
effects  of  the  current  as  deadly  as  possible,  and  were 
therefore  placed  in  an  unnatural  condition."  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  vexed  question  will  soon  be 
determined  satisfactorily. 

A  New  York  grand  jury  on  December  27  last, 
found  an  indictment  of  manslaughter  against  the 
superintendent  of  the  Brush  Electric  Lighting  Com- 
pany, whose  lamps  caused  the  death  of  a  clerk  a 
short  time  ago.  It  also  declared  that  the  electric 
wires  were  a  daily  menace  to  life  and  property,  and 
the  members  of  the  jury  state  that  they  are  con- 
vinced that  the  business  of  the  generation  and  dis- 
tribution of  electric  currents  should  be  examined  by 
the  State  Legislature  for  ascertaining  the  character 
of  such  legislative  enactments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  means  for  conveying  the  same  without 
endangering  the  public. 

As  it  w^as  recently  reported  that  the  Electric 
Lighting  Companies  were  practically  going  out  of 
business  in  New  York,  the  Electrician  has  received  an 
important  cablegram  from  its  New  York  correspon- 
dent, in  which  it  is  stated  that  this  city  is  not  going 
to  abandon  electric  lighting  and  return  to  gas  as  is 
alleged.  On  the  other  Imnd,  electric  lighting  is 
there  gaining  ground  faster  than  ever,  and  there  will, 
within  a  year  hence,  be  at  least  25  per  cent,  more 
electric  lights  in  New  York  than  now.  Every  neyr 
building  is  being  fitted  with  this  illuminant.  It  is 
added  that  there  is  already  a  marked  reaction  against 
the  wire  cutting  Rotated  by  local  political  intrigues. 
The  abolition  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Electrical 
Control  is  called  for,  even  by  newspapers  which 
have  been  induced  to  approve  of  their  denunciation 
of  overhead  wires. 

To  minimise  the  danger  as  much  as  possible  from 
electric -lighting  apparatus,  those  who  instal  and 
examine  it  should  be  duly  qualified  men.  It  would 
be  well  if  some  means  could  be  devised  whereby  they 
should  be  required  to  pass  a  qualifying  examination 
respecting  their  fitness  for  their  duties,  and  if  they 
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succeeded  in  doing  bo,  their  names  should  be  en- 
tered upon  a  register  for  qualified  electric  light 
engineers. 

♦ 

THE    INSPECTION    OF    PLUMBER- 
WORK/ 

By  Gilbert  Thomson,  M.A.,  C.E. 

Had  this  meeting  been  for  any  other  purpose  than 
discussion,  I  would  scarcely  have  presume'd  to 
address  a  gathering  of  practical  men  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but,  fortunately,  I  am  in  the  position  not  of  a 
teacher  giving  instruction  to  those  of  less  attain- 
ments than  himself,  but  simply  of  one  giving,  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  hi^  ideas  on  a  subject  of 
general  interest,  to  be  discussed  by  fellow  workers  in 
the  same  field.  It  will  give  me  as  much  pleasure  to 
alter  my  opinions,  if  I  am  convinced  they  are  wrong, 
as  to  defend  them  if  I  think  they  are  right. 

Although  the  subject  is  the  inspection  of  plumber- 
work  in  general,  you  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  if  I 
confine  what  I  have  to  say  to  inside  work,  and  more 
especially  to  sanitary  work,  as  being  not  only  the 
most  important,  but  the  only  part  in  which  I  can 
claim  to  have  any  special  experience.  Looking  at 
the  subject  thus  restricted,  there  are  three  points 
which  I  would  like  to  take  up,  with  the  proviso  that 
each  of  them  can  only  get  a  few  words  from  me,  and 
that  I  bring  them  forwani  chiefly  as  pegs  on  which  to 
hang  the  subsequent  discussion. 

The  three  points  are:  (1)  the  objects  of  inspection, 
(2)  the  methods  of  inspection,  and  (3)  the  men  who 
inspect. 

Kunning  through  these,  however,  there  is  a  second 
division,  for  while  the  work  of  most  tradesmen  is 
inspected  only  during  its  progress,  plumber-work  is 
frequently  inspected — sometimes  regularly  inspected 
— ^long  after  it  is  completed.  We  must,  therefore, 
consider  both  kinds  of  inspection  as  we  go  on. 

Firat,  then,  as  regards  the  objects  of  inspection  in 
new  work.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  without  im- 
plying the  slightest  slur  upon  the  workmen,  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  work  which  is  well  inspected 
will  be  better  done  than  work  which  is  not.  As- 
suming, too,  that  the  inspector  is  thoroughly  com- 
petent, impartial,  and  reliable,  a  good  tradesman  will 
prefer  to  work  under  inspection.  He  knows  that 
his  work  will  stand  looking  into,  and,  therefore,  has 
no  fear.  The  more  thorough  the  inspection,  the  more 
credit  he  will  get. 

Now,  however  important  it  may  be  that  all  the 
work  about  a  house  should  be  well  executed,  it  is 
doubly  so  in  regard  to  the  plumber-work,  not  only 
because  any  defects  might  possibly  be  detected 
only  by  the  outbreak  of  disease,  but  also  because 
while  most  work  is  fixed  and  has  to  stand  only  against 
decay,  the  plumber-work  is  reaUy  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery which  has  to  stand  wear  and  tear  as  weU. 
Not  only  so,  but  while  most  machines  are  under  the 
care  of  people  who  know  something,  at  least,  of 
their  management,  the  complicated  arrangement  of 
fittings  in  a  house  is  under  the  care  of  people  who 
know  little  and  care  less  about  it,  and  who,  when 
anything  goes  wrong  from  any  cause,  promptly  con- 
clude t^t  the  plumber  who  put  in  the  fittings  was 
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an  unmitigated  rascal.  Not  but  what  that  is  some- 
times too  true,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  avoid  the  injury 
which  such  men  do  to  everybody,  including  their 
more  honest  brethren,  that  inspection  is  necessary. 
The  inspector  may  either  be  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
proprietor,  under  the  instructions  of  the  architect  or 
engineer,  or  he  may  be  a  public  official,  acting  in  the 
interest  of  public  health.  In  either  case  he  has  a 
standard  fixed  for  him,  in  the  one  case  by  the  speci- 
fication under  which  the  work  is  carried  out,  and  in 
the  other  by  the  local  authority  whose  bye-laws  are 
to  be  obeyed.  He  is  not  responsible  for  the  design 
of  the  work,  nor  for  the  specification,  but  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  work  being  carried  out  in  accor- 
dance with  these,  and  very  likely,  in  the  case  of  the 
architect's  inspector,  has  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
arranging  a  good  deal  of  detail  He  cannot,  how- 
ever, go  above  his  standard,  and,  therefore,  if  inspec- 
tion is  to  be  of  any  real  use,  it  is  essential  that  the 
specification  should  be  drawn  up  by  one  who  under- 
stands thoroughly  what  he  is  about.  A  careless 
specification  is  sure  to  produce  bad  work,  for  al- 
though both  the  plumber  and  the  inspector  know 
perfectly  well  that  a  certain  way  of  doing  is  bad, 
still  the  price  has  been  fixed  in  accordance  with  it, 
and  the  mspector  can  demand  nothing  better,  unless 
at  the  cost  of  alarming  **  extras.''  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  add  that  when  the  price  paid  is  obviously 
leas  than  good  work  can  be  done  for,  the  result  is  sure 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  one  way  or  another.  With  re- 
gard to  inspection  during  progress,  it  may  be  said, 
in  short,  that  its  object  is  simply  to  ensure  that 
the  character  of  the  work  will  not  fall  below  the 
specified  standard. 

The  object  of  any  future  inspection  is  different. 
The  work  is  there,  be  it  good  or  bad,  and  the  inspec- 
tor, who,  as  before,  is  either  employed  by  those 
interested  in  the  property,  or  is  a  public  official,  has  to 
answer  the  question.  Is  the  state  of  the  building 
prejudicial  or  dangerous  to  health  ?  In  the  case  of 
a  public  official,  the  standard  by  which  he  has  to 
judge  it  is  the  lowest  one  that  is  consistent  with 
safety.  No  authority  has  any  right  to  demand  more, 
idthough  they  are,  I  think,  quite  right  to  interpret 
this  in  a  broad  sense,  and  the  standard  is  fixed  on 
the  basis  of  safety  by  its  professional  advisers.  In 
many  cases  the  same  standard  is  taken  in  an  inspec- 
tion for  a  private  party,  but  very  often  further 
considerations,  such  as  comfort,  convenience,  and 
appearance,  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  any 
case,  the  chief  object  is  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
the  system  is  good  in  design,  whether  it  is  working 
well,  and  whether  anything,  either  liquid  or  gas,  can 
find  it«  way  from  the  pipes  into  the  house.  The 
inspector,  obvioudy,  is  concerned  with  many  ques- 
tions which  do  not  concern  the  inspector  of  works  in 
progress,  and  he  is  very  often  expected  to  be  able  to 
design  any  alterations  that  may  be  required. 

We  must  hasten  on,  however,  to  speak  of  the 
methods  of  inspection.  Assuming  that  the  specifi- 
cation is  a  stringent  one,  stringently  carried  out,  each 
piece  of  material  wiU  be  examined  and  must  be  free 
from  flaws  before  it  is  placed  in  the  work.  The  in- 
spector has  to  see  that  all  lead  is  of  the  proper 
weight,  that  light  or  medium  pipes  are  not  smuggled 
m  where  heavy  pipes  are  specified,  and  that  all  the 
fittings  are  of  the  proper  make  and  proper  quality. 
He  has  to  see  that  all  the  pipes  have  the  connections 
that  are  intended,  that  traps  are  properly  shaped, 
that  no  pipe  is  left  open  in  any  way  to  the  inside  of 
the  house,  and,  generally,  that  the  idea  of  the  design 
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is  intelligently  carried  out.  But  even  supposing  that 
all  this  is  satisfactory,  this  sort  of  inspection  is  not 
sufficient  without  the  further  experimental  proof  of 
testing.  I  question  if  there  is  a  plumber  here,  who, 
after  finishing  to  the  best  of  his  power  the  piping  of 
a  large  building,  would  be  willing  to  vouch  for  the 
perfect  tightness  of  every  part  imtil  he  had  got  it 
tested.  There  are  so  many  possibilities  of  its  being 
otherwise,  that  even  although  a  man  might  be  willing 
to  "  stand  on  the  head  "  of  work  he  had  himself  done, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  no  one  would  vouch  for  work 
which  he  had  only  seen  done.  The  usual  smoke  test 
therefore,  properly  applied,  is  a  practical  necessity, 
and  discovers  many  a  flaw  even  in  good  work.  But 
there  is  the  danger  of  leaning  too  much  on  the  test. 
It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  inspector  merely  to  test  a 
piece  of  work  without  having  previously  inspected 
it.  I  have  seen  many  a  job,  for  example,  which  did 
not  stand  the  smoke  test,  and  which  was  yet  infi- 
nitely better  than  a  great  many  which  did.  In  the 
one  case  the  smoke  may  escape  from  some  slight 
flaw  or  overlooked  joint,  which  may  be,  and  ia, 
immediately  put  right,  while  the  other  job,  though 
tight  in  the  meantime,  may  be  bristling  with  putty 
joints  and  light  material,  and  almost  reiSy  to  f dl  to 
pieces.  Nevertheless,  an  inspector  going  only  by  the 
test,  would  condenm  the  former  and  pass  the  latter. 
The  proper  security,  of  course,  is  to  combine  careful 
inspection  with  inteffigent  testing.  The  inspection 
secures  that  sound  material  is  used,  and  that  the 
workmanship  is  skilled,  while  the  testing  reveals  any 
forgotten  joint  or  accidental  flaw.  Over  and  above 
this,  the  fittings  must  be  gone  over  to  see  that  every 
part  is  working  smoothly,  that  closet  valves  fit 
tightly,  that  no  traps  arc  syphoned,  and  none  of  them 
have  been  dragged  or  canted  in  the  fitting,  and  the 
numerous  little  details  which,  as  every  plumber 
knows,  do  much  to  make  or  mar  the  job.  So  much, 
then,  for  inspection  during  construction. 

Next  there  is  the  question  of  the  examination  of 
plumber- work,  which  in  this  case  must  include  the 
drains,  after — perhaps  long  after — ^the  work  is  com- 
pleted. It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thoroughness  and  certainty  as  in  the  former  case. 
Drains  are  buried  underground,  their  very  directions 
being  often  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  soil-pipes 
are  concealed  behind  woodwork  or,  still  worse,  behind 
plaster,  and  all  over  it  often  appears  as  if  the  chief 
desire  had  been  to  put  the  plumber- work  thoroughly 
out  of  reach.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  see  much 
of  the  pipes.  An  odd  bit  here  and  there  may  be 
seen,  and  a  guess  may  thus  be  made  of  the  general 
style  of  the  work,  or  one  may  happen  to  know  who 
was  the  builder  or  plumber  that  fitted  it  up,  and  so 
reason  that  it  is  probably  good  or  otherwise.  The 
great  sheet  anchor,  however,  is  the  test,  though  it 
does  not  do  to  depend  upon  that  alone.  An  inn>ector 
called  in  to  examine  a  house  is  very  much  in  the 
position  of  a  doctor  called  in  to  see  a  patient.  In  either 
case  the  symptoms  may  be  so  decided  as  to  show  at 
once  what  is  wrong,  but  very  often  one  symptom 
has  to  be  compared  with  another  to  get  a  correct 
result,  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that  the  difference 
between  the  rule  of  thumb  man  and  the  man  of  skill 
becomes  evident  The  inspector  has  to  find  out  all  he 
can  about  the  particular  case — if  there  is  an  escape 
of  smoke,  to  find  out  where  it  comes  from,  and  whe- 
ther it  indicates  a  general  rottenness  in  the  whole 
Kystem,  or  if  it  only  means  an  access  cover  unfas- 
encd,  or  an  air-pipe  improperly  connected,  or,  per- 
haps, a  trap  dried  up  or  syphoned.     On  the  other 


hand,  if  there  is  no  smoke,  he  has  to  find  out  why 
there  is  none.  It  may  mean  that  the  work  is  perfect, 
but  it  may  also  mean  that  no  test  worthy  of  the  name 
is  being  applied ;  it  may  be  that  the  smoke  supposed 
to  be  entering  the  drain  is  for  the  most  part  going 
down  the  common  sewer,  or  escaping  at  some  un- 
noticed outlet;  or  that  the  smoke  which  is  really 
escaping  from  the  pipes  is  getting  out  of  sight  (I 
have  known  it,  for  example,  finding  its  way  into  a 
neighbouring  house,  and  making  no  appearance  in 
the  ^house  under  examination),  or  many  other  possi- 
bilities well  known  to  practical  men.  I  have  fre- 
quently felt  bound,  from  other  indications,  to  condemn 
a  system  of  pipes  in  which  little  or  nothing  could  be 
found  by  testing,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  these  cases  the  difficulty  of  convincing  the  pro- 
prietor is  apt  to  be  considerable.  I  need  not  say 
that  the  apparatus  used  in  testing  has  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  result.  The  smoke  machine  has 
been  gradually  developed,  and  the  severity  of  a  test 
may  now  be  made  much  greater  tlian  it  was  in  the 
earlier  days  of  sanitary  work.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  systems  of  pipes  which  were  tested  without 
effect  a  few  years  ago  would  not  stand  the  teste  we 
have  now  at  command,  but,  of  course,  to  the  general 
public  a  smoke  test  is  a  smoke  test,  in  whatever  way 
it  may  be  applied. 

The  last  point  of  which  I  have  to  speak  is  the  per- 
sonal one — ^that  is,  of  the  men  who  nave  to  do  the 
work  we  have  described.  To  begin  with  the  inspector 
of  work  in  progress,  what  are  his  necessary  qualifica- 
tions? As  a  matter  of  course,  he  ought  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  plumber- work.  I  do  not  say 
he  must  be  a  plumber,  for  that  would  be  equivalent 
to  saying  that  there  must  be  as  many  inspectors  as 
there  are  trades  on  the  job;  but  although  he  need 
not  be  able  to  fit  up  a  pipe  or  solder  a  joint  himself, 
it  is  essential  that  he  should  know  how  it  ought  to  be 
done.  As  the  plumber- work  is  about  the  most  intri- 
cate in  a  building,  a  good  plumber  would  be  at  least 
as  suitable  material  out  of  which  to  make  a  good 
inspector  as  any  other  tradesman.  Each  inspector 
will  probably  know  one  trade  better  than  the  others, 
but  whatever  he  knows  best,  he  must  have  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  all.  Confining  ourselves, 
however,  to  plumber- work,  the  inspector  must,  in  the 
first  place,  know  his  materials.  He  must  have  a  good 
idea  of  quality  and  price,  and  be  able  to  detect  at 
once  if  an  inferior  article  is  substituted  for  one  spe- 
cified. He  must  know  workmanship,  too,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  tell  readily  whether  a  so-called  plumber  is  the 
genuine  article  or  a  sham.  In  addition  to  that,  he 
must  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  the  design,  so  that  if  any  modifica- 
tion is  necessary,  he  can  tell  at  once  whether  a  cer- 
tain change  will  do  no  harm  or  work  complete  havoc 
with  the  design.  If  he  has  not  this  understanding, 
he  must  cither  hang  on  through  thick  and  thin  to  the 
original  design,  or  be  entirely  dependent  on  the 
plumber,  which  does  not  tend  to  satisfactory  rela- 
tions. If  an  inspector  of  this  sort  is  superintending 
an  ignorant  plumber,  the  result  of  their  joint  wisdom 
will  be  interesting,  if  not  very  desirable ;  but  even  if 
the  plumber  knows  well  what  to  do,  an  insufficiently 
skilled  inspector  is  a  serious  matter,  especially  when, 
as  often  enough  happens,  want  of  Knowledge  is 
accompanied  by  a  firm  conviction  that  what  he  does 
not  know  is  not  worth  knowing.  We  are  all  aware 
that  w^hile  many  clerks  of  works  are  thorougrhly 
skilled,  and  in  every  way  competent,  there  are  others 
whose  knowledge  of  plumber- work  is  hopelessly  out 
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of  date,  and  any  man  who  is  engaged  in  such  impor- 
tant work  may  very  reasonably  be  expected  to  keep 
himself  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  same  qualifications,  at  least,  are  necessary  in 
anyone  who  undertakes  to  inspect  existing  plumber- 
work,  whether  he  is  workmg  for  individual  employers 
or  as  a  public  official.  If  he  has  to  work  entirely  on 
his  own  responsibility,  further  qualifications  are 
necessary,  for  then  he  must  be  able  not  only  to  see  a 
clear  specification  carried  out,  but  to  make  a  design 
and  draw  out  a  specification  of  his  own.  He  must 
have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  this  or 
that  deviation  from  what  is  theoretically  perfect,  as 
houses,  though  very  similar  in  general  features,  vary 
almost  infinitely  in  their  details,  and  a  man  whose 
knowledge  was  mere  rule  of  thumb  would  soon  be 
hopelessly  bewildered.  The  responsible  head,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  must  have  this  additional  qualifica- 
tion ;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  great 
bulk  of  the  work  of  inspection  should  not  be  done  by 
men  whose  qualifications  come  up  only  to  the  first 
standard.  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  the  sanitary 
staff  of  a  large  town  to  be  all  highly-skilled  sanitary 
experts,  and  in  small  towns  it  is  impossible  to  have 
the  exclusive  service  of  even  one,  but  the  work  of 
inspection  should  be  done  by  men  who  have  the 
qualifications  of  a  good  clerk  of  works,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  skilled  sanitarian,  who  would  natu- 
raUy  be  a  permanent  official  in  a  large  town,  and  a 
consulting  specialist  in  a  small  one. 

An  inspector,  however,  requires  other  qualifications 
besides  technical  knowledge,  his  mental  and  moral 
qualities  being  not  less  important.  He  must  be 
thorough,  taking  nothing  for  granted,  and  with  deci- 
sion to  make  up  his  mind  promptly,  and  stick  to  what 
he  knows  to  be  right.  He  must  have  sufficient 
"  cuteness  "  to  detect  any  attempt  at  roguery ;  but 
while  he  must  look  into  every  detail  as  thoroughly  as 
if  he  believed  that  every  man  on  the  job  was  sworn 
to  cheat  him,  he  ought  at  the  same  time  to  have  suffi- 
cient courtesy  and  tact  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
every  good  man  on  the  job.  An  inspector  who  swears 
his  way  aloKg,  finding  fault  all  round,  has  never  the 
same  influence  as  one  who  is  known  not  to  find  fault 
unless  it  is  well  deserved,  and  who  is  as  willing  to 
commend  good  work  as  to  condemn  bad  work.  There 
is  one  point  which  I  am  sorry  even  to  mention. 
There  are  among  inspectors  some,  I  sincerely  trust 
very  few,  of  the  inevitable  black  sheep  who  (£sgrace 
eveiy  profession.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  a  penal  offence, 
but  it  is  in  my  opinion  a  great  deal  worse  than  many 
things  which  are  penal  offences,  for  a  man  to  accept 
any  consideration  from  one  whose  work  he  has  to 
inspect.  Want  of  "  straightness  "  in  this  respect  is 
more  fatal  to  an  inspector  that  the  grossest  ignorance 
or  stupidity. 

Men  who  are  appointed  by  architects  to  super- 
vise work,  by  proprietors  to  inform  them  of  the  state 
of  their  houses,  or  by  local  authorities  for  the  sake  of 
public  health,  must  be  men  who  will  command  the 
respect  of  their  employers  by  their  skill,  their 
thoroughness,  and  their  integrity. 

1  have  thus  brought  before  you,  in  the  barest 
possible  way,  the  points  which  occurred  to  me 
as  being  the  most  important  in  the  inspection  of 
plumber-work,  and  I  trust  that  though  we  may  look 
at  the  subject  from  various  points  of  view,  we  will 
all  have  the  same  object — ^that  of  producing  work  of 
which  everybody  concerned  may  be  justly  proud. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  BAD  SANITARY 
ARRANGEMENTS  IN  NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 

The  following  description  of  bad  drainage  arrange- 
ments will,  without  doubt,  prove  interesting  to  many 
of  the  readers  of  the  Sanitary  Recokd.  The  de- 
fects were  found  to  exist  at  St.  John's  National 
Schools  in  Penge,  and,  for  some  time  previous  to 
the  sanitary  examination  of  the  building,  various 
cases  of  illness  had  occurred.  In  consequence,  the 
School  Committee  considered  it  advisable  that  the 
state  of  the  drains  should  be  inquired  into. 

On  opening  up  the  ground  the  main  drain,  which 
is  some  170  feet  in  length,  was  found  to  have  been 
laid,  for  the  most  part,  with  open  joints  and,  at 
places,  with  a  fall  in  the  wrong  direction.  At  each 
of  these  places  a  thick  deposit  was  found. 

A  branch  drain,  in  a  very  leaky  condition,  was 
found  to  pass  under  one  of  the  main  class-rooms 
only  a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 

In  one  of  the  lavatories  a  latrine  was  discovered 
discharging  directly  into  a  branch  drain  joining  the 
top  end  of  the  main  drain,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  trap  whatever  existed  to  prevent  drain  gas  from 
finding  a  free  vent  into  the  lavatory  apartment.  A 
very  bad  odour  was  perceived  at  this  apparatus,  and, 
from  the  very  inadequate  ventilation  of  the  drainage 
system,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  latrine  formed 
the  main  outlet  for  the  drain  gases.  Strange  to  say, 
the  latrine  had  only  recently  been  fixed. 

The  infants'  urinal  was  a  very  primitive  arrange- 
ment, and  consisted  of  a  small,  partially-enclosed 
yard,  paved  with  porous,  open-jointed  bricks,  un- 
evenly laid,  with  scarcely  any  supply  of  water  at  all. 
The  earth  under  the  bricks  had  become  saturated 
with  urine,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  a  door  open- 
ing into  the  school  was  close  at  hand. 

The  rain-water  pipes  were  all  connected  directly 
with  drains,  many  of  them  having  open  joints  and 
heads  terminating  not  far  away  from  windows. 

The  supply  of  water  to  the  premises,  which  are 
somewhat  large,  was  very  inefficient,  the  main  service 
pipe  having  only  a  diameter  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch. 

The  schools,  after  the  foregoing  defects  were  made 
known,  were  closed,  and  the  School  Committee  or- 
dered the  whole  of  the  existing  arrangements  to  be 
absolutely  abolished,  and  a  properly  designed  modem 
system  to  be  laid  down.  This  work  has  just  been 
completed  at  a  considerable  outlay,  and  the  schools 
are  now  in  a  thorough  sanitary  condition,  the  most 
modern  arrangements  having  been  made  use  of. 

The  main  drain  has  been  made  of  tested  pipes 
laid  on  concrete  to  a  good  fall,  and  in  a  true  fine 
from  end  to  end,  with,  at  necessary  and  convenient 
points,  inspection  manholes,  provided  with  open  and 
three-quarter  white  glazed  channels  for  the  recep- 
tion of  branch  drains. 

llie  manholes  are  built  of  good  Portland  cement 
concrete,  floated  over  in  cement,  and  covered  at 
ground  level  with  galvanized  iron  air-tight  covers. 

The  drain  is  (fisconnected  from  the  sewer  by  a 
proper  disconnecting  trap  and  manhole  complete. 

The  branch  drain,  which  had  to  be  laid  under  a 
class-room  of  the  school,  has  been  totally  surrounded 
by  Portland  cement  concrete  and  filled,  on  comple- 
tion, with  water  for  about  two  days  to  ensure  its 
soundness.  All  the  underground  ^4i%ins  have  also 
been  tested  under  water  jjreMure.  <^jOO?lC 
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The  new  latrines  have  been  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Doulton,  and  these  are  provided  with  large  automatic 
Hushing  tanks,  regulated  to  discharge  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  The  apparatus  are,  with  the  exception 
of  small  seats,  destitute  of  woodwork,  and  cleanliness 
can  be  easily  maintained  There  are  three  sets  of 
these  latrines  working,  so  that  the  main  drain  is  con- 
stantly being  flushed. 

A  special  arrangement  has  been  made  for  the 
children's  urinal,  consisting  of  a  white  glazed  half- 
pipe  channel  laid  to  a  good  fall,  and  discharging  into 
the  back  inlet  of  a  stoneware  gully.  At  the  back  of 
the  channel,  and  at  the  channel  ends,  smooth  slabs 
of  slate  have  been  fixed,  around  the  top  of  which  a 
perforated  flushing  pipe  runs,  while  a  second  flush- 
ing pipe  is  made  to  discharge  into  the  top  end  of  the 
open  channel,  and  the  small  yard  around  this  ar- 
rangement is  made  of  smoothly  floated  cement  con- 
crete work  laid  to  a  rapid  fall  in  all  directions  towards 
the  open  channel  A  small  automatic  flushing  cis- 
tern is  fixed  in  connection  with  the  perforated 
flushing  pipes,  and  is  made  to  discharge  at  very 
frequent  int-ervals.  In  addition  to  this,  a  special 
stop-cock,  with  hose  attached,  has  been  arranged  to 
cleanse  the  yard. 

The  teachers'  closets  are  of  the  short,  flushing- 
rimmed,  hopper  pattern,  supplied  by  three-gallon 
syphon-action  cisterns. 

The  rain-water  pipes  have  been  connected  to 
4-inch  stoneware  pipe  drains,  collected  at  suitable 
positions  into  disconnecting  traps  with  vertical  pipe- 
shafts,  terminated  at  ground  level  with  open  iron 
gratings,  having  provision  made  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  stones,  &c. 

ITie  rain-water  drains  are  also  provided  with  small 
access  manholes  for  the  purpose  of  passing  rods  down 
them,  should  it  be  found  necessary  at  any  time.  This 
arrangement  is  better  than  fixing  stoneware  gullies 
at  the  foot  of  each  pipe,  in  the  case  of  a  school,  since 
it  is  not  possible  for  children  to  play  about  them  and 
remove  the  water,  and  thus  open  communications 
with  the  soil  drains. 

Special  10-gallon  galvanized  iron  cisterns  have  been 
fixed  in  proper  positions  for  drinking  water  only,  so 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  possibility  of  drain  gas 
getting  access  to  them.  Large  new  supply  cisterns 
have  been  fixed  for  the  new  sanitary  fittings,  together 
with  a  new  1^-inch  main  supply  pipe.  The  drains 
have  also  been  provided  with  proper  ventilating 
pipes,  so  that  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air 
throughout. 

The  school  is  now  about  to  be  re -opened,  and  it 
certainly  cannot  but  give  great  satisfaction  to  the 
parents  of  the  children  attending  it.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  sanitary  arrangements 
in  all  schools  and  other  large  buildings  should  be  of 
the  best  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  an  outbreak  of  disease  or  illness  through  defects. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Menear,  of 
Penge. 


THE    DRAINAGE    OF    FLATS. 

In  Dr.  Dudfield's  last  report  a  very  striking  account 
of  bad  drainage  arrangements  was  mentioned,  which, 
in  all  probabiMty,  was  the  cause  of  a  case  of  enteric 
fever.  The  invalid,  in  this  particular  instance,  hap- 
pened to  be  a  lady  residing  in  a  flat  at  the  top  of  a 
high  building  in  South  Kensington. 


The  defects  found  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  by 
the  district  sanitary  inspector  were,  briefly,  as  fol- 
lows : — A  water-closet  had  been  screwed  down,  and 
the  apartment  in  which  it  was  fixed  turned  into  a 
"  larder,"  and  on  removing  the  wooden  casings  it  was 
found  that  the  pan  was  broken,  that  the  trap  under 
the  apparatus  was  destitute  of  water,  and  that  there 
was  a  free  vent  for  drain  gas  into  the  "  larder,"  thus 
exposing  the  contents  to  the  contaminating  effects  of 
the  bad  gases. 

Another  defect  worthy  of  notice  is  as  follows  :— 
The  soil-pipe  passing  through  the  "larder"  was  made 
of  light  cast-iron,  \iith  lead  connection-pieces  for  the 
water-closets,  the  joints  of  which  were  found  to  leak 
considerably.  Various  other  defects  of  a  more  or 
less  dangerous  nature  were  discovered  in  other  parts 
of  the  same  building,  which  is  let  out  in  flats. 

The  foregoing  clearly  illustrates  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  providing  a  means  for  the  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic inspection  of  buildings  by  competent  persons, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  lamentable 
cases.  This  inspection  is  the  more  necessary  in  the 
case  of  buildings  split  up  into  flats.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, however,  in  this  particular  case,  i^dthout 
doubt,  errors  had  been  made  in  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  drainage,  as,  for  instance,  the  soil-pipe  had 
been  imperfectly  constructed  either  through  ignor- 
ance or  economy,  most  probably  the  latter.  'ITiis 
pipe,  in  any  case,  should  have  been  made  throughout 
of  heavy  lead,  with  wiped  joints,  placed  entirely  out- 
side the  house  if  possible,  and,  if  not  possible,  it 
should  have  been  tested  at  the  outset  under  sevens 
water  pressure,  in  order  to  reduce  to  a  small  degree 
the  risk  of  leakage  at  a  future  date. 

At  the  same  time,  a  very  serious  mistake  was  made 
by  the  occupier  in  causing  the  seat  of  the  closet  to 
be  screwed  down,  so  that  the  apartment  might  be 
used  for  other  purposes,  and,  above  all  things,  a 
"larder."  The  water  in  the  trap  would,  of  neces- 
sity, dry  up  through  evaporation.  ITie  connection 
between  the  trap  and  the  soil-pipe  should  have  been 
effectually  cut  off  and  soldered  up,  in  which  case 
drain  gas  could  not  have  found  an  exit  from  the 
water-closet  as  it  did.  In  the  very  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  sanitary  affairs  at  present  in  the  way  of 
absence  of  proper  sanitary  legislation  and  the  proper 
and  systematic  inspection  of  houses,  every  pei*8on, 
before  entering  a  house,  should  employ  the  services 
of  a  competent  professional  engineer  or  speciaHst 
to  examine  the  drainage,  thus  making  the  indi- 
vidual aware  of  any  existing  defects,  after  which 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  have  them  altered 
before  enterinff  into  occupation.  This  provisiou, 
at  present,  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  resorted  to. 
but  there  is  a  great  need  for  the  organization  of  a 
special  sanitary  branch,  under  the  control  of  Goveni- 
ment,  for  the  putting  and  maintaining  houses  in  a 
sanitary  condition,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long 
such  measures  will  be  taken. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  owners  of  mansions  and 
large  buildings  should  place  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  proper  sanitary  experts  to  see  to  the  state  of  the 
drainage,  and  certify  the  same  from  time  to  time. 
having  periodical  examinations  made  and  suitable 
tests  applied  to  discover  defects  that  are  likely  to 
take  place  as  time  goes  on.  Such  a  system  of  work- 
ing is  carried  out  in  this  manner  by  several  associa- 
tions at  very  moderate  charges,  and  also  by  many 
private  engineers. 
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THE    INSANITARY    CONDITION    OP 

BILLINGSGATE. 

The  question  of  providing  London  with  better,  more 
salutary,  and  more  commodious  markets,  is,  like  many 
other  necessary  reforms,  nearing  completion,  although 
it  may  still  be  doubted  by  many  whether  larger  and 
better  ones  are  required.  To  satisfy  doubters  on  this 
point,  they  need  only  investigate  matters  at  Billings- 
gate and  they  will  soon  observe  how  much  room  there 
is  for  improvement  and  reform.  The  first  objections 
that  are  apparent  on  visiting  Billingsgate  fish  market 
are  it«  insignificant  and  insuflBcient  Thames  frontage 
of  only  about  160  feet ;  its  diminutive  market  area, 
its  insufficient,  congested,  and  obstructed  road  and 
river  approaches ;  the  narrowness  and  shallowness  of 
the  Thames  opposite  Billingsgate.  Moreover,  the 
Thames  traffic  is  being  further  obstructed  by  the  new 
Tower  Bridge  works,  which,  when  completed,  wiU 
make  matters  stiU  worse  at  the  fish  market,  by  causing 
additional  blocks  about  and  above  the  Tower  Bridge. 
The  Tower  Bridge  is  planned  so  that  the  central  arch 
is  a  draw-bridge  in  order  to  enable  big  ships  to  pass 
through,  thereby  putting  a  stop  to  carriage  road  or 
river  traffic  for  an  uncertain  time.  Foot  passengers, 
however,  will  be  able  to  cross  at  a  higher  level  above 
the  draw-bridge  whilst  it  is  being  opened.  Barges 
and  small  craft  will  be  able  to  pass  through  the  Tower 
Bridge  without  necessitating  the  draw-bridge  being 
opened. 

By  a  police  law  of  the  corporation  all  fish-carts, 
vans,  vehicles  and  barrows  must  be  removed  from  the 
adjoining  and  surrounding  streets  of  Billingsgate 
market  by  half -past  nine  in  the  morning  ;  and  by  the 
same  law  ships  with  cargoes  of  fish  must  not  unload 
after  nine  in  the  morning.  Again,  no  steamer  of 
more  than  130  tons  is  said  to  be  able  to  unload  at 
Billingsgate,  and  even  then  at  low  water  the  steamer 
not  unfrequently  gets  stuck  on  the  soft  mud  and  silt 
of  the  Thames.  The  market  has  only  an  area  of 
39,000  square  feet,  or  considerably  less  than  an  acre, 
and  this  for  a  supply  of  fish  to  10,000,000  persons, 
for  that  is  the  estimated  population  at  home  and 
abroad  now  drawing  fish  supplies  from  the  metro- 
polis. 

In  addition  to  its  inadequate  size  and  inconvenient 
situation,  the  structure  and  internal  fittings  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  disgrace.  Instead  of  aU 
of  the  internal  fittings  being  made  of  glazed,  varnished, 
non-porous,  non-absorbent  materials,  most  of  them 
are  substances  highly  absorbent,  which  breed  every 
form  of  germ,  bacteria  or  microbe,  specially  active 
in  starting  and  accelerating  the  decomposition  or 
putrefaction  of  any  dead  fresh  fish  which  may  be 
in  the  market.  The  stalls,  too,  are  bacterial  traps, 
for  they  are  of  unvarnished,  porous,  soft  wood,  rough 
and  uneven  from  wear  and  tear,  and  the  walls  are  of 
porous  bricks  instead  of  being  of  glazed  bricks  or 
tiles.  The  present  floor  is  composed  of  a  porous  soft 
stone,  so  worn  and  uneven,  that  its  pavement  is  a 
honeycomb  of  filth-pools,  and  here  may  be  seen  not 
only  fish -heads  and  bits  of  fish,  but  often  the  fish  full 
of  blood  and  entrails,  more  or  less  decomposed  and 
decomposing,  as  well  as  fish  on  sale  totally  unfit  for 
human  f  oodb 

Fish  salesmen  have  to  pay  from  6d.  to  9d.  a  week 
for  occupying  each  square  foot  of  space,  and  it  is 
therefore  only  right  that  they  should  be  provided 
with  a  better  place.  Even  if  Billingsgate  still  re- 
mains as  a  market,  the  sanitary  condition  will  have  to 
be  confflderably  changed    At  present  the  market  is 


outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  possibly,  too,  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Public  Health  Acts  of  England,  so  that  selling 
there  poisonous,  diseased,  or  putrid  fish  for  human 
food  would  not  be  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment in  spite  of  and  in  defiance  of  the  ordinary  laws 
of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  the  supervision  of 
the  Fishmongers'  Company  in  London  and  its  suburbs, 
fish  is  sold  as  human  food  which  ought  to  have  been 
condemned  and  seized.  Indeed,  their  inspection  of 
fish  is  nothing  less  than  a  farce.  Some  startling 
revelations  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  came  out  in  the 
evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1882,  on 
the  London  Riverside  Market  Bill,  when  it  was  ac- 
knowledged that  railway-borne  fish  was  in  a  very 
rotten  state,  and  that  diseased  fish  is  sold  very  cheap. 
Frequently  fish  is  kept  back,  which,  rather  than  sell, 
the  Billingsgate  salesmen  destroy,  and  so,  by  reducing 
the  supply,  keep  up  the  price  of  fish.  If  the  fisher- 
men send  in  a  large  quantity  of  cod,  for  instance,  and 
the  salesmen  do  not  want  to  reduce  the  price  of  cod, 
they  keep  it  over  for  three,  four,  or  five  days,  and 
then  intimate  to  the  inspector  that  there  is  a  quan- 
tity of  bad  fish,  and  he  comes  down  and  condemns  it. 
Through  fish  being  sold  and  re-sold  by  various  rings 
or  combinations  within  the  market,  undue  illegitimate 
profits  are  made  to  the  injury  of  the  fishermen  and 
the  public.  By  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  it  was  rendered  illegal  to  sell  fish  more  than 
once  within  Billingsgate  Market  or  within  150  yards 
of  Billingsgate  Dock.  It  would  be  well  if  this  Act 
were  re-eiSforced.  In  the  days  of  Edward  I.,  re- 
grating  or  re-seUing  fish  was  distinctly  forbidden. 
The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Fisheries  in 
1866  showed  that  the  consumer  for  prime  fish  paid 
400  or  500  per  cent,  above  the  price  paid  by  the  fish 
dealer  to  the  frsherman,  who  received  only  3d.  or  4d. 
per  lb.  at  Billingsgate,  for  which  the  retailer  charged 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  In  case  of  the  common  or  coarser 
kinds  of  fish  food  for  the  poor,  this  ra.te  is  still  higher. 
There  are  many  other  illegal  practices  carried  on, 
such  as  mortgages  on  uncaught  fish  for  example,  aU  of 
which  require  a  thorough  investigation  and  checking. 
Perhaps  if  the  apathetic  Londoner  would  bestir 
himself  in  assisting  in  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  re- 
form, he  would  amply  reap  the  benefit  in  having  cheaper 
fish  for  his  table,  which  at  the  present  time  has  to  be 
banished  from  many  households  on  account  of  the 
price.  The  majority  of  fish  is  dearer  than  butcher's 
meat,  and  yet  there  is  not  the  outlay  on  rearing  it 
that  there  is  on  cattle  and  sheep.  Moreover,  it  is  an 
invaluable  article  of  diet,  and  it  should  be  within  the 
reach  of  all  to  have  it  as  often  as  possible  and  as  fresh 
as  possible.  Fish  inspectors  will  be  requisite,  duly 
trained  and  competent  experts,  before  much  in  the 
way  of  stopping  the  illegal  practices  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  these  it  is  intended  to  appoint  as  soon  as 
the  Ix>ndon  County  Council  can  exercise  their  autho- 
rity in  the  matter.  In  the  meantime,  the  market  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  metropolis,  and  its  present  condition 
tends,  by  the  putrefactive  bacterial  contagion,  to 
spoil  any  unspoilt  dead  fish  which  may  chance  to  be 
on  its  premises. 


Cows  OF  ALL  Work. — The  following  specimen  of 
<< English  as  she  is  spoke'*  comes  from  Nice:  **Milk, 
Butter,  Cream,  Eggs.  The  great  dairy  of  Cannes. — 
Pierre  Lanterri,  route  d'Antibes,  near  the  passage  a  niveau, 
Avenue  de  THotel  Windsor.— 85  fine  cows  provides  «t  all 
times  of  the  day  mitk^  creamy  butter ^  and  also  new  laid 
eggs^    Warm  milk  every  day  at  4  p.M  "    ^r^Qlp 
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TUBERCULOUS   MILK. 

J)r.  Harold  C.  Ernst,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has 
been  making  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  infec- 
tiousness of  milk  from  tuberculous  cows.  The 
research  has  been  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  resulte  are  well  worthy  attention  of  all  inte- 
rested in  the  solution  of  public  health  problems. 
Whatever  Professor  Koch  may  teach  now,  it  is  not 
long  since  he  wrote,  "  If  infection  is  to  t-ake  place, 
the  milk  must  contain  tubercle  bacilli,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  case  only  when  the  milk -glands  are 
affected."  This  and  similar  opinions  expressed  from 
time  to  time  by  competent  authorities  have  done 
much  to  lull  the  public  into  a  sense  of  false  security 
as  to  the  communication  of  tuberculosis  by  means  of 
infected  milk.  Dr.  £mst^s  investigations  are  certainly 
calculated  to  put  an  end  to  such  false  security,  and 
t<o  give  timely  warning  of  a  danger  that  menaces  all 
who  make  use  of  uncooked  milk  as  food.  The  expe- 
riments were  made  at  a  farm,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions. The  more  important  were  as  follows : — 
Many  samples  of  milk  from  36  different  cows  were 
prepared  for  microscopical  examination.  All  of  the 
animals  presented  more  or  less  distinct  signs  of  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  or  elsewhere,  but  none  had  marked 
signs  of  disease  of  the  udder  of  any  kind.  In  the 
samples  of  milk  from  10  animals,  bacilli  were  dis- 
tinctly present ;  that  is  to  say,  infectiousness  was  de- 
tected in  27-7  per  cent.  Doubtless  the  presence  of 
bacilli  would  have  been  discovered  in  a  still  greater 
proportion  of  cases  had  more  samples  of  the  milk 
been  submitted  for  examination.  The  results,  at 
least,  establish  the  fact  that  milk  coming  from  animals 
without  indication  of  disease  of  the  udder  may  be 
infected.  Dr.  Ernst  next  inoculated  rabbits  and 
guinea-pigs  with  milk  or  cream  from  the  same  cows. 
Out  of  49  rabbits  properly  operated  on,  5  were  made 


more  or  less  tuberculous— just  over  10  per  cent  Out 
of  54  guinea-pigs  properly  operated  on,  12,  or  rather 
over  28  per  cent.,  were  infected. 

It  may  be  said  that  Dr.  Ernst  is  not  breaking  abso- 
solutely  new  ground  in  these  investigations,  and  this 
is  so.  Still,  any  fairly  conducted  series  of  experi- 
ments, whether  they  furnish  the  basis  for  a  new  truth,  or 
give  widitional  support  to  a  truth  not  yet  fully  recog- 
nised, are  welcome.  At  present  the  action  taken  by 
sanitary  authorities  to  protect  the  public  against 
tuberculosis  from  infected  food  is  somewhat  anoma- 
lous. The  celebrated  case  decided  at  Glasgow  last 
summer  by  Sheriff  Berry  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
medical  officers  of  health  throughout  the  kingdom  to 
the  propriety  of  preventing  the  sale  for  human  food 
of  carcases  of  animals  infected,  even  in  a  compara- 
tively slight  degree,  with  tuberculosis ;  and  accord- 
ingly orders  to  destroy  such  carcases  are  being 
applied  for  and  obtained  almost  daily.  However,  as 
regards  dairy  cows,  that  a  large  number  are  tubercu- 
lous is  admitted,  and  important  evidence  on  this  point 
was  laid  before  the  Departmental  Committee  which 
sat  in  London  in  1888,  one  of  the  witnesses  stating 
that  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  kept  in  Gla^ow 
and  Paisley  were  affected  with  tuberculosis;  yet 
nothing  is  done  to  check  the  sale  of  milk  from  such 
cows.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  nothing  can  be 
done.  One  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  when 
the  evidence  cited  above  was  given,  asked  what  hap- 
pens to  those  cows.  *'  They  are  there  still."  was  the 
reply.  "Was  there  nothing  done?"  The  answer 
given  was — "  There  was  not  power  to  do  anything 
but  grumble,  and  go  on."  This  is  the  position  not 
only  in  Scotland,  but  in  England  and  Ireland.  Thus 
sanitary  authorities  can  and  do  prevent  tlie  sale  for 
human  food  of  the  meat  of  tuberculous  cattle,  often 
when  the  disease  is  in  an  early  stage  and  limited  in 
extent,  although  the  risk  of  infection  after  the  meat 
is  cooked  (as  it  always  is  before  being  eaten)  is  but 
small.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  sanitary  authorities 
do  not  and  cannot  prevent  the  sale  for  human  food  of 
the  milk  of  tuberculous  cattle,  though  the  risk  of 
infection,  inasmuch  as  milk  is  for  the  most  part  in- 
gested raw,  is  undoubted  and  considerable.  Such  an 
extraordinary  state  of  the  law  one  would  think  only 
needed  pointing  out,  and  it  would  be  amended 
Assuredly  this  defect  has  been  pointed  out  before, 
but  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  providing 
the  required  power.  The  power  to  seize  unsound 
milk  given  to  health  officers  and  inspectors,  and  the 
power  to  order  the  destruction  of  the  same  given  to 
justices  in  sees.  IIG  &  117  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
IS  of  no  use  at  all  as  regards  tuberculous  milk.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  similar  powers  in  corresponding 
Acts. 

We  use  the  occasion  of  noticing  Dr.  Ernst's  expe- 
riments to  bring  this  matter  again  before  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  public 


LICENCES    FOR    SLAUGHTER- 
HOUSES. 

The  decision  in  the  case  of  Schussler  r.  the  Cor- 
poration of  Bradford,  tried  before  the  Recorder  of 
Bradford  last  month,  depended  on  the  meaning  of  the 
words  used  in  a  Local  Act  of  Parliament,  applicable 
to  Bradford  only;  but  is  of  importance,  as  many 
other  towns  are  regulated  by  private  Acts,  wliich 
contain  similar,  though  probably  not  identical,  pr^* 
visions.  It  has  been  recognized  for  some  *i™^  P3 
that  slaughter-houses,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  dwelling-houses,  are  liable  to  become  nuisances 
and  injurious  to  health ;  and  public  abattoirs,  situated 
in  proper  localities,  are  considered  to  be  preferable  to 
private  slaughter-houses.  Most  towns,  however, 
contain  private  slaughter-houses,  which  have  been  in 
existence  for  many  years,  whose  owners  have  ex- 
pended capital  in  making  them  fit  for  use  as 
slaughter-houses,  and  have,  therefore,  a  vested  in- 
terest in  keeping  them  where  they  are.  These 
vested  interests  are  respected  by  Parliament.  The 
Public  Health  Act,  1876,  repeating  the  words  of 
earlier  Acts,  empowers  urban  sanitary  authorities  to 
provide  public  slaughter-houses  if  they  think  fit,  and 
also  enables  them  to  regulate  the  use  of  private 
slaughter-houses,  and  to  license  those  which  are  fit 
for  the  purpose.  No  new  building  may  be  used  as  a 
slaughter-house  unless  licensed,  but  places  used  as 
slaughter-houses  previously  to  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1858,  cannot  be  refused  a 
licence  unless  conducted  improperly.  The  powers 
given  by  the  Bradford  lx)cal  Act  of  1868  are  some- 
what to  the  same  effect.  The  Corporation  are  em- 
powered to  grant  annual  licences  for  tbe  use  of 
premises  as  slaughter-houses,  and  to  revoke  or  sus- 
pend any  licence  when,  in  their  judgment,  the  pre- 
mises are  a  nuisance  or  not  suitable  for  a  slaughter- 
house or  knackers  yard.  Mr.  Schussler's  premises 
were  used  as  a  slaughter-house  prior  to  the  year  1858, 
and  in  1860  plans  for  their  alteration  were  approved 
by  the  corporation.  This  approval,  being,  in  effect, 
a  licence  to  erect  a  slaughter-house,  amounted  in  law 
to  a  Ucence  to  use  it  when  erected,  and  no  annual 
licence  was  ever  asked  for  or  granted,  but  the  pre- 
mises were  registered,  and  continued  to  be  used  as  a 
slaughter-house  down  to  the  autumn  of  last  year.  The 
corporation,  in  the  meantime,  had  erected  public  abat- 
toirs, and,  desirous  of  making  the  butchers  use  them, 
had  gradually  been  suppressing  the  private  slaughter- 
houses, by  declining  to  renew  their  licences.  In  Oc- 
tober last  year  they  revoked  the  licences  of  certain 
premises,  including  Mr.  Schussler's,  and  against  their 
revocation  he  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions.  On  the  hearing  of  the  appeal  a  great  deal 
of  evid<^nce  was  given  on  both  sides  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  premises,  and  their  suitability  for  use  as 
a  slaughter-house.  In  the  result,  the  Recorder  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  nuisance  was  proved  to 
have  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  premises,  and  that 
they  were  structurally  not  unsuited  for  a  slaughter- 
house ;  and,  consequently,  he  over-ruled  the  cor- 
poration's revocation  of  the  licence,  and  gave 
judgment  for  the  appellant,  Mr.  Schussler.  As  re- 
gards the  correctness  of  his  conclusions  on  the  facts 
we  can  offer  no  opinion  ;  his  legal  view,  that  on  the 
words  of  the  Act  he  had  only  to  consider  the  suit- 
ability of  the  premises  themselves,  apart  from  their 
surroundings,  seems  to  be  correct.  The  case  shows 
the  difficulties  in  which  sanitaiy  authorities  are  often 
placed.  No  doubt  the  corporation,  acting  for  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bradford,  thought  it 
desirable  to  get  rid  of  a  slaughter-house,  which  was 
closely  surrounded  by  dwelling-houses,  and  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  of  their  >vitne88es,  was  at  times 
a  nuisance  and  likely  to  be  injurious  to  health  ;  but 
they  find  themselves  unable  to  suppress  it.  They 
can,  of  course,  buy  it  up  if  they  choose,  but  the  ex- 
pense of  so  doing  would  probably  be  prohibitory. 
Offensive  trades  must  be  really  offensive,  and  nui- 
sances serious,  before  our  law  will  inflict  on  those 
who  carry  them  on  the  serious  loss  caused  by  re^ 
moving  an  established  business  to  another  locality. 
The  fact  that  it  is  so  (fifiicult  to  refuse  to  renew  a 


licence,  once  granted,  should  make  local  authorities 
all  the  more  careful  not  to  grant  them  in  cases  where 
there  seems  to  be  a  possibility  of  the  trade,  when 
established,  becoming  injurious  to  the  community. 
Vested  interests  must  be  respected,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  for  allowing  trades  which  may  be  offensive 
to  be  newly  established  in  populous  districts. 


THE    METROPOLITAN    SANITARY 

LAWS. 

The  inclusion  in  the  Queen's  Speech  of  a  promise 
that  "  Bills  for  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of 
the  laws  with  respect  to  public  health  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  to  the  dwellings  of  the  working- classes," 
are  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  is  very  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Ritchie,  the  President  of  the  Ijocal  Government 
Board,  has  already  forwarded  to  the  district  boards 
and  vestries  in  the  metropolis,  to  the  London  County 
Council,  and  to  other  bodies  immediately  interested 
drafts  of  the  Bill  which  he  has  prepared  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  laws  governing  the  sanitary 
administration  of  London,  and  has  invited  observa- 
tions and  suggestions.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  Government  contemplate  pushing  this  matter 
forward  during  the  present  session  if  they  receive 
sufficient  encouragement  to  do  so.  Having  regard 
to  the  present  chaotic  state  of  the  metropolitan  sani- 
tary laws,  the  proposed  consolidation  will  be  wel- 
comed. There  are  upwards  of  100  Acts  of  Parliament, 
great  and  small,  at  present  in  force  containing  legis- 
lative provisions  relating — some  more,  others  less 
directly — to  public  sanitary  administration  in  London : 
and  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  revised 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875  does  not  apply  to  the 
metropolis,  which,  except  for  the  MetropoLs  Manage- 
ment Acts,  has  to  be  content  with  powers  scattered, 
in  perplexing  confusion,  through  the  older  and  less 

Perfect  Nuisances  Removal  Acts,  Sanitary  Act,  1866, 
ublic  Health  Act,  1872,  &c.  The  new  Consolida- 
tion Bill  aims  at  simplying  the  metropolitan  sanitary 
law,  and  rendering  it  intelligible  to  the  ordinary 
householder  as  well  as  to  the  expert.  The  Bill  will, 
however,  need  careful  consideration,  and  we  trust 
that  the  discussion  of  its  provisions  will  be  kept  free 
from  any  taint  of  party  politics.  The  protection  of 
the  health  of  the  community  should  be  dealt  with  on 
its  merits.  Let  us  have,  therefore,  the  best  Act  that 
the  maturest  experience  can  devise.  We  feel  con- 
fident that  Mr.  Ritchie  will  give  an  unprejudiced 
attention  to  any  suggestion  made  to  him  with  this 
object  without  regard  to  the  political  party  from 
which  it  may  emanate. 


BETTERMENT. 


The  proposal  of  the  London  County  Council  to 
charge  part  of  the  cost  of  their  intended  Strand  im- 
provements on  adjacent  property,  which  will  derive 
benefit  from  them,  has  naturally  provoked  a  good 
deal  of  discussion.  In  our  last  month's  number,  at 
page  328,  we  published  an  abstract  of  what  the  Bill 
proposes  to  do,  without  in  any  way  discussing  its 
merits.  The  Times,  on  January  27,  contained  a  most 
instructive  article  pointing  out  what  has  been  the 
course  of  legislation  with  reference  to  the  payment 
of  compensation  for  lands  compulsorily  taken  for 
public  improvements.  The  writer  shows  that  till 
within  the  last  few  years  compensation  was  payable 
only  in  cases  where  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the 
lands  taken  could  have  m^|^g^4n,%9ti3n4v>^8- 
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pass,  if  the  public  body  had  not  had  Parliamentary 
powers  to  enable  them  to  interfere  with  the  land,  and 
that  it  was  then  estimated  somewhat  as  if  damages  for 
trespass  were  awarded.  Cases,  consequently,  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  in  which  owners  and  occupiers 
sustained  very  heavy  loss  by  reason  of  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works,  without  having  any  right  to 
compensation  ;  while  the  property  of  others  became 
enhanced  in  value  without  their  having  to  contribute 
to  the  works  which  indirectly  conferred  the  benefit 
Latterly,  however,  this  rule  has  been  somewhat 
altered.  First  the  rule,  which,  without  Parliamentary 
sanction,  had  grown  up  in  practice,  of  giving  to  those 
interested  in  property  taken  compulsorily  a  bonus 
(usually  of  10  per  cent),  in  addition  to  the  value  of 
their  interest,  by  way  of  payment  for  being  deprived 
of  their  property,  was  expressly  abrogated  by  the 
Artisans'  and  Ijabourers'  Dwellings  Improvement  Act, 
1875,  38  &  39  Vict,  c.  86.  Section  19  provides  that 
compensation  shall  be  estimated  upon  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  lands,  &c.,  without  any  additional  allow- 
ance in  respect  of  compulsory  purchase.  The  landowners 
whose  property  is  taken  under  this  Act  arc  conse- 

Suently  fined  10  per  cent  on  the  purchase -money  of 
leir  property  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
theory  the  right  to  take  the  property  only  can  be 
exercised  in  cases  where  the  houses  are  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  and  where,  consequently,  the 
owners  of  the  property  have  in  some  measure  for- 
feited their  righta  over  it  The  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Act,  1882,  45  &  46  Vict,  c.  54,  sect  8,  went  further, 
and  enabled  local  authorities  in  certain  cases  to 
charge  part  of  the  cost  of  the  demolition  of  an  '*  ob- 
structive building"  as  defined  by  that  section  on 
neighbouring  buildings  whose  value  would  be  en- 
hanced by  its  demolition.  This  section  contains  the 
germ  of  the  scheme  now  promulgated  by  the  London 
County  Council,  for  it  undoubtedly  enables  a  local 
autliority,  in  cases  which  come  within  its  purview,  to 
charge  the  cost  of  improvements  undertaken  by  it  on 
the  owners  of  property  not  directly  involved  in  the  i 
improvement  scheme.  It  must,  however,  be  remem-  | 
bered  that  the  section  is  limited  in  its  operation.  It  ' 
applies  only  to  cases  where  the  local  authority  has  > 
put  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  DwelUngs  Acts  in 
force,  and  where,  therefore,  the  property  dealt  with 
is  presumably  in  a  condition  or  position  detrimental 
to  liealth.  The  proximity  of  such  property  almost 
necessarily  diminishes  the  value  of  other  property 
adjoining,  and  its  removal  must  cause  that  value  to 
rise.  Parliament  has  thought  it  right  that  in  such 
cases  the  increased  value  should  not  be  given  to  the 
owners  of  the  property  so  situated,  but  that  they 
should  purchase  it  by  contributing  to  the  cost  of  the 
works  which  improve  the  value  of  their  property. 
The  powers  given  by  the  section  in  question  h:.ve, 
we  believe,  been  very  little  used,  and  the  public  have 
consequently  hardly  any  knowledge  of  their  practical 
working.  The  London  Bill  proposes  to  give  the 
county  council  similar  powers,  but  to  apply  them  to 
circumstances  very  different  from  those  under  which 
alone  the  Act  of  1882  can  be  put  in  operation.  The 
widening  of  the  Strand  is  required,  not  because  the 
premises  adjoining  it  are  insanitary,  but  because  the 
thoroughfare  is  inadequate  to  acconmiodate  the 
stream  of  traffic  which  selects  that  route.  The  work 
is  a  much-needed  public  improvement;  and  from  its 
execution,  not  the  immediate  neighbourhood  only, 
but  the  whole  metropolis  wiU  derive  a  benefit  When 
the  work  is  completed,  it  is  probable  that  property 
adjoining  the  widened  street,  especially  where  by  the 
widening  it  acquires  a  frontage  which  it  has  not  got 


at  present,  will  be  considerably  enhanced  in  value. 
Whether  any  property  not  immediately  adjoining  will 
benefit  seems  more  doubtful.  The  county  council 
propose  to  schedule  all  the  properties  within  a  certain 
area  as  likely  to  benefit  by  the  improvements  to  be 
executed,  and  to  charge  on  those  properties  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  those  improvements.  In  many  in- 
stances, there  will  probably  be  a  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  whether  particular  premises  will 
derive  any,  and,  if  so,  how  much,  benefit  irom  the 
proposed  works.  These  questions  will,  of  course, 
have  to  be  determined,  as  such  questions  now  are,  by 
arbitration  or  a  jury.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  will 
probably  be  admitted,  and  in  others  it  will  ultimately 
be  decided,  that  adjacent  property  will  be  increased 
in  value  by  reason  of  the  execution  of  the  improve- 
ment works.  In  such  cases  the  proposal  of  the  coimcil 
seems  fair  in  principle,  assuming  that  the  amount  of 
charge  and  its  incidence  on  various  persons  can  be 
properly  adjusted.  The  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  owners  of  property  are  to  be  charged  with  the 
cost  of  works  undertaken,  not  by  them  or  at  their 
request,  but  in  spite  of  them,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  locality  in  which  their  property  is  situated,  may 
seem  to  derogate  from  their  rights  of  ownership. 
But  the  only  novelty  is  in  the  application  of  an 
already  recognised  principle  to  a  new  stat«  of  thinga. 
Owners  of  real  property  have  long  been  liable  to 
have  it  taken  from  them  for  objects  deemed  by  Par- 
liament to  be  pubUc ;  and,  as  we  have  shown,  have 
in  certain  cases  been  liable  for  some  time  past  to  have 
it  taken  at  its  bare  value,  without  getting  any  com- 
pensation for  being  deprived  of  it  against  their  will. 
In  towns  they  have  also  now  for  many  years  been 
liable  to  charges  for  the  construction  of  works  of 
public  utility,  such  as  providing  sewers  or  making 
new  streets.  In  such  cases,  the  whole  cost  of  the 
work  is  chargeable  on  the  properties  adjoining, 
although  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the  town 
derive  some  benefit  from  it.  The  proposal  of  the 
London  County  Council,  in  effect,  is  to  treat  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Strand  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in 
which  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  property  adjoin- 
ing a  new  street  have  long  been  treated.  To  the 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  shown  that  their  property 
will  increase  in  value  by  the  improvement  of  the 
thoroughfare,  they  will  be  no  sufferers  by  the  impo- 
sition of  the  charge,  and  will  have  no  greater  reason 
to  complain  than  owners  of  house  property  in  other 
towns,  except  in  one  respect.  The  liability  in  respect 
of  property  adjoining  new  streets  is  well  known,  and 
the  value  of  houses  or  land  so  situated  is  calculated 
with  reference  to  this  liability.  In  old  thorough- 
fares hke  the  Strand  there  has  been  no  such  liability, 
and  purchasers  have  for  many  years  invested  in  pro- 
perty adjoining  them,  on  the  faith  of  their  not  being 
hable  to  the  imposition  of  any  fresh  burdens.  Unless 
the  proposed  charges  should  be  so  adjusted  as  (in- 
cludmg  all  necessary  costs)  to  be  no  more  than  the 
increase  in  value  of  the  premises  charged,  those 
interested  in  such  property  will  have  a  good  right  to 
complain.  We  assume,  however,  that  Parliament 
win  take  care  that  the  Act  is  so  worded  as  to  prot^'ct 
vested  interests;  and  if  this  is  done,  we  think  the 
proposal  of  the  county  council  is  one  to  which 
objection  cannot  fairly  be  taken. 


THE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  ACT. 

The  Weights  and  Measures  Act  which  came  into 
force  on  January  1,  1890,  will  invols^^sfX^wl  new 
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duties  upon  county  councils,  and  its  provisions  will, 
therefore,  require  full  and  careful  consideration.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  settle  the  principles  upon  which 
the  permanent  administration  of  the  Act  should  be 
carried  on,  and  also  to  .settle  the  provisional  arrange- 
ments until  the  permanent  scheme  can  be  brought 
into  operation.  Under  the  Act  of  1878,  the  principal 
provisions  at  present  in  force  are : — 

1.  That  the  council,  aa  local  authority,  is  required 
to  provide  local  standards  of  measure  and  weight  for 
the  verification  and  inspection  of  all  weights  and 
measures  in  use  in  the  county,  and  to  fix  places  at 
which  such  local  standards  are  to  be  deposited 

2.  They  must  appoint  inspectors  for  keeping  the 
local  standards,  and  for  other  duties. 

3.  They  must  fix  the  times  and  places  in  the  county 
where  each  inspector  has  to  attend. 

4.  £ach  inspector  may  inspect  aU  weights,  weigh- 
ing instruments,  and  measures  on  any  premises  in 
his  district,  or  in  the  possession  of  any  person  for 
use  for  trade ;  he  may  seize  and  detain  such  as  are 
found  to  be  defective,  and  he  may  enter  any  place 
where  he  has  cause  to  believe  that  any  such  weights, 
measures,  or  weighing  instruments  are  used  for  the 
purposes  of  trade. 

Under  sect.  53  of  the  1878  Act,  the  local  autho- 
rity has  power  to  make  bye -laws  regulating  the 
verification  and  stamping  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  of  generally  regulating  the  duties  of  inspectors. 
Thia  power  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
exercised  by  the  justices  in  any  of  the  districts  now 
forming  the  county  of  London. 

The  Act  of  1889  makes  important  additions  to  the 
duties  of  local  authorities.  The  verification  and 
stamping  has  hitherto  applied  to  weights  and  mea- 
sures only,  and  not  m  any  way  to  scales  or  other 
weighing  instruments.  This  omission  is  rectified  in 
the  first  section  of  the  new  Act.  The  new  Act  is 
composed  of  four  different  parts,  and  the  chief  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  are  as  follows : — 

1.  That  every  weighing  instrument  used  for  trade 
must  be  verified  and  stamped. 

2.  After  January  1,  1891,  no  unstamped  weighing 
instrument  may  be  used  for  trade. 

This  provision  allows  one  year,  it  will  be  noticed, 
for  the  verification  and  stamping  of  weighing  instru- 
ments in  use  for  trade.  T'he  Board  of  Trade  is 
required  to  hold  examinations  and  grant  certificates 
of  competency  to  inspectors,  and  after  January  1 
next,  no  new  inspector  may  be  appointed  who  does 
not  hold  this  certificate  ;  but  the  examination  is 
permissive  so  far  as  existing  inspectors  are  concerned 
and  not  obligatory.  Fees  are  to  be  charged  for  all 
verification  and  stamping,  according  to  a  scale  in  a 
schedule  in  the  Act. 

The  second  part  of  the  Act  deals  with  coal,  and, 
under  the  new  Act,  all  coal  is  to  be  sold  by  weight 
only,  except  where,  by  the  written  consent  of  the 
purchaser,  it  is  sold  by  boat-?oads  or  by  waggons,  or 
tubs,  delivered  from  the  colliery  into  the  works  of 
the  purchaser.  If  over  2  cwts.  of  coal  is  deUvered 
by  vehicle,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  ticket  dis- 
closing the  nett  weight  of  the  coal  to  be  delivered. 
Coal  sold  in  bulk  is  to  be  weighed  when  sent  out, 
as  well  as  the  vehicle  which  contains  it,  unless  the 
vehicle  is  provided  by  the  purchaser ;  the  true 
weight  of  the  vehicle  is  to  be  marked  on  it  in  what- 
ever way  the  local  authority  desires,  and  this  will 
also  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a  ticket,  showing 
the  correct  weight  of  the  coal,  as  well  as  of  the 
vehicle  which  contains  it  Where  coal  is  sold  by 
retail  for  delivery,  the  seller  will  have  to  keep  at  the 


place  of  sale  and  delivery  a  verified  weighing  in- 
strument. The  local  authority  will  be  able  to  erect 
fixed  weighing  mstruments  at  convenient  places  for 
weighing  coal,  and  can  provide  and  maintain  suffi- 
cient portable  instruments  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
may  appoint  proper  persons  to  keep  and  attend  such 
instruments.  An  inspector,  or  other  appointed 
officer,  may  enter  any  place  where  coal  is  kept  for 
sale,  and  may  stop  any  vehicle  with  coal  for  sale  or 
dehvery,  and  test  the  weights  and  weighing  instru- 
ments, and  may  weigh  such  coal.  These  provisions 
in  regard  to  coal  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
view  of  the  startling  disclosures  of  frauds  which  have 
recently  come  to  light,  and  it  is  hoped  they  wiU,  to  a 
great  extent,  put  an  end  to  them. 

The  third  part  of  the  Act  deals  with  the  sale  of 
bread,  which,  as  here  amended,  only  requires  that  all 
bread,  except  French  or  fancy  bread  or  rolls,  shall  be 
sold  by  avoirdupois  weight,  when  so  requested,  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  purchaser,  and  that  bakers  shall 
provide  scales  for  this  purpose. 

Under  the  Bread  Acts,  no  local  authority  is  ap- 
pointed, and  should  the  county  councils'  inspectors 
enforce  the  provisions  of  those  Acts,  they  will  be  in 
the  position  of  common  informers.  Unless,  however, 
the  Acts  are  enforced  by  the  inspectors,  they  will 
be  practically  inoperative. 

The  existing  offices  for  the  verification  and  stamp- 
ing of  weights  and  measures  are  quite  inadequate  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  and  are  often  in  unsuitable 
positions.  In  London,  it  is  suggested  that  the  county 
should  be  divided  into  14  districts,  each  having  a 
distinguishing  number  or  mark,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  district  is  to  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. Naturally  a  larger  amount  of  work  will  fall 
upon  certain  offices  situated  near  to  the  premises  of 
the  manufacturers  and  vendors  of  the  weights, 
measures,  and  weighing  instruments. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  working  of  the 
Act  has  been  worked  out  by  the  London  County 
Council,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  cost  will  be  more 
than  covered  by  the  income  that  wDl  arise  from  the 
fees  and  chaises  that  the  council  are  required  to 
make  for  the  stamping  of  weights,  measures,  and 
weighing  instruments,  and  for  the  use  of  weighing 
appliances  in  connection  with  the  supervision  of  the 
sale  of  coal,  and  there  will  also  be  a  considerable  in- 
come from  the  new  work  of  stamping  weighing 
instruments.  Then,  too,  there  will  be  the  amounts 
of  fines  under  the  Act,  which  do  not,  in  any  case, 
exceed  £5.  These  various  sources  of  revenue  will, 
it  is  thought,  exceed  in  the  aggregate  £10,000  a 
year. 

"  Weighing  instruments "  in  this  Act  includes 
scales,  with  the  weights  belonging  to  them,  balance, 
spring-balances,  steelyards,  scale-beams,  weighing 
machines,  and  other  instruments  for  weighing ; 
"  measuring  instrument  *'  includes  any  instrument  for 
the  measurement  of  length,  capacity,  volume,  tem- 
perature, pressure,  or  gravity,  or  for  the  measurement 
and  determination  of  electrical  quantities ;  "  vehicle  " 
means  any  carriage,  cart,  waggon,  truck,  barrow,  or 
other  means  of  canying  coal  by  land,  but  does  not 
include  a  railway  truck  or  waggon. 

One  point  in  the  Act  is  likely  to  cause  dissatis- 
faction among  purchasers  of  coal,  and  will,  more- 
over, stay  them  from  having  their  coals  weighed. 
The  section  referred  to  is  "  where  the  purchaser  re- 
quires the  coal  to  be  weighed,  or  re-weighed,  and  it 
is  found  to  be  correct,  such  purchaser  ahaM  be  liable 
to  reasonable  costs." 

The  Board  of  Trade  is  empow^red^^e^make  in* 
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quiries  with  respect  to  the  local  administration  of  the 
Act,  including  the  condition  and  equipment  of  the 
offices.  In  London,  it  is  proposed  to  nave  a  chief 
inspector,  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £oOO  a  year,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  equal  administration  of  the  Act 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  county,  and  to  have  a 
proper  supervision  of  the  various  inspectors.  The  statu- 
tory duties  imposed  on  the  inspectors  are  onerous  and 
responsible,  and  require  considerable  technical  know- 
ledge and  skill  to  be  carried  out  properly. 

It  is  intended  to  divide  these  into  two  classes, 
the  first  class  consisting  of  six  of  the  older  and 
more  experienced  officers,  appointed  at  a  salary  of 
£300  a  year,  whilst  the  second  class,  composed  of 
eight  inspectors,  shall  receive  £250  a  year  each. 

In  Ireland  the  local  authority  is  the  grand  jury, 
and  there  the  Act  is  to  come  into  operation  on  May  1. 


OPEN    SPACES. 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  has 
issued  its  seventh  annual  report,  and  it  is  evident  that 
its  activity  springs  from  some  other  basis  than  that 
of  "funds,"  for,  notwithstanding  a  diminution  in  the 
income  of  18H9  over  that  of  1888  of  about  £6,000, 
the  record  of  the  year's  work  is  as  good  as  ever. 

Myatt's  Fields,  a  park  of  14^  acres  in  Camberwell, 
has  been  completed,  handed  over  to  the  London 
County  Council,  and  opened ;  Bamsbury  Square,  N., 
St.  Clement's  Garden,  Fulham,  and  the  large  parish 
churchyard  of  Greenwich  have  been  laid  out  and 
thrown  open  ;  seats  have  been  put  in  public  thorough- 
fares in  Bromley,  E.,  Paddington,  W.,  and  Putney, 
S.VV. ;  trees  have  been  planted  in  streets  in  East 
Ham,  West  Ham,  Putney,  Bayswater,  and  the  City  ; 
grants  have  been  made  to  several  public  gymnasia 
and  public  gardens,  and  to  one  swimming-bath; 
flower-stands  and  shrubs  have  been  placed  in  Trafal- 
gar Square  and  at  Piccadilly  Circus ;  open  spaces 
have  been  secured  in  Hammersmith,  Notting  Hill, 
and  Starch  Green ;  and  several  very  successful  efforts 
have  been  made  to  induce  the  respective  authorities 
to  save  and  reserve  other  spaces  where  new  buildings 
or  railway  lines  have  been  sanctioned. 

In  no  direction  is  the  work  of  the  Association  more 
to  be  commended  than  in  its  influence  upon  such 
bodies  as  the  London  County  Council,  the  School 
Board,  the  Government,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  members  of  Parliament,  and  while 
the  money  that  comes  in  is  directly  spent  in  adding 
to  the  open  spaces,  trees,  seats,  &c.,  m  the  metro- 
polis, a  great  deal  of  the  energy  of  the  Association  is 
expended  in  promoting  less  directly,  but  quit«  as 
effectually,  the  cause  for  which  it  exists.  A  constant 
watch  is  kept  in  the  interest  of  open  spaces,  bills 
are  opposed  in  which  such  spaces  are  threatened 
with  partial  or  total  annihilation,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  printing  of  the  report,  several  very  important 
"fights"  were  being  maintained.  The  successful 
opposition  of  the  Association  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Bill  "led  to  a  most  important 
principle  being  laid  down  by  the  Committee  of  the 
House,  and  confirmed  by  Parliament — that  when  a 
portion  o.  an  open  space  is  compulsorily  acquired, 
another  space  must  be  provided  in  exchange,  not 
less  in  area  and  fully  equal  in  value." 

The  information  contained  in  the  report  respect- 
ing all  the  open  spaces  in  London,  and  the  Acts 
which  affect  them,  alone  makes  it  a  most  valuable 
pamphlet,  and  one  which  should  be  possessed  by 
all  who  are  working,  or  wish  to  work,  in  this  direction. 


NOTES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


PENALTIES  FOR  ADULTERATION. 

We  have  before  now  had  to  call  attention  to  the 
absurdly  small  fines  which  some  magistrates  impose 
in  adulteration  cases.  A  batch  of  such  cases  were 
recently  disposed  of  by  the  Hereford  Bench,  and  in 
each  of  these,  as  reported,  the  defendants  were  all  con- 
victed ;  and,  so  far,  the  result  was  satisfactory  to  the 
authorities  who  instituted  the  prosecution.  But  the 
fines  imposed  were  such  as  to  show  that  the  magis- 
trates considered  the  offences  proved  to  be  venial.  In 
one  case  especially  the  analysis  showed  that  the  beve- 
rage sold  as  milk  contained  82  per  cent,  or  almost  oue- 
third  of  the  total  quantity,  of  added  water ;  yet  the 
magistrates  deemed  a  fine  of  30s.  and  costs  a  sufiicieut 
punishment.  It  should  be  remembered  that  vendors 
of  adulterated  food  are  not  easily  or  frequently  de- 
tected, and  that  they  probably  palm  off  their  spurious 
wares  on  dozens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  people  before 
they  are  made  amenable  to  the  law.  Every  sale  of 
watered  milk,  or  any  such  substance,  is  a  fraud,  and 
the  dealer  who  obtains  the  price  of  the  genuine  article 
which  he  does  not  supply  is  guilty  morally  of  steal- 
ing, just  as  much  as  if  he  took  the  money  out  of  his 
customers  pocket.  A  course  of  such  dishonest 
trading  will  soon  enable  him  to  pay  an  occasional  flue 
of  a  few  shillings,  and  still  leave  a  very  handsome 
profit.  The  imposition  of  such  fines  really  amounts 
to  an  encouragement  of  fraud.  The  sooner  magis- 
trates realise  this  fact,  and  set  themselves  to  enforce 
the  law  by  the  imposition  of  substantial  penalties 
calculated  to  deter  offenders  from  repeating  such 
offences,  the  better  for  the  public  who  live  within 
their  districts.  The  mistaken  leniency  of  which  we 
complain  is  not  universal,  but  many  magistrates  seem 
afraid  to  punish  men  who  cheat  under  the  guise  of  an 
apparently  respectable  trade. 


XOX-REMOVAL    OF    HOUSE    REFUSE 
The  old  grievance,  that  dustmen  will  not  do  their 
work  and  remove  household  rubbish  unless  specially 
paid  to  do  so  by  the  householder,  has  again  come  to 
the  fore,  and  the  Tiiives  has  published  a  good  many 
letters  on  the  subject.   A  correspondent  signing  him- 
self '*  M."  has  pointed  out  that  in  Loudon,  scavengers 
who  fail  to  do  their  duty  are  liable  to  be  fined  by 
magistrates.     For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  give 
verbatim  the  material  parts  of  the  section  in  question, 
18  &  19  Vict.  c.  120,  8,  125:  *'It  shall  be  lawful  for 
every  vestry  and  district  board,  and  they  are  hereby 
required,  to  appoint  and  employ  a  sufficient  number 
of  persons,  or  to  contract  with  any  company  or  per- 
sons, for  the  sweeping  and  cleaning  of  the  several 
streets  within  their  parish  or  district,  and  for  collect- 
ing and  removing  all  dirt,  ashes,  rubbish,  ice,  snow, 
and  filth,  and  for  cleansing  out  and  emptying  of 
privies  and  cesspools,  sewers  and  drains,  in  or  under 
houses  and  places  within  their  parish  or  district;  and  if 
any  such  company  or  person  fail  in  any  respect  properly 
to  execute  and  perform  such  works  and  duties,  such 
company  or  person  shall  for  every  such  offence  for- 
feit a  sum  not  exceeding  £5."     It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  a  dustman  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  remove 
refuse,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  fee  to  induce  him  to 
do  his  work,  renders  liimself  liable  to  a  tine  instead. 
A  few  prosecutions  might  make  the  contractors  and 
their  men  aware  of  their  position,  and  improve  their 
mode  of  doing  their  work  considerably.    The  Act 
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aboye  quoted  applies  only  to  the  metropolis.  In  the 
rest  of  England  similar  powers  and  duties  are  given 
to  local  sanitary  authorities  by  sees.  42-44  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  Under  it  '*  every  local  authority 
may,  and  when  required  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  shaUj  undertake  or  contract  for  the  removal 
of  house  refuse  from  premises,  and  the  cleansing 
of  earth-closets,  privies,  ashpits,  and  cesspools." 
Where  they  have  so  undertaken  or  contracted, 
and  fail  without  reasonable  excuse  to  perform 
their  duty  after  notice  in  writing  from  the  occu- 
pier of  any  house  within  their  district,  they  become 
liable  to  pay  to  such  occupier  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  5s.  for  every  day  during  which  their 
default  continues.  !No  specific  penalty  is  imposed 
on  a  defaulting  contractor,  but  the  local  authority 
can,  of  course,  provide  by  its  contract  that  he  is 
to  hold  them  harmless  from  all  penalties  incurred  by 
reason  of  the  negligence  of  himself  or  his  men.  In 
cases  where  the  local  authority  do  not  themselves 
undertake  or  contract  for  these  matters,  they  may 
make  bye-laws  imposing  the  duty  of  cleansing  or 
removal,  at  such  intervals  as  they  think  fit,  on  the 
occupiers  of  premises  within  their  district,  and  can, 
of  course,  impose  a  penalty  on  such  occupier  for  non- 
compUance  with  the  bye-faw.  In  populous  districts, 
these  duties  can  only  be  properly  discharged  by  the 
local  authority.  In  such  cases,  aggrieved  house- 
holders have  a  remedy,  though  rather  an  inadequate 
one,  if  refuse  is  not  removed.  If  they  will  not  use 
the  remedies  provided  by  law,  they  must  not  blame 
other  people  for  what  is  then  their  own  fault. 


DIPHTHERIA  IN  KENSINGTON. 

In  a  brief  summary  of  the  vital  statistics  of  1889, 
Dr.  T.  Orme  Dudfield  shows  the  year  to  have  been 
very  favourable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kensington. 
The  death-rate  was  only  18 '5  per  1,000,  which  is  the 
lowest  on  record,  being  2-9  below  the  decennial  ave- 
rage, and  3*9  below  the  rate  in  the  metropolis  as  a  whole. 
The  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases,  which  were  280, 
416,  and  420  in  the  three  previous  years,  were  268  in 
1889,  and  114  below  the  corrected  decennial  average. 
This  is  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  1*5  per  1,000.  Diph- 
theria was  the  most  serious  epidemic,  and  caused 
110  deaths — a  marked  excess.  The  birth-rate  was 
low  (20*8  per  1,000),  and  the  rate  of  infant  mortality 
much  less  than  in  inunediately  preceding  years. 


HEALTH   OF  MANCHESTER. 

Dr.  John  Tatham,  the  recently  appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Manchester,  h^  entered  vigo- 
rously upon  his  new  duties,  and  seems  determined  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  whereby  the  excessively  high 
rate  of  mortality  for  which  Manchester  has  long  been 
unenviably  notorious  may  be  reduced.  The  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  has  to  contend  are  considerable, 
but  there  are  some  important  directions  in  which 
improved  sanitation  will  doubtless  be  effectual.  The 
local  rivers  are  filthy,  the  staff  of  inspectors  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  secure  such  constant  supervision  as  will 
prevent  unwholesome  accumulations  and  promote 
general  cleanliness,  there  is  much  overcrowding  in 
some  wards,  and  the  air  is  unduly  poisoned  by  smoke. 
Much  good  will  doubtless  follow  the  completion  of 
the  gigantic  sewerage  scheme  now  in  hand,  and  also 
the  completion  of  the  new  water  service  from  Thirl- 
mere.  Dr.  Tatham  has  adopted  one  useful  method 
of  instructing  the  public  on  these  matters  by  issuing 


a  "  Weekly  Health  Return,"  showing  the  state  of 
public  health  as  disclosed  by  the  vital  statistics,  the 
sanitary  proceedings,  and  any  other  matter  affecting 
the  health  of  the  city.  This  return  is  to  be  distri- 
buted, and  is  also  to  be  deposited,  for  public  inspec- 
tion, at  each  of  the  Free  Libraries  and  Public  Reading 
Rooms,  together  with  a  chart  showing  the  local  pre- 
valences and  general  distribution  of  infectious  sick- 
ness in  the  city.  The  returns  which  have  already 
been  issued  show  that  the  weekly  death-rate  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  has  varied  between  26-9 
and  33-8  per  1,000.  Scarlet  fever  seems  to  maintain  its 
hold  upon  the  town,  and  diphtheria  also  lingers  there. 
There  have  been  "  influenza  colds,"  but  the  much- 
dreaded  outbreak  of  influenza  has  not  appeared  in 
Manchester  in  an  epidemic  form. 


UNSOUND  MEAT. 
In  a  note  on  page  354  of  our  last  month's  issue,  we 
stated  that  a  case  At  Derby,  in  which  a  man  was 
fined  for  exposing  for  sale  a  cow  which  was  unfit  for 
food,  was,  as  far  as  we  knew,  the  first  in  which  any- 
one had  been  convicted  of  such.an  offence  in  respect 
of  a  live  animaL  We  find  that  there  have  been  other 
similar  convictions ;  but  we  still  think  that  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  law  is  able  to  reach  such 
offenders,  and,  consequently,  think  it  desirable  to 
give  pubUcity  to  the  fact  that  such  a  conviction  was 
obtained,  and  a  moderately  substantial  fine  imposed. 
We  hope  other  magistrates,  on  proper  occasions,  will 
do  likewise. 


DISUSED  BURIAL-GROUNDS  AS  OPEN 
SPACES. 
The  work  of  the  London  County  Council  in  regard 
to  parks  and  open  spaces  still  continues  to  grow 
apace.  The  latest  departure  is  the  proposal  to  utilize 
the  disused  burial-grounds  in  North,  South,  East,  and 
West  London,  as  well  as  in  the  City,  for  recreative 
purposes.  In  the  City  alone,  there  are  68  churches, 
whilst  the  grounds  in  other  parts  of  London  proposed 
to  be  thrown  open  number  some  hundred  ana  twenty, 
and  are  of  all  denominations — Roman  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, Wesleyan,  Jewish,  and  Quaker.  Amongst 
these  are  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  St  Clement  Danes', 
Strand,  Chelsea  Hospital  graveyuxi,  Greenwich 
Hospital  burial  -  ground.  Hammersmith  Convent 
burial-ground,  the  Swedish  Church,  Prince's  Square, 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  Christ  Church,  Blackfriars, 
&c. 


LONDON  AND   THE  COMPLETION  OF  ITS 

SCHEME  OF  GOVERNMENT. 
Some  singular  incongruities  in  regard  to  certain 
powers  have  come  to  light  during  the  existence  of 
the  London  County  Council,  and  a  sub-committee  is 
now  busy  considering  the  completion  of  the  scheme 
of  London  Government,  in  order  to  obviate  the  com- 
plexity of  affairs.  For  instance,  the  relation  between 
the  council  and  the  vestries  and  district  boards  is 
confused  and  obscure.  There  seems  to  be  scarcely 
any  function  of  either  which  does  not  intermingle 
with  and  infringe  upon  some  function  of  the  other. 
The  licensing  of  cow-houses  is  vested  in  the  council, 
but  the  control  of  pig-styes,  appears  to  be  a  matter 
for  the  vestries.  The  detailed  mspection  of  offensive 
businesses  is  now  a  matter  for  the  council,  but  it 
seems  to  be  no  more  important  or  general  in  its  cha- 
racter than  many  sanitary  duties  now  committed  to 
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vestries.  The  numerous  recent  Acts  relating  to  dis- 
eases, nuisances,  offensive  businesses,  dairies,  bake- 
houses, and  health  generally  give  powers  ahnost  pro- 
miscuously to  the  council,  the  vestries,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board,  with  but  little  attempt  to  distin- 
guish between  the  proper  functions  of  each  authority. 
It  is  known  that  it  is  proposed  to  have  district 
councils,  which  shall  have  transferred  to  them  the 
duties  of  tiie  present  vestries  and  district  boards,  but 
their  duties  are  framed  on  no  regular  plan,  and  are 
contained  in  a  long  series  of  confused  Acts  of  Pariia- 
ment  passed  as  each  subject  pressed  for  solution,  so 
that  there  will  be  considerable  difficulty  in  laying 
down  the  constitution  of  the  new  district  councils. 
The  questions  which  await  solution  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  scheme  of  London  Government  are 
legion,  and  the  existing  bodies  at  present  dealing 
with  them  are  numerous.  There  are  the  MetropoUtan 
Asylums  Board,  the  Sick  Asylum  District  Committees, 
the  Boards  of  Guardians,  the  Water  Companies,  the 
Gas  Companies,  the  Thames  Conservators,  &c.  &c., 
so  that  the  problems  are  not  easy  ones  to  solve,  when 
there  are  18  different  bodies  to  be  consulted. 


THE  ELECTRICAL  TREATMENT   OF 
SEWAGE. 
Some  interesting  facts  and  figures  as  to  the  electrical 
treatment   of    sewage    at   the   Crossness  Pumping 
Station  are  brought  to  light  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
Dibdin,  chemist,  and  Mr.  Shoolbred,  electrician,  made 
at  the  request  of  the  London  County  Council.    Mr. 
Dibdin  sets  forth  the  details  of  each  experiment  and 
the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  effluents,  as  well  as 
a  full  description  of  the  plant  employed.    The  pro- 
cess of  dealing  with  the  sewage  is  known  as  Mr. 
William  Webster's  process  of  electrical  treatment  of 
sewage.    Mr.  Dibdin  finds  that  the  process  is  capable 
of  removing  practically  the  whole  of  the  matters  in 
suspension,  and  an  average  of  22  per  cent,  of  the 
oxidizable  organic  matters  in  solution,  at  a  cost  of 
<£1  16s.  per  million  gallons  of  sewage,  or  <£102,200 
per  annum  for  the  whole  of  the  daily  flow  of  the  160 
millions  of  gallons  of  London  sewage,  exclusive  of 
labour,  interest  on  capital,  wear  and  tear,  &c.,  and 
the  cost  of  disposing  01  the  sludge.    The  most  im- 
portant point  to  ascertain  in  this  process,  after  the 
consumption  of  coal,  seems  to  be  the  loss  of  iron  in 
the  plates,  used  as  the  electrodes,  by  the  nassage  of 
the  electric  current  through  them,  and  the  experi- 
ments so  far  made  afford  no  reliable  data.     Over  a 
million  pounds  were  expended  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  on  this  treatment,  and  the  council 
have  expended  £260,000,  and  all  of  which  has  been 
expended  to  no  good  purpose.    Several  members  of 
the  Council  advocate  the  extension  of  the  outfall 
works  to  the  sea,  but  further  investigations  cannot  be 
proceeded  with  at  present.    Other  schemes  mean- 
while are  being  pushed  forward,  such  as  the  pur- 
chasing of  Canvey  Island,  in  order  to  there  deposit 
the  sewage,  but  in  the  end  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  extension  of  the  outfall  works  right  away 
to  sea  is  the  best  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  County  Council  Times  learns  that  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  has  decided  to 
recommend  to  the  Council  the  appointment  of  Mr.  A.  R. 
Binnie,  water  engineer  of  Bradford,  as  chief  engineer,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Dunscombe,  of  Liverpool,  who  was  ap- 
pointed in  December  last  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Gordon, 
but  who  has  resigned  on  accomit  of  ill-health.  The 
appointment  carries  with  it  a  salary  of  £1,600  a  year. 


THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

During  January  1890. 

The  mean  temperature  during  the  month  of  January  at 
the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  43''-4,  and  was 
as  much  as  7°-l  above  the  average  January  temperature 
in  one  hundred  years.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
month  of  1884,  when  the  mean  temperatnre  was  ««  high 
as  48** -9,  no  higher  temperature  has  been  recorded  for 
any  corresponding  period  since  1846.  An  excess  of  t^- 
peratore  prevailed  on  twenty-six  days  during  the  month, 
while  on  only  five  days  it  was  below  the  average.  The 
coldest  day  of  the  month  was  the  Ist,  when  the  mew 
WHS  30°-4,  and  was  T'-l  below  the  average  ;  the  mildest 
dav  was  the  6th,  when  the  mean  was  as  high  as  52  -U, 
and  showed  an  excess  of  14*»-2.  Rain  was  measured  on 
nineteen  days  during  the  month,  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  2-1  inches,  which  exceeded  by  0-2  of  an  inch  the  ave- 
rage  amount  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  sixty-one 
years.  The  sun  was  above  the  horizon  during  2o9'l 
hours  during  the  month  under  notice,  and  44*0  hours  of 
bright  sunshine  were  recorded  at  Greenwich,  which  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  registered  in  the  corresponding  month 
of  any  year  on  record.  The  wind  waa  easterly  during 
the  first  few  days  of  January,  after  which  south-westerly 
winds  prevailed  almost  throusrhout  the  month. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  by 
the  Registrar-General  in  his  weekly  returns,  which  haw 
an  esthnated  population  of  nearly  nine  and  three-quarter 
millions  of  persona,  80,466  births  and  23,928  deaths  were 
reiristered  during  the  five  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Yw- 
rSry  1.  The  annual  birth-rate,  which  had  dechned 
from  814  to  28-3  per  1,000  in  the  three  preceding  monthi 
rose  again  to  82-7  during  the  month  under  notice,  bnt 
was  below  the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding  periods 
of  the  eight  preceding  years,  1882-89.  In  London  the 
birth  rate  Ust  month  was  32-8  per  1,000,  whUe  it  ave- 
raged 83-0  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among 
which  it  ranged  from  23-6  in  Hudderefield,  24-6  m 
Brighton,  and  27-1  in  Nottingham,  to  39-1  in  Man- 
chester, 41-5  in  Preston,  41-8  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and  42-6  in  Oardi£F. 

The  annual  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns,  which 
had  increased  in  the  four  preceding  months  from  17-0  tA 
22-6  per  1,000,  further  rose  to  25-7  during  the  month 
under  notice,  and   considerably  exceeded    the  »*e  re- 
corded in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  of  the  eight 
preceding  years.     The  lowest  rate  of  mortality  in  tneie 
towns  last  month  was  16-6  in  Nottingham.     The  rates  in 
the  other  towns,  ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as 
follow :— Birkenhead,   17-6;    Leicester,  18-6;    Brighton, 
19-3:  Norwich,  19-6;  Derby,  19-9;  Hudder-^field,  201; 
Salford,  20-7;    Oldham,   20-8;    Cardiff,    21-2;    Hahfax, 
21-2:    Bradford,  22-4;    Sunderland,   284;   Portsmonth, 
28-4;  Wolverhampton,  23-6;  Sheffield,  24-3;  Hull,2*J>  = 
Bolton,  24-8;  Liverpool,  24-6;  Birmmgham,  2o-0;  Fly- 
mouth,   26-4;    Blackburn,    25  6;   Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
26-7  ;  Bristol,  26-9  ;  Leeds,  26-85  Preston,  26-8 ;  Londw. 
28-1;  and  the  highest  rate  during  the  month,  8U»  P« 
1,000   in  Manchester.      The    mean    death-rate  m  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns  was  23-7  per  1,000,  wtuie 
in    London,  as    before  stated,  it  was  as   high  as  2»-i 
per  1,00a     The  23,923  deaths  from  all   causes  in  the 
twenty-eight   towns   during  the  five  weeks  of  Janoa^ 
included  779  which  were  referred  to  whooping-«ough, 
278  to  measles,  266  to  scarlet  fever,  280  to  dipht^. 
178  to  "fever"  (principally  enteric),  159  to  dla^TlK«^ 
and  not  one  to  small-pox;  in  all.  1,885  deaths  resnlt^ 
from    these    principal    lymotic   diseases,   equal   to  » 
annual  rate  of  2-0  per  1,000,  which  waa  below  thijt  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  any  year  on  "o^'^.    rt 
death-rate  in   London  last  month  from  the  P^Mipw 
zvmotic  diseases  was  equal  to  2-1  per  1.000,  wMe  m 
the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  ^"^^J^ 
ranged  from  0-6  in  Leicester,  in  HaUfax,  and  m  CtiiM, 
and  0  7  in  Oldham,  to  8-0  in  Plymouth,  3-2  m  Salford, 
8-7  in  Bolton,  and  4-0  in  Bristol. ^  T 
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Whooping-cough  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in 
the  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  month  under  notice. 
The  rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease,  which  had  in- 
creased from  0-28  to  0-68  per  1,000  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding months,  further  rose  to  0*84  during  January,  and 
slightly  exceeded  the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  eight  preceding  years,  1882-89.  In  Lon- 
don the  death-rate  from  whooping-cough  was  as  high  as 
l-OO  per  1,000,  while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns 
it  averaged  only  0*62,  and  was  highest  in  Salford,  Ports- 
mouth, Hull,  Bolton,  and  Bristol  The  death-rate  from 
measles,  which  had  increased  from  0*17  to  0*40  per  1,000 
in  the  four  preceding  months,  declined  again  to  0*30 
during  the  month  under  notice,  and  was  helow  the  rate 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  year  on  record.  In 
London  the  rate  of  mortality  from  measles  was  0*27  per 
1,000,  while  it  averaged  0*32  in  the  twenty-seven  pro- 
vincial towns,  among  which  this  disease  showed  the 
highest  proportional  fatality  in  Norwich,  Birmingham, 
and  Liverpool.  The  death-rate  from  scarlet  fever,  which 
had  declined  from  0-41  to  0-36  per  1,000  in  the  three 
preceding  months,  further  fell  to  0*29  during  January, 
and  was  considerably  below  the  average  rate  in  the  corre- 
sponding periods  of  the  eight  preceding  years.  In  London 
the  scarlet  fever  death-rate  was  only  0*17  per  1,000,  while 
it  averaged  0-38  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns, 
among  which  this  disease  was  proportionately  most  preva- 
lent in  Blackburn,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  and  Plymouth. 
The  rate  of  mortality  from  diphtheria,  which  had  been 
0*26  and  0*31  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months, 
declined  again  to  0*25  during  the  month  under  notice, 
but  considerably  exceeded  the  average  rate  in  the  corre- 
sponding periods  of  the  eight  preceding  years,  1882-89. 
In  London  the  death-rate  from  diphtheria  was  as  high  as 
OW  per  1,000,  while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns  it  did  not  average  more  than  020,  and  was  highest 
m  Manchester  and  Salford.  The  death-rate  from  different 
forms  of  *^  fever"  (including  typhus,  typhoid,  and  simple 
and  ill-defined  forms  of  fever),  which  had  declined  from 
0*80  to  0-23  per  1,000  in  the  three  preceding  months, 
further  fell  to  0*19  during  January,  a  rate,  with  one  excep- 
tion, below  that  in  the  corresponding  month  of  any  year 
on  record.  In  London  the  rate  of  mortality  from  *  *  fever  " 
was  only  0*14  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  0*22  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  this  disease 
was  proportionately  most  prevalent  in  Manchester  and 
Huddersfield.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  diarrhcea  was 
0*17  per  1,000,  and  was  slightly  below  the  average  rate 
in  the  corresponding  periods  of  recent  years.  No  death 
resulted  from  small-pox  during  the  month  xmder  notice, 
either  in  London  or  in  any  of  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns,  and  only  3  small-pox  patients  were  under  treat- 
ment in  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospitals  at  the  end  of 
January.  These  hospitals  contained,  however,  1,290 
scarlet  fever  patients  on  the  same  date,  against  1,569  and 
1,541  at  the  end  of  the  two  preceding  months  ;  the  weekly 
admissions  during  January  averaged  86,  against  157, 128, 
and  122  in  the  three  previous  months. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  xmder  one  year  of 
age  to  registered  births,  was  equal  to  144  per  1,000  last 
month,  and  differed  but  slightly  from  the  average  rate  in 
the  corresponding  periods  of  the  eight  preceding  years. 
In  London  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  was  144  per  1,000, 
while  it  averaged  143  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns,  and  ranged  from  107  in  Halifax,  112  in  Nottingham, 
118  in  Cardiff,  and  117  in  Birkenhead,  to  165  in  Plymouth, 
166  in  Bolton,  170  in  Salford,  and  174  in  Huddersfield. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  oi^ans, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  showed  a  very  marked 
excess  during  January.  The  weekly  number  of  deaths 
referred  to  these  diseases  in  London,  many  of  which  were 
more  or  less  directly  caused  by  influenza,  was  842,  and 
the  annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  9*9  per  1,000,  exceed- 
ing the  average  by  no  less  than  8*2  per  1,000,  or  nearly 
50  per  cent. 

Statistics  relative  to  the  mortality  from  influenza  in  the 
lai^e  English  towns,  except  London,  are  not  yet  avail- 


able; the  number  of  deaths  directly  referred  to  this 
disease  in  the  metropolis  during  the  five  weeks  of 
January  were  respectively  4,  67,  127,  107,  and  76,  or  380 
in  all. 

The  causes  of  442  of  the  23,923  deaths  in  the  twenty- 
eight  towns  during  the  five  weeks  of  January  were  not 
certified,  either  by  registered  medical  practitioners  or  by 
coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  1*8 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  a  lower  proportion  than  in 
any  preceding  month  on  record.  In  London  the  propor- 
tion of  uncertified  deaths  was  only  0*8  per  cent. ,  while  it 
averaged  2*8  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns.  The 
causes  of  all  the  deaths  in  Norwich  were  duly  certified, 
and  only  one  was  uncertified  in  Wolverhampton  and  in 
Derby ;  the  highest  proportions  of  uncertified  deaths  wore 
recorded  in  Huddersfield,  Liverpool,  Halifax,  and  Shef- 
field. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of  sub- 
urban districts  around  London,  estimated  at  upwards  of 
one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  persons,  the  annual  death- 
rate  from  all  causes  during  January  was  21*7  per  1,000, 
and  exceeded  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  any  of  the  eight  preceding  years.  During  the  five 
weeks  ending  February  1,  103  fatal  cases  of  whooping- 
cough,  37  of  measles,  34  of  diphtheria,  17  of  scarlet  fever, 
15  of  diarrhcea,  12  of  **  fever"  (principally  enteric),  and 
not  one  of  small-pox,  were  registered  in  the  outer  ring ; 
in  all.  218  deaths  resulted  from  these  principal  zymotic 
diseases,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  1*7  per  1,000,  which 
was  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
recent  years.  Compared  with  the  preceding  month,  the 
fatality  of  whooping-cough  showed  a  marked  increase, 
while  that  of  each  of  the  other  zymotic  diseases  showed  a 
decline.  Of  the  103  deaths  from  whooping-cough,  27 
occurred  in  Croydon,  19  in  West  Ham,  and  13  in  Totten- 
ham registration  sub-districts.  The  37  fatal  cases  of 
measles  included  7  in  West  Ham  and  6  in  Croydon ;  of 
the  34  deaths  from  diphtheria,  5  occurred  in  West  Ham, 
8  in  Chislehurst,  8  in  Uxbridge,  and  8  in  Walthamstow ; 
and  7  of  the  17  fatal  cases  of  scarlet  fever  were  recorded 
in  Croydon  sub-district. 


The  Worcestershire  County  Council  have  resolved  on 
the  appointment  of  a  medical  officer  of  health,  at  a 
salary  of  £800. 

Baths  and  Wabh-housvs  in  St.  James's  Wbst- 
MiNBTBE. — A  report  recently  issued  by  the  parish  of  St. 
James's,  Westminster,  sets  ferth  some  interesting  facts 
as  to  the  baths  and  wash-houses  in  that  district.  During 
the  past  year  the  debt  on  the  baths  and  wash-houses  has 
been  extinguished,  and  the  commissioners  hope,  with 
the  approval  of  the  vestry,  to  construct  a  first-class 
swimming  bath.  The  Baths  and  Wash-houses  Act  was 
adopted  by  the  vestry  of  St.  James's  in  the  year  that  it 
was  passed  (1846),  but  it  was  not  until  1Q52  that  the 
baths  and  wash-houses  were  thrown  open  to  the  publio. 
The  whole  cost  of  erecting  and  equipping  the  establish- 
ment was  defrayed  from  loan  on  seourifcy  of  the  poor 
rate,  the  nett  cost  of  the  establishment  to  the  ratepayers 
being  £25,621  lOs.  Id.  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
freehold  site.  For  this  sum  the  ratepayers  have 
obtained  a  freehold  building  with  all  the  apparatus  and 
appliances  necessary  for  carrying  on  a  large  business. 
The  value  of  such  an  establishment  in  the  midst  of  a 
neighbourhood  crowded  with  poor,  cannot  be  reckoned 
merely  on  a  pecuniary  basis.  Cleanliness  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  maintaining  health,  and  to  the  working- 
classes  is  in  great  measure  equivalent  to  money.  About 
150,000  tickets  are  issued  annually,  of  which  about 
100,000  relate  to  the  baths,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
wash-houses.  Since  the  opening  of  the  establishment  to 
the  end  of  last  year,  no  fewer  than  6,227,711  tickets  have 
issued,  and  the  total  sum  received  from  the  bathers  and 
wash-houses  during  this  period  has  been  £112,831  9s.  8d. 
These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  prove  the  value 
and  popularity  of  such  establishments.  ^r^CjIp 
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NOTIFICATION   OP  INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 

IN  76  URBAN  SANITARY  DISTRICTS. 

The  invitation  addressed  to  the  medical  officers  of  health 
of  most  o!  the  principal  urban  sanitary  districts  that 
have  recently  adopted  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notifica- 
tion) Act,  1889,  asking  their  co-operation  in  the  en- 
deavour to  collect  and  publish  uniform  and  reliable 
statistics  relating  to  sickness  and  mortality,  has  received 
a  most  gratifying  response,  nearly  all  the  medical  officers 
of  health  whoso  assistance  was  solicited  having  promised 
to  furnish  the  desired  information.  We  are  thus  enabled 
to  publish  in  our  present  issue  statistics  of  sickness  and 
mortality  relating  to  no  fewer  than  76  urban  sanitary 
districts,  including  about  twenty  of  the  largest  English 
towns ;  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  add  to  our  list  from 
time  to  time  all  large  urban  sanitary  districts  in  which 
the  Act  may  come  into  force.  The  statistics  in  the  ac- 
companying table  relate  to  a  population  of  upwards  of 
five  and  a  half  millions  of  persons.  The  annual  rate  of 
mortality  from  all  causes  during  January  in  the  76  sani- 
tary districts  was  equal  to  22*8  per  1,000  of  their  aggre- 
gate population.  The  rates  during  the  month  under 
notice  were  considerably  below  the  average  in  Basford, 
Coventry,  Darwen,  Qillingham,  Heston  and  Isle  worth, 
Scarborough,  StaflFord,  and  Wallasey ;  while  they  showed 
an  excess  in  Alverstoke,  Barrow-in-Furness,  Chatham, 
Edinburgh,  Exeter,  Macclesfield,  Manchester,  Rotherham, 
Warrmgton,  and  Wigan.  The  death-rate  from  the  eight 
infectious  diseases  dealt  with  in  the  table  averaged  0*75 
per  1,000.  No  deaths  from  any  of  these  infectious  dis- 
eases were  registered  during  last  month  at  Alverstoke, 
Bournemouth,  Bury,  Chatham,  Dover,  Gillingham, 
Guildford,  Heston  and  Isleworth,  Heywood,  Leamington, 
Leek,  Llanelly,  Macclesfied,  Stafford,  Tynemouth, 
Wakefield,  or  Weymouth ;  whereas  they  caused  the 
highest  rates  in  Burnley,  Oreat  Yarmouth,  Eeighley, 
Manchester,  Rochester,  Salford,  Stalybridge,  Todmorden, 
and  Warrington.  Scarlet  fever  showed  the  highest  pro- 
portional fatality  in  Burnley,  Eeighley,  Manchester,  and 
Warrington  ;  diphtheria  in  Cheltenham,  Edinburgh, 
Rochester,  Salford,  Scarborough,  and  Todmorden ;  en- 
teric fever  in  Gorton  and  Great  Yarmouth ;  measles  in 
Edmburgh,  Norwich,  Rotherham,  and  Warrington;  and 
whooping-cough  in  Alverstoke,  Barrow-in-Furness, 
Cambridge,  Chatham,  Llanelly,  and  Warrington.  Three 
deaths  from  puerperal  fever  were  recorded  in  Great 
Yarmouth,  3  in  Oldham,  2  in  Manchester,  and  2  in  War- 
rington. With  reference  to  the  notified  cases  of  infectious 
disease  in  these  districts  during  January,  it  appears 
that  the  proportion  of  the  population  reported  to  be 
suffering  from  one  or  other  of  the  eight  diseases  speci- 
fied in  the  accompanying  table  was  equal  to  5*5  per 
1,000.  No  case  of  any  of  these  diseases  was  reported 
during  the  month  under  notice  in  Leek  or  Stafford,  and 
only  one  in  Bournemouth,  Jarrow,  Llanelly,  and  Ripon ; 
and  while  the  proportion  did  not  exceed  2*0  per  1,000  in 
Bury,  Dewsbury,  Dundee,  Gillingham,  Heston  and  Isle- 
worth,  Heywood,  Macclesfield,  Reading,  and  Rochdale,  it 
ranged  upwards  in  the  other  districts  to  10*2  in  Chatham, 
10*8  in  i^dderminster,  11*8  in  Bolton  and  in  Widnes,  15*1 
in  Rochester,  and  23*8  in  Keighley.  Scarlet  fever  was 
proportionally  most  prevalent  in  Bolton,  Burnley,  Chat- 
ham, Keighley,  Kidderminster,  Rochester,  Sheffield, 
Stalybridge,  and  Widnes  *,  diphtheria  in  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Keighley,  Rochester, 
Salford,  Todmoiden,  and  Wakefield  ;  and  enteric  fever  in 
Barrow-in  Fumess,  Darlington,  Gorton,  Great  Yarmouth, 
Nottingham,  Portsmouth,  and  Widnes.  Three  cases  of 
puerperal  fever  were  notified  during  the  month  in  Man- 
chester, and  8  in  Oldham.  One  case  of  small-pox  was 
notified  in  Tynemouth,  but  not  one  in  any  other  of  the 
sanitary  districts. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS,  ABSTRACTS,  &c. 

MEETING  OF  THE  YORKSHIRE  BRANCH 

OF   MEDICAL    OFFICERS   OF    HEALTH. 
Lead  Poiboking  and  the  Water  Supply  op  Towws, 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire   Branch   of  the 
Society  of  Medical   Officers  of  Health  was  held  at  the 
Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds,  on  Jan.  15. 

Dr.  J  Mitchell  Wilson  (Doncaster)  presided,  and  there 
were  also  present  Dr.  Spottiswoode  Cameron  (Leeds),  Dr. 
Arthur  Roberts  (Keighley),  Dr.  Buncle  (Pontefract),  Dr. 
Wade  (Wakefield),  Dr.  Herbert  (Whitby),  Dr.  Ramadea 
(Saddleworth),  Dr.  Atkinson  (Settle),  Dr.  Theodore 
Thomson  ^heffleld).  Dr.  J.  Wrfeht  Mason  (Hull),  and 
Alderman  Ward  (Leeds). 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  secretary  (Dr.  McLintock, 
Bradfoi^),  who  was  in  Paris  in  charge  of  hydrophobia 
patients,  the  annual  report  was  not  read:  the  Chairman^ 
however,  remarked  that  the  relations  of  the  branch  with, 
the  London  Society  were  even  closer  and  more  important 
than  before. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Wade,  seconded  by  Dr.  Buwolb, 
Dr.  Oamebon  wan  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  were  elected  vice-presidents :  Drs.  Mit- 
chell Wilson,  Roberts,  Wade,  North  (York),  and  Britten 
(Harrogate).  Dr.  McLintock  was  re-elected  hon-  sec^ 
and  treasurer. 

Dr.  Hebbert  (Whitby)  read  a  paper  on 
«*Lead  Poisoning." 

The  considerations  Dr.  Herbert  put  forward  were- 
suggested  to  him  by  a  fatal  case  of  chance  lead  poisoning, 
the  victim  being  a  farmer's  widow,  about  60  years  of  age, 
a  few  miles  from  Whitby.  Thinking,  when  he  was  called 
in,  that  it  was  a  clear  case  of  lead  poisoning,  caused  by 
potable  water  probably,  and  knowing  the  great  danj^er 
which  attached  to  some  of  the  moorland  water  supplies, 
caused  by  their  action  on  lead  during  the  passage  of  the 
water  through  lead  service  or  delivery  pipes,  which  water 
was  especiaUy  impregnated  with  lead  if  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  service  pipe  all  night,  he  directed  his  steps  to  the 
servants'  kitchen,  where  he  found  the  usual  filthy  brass 
tap,  coated  with  verdigris,  fixed  over  the  sink  stone.  He 
had  a  sample  of  this  water  taken,  in  which  he  found  traces 
of  lead,  together  with  a  slight  but  appreciable  amount 
of  organic  matter:  but  in  a  second  sample,  taken  a  day 
or  two  later,  no  appreciable  trace  of  lead  was  found.  He 
also  found  in  the  dairy  two  large  leaden  bowls,  in  which, 
milk  was  stored,  and  a  third  leaden  bowl  in  which  part 
of  a  porking  pig  was  lying  in  pickle.  On  since  making 
inquiries,  he  found  that  the  use  of  these  lead  bowls  foi^ 
storing  milk  and  pickling  animal  food  was  still  a  very 
common  practice,  and  one  that  had  been  generally  ia 
vogue  among  the  farmers  and  others  from  time  imme- 
morial, although  it  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous- 
practices  it  was  possible  to  conceive.  Pointing  to  some 
of  the  lessons  which  this  case  had  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  he  said  that  probably  many  persons  died  every  day 
in  the  year  from  toxaemia,  or  true  blood  poisoning,, 
induced  by  plumbism,  when  the  deaths  were  erroneously 
described  to  the  symptoms  only.  This  would  not  be  if 
there  were  more  post-mortem  examinations  allowed  and 
fewer  coroners  inquests,  at  which  the  juries  solemnly 
agreed  to  the  stereotyped  and  time-honoured  verdicts, 
which  covered  such  a  multitude  of  sins,  "Died  from 
natural  causes,"  or  **  Died  by  the  visitation  of  God.'*  In 
his  opinion  coroners  should  be  independent  men,  having 
a  special  medico-legal  training  for  the  work,  not  men 
who  were  in  actual  practice  in  either  the  medical  or  legal 
professions.  It  was  only  in  recent  years  that  the  world 
had  fully  begun  to  realise  the  fact  that  lead  was  one  of 
the  most  subtle  and  dangerous  poisons.  This  would 
account  in  some  measure  for  the  numerous  uses,  domestic 
and  otherwise,  that  people  in  their  ignorance  had  hitherto 
applied  it  to.  Some  cneap  teas  were  adulterated  with 
lead,  as  were  also  rum,  wine,  cider,  and  beer.  So  was 
snuff,  in  which  red  lead  was  t|pf}§t^^uP^£!y^  ^«^$'^(^£?''» 
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and  cases  of  actual  lead  poisoning  had  freqaently  been 
known  to  oocor  from  the  use  of  snch  stnfF.  Lead  colours, 
chromates,  and  other  materials  used  to  colonr  con- 
fectionery were  all  liable  to  cause  lead  poisoning.  It  was 
a  fact  that  lead  poisoning  was  more  prevalent  in  towns 
which  derived  their  waters  from  the  moors.  For  some 
years  he  had  been  seriously  thinking  of  the  danger 
caused  by  thousands  of  so-called  sportsmen,  who  were 
every  year  shooting  tons  upon  tons  of  lead  all  over  the 
land.  A  common  bullet  was  generally  formed  entirely  of 
lead,  while  in  small  shot,  which  was  used  for  killing 
game,  each  pellet  was  composed  of  lead,  with  a  minute 
fractional  portion  of  arsenic,  as  well  as  a  little  antimony. 
In  some  places  on  the  moors  the  ground  was  literally 
paved  with  lead.  The  effects  were  terrible  to  contem- 
plate when  they  considered  that  some  of  the  water  on  the 
moors  which  became  impregnated  found  its  way  into  the 
supply  to  the  towns. 

The  CuAiBMAN  remarked  that  this  subject  was  exciting 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  West  Riding,  and  deservedly 
so.  Probably,  however,  they  might  not  all  take  the 
pessimist  view  with  regard  to  the  supposed  danger  arising 
from  the  uses  of  lead  that  was  taken  by  Dr.  Herbert. 
He  suggested  that  in  the  discussion  they  should  confine 
their  observations  to  the  effect  of  lead  poisoning  on  water 
supply. 

Dr.  Thomson  reminded  the  members  of  the  importance 
which  the  subject  had  assumed  in  Sheffield,  observing 
that  the  problem  was  one  which  was  exceedingly  difficult 
of  solution.  As  regarded  the  question  as  to  whether 
water  contaminated  by  lead  was  mjurious  to  health,  he 
did  not  think  there  were  two  opinions  on  the  point  when 
the  contamination  reached  a  certain  standard.  The 
Sheffield  water  from  the  high  level  was  capable  of  taking 
up  lead  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  extremely  deleterious 
to  health.  During  the  past  year  six  deaths  had  been 
certified  in  Sheffield  as  having  resulted  from  lead  poison- 
ing, and  five  of  these  were  undoubtedly  caused  in  con- 
nection with  trades.  There  was  no  lead  whatever  in  the 
Sheffield  water  when  it  left  the  reservoir ;  it  was  cnly 
when  it  got  into  the  service  pipes  that  it  became  con- 
taminated. As  to  the  case  of  water  acting  on  lead  Dr. 
Sinclair  White,  his  predecessor  as  medical  officer  of 
Sheffield,  while  not  absolutely  committing  himself,  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  due  to  the  presence  of  a  certain 
amoxmt  of  free  acid  in  the  water  supply  from  the  high 
level.  It  had  also  been  suggested  that  it  was  due  to  the 
absence  of  silica.  He  was  hardly  inclined  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Herbert  as  to  the  moorland  water  supplies  giving 
rise  to  lead  poisoning.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  final  cause  he  suggested  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
subject. 

Alderman  Wabd,  referring  to  Dr.  Herbert's  remarks 
as  to  the  contamination  of  moorland  water,  said  that 
though  Leeds  drew  all  its  supply  from  the  moors  he  did 
not  think  there  had  been  reported  a  single  case  of  lead 
poisoning  arising  from  the  water  supply.  There  had  been 
cases  of  lead  poisoning,  but  they  had  generally  arisen  in 
connection  with  some  particular  trade.  He  explained  in 
the  case  of  the  Leeds  supply  that  the  water  was  in  the 
first  place  passed  through  a  large  reservoir,  after  which 
it  was  sent  through  iron  pipes  to  the  Weetwood  filter  beds 
where  it  underwent  a  process  of  filtration,  by  which 
means,  it  was  contended,  its  susceptibility  to  absorb  lead 
was  removed  or  reduced.  It  had  been  soggested  that  all 
lead  pipes  through  which  water  passed  should  be  lined 
with  some  material  which  would  prevent  contamination. 
That  would  to  some  extent  raise  the  question  of  expense. 
The  whole  question  certainly  seemed  a  sufficiently  im- 
portant one  to  call  for  the  attention  of  the  Local  Govern 
ment  Board. 

Dr.  Gamsbon  went  into  the  question  at  some  length, 
as  it  more  particularly  affected  Huddersfield,  which  he 
believed  was  the  first  town  known  to  suffer  from  lead 
poisoning  in  regard  to  its  water  supply.  The  theory  of 
the  Borough  Analyst  (Mr.  Jarmain)  was  that  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  water  caused  it  to  act  upon  the  lead  pipes. 


It  seemed  to  him  (Dr.  Cameron)  that  there  was  a  time  of 
the  year  when  lead  seemed  to  be  most  affected,  and  a 
time  when  it  was  least  affected.  He  thought  they  would 
find  that  in  the  summer  and  the  autunm,  and  late  autumn, 
there  were  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning. 
It  might  be  said  that  people  drank  more  water  at  those 
seasons.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  organic  pro- 
cesses taking  place  on  the  moors  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  production  of  the  acid,  and  he  believed  it  was 
the  acid  which  produced  special  action  upon  lead.  He 
suggested  that  both  processes  alluded  to  might  be  going 
on.  In  the  autunm  the  organic  acids,  which  would  have 
been  produced  to  a  large  extent  during  the  preceding 
sunmier,  would  become  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid,  a  compound  being  thus  created  which 
would  act  upon  lead.  It  was  not  necessary,  said  Dr. 
Cameron,  for  any  man,  woman,  or  child  to  suffer  from 
lead  poisoning.  There  were  objections  to  iron  pipes,  but 
if  they  were  introduced  universally,  lead  poisoning  would 
not  follow.  But  even  if  the  lead  pipes  were  confined  to 
the  mains  and  those  pipes  which  passed  from  the  mains 
to  the  house,  and  if  service  pipes  were  of  lead  and  people 
would  take  the  trouble  to  let  the  water  standing  in  the 
service  pipes  pass  away,  he  believed  no  lead  poisoning 
would  occur.  If  they  would  use  a  common  charcoal  filter 
they  would  find  that  it  would  allow  no  lead  to  pass  so 
long  as  the  water  was  fresh. 

Dr.  RoBBBTS  was  convinced  that  it  was  the  acid  in  the 
water  that  caused  it  to  dissolve  lead.  He  reminded  the 
meeting  that  the  West  Riding  County  Council  had  asked 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  cause  an  inquiry  into  the 
subject. 

Dr.  Bu5CLB  saw  no  reason  why  the  County  Council 
should  not  have  power  to  instruct  its  medical  officer  to 
make  an  inquiry. 

Ultimately,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chaibman,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Camebom,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — 

That  the  Yorkshke  Branch  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers 
of  Health  submit  to  the  Local  Govemment  Board  that  at  the 
present  time  the  question  of  the  presence  of  lead  in  the  water 
supplies  of  severaJ  towns  in  the  west  Biding  is  exciting  consi- 
derable anxiety;  this  Society  considers  the  question  of  vital 
importance  to  the  large  i>opulationfl  of  this  aistriot,  vet  one 
which  cannot  have  that  exhaustive  inquiry  which  it  deserves 
from  local  authorities  alone.  The  Society  would  urge  that  this 
question  is  therefore  essentially  one  deserving  the  investigation 
of  the  Department,  and  that  they  may  be  pleased  to  order  an 
inquiry  into  the  whole  subject. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY 
INSPECTORS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Oh  Saturday,  February  1,  the  seventh  annual  banquet  of 
this  Association  was  held  at  the  First  Avenne  Hotel, 
Holborn,  when  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Association,  visitors,  and  press  representatives,  were 
present ;  the  chair  at  the  principal  table  being  occupied  by 
Dr.  B.  W.  R1CHABD8ON,  LL.D.,  Ac,  in  place  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,E.C.B.,  who 
was  prevented  from  presiding  by  a  serious  attack  of  bron- 
chitis. Mr.  H.  Alexander  (chairman  of  the  council),  Mr. 
S.  C.  Legg  (hon.  sec),  Mr.  C.  W.  Raymond  (hon. 
treasurer),  Mr.  D.  Richards,  and  Mr.  E.  Tidman,  C.E., 
presided  at  the  other  tables  respectively.  Among  the 
principal  visitors  were  Dr.  R.  Farquharson,  M.P., 
Surgeon-General  C.  A  Gordon,  C.B.,  M.D.,  the  Mayor 
of  Leamington,  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  (Master  of  the 
Carpenters'  Company),  Mr.  Danford  Thomas,  Dr.  Dud- 
fleld.  Dr.  Newsholme,  Mr.  Shirley  F.  Murphy,  Dr. 
Gordon  Hardie,  Mr.  E.  C.Robins,  P.R.LB.A.,  Ac,  Mr. 
James  Duncan  (Home  Office),  Mr.  Aubrey  Richardson,  &c. 
In  opening  the  proceedings,  Dr.  Richardson  explained 
the  reason  of  his  being  called  upon  to  preside  instead  of 
their  venerable  president.  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  was 
sufifering  from  a  serious  attaok  of  bronchitis,  of  the  con- 
sequences of  which  they  had  been  much  afraid,  but  he 
was  glad  to  say  that  he  had  now  rallied.  Later  in  the 
evening,  a  telegram  received  from  Lady  Chadwick  was 
read  by  the  chairman,  announcmg  that  Sir  Edwin  Chad- 
wick was  progressing  favourably,  and  wishing  success  to 
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the  Institution,  a  wish  in  which  her  husband  heartily 
joined. 

After  grace,  Dr.  Richabdson  proposed  **  The  Queen 
and  Royal  Family,*'  introducing  the  toast  by  a  pictu- 
resque speech,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  it  was 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Queens  of  England  that  the  most 
remarkable  progress  had  been  made.  '*  The  Kings  of 
England,''  he  said,  **  have  made  the  reigns,  the  Queens 
of  England  the  eras  of  our  history."  The  reign  of  Mary 
was  marked  by  great  geographical  discoveries,  that  of 
Elizabeth  by  astonishing  progress  in  art,  that  of  Anne 
by  the  development  of  English  political  institutions, 
and  that  of  Victoria  by  a  progress  such  as  the  world 
never  before  saw.  It  was  a  reign  of  health,  reflected  not 
only  throughout  our  own  islands,  but  throughout  all  the 
world. 

The  Master  of  the  Carpenters'  Company  (Mr.  Banister 
Fletchbb)  then  proposed  "  The  Houses  of  Parliament," 
coupling  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Dr.  Farquharson, 
M.P.,  who  responded. 

Dr.  Farquharson  expressed  his  sense  of  the  great 
importance  of  sanitary  science,  and  the  services  ren- 
dered to  it  by  that  Institution.  The  House  of  Commons 
had  its  **  Grand  Old  Man  "  of  80  years,  but  they  had  in 
their  president  a  grander  old  man  of  90  years,  who  still 
kept  up  his  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  enabled  them 
all  to  draw  upon  his  vast  knowledge  of  sanitary  science 
and  the  principles  of  hygiene.  Far  too  little  attention 
had  been  given  by  Parliament  to  sanitary  matters,  and 
it  was  time  for  a  little  more  attention  to  be  devofced 
to  home  legislation.  Local  questions,  and  particularly 
sanitary  questions,  would  have  to  receive  more  of  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  and  whatever  party  might  be 
in  power  the  legislature  would  look  to  that  Institution, 
and  to  its  venerable  president,  to  help  it  to  work  out  the 
problems  of  sanitary  science. 

Dr.  Danford  Thomas  next  proposed  "  The  Army, 
Navy,  and  Volunteers,"  coupling  the  name  of  Surgeon- 
General  Gordon  with  the  toast,  who,  in  responding, 
pointed  out  that  the  hygiene  of  armies  had  step  by  step 
improved  up  to  the  present  time,  when  army  statistics 
compared  most  favourably  even  with  those  of  civil  life. 

Dr.  Richardson  then  gave  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
**  The  Association  and  its  President."  In  proposing  the 
toast,  the  Chairman  referred  to  the  anxiety  with  which 
many  years  ago  he  asked  certain  questions  as  to  the 
means  of  working  the  sanitary  Acts.  Time  and  the 
founding  of  that  Association  had  made  a  wonderful 
change.  At  one  time,  as  editor  of  a  journal,  he  had 
anxiously  asked,  <<  How  is  the  working  part  of  the  Act 
(1855)  to  be  carried  out.  The  medical  officer  of  health 
might  justify  all  hopes,  but  where  would  he  be  able  to 
get  the  men  from  that  he  must  have  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  work  in  detail.  The  wonder  was  to  know  what 
part  of  the  community  could  supply  those  men.  At  first 
the  great  difficulty  was  to  get  the  men  at  all,  and  when 
got,  what  was  to  be  their  name.  The  name  of  sanitary 
inspectors  was  no  doubt  appropriate,  but  would  the 
public  tolerate  inspectors  unless  they  were  of  good 
manners  and  not  obtrusive.  They  must  be  not  only  men 
of  tact,  but  must  be  able  to  make  a  good  report.  All 
those  doubts  and  questions  had  been  resolved  as  time 
went  on,  and  men  of  the  right  sort  were  found  to  come 
forward.  But  there  was  one  cause  to  which  far  more 
than  to  any  other  must  be  attributed  the  solution  of  all 
their  doubts,  the  existence  of  that  Association.  A  more 
remarkable  example  of  good  work  hpnestly  done  he  had 
never  seen.  No  better  example  could,  he  believed,  be 
anywhere  found.  It  was  sometimes  asked  what  were  the 
objects  of  the  Association.  His  answer  was  that  the 
members  of  that  Association  were  striving  to  learn  every- 
thing they  could  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  Gentlemen  not  connected  with  the 
Association  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  matter.  They 
could  help  them  in  protecting  their  lives,  and  in  securing  a 
proper  provision  for  them,  which  Iiad  not  as  yet  been  mi^e 
for  them.  The  sanitary  inspectors  were  exposed  to 
dangerous  diseases.     Their  position  must  be   rendered 


more  secure  and  permanent,  and  in  order  that  this  might 
be  obtained  they  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  He 
thought  it  was  a  great  pity  that  every  inspector  in  the 
United  Kingdom  did  not  belong  to  that  Association.  It 
was  not,  probably,  from  want  of  knowledge  of  its  advan- 
tages, but  from  a  kind  of  apathy  which  was  wonderfuL 
Provision  ought  to  be  made  for  their  future  but  he  did 
not  suggest  that  it  would  ever  be  granted  by  the  country. 
They  must  make  provision  for  themselves,  for  the  system 
of  pensions  from  the  public  purse  seemed  to  be  passing 
away.  There  was  a  great  work  before  them  in  endeavour- 
ing to  found  a  great  provident  association.  All  would 
then  surely  join  for  that  purpose  if  for  no  other.  He  was 
glad  to  find  they  were  domg  their  work  so  well  with  the 
medical  officers,  and  he  congratulated  them  on  the 
character  of  the  meetings  they  had  held  at  Westminster 
and  elsewhere,  and  on  their  earnest  and  practical  discus- 
sions in  their  congresses.  All  would  wish  long  life  and 
prosperity  to  that  Association. 

Turning  to  the  other  part  of  his  toast,  he  gave  them 
with  peculiar  pleasure  **  Health  to  the  distinguished  man 
who  has  presided  over  this  Association  from  the  first.*' 
Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  when  first  asked  by  the  Association 
to  become  its  president  had  come  to  him  (Dr.  Richardson} 
to  ask  his  advice  upon  the  matter.  He  told  their  presi- 
dent that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  a  fitting  crown  to  the 
work  of  his  life.  He  accepted  that  advice  and  became 
their  president,  and  he  was  sure  they  were  all  proud  of 
him.  Sir  Edwin  felt  strongly  on  the  subject  of  his 
infirmity  in  the  decline  of  life,  for  he  took  the  warmest 
interest  in  the  society,  and  wished  to  see  its  prosperity 
assured.  *'  He  declared  that  he  would  like  to  have  an- 
other four  years  that  he  might  make  certain  whether  yon 
would  succeed  or  not,  and  to  know  that  you  would  be- 
come a  great  and  useful  body." 

Dr.  Richardson  then  called  Mr.  S.  C.  Logg,  the 
honorary  secretary,  to  the  chair,  that  be  might  receive 
an  illuminated  address  and  a  purse  of  gold.  The  Chairman 
said,  you  all  know  what  Mr.  Legg  has  done  for  this 
Association,  which  could  not  have  had  a  more  competent, 
willing,  or  well-tried  officer.  The  Association  wishes  to 
present  him  with  this  testimonial,  which  reads  as 
follows  :— 

To  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Lboq,  Hon.  Sec. 

Djbab  S1R2— At  the  Annoal  Qeneral  Meeting  held  at  Westmin- 
ster Town  Hall  on  October  j,  1889,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Counoil,  to  present  yon  with  this 
testimonial  on  the  occasion  of  this  Annual  Dinner,  expressing 
the  Association's  sense  of  its  indebtedness  to  jou  for  the  great 
zeal  and  ability  with  which  you  hare  tilled  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary up  to  the  present  time,  and  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  to 
you  the  Association  is  principally  indebted  for  its  soccesafnl 
establishment  seven  jeaxA  ago. 

The  Association  also  request  your  acceptance,  in  recognition  of 
long  and  gratuitous  labours  done  on  its  behalf,  of  the  accom- 
panying purse  of  gold,  subscribed  by  the  members  and  friends, 
and  wiJui  you  many  long  years  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 
Edwiv  Chadwick,  President. 
HuoH  Albxahdes,  Chairman. 

Dr.  Richardson  then  added,  I  have  also  to  present  you 
with  this  purse  of  gold.  It  feels  uncommonly  heavy,  but 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  more  weighty  than  your  merits.  I 
wish  you  long  life  and  happiness  to  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  Lboo,  whose  emotion  was  very  evident,  could  only 
murmur  **  I  cannot  reply,  I  can  only  thank  you.  I 
cannot  say  more  than  that.*' 

Mr.  Shirley  F.  Murpht  (Medical  Officer  of  London 
County  Council)  next  proposed  **  The  Executive,**  coup- 
ling the  toast  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Hugh  Alexander 
(chairman  of  council),  and  Mr.  D.  Richards  (vice- 
chairman). 

Mr.  Alexander,  in  reply,  thanked  the  company,  and 
particularly  Mr.  Murphy,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive,  for 
the  proposal  and  reception  of  the  toast.  He  also  thanked 
Dr.  Richardson  for  his  preseaoe  as  chairman,  than  whom  no 
one  could  have  more  fully  consoled  them  for  the  loss  of  the 
presence  of  their  venerable  president.  If  time  had  allowed 
he  would  have  liked  to  show  some  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  duties  of  a  sanitary  inspector  were  performed 
under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  of  1855,  and  the  other 
Acts  afiFecting  public  health  which  had  been  since  passed. 
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The  difficulties  created  or  allowed  by  the  earlier  Acts 
had  been  repeated  in  the  more  recent  ones.  Chief  among 
these  difficulties  was  the  absence  of  power  to  initiate 
legal  proceedings.  In  the  whole  stafiF  of  sanitary  inspec- 
tors charged  with  the  care  of  the  pabUc  health,  not  a 
man  had  any  power  to  serve  a  notice,  howerer  argent 
might  be  the  need.  Another  difficulty  which  most  in- 
spectors in  urban  and  rural  districts  laboured  under  was 
the  system  of  appointment  for  two  or  three  years  only. 
He  must  be  a  very  harmless  kind  of  man  who  would  get 
elected  a  second  time,  for  if  he  dared  to  cross  any  of 
those  upon  whom  his  appointment  depended  he  would  not 
be  elected  again.  Any  local  authority  could  defy  the 
Acts  by  merely  paying  retaining  fees  of  from  £10  to 
£100  a  year.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  those  who 
accepted  office  on  such  terms  would  not  be  expected  to 
do  much  for  the  money. 

Mr.  Richards,  who  also  responded  to  the  toast,  said 
they  were  endeavouring  to  carry  on  the  good  work 
initiated  by  the  president,  and  under  his  guidance  would 
do  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  A  principal  object  of 
their  efforts  was  to  do  everything  they  could  to  rai.-.e  the 
status  of  inspectors,  and  they  were  further  endeavoui*iDg 
with  all  the  energy  they  could  command  to  make  them- 
selves capable. of  doing  those  duties  which  in  a  short 
time  would  be  thrown  upon  them. 

3fr.  TiDKAN,  C.E.,  in  proposing  the  toast  <*  Local 
Government,"  said  Mr.  Ritchie  had  done  some  very  good 
things  during  the  eight  years  of  his  rule  at  the  Local 
Government  Board.  There  still  remained  much  to  do, 
partiouliurly  in  more  clearly  defining  the  respective  duties 
of  surveyors  and  sanitary  inspectors,  and  in  devising 
measures  for  more  effectually  dealing  with  diphtheria 
and  other  infectious  diseases. 

The  Mayor  of  Leaminotok  responded  to  the  toast. 
He  could  only  suppose  that  he  had  been  selected  for  that 
honour  because  he  represented  a  town  which  had  been 
foremost  in  finding  a  practical  solution  of  certain  sanitary 
questions.  Leamington  had  taken  up  the  A.B.G.  sewage 
system,  and  it  was  the  only  town  which  had  been  success- 
ful in  carrying  out  the  system  without  cost  to  the  rate- 
payers, and  while  realising  the  ideal  plan  of  returning 
sewage  to  the  land  had  been  able  to  do  so  at  a  profit. 
In  the  course  of  his  address  the  Mayor  suggested  an 
extension  of  local  government  by  the  establishment  of 
district  councils  and  parish  councils  working  in  co-opera- 
tion with  and  subordination  to  the  county  councils. 
Such  a  scheme  properly  organized  would  tend  to  cure 
many  of  the  evils  deplored  by  sanitary  inspectors.  Sani- 
tary inspection  would  then  be  thorough  and  complete,  the 
inspectors  would  be  well  up  to  their  work,  and  no  more 
would  be  heard  of  sanitary  inspectors  with  £10  a  year 
salaries.  To  complete  the  scheme  they  might  eventually 
get  a  domestic  parliament,  which  would  relieve  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  consideration  of  many  of  those  ques- 
tions with  which  it  had  so  often  proved  itself  incompetent 
to  properly  deaL 

Dr.  DuDFiELD  was  called  upon  to  propose  the  toast  of 
"The  Chairman"  in  place  of  Professor  Hughes,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  leave  by  indisposition.  Grati- 
tude, it  had  been  said,  was  a  sense  of  favours  to  come. 
Their  chairman  had  often  already  shown  with  what  power 
he  could  state  their  case,  and  he  invited  the  Association 
to  display  its  gratitude  by  asking  him  to  do  it  one  more 
favour.  Let  them  ask  him  to  put  their  case  once  more 
forcibly  before  the  public,  and  perhaps  no  man  in  Eng- 
land could  do  it  with  greater  efficacy,  for  the  public  did  not 
know  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  sanitary  inspec- 
tors, and  therefore  were  unable  to  properly  appreciate  them 
and  were  not  moved  to  give  them  support.  On  their 
behalf  he  would  appeal  also  to  Dr.  Farquharson  that  night, 
to  move  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  session  of  Parlia- 
ment for  a  return  of  the  work  done  by  public  sanitary 
inspectors  for  one  year — say  that  ending  October  1889. 
If  such  a  return  were  produced  and  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Richardson  the  effect  would  be  astoimding. 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  toastf  replied  to  the  appeal  of  Dr.  Dudfield 


by  an  acceptance  of  his  prosposal.  *•  If  Dr.  Farquharson,'* 
he  said,  "  will  get  together  the  materials  asked  for  I  will 
write  a  new  Hygeia,  in  which  this  Institution  shall  have 
the  principal  place,  and  in  which  Mr.  Alexander  shall 
be  the  Mayor  and  Mr.  Legg  the  Town  Clerk.*' 

The  last  toast,  that  of  "  The  Visitors,"  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  RoBiKS,  and  responded  to  respectively  by  Dr. 
Gordon  Hardie,  Dr.  Newsuolme,  and  Mr.  James 
Duncan. 


NATIONAL    ASSOCIATIOJ^     OF     SANITARY 
INSPECTORS, 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Centre  of 
the  National  Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  was  held 
in  Leeds  on  S.iturday,  January  18,  and  was  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  members  from  various  parts  of  the 
county. 

The  morning  was  taken  up  by  visits  to  the  Leeds  Fire 
Clay  Company's  Pottery  Works  at  Burmantofts,  the 
Burmantofts  Destructor  of  the  Leeds  Corporation,  and 
Messrs.  Slater's  Sanitary  Engineering  Works  in  Bond 
Street.  At  the  potteries  the  Association  was  received 
by  representatives  of  the  company,  and  conducted  over 
their  very  extensive  works,  after  viewing  their  speciali- 
ties were  kindly  entertained  at  lunch  in  the  showroom. 

At  the  destructor,  Mr.  Hobbfall  the  representative  for 
the  owners  of  a  patent  for  increasing  incineration  and 
economising  fuel,  attended  and  explained  the  process, 
the  main  feature  being  the  introduction  of  steam  jets. 
The  large  selection  of  modem  sanitary  appliances  at  the 
Leeds  Engineering  Works  were  inspected. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  met,  by  permission  of  the 
Leeds  Corporation,  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Leeds 
Town  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  T.  Pridgin 
Teale,  F.  R.S.  ,  the  president.  Among  those  present  were 
Dr.  J.  S.  Cameron,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Leeds  ; 
Dr.  Wade,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Wakefield ; 
Councillor  Slater,  Leeds ;  Mr.  Newhouse,  Leeds ;  Mr.  D. 
Travis,  Halifax;  and  representatives  from  the  following 
urban  and  rural  sanitary  authorities : — Leeds,  Bradford, 
York,'  Halifax,  Wakefield,  Sowerby  Bridge,  Tadcastor, 
Drighlington,  Thornton,  EUand,  Huddersfleld,  Kirk- 
heaton.  South  Crosland,  Wombwell,  Rothwell,  Ovenden, 
Morley,  Soothill  Upper,  Eeighley,  Holmfirth,  Bamsley, 
Altofts,  Enaresborough,  Rawmarsh,  Heckmondwike, 
Bingley,  Churwell,  Batley,  Earlsheaton,  and  Wetherby. 

The  Secebtast  (Mr.  Joseph  Lindley^  submitted  the 
annual  report,  which  recorded  that  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  highly  appreciated,  and  that  the  interest  in 
the  quarterly  and  other  meetings  continued  unabated. 
The  bill  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Morris,  M.P.,  for  enabling  county 
councils  to  grant  superannuation  to  their  officers  had  been 
carefully  watched  and  commented  upon.  A  committee 
termed  a  Superannuation  Committee  had  drawn  up  a 
report  on  this  important  question,  which  was  to  be  fully 
considered  by  the  Central  Council  at  their  annual  meeting. 
L  orrespondence  had  been  commenced  with  the  council  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute,  London,  with  reference  to  exami- 
nations in  the  North  of  England  for  sanitary  inspectors  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Association  of  Sanitary 
Inspectors.  The  Association,  which  commenced  with  66 
members,  now  consisted  of  188  members,  12  associates, 
and  38  hon.  members,  including  18  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  council  concluded  their  report  by  congratu- 
lating the  Association  on  having  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale, 
F.R.S.,as  president.  His  eminent  position  and  practice 
had  considerably  enhanced  their  success,  and  they  ten- 
dered him  their  grateful  thanks  for  his  untiring  efforts 
and  interest,  and  sincerely  hoped  that  he  might  long  con- 
tinue their  esteemed  president.  The  council  also  ten- 
dered their  thanks  to  Mr.  John  Newhouse,  of  Leeds,  for 
his  zealous  attention  during  the  past  year  to  the  interests 
of  the  Association,  and  expressed  regret  at  his  resignation 
of  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  council. 

The  report  having  been  adopted,  the  President  ad- 
dressed the  meeting.  He  thought  the  members  of  the 
Association  had  reason  to  congratulate   themselves   on 
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the  favourable  way  in  which  it  was  going  on,  and  they 
must  entertain  a  conviction  that  it  was  doing  a  consider- 
able amount  of  good.  During  the  year  the  Torkahire 
ABBOoiation  had  enlarged  its  borders  by  amalgamating 
with  the  Manchester  Association  by  a  wise  method  in 
which  each  Association  maintained  its  individuality, 
had  its  own  meetings  and  its  own  council,  but  at  the 
same  time  each  was  represented  upon  a  central  council, 
this  enabling  the  one  centre  to  act  on  the  experience 
of  the  other,  and  by  uniting  their  forces  to  acquire 
greater  power  in  m^ging  forward  points  which  required 
public  consideration.  There  was  also  a  feeling  in  favour 
of  some  such  process  taking  place  with  regard  to  other 
centres,  so  that  by  degrees  the  Association  might  spread 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  A  good  many  inspec- 
tors had  to  do  their  duty  under  considerable  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  insecurity  of  their  appointments.  In 
many  cases  the  appointment  was  an  annual  one.  At 
Leeds  and  some  of  the  large  towns  it  was  continuous, 
so  long  as  the  officer  did  his  duty  and  retained  the  con- 
fidence of  his  employers.  This  was  the  least  position  a 
sanitary  inspector  ought  to  have.  It  was  very  unfor- 
tunate that  a  man  who  had  such  difficult  duties  to 
perform,  requiring  such  an  amount  of  moral  courage, 
should  have  to  do  it  in  the  face  of  persons  who  at  the 
next  annual  appointment  might  go  against  him.  As 
publio  opinion  ripened  he  was  in  hopes  that  such  a  defect 
in  sanitiuy  organization,  which  was  injurious  not  merely 
to  the  sanitary  officers  but  to  the  public,  would  be  put 
right.  The  discussions  at  the  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion would  have  a  tendency  to  arouse  public  opinion  to 
this  and  other  subjects,  and  do  something  to  rectify  what 
was  wrong,  and  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  affairs. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Gambbon,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Leeds,  read  a  paper  on  <*  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Dis- 
infectants," published  on  page  363. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  the  thanks  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Newhouse,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Wade,  accorded  to  Dr.  Cameron,  and  he  was 
requested  to  allow  it  to  be  printed  for  the  information 
and  guidance  of  the  members. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  having  been  appointed, 
the  proceedings  terminated.  The  next  general  meeting 
will  be  held  in  March  next  at  Sowerby  Bridge. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  unanimously  accorded  to  the 
Leeds  Fire  Clay  Company,  and  Mr.  Councillor  Slater. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 
(From  our  own  Correspondent) 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  City  Council  it  was 
announced  that  the  rateable  value  of  the  city  had  increased 
during  the  past  year  no  less  than  £7  19s.  6d.  As  a 
further  instance  of  the  conmiercial  prosperity  of  the 
district,  it  was  announced  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
River  Tyne  Commissioners,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
they  had  in  hand  the  enormous  surplus  of  £49,600. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Clarke,  chief  inspector  of  nuisances  at  New- 
castle, tendered  his  resignation  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
council,  which  was  accepted,  and  three  months  salary 
given  him  in  lieu  of  notice. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  River  Tyne  Port  Sanitary 
Authority  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Newcastle,  on 
February  8,  when  it  was  reported  that  the  nimiber  of 
vessels  inspected  during  the^  past  month  was  875,  of 
which  470  were  British  steamers,  66  British  sailing  ves- 
sels, 120  foreign  steamers,  and  20  sailing  vessels;  the 
number  of  extra  visits  paid  during  the  month  was  186  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  business  does  not  call  for  any 
particular  conmient 

We  regret  to  note  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Gkiteshead  Town  Council  the  motion  for  introducing  the 
Notification  of  Infectious  Disease  Act  into  that  borough 
was  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  Nevertheless,  the 
thanks  of  the  community  are  due  to  Dr.  Abraham  and 
others  in  the  council  for  strenuously  supporting  a  measure 
which  appears  to  be  urgently  called  for  in  this  and  other 
large  centres  of  industry  throughout  the  kingdooL 


Much  regret  was  expressed  in  Gateshead  at  the  sudden 
death  of  Dr.  Charles  Green,  which  took  place  in  that 
town  on  February  4.  Deceased  was  for  some  time 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  borough,  and  recently 
held  several  other  prominent  positions  in  the  town,  where 
he  was  highly  respected. 

The  Rev.  B.  Waugh  made  some  remarkable  statements 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Stockton-on-Tees  on  February  5. 
He  said  that  there  were  at  least  200  baby  farms  in  this 
country,  and  he  asserted  that  he  had  possession  of  con- 
tracts for  killing  babies — one  where  it  was  agreed  to  kill 
a  child  in  six  months,  £60  down  and  another  £60  for  a 
death  certificate!  This  horrible  statement  discloses  a 
terrible  blot  on  our  civilization,  and  the  sooner  the 
authorities  interest  themselves  in  the  mysteries  of  this 
loathsome  traffic  with  a  view  to  a  remedy,  the  more 
it  will  be  to  their  credit  and  the  good  of  the  country  at 
large. 

The  influenza,  though  somewhat  rife  amongst  the 
population  in  the  North,  has  not  been  productive  of 
many  serious  results.  On  February  6  a  young  man, 
named  William  English,  whilst  suffering  from  the  disease 
conmiitted  suicide  at  Seaham  Harbour,  by  plunging 
into  a  manure  tank  in  his  garden  in  which  he  was 
drowned  before  he  could  be  rescued.  It  is  somewhat 
notable  that  the  disease  has  mainly  attacked  persons 
engaged  in  out-door  employments. 


NOTES    FROM   THE    SOUTH. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent  J) 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  influenza  epidemic  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  itself  very  seriously  felt  in  the 
South  of  England.  When,  however,  the  fear  of  la  grippe 
was  at  its  height,  the  medical  officer  of  health  at  Ports- 
mouth (Dr.  B.  H.  Mumby),  took  the  very  prudent 
course  of  publishing  a  notice  to  the  public,  advising 
them  what  to  do  in  case  of  an  outbreak.  The  naval  and 
military  commanders-in-chief  also  issued  instructions, 
under  which  all  men  suffering  from  bad  colds  were 
promptly  sent  to  hospital.  These  timely  measures  have 
doubtless  prevented  a  good  deal  of  sickness. 

The  Eastbourne  Board  of  Guardians  has  recently  taken 
a  somewhat  singular  step.  They  have  decided  to  post- 
pone the  prosecution  of  some  760  local  anti-vaccinators, 
pending  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  compulsory  vaccination.  Upon  what  autho- 
rity local  bodies  presume  to  suspend  a  law,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  obnoxious  to  a  section  of  the  community^ 
and  may  at  some  future  time  be  repealed,  is  not  over 
clear. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois,  who  has  just  been  appointed 
borough  engineer  of  Liverpool,  is  President  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers.  For 
some  years  he  has  been  borough  engineer  of  Portsmouth, 
and  in  that  capacity  has  watched  the  completion  of  the 
new  system  of  drainage  which  has  been  carried  out  at 
the  great  naval  port  under  the  supervision  of  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell,  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dawlish  Local  Board,  a 
mortgage  deed  was  stated  to  have  been  received  from 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  for  the  sum  of 
£700,  required  to  complete  the  sewerage  works.  This 
amount  will  have  to  be  repaid  in  17  years.  The  same 
board  are  about  to  take  energetic  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  nuisances  arising  from  cowsheds,  and  are 
credited  with  an  intention  to  give  increased  attention  to 
the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  town. 

Slack  &  Bbowvlow.— The  constitution  of  this  old 
established  firm  of  filter  manufacturers  of  Bianches^r 
has  recently  undergone  a  slight  change,  Meesrs.  H.  U. 
Brownlow  and  R.  S.  Brownlow  being  taken  into  partner- 
ship from  December  81,  1889.  The  former  partnenr 
Messrs.  E.  and  F.  W.  Brownlow  will  continue  to  act,  and 
the  style  of  the  firm  will  remain  as  before. 
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"  Something  atttmpted,  aomething  done,' 


Babfosd  Rubal  (Population,  61,957). — Dr.  Boobbyer's 
report  for  1888  is  one  of  favourable  statistics  generally, 
though  in  some  respects  not  quite  equalUng  the  excep- 
tionsJly  low  returns  of  1887.  The  zymotic  death-rate 
showed  a  slight  increase,  as  did  also  the  infant  mortality 
rate,  though  both  were  considerably  below  the  average, 
and  the  general  death-rate  was  higher  by  *2,  being  14*9 
against  14*7  per  1,000.  A  brief  account  is  given  of  the 
zymotic  sickness  of  the  district,  the  system  of  voluntary 
notification  having  >vorked  so  well  that  very  few,  if  any 

cases,  escaped  notice.  A  reduction  in  the 
Typhoid.        number  of  typhoid  fever  cases  was  due  to  the 

absence  of  any  serious  local  outbreak.  A 
Diphtheria,    short   but   severe  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in 

the  Carlton  division  was  plainly  traceable  to 
infection  from  Nottingham  (whence  two  small-pox  cases 
were  also  introduced),  and  was  afterwards  spread  through 
the  medium  of  schools.  Dr.  Boobbyer  describes  at  some 
length  the  sanitary  work  of  the  year;  several  small 
drainage  schemes  were  undertaken,  and  the  water  supply 
received  due  attention,    but  there  are  several  districts 

which  stand  in  need  of  improvement,  in  this 
Overcrowd-  j^^  other  respects.  Gases  of  overcrowding 
"'^*  were  found  to  be  very  numerous  in  1888,  and 

as  usual  were  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  utmost 
that  could  be  done  was  to  secure  the  abatement  of  the 
worst  cases,  and  draw  as  much  public  attention  as 
possible  to  them  and  their  attendant  evils.  Among  the 
many  directions  for  improvement  which   Dr.   Boobbyer 

brings  under  the  notice  of  his  authority,  are 
^2S^  *°  isolation  hospital  and  disinfecting  chamber, 
needed.  ^j^^  revision  of  the  bye-laws,  an  extension  of 

Bye-laws:  the  system  of  public  scavenging,  and  the 
scavenging,    reconstruction  of  midden  privies. 

Bbbkshibe  Oombiked  (Population,  145,875). — The 
supervision  of  a  district,  mainly  rural  in  its  character, 
and  of  wide  acreage,  necessarily  involves  a  large  amount 
of  careful  attention  to  the  needs  and  peculiarities  of  the 
various  localities,  and  that  this  has  been  afiforded  to  the 
towns  and  villages  under  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Woodforde's 
administration  is  evident  from  that  officer's  report  for  the 
year  1888.  There  was  comparatively  little  serious 
illness  of  a  zymotic  character  during  the  year,  but  the 

most  important  outbreaks  from  a  sanitary 
Diphtheria,    point  of  view  were  those  of    diphtheria,  a 

disease  which  contributed  the  greatest  num- 
ber to  the  roll  of  deaths,  though  never  present  in 
epidemic  form.  Dr.  Woodforde  made  searching  investi- 
gations into  the  causes  of  the  outbreaks.  No  history  of 
infection  was  in  any  instance  obtainable  as  regards  any 
of  the  first  cases,  nor  was  there  any  evidence  to  implicate 
the  milk   supply;  but  in  many  cases  the  disease   was 

associated  with  insanitary  conditions  in 
tever  ^  damp  and  low-lying  localities.     Enteric  fever 

caused  17  deaths,  occurring  in  various 
localities,  and  often  without  any  traceable  cause.  A 
great  many  improvements  of  importance  were  effected 
throughout  the  district,  the  work  of  the  year  being 
chiefly  characterized  by  extreme  attention  to  minutisa. 
The  table  of  sanitary  work  appended  to  the  report  con- 
tains a  reference  to  almost  every  form  of  nuisance  or 
defect,  and  shows  that  an  immense  amount  of  useful 
labour  was  performed.  There  is,  of  course,  much  still 
to  be  done,  but  having  once  brought  the  defects  under 
the  notice  of  the  several  authorities,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Dr.  Woodforde  will  ultimately  succeed  in  securing 
his  suggested  improvements.  The  year  was  favourable 
as  regards  mortality,  the  general  death-rate  for  the  com- 
bined district  amounting  only  to  14*8  per  1,000  against 
15*8  in  1887,  and  the  zymotic  rate  only  1*1  per  1,000. 

B1L8TOK  (Population,  22,730).— As  regards  the  sanitary 
condition  of  this  district  during  1888,  Dr.   Ridley  Bailey 


Water 
supply. 


had  little  to  add  to  the  reports  of  former  years  except 
that  a  great  advantage  has  been  gained  by 
making  the  water  supply  continuous.  A 
severe  epidemic  of  small-pox,  amounting  to 
Small-poz.  42  cases,  caused  considerable  labour  and 
anxiety,  as  also  did  the  prevalence  of  scar- 
Scarlatina,  latina,  but  the  deaths  were  few,  and  the 
death-rates,  both  general  and  zymotic,  were 
remarkably  favourable  compared  with  former  years.  The 
death-rate  from  all  causes  was  19*6  per  1,000,  and  from 
zymotic  diseases  0*82  per  1,000. 

BiRKEiTHKAD  (Population,  100,093).— Mr.  Francis 
Vacher's  annual  report  for  1888  is  as  usual  a  most 
careful  and  accurate  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Health  Department,  and  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  year. 
A  decreasing  birth-rate,  indeed  the  lowest  hitherto 
recorded,  80*7  per  1,000,  was  accompanied  by  a  low 
death-rate,  17*8  per  1,000,  for  which,  however,  a  notable 
diminution  in  the  mortality  from  zymotic  diseases  waa 
largely  responsible.  With  the  exception  of  fevers,  all  the 
chief  zymotics  were  below  the  average.  There  was  not 
a  single  case  of  small-pox ;  in  no  year  since  1878  has  the 
mortality  from  measles  been  so  low  ;  scarlatina  exhausted 
itself  in  the  early  months  of  the  year ;  and  the  number 
of  deaths  from  diarrhosa  (37)  was  less  than  half  that 
certified  in  1887.  The  ordinary  sanitary  operations  of 
the  department  received  unremitting  attention.  House- 
to-house  inspections  of  the  cottage  property  in  the 
Borough  were  regularly  made.  GuUeys  and  passage 
drains  were  periodically  cleansed,  public  fountains,  &c,, 
scoured  and  kept  in  order,  and  the  systematic  removal 
of  ashpit  refuse  at  stated  intervals  was  carefully  superin- 
tended. Though  the  repression  of  overcrowd- 
S?^o3lar-  ^  *°^  cellar-occupation  presents  exceptional 
Sf^llingB.  difficulties  as  the  department  has  no  regular 
night  inspector,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
check  both  practices,  and  with  fair  success.  Even  in 
instances  where  there  has  not  been  sufficient  evidence  te 
prov^  the  case  in  a  court  of  law,  steps  have  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  offence.  Appended  to 
the  report  are  very  full  tabular  statements  of  mortaUty, 
meteorology,  &c.,  and  the  addition  of  a  sketch  map, 
showing  the  distribution  of  disease, '  increases  the  useful- 
ness of  the  report. 

Dublin  (Population,  350,082).— Sir  Charles  Cameron 
examines  very  closely  in  his  report  the  vital  statistics  of 
1888,  analysing  with  great  care  the  various  factors  which 
constitute  the  death-rate  of  the  year,  and  showing  in  what 
particulars  Dublin  is  favourably  or  unfavourably  placed 
in  comparison  with  other  cities  and  towns.  As  he  justly 
remarks,  the  relative  salubrity  of  two  towns  cannot 
always  be  ascertained  from  the  mere  death-rate  of  each. 
Its  significance  is  affected  by  various  conditions,  such  as 
immigration,  emigration,  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
sexes,  birth-rate,  &c.  A  really  serious  factor  affecting 
death-rates  is  that  of  age  distribution,  and  in  Dublin  this 
is  favourable  to  a  low  rate  of  mortality.  The  propor- 
tion of  population  in  the  groups  of  ages  having  the 
greatest  longevity  is  excessive  as  compared  with  England 
and  Wales,  only  two  English  towns,  Oldham  and  Man- 
chester, being  more  favourably  circumstanced.  There  is, 
however,  a  relatively  greater  mortality  in  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Dublin.  Child  mortality  is  still  above  the 
average  of  the  28  towns,  though  there  was  a  substantial 
decline  in  this  death-rate  during  1888.  Of  the  8,894 
deaths  registered,  2,843  were  those  of  children  under  one 
year,  the  ratio  to  total  deaths  being  32  per  cent.  Of 
these  an  appalling  number  were  uncertified.  The  general 
condition  of  the  public  health  was  much  more  satisfactory 
in  1888  than  it  has  been  for  some  time  past,  and  this  state 
of  things  Sir  Charles  Cameron  considers  to  be  largely  due 
to  the  improved  condition  of  the  tenement 
SS2Sf°*  houses.  Referring  to  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage,  he  states  that  the  city  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  water  carriage  system. 
<«  No  doubt  the  contamination  of  the  Liffey  by 
the  sewage  discharged  into  it  is  an  evil  which 
steadily  grows   greater  as  the  water-closet 
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-gystem  becomes  more  extended,  but  the  abatement  of  the 
Liffej  naisance  is  a  task  more  easily  accomplished  than 
the  purification  of  the  Thames  or  the  Clyde.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  method  of  rendering  the  Dublin  sewage 
innocuous  could  be  adopted  at  a  moderate  cost,  provided 
that  a  clarification  or  precipitation  scheme  was  adopted." 
The  sanitary  work  of  the  year  was,  as  usual,  very  com- 
prehensive. Many  public  and  private  buildings  were 
examined,  and  structural  and  other  defects  of  various 
kinds  were  remedied.  The  diminished  prevalence  of  zymo- 
tic diseases  affected  but  slightly  the  disinfecting  opera- 
tions, for  though  the  number  of  persons  who 
Disinf^ting  ^g^^  |.jjg  disinfecting  chamber  was  fewer  than 
appara  us.  .^^  gg^^  ^^^  number  of  articles  passed  through 
it  was  much  greater.  The  corrected  death-rate  for  1888 
amounted  to  24-5  per  1,000. 

Epping    Rural    (Population,    21,755). — ^The    deaths 
registered  during  1888  were  854,  which  equalled  a  rate 
of  15*5  per  1 ,000.     The  seven  principal  zymotic  diseases 
caused  43  deaths,  or  a  rate  of  1*8  per  1,000, 
Presence     20  being  due  to  whooping-cough  alone.     Dr. 
oough^^"*  Trevor  Fowler  gives  statistics  for  the  past 
10  years,   showing    that,  next  to   diarrhosa 
and   dysentery,   the  mortality  from  whooping-cough  far 
•exceeds  that  from  any  of  the  diseases  of  this  class,  and 
a  t  the  greater  or  less  prevalence  of  zymotic  diseases  is 
commonly  quoted  as  an  evidence  of  the  salubrity,  or  the 
reverse,  of  a  district,  the  fact  that  the  zymotic  death- 
rate  is  due  by  nearly  50  per  cent,  to   whooping-cough, 
cannot,  he  thinks,  be  too  prominently  brought 
Freedom        forward.      There  has   also  been  a   remark- 
typhoid.         *^1®    freedom     from     typhoid     and     other 
allied  fevers,  showing  that  a  good  sanitary 
Water  condition  has  been  maintained.     The  water 

•  dxfl^Liura.        supply  is  good,  and  the  drainage  of  the  more 
^^^  populous  localities  satisfactory.     Dr.  Fowler 

calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  insisting  upon  pro- 
vision for  the  proper  disposal  of  sewage  upon  all  new 
•estates  laid  out  for  building. 

Isle  *of  Wight  Rural  (Population,  28,895).— Dr. 
Joseph  Groves's  annual  report  for  1888,  is,  as  usual,  an 
exceedingly  careful  production,  and  abounds  in  useful 
euggestions.  He  considers  that  with  all  the  advantages 
of  climate  enjoyed  by  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  absence  of 
extreme  poverty  among  the  people,  and  with  no  very 
densely  populated  area,  it  should  have  a  low  death-rate. 
Yet  in  the  year  under  notice,  the  death-rate,  17-3  per 
1,000,  was  higher  than  any  previous  year,  and  above  the 
.average  of  the  rural  distncts  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  sanitary  history  of  1888  showed  a  general  preva- 
lence of  z3rmotic  diseases ;  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whoop- 
ing cough,  diphtheria,  and  enteric  fever  all  coming 
under  notice  in  various  localities.  The 
^^22^**^  want  of  any  means  of  isolation  or  of  notifica- 
neeaed.  ^^^^   made   the    work    of  controlling    their 

spread  very  difficult ;  school  closing  was  resorted  to 
where  necessary,  and  disinfectants  perseveringly  applied. 
Dr.  Groves  reports  that  there  is  a  great 
^*Arf""te  d®fici®'^°y  ^'  8»®*^^  drinking  water  in  many 
ply  60  .  p^j^QQg^  i^Q^  though  some  permanent  improve- 
ments in  the  supply  were  efifected,  a  great  deal  yet 
remains  to  be  done.  Cases  of  typhoid  and  diphtheria 
were  traced  to  the  use  of  polluted  water,  and  sometimes 
to  an  escape  of  sewer  air.  As  the  health  officer  remarks, 
it  seems  to  require,  too  often,  the  leverage  of  disease  to 
get  improvements  efifected.  Tear  after  year  he  has  advised 
the  adoption  of  bye-laws,  and  though  there  is  a  general 
•opinion  in  their  favour  and  examples  of  their  necessity 
Are  by  no  means  wanting,  yet  the  years  pass  by  and 
things  remain  in  very  much  the  same  unsatisfactory 
conStion.  The  Board  is  fortunate  in  possessing  an 
officer  so  energetic  and  persevering  as  Dr.  Groves,  and  it 
is  sincerely  to  be  wished  that  his  repeated  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  so 
important  a  health  resort  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  were 
carried  into  effect. 

Islington  (Population,  846,663).— The  year  1888  was 
distinguished  for  its  low  rates,  and  IsUngton  afforded  a 


notable  example,  for  its  birth-rate,  27*6  per  1,000,  and  its 
death-rate,  14*0  per  1,000,  were  the  lowest  ever  recorded 
in  the  parish.  Dr.  Meymott  Tidy  gives  a  brief  account 
of  the  extent  of  prevalence  of  the  various  zymotic  dis- 
eases. Measles,  whooping-cough,  and  scarlet  fever,  though 
epidemic  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  were  leas  fatal 
than  they  usually  are.  The  deaths  referred  to  **  fever" 
amounted  to  49,  and  exceeded  by  10  the  mortality 
of  the  previous  year.  In  this  connection  Dr.  Tidy 
remarks  that  he  has  found  that  people  who  go  away 
for  a  holiday  often  return  with  fever  upon 
Fever.  them  instead  of  having  gained  health  by  the 

change.  A  comprehensive  table  of  the  sani- 
tary work  of  the  year  shows  a  total  of  42,047  inspections 
of  houses  and  premises  and  10,198  improvements  effected 
in  2,928  premises.  The  use  of  disinfectants  was  freely 
resorted  to,  carbolic  acid  being  employed  during  the 
summer  months  in  watering  some  of  the  streets.  Courts 
were  dusted  with  disinfecting  powder,  as  were  also  the 
channels  of  certain  thoroughfares  used  as  market-places; 
whilst  in  the  hottest  weather  the  dust-bins  were  dis- 
infected by  the  dustmen  after  the  removal  of  the  refuse. 
Dr.  Tidy  reported,  under  **  Torrens's  Acts,"  on  the  con- 
dition of  some  unwholesome  dwellings  near  the  HoUoway 
Road,  in  which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  effect 
Dwellings  of  ,^jjy  permanent  improvement.  He  therefore 
the  poor.  ^^^^  ^j^^j^  demolition.  For  the  improve- 
ment of  another  insanitary  area,  he  has  prepared  a  soneme, 
under  "  Cross's  Acts,"  which  has  been  duly  reported  to 
the  London  County  Council. 

Middlesex  and  Hsktfordshirb  Combination  (Popu- 
lation, 93,954).— Mr.  T.  W.  Thompson  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  this  district  in  an  exceedingly  favourable  year, 
the  death-rate  of  1888  being  unusually  low— 14*9  per 
1,000— the  zymotic  rate  below  that  of  the  two  previous 
years,  and  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  the  lowest  on 
record  since  1881.  He  has  therefore  been  the  better 
able  to  devote  his  attention  to  an  examination  of  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  various  sub-distriots, 
and  to  projecting  measures  of  sanitary  improvement. 
An  analyffls  of  the  death  returns  shows  that  the 
diseases  responsible  for  the  largest  share  of  deaths, 
viz.  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  rheumatic  fever 
(with  its  frequent  consequence,  heart  disease),  are  so 
evidently  associated  with  climatic  conditions,  such  as 
cold  and  damp,  as  not  to  be  wholly  preventible.  Mr. 
Thompson  thereupon  urges  the  necessity  of 
Dry  the  solL  drying  the  soil,  especially  the  sites  of  dwel- 
lings, &o.,  measures  calculated  not  only  to 
diminish  this  class  of  disease,  but  also  to  affect  the 
prevalence  of  measles,  diphtheria,  and  others  of  the 
zymotic  order.  The  success  which  has  attended  past 
labours  is  certainly  an  encouragement,  and  by  following 
closely  on  the  lines  of  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Saunders,  and 
with  equal  earnestness  directing  the  progress  of  reform, 
Mr.  Thompson,  not  unreasonably,  hopes  to  bring  about 
a  further  reduction  in  the  mortality,  and  an  improvement 
in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  area  under  his  charge. 
A  return  is  made  for  each  separate  district,  but  the  year 
being  comparatively  uneventful,  there  was  but  little  to 
call  for  special  notice. 

Rabtbigk  (Population,  9,592).  —Very  favourable  death- 
rates  were  recorded  for  this  district  for  1888,  the  total 
annual  rate,  16-6  per  1,000,  being  the  lowest  hitherto 
recorded.     Dr.   F.   F.  Bond   makes    due  allowance  for 
climatic  influences  in  accounting  for  this  decrease,  boo 
for  a  diminished  prevalence  of  zymotic  disease,  especially 
measles.     A  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
Typhoid.        were  associated  with  sanitary  defects,  bnt  a 
series  of    8  cases  in    one  house  ^®^^'°' 
dubitably  the  result  of  infection  contracted  in  the  nm 
instance  at  Huddersfield.    A  number  of  small  improye- 
ments  were  carried  out  during  the  year,  and  the  routine 
work  was  weU  attended  to.    By  the  adoption 
Pail  closets,   of  the  pail-closet  system,  now  decided  upon 
by  the  Board,  the  most  frequent  sources  ox 
nuisances  in  the  district  will  apparently  be  ^^^^Vt 
The  Jarge  proportional  fatality  from  diseases  of  tboohw 
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calls  for  certain  measnres  of  reform  in  the  air  space  and 

ventilation  of  houses,  and  in  the  condition  of 
jj^^        the  subsoil.     The  town  possesses  no  means 

of  isolating  cases  of  infectious  disease,  a  want 
to  which  Dr.  Bond  has  very  properly  drawn  attention. 

St.  PAircsA8(Popnlation,  244,200). —The  death  returns 
for  1888  were  most  favourable,  the  total  mortality  being 
230  below  that  of  1887  and  264  below  the  decennial 
average.  For  the  first  time  on  record  the  death-rate  fell 
^^  below  19  per   1,000,  and  it  was   but  little 

d^&^rate      **>o^®   *1*®  metropolitan    average — 18-6   per 

1,000.  An  analysis  of  the  mortality  shows  a 
considerable  decrease  under  most  headings.  Zymotic 
diseases  were  less  fatal  by  74  deaths,  though  enteric  fever, 
diphtheria  and  measles  were  in  excess  of  the  average. 
Dr.  John  Sykes  shows  the  localities  chiefly  affected  by 
the  two  first-named  diseases  by  means  of  a  spot-map,  and 
it  is  interesting  to   observe  the  peculiar  characteristic 

preference  of  diphtheria  for  high  ground. 
Diphtheria.    The  mortality  was  lowest  in  the  lower  and 

southern  districts,  increasing  gradually  to- 
wards the  northern  localities.  Dr.  Sykes  is  inclined  to 
regard  school- closing  in  the  prevention  of  measles  as  of 

doubtful  value,  as  an  epidemic  of  measles 
^^^*  "^^  rapidly  expends  itself,  and  by  the  time  it  has 
JlJl^^  been  found  necessary  to  close  the  schools,  is 

generally  on  the  wane.  An  important  point 
to  decide  is  whether  the  children  are  any  the  less  likely 
to  come  into  contact  while  playing  together  promiscuously 
out  of  school,  than  they  are  in  the  class-rooms  or  school- 
ground.  It  was  found  that  the  very  young  children  not 
attending  school  were  a  fertile  source  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
Sykes  considers  that  some  earlier  action  than  the  crude 
method  of  closing  schools  appears  to  be  necessary,  since 
to  close  a  school  is  to  a  dmit  that  it  has  been  allowed  to 
boccme  generally  infected  to  a  dangerous  extent.  It 
would  not  be  justifiable  to  close  a  large  school  for  a  few 
cases  of  measles,  yet  those  cases  may  be  the  forerunners 
of  a  general  outbreak.  A  large  amount  of  general  sani- 
tary work  was  accomplished  during  1888 ;  house-to- 
house  inspections  were  carried  on  regularly,  drainage  and 
sewerage  improvements  were  effected,  and  a  large  number 
of  nuisances  were  abated.  Dr.  Sykes  makes  several 
suggestions  for  improvement,  which,  though  apparently  of 
a  minor  sort,  are  of  great  value  from  a  public  health  point 
of  view.  These  relate  chiefly  to  the  flushing  and  ventila- 
tion of  sewers,  removal  of  refuse,  &c.  The  usual  tables 
and  lists  are  appended  to  the  report,  the  large  spot-map 
being  a  notable  addition,  whereby,  from  the  proximity  of 
the  blocks  of  houses  and  the  narrowness  of  the  inter- 
vening spaces,  an  approximate  idea  of  the  density  of 
population  and  its  distribution  may  readily  be  gathered. 

Tendbinq  RnitA.L  (Population,  26,500).— Dr.  John  W. 
Cook's  annual  report  for  1888  gives  rather  less  favour- 
able statistics  than  those  published  for  1887,  the  death- 

rate,  both  general  and  zymotic,  showing  an 
Whooping,     increase.      Whooping-cough   was    unusually 
'  severe,  and  caused  13  out  of  the  31  deaths 

from  infectious  diseases,  and  chest  affections  occurred 
in  considerable  numbers,  so  as  fully  to  account  for  the 
higher  rates.     A  certain  amount  of  useful  and  permanent 

work  was  effected,  mainly  in  the  direction  of 
Sewers.  gewer  extension,  and  the  procuring  of  a  good 

Water  water  supply,  but  there  are  several  localities 

supply.  which  are  urgently  in  need  of  improvement 

in  these  respects,  and    to    these    Dr.  Cook 
draws  attention.      He  spoke  strongly  against  the  adop- 
tion   of    water  closets  at  Brightlingsea  on 
^ightling-     account  of  the  oyster  beds  in  the  river  near 

the  various  outfalls,  but  advocates  a  system 
of  earth  closets  to  be  regularly  emptied. 

Wellinobobough  Rusal  (Popnkktion,  24,760).— Dr. 
J.  Howell  Thomas  had  little  of  interest  to  record  for 
1888.  The  statistics  generally  were  favourable,  the 
death-rate,  14*5  per  1,000,  being  less  than  in  the  previous 
year,  and  the  zymotic  rate  amounting  only  to  0*8  per 
1,000.  The  epidemics  of  the  year  were  mild,  and  fatal 
cases  of  sickness  unusually  few.    A  fair  amount  of  sani- 


tary   work     was    carried     out,     chiefly    of   a    routine 

character.  A  weekly  system  of  scavenging 
Scavenging,    has  been  adopted  in  the  various  villages,  and 

has  worked  satisfactorily,  except  that  in 
some  instances  the  smell  from  the  carts  has  been  made 

the  subject  of  complaint.  Steps  have  been 
^**®^  taken  for  providing  a  supply  of  water  to  the 

^shoen.       Rushden    district,  and    thereby  effecting   a 

much-needed  improvement  in  that  growing 
locality.  In  referring  to  this  matter.  Dr.  Thomas  very 
judiciously  reminds  the  sanitary  authority  that  every 
town  should,  for  financial  reasons,  have  its  water  supply 
in  its  own  hands. 

♦ 

ILLUSTRATED  SANITARY  PATENTS. 


Should  any  of  our  readers  require  information  relative  ta 
the  taking  out  of  patents  for  inventions,  either  English 
or  foreign,  the  *^  Patent  Correspondent^  of  the  SANFTARr 
Record  will  f/e  pleased  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  and  assistance.  Communications  to  be  ad- 
dressedt  Patent  Correspondent,  Sanitary  Record 
Office,  13,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

2,938.  (1889.)  Aw  Automatic  Disinfsctino  and 
Dbodobizino  Vessel  for  use  in  Flushing  Cistbrns- 
OF  Water-Closktb,  Urinals,  and  the  like.  George 
Henrt  King,  101,  Ashmore  Road,  St.  Peter's  Park^ 
Paddington,  W.     [6d.] 

This  invention  consists  of  a  vessel  made  of  metal  or 
other  suitable  material,  cylindrical  or  of  any  other  con- 
venient shape,  the  object  of  such  vessel  being  to  hold 
permanganate  of  potash  or  any  other  disinfecting  and 
deodorizing  substance  soluble  in  water.  It  may  also  be 
made  in  various  sizes.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  vessel  a 
bottom  is  fixed,  from  the  centre  of  which  a  nipple  or 
reservoir  extends  downwards.  In  this  reservoir  two  or 
more  small  holes  are  formed 

Over  the  bottom  and  inside  the  vessel  a  plate  or  disc 
of  metal  or  other  suitable  material  is  placed.  This  plate 
may  either  be  perforated  with  two  or  more  small  holes, 
or  it  may  be  slightly  punctured  round  its  edges  in  about 
three  places;  the  small  points  being  downwards,  and 
resting  on  the  surface  of  the  bottom,  thus  keeping  the 
main  surface  of  the  plate  from  actual  contact  with  the 
bottom,  and  allowing  a  free  passage  for  air  to  escape,  and 
for  the  water  to  come  into  contact  with  the  disinfecting 
substance  contained  in  the  body  of  the  vessel. 

For  cleaning  purposes  the  disc  is  made  removable,  and 
a  wire  stem  is  attached  to  it  to  facilitate  removal  On 
the  upper  surface  of  the  vessel  a  movable  cap  is  placed^ 
in  the  top  of  which  is  a  vent  hole.  The  cap  is  secured 
to  the  body  of  the  vessel  by  a  <*  bayonet,"  or  other 
suitable  joint.  And  a  simple  suspension  contrivance  is 
provided  to  hang  the  vessel  in  its  proper  position  in  the 
cistern,  that  is,  with  its  lower  part  a  little  below  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

The  action  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows : — The  vessel 
is  filled  with  the  disinfecting  and  deodorizing  material  and 
suspended  in  the  cistern  as  described.  The  water  enters 
by  the  holes  in  the  reservoir,  and  thence  through  the 
holes  in  the  plate,  then  coming  in  contact  with  the  disin- 
fecting substance,  a  portion  of  which  is  dissolved  and  runs 
down  into  the  reservoir  in  the  form  of  a  saturated  solution. 

While  the  water  in  the  flunhing  cistern  is  at  rest  the 
saturated  solution  issues  from  the  reservoir  in  a  small 
threadlike  stream,  but  when  the  water  is  drawn  the 
sucking  action  set  up  empties  the  reservoir  of  the 
saturated  solution  it  always  has  in  reserve,  which  mixing 
with  the  water  the  whole  is  converted  into  dilute  dis- 
infecting fluid  and  dischaiged  from  the  cistern. 

Claim. — Portable  automatic  vessel  for  use  in  flushing 
cisterns  for  the  purpose  described,  &c. 

3,563.  (1889.)  Improvements  in  and  relating  to- 
Water-Globets.  Henrt  Lord,  29,  Yorkshire  Street, 
Burnley,  Lancaster.     [6d.] 

This  invention  of  improvements  consists  in  so  arranging 
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^he  water  supply  cistern  in  combination  with  the  closet 
pan  or  basin,  that  water  from  the  cistern  will  flow  into 
the  pan  or  basin  to  the  same  level  as  that  in  the  cistern ; 
an  ordinary  ball  tap  being  used  to  regulate  the  height  or 
level  of  the  water  in  the  cistern.  A  suitably  arranged 
flap  or  clack  hermetically  seals  the  lower  portion  of  the 
pan  when  the  closet  is  not  in  use,  but  when  the  contents 
of  the  closet  pan  are  desired  to  be  flushed  to  the  sewer, 
the  flap  or  clack  is  lowered  by  pulling  a  handle. 


The  figure  shows  a  sectional  elevation  of  a  closet  pan 
Apparatus  constructed  in  accordance  with  this  invention. 
A  is  the  basin  or  pan  of  the  closet,  on  one  side  of  which  is 
a  water  supply  cistern  B,  having  tube  G  as  a  passage 
between  the  cistern  and  the  basin.  The  water  will,  there- 
fore, rise  in  the  basin  or  pan  to  the  same  level  as  that  in 
the  cistern:  an  ordinary  ball  tap  being  employed  to 
regulate  the  height  of  water  in  the  cistern. 

The  clack  or  flap  £  is  secured  to  a  lever  F  hinj?ed  in 
the  ears  or  lugs  G  and  so  connected  to  a  weighted  lever 
H  and  a  slotted  lever  I  as  to  hermetically  seal  the  lower 
portion  of  the  pan  when  the  closet  is  not  in  use  ;  but  when 
the  contents  of  the  closet  are  desired  to  be  flushed  to  the 
sewer,  the  flap  or  clack  E  is  lowered  by  the  pull 
handle  J. 

Claim, — The  arrangement  of  a  water-closet  as  described 
Above. 

4,220.  (1889.)  Impkovembnts  in  Sewer  and 
House  Djellin  Traps.  William  Smith,  84,  Fountainhall 
Road,  Aberdeen,  N.B.     [6d.] 

The  underflush  trap,  the  subject  of  this  invention,  is  a 
water  trap  for  sewer  gas,  which  is  cleared  of  humus  or 
dirty  water  by  the  scouring  action  of  a  jet  of 
clean  water,  applied  directly  by  a  pipe  from 
an  overhead  cistern  to  the  bottom  of  the  trap. 
The  seal  or  head  of  water  in  the  trap  may  in 
consequence  be  increased  up  to  any  depth 
that  may  be  desired  without  making  the  trap 
liable  to  stoppage  by  choking,  or  retaining 
the  humus  or  dirty  water  in  the  trap. 


The  figure  represents  a  water-closet  having,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  flushing  rim  and  pipe,  a  separate  pipe 
A  A  carried  down  from  a  cistern  called  the  underflnshing 
cistern,  which  may  be  either  a  separate  cistern  or  a 
separate  valve  in  the  ordinary  flushing  cistern,  to  the 
socket  B  in  the  bottom  of  the  trap. 


The  principle  of  its  action  is  the  retention  of  the  stream 
of  water  from  the  cistern  at  a  uniform  bore  or  cross 
sectional  area  in  the  pipe  A  A  to  the  point  of  application 
B  at  the  bottom  of  the  trap,  thereby  conserving  the 
energy  of  the  water  for  application  within  the  trap  up- 
wards from  the  bottom  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  to 
sewer.  The  air  pipe  C  relieves  any  compressed  air  in  the 
pipe  A,  and  is  inserted  immediately  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  A  ventilating  pipe  D  is  inserted  below  the 
upper  bend  of  the  trap  where  the  underflush  current  will 
not  infringe  upon  it. 

The  principle  of  this  invention  is  also  applicable  to 
main  house  drains;  and  special  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  construction  of  underflush  separate  cisterns  work- 
ing in  combination  with  the  ordinary  flush  cistern  ;  and 
also  for  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  flash 
cistern  for  underflnshing  purposes  by  an  arrangement  of 
special  valves  where  circumstances  render  such  a  com- 
bination desirable  or  necessary. 

C/ai/«.^The  application  of  a  jet  of  water  directly  by  a 
pipe  from  an  overhead  cistern  to  the  bottom  of  a  trap  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described  above,  &c 

7,556.  (1889.)  Improvements  in  Nioht  Commodes 
AND  Closet  Fittings.  Wilhelm  Teufel,  Stuttgart, 
Wuerttemberg,  Germany.     [6d.] 

This  invention  relates  to  night  commodes  and  closet 
fittings,  and  has  for  its  purpose  the  provision  of  means  for 
self-acting  disinfection  during  use,  thereby  obviating 
the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere,  especiallv  in  sick  rooms. 


The  night  commode,  or  closet,  is  provided,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  with  a  double  lid  C,  the  two  wings  of 
which  when  opened  can  serve  as  arm  rests.  Below  seat 
B  a  removable  pan,  or  receiver  £,  for  the  fsecal  matter  is 
provided,  which  is  adapted  to  be  closed  by  means  of  a 
slide  D.  The  angular  funnel  A  has  a  slot,  or  opening  ^ 
through  which  extend  the  bristles  of  a  revolving  cylin- 
drical brush  G.  Above  the  latter,  and  forming  the  upper 
edge  of  the  slot  6,  a  plate  J  is  provided,  which  is  ad- 
justable relatively  to  the  bristles,  and  serves  to  bend  the 
bristles  when  aboift  to  enter  into  slot  6  so  as  to  give  them 
an  elastic  or  thrusting  movement.  The  cylindrical  hmsh 
is  revolvable  in  the  lower  portion  of  a  tray,  or  box  H, 
serving  as  a  receptacle  for  the  disinfectant  powder, 
which,  when  the  brush  is  revolved,  is  taken  up  by  the 
bristles  and  thrown  through  slot  b  across  the  funnel  and 
into  the  pan,  thereby  producing  a  continuous  disinfection 
of  the  fresh  faecal  matters,  and  neutralizing  offensive 
odours. 

The  brush  operates  slowly  and  noiselessly  while  the 
seat  is  occupied,  by  means  of  a  suitable  mechanism  or 
clockwork,  which  is  put  in  motion  by  the  weight  of  a 
person  sitting  on  the  sea^;  and  the  action  of  the  brash 
may  be  discontinued  by  the  pressure  being  released,  or 
by  the  closing  of  the  lids,  which  may  be  so  arranged  as 
to  control  the  automatic  sprinkler  by  suitable  device, 
and  similarly  the  opening  of  the  lids  may  cause  the 
sprinkler  to  operate. 

The  sprinkling  device,  which  may  be  actuated  by  any 
convenient  wincSng  contrivance,  is  applicable  to  closets 
of  every  description,  and  works  without  any  disturbance 
or  unpleasantness. 

C/aiVn—The     disi^^Jij^  ufm^^g^^^^' 
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night  commodes,   or  closets,  as   particnlarly    described 
and  illustrated  in  the  specification  above  quoted. 

11,974.  (1889.)  An  Imfbovbd  Mamufacture  or 
Prepabation  of  Antibbptics.  F&eokrick  Gborob 
Adair  Hobbrtb,  Arthur  Shearbr,  and  William 
Brantikgham  Giles,  Wharton  Bead,  Stratford,  Essex. 
[4d.] 

This  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  or  prepara- 
tion of  antiseptics  in  a  dry  form,  and  consists  in  inti- 
mately mixing  salicylic  acid  with  an  alkaline  sulphite  or 
fiulphites. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  ready  use  of  salicylic 
acid  as  an  antieeptio  is  its  comparative  insolubility  in 
cold  water,  beer,  wine,  and  other  fermentable  liquors  or 
watexy  fluids.  The  above  inventors  have  discovered  that 
if  salicylic  acid  be  mixed  in  certain -proportions  in  the 
dry  state  with  certain  soluble  sulphites  also  in  the  dry 
state  and  in  powder,  the  mixture  so  obtained  dissolves 
readily  and  completely  in  the  aforesaid  fluids.  The 
sulphite  most  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  soluble 
compounds  of  sulphurous  anhydride  with  the  alkalies, 
such  as  sulphite  or  double  sulphite  of  sodium,  sulphite 
•of  potassium,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  preferably  of  these 
sulphite  of  sodium  is  employed.  The  product  of  this 
admixture  is  a  dry  powder,  which  is  readily  and  con- 
veniently transportable,  and  which  readily  dissolves  in 
cold  water  and  the  other  fluids  enumerated  above. 

The  following  is  the  best  way  for  carrying  this  inven- 
tion into  e£Fect: — Ordinary  sulphite  of  sodium  is  sub- 
jected to  heat  until  it  becomes  dehydrated  sulphite  of 
sodium.  To  this,  after  reducing  to  powder  by  grinding, 
if  necessary,  is  added  about  an  equal  proportion  of 
salicylic  acid,  the  ingredients  being  thoroughly  incor- 
porated, preferably  by  trituration.  The  dry  product  can 
be  formed  into  tabloids,  or  be  put  into  packets,  and  be 
dissolved  when  required  for  use. 

Claim. — The  manufacture  or  production  of  an  an- 
tiseptic as  described. 

14,681.  (1889.)  iMPROYXKBirrs  in  Ball-oogk 
Valybs.  Obarlbs  Thohab  Gann,  8,  Hugon  Road, 
Wandsworth  Bridge  Road,  S.W.     [Qd.'} 

This  valve  consists  of  a  brass  cylinder  tapered  at  one 
•end,  with  a  projecting  lug  to  hold  a  fulcrum.     See  figure. 


Inside  the  cylinder  is  a  piston  and  rod,  the  outside  end 
of  the  rod  being  attached  to  a  ball  lever,  and  is  actuated 
by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  water.  Between  the  inner 
surface  of  the  piston  and  the  end  of  the  cylinder  is  pro- 
vided a  perforated  seating,  at  the  edge  of  which  a  groove 
is  turned  for  attaching  an  indiarubber  washer ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  perforated  seating  there  is  a 
water  space  and  outlet. 

When  the  water-level  falls,  the  lever  upon  which  the 
ball  is  fixed  thrusts  in  the  piston ;  this  leaves  a  space 
between  the  seating  and  piston  for  the  water  to  rush  in, 
the  piston  being  between  the  main  and  the  seating. 

When  the  cistern,  or  tank,  is  full,  the  ball  lever  (actu- 
tuated  by  the  ball  and  the  pressure  of  water  on  the  out- 
side surface  of  the  piston),  pulls  or  draws  the  inner 
surface  of  the  piston  up  against  the  indiarubber  washer, 
thus  instantly  closing  the  outlet. 

Claim, — ^In  ball-cock  valves  the  combination  and 
arrangement  of  parts  as  described  above. 


LIST  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS 

RELATING  TO  SANITATION. 
From  Jan.  7  to  Jan  24,  1890. 
[^This  Ldat  is  specially  compiled  for  the  Sanitary  Record 
by  Messrs,  Rayner  ^  Cassell,  Patent  Agents,  ay, 
Chancery  Lane,  Holhom^  from  whom  all  further 
information  relating  to  Patents  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation, gratuitously.^ 

Jtanrnxj  7.— No.  309.  Thomas  Kat,  8,  Quality  Court,  Lon- 
don.   Improved  econonucal  process  in  tiie  treatment  of  sewa^. 


January  8.— No.  341.  Chablbs  Nield,  119,  Devonshire 
Street,  Sheffield.    Improved  water  filter. 

No.  364.  HxvKT  Har&is  Lake,  45,  Southampton  Bidldings, 
London.  An  improved  sanitary  bondage.  (Th.  Ellebye,  Den- 
mark.) 


January  10.— No.  470.  Arthitb  Marshall,  a8,  Southamp. 
ton  Buildiz^,  London.    An  improvement  in  sewer  inverts. 


January  11.— No.  509.  William  Bethob,  a66.  North  End 
Road,  London.  Facilitating  and  simplifying  the  testing  and 
flashing  of  hoose  drains. 

No.  564.  Csables  Bobebt  Edwabd  Bell  &  Ebnkst  Dalbt 
Beeyb,  4,  South  Street,  Finsbury,  London.  Improvements  in 
and  connected  with  filters  for  water  and  other  liquids. 


January  18.— No.  579.  Williax  Betkob,  366,  North  End 
Boad,  London.  Staunching  defective  house-drains  without 
taking  up  floors  or  opening  ground  in  basement. 

No.  $86.  Alvbed  Fliht,  84,  Centurian  Boad,  Brighton.  Test- 
ing house-drains. 

January  14.— No.  648.  Edwabd  Mabtut  Ekioht,  ii,  Wel- 
lington Street,  Strand,  London.  Certain  improvements  In 
filters. 

No.  676.  Leohidb  Apostoloff,  46,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Lon- 
don.   An  improved  elevator  for  raising  fluids  and  solids. 

January  IB.— No.  747.  Walteb  Habwab,  34,  Gray's  Inn 
Boad,  London.  Collapsible  urinal  attachment  to  water-closet 
lids,ftc. 

No.  777.  Fbajtk  Stephen  Stbbbtbb,  53,  Chancery  Lane,  Lon- 
don.   Improvements  in  water-waste  preventors. 


January  80.— No.  983.  Habbt  Gbiiisraw,  70,  Market 
Street,  Manchester.  Improvements  in  soap  and  soap-powder 
for  use  with  hard  and  sea  waters. 

No.  1,0x7.  Wilhelx  Damkanit,  4,  South  Street,  Finsbury. 
An  improved  process  for  rendering  tar-oils  soluble  in  water, 
and  the  production  of  disinfectants  and  other  useful  products 
therefrMn. 

January  99.— No.  1,134.  Bboinald  William  Jobdan,  Old 
Market  Sbreet,  BristoL  An  improved  sanitary  combination 
cinder-sifter  and  ash-tub. 


January  94.— No.  1.35a.  Pickles  Pabkeb,  58,  Low  Street, 
Eeighlejr,  Yorkshire.  Improvements  in  the  constrootion  of 
water  filters. 

No.  1,395.  Chables  Sbaw,  55,  Chancery  Lane.  Improvements 
in  flushing  apparatus  for  water-closets. 

No.  1,307.  Alexavoeb  Capillebt,  47,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
Loudon.  Improvements  in  or  connected  with  apparatus  for 
filtering  liquids. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED.-1889. 
499.  Daechell.    Separating  solids  from  liquids.    8d. 
3,693.  Poole  &  McDonald.    Testing  joints  of  drainage  pipes. 

8d. 
3,135.  Mather.    Filters.    8d. 
15,190.  BOHBBECK.    Disinfecting.    8d. 
3.563.  Lobd.    Water-closets.    6d. 
St3S3-  Smith.    Soap.    4d. 
7,556.  Teufel.    Night-commodes,  &c.    6d. 

94.  Habobeavbs  and  Others.    Treating  lime  refuse.    8d« 
3,700.  Deblet.    Flushing  cisterns.    8d. 
15,646.  TUPPEB.    House  refuse  destructor.    6d. 

The  above  Specifications  may  be  had  from  Messrs. 
Rayner  &  Cassell,  Patent  Agents,  87|^hancer7  Lane,  at 
the  prices  quoted.  ^^ 
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NEW    INVENTIONS. 


THE  HERCULES  STREET-CLEANSING  MACHINE. 
We  were  recently  afforded  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
machine,  which  has  recently  been  introdnced  into 
England,  at  work  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strand, 
and  we  are  bound  to  say  it  accomplished  its  work  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  The  apparatus  (of  which  we 
append  an  illustration)  consists  of  a  circular  water- tank, 
holding  about  800  gallons  of  water,  mounted  on  three 
wheels,  with  a  pipe  connected  with  a  sprinkling  tube 
fixed  across  and  close  to  the  pole  in  front  of  the  machine, 
and  is  drawn  by  two  horses.  Under  the  tank  in  the 
rear  is  a  screw-shaped  revolving  roller,  composed  of 
strong  pieces  of  vulcanized  india-rubber  in  sections,  which 
act  like  the  squeegees  now  so  commonly  used  by  the 
orderly  boys.  This  roller  rotates  on  the  ground  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  wheels,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  water  which  flows  from  the  sprinkling 
tube,  thoroughly  cleanses  the  roadway,  carrying  the 
mud  and  solid  matter  to  the  gutter,  whence  the  liquid 
portion  flows  into  the  gulleys  to  the  sewers,  the 
solids  being  left  to  be  taken  away  by  the  scavengers' 
carts.  The  india-rubber  roller,  as  well  as  the  water- 
valve,  is  regulated  at  will  by  the  driver  from  his  seat, 
he   being  the   only   person   required    for    working   the 


E.C.,  the  sole  agent  for  the  United  Kingdom,  will  be 
pleased  to  give  any  further  information,  and  give 
facilities  for  seeing  the  machine  in  action 


THE  EWBANK  CARPET  SWEEPER. 
Mbbsrb.  Entwistlb  &  EIenton  have  submitted  to  our 
notice  a  new  carpet  sweeper  which  is  worthy  of  commen- 
dation both  from  the  hygienic  and  domestic  points  of  view. 
In  the  sick-room  it  is  invaluable,  as  from  its  construction 
no  xmwholesome  dust  such  as  may  arise  in  the  process  of 
sweeping,  especially  where  zymotic  disease  is  present,  can 
be  diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  The  mere  prevention  of  the 
usual  ** kicking  up  a  dust"  in  the  process  of  sweeping 
an  invalid's  room  is  also  most  valuable.  Who  amongst 
womenfolk  does  not  remember  the  preparations  for  sweep- 
ing the  bed-room  in  the  case  of  illness,  especially  of  a 
chronic  character ;  the  covering  up  the  bed  and  furniture 
and  the  drawing  of  the  curtains  around  the  unhappy 
invalid  until  the  sweeping  process  is  concluded.  But  as 
the  Ewbank  Sweeper  collects  all  the  sweepings  mto  a 
closed  receptacle,  there  is  no  need  for  any  such  prepara- 
tions. Another  great  feature  is  the  absence  of  noise. 
The  Ewbank  Sweeper  is  propelled  by  the  operator  over 
the  carpet  in  a  perfectly  noiseless  manner,  so  that  the 
measured  thumping  of  the  old  broom,  so  trying  to  the 
nerves  of  persons   out  of  health,  is  entirely  dispensed 


machine.  Upon  asphalte  and  good  wood  paving  it  is 
said  that  one  horse  is  sufficient  to  work  the  apparatus, 
two  horses  being  required  only  upon  granite  or  macada- 
mized roads  with  an  incline.  The  machine  is  certified  to 
cleanse  7,250  square  yards  per  hour. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  the  inventors  in  setting  forth 
all  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  apparatus,  but  they  cer- 
tainly have  valuable  testimony  in  its  favour  from  various 
foreign  authorities,  from  the  vestry  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields,  and  from  the  works  committee  of  St.  James  and 
St.  John's,  Clerkenwell ;  the  former  speaking  especially 
of  its  value  in  clearing  away  the  snow,  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  with  which  our  local  authorities  have  hitherto 
had  to  contend. 

Amongst  the  advantages  urged  in  favour  of  the 
*<  Hercules,"  is  that  the  ordinary  street  watering  carts 
may  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  large  quantity  of  water 
thereby  saved.  This  system  moistens  the  dust  and  dirt, 
but  does  not  remove  it,  the  **  Hercules  "  on  the  contrary 
not  only  thoroughly  saturates,  but  clears  it  away  simulta- 
neously. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  this  machine  we  believe  it 
will  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  our  various  local  authorities 
throughout  the  kingdom  in  more  rapidly  and  effectually 
cleansing  the  thoroughfares,  and  we  think  it  should 
prove  a  cheaper  mode  of  doing  this  than  the  means  now 
employed.      Mr.    A.    Mendelssohn,    of   17,   Silk   Street, 


with.  As  no  dust  is  raised  there  is  no  consequent  dust- 
ing of  the  furniture  of  the  bed-room,  and  no  deposit  of  the 
obnoxious  material  in  comers  and  crevices  not  accessible 
to  the  dusting  brush.  This  feature  is  specially  valuable 
in  the  case  of  drawing-rooms  with  their  multiplicity  of 
bric-a-brac,  libraries  with  their  book-laden  shelves,  and 
living  rooms  in  general.  Other  advantages  of  the  Ewbank 
are  its  lightness  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  propelled 
over  the  carpet  For  gentle  exercise  it  might  well  be 
recommended  to  mistresses  of  small  establishments  and 
their  unoccupied  daughters,  and  would  form  an  admirable 
substitute  for  the  usual  walk  **  to  look  at  the  shops,"  with 
much  advantage  to  their  moral  and  physical  health,  and 
the  pocket  of  paterfamilias.  The  manufacturers  are 
Messrs.  Entwistle  &  Kenyon,  Ewbank  Works,  Acorington, 
Lancashire. 


The  Worcestershire  County  Council  have  decided,  upoa 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Hastings,  to  divide  into  wards 
the  Local  Board  district  of  Balsall  Heath,  which  has 
long  been  felt  to  be  unwieldy.  It  was  decided  to  divide 
the  district  into  four  wards,  each  returning  three 
members,  the  number  of  the  Board  being  thus  increased 
from  nine  to  twelve.  The  new  sy-tem  will,  it  is  pr*' 
sumed,  receive   the  necessary  confirming  vote  of  the 

Council.  uiyiLiz.t;u  uy  ^^.-j 
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LAW    REPORT. 


Pbivate  Sli>ughteb-house8  in  Bradford. 
Mr.  Gaikspord  Bruck,  Q.O.,  M.P.,  the  Recorder,  at 
the  adjourned  Bradford  Christmas  Quarter  Sessions,  at 
the  Town  Hall,  on  January  10  and  12,  heard  an  appeal 
respecting  an  order  made  by  the  Bradford  Corporation 
to  compel  Mr.  George  Schussler,  pork  butcher,  of  Park 
Road,  Manchester  Road,  to  close  his  private  slaughter- 
house. The  licence  of  the  premises  had  been  revoked 
on  the  ground  that  the  slaughter-house  was  not  suit- 
able for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  used.  Mr. 
Schussler  appealed  on  the  following  grounds : — (1)  That 
the  licence  was  not  duly  revoked ;  (2)  that  the  slaughter- 
house was  not  a  nxiisance;  (8)  that  the  premises  were 
snitable  for  a  slaughter-house;  (4)  that  the  notice  of 
revocation  was  bad  in  law ;  and  (5)  that  the  order  and 
determination  were  wrong  in  fact  and  in  law.  Mr.  Waugh 
and  Mr.  W.  Beverley  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Wade,  Bil- 
brough,  Booth  &  Co.)  appeared  for  the  appellant,  and 
Mr.  Mellor  and  Mr.  Kershaw,  acting  upon  the  instructions 
of  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  W.  T.  McGowen),  were  for  the 
respondents,  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Mellor,  in  stating  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  cor- 
poration, said  that  Mr.  Schussler  was  &  pork  butcher  in 
s  large  way  of  business.  The  present  proceedings  were 
brought  under  certain  powers  given  to  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority  by  the  Bradford  Waterworks  and  Improvement 
Act,  1868,  It  was  under  section  31  of  that  Act  that  the 
proceedings  were  token.  The  section  was  divided  in 
three  sub- sections,  which  really  included  everything  con- 
nected with  this  appeal.  The  first  sub-section  was : 
**  The  corporation  from  time  to  time  may  grant  licences 
for  the  use  of  buildings  and  premises  as  slaughter-houses 
and  knackers'  yards  for  such  periods  of  not  less  than  one 
year  as  the  corporation  think  fit;  and  for  every  such 
licence  may  demand  any  sum  not  exceeding  6s.**  The 
secend  sub-section  said :  "  The  corporation  may  revoke 
or  suspend  any  present  or  future  licence  for  any  slaughter- 
house or  knackers'  yard  when  in  their  judgment  the  same 
is  a  nuisance,  or  " — which  would  form  a  very  important 
feature  in  this  case,  indeed  the  most  important  feature, 
if  their  instructions  were  right — "is  not  suitable  for 
a  slaughter-house  or  a  knackers'  yard,  as  the  case  may 
be;  and  in  case  of  any  such  revocation  or  suspension 
the  corporation  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  such  slaughter-house  or  knackers'  yard."  The 
third  sub-section  was :  **  If  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any 
slaughter-house  or  knackers'  yard  at  the  passing  of  this 
Act  duly  licenced  by  the  corporation  thinks  himself 
aggrieved  by  the  revocation  or  suspension  of  his  existing 
licence  he  may  appeal  to  the  next  Quarter  Sessions,  whose 
order  thereon  shall  be  conclusive ;  and  pending  an  appeal 
he  shall  not  be  obliged  to  discontinue  such  slaughter- 
house or  knackers'  yard."  After  reading  these  sub- 
sections, Mr.  Mellor  said  he  would,  if  necessary,  in  the 
course  of  the  caoe,  contend  that  the  second  sub-section 
could  only  be  intended  for  the  protection  of  an  owner  or 
occupier  of  a  slaughter-house  where  the  judgment  which 
the  sub-section  empowered  the  corporation  to  use  was 
exercised  in  a  capricious  or  unreasonable  manner ;  other- 
wise it  seemed  to  him  that  the  powers  given  to  a 
corporation  in  a  crowded  town  like  Bradford  would  be 
quite  emasculated.  He  did  not  say  that  they  would 
prove  the  premises  to  be  a  nuisance — that  was  unneces- 
sary for  their  purpose.  All  that  they  intended  to  show 
was  that  they  were  unsuitable  for  a  slaughter-house. 
The  Recorder  had  before  him  the  order  of  revocation. 
That  the  place  was  duly  licensed  when  this  order  was 
made  was  admitted  by  the  notice  of  appeal.  He  would 
show  that  the  licence  was  granted  both  to  the  individual 
and  the  premises.  Section  61  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1848  compelled  every  building  used  as  a  slaughter- 
house to  bA  registered  at  the  office  of  the  Local  Board. 
That  in  this  case  would  be  the  Town  Clerk's  office,  and 
the  entry  of  such  registration  was  January  29,  1855. 
The  entry  was  duly  made  in  the  registry  of  slaughter- 


houses at  the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk.     On  November 
14, 1860,  certain  alterations  were  permitted  on  the  part 
of  the  corporation ;  and  one  very  important  matter  arose 
here,  because   upon  the  plans  then  submitted  to  the 
corporation  there  was  not  disclosed  an  open  midden  which 
was  now  in  very  close  proximity  indeed  to  the  slaughter- 
house.    In  1866  another  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained, 
in    which    powers    were    given  to    take    over   various 
slaughter-houses  and  markets  for  a  lease  of  999  years. 
The  object  of  the  measure  was  to  give  the  corporation 
as  far  as  possible  complete  control  and  management  over 
these  slaughtering  places.     This  was  done  at  a  cost  of  no 
less  than  £5,  COO  a  year.    Having  got  these  powers,  the 
corporation  proceeded  to  take  steps  for  erecting  public 
abattoirs  outside  the  crowded  parts  of  the  town ;  and 
there  were  now  two  such  places  in  existence.    Before  they 
were  made  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson  were  instructed 
to  travel  on  the  Continent  in  order  that  the  abattoirs  to 
be  erected  in  Bradford  might  be  constructed  upon  the 
very  best  principles.    In  due  course  the  present  abattoirs 
came  into  existence,  and  then  it  was  that  the  corporation, 
slowly  and  by  degrees,  so  as  not  in  any  way  to  cause  any 
hardship  to  any  individual,  gradually  revoked  the  licences 
of  the  various  private  slaughter-houses  throughout  the 
town.     The  second  abattoir  was  finished  in  1873.     Since 
that  year  the  number  of  private  slaughter-houses  had 
been  reduced  from  223  to  15.     These  figures  showed  that 
the  corporation,  in  using  their  powers,  had  exercised  a 
wise  discretion,  and   had    not   dealt  harshly   with  the 
various   persons   whoso   slaughter-houses   they  had   re- 
solved to  close.     There  was  a  very  important  feature  in 
connection  with  the  appellant's  premises,  and  it  was  that 
this  slaughter-house  was  the  only  swine  slau^hter-houso 
that  was  left  in  the  town.     Several  medical  gentlemen 
would  be  called,  and  he  expected  that  there  would  be  no 
dispute  on  their  part  that  there  was  greater  danger  to 
health  in  the  slaughtering  of  pigs  than  existed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  slaughter  of  any  other  animal.     Ho  believed 
it  was  a  medical  fact  which  would  not  be  denied  that  the 
blood  if  not  very  soon  swept  away  after  the  pigs  were 
killed  was  very  well  calculated  indeed  to  produce  fever — 
scarlet  fever  particularly — and  other  ailments  deleterious 
to  the  public  health.     The  Recorder  had  had  a  view  of 
the  premises  where  the  appellant  carried  on  his  business. 
Unfortunately  in  one  respect  the  view  took  place  at  a 
period  of  the  week,  if  he  might  say  so,  singularly  favour- 
able to  the  appellant  from  his  point  of  view.     Without 
desiring  to    say  anything    against    the  appellant   with 
reference    to  the  Recorder's   visit,   the  appellant,   like 
everybody  else    would    have    done,   probably   had    his 
premises  as  far  as  he  could  well  watered  and  garnished. 
They  did  not  desire  to  suggest  that  the  appellant  did  not 
carry  on  his  business  in  a  proper  manner.     He  had  no 
doubt  that  as  far  as  ho  was  able  he  endeavoured  to  keep 
his  place — where  20  or  30  pigs  were  killed  a  week — in  as 
sanitary  a  condition  as  possible.    Mr.  Mellor  went  on  to 
say  that  he  would  call  witnesses,  after  which  he  would 
ask  the  Recorder  to  say  that  the  corporation,  in  doing 
what  they  had  done,  had  exercised  a  wise  discretion,  and 
in  revoking  this  licence   had  only  done  their  duty  with 
reference  to  a  state  of  things  which  at  any  time  was  cal- 
culated to  produce  fever  and  pestilence.     If  the  licence 
were  not  revoked  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  premises  were 
calculated  to  be  a  perpetual   menace  to  the  people  of 
Bradford. 

A  discussion  took  place  between  the  Recorder  and 
Mr.  Mellor  and  Mr.  Kershaw  as  to  what  was  meant  by 
the  premises  not  being  suitable.  On  behalf  of  the 
corporation  it  was  contended  that  suitability  of  premises 
included  their  situation  with  relation  to  the  adjoining 
neighbourhood,  but  the  Recorder  expressed  an  opinion 
that  it  referred  to  its  structural  character,  and  that 
there  was  a  broad  distinction  between  licences  granted 
before  and  after  the  Act  of  1868,  those  granted  after 
being  issued  only  from  year  to  year,  and  liable  to  be 
lefused  at  the  end  of  each  twelve  months. 

The  Deputy  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  Joseph  Rawson)  pro- 
duced the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sub-committee 
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of  the  Sanitary  Committee  appointed  on  September  18, 
1889,  to  inBpect  the  place.  There  were,  he  said,  only 
about  six  places  in  the  borough  to  which  there  was  the 
least  objection,  and  they  were  licenced  from  year  to 
year.  On  October  8  the  Town  Council  confirmed  what 
the  committee  had  done,  and  revoked  the  licences 
granted  to  certain  holders  of  private  slanghter-honses 
in  Bradford.  He  coald  not  tell  how  many  slaughter- 
houses were  on  the  register  and  existing  in  1868, 
because  it  would  appear  that  the  numbers  in  the  book 
went  straight  on,  and,  supposing  a  certain  number  had 
been  used  for  a  licence,  and  that  licence  was  given  up, 
the  number  would  not  be  used  for  another  licence.  No 
licence  was  granted  to  the  appellant's  premises  under 
the  Act  of  1868.  Whatever  licence  there  was  to  these 
premises  it  was  in  existence  before  1868.  The  licence 
had  not  been  an  annual  one,  and  had  not  been  renewed. 
He  oould  not  say  whetlier  it  was  in  consequence  of  an 
opinion  expressed  by  the  present  medical  officer  of 
health  (Dr.  MacLdntock)  that  all  butchers  ought  to  use 
the  public  abattoirs  that  the  appellant's  licence  had 
been  taken  away.  Until  the  written  notice  of  October 
last  he  was  not  aware  that  any  written  communication 
had  been  sent  to  the  appellant  with  regard  to  the  matter. 

The  Borough  Surveyor  TMr.  J.  H.  Cox)  put  in  plans 
which  he  had  prepared  of  tne  premises.  The  area  of  the 
premises  occupied  by  the  appellant  himself  was  416 
square  yards,  with  an  open  space  of  83  yards,  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  total.  In  his  opinion  the  premises  were 
imsuitable  for  slaughtering  purposes,  mainly  on  account 
of  their  crowded  state.  They  were  too  confined,  and  he 
did  not  think  there  was  sufficient  ventilating  space.  The 
premises  really  were  well  surrounded  on  every  side. 
There  were  not  at  the  slaughter-house  sufficient  ap- 
pliances for  conveying  away  the  blood.  Blood  was  very 
objectionable  stuff  in  the  sewage.  In  public  abattoirs 
there  were  special  appliances  for  preventing  the  blood 
from  running  into  the  sewers.  The  blood  at  such  places 
was  put  into  tanks,  which  were  regularly  cleared  and 
cleaned,  and  the  blood  was  ultimately  disposed  of.  If 
tbe  appellant's  licence  were  taken  away  the  premises 
svould  be  useless  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade,  but  they 
wight  be  used  for  workshops.  They  would  also  act  as 
jstorehouses.  If  the  appellant  turned  the  premises  into 
istables  they  would  be  a  nuisance  still.  If  he  went  to  the 
public  abattoirs  he  would  have  to  pay  toUage.  In 
jiddition  to  that,  he  would  have  to  find  two  men  to  kill 
the  animals.  The  change  would  undoubtedly  necessitate 
the  employment  of  a  horse  and  cart  for  the  conveyance  of 
))igs  and  carcases.  No  doubt  the  appellant  would  by  the 
change  be  put  to  extra  trouble  and  expense,  but  he  could 
not  say  whether  it  would  cost  him  £200  or  £800  a  year 
extra. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Bradford  (Dr.  Mao- 
liintock)  stated  that  some  months  ago.  in  company  with 
other  gentlemen,  he  made  an  examination  of  the  appel- 
lant's premises,  and  as  a  result  of  his  investigations  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  premises  were  decidedly  un- 
suitable for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  used.  The 
slaughter-house  was  situated  in  a  populous  neighbour- 
hood, the  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  being  occupied 
•chiefly  by  working  people.  The  killing  and  other  pro- 
•cesses  were  carried  on  in  a  confined  space,  and  the 
adjoining  back-to-back  houses  obtained  their  only  venti- 
lation from  the  space  of  which  the  yard  of  the  appellant's 
^jremises  formed  a  part.  Upon  one  visit  he  saw  thirteen 
live  pigs  on  the  premises,  and  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  room  for  such  a  number.  A 
boiler  was  placed  near  a  meat-chopping  apparatus,  and 
this  assisted  in  contaminating  the  air  and  facilitating  de- 
composition. It  was  his  decided  opinion  that  the  butchers 
4)f  the  town  ought  to  be  forced  to  use  the  pubiic  abattoirs. 
The  appellant's  premises  were  un-  uitable  for  slaughtering 
purposes  in  that  there  was  not  sufficient  ventilation  in  the 
yard  to  carry  away  the  effluvia  which  were  bound  to  arise 
in  the  course  of  killing  and  the  other  trades  carried  on. 
He  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  keep  so  many  as  IS 
l)igB  in  so  confined  a  space,  nor  did  he  think  that  the 


space  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering. 
Even  if  one  pig  were  killed  per  week,  it  would  be  a  nuis- 
ance to  the  houses  adjoining,  but  not  so  much  so,  of 
course,  as  twenty  a  week.  He  thought  that  to  ^  all  per- 
sons living  near  the  premises  there  must  be  some  injurisos 
effects  to  health,  and  undoubtedly  more  so  to  new  comers 
than  old  residents.  He  certainly  thought  that  these  pre- 
mises, by  reason  of  their  situation,  were  not  suitable  for 
a  slaughter-house.  He  agreed  with  the  model  Local 
Government  Board  bye-laws,  to  the  effect  that  both  lair 
and  slaughter-house  ought  to  be  100  ft.  away  from 
dwelling-houses.  It  was  very  unsuitable  that  slaughter- 
ing should  be  carried  on,  as  in  this  case,  in  such  close 
proximity  to  sausage  -  making,  pie -making,  and  other 
trades. 

By  the  Recorder :  Supposing  these  other  trades  were 
eliminated  and  slaughtering  alone  was  carried  on  with 
every  possible  care,  in  his  opinion  there  would  still  be 
something  in  the  premises  prejudicial  to  health. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Leeds  (Dr.  Spottis- 
woode  Cameron)  said  that  he  was  formerly  medical  officer 
of  health  for  Huddersfield  for  12  years.  He  had  seen 
these  premises,  and  in  their  position  considered  that 
there  was  everything  objectionable  for  the  purposes  of 
a  slaughter-house.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
slaughter-house  was  constructed,  and  the  position  of  the 
surrounding  buildings,  he  was  of  opinion  that  people 
living  in  the  adjoining  prenuses  would  suS'er  in  health, 
their  vitality  would  be  lowered,  and  they  would  become 
more  subject  to  the  attack  of  zymotic  diseases  and  less 
capable  of  surviving  an  attack. 

Joseph  Granger,  manager  of  the  Bolton  Lane  Public 
Abattoirs,  said  that  during  an  experience  of  15  years  he 
had  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
arrangements  necessary  in  a  slaughter-house.  He  had 
seen  the  appellant's  premises,  and  in  his  judgment  they 
were  not  suitable  for  a  slaughter-house.  His  experience 
satisfied  him  that  pigs  were  more  objectionable  to 
slaughter  than  any  other  animal. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Manchester  (Dr. 
Tatham)  also  stated  that  he  had  seen  the  appellant's  pre- 
mises. In  his  opinion,  the  premises  were  unsuitable  for  a 
dlaughter-houso  with  regard  to  their  position,  and  also 
structurally  the  place  was  imsuitable  with  respect  to  its 
surroundings  in  its  own  yard.  The  slaughter-house  was 
very  near  a  midden,  and  also  to  the  lairs  in  which,  he  was 
informed,  pigs  were  kept  prior  to  being  slaughtered ;  and 
it  was  also  very  near  the  sausage-making  and  other  trade 
processes.  It  was  very  imdesirable  that  a  large  amount 
of  blood  should  flow  into  the  drain. 

Mr.  Waugh :  You  have  an  objection,  I  think,  to  appear 
against  a  corporation  ? — ^Dr.  Tatham :  I  have  a  very 
great  objection  to  hindering  a  corporation  in  the  execation 
of  their  duty. 

Have  you  any  objection  to  appearing  against  a  corpo- 
ration?— So  long  as  I  believe  they  are  doing  right, 
certainly. 

The  witness,  in  reply  to  other  questions,  eaid  he  had 
seen  Mr.  Tetley  (Messrs.  Wade,  Bilbrongh,  Booth  &  Co.) 
before.  He  was  brought  over  to  see  the  premises  on 
Jan.  8.  Mr.  Tetley  saw  him  last  Monday  week  at 
Manchester. 

Did  he  ask  you  to  come  over  to  Bradford  and  inspect 
some  premises  there  ? — Yes. 

And  to  express  your  opinion  upon  them  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you,  upon  hearing  that  it  was  a  case  in  which  the 
Bradford  Corporation  were  oonoerned,  inform  him  that 
you  objected  to  appearing  against  a  corporation  ? — ^I  did. 

And  you  declined  to  come  over  and  inspect  ? — I  did, 
and  should  do  so  again. 

Quite  so.  You  think  it  your  duty  to  always  assist  a 
corporation,  and  not  to  hinder  them  in  that  which  ^ey 
might  call  the  execution  of  their  duty? — It  certainly 
would  be  my  duty  to  abstain  from  hindering  a  corporation 
when  they  were  trying  to  do  their  duty. 

But  at  that  time  you  had  had  no  previous  commanica- 
tion  with  anyone,  had  you  ? — ^I  do^j^t  remember  having 
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Then  at  that  time  you  did  not  know  whether  the  cor- 
poration were  performing  their  duty  or  were  exceeding 
it ;  but  yon  declined  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  case  against 
them,  whether  they  were  performing  or  exceeding  their 
dnty  ?  You  had  not  any  information  upon  the  point  at 
that  time  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

The  Recorder:  At  that  time  did  you  know  anything 
about  the  facts  of  the  case — when  you  were  first  asked  ? 
— No,  sir. 

In  answer  to  other  questions  put  by  Mr.  Waugh,  Dr. 
Tatham  said  he  xmderstood  from  Mr.  Tetley  that  the 
corporation — he  presumed  after  due  inquiry  from  their 
medical  officer  of  health — ^had  deliberately  come  to  the 
oonclusion  that  the  slaughter-house  in  question  was  unfit 
for  the  purpose,  and  he  would  have  regarded  it  not  only 
as  grossly  unprofessional  on  his  part,  but  as  a  most  im- 
proper act,  if  he  had  meddled  with  the  case  of  the  Brad- 
ford Corporation  or  their  medical  officer  of  health.  He 
did  not  remember  the  words  which  Mr.  Tetley  used,  but 
he  gathered  from  him  that  his  wish  was  that  he  (Dr. 
Tatham)  should  come  to  Bradford,  and  first  of  all  ex- 
amine the  premises,  and  then  give  evidence  against  the 
•corporation. 

In  reply  to  some  observations  made  by  the  Recorder, 
the  witness  said  that  if  he  had  been  compelled  to  give 
•evidence  of  the  same  kind  on  the  other  side  he  would  have 
^iven  it. 

Evidence  with  respect  to  the  slaughter-house  being  a 
anisance  was  then  given  by  David  Smith,  butcher,  of  266, 
Manchester  Road,  his  wife,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole,  of 
268,  Manchester  Road. 

Mr.  Waugh  asked  for  the  production  of  the  regulations 
or  bye-laws  of  the  corporation  as  to  the  public 
abattoirs. — These  not  being  produced,  Mr.  Waugh  asked 
if  he  was  to  understand  that  the  corporation  had  passed 
no  such  regulations  or  bye-laws. 

The  Recorder  asked  whether  the  publio  abattoirs  were 
in  the  occupation  of  the  corporation — whether  they  had 
some  officer  or  servant  in  charge  of  the  premises. 

Mr.  Waugh  said  he  understood  that  the  corporation 
employed  a  manager,  but  that  the  public,  on  payment  of 
a  certain  toll,  were  admitted  to  the  abattoirs  to  slaughter 
cattle. 

The  Recorder  said  this  fact  might  do  away  with  the 
fiecessity  of  any  regulations,  because  the  people  who 
nsed  the  place  were  no  doubt  subject  to  the  control  of 
this  officer  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Waugh  submitted  that  the  manager  could  not 
control  the  users  of  the  abattoirs  unless  there  were 
bye-laws  for  that  purpose.  There  were,  he  was  told, 
some  regulations  in  regard  to  young  calves  and  sucking 
pigs,  and  then  there  were  certain  levies  or  tolls  made  at 
a  certain  rate  per  head  of  cattle.  There  must  be  some 
jregulations  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Mellor  said  he  did  not  know  whether  there  were 
jiny  such  regulations,  but  they  could  ascertain  this  from 
the  manager  of  the  abattoir. 

Mr.  Waugh  said  that  a  copy  of  these  regulations  had 
been  specifically  asked  for. 

The  Recorder  said  that  no  doubt  the  corporation 
would  produce  them  as  soon  as  they  could. 

Mr.  Waugh,  on  behalf  of  the  case  for  the  appellant, 
commenced  by  giving  the  history  of  his  premises  from 
1855  down  to  the  present  time.  In  1855  Mr.  >^ohussler 
bad  premises  in  the  same  locality,  which  premises  were 
^uly  registered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1848  as  applied  to  slaughter-houses. 
"The  provisions  of  the  Towns*  Improvement  Clauses  Act 
jot  1847,  which  required  either  a  licence  to  erect  premises 
for  a  slaughter-house  or  a  licence  for  the   **u8or'*  of 

5 remises  for  that  purpose,  were  not  adopted  by  the 
Sradford  Corporation.  Therefore  down  to  the  year 
1858,  when  the  Local  Government  Act  was  pasned,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  anyone  to  obtain  a  licence  from  the 
Corporation  for  the  "  user ''  of  premises  as  a  slaughter- 
house. On  September  1,  1858,  the  Local  Government 
Act  was  passed,  sects.  5  and  45  of  which,  incorporat- 
ing the  Towns'  Clauses  Act  of  1847,  provided  that  no 


place  should  be  used  as  a  slaughter-house  or  knacker's 
yard  which  was  not  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  special  Act  and  had  been  so  continued  ever  since, 
unless  and  until  a  licence  for  the  erection  thereof  or  for 
the  use  and  occupation  thereof  as  a  slaughter-house  or 
knacker's  yard  had  been  obtained  from  the  local 
authority.  Mr.  Waogh  here  remarked  that  there  were 
two  licences  contemplated  by  the  section  of  the  Act. 
First  of  all  a  person  might  obtain  a  licence  to  build  the 
premises  for  the  purposes  of  a  slaughter-house  from  a 
corporation  or  local  sanitary  authority,  and  then  the  Act 
of  Parliament  stepped  in  and  gave  that  person  the  right 
to  use  the  premises  for  such  a  purpose  until  that  right 
was  taken  away  by  some  authority  as  high  as  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  other  form  of  licence  was  a  personal 
licence  to  an  individual  applying  to  the  local  authority. 
The  individual  in  such  a  case  would  apply  for  the  right 
to  use  as  a  slaughter-house  premises  already  in  existence 
which  had  not  before  been  used  as  a  slaughter-house. 

The  Recorder  xmderstood  Mr.  Waugh  to  contend  that 
the  premises  being  licensed  for  erection,  no  licence  was 
required  for  the  use  and  occupation  thereof  as  a 
slaughter-house. 

Mr.  Waugh  said  that  was  so,  and  it  was  evidently 
the  view  that  the  corporation  had  taken,  for  although 
the  appellant  had  continued  to  be  on  the  register  right 
down  to  the  present  time,  no  licence  to  use  was  ever 
granted  by  the  corporation  for  the  premises  in  question. 
The  appellant  never  applied  for  a  licence,  and  never 
received  a  licence  from  the  Bradford  Corporation  to  use 
the  premises  as  a  slaughter-house.  This  had  been  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  Rawson,  the  Deputy  Town  Clerk,  and 
clearly  this  was  the  interpretation  which  the  corpora- 
tion themselves  had  put  upon  the  sub-section  which  had 
been  referred  to.  He  continued  to  say  that  in  the  year 
1860  plans  of  a  proposed  new  slaughter-house  wore 
submitted  to  the  corporation  by  the  appellant,  and  these 
plans  were  approved  and  adopted  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Building  Committee,  and  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
full  Council.  Accordingly,  the  appellant  erected  the 
premises,  and  as  the  Act  of  1858  rendered  it  unnecessary 
for  him  to  obtain  any  further  licence  to  use  the  premises 
as  a  slaughter-house,  he  commenced  to  use  them  for 
such  purpose.  Mr.  Waugh  submitted  that  unless  his 
contention  were  adopted,  the  corporation  had  been 
winking  from  first  to  last  at  an  offence  which  was  being 
committed  by  the  appellant,  for  the  premises  had  un- 
doubtedly been  Inspected  from  time  to  time  by  corpora- 
tion inspectors,  and  reports  had  been  made  periodically 
by  the  medical  officer.  Dealing  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Bradford  Waterworks  and  Improvement  Act,  1868, 
he  contended  that  clearly  the  first  sub-section  of 
sect.  31  contemplated  a  licence  to  be  granted  to  an  in- 
dividual for  the  use  of  premises  which  were  not  in 
existence  as  a  slaughter-house  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  It  was  simply  a  permissive  provision,  and 
there  was  no  penalty  provided  in  the  Act  respecting  a 
person  who  did  not  obtain  a  licence.  The  only  penalty 
was  in  regard  to  a  person  who  used  the  premises  as  a 
slaughter-house  after  the  licence  had  been  revoked. 
Referring  to  the  sub-section  (2)  which  empowers  the 
corporation  to  revoke  licences,  Mr.  Waugh  submitted 
that  the  licences  which  were  there  contemplated  were 
such  as  were  referred  to  in  sub-section  1 — viz.  a  licence 
for  the  use  of  a  place  granted  to  a  person.  The  appel- 
lant never  had  a  licence  from  the  corporation  for  the  use 
of  these  premises,  but  simply  a  licence  for  the  erection, 
and  through  this  licence  the  premises  were  duly 
licensed  for  use  according  to  the  Act  of  1858  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1868.  A  further  contention 
on  behalf  of  the  appellaut  was  that  the  revocation  of  his 
licence  was  an  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  of 
a  judicial  power,  audit  had  been  held  in  higher  courts  that 
the  performance  of  a  judicial  Act  could  only  be  carried 
out  after  hearing  evidence.  The  corporation,  Mr.  Waugh 
said,  who  were  to  decide  this  matter,  were  the  judges 
in  their  own  cause ;  they  were  the  persons  who  were  to 
be  benefited  by  the  revocation  of  this  licence — the  appel' 
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lant  was  the  person  who  was  to  be  injured  by  it.  He 
was  to  be  forced,  if  he  wished  to  carry  on  his  bnsiness, 
to  go  to  the  pnblic  slaughter-house  and  pay  the  tolls  and 
charges  there  imposed.  The  corporation  had  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  therefore,  Mr.  Waugh  urged,  a  dis- 
cretion of  this  kind  ought  to  be  exercised  all  the  more 
carefully,  and  only  after  the  fullest  opportunity  had  been 
given  to  the  person  affected  to  come  before  them  and 
urge  anything  that  could  possibly  be  urged  to  prevent 
the  corporation  taking  the  course  they  intended  to 
pursue.  Such  an  opportunity  was  never  given  to  the 
appellant  at  all.  The  Act,  he  submitted,  contemplated 
an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  before  they 
could  revoke  a  licence,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  justice  to  say  they  might  hold  such  an 
inquiry  without  giving  the  appellant  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard.  A  number  of  cases  were  then  cited  in  support 
of  this  argument.  As  to  the  facts,  Mr.  Waugh  pointed 
out  that  since  they  were  erected  no  material  alteration 
had  been  made  in  the  premises  so  as  to  make  them  unfit  for 
the  purpose  of  a  slaughter>house,  and  no  such  sugges- 
tion had  been  made  by  the  corporation.  The  premises 
were  properly  registered,  and  were  visited  by  an  official 
of  the  corporation  weekly.  He  submitted,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  respondents  had  not  proved  that  the  slaughter- 
house, taken  per  se,  was  not  fit  for  use  as  a  slaughter- 
house, and  that  in  regard  to  the  revocation  of  a  licence, 
the  Act,  he  urged,  contemplated  either  the  existence  of 
a  nuisance  or  the  fact  that  the  premises  themselves  were 
improper  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  licence  was 
granted.  During  the  past  30  years  there  had  not  been  a 
single  complaint  against  Mr.  Schussler  with  respect  to 
these  premises,  and  they  had  been  regularly  inspected  by 
corporation  officials. 

Mr.  Mellor,  on  behalf  of  the  respondents,  submitted 
that  either  there  was  an  existing  licence  to  use  these 
premises  or  there  was  not.  If  there  was  an  existing 
licence  to  use  the  premises,  then  under  sub-section  2  of 
sect.  31  of  the  Act  of  1868  the  corporation  might  revoke 
or  suspend  such  licence,  and  the  person  who  felt  himself 
aggrieved  must  be  aggrieved  by  such  revocation  or  sus- 
pension of  his  existing  licence.  Therefore  the  licence 
revoked  being  a  licence  to  use  if  it  were  in  existence,  the 
appellant  was  not  aggrieved  under  the  section  to  which 
reference  had  been  made.  If  Mr.  Waugh*s  argument 
were  right,  the  appellant  was  not  a  person  aggrieved, 
and  he  had  been  argued  out  of  court  by  Mr.  Waugh. 
His  appeal,  therefore,  Mr.  Mellor  submitted,  ought  to  be 
dismissed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  licence  to  use  the 
premises  was  in  existence,  then  it  might  become  a  ques- 
tion for  the  learned  Recorder  as  to  whether  the  Cor- 
poration, in  making  the  order  for  revocation,  had 
properly  exercised  that  discretion  which  the  Act  of 
Parliament  gave  to  them.  Mr.  Mellor  agreed  with  Mr. 
Waugh  that  a  licence  to  erect  implied  a  licence  to  use, 
and  therefore  there  being  an  existing  licence  to  use  the 
premises  as  a  slaughter-house  the  corporation  had  power 
by  the  Act  to  revoke  it.  With  regard  to  the  contention 
that  the  corporation  had  been  actuated  by  self-interest 
in  making  the  order,  Mr.  Mellor  contended  that  their 
powers  were  not  judicial,  but  ministerial.  He  should 
suggest  that  the  act  of  revocation  was  a  ministerial  act, 
and  he  proceeded  to  cite  cases  in  support  of  his  argument. 

The  Recorder  said  that  in  regard  to  this  point  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  whole  question  was  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  was  a  judicial  power  which  the  Corporation 
possessed.  Supposing  it  were  a  judicial  power,  then  it 
seemed  to  him  that  that  fact  gave  both  parties  a  special 
case. 

Mr.  Mellor  submitted  that  it  had  been  completely 
shown  on  behalf  of  the  respondents  that  there  was  an 
existing  licence,  and  that  under  the  powers  vested  in  them 
by  the  Act  they  had  acted  rightly  in  revoking  the  appel- 
lant's licence. 

Albert  Schussler,  son  of  the  oppollant,  was  the  first 
witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  appellant's  case.  He  said 
he  was  the  occupier  of  the  premises  in  question,  which 
were  owned  by  his  father,  who  had  retired  from  business, 


and  now  resided  in  Grermany.  His  father  had  ten  children 
who  were  all  brought  up  on  these  premises.  With  the 
exception  of  the  erection  of  the  coach-house  and  the 
alteration  of  the  "midden,"  there  had  been  no  other 
alteration  in  the  premises  since  1862,  when  they  were 
erected.  His  family  had  all  enjoyed  very  good  health. 
There  were  about  thirty  pigs  killed  on  the  premises 
every  week  during  the  winter  season,  and  they  averaged 
about  twenty  during  the  hot  sunuuer  months.  In  winter 
they  killed  on  two  days  in  each  week;  but  in  summer 
when  it  was  not  hot  weather  they  brought  the  pigs  to  the 
lairs  at  night  and  killed  them  early  the  following  mom- 
ning.  They  killed  every  day  in  the  summer  time.  The 
pigs  were  not  fed  on  the  premises  unless  they  had  come 
a  long  distance,  and  then  they  only  got  some  bran  and 
water  to  drink.  Immediately  the  pigs  were  killed  and 
their  carcases  dressed  they  were  taken  into  the  shop  and 
there  cut  up.  The  boiling  of  pigs'  heads  for  **  brawn" 
was  carried  on  after  the  carcases  had  been  all  cleared 
away.  When  the  pigs  were  *'  stuck "  the  blood  was 
caught  in  a  "blood-catcher"  which  was  held  by  a 
second  man,  the  animal  having  previously  been  knocked 
insensible  to  prevent  its  screaming.  The  blood  was 
removed  from  the  slaughter-house  when  the  killing  was 
over,  and  was  afterwards  used  for  making  "  black  pud- 
ding." They  always  caught  all  the  blood.  The  garbage 
was  all  transferred  to  the  *  *  midden."  After  the 
killing  the  place  was  invariably  cleansed  by  being 
swilled  first  with  hot  water  and  then  with  cold.  He  bad 
never  received  any  complaint  from  anybody  resident  in 
the  neighbourhood  with  respect  to  his  slaughter-house. 
The  walls  were  whitewashed  seven  times  a  year,  and  the 
lower  part  washed  with  a  red  wash  about  every  fort- 
night. The  "  midden "  attached  to  the  premises  was 
emptied  once  a  week.  He  had  never  received  any 
complaints  either  from  his  neighbours  or  anybody  else  in 
regard  to  his  slaughter-house.  In  cross-examination  he 
denied  that  during  the  killing  of  a  pig  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  escaped.  He  admitted  that  the 
garbage  from  the  slaughtered  pigs  was  thrown  on  to  the 
"  midden."  The  hair  from  the  pigs  was  always  burned. 
He  admitted  that  when  the  "  midden  "  was  emptied  there 
was  an  unpleasant  smell,  but  it  was  not  one-tenth  part  so 
bad  a  smell  as  that  which  accompanied  the  clearing  away 
of  night  soil. 

Mr.  George  Cliffe  Gamble,  architect,  Bradford,  said 
he  had  prepared  a  plan  of  the  appellant's  premises.  He 
had  inspected  tliem,  and  he  was  of  opinion  they  were  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  a  slaughter-house.  He  had  come  to- 
this  conclusion  after  carefully  examining  the  St.  James's 
Market  slaughter-houses.  He  thought  there  was  no 
danger  to  the  adjacent  dwellings  from  the  appellant's 
slaughter-house  if  properly  used ;  there  was  far  mora 
danger  from  the  conveniences  belonging  to  the  dwellings 
themselves.  He  had  seen  the  premises  in  use  as  a 
slaughter-house  often,  and  there  was  no  nuisance  from 
the  place,  in  his  opinion.  The  chimney  of  the  boiling- 
house  was  of  such  a  height  that  all  the  effluvia  must  be 
carried  away.  He  had  on  Friday  caused  the  lowest  flag 
near  to  the  gully  in  the  slaughter-house  to  be  taken  up, 
and  he,  with  three  medical  gentlemen,  had  examined 
it.  There  were  no  traces  of  blood  or  any  other  animal 
matter  beneath  it. 

Mr.  Samuel  Jackson,  architect  and  surveyor,  Bradford, 
said  that  in  his  opinion  the  premises  in  question  had  been 
properly  planned,  and  were  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
a  slaughter-house.  There  was,  in  his  opinion,  quite 
sufficient  ventilation,  and  tnefall  of  the  fioor  towards  the 
drain,  too,  was  sufficient.  He  had  examined  the  pablic 
slaughter-house,  and  his  opinion  was  formed  after  that 
inspection.  Gross-examined,  he  said  there  was  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  better  if  the  boiling-place  and  the  lairs 
were  farther  apart. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Hill,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Sutton  Uoldfield,  and  Joint  Professor  of  Forensic  Medi- 
cine at  Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  was  next  called. 
He  said  he  bad  been  deputy  medical  officer  of  health  for 
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officer  for  Birmingham.  All  the  slaughter-houses  in 
Birmingham  \iere  private.  He  had  examined  the 
appellant's  premises,  and  in  his  opinion  they  were  suit- 
able for  the  purposes  of  a  slaughter-house.  Supposing 
the  slaughtering  of  cattle  were  carried  on  there  properly 
and  in  accordance  with  the  bye-laws  of  the  corporation, 
in  his  opinion  it  would  not  be  injurious  to  the  health  of 
people  living  in  the  adjacent  houses.  There  was,  he 
thought,  sufficient  air  space  about  the  premises,  and  he 
thought  that  the  ventilation  was  sufficient  for  the  cubic 
space  of  the  interior.  He  did  not  see  any  reason  why 
practically  the  manure  pit  ought  not  to  be  used  without 
being  a  nuisance,  even  when  being  emptied.  He  had 
carefully  looked  under  the  flag  mentioned  by  a  previous 
witness,  and  lie  saw  no  traces  whatever  of  blood.  In 
cross-examination  he  said  that,  from  a  public  point  of 
view,  he  was  of  opinion  that  public  abattoirs  were  better 
than  private  slaughter-houses.  Re-examined,  he  said 
that  in  the  present  instance  the  position  of  the  lairs  did 
not  render  the  appellant's  premises  unsuitable  for  the 
purposei)  of  a  slaughter-house. 

Mr.  Septimus  Gibbon,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  &c..  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Holborn  and  Sanitary  Officer  to  the 
National  Hospital,  Holborn,  said  he  had  visited  the 
premises  with  Dr.  Alfred  Hill,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Birmingham,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he 
had  prepared  a  report.  He  saw  no  objection  to  the 
position  of  the  lairs  in  relation  to  the  slaughter-house ; 
they  would  even  be  better  if  they  were  nearer.  Ho  had 
seen  the  public  slaughter-house  in  Bradford,  and  had 
there  actually  seen  five  pieces  of  coagulated  blood  go  down 
the  grate.  In  his  judgment  there  was  ample  air  space 
both  about  the  slaughter-house  and  the  lairs  to  do  away 
with  any  injurious  eflFects  which  might  arise  from  the 
effluvia  thrown  off  either  by  the  lairs,  the  slauj^hter- 
house,  or  the  **  midden.** 

Dr.  Hime,  Bradford,  said  he  had  examined  the  ap- 
pellant's premises,  which  were  in  a  very  cleanly  condition, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  quite  suitable  for  the  purposes 
of  a  slaughter-house.  The  ventilation,  in  his  opinion, 
was  abundant,  and  there  was  sufficient  air  space 
around  the  building  to  deodorise  any  effluvium  which 
might  arise  from  the  slaughter-house.  If  the  busi- 
ness were  carried  on  with  ordinary  care  there  was,  in 
his  opinion,  nothing  whatever  to  render  the  premises  un- 
suitable for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  used. 
Having  regard  to  the  surrounding  property,  he  thought 
the  "midden"  on  the  appellant's  premises  was  quite  a 
proper  one. — Cross-examined :  He  thought  it  was  highly 
improbable  that  any  deleterious  results  would  accrue  to 
the  health  of  the  people  residing  in  the  adjoining  houses 
from  the  existence  of  the ''midden."  While  Medical 
Officer  for  the  Borough  of  Bradford  he  never  inspected 
Schusslor's  slaughter-house,  and,  in  fact,  never  knew  of 
its  existence. 

Mr.  Geox^e  Goldie,  physician  and  surgeon,  said  he  had 
been  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Borough  of  Leeds 
for  twenty-nine  years  up  to  July  29  last.  He  had  had 
much  experience  in  Leeds  in  the  inspection  of  private 
slaughter-houses.  He  had  on  four  different  occasions 
inspected  the  appellant's  premises,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  they  were  quite  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a 
slaughter-house.  Generally  speaking,  his  evidence 
agreed  with  that  of  the  previous  medical  witnesses.  He 
had  very  rarely  seen  a  more  cleanly  slaughter-house  than 
that  of  the  appellant. 

Ten  witnesses  resident  in  the  immediate  vicim'ty  of  the 
appellant's  slaughter-bouse  were  called,  and  stated  that 
they  had  experienced  no  annoyance  or  inconvenience  from 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  appellant. 

I  he  Recorder  said  the  case  was  an  important  one.  On 
the  one  band  it  was  important  that  the  public  health  of 
the  borough  should  be  regarded,  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  of  importance  that  due  protection  should  be 
given  to  those  engaged  in  the  lawful  industries  of  the 
borough.  The  Act  of  1868  gave  to  the  corporation  an 
absolute  discretion  as  to  the  granting  of  new  licences  for 
buildings ;  they  might  grant  them  for  limited  periods  of 


not  less  than  one  year,  and  if  they  at  any  time  thought  fit 
it  was  within  their  discretion,  without  giving  any  opinion, 
to  refuse  to  renew  such  licences.  With  reference,  how- 
ever, to  licences  existing  before  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
different  provisions  were  in  force.  The  Legislature 
seemed  to  have  thought  it  right  to  grant  protection  of 
some  kind  to  those  persons  who  had  already  been  engaged 
in  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  slaughter-house,  and  had 
provided  that  their  trade  should  not  be  interfered  with 
except  for  certain  specified  reasons.  It  was  provided 
that  the  corporation  might  revoke  or  suspend  any  present 
licence  for  any  slaughter-house  when,  in  their  judgment, 
the  same  was  a  nuisance,  or  was  not  suitable  for  a 
slaughter-house.  In  this  instance  the  corporation  had 
not  fomid  the  slaughter-house  was  a  nuisance  ;  they  had 
simply  found  it  was  not  suitable  for  a  slaughter-house, 
and  one  of  the  first  contentions  raised  by  Mr.  Mellor  was 
that  the  corporation  had  come  to  a  conclusion  on  this 
matter,  and  that,  unless  they  had  acted  capriciously,  their 
judgment  was  not  to  be  interfered  with.  He  (the  learned 
Recorder)  did  not  agree  with  this  contention,  because  he 
thought  that  as  the  same  section  gave  a  right  of  appeal 
to  any  person  aggrieved  by  the  revocation  of  his  licence  it 
was  intended  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  opened  and 
considered  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  although  he  felt 
that  a  heavy  responsibility  was  cast  upon  him,  yet  he 
thought  he  could  not  avoid  considering  the  question, 
and  be  should  not  bo  dealing  satisfactorily  with  the 
matter  if  he  merely  said  he  was  satisfied,  as  he  was 
satisfied,  that  the  corporation  bad  acted  in  the  matter 
with  perfect  bond  fides  and  quite  conscientiously  with  the 
duty  imposed  upon  them.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  him 
to  say  this,  but  he  must  consider  whether,  upon  the 
evidence,  the  licence  might  have  been  revoked  upon  the 
ground  that  the  slaughter-house  was  not  suitable  for  the 
purpose  of  .slaughtering.  Mr.  Waugh  had  said  that  in 
this  case  there  was  no  licence  to  use.  It  certainly  was 
not  clear  that  an  express  licence  to  use  was  ever  granted  ; 
there  was  a  licence  to  erect  the  slaughter-house,  and  Mr. 
Waugh  had  contended  that  that  was  the  only  licence 
necessary — that  the  licence  to  erect  operated  instead  of  a 
licence  to  use,  and  that  the  licence  to  erect  could  not  be 
revoked.  He  (the  learned  Recorder)  did  not  agree  with 
this  contention.  The  appellant  had  a  licence  for  a 
slaughter-house  according  to  the  second  sub-section  of 
section  31  of  the  Act  of  1868,  and  he  (the  learned 
Recorder)  did  not  think  it  necessary  for  him  to  inquire 
what  kind  of  licence  it  was ;  it  was  a  licence  for  a 
slaughter-house,  and,  that  being  so,  he  thought  the  Act 
of  I8C8  gave  the  corporation  a  right  to  revoke  or 
suspend  it  on  the  grounds  named  in  the  section.  He 
next  came  to  what  he  considered  a  substantial  question 
in  the  case,  and  that  was  whether  there  was  evidence  that 
the  slaughter-heuse  in  this  instance  was  not  suitable  for 
slaughtering  purposes.  This  question  involved  the 
further  questions  as  to  whether  the  slaughter-house  was 
structurally  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering 
pigs,  whether  it  possessed  all  the  appliances  necessary 
for  properly  carrying  on  such  slaughtering,  and  those 
processes  necessarily  connected  with  it.  Dealing 
seriatim  with  the  different  objections  put  forward  by 
the  respondents  as  rendering  the  premises  unsuitable  for 
a  slaughter-house,  the  learned  Recorder  first  said  that  he 
did  not  consider  that  the  close  contiguity  of  the  pig-lairs 
to  the  slaughter-house  rendered  it  unsuitable,  while  he 
did  not  think  that  the  number  of  pigs  kept  in  the  lairs 
affected  the  question  of  the  suitability  or  unsuitability 
of  the  place  as  a  slaughter-house.  The  point  which  had 
made  most  impression  upon  him  as  to  the  matter  of  un- 
suitability was  as  to  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a 
sufficient  supply  of  air  for  carrying  on  the  business 
without  danger  or  annoyance  to  the  public.  On  this 
point  there  was  a  great  conflict  of  evidence.  From  a 
practical  point  of  view  he  could  not,  however,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  slaughter-house  had  not  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  air  to  carry  away  the  effluvia  arising  from 
the  slaughtering  and  other  processes  carried  on  upon  the 
premises.     He  did  not  cg^,\4f^^'^t^-^^^^^^P^  ^^  ^ 
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boiliDg  apparatus  in  the  slaaghter-house  rendered  the  pre- 
miseH  unsnitable,  and  in  regard  to  the  trap  of  the  sewer 
gully  being  inside  the  slanghter-honse  instead  of  ontside, 
he  was  somewhat  influenced  by  the  fact  that  in  some 
other  slaughter-houses  in  the  town  and  in  the  public 
slaughter-houses  the  same  defect,  if  it  were  a  defect, 
existed.  Although  the  witnesses  agreed  that  it  would 
be  better  outside,  he  did  not  think  that  the  fact  of  its 
being  inside  rendered  the  premises  unsuitable.  In 
regard  to  the  <*  midden/'  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  had  been  so  used  as  to  be  offensivoi  and  if  he 
were  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  other 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  refuse  from  the  slaughter- 
house than  by  heaping  it  up  in  the  "  midden  **  and 
allowing  it  to  remain  there  for  a  week,  he  should  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  slaughter-house  was  not 
suitable  in  consequence  of  there  not  being  in  connection 
with  it  proper  appliances  for  the  storage  of  refuse. 
Nobody,  however,  had  suggested  a  better  means  of 
storing  the  refuse.  The  real  complaint  was  that  it  was 
not  carried  away,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  premises  to  prevent  or  hinder  the 
carrying  away  of  the  refuse.  Any  slaughter-house, 
however  suitable  for  its  purpose  and  however  excellent 
its  appliances,  would  probably  be  injurious  if  the  refuse 
were  not  properly  cleared  away,  and  he  observed  from 
the  bye-laws  of  the  corporation  that  proper  provision 
had  been  made  with  reference  to  the  carrying  away  of 
refuse.  He  wished  to  draw  a  great  distinction  between 
the  improper  use  of  the  premises  and  the  unsuitability 
of  the  place  itself.  As  the  proper  means  of  managing 
the  slaughter-house  seemed  to  rest  in  the  removal  of  the 
refuse,  and,  as  there  was  nothing  in  the  construction  of 
the  premises  to  prevent  its  being  properly  removed,  he 
did  not  think  that  the  fact  that  the  refuse  had  not  been 
removed  as  quickly  and  rapidly  as  it  might  have  been  was 
any  reason  why  the  slaughter-house  should  be  considered 
an  unsuitable  place.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
therefore,  upon  the  whole  of  the  facts  laid  before  him,  that 
tbe  slaughter- bo  use  was  not  unsuitable  for  tho  purposes 
of  a  slaughter-house,  although  he  did  find,  as  a  fact,  that 
the  <'  midden"  had  been  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
rise  to  an  effluvium  which  must  certainly  have  been  liable 
to  occasion  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Another  point  with  which  he  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  deal  was  as  to  whether  a  judicial 
duty  had  been  cast  upon  the  corporation,  and  that 
accordingly  they  could  not  revoke  the  appellant's  licence 
without  hearing  his  case.  This  was  purely  a  matter  of 
law.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  order 
revoking  the  licence  must  be  set  aside,  and  therefore  he 
did  not  think  fit  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  act 
of  the  corporation  was  a  judicial  act  or  not.  If  Mr. 
Mellor  should  ask  for  a  case  on  this  point  he  should  be 
willing  to  give  him  every  opportunity.  His  order, 
however,  was  to  set  aside  the  order  revoking  the  licence, 
and  allow  the  appeal  with  costs. 


SANITARY  ASSOCIATION   OP 
SCOTLAND. 

EXAMINATION  FOR   SANITARY  INSPECTOR'S 
CERTIFICATE. 
Glasgow,  January  14,  1890. 
Examiners.— T.   G.   Nasmyth,   M.D..  D.Sc. ;    P   Caldwell 
Smith,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H,CaTnb. ;  P.  Ptfk,  Esq.,  Sanitary  In- 
spector, Glasgow ;  Geo.  A.  I>,  Mackat,  Esq.,  Sanitary  Inspector, 
Edinburgh. 

Station  1.— What  are  the  chief  duties  of  a  sanitary  inspector 
er  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867  ?  Give  a  risum^  of 
the  principal  sections  referring  to  those  duties,  naming  the 
sections. 

Anfieer. — Sect.  8  empowers  the  local  authority  to  appoint  sani- 
tary inspectors  who  shall  also  be  inspectors  of  common  lodging- 
houses.  It  also  authorises  the  makin^r  of  bye-laws  for  regulating 
their  duties  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bonrd  of  supervision. 
Sect.  17  authorises  the  sanitary  inspector  to  demand  admission 
to  any  premises  (which  includes  landfl,  buildings.  Mtructures  of 
any  kind,  streams,  lakes,  drains,  ditches,  or  places  o])eu,  'overed, 
or  enclosed,  &c.)   where  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  be- 


lieving that  nuisance  exists.  By  sect.  36  he  is  authorised  tc> 
seise  and  destroy,  after  order  obtained  from  sheriff  or  magistrate, 
unwholesome  meat,  poultry,  fish,  flesh,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
found  in  his  district.  Sect,  to  prohibits  offensive  works,  such  as 
blood  boiling,  bone  boiling,  tauning,  slaughtering  of  cattle,  &c.r 
soap  boiler,  skinner,  tallow  meltar,  tripe  boiler,  or  other  sack 
works  injurious  to  health,  without  the  consent  of  the  local 
authority.  Sections  39  to  43  describe  the  powers  and  pro- 
oadure  necessary  for  providing  hospitals,  removal  of  patients,, 
disinfection  of  houses,  &c.,  and  interment  of  dead  bodies.  Sect. 
44,  r^ulations  for  houses  let  in  lodgings,  enforcement  of  privy 
or  water-closet  accommodation  therein,  ao.  Sections  4s,  40, 47, 
relate  to  ondergroond  or  cellar  dwellings.  Sections  48,  49,  50, 
provide  penalties  for  exposure  of  infectious  person  in  any  public- 
conveyance,  any  street,  public  place,  or  for  letting  any  house  to- 
person  suffering  from  infectious  disorder.  Sections  59  to  70 
comprise  instructioBS  as  to  the  method  of  registration  and 
inspection  of  common  lodging-houses,  and  the  penalties  for 
breach  of  the  rejn^tions  there  anent.  Clauses  71  to  93  relate  to 
drainage  and  water  supply. 

Previous  to  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867,  tbe  oiScer 
of  the  local  authority  under  the  Nuisance  Removal  Acts  was 
styled  the  "  Inspector  of  Nuisances,"  and  tbe  primary  object  of 
his  appointment  was  to  discover  uid  remove  nuisances  injurious 
to  health,  Ac.  For  this  purpose  he  must  periodically  Inspect 
every  i>ortion  of  his  district,  and  nolify  to  the  authors  of  the 
nuisance  accordingly,  asking  tbat  the  nuisance  be  removed  or 
abated,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  failing  to  obtain  this  should 
report  the  case  to  the  1o<ml1  authority  for  prosecution.  He 
should  keep  complete  records  of  his  work,  attend  all  the  meet- 
ings of  the  local  authority,  and  transmit  to  the  board  of  supsr< 
vision  the  statutory  reports  required  by  them.  The  mitigation 
and  suppression  ot  infectious  disease  in  bis  district  is  another 
important  port  of  his  duties.  This  should  be  carried  out  by 
active  visitation  in  cases  of  epidemic  for  the  purposes  of  isolating 
or  removing  to  hospital  in  certain  cases  infected  patients,  the 
disinfection  of  apartments,  clothing,  &c..  an«l  the  prevention 
where  possible  of  children  out  of  infected  nouses  from  attending 
school,  Ac. 

Question  9.— Define  what  constitutes  a  nuiaance  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act. 

iln«ir«r. — Ihe  definition  is  given  in  sect.  16,  as  follows:— 
(a.)  Any  insufficiency  of  sixe.  defect  of  structure,  defect  of  venti- 
lation, want  of  repair  or  proi>er  drainage,  or  suitable  water-closet 
or  privy  accommodation,  or  cesspool,  and  any  other  matter 
or  circumstance  rendering  any  inhabited  house,  building,  pre- 
mises, or  part  thereof,  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  or  im- 
fit  for  human  habitation  or  use.  (h.)  Any  pool,  watercourse,  ditch, 
gutter,  drain,  sewer,  privy,  urinal,  cesspool  or  ashpit,  so  foul  as 
to  be  injurious  to  health,  or  any  well,  or  other  water  supply  used 
as  a  beverage,  or  in  the  preparation  of  human  food,  the  water  of 
which  is  so  tainted  witn  impurities  or  otherwise  unwholesome 
as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  persons  using  it,  or  calculated 
to  promote  or  aggravate  epidemic  disease,  (c.)  Any  stable,  byre, 
pig-st^e,  or  other  building  in  which  any  animal  or  animals  are 
kept  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  injurious  to  health,  (d.)  Any 
accumulation  or  deposit  of  manure  or  other  offensive  matter 
witbin  fifty  3rards  of  any  dwelling-house,  within  the  limits  of 
any  burgb,  or  wherever  situated,  if  injurious  to  health,  or  any 
accumulation  of  police  manure  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
municipal  boundaries  of  any  burgh  (excepting  the  city  of 
Glasgow),  or  any  accumulation  of  dejKwite  from  ashpits  or 
manure  from  town  or  village  laid  nearer  than  fifty  yaras  to  a 
public  or  parish  road,  or  dwelling-house,  (e.)  Any  work,  manu- 
factory, trade,  or  business  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  so  conducted  as  to  be  offensive  or  injurious  to 
health,  or  any  collection  of  bones  or  rags  injiirious  to  health. 
(/.)  Any  house,  or  pai-t  of  a  house  so  over-crowded  as  to  be  danga'* 
ous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  (y.)  Any  factory, 
workshop,  or  workplace  not  under  the  operation  of  any  general 
Act  for  the  regulation  of  factories  or  bakenouses,  and  not  kept  in 
a  cleanly  state,  or  not  veotUated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
harmless,  as  far  as  practicable,  any  gases,  vapours,  dust,  or  other 
impurities  senerated  in  tbe  course  of  the  work  carried  on 
therein,  and  injurious  or  dangerous  to  the  health  of  persona 
employed  therein,  or  any  such  factory,  workshop,  or  workplace 
as  IS  so  over-crowded,  while  work  is  carried  on  therein,  as  to  be 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  tiiose  employed  therein, 
(h.)  Any  fire-place,  or  furn&ce  which  does  not  as  tar  as  practicable 
consume  the  smoke  arising  from  the  combustible  matter  used  in 
such  fire-place  or  furnace,  and  is  used  within  any  burgh,  for 
working  entrines  by  steam,  or  in  any  mill,  factory,  dyehonse, 
brewery,  bakehouse,  or  cas  work,  or  in  any  manufaotoxr  or  trade 
process  whatsoever.  ({.)  Any  chimney  (not  being  the  chimney  of 
a  private  dwelling-house)  sending  fortn  smoke  so  as  to  be  in- 
jurious to  health.  ( j.)  Any  churchyard,  cemetery,  or  place  of 
sepulture,  so  situated  or  so  crowded  with  bodies,  or  otherwise  ho 
conducted  as  to  be  offensive  or  injurious  to  health. 

Question  3.  —  Describe  your  action  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  when  you  wish  to  take  a  sample  for  analysis,  until 
the  same  is  in  the  public  analyst's  hands.  . 

Answer.— When  an  inspector  makes  a  purchase  he  should,  la 
order  to  comply  with  decisions  of  iudges  in  Scotland,  have  a 
witness  to  corroborate  his  actions  when  the  cose  is  brought  into 
court.  After  paving  for  the  sample,  he  should  inform  tbe  seller 
that  it  is  for  analysis  by  the  public  analyst,  ^nd  offer  to  *^»fj* 
into  three  portions,  viz. :  one  for  the  seller,  one  for  the  analyst, 
and  the  other  for  retention  by  the  inspector.  If  the  seller 
declines  this  offer  the  whole  iK>rtionKsh»^d-be  sealed  with  an 
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oiBcial  stamp,  and  transmittod  with  an  order  for  analyds  direct 
to  the  public  analyst,  who  divides  into  two  portions,  giving  the 
inspector  one.  In  eases  where  the  sample  is  divided,  the  in- 
spector's portion  reqoires  to  he  produced  in  court  when  neces- 
sarj  or  required.  Samples  shomd  be  all  numbered,  initialed, 
dated,  and  kept  under  look  and  key  whilst  ia  the  inspector's 
possession. 

(iue$Uon  4. — What  do  you  mean  by  constant  and  intermittent 
water  supply?  What  are  the  disadvantages  of  each  and  what 
theadyantairoa?  How  would  you  lessen  waste  of  water  in  dis- 
tribution? 

Jnmrrr.— A  constant  supply  means  a  uniform  pressure,  fi^^ing 
a  sufficient  supply  at  all  nours  of  the  day  or  night.  An  inter- 
mittent supply  on  the  other  hand  is  where  the  householders  or 
others  requmiog  the  water  can  only  obtain  it  at  stated  hours  or 
for  a  short  period  daily,  necessitating  their  storing  it  in  tanks, 
dstems,  Ac. 

The  onlr  disadvantage  arising  from  a  constant  supply  is  that 
wei^  or  defective  pipes,  flttin^rs,  &c.,  may  cause  leieukages  ani 
waste.  The  advant^ses  of  the  constant  supply  are  only  too 
manifest  in  its  being  &ee  from  pellution  by  gases  generating  in 
the  pipes,  corrosion  of  the  pipes,  uid  which  would  occur  more  or 
less  where  the  supply  is  intermittent. 

To  check  waste  in  the  pipes  it  is  necessary  to  place  waste 
meters  on  the  various  sections. 

Question  6. — ^What  are  the  various  forms  of  water-closets  in 
use?  Point  out  their  defects.  Describe  in  full  the  form  of 
water-closets  yon  would  advise  for  public  schools  and  institu- 
tions. 

iliwmr.— There  are  the  cottage,  hopper  pan,  Bramah,  valve, 
and  wash-out,  hut  the  two  common  forms  of  water-closets  may  be 
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denominated  the  pan  closets,  and  the  flush-out  closets.  There 
are  various  modifications  of  theee  forms.  The  pan  closet  is  sup- 
posed to  have  always  a  quantity  of  water  lyiutr  in  its  cavity,  but 
it  frequently  (it  may  be  said  too  frequently)  gets  perforated, 
retaining  a  very  small  amount,  if  any.  Another  objection  to  the 
pan  closet  is  that  the  soil  (unless  where  there  is  a  powerful  and 
efficient  flush)  adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  inside  the 
hasin  beneath,  causingr  offensive  odours.  The  flush-out  system, 
on  the  other  hand,  acts  directly  on  the  soU  in  the  basin,  and  if 


T'roperly  constructed  should  leave  not  the  slightest  odour  after  a 
flush. 

For  schools  and  institutions  I  would  recommend  trough  desets 
in  strong  lireclay,  with  patent  automatic  flushing  tank  (such  as 
Field's)  acting  on  both  sides  and  end  of  trough. 


Qtiesition  6.— What  mean<i  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  air 
from  sewers  entering  into  a  house  ?  Illustrate  yoiu*  answer  by 
sketches  if  possible. 

Anaver.—in  order  to  prevent  the  gases  or  air  from  the  drains 
getting  into  the  houses,  an  improved  ventilating  trap  of  the 
modern  pattern  should  be  inserted  a  few  feet  from  the  outside 
wall,  and  provided  with  a  ventilating  gratiu)?  (see  sketch).    The 
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soil-pipe  should  bo  carried  up  above  the  ridge  of  roof,  full  bore, 
and  clear  of  windows.  Some  sanitary  engineers  recommend  the 
pipe  to  be  left  open  at  top,  whilst  others  say  it  should  have  a 
ventilating  cowl,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance. 
All  bouse  drains  should,  if  i>oBsible,  be  laid  outside  the  house, 
and  the  drains  of  each  house  should  join  the  sewer,  independent 
of  the  drainage  of  any  other  adjoining  houses  or  tenements. 
The  sink,  bath,  and  lavatory  waste  pipes,  and  rain  conductors 
should  be  separate  from  the  soil-pipe,  and  trapped  and  ventilated 
independently  before  being  connected  to  the  house  drain. 

To  keep  everything  safe,  the  smoke  test  should  be  periodically 
applied  for  the  purpese  of  revealing  nuy  leakages  or  defects  in  the 
workmanship  or  principle  of  construction. 

Question  7.— Describe  the  dry-earth  system.  What  soils  are 
most  useful  ?  To  what  cases  is  it  applicable  ?  How  would  you 
deal  with  the  slop  waters  ? 

iliwriror.— Dry -earth  closets  are  fitted  with  hoppers  wrought 
automatically  by  the  pan  receiving  a  supply  of  earth,  about  i  lb., 
to  mix  with  the  excreta  on  each  occasion  it  is  used,  a  1  :ver  from 
the  seat  communicating  with  the  hopper.  Dry  soils,  of  a  rich 
mouldy  character,  are  preferable,  but  wood  charcoal  and  sawdust 
are  frequently  used  inst«id.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  the 
manure  has  not  the  value  of  the  others  for  agriculttural  purposes. 
The  dry-closet  system  is  best  suited  for  country  districts,  coast 
towns,  and  places  where  an  extensive  water  supply  system  has 
not  been  introduced.  The  slops  should  not  be  mixed  with  the 
contents  of  the  dry  closets,  and  must  be  dealt  with  like  ordinary 
drainage,  according  to  the  circumstances  or  ponition  of  house. 
If  possible  it  should  run  through  perforated  orain  tiles  on  to  a 
garden  or  field  adjoining  the  house. 

Quention  8.— How  many  cubic  feet  of  breathing  space  would 
you  allow  to  each  inmate  of  a  dwelling  ? 
A  room  measures  8  feet  6  inches  by  11  feet  4  inches  by  9  foot 
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3  inches  in  height.     What  is  the  cubic  space  and  how  many 
persons  would  it  be  fitted  to  accommodate  ? 

Antwer.-  It  contains  891  cubic  feet  i  in.  For  dwelling-houses 
300  cubic  feet  is  considered  the  minimum.  But  there  is  a  general 
concensus  of  opinion  amongst  those  qualined  to  judge  that  this 
is  too  low,  and  that  the  minimum  should  be  raised  to  400.  The 
room  in  question  would  accommodate  two  adults  and  one  juvenile 
at  the  minimum  rate. 

♦ 

PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS  ON  SANI- 
TARY SUBJECTS  PUBLISHED  SINCE 
JANUARY  15,  1890. 

{To  be  had  of  Messrs.  P.  S.  Kino  &  Son,  5,  Kinff 
'Street,  Westminster,  S.  W.) 

**  Fever." — Dr.  Parsons's  Report  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  the  recent  Prevalence  of  *'  Fever  "  io 
the  Bedlingtonshire  Urban  Sanitary  Di.strict,  and  on 
the  general  Sanitary  Condition  of  that  District. 
(No.  60)  6d. 

Measles. — Mr.  Spear's  Report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  npon  Epidemic  Prevalence  of  Measles  in 
the  Staffordshire  Potteries  in  1888-89.  (No. 
49) Ib.  3d. 

Navy  Health. — Statistical  Report  for  the  vear  1888. 

Is.  lOd. 

Poor  Law  Relief. — Index  to  the  Report  and  Kvidonce 
of  Lords'  Committee  of  1888  on  Poor  Law  Re- 
lief      Is.  4d. 


LOCAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Kayor  of  Bangor  has  ^ven  £500  towards  the  Hospital  for 
Infectious  Diseases,  as  a  New  Tear's  gift. 

Thb  death-rate  of  Wolverhampton  daring  1889  waitf  20*3  per 
x,ooo»  and  the  zymotic  rate  2*3,  against  3*28,  the  annual  average 
of  the  previous  ten  years. 

Salpobd  is  to  have  a  new  infections  diseases  hospital,  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  £50,000.  The  building  will  include  three 
Bi>aciou8  pavilions,  affordiog  accommodation  for  144  bedg. 

South  LrrrLETON  Water  Supply.— The  Evesham  Bural  Sani- 
tary Authority  has  called  in  Mr.  J.  E.  Willcox,  C.E.,  of  Birming- 
ham, to  report  as  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  for  South  Littleton. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

Adaks,  Matthew  Algernon,  F.E.C.8.Eng.,  M.,  L.P.A.,  P.C.S., 
&c.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  OfBcer  of  Health  and 
Public  Vaccinator  to  the  Borough  of  Maidstone. 

Abbuckle,  Hugh  Wight,  M.D.Aberd.,  L.F.P.S.Glasgow,  has 
been  re-appoiuted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Thome 
Biural  Sanitary  Authority. 

Clauke,  Arthur,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng..  L.S.A.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Street  Urban 
Samtary  Autliority. 

Dryland,  John  Winter,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.M..  L.S.A.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Kettering  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority. 

Ellis,  Hyacinth  D'Arcy,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  T..B.C.P.Ediu.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Brierley  Hill 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  G.  Ashmead,  L.K.C.P., 
L.K.C.S.Edin.,  deceased.    Salary  £io  per  aiinutu. 

OiBBBS.  Cuthbert  Chapman,  M.B.Abefd.,  CM.,  L.K.C.P.Lond., 
of  Surbiton,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 
the  Kiugston  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Dr.  Price  Jones, 
deceased. 

Gibson.  James,  M.B.Glas.,  CM.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Greetland  Urban  Sanitary  District, 
viw  J.  V.  C  Denning,  L.K.Q.CP..  &c.,  resisfued. 

Gbat,  W.  G.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.B.CP.Edin.,  Ac.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Holsworthy  Bural 
Sanitary  Authority.    Salary,  £30  per  annum. 

Kempe.  Arthur,  M.D.Brux.,M.B.C.  P.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Healtli  to  the  Budleigh  Salterton  Urban  Sanitary 
Authoritv. 

Hanlbt.  J.  H.  H.,  M.B.,  B.CCantab.,  D.F.H.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  We^t  Bromwich  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  vice  John  Manley.  resigned. 

MiLME,  Thomas,  M.A.Aberd.,  M.D.,  M.B.  and  CM.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Borough  of 
Accrington. 

MuiL,  William,  M.  D.  Aberd.,  M.B.  and  CM.,  has  ht^en  reappointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  f « r  tbe  Kirkby-Moorside  Kural 
Sanitary  Authority. 

Osbobn,  Frank  Charles,  L.B.CS.Edin.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  UrUm  Sanitary 
District  of  Bognor.    Salary  £52  los. 


Pbbcival,  Joseph  Mumford,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Ci^  of  Chichester. 

Pbati',  John  Wyatt.  L.B.CP.Edm.,  L.M..  M.B.C.S.£ng.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Wivelisooxnbe 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

Skbivsuire,  Frederic  William,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S^,  has  been 
re-ai)pointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Morpeth  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority. 

Stkes.  WUiiam,  L.B.CP.Edin.,  L.M.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Mexborouc^ 
Urban  Sauitary  Authority. 

Thompson,  Wesley  H.,  M.D.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Othcer  of  Health  to  the  Quarry  Bank  Local  Board,  at  a 
salary  of  £30  per  annum,  vico  Dr.  Ashmead,  deceobcd. 

Tu&NEB,  Frederick,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-apjpointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Htalth  to  the  Buxton  Urban  fonitazy 
District. 

Wellbura,  Edgar,  L.B.CP.Edin.,  L.B.CS.Edin.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Sowerby  Bridge 
lx>cal  iioard  of  Health,  vice  Dr.  J.  S.  Horsfall.  Salary  £jo 
per  annum. 

Poor-Law  Medical  Officers. 

Babrbtt,  Jos^h  William,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  to  the  Workhouse  King's  Lynn  for 
three  years. 

Barton,  George  H.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.B.CP.Edin.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  7th  Disi  net  of  the  Lincoln 
Union.    Salary  £15  |>er  annum. 

BosTOCJE,  A.  S.,  M.U.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Westhampnett  Workhouse. 

Bombay,  Albert  Gunnislake,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.£ng.. 
L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Calstock 
District  of  the  Tavistock  Union. 

Cockey,  Edmund  Percival,  M.B.C.S.Eng..  M.B.Lond.,  M.D.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  8tli  District  of  the 
Chelmsford  Union. 

CoNNow,  William  G.,  L.K.Q.CP.Irel.,  L.M.,  L.B.CS.IreL,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  Bedteld  District  of 
the  Hoxne  Union. 

Cbook,  Arthur,  L.h.CP.Lond.,M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  for  the  4th  District  of  the  Norwich  Union,  viot 
Darid  S.  Penrioe,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  resigned. 

Earle,  Wslter  George,  M.B.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.  Prelim.  Sci.  (M.B.) 
Lend.,  has  Iwen  appointed  Medical  Officer  fur  the  East  Dis- 
trict of  the  Bingham  Union,  vice  H.  G.  U.  Monk,  M.K.C.S., 
L.6.A.,  resigned. 

EowABus,  Frank.  L.B.CP.Edin.,  ft  L.M.,  L.F.P.S.Glasgow,  k 
L.M.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the 
Dux  ord  District  of  the  Linton  Union,  vice  Frederic  Prince, 
M.B.C8.,  L.S.A.,  resigned. 

FowLEB.  Thomas  Webb,  L.B.C.P.Lond-,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A., 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  ist  District  of 
the  Coventry  Union. 

Fox,  Herbert.  S\BrC.S.,  L.B.C.P.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  to  the  Stainlaud  District  of  the  Siaiuland-with-OId 
Lindley  Union. 

Gabe,  John  Bees,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  tbe  3rd  District 
of  the  Holi  om  Union. 

George,  B.  Julyan,  M.B.,  CM.Edin.,  has  been  appointed 
Medic&l  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  for  the  No.  i  District 
of  the  Bodmin  Union,  vice  C  Williams,  L.B.CP.  &  8.Edin.» 
L.S.A. ,  rcsiimed. 

Gbayxlt,  Harry,  M.B.CS.Emr.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed 
Met  n«  til  <  u.cer  for  No.  i  District  of  the  Steyning  Union. 

Gbat,  W.  G.,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.B.CP.Edin.,  4c.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  No.  4  and  < 
Districts  of  the  Holsworthy  Union,  at  a  salary  of  £a8  5s.  and 
£35  1 5s.  per  annum  respectively. 

Griffitb,  Alfred  Leete.  M.D.,  Ac,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  Kensal  Town  DisWct, 
Chelsea  Parish.    Salare  £  i  ao  and  1  ees. 

HiLLYER,  W.  Henry,  M.B.C.S.,  L.B.CP.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  No.  6  District  of  the  St.  Neot  s  Union. 

Ho.MES,  F.  D.,  L.B.CP.Edin.,  F.B.CS.Edin.,  L.P.P.S.Gtas., 
bas  been  appointed  Deputy  Medical  Officer  to  the  Duffield 
District  of  tbe  Belper  bnion  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

HoRSFALi.,  Thomas,  M.K.CS.Kng.,  L.6.A.,  has  beeni^pointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Bedale  District  of  the  Leybum  Union. 

Humphrey,  Charles  Beyer,  L.B.CP.,  L.B.C.S.  and  L.M.Edin., 
&c.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  7th  (Horsmon- 
den)  District  of  the  Tonbridge  Union. 

Ironside,  James,  M.B.Aberd.,  and  CM.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Parochial  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  Laurence- 
kirk, Kincardineshire. 

Johnstone,  John  McC,  M.B.,  CM.Glasgow,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Medical  Officer  to  tbe  Govan  Poorhouse  and  Asy- 
lum,   ICC  W.  G.  PretseJl,  M.B.,  resigned. 

Laird,  Thomas,  M.B.,  M.S.GIas.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Offici/r  for  the  Soothill  Upper  District  of  the  Dewsboty 
Union. 

Lano,  G.,  M.B.CS.Eng.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Medical 
Superintendent  of  St.  Pancras  Intlmiary. 

LooAN,  Thomas,  M.D.Aberd.,  L.F.P.G.Glas..  has  been  anpoint«d 
Me<Ucal  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  for  No.  a  District, 
North  Brierley  Union,  vice  H.  A.  Warburton,  M.B.CUi.£ng., 
L.S.A.,  resumed. 

Maclsnnan,  William,  M.B.,  CM.,  has  been  appointed  PnUie 
Vaccinator  at  the  Glasgow  Western  Iniirmarj,  vie*  D.  0. 
McVaU,  M.U.,  retired. 
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Mamiko.    Prank   B.,    L.K.Q.C.P.Irel.,  L.B.C.S.I..    has  been 

appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  No.  9 

Lhrtnct  of  the  Barnstaple  Union.    Salary  £90  and  extras. 
Matosoh,  F.,  M.B.Edin..  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to 

the  Eastern  District  of  the  Westminster  Union.    Sahiry  £100 

per  annum. 
Mellsr,  C.  Booth,  L.B.C.P.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  to  the  Bonvilstone  District  of  the 

Cardiff  Union.    Salarj  £45  per  annum. 
MiLBUMi,  P  Le  Pevre,  M.E.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  reappointed 

Medical  Officer  to  the  4th  District  of  the  Holbom  Union. 
MiTCHBLL,  Charles  Joseph  Carter,  M.B.Brux.,  M.R.C.a,  L.S.A., 

has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for  Districts  5  and  6  of 
•     7  *^"^  °*  Birmingham,  at  a  salary  of  £400  per  annum, 

vtce  J.  B.  £aye. 
^OM,  J.  H.,  L.B.C.P.,  L.E.C,S.Edin.,  Ac.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  Feckenham 

^strict  of  the   Alcester   Union,  vice  John   Bobert  Nunn, 

M.E.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A. 
Muii^  WiUiam,  M.D.,  M.B..  C.M.Aberd..  has   been  apiwinted 

Mescal   Officer,   and  Medical   Officer   to    the  Workhouse, 

Kirkby  Moorside,  vice  Arthur  Wood,  L.S.A.    Salary  £51  per 

annum. 
Newman   Horace  Townsend,  A.B..  M.B.,  M.D.Dub.,  L.B.C.8., 

Ac.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vacci- 

nator  to  the  Audlem  District  of  the  Nantwich  Union. 
Uatbs,  John  Harrison.  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  has  been 

appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  10th  District  of  the  Dews- 

bury  Union.    Salary  £15  per  annum  and  extras. 
Peoi^b,  D.  v.,  M.D.,  Ac.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to 

toe  Shirland  District  of  the  Chesterfield  Union,  at  a  salary  of 

£17  per  annum. 
^*^J^^'   James,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 

Officer  to  the  Br^  and   Bathmichael   Dispensary   of  the 

Bathdown  Union. 
Rbtkll,  QeorKe  T.,  M.B.C.S.Enp.,  L.B.C.P.Edin..  has  been  ap- 

pomted  Medical  Officer  to  the  Buckland  Monachoram  Dis- 

triot  of  the  Tavistock  Union. 
BiSDOH,  G.  Owen,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.eng.,  L.S.A.,  has 

been  appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  for 

the  and  District  of  the  Wells  Union. 
BoBWspir,  J.  H.,  M.B.,  CM.,  F.F.P.S.Glas.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  to  the  Wendom  Sub-District  of  the  Helston 

Union. 
BoBiKsOK.Thomas  H.,  M.B.Edin.,  CM.,  has  been  appointed  Medi- 

cal  Officer  for  the  Wendron  Sub-District  of  Helston  Union, 
Sauhdbjis,  Alfred  M..M. A.,  M.B.,  CM..  D.P.H.,  has  been  ap- 

^inted  Medical  Officer  to  the  Parochial  Board  of  Birsay  and 

Harray,  at  a  salary  of  £18  168.,  exclusive  of  medicine. 
SK41UBIBA,  Henry  James.  M.B.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has   been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  for  No.  3  District  of  the  City  of 

London  Union. 
Smabt,  a.,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  M.B.C.S.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 

Otfacer  for  the  6th  District  of  the  Maidstone  Union. 
SOCTHKT,  Albert  James,  M.B.C8.Enff.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-ap- 

f>mted  Medical  Officer  to  the  Colnbrook  District  of  the 
ton  Union. 

Stbbe,  Adam  William  Thorbum.  M.E.CS.Eng.,  M.B.CP., 
I'-^.A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Penzance 
Union  Workhouse,  Madron,  salary  £35  per  annum ;  and  Medi- 
cal Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  No.  i  District  of  the  Pen- 
zance  Union,  salary  £15  per  annum  and  extra  operation  fees. 

.Stbvbks,  Percy  Eichard,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C8.Entr.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Benenden  District  of 
the  Cranbrook  Union.    Salary  £43  per  nnnum. 

Tatlob,  L.  A.,  M.B.C.S.Enjr.,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  D.P.H.Lond.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Pubhc  Vaccinator  for  the 
Kmgswinford  No.  4  A  a  Districts  of  the  Stourbridge  Union. 
vice  G.  AshmeaJ,  M.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.Edin..  deceased,  at  a 
salary  of  £50  per  annum  and  fees. 

TUBHBB.F.  H..  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  for  the  Capel  District  of  the  Samford  Union. 

Vebkok,  William,  L.B.C.P.Edin..  M.B.CS.Bng.,  has  been  ap- 
ppiiited  Medical  Officer  tor  the  Saxstead  District  of  the 
Hoxne  Union. 

Watsoh.  W.  L,  M.B.Lond.,  M.B.CS.Eng.,  has  been  appointed 
temporary  Medical  Officer  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Brighton  Union,  vice  J.  H.  Bo48.  M.D.Glasgow,  deceased. 

WOLVEBsoir,  Thomas.  L.B.CP.Edin.,  M.RJC^.Eng.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  for  No.  a  District  of  the  Wolver- 
hampton  Union. 

'W^WOHT,  Bowland  Hill,  M.D.,  M.S.Edin.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  for  the  No.  4  (Cheswardine)  District  of  the 
Drayton  Union.    Salary  £ai  and  the  usual  fees. 

Inspectors  of  Nuisances. 

Axos,  J.  Amos,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 
the  Erith  Urban  Sanitary  District  of  the  Dartford  Union, 
vice  W.Egerton, 

Babkaclk,  James,  re-appointed  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the 
Oranthnm  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

BoTCTB,  William,  Cert.Mem.San.In8t.,  Inspector  of  the  Strand 
Board  of  Works,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
to  the  Poplar  Board  of  Works,  at  a  salary  of  £130  per  annum, 
increasing  £5  per  year  to  £185. 

BvxTOtf ,  John,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Sur- 
veyor, Inspector  of  Buildings  and  Common  Lodging  Houses, 
Superintendent  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  Ac,  to  the  Malton  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority.    Salary  £90  per  annum. 

CiROOHAK,  T.  A.,  has  been  appointed  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the 
Buxton  Local  Board. 


Dbabden,  Henry,  re-appointed  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the  Bipon 
Urbau  Sanitary  District. 

FoAD,  C,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the 
Poplar  Board  of  Works,  at  a  salary  of  36s.  per  week. 

Fyles.  John,  of  Liverpool,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Sanitary 
Inspector  to  the  Smethwick  Local  Board,  at  an  annual  salary 
of  £75. 

GiLLiA,  William  Thomas,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nui- 
sances to  the  Neale  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  a  salary  of 
£1  los.  per  week. 

HiNDLS,  John,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 
Thurstonland  Urban  Sicuiitary  Authority,  Haddersfleld  Union, 
vice  Mr.  Moss,  resigned. 

HuxpHKiBS,  Thomas,  has  been  re-appointed  Sanitary  Inspector 
to  the  MexboTOUgh  Local  Board. 

Impet,  H.,  has  been  re-api>ointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 
Luton  Town  Council. 

Jolly,  James,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Ac., 
to  the  Fylde  Bural  Sanitary  Authority.  Salary  £80  per  annum. 

LiKDLBT,  Joseph,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Borough  of  Batley,  Yorks.  Sala^  £130  per  annum, 
rice  A.  Colbeck,  resigned. 

Lowes.  Thomas,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances.  Ac., 
to  the  Morpeth  Sanitary  Authority,  at  a  salary  of  £j5  per 
annum. 

MiKERS,  Bichard  E.,  Begistered  Master  Plumber  of  the  Plumbers' 
Company,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 
Poplar  Board  of  Works,  at  a  salary  of  £130  per  annum,  in- 
creasing £<  per  year  to  £185. 

Moody,  H.  F.,  late  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  Clee-with-Weelsby, 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the 
Borough  of  Grimsby,  at  a  salary  of  £78  per  annum. 

PSABSOM,  John,  has  been  appointed  Sanitary  and  Building  In- 
spector to  the  Corporation  of  Folkestone,  at  a  salary  of  £150 
a  year,  out  of  136  applications. 

Thobold,  S.  E.,  C.E..  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nui- 
sances to  the  Bedditch  Local  Board  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Watt,  William,  Commissioner,  has  been  appointed  Sanitary  In- 
spector for  one  year  to  the  Parish  of  Laurencekirk,  with  no 
salary. 

Teo.  William,  Sanitary  Inspector,  Brighton,  has  been  appointed 
Inspector  of   Nnisances  to  the  Vestry  of   St.  Marylebone 
Parish,  at  a  salary  of  £a  js.  per  week. 
Surveyors. 

Allbn,  Fox  Charles  J.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Surveyor  to 
the  Smethwick  Local  Board,  at  a  salary  of  £^S  per  annum. 

Fboud,  J.  Maynard,  of  Bishopsworth,  has  been  appointed  Sani- 
tarv  Surveyor  for  the  Parish  of  Bedminster,  vice  Mr.  Mark 

Law,  £.,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Northampton- 
ahire  CountyCouncii. 

Middlbvas,  T.  W.,  has  been  re-appointed  Borough  Surveyor  to 
the  Morpeth  Sanitary  Authority,  at  a  saluy  of  £40  per 
annum. 

PowHALi ,  F.  H.,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Middlesex 
CountY  Council,  at  a  salary  of  £300  per  annum. 

Sheldov,  p.  J.,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  of  Main  Boads  to 
the  Essex  County  Council. 

Engineers. 

BiNHiE,  A.  B.,  has  been  appointed  Chief  Engineer  to  the  London 
Counly  Council  at  a  salary  of  £1,500  a  year,  vice  Mr.  Duns- 
combe,  resigned. 

BouLvois,  H.  Percy,  Boroagh  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  Ports- 
mouth, has  been  appointed  City  Engineer  of  Liverpool. 

Cbiiip,  W.  S.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Engineer  to  the 
London  County  Council  at  a  salary  of  £600  a  year. 
Clerks. 

Babhes.  Charles  B.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Guardians 
of  the  Braokley  Union. 

BuBFiELD,  H.  B.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Clerk  in  the 
Guardians'  Offices,  Brighton. 

Hendbrsok,  £.  W.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Wands- 
worth and  Clapham  Board  of  Guardians  at  a  salary  of  £350 
per  annum,  vice  E.  H.  Taylor,  resigned. 

Kent,  George  Charles  (Solicitor),  has  been  appointed  Town  Clerk 
to  the  Longton  Town  Council,  at  a  salary  of  £aoo  per  annum. 

Maudesley,  Mr.,  late  Deputy  Town  Clerk  of  Swansea,  has  been 
appointed  Town  Clerk  of  Dewsbury,  at  a  salary  of  £400  per 
annum. 

MiLLEB,  A.  H.,  has  been  appointed  Deputy  Clerk  to  the  Swansea 
County  Council. 

MoBBiso.v,  G.  A.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Clerk  in  the 
Guardians'  Offices.  Brighton. 

O'CONHOB,  E.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Clerk  in  the  Offices 
of  the  Brighton  Guardians. 

Talbot,  William  M.,  late  Deputy  Town  Clerk  of  Manchester,  has 
been  appointed  Town  Clerk,  vice  Sir  J.  Heron,  £t.,  deceased. 

Walkeb.  G.  E.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Woodbridge 
Guardians,  vice  J.  C  Fisk,  deceased. 

Whittle,  J.  Lyon,  has  been  appointed  Town  Clerk  to  the  War- 
rington Town  Council,  at  a  salary  ot  £joo  per  annum. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

Ash,  Linnington,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  M.B.CS.Eng.,  Medical  Officer 
of  Holsworthy  Bural  Sanitary  District,  and  Medical  Officer 
and  Public  Vaccinator  of  Nos.  4  and  $  Districte  of  the  Union* 
uiyiLiz.t;u  uy  -x^-j  v^  v.^' -x  i-v^ 
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Blackxtt,  Dr.  Cuthbert,  of  Dnrham,  who  has  tilled  the  post  of 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Sural  Sanitary  Anthority  of 

that  District  for  seFersl  years  past,  has  resigned  his  ap- 
pointment. 
Bbook,  W.  H.,  Town  Clerk  to  the  Warrington  Town  Ck>mioil. 
BnnxBT,  Geo.  Bosomworth,L.B.C.P.£din.,  L.M.,  L.F.P.S.Gla8.. 

Medical  Officer  for  the  ist  and  and  Districts  of  Birmingham. 
DAT,  E.  J.,  L.B.C.P.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Benenden  Distriot 

of  Crsnbrook. 
DvKscovBB,  Mr.,  Chief  Engineer  to  the  London  County  Council. 
Easlb,  !L.  M.,  M.D.Edin.,  CM.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Nos. 

4  &  6  Districts  of  the  Boyston  Union. 
Ellis,  H.  D'Aroy,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  Medical  Officer 

for  the   Kingswinford  No.  a  District  of  the  Stourbridge 

Union. 
Enolaitd,  William,  M.D.Edin.,  F.B.C.S.Eng.,  Medical  Officer  of 

WorUkouse,  New  Winchester  Union. 
jAOi^uxs,  Mr.,  surveyor  to  the  St.  Martin's  Vestry. 
KiKKABD,  Thomas  Atherton,   M.B.C.S.Eng.,   L.S.A.,   Medical 

Officer  for  the  Highworth  District  of  the  SUgh worth  and 

Swindon  Uidon. 
Shbldov,   p.   J.,   Borough   Surveyor  to  the   Corporation   of 

Buralem. 
Smbsth,  H.  G.,  M.B.Dub.,  B.C.L.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  to 

the  Salford  Infirmary. 
Smithson,  G.  W.,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  and  Surveyor  to  the 

Malton  Local  Boaro. 
Tatlor,  Mr.,  Clerk   to  the   Guardians  of  Wandsworth   and 

Clapham. 
Wood,  Arthur.  L.S.A.,  District  Medical  Officer  and  Medical 

Officer  of  Workhouse  Kirkby  Moorside. 


uniform.  Canvassing  will  disqualify.  Applications,  ttatin|^ 
age,  which  muat  not  exceed  $i  years,  should  be  endorsed 
«*  Sanitary  Inspector,"  and  sent  to  Georse  J.  AtUnson,  Bn., 
Town  Clerk,  Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool,  not  later  than  the 
18th  instant. 

AccovHTAVT  in  Town  Clerk's  Offioe.  Bef eranoe  essentiaL  Sjjsry 
£100  per  annum.  Applications  to  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

Etf  enrxKB.— The  Municipality  of  Bangoon  requires  the  lemoeft 
of  an  Engineer.  SoJary  Bs.  1,000  per  mensem,  rising  ta 
Bs.  1,500,  by  annual  increments  of  Bs.  100  per  mraflem. 
Applications  received  up  to  noon  of  April  7.  J.  Short, 
Secretary,  Bangoon  Municipality. 

IssPBCTOB  OF  NnsANCKS.— The  Vestry  of  St.  Giles's.  Camlier. 
well,  require  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances.  Salary,  £a  $n,veT 
week,  increasing  to  the  maximum  of  £%.  Applications,  natin^ 
age,  ice.,  accompanied  by  not  more  than  three  recent  testi- 
monials, to  be  sent  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Marsden,  Clerk,  Veetij 
Hall,  Camberwell,  by  February  18.  .     «     _v 

Ihspxctob  of  NuiSAircBS.— The  Town  Council  of  the  Baroop 
of  Margate  invite  appUcations  for  the  appointment  of  In- 
spector of  Nuisances.  Must  be  a  qualified  person  who  tu 
passed  the  Sanitary  Institute  examination.  Salary  £100  per 
annum.  Applications,  endorsed  **  Inspector  of  Nuimnoes, 
to  be  received  by  G.  Foord-Kelcey,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk,  1, 
Hawley  Street,  Margate,  not  later  than  February  18. 


VACANCIES. 

D18TBICT  Mbdical  Officeb  abd  Public  Vaccxkatob  required  for 
the    ist   District  of  the  Highworth  and   Swindon  Union. 
Salarv  £70  per  annum  and  fees.     The  Candidate  appointed 
will  nave  to  enter  upon  his  duties  on  March  a^.    Applica- 
tions, endorsed  "  Application  for  Medical  Officer  and  Public 
Vaccinator,"  should  be  sent  in  addressed,    "Clerk  to  the 
Guardians,  Swindon,"  on  or  before  February  aa. 
Bbbidxnt  Medical  Assistant  required  at  the  City  Hospital  for 
Infectious  Diseases,  Newcastle-upon.Tyne,  for  one  year,  and 
then  subject  to  re-election.    Salary  £<o  per  annum  for  the 
first  year,  and  £70  per  annum  for  the  second  year,  with 
board,  lodging,  and  washing.    Applications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Town  Hall,  New- 
castle,  on  or  before  February  a8. 
SuBTBTOB,   Ac.— The  Aberdare  Local  [Board  of  Health  invite 
applications  for  the  appointment  of  Surveyor  and  Water- 
works Manager  (area  15,137  acres ;  population  ^0,000).  Salary 
£250  per  annum.    A  n  assistant  will  oe  provided  by  the  Board. 
Candidates   must   be  qualified   Surveyors,   and  possess   a 
thorough  and  practical  acquaintance  with  works  of  water 
supply,    sewerage,    drainage,   erection   of   buildings,   road 
mfudng,  x>avinff,  and  other  works  in  connection  with  the  im- 
provement ana  management  of  a  large  Local  Board  Distriot, 
and  be  competent  to  take  charge  and  supervision  of   the 
entire  works  of  water  supply  and  drainage.    Security  in  the 
sum  of  £500  will  be  reqaired.  Ago  between  30  and  44 .  Duties 
of  the  office  will  commence  on  April  i.    Applications  (en- 
dorsed  "Application  for  the  office  of   Surveyor"),  stating 
age,  &c.,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  B.  Orton 
Gery,  Esq.,   Clerk,  Town   Hall,   Aberdare,   on    or  before 
February  30. 
SuBYETOB.— Bequired  a  Surveyor  for  the  Borouffh  of  Burslem,  to 
commence  his  duties  on  March  35,  and  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  them,  and  to  reside  in  the  borough.    Salary  £aoo  per 
annum.    Applications,  with  not  more  than  3  recent  testi- 
monials, endorsed  "Surveyor,"  to  be  sent  to  J.  T.  Powell, 
Esq.,  Town  Clerk,  Bnrslem,  not  later  than  February  19. 
8  UBYBTOBS  (4).— The  Main  Beads  and  Bridges  Committee  of  the 
East  Sussex  County  Council  are  about  to  appoint  four  Dis- 
trict Surveyors  of  Main  Boads  for  the  four  Districts  into 
which  East  Sussex  has  been  divided,  each  containing  about 
100  miles  of  main  road.      Each  District  Surveyor,  will  be 
under  the  County  Surveyor,  and  will  be  reqaired  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  his  duties,  and  to  reside  in  his  district ;  and 
will  have  to  give  security,  and  will  receive  an  annual  salary 
of  £  1 6c.    Canvassing  for  the  office  will  be  considered  a  dis- 
qualification.    Candidates  must  be  between  the  ages  of  35 
and  45  years.    Applications  for  the  appointment,  marked  on 
the  outside  "  District  Surveyor,"  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before 
Monday  March  3,  1800,  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  County 
Council,  County  Hall,  Lewes,  from  whom  particulars  can  be 
obtained  on  application  by  letter.   P.  Merrifield,  Clerk  of  the 
County  Council. 
Sakitabt  Iwspbctobs.— The  Lambeth  Vestry  require  three  duly 
qualified  InBi>ectors   of   Nuisances.      Salary    £i3o  a   year, 
with  uniform  provided.    Address  by  letter,  marked  "  Appli- 
cation for  oflSce  of  Inspector,"  stating  age    (which   must 
not  exceed  40),  qualifications  (particularly  whether  holding 
certificate  of  Sanitary  Institute),  with  copies  of  not  more 
than  three  recent  testimonials,  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Smith,  Clerk, 
Lambeth  Vestry  HaU,  Kennington,   S.E.,  by   Wednesday, 
February  36. 
SAVrrABY  Ikspectob.— The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  require  a 
Distriot  Sanitary  Inspector.    Candidates  must  hold  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Sanitary  Institute.    Wages  338.  per  week,  with 


DEATHS. 

Olattok,  Bichard,  L.E.C.P.Lond..  M.B.C.S.,  L.M.Glas.,  J.P., 

Medical  Officer  to  the  Accrington  District  of  the  HasUngden 

Union. 
DAT,  G.  N.,  Town  Clerk  of  St.  Ives. 
Dbtohald,  Alfred,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  L.M.,  L.B.C.8.,  Medieal  Offi«r 

and  Public  Vaccinator  for  the  Bonvilstone  District  oC  the 

Cardiff  Union. 
EesBTOB,  William,  Surveyor  to  the  Erith  Local  Board. 
BLiWLET,  G .  H.,  Town  Clerk  of  Longton. 
Jacbsoh,  Alfred,  L.B.C.P.Bdin.,  L.E.C.S.Edhi.,  Medical  Oificer 

for  the  Market  Weighton,  No.  a.  District  of  the  Pocklington 

Union. 
Mablkt.  William,  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the  West  HarUepool 

Town  Council.  «_,:.«     1 

BiDiKO,  William,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  iylde  Soni 

Sanitary  District  Fylde  Union. 
Bobbbts,  6irr  Holstok,  L.RC.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.SJ:ng.,  L.8.A., 

Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  for  the  Kensal  Town 

District  of  the  Chelsea  Union.  ^^  ..    , 

Sakdwbll,  Edward,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  L.M.,  M.B.C.S.Eng..MeQicti 

Officer  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Westminster. 
Shabman,  Samuel  Edward,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Seren- 

oaks  Sural  Sanitary  Authority.  .  ^  . 

Walebb,  Dr.  Thomas  0.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Crick  District  of 

the  Bugby  Union. 

LOANS. 

County  Couwcil  op  Lancashibe.— The  County  Council  of  ^ 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  are  prepared  to  accept  Ia»J» 
on  Bond ;  Interest  at  3  per  cent.  Apply,  Henry  Alison,  Eeq., 
County  Treasurer,  Preston. 

Leeds  Cobporation  Thbee  Peb  Cbkt.  Dbbbitture  Stock.— tm 
Corporation  of  Leeds  areprepared  to  receive  Applications 
for  this  Stock  at  per.  For  further  particulars  applj  to 
William  Derry,  Borough  Accountant,  Jjeeds. 

CouiTTT  BOBOUGH  OF  HuDDEBSFiBLD.— The  Corporation  are  pie- 
pared  to  receive  offers  of  Loons  at  short  notice  or  for  atffa 
of  years.  All  communications  to  be  made  to  Samuel  C.  rott», 
Borough  Accountant,  Town  Hall,  Huddersfield. 

BoBOUOB  OF  BuBKLET.— The  Corporation  are  prepared  to  re- 
ceive  Loans  on  Mortgage  at  3  per  cent,  for  periods  of  S»  7' 
or  10  years.    B.  E.  Fox,  Town  Clerk.  . 

Sheffield  Corpobation  Three  Feb  Cent.  Stoce.— Issue  w 
£371,320.— The  Corporation  of  Sheffield  are  prepared  to  re- 
ceive applications  for  the  above  sum  of  Three  Per  CaW- 
Stock  at  par.  Further  particuhurs  of  W.  Fisher  ™*J' 
Begistrar,  Borough  Accountant's  Office,  Bridge  Strw«, 
Sheffield.  „  .,- 

West  Beomwich  Cobpobatiok  Thbee  Pee  Cbkt.  Bedkema^ 
Stock.— Ifsue  £300,000.  Minimum  price  of  issue,  wP** 
cent.— The  Corporation  of  West  Bromwich  are  prepsreo  w 
receive  AppUcations  for  the  above  Stock.  All  P*rt»ciiJ*rs 
of  Wm.  Butterworth,  Eegiatrar,  Town  Hall,  West  Bromwictt. 

Malvebn  Local  Boabd.— This  Board  invite  Tenders  for  a  wjn 
of  £1,300  on  security  of  General  District  Bates,  rei«W^JJ 
equal  annual  instalments  ot  principal  and  interest  comwoea 
in  30  years.  Tenders,  by  February  17,  to  W.  Lambert,  b»4i 
Local  Board  Office,  Malvern. 


CONTRACTS. 


BiCHVOBD  Main  DBAiBAes. 
The  Bichmoud  Main  Drainage  Board  invite  Tenders  for  tteeoii- 
structiou,  in  the  Parishes  of  Bichmond  and  Mortlake.  Surwjvw 
about  j,aoo  lineal  yards  of  concrete  audbrick^x»icrete,saa»o*- 

uiyiLiz.eu  uy  ^>.._j«  ^_/"v^  ~c  n %^ 
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inm  pipe  and  concrete  and  etoneware  pipe  circular  main  inter- 
cepting sewers,  with  nianhelee,  ventOatora,  to.,  and  maintenance 
thereof  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  after  oompletiou. 

Speoiflcationa,  with  bill  of  quantities,  schedole  of  prices,  and 
form  of  Tender,  xaaj  be  obtained  from  the  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  C. 
tf  eUiss,  C.E.,  33a,  Oresliam  House,  Old  Brood  Street,  London, 
E.G. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  "Contract  for  Bichmend  Main 
Drainage,"  must  be  sent  to  the  Clerk,  Mr.  J.  L.  Q.  Powell,  not 
later  than  Monday,  February  34. 

Glasgow  Corpokatiov  Watbbworks. 

The  Glasgow  Corporation  Waterworks  Commissioners  iuTite 
Tenders  for  the  forming  of  5  mUes  56  chains  of  an  intended 
additional  aqueduct  from  Lock  Katrine. 

Ihrawings  may  be  seen,  and  copies  of  specifications,  schedule  of 
quantities,  and  form  of  Tender,  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  Mr.  Gale,  Engineer  to  the  Commissioners,  at  the  nndermen- 
tioned  office. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  *'  Tender  for  Blane  Valley  Contract," 
will  be  received  up  to  the  evening  of  Saturday,  March  i. 
J.  D.  Mabwice,  Town  Clerk, 

Waterworks  Offices,  City  Chambers,  45,  John  Street,  Glasgow. 

CXTT  OF  COVENTBT  WaTBBWOBKS. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Coventry  invite  Tenders  for  the 
construction  of  two  covered  service  reservoirs,  a  cottage,  and 
other  works  at  Coventry. 

Drawings  may  be  inspected,  and  upedfications  and  schedules  of 
quantities  and  form  of  Tender  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
the  City  Surveyor  at  Coventry,  and  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  T.  and 
C.  Hawksl^  Civil  Engineers,  30,  Great  George  Street,  West- 
minster,  S.W. 

Tenders  must  be  delivered  at  the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk,  at 
Coventry,  by  Monday,  February  17. 

CONSTBUCTION  OF  SBWBBAGB  WOBXS. 

The  Sural  Sanitary  Authority  o(  the  Wirral  Union  invite  Ten- 
ders for  the  construction  of  sewerage  worlcs  in  the  Township  of 
Heswell,  Cheshire. 

Plans  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Engineer  to  the  Autho- 
rity, Mr.  C.  H.  Beloe,  M.LC.E.,  13,  Harrington  Street,  Liverpool, 
where  siiecitications  mav  be  obtained. 

Tenders  (endorsed  '*  Heswell  Sewerage  ")  must  be  delivered  to 
Mr.  J.  E.  S.  Ollive,  Clerk,  59,  Church  Street,  Birkenhead,  by 
February  ;8. 

Makchestbb  Cobpobation  Watbbwobxs. 

The  Waterworks  Committee  invite  Tenders  for  the  completion 
of  the  construction  of  a  portion  of  the  aqueduct  from  Thirlmere 
to  Manchester,  near  Kendal. 

Plans  and  drawings  may  be  seen,  and  specifications,  quantit 
and  particulars  of  the  work  to  be  done  will  be  supplied  oiijgtty.u 
cation  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Hill,  C.E.,  Albert  Chambers,  AlberLCliSS«' 
Manchester.  >roquare. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  "Tender  for  Thlrlmea^  Aaueduot 
completion  of  Coutract  No.  4,"  and  addressed  to^jie  Chairman 
of  the  Waterworks  Committee,  must  be  forward^^  ±^  jlt.  m  -a 
G.  Berrey,  Waterworks  Office,  Town  HaU,  J^^^eti-  '  ^y 
Monday,  February  34.  ^^umcii«i«>r,    uj 


SOKEBSBTSHIBB  DbAZNAOB^^     ^gj^n. 

The  Lower  Brue  ©raiiage  Board  in^iffrenders  for  the  foUow- 
mg  works  .—For  constructmg  three  igi^  self^ting  clyses  with 
cement  concrete  walls  acrpas  the  sou£  ^^^  ^^j.  crfp^.  Comer, 
in  the  Parish  ^Huntspill ;  the  nori^  drain  in  Tealhai  Moor,  iA 
him^^T^hlSM'^'  *^e>to^dary  drain  between  T^al- 

Ihniwinys  and  specificAtions  m^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  dork's  Office, 
Bridgwater,  or  at  €he  Engmeer'jf  J,^.  q  ^us  Coombes. 

Tenders,  for  each  clyse  sepa^^'e,  ^^  ^  ^^f,  to  the  Clerk,  Mr. 
Geonye  Lovlbond,  by  Monday^pei,;„j^jy  ^^^  marked  "  Tender  for 

^"^"^AQB  WOBBS. 

The  Epping  Bural  Sanitary  Authority  invite  Tenders  for 
sewerage  works  in  the  Paiji^i^  ^^  chingford,  Essex. 

Plans  and  speciflcatioi^a  j^j  ^  g^g^  ^^^  biUs  of  quantities 
obtamed,  at  the  office  of  j^e  Surveyor  to  the  Board,  Mr.  Edmond 


"iVd  endorsed,  to  Mr.  John  Windus,  Clerk, 


Egan,  Loughton. 

Tenders,  under  seal  1 
at  Epping,  not  later  thjj^  Thursday,'  February  30. 

mu      a  XI  ^*^»8TBUCTI0H   OF  SBWBB. 

The  Selby  iKHsal  ^^opd  invite  Tenders  for  the  execution  of 
about  1,400  yards  of  .^^^^  sewer,  with  manholes,  lamp-holes,  and 
fliuhing  apparatus  cj^nnected  therewith. 

Drawings  and  sr^^Kcations  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the 
Town  Surveyor,  BIL  Thomas  MaUinson. 

Tenders  must  W^J^j,  by  February  30. 
/ 

'     COHSTBVCTIOK  OF  SeWBB. 

The  Eccleshai  ^yorks.)  Local  Board  invite  Tenders  for  the  con- 
struction of  88|  ijjjg^  ^^^13  o£  outfall  pipe  sewer,  and  other 
woriu  connected  therewith,  at  Greengates  and  Apperley  Bridge. 

Drawings  and  specifications  may  be  seen,  and  bdls  of  quantities 
?KST  ';J?iJt^>Plica*ion  to  Messrs.  W.  B.  Woodhead  &  Son, 
^S  J«^«^  f '  »«'  Exchange,  Bradford. 

T^dere  are  t^^  ^e  delivered  to  Mr.  J.  Richardson,  Clerk,  Local 
Board  Offices,  Igccleshill,  by  February  34. 


NOTICES    OF    MEETINGS. 

THE   SANITABY   INSTITUTE, 

Parkes  Museum,  74A,  Margaret  Street,  W. 

LBCTU1.BS  OM  Domestic  Htoieitb.    Spbciallt  iktbitdbd  fob 

Ladibs. 
A  coubsb  of  Four  Lectures  on  Domestic  Hygiene  will  be  given 
at  the  Parkes  Museum,  74A,  MarKaret  Street,  W.  (opposite  All 
Saints'  Church),  by  A.  T.  Schofleld,  M.D.,  M.tt.C.S.,  on  the 
following  days  :— 

Feb.  34.— The  Traininff  of  Children. 
Mar.    I.— Flesh  and  Blood. 
„     3.— The  Ethics  of  Life. 
„      8. —Nerves  in  Order  and  Disorder. 
Her  Boyal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  Patroness  of  the 
Institute,  has  graciously  expressed  her  intention  of  being  present 
at  the  Lectures,  and  hopes  to  present  the  certificates  at  the  close 
of  the  course.    An  examination  will  be  held  after  the  Lectures, 
and  Certificates  mnted  to  successful  candidates.  The  Certificates 
will  be  presented  at  a  Special  Meeting  to  be  arranged  at  the  dose 
of  the  Cfourse.    Members  of  the  Institute  have  personal  admission 
to  these  Lectures. 

THE  METBOPOLITAN  PUBLIC  GARDENS  ASSOCIATION. 
A  K BBTivo  of  Members  was  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate  on  Feb- 
ruary <,  the  Lord  Dorchester  in  the  chair.  It  was  decided  to 
take  steps  to  open  the  disused  burial-grounds  of  St.  James's, 
BatcUir,E.,  and  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  E.;  to  oppose  en- 
croachments on  Wandsworth  Common;  to  urve  the  liOndon 
County  Council  to  undertake  the  maintenance  of  the  Assdciation's 
gardens ;  to  continue  the  oppositioa  to  the  proposed  appropria- 
tion of  the  Bethnal  Green  Poor's  Land,  the  Fulham  hammaB 
L«nd,  and  other  open  spaces. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Islington  Vestry  had  taken  over  the 
gardens  of  Bamsbury  Square  and  Edward  Square,  N.,  and  that 
trees  had  been  planted  in  Bomford  Hood,  Barking,  E.  Several 
communications  from  the  London  County  Council,  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  and  other  bodies,  were  read,  and  a  large  amount 
of  important  business  was  transacted. 


/Competitions. 


Thb  Feeding  of  School  Chzldbbit. 
."new  to  obtaining  the  best  information  as  to  the  method 
^y^gulations  under  which  meals  are  given,  either  by  the  State 
/n  by  voluntary  agencies,  to  necessitous  children  in  large  centres 
of  population  in  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  United  States  of  America,  Sir  Henrv  Peek  has 
offered  prizes  of  £60,  £40,  and  £20  for  the  three  best  essavs 
giving  reliable  information  on  the  subject.  The  essays  should  be 
written  in  either  English,  French,  or  German,  and  forwarded  in 
envelopes  marked  "Prize  Essavs,"  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Londcm  Schools  Dinner  Association,  at  the  offices  of  tne  School 
Board  for  London,  Victoria  Embankment,  London,  by  April  30, 
1890.  No  essay  should  exceed  (about)  30,000  words  of  ordinary 
type,  exclusive  of  copies  of  laws  or  regulations,  which  may  be 
attached  as  appendices.  The  essays  are  to  become  the  property 
of  the  London  Schools  Dinner  Asaociation,  and  will  be  printed 
at  their  discretion.    The  syllabus  is  as  follows  : — 

I.  Are  the  metis  provided  for  children  alone,  or  for  them  in 
common  with  other  dosses  of  population  ? 

a.  If  for  children  alone,  whether  for  those  attending  !all 
classes  of  schools,  for  those  attending  elementary  or  common 
schools  only,  or  for  poor  and  necessitous  children  only ;  and  if 
for  poor  only,  how  investigation  as  to  their  circumstances  is 
made,  whether  by  paid  ofiicers,  by  teachers,  or  by  volunteers, 
and  by  whom  the  decision  as  to  whether  they  are  eligible  is 
made? 

3.  Places  at  which  meals  are  provided— whether  at  a  centre  for 
several  schools,  or  at  the  school  where  children  attend,  and  if  at 
the  school,  whether  in  a  special  dining-room  or  class-room  ? 

4.  Body  or  authority  providing  meals— State  or  central  govern- 
ment ;  mimicipal  or  loi'al  authority  ;  school  managers  or  board ; 
private  charitable  persons. 

The  Socliti  Midicale  des  llopitaiix  has  offered  a  prize  of  £48  ster- 
ling for  the  best  paper  on  the  Artificial  Nourishment  of  Infants. 
The  papers  must  be  sent  in  before  June  x,  1890,  to  the  general 
secreto^  of  the  Society,  No.  3,  Bue  de  I'Abbaye,  Paris. 

BOTAL  MiLITABT  EXHIBITION,    189O. 

Under  the  immediate  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
To  be  opened  on  Wednesday,  May  7,  1890,  by  H.B.H.  the  Prince 

of  Wales,  K.G. 
The  following  Trade  Exhibits  will  be  open  to  competition:— 
X.  Machines  for  supplying  hot  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  and  mineral 
waters,  (a)  In  camp  or  on  the  march,  (b)  In  garrison  coffee 
and  recreation  rooms,  a.  Portable  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  pre- 
served milk.  3.  Filters  and  other  methods  for  the  purification  of 
water.  4.  Nutritive  and  portable  meat  biscuits,  soups,  vege- 
tables, and  forasfe.  5.  Bread  makii^  and  field  ovens.  6.  Medical 
chests  and  appliances. 

Diplo'iias  of  merit  will  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of 
jurors  specially  appointed. 

Intending  exhibitors  should  apply  at  once  for  space  to  the  Hon. 
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[Feb.  15,  1890. 


NOTES   AND    QUERIES. 


Having  for  some  time  laack  been  in  the  recei]^t  of  Queries  apper* 
taining  strictly  to  sanitaiy  work,  and  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
answer  without  having  to  refer  our  correspondents  to  competent 
professional  advisers,  we  have  opened  a  column  in  which  to 
register  such  Queries  and  Beplies  thereto  as  can  fairly  be  expected 
from  us ;  and  our  subscribers  and  readers  are  invited  to  make 
such  use  of  this  column  oh  will  tend  to  benefit  themselves  and 
the  community.  Both  Queries  and  Beplies  will,  however,  be 
subjected,  if  unnecessarily  long,  to  strict  curtailment. 


IrBIQATIOK— VENTI  I.ATIOK. 

1.— In  your  model  answers  to  questions  for  surveyors  set  at  the 
Sanitary  Institute  examinations,  you  state  respecting  sewage 
treatment  that  broad  irrigation  has  proved  a  failure.  I  should 
like  to  know  on  what  authority  you  state  this,  and  in  what 
towns  it  has  proved  a  failure,  and  why  ? 

2. — In  the  same  model  answers  you  state  respecting  the  ventila- 
tion of  apartments  that  the  outlets  for  vitiated  air  should  be 
near  the  floor  level.    Please  state  how  and  on  what  authority 

Sou  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  as  it  is  opposed  to  natural  venti- 
ttion  ?  The  expired  air,  being  warmer  and  lighter  than  the 
ordinary  air,  has  a  natural  tendeiicv  to  rise,  and  if  outlets- 
be  provided  near  the  ceiling  level,  will  pass  awi^  if  sufficient 
inlets  be  provided  for  fresh  air  at  lower  levels.  £ut  if  the  out- 
let be  near  the  fioor^  the  vitiated  air  has  to  become  cool  again 
before  it  can  fadl  to  pass  away,  and  in  so  falling  it  must  mix  up 
with  the  pure  air  of  the  room  to  be  re-breathed  by  the  occu- 
pants to  the  injury  of  their  health.  E.  J.  H. 

£1.— The  model  answers  referred  to  appear  to  be  those  given  in 
August  1886,  vol.  viii.,  p.  88,  and  in  December  1888,  vol.  x.,p. 
501.  They  are  necessarily  brief,  and  no  clear  definition  of  what 
constitutes  **  brcrad  irrigation  "  is  given.  But  it  may  be  gathered 
from  the  answers  that  the  term  is  understood  to  apply  to  a 
^.r'-'^TBtSlfr^fttJiZigation  under  which  crude  unstrained  sewage  is 
applied  withouTHtimission  to  land  not  specially  prepared,  by 
surface  formation  and  drainage,  for  its  dispoeal.  Tnere  is  a 
fiurly  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  such  a  system  would 
not  be  a  success,  see  Sir  Bobert  Bawlinson's  Suggutioiu^  p.  19 ; 
Bailey  Denton's  Sewage  Duposal,  p.  8 ;  BoulnoiB's  Ran^hwjkfor 
Municipal  J?iiyine«rs,  p.  165 ;  rarke's  Hygiene,  p.  379 »  "  il- 
longhby's  Rygicfief  p.  394.  Some  advocates  of  tl^e  system 
might  urge  tibiat  prepcuration  of  surface  and  drainage -px  land 
(where  such  measures  are  necessary)  and  also  the  intemuttent 
application  of  sewage,  are  as  much  essentfal  conditions  Qf 
**  broa'l  irrisnition"  as  of  *' intermittent  dowuward  titration,'', 
the  onlv  difference  between  the  two  systems  being  that  the 
former  has  for  its  primary  object  the  utmost  possible  utiliza- 
tion of  plant  food,  the  latter,  flie  securing  of  a  pure  effluent, 
crops  being  a  secondary  object.  If  this  definition  be  adopted 
the  question  assumes  a  different  aspect. 

2. — If  only  the  movements  due  to  unequal  density  of  the  incoming 
and  on^roiii^  aii^  had  to  be  considered,  it  would  be  quite  right 
to  place  the  inlets  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  room  to  be  venti- 
lated, and  Uie  outlet  at  the  highest.  But  under  ordinary 
circumstances  it  is  necessary  that  the  incomiug  cold  air  should 
be  admitted  above  the  level  of  the  heads  of  the  occupants  of 
the  room,  and  the  current  directed  towards  the  ceiling,  so  as 
to  secure  diffusion  and  prevent  sensible  draught.  These 
objects  are  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  Sherringham  valve, 
Tobin's  tubes,  and  many  other  appliances.  Appliances  having 
for  their  object  the  admission  of  air  at  or  near  the  top  of  a 
room  are  so  numerous  and  so  generally  approved,  that  it  seems 
hardlv  necessary  to  quote  authorities  in  support  of  the  prac- 
tice, but  Parke's  Hygiene,  pages  169  to  171  may  be  referred  to. 
Kone  of  these  appliances  may  altogether  prevent  the  collection 
of  a  stratum  of  hot  impure  air  at  the  ceiling,  but  they  all  go 
far  towards  assisting  its  diffusion.  Openings  near  the  c^ing, 
fixed  to  act  as  outlets,  are  likely  to  act  at  times  as  inlets,  and 
so  fail  of  their  purpose,  except  it  be  "  Boyle's  mica  flap  valve," 
which  will  only  pass  a  current  in  the  right  direction.  But  what- 
ever arrangements  may  be  made  for  outlets,  the  principal  outlet 
shaft  will  be  the  chimnev,  and  with  a  good  lire  burning  all 
other  opeoings,  Boyle's  valve  excepted,  urill  act  as  inlets.  The 
chimney  opening  must  of  necessity  be  near  the  floor.  The 
foregoing  remarks  appiv  only  to  natural  ventilation  as  appli- 
cable  to  ordinary  dwelling  houses  with  no  means  of  warming 
•other  than  an  open  fire.  Where  large  buildings  are  ventilated 
by  propulsion  or  extraction  of  air,  and  warmed  by  steam  or  hot 
water  pipes,  or  other  means,  the  conditions  are  different,  and 
the  position  of  inlets  and  outlets  will  be  emu^ed  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  each  case.^ED.J 

Notification— FuxxoATiON. 

1.— As  the  Becobd  indicates,  great  numbers  of  authorities  are 
adopthig  the  Notification  Act  of  last  year.  Mine  (rujrtil)  have 
done  the  same,  and  now,  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  whenever 
an  infectious  disease  is  notilied,  I  am  bound  to  gpo  and  make  all 
necessary  inquiries,  Ac.  This  will  multiply  our  «ork  about 
tenfold ;  may  we  not  ask  for  an  increase  of  salary  ? 

:2.— I  also  want  especially  to  ask  if  the  hiw  lays  down  the  duties 
of  a  sanitary  inspector,  the  same  as  a  medical  officer  of  health, 
with  regard  to  his  fumigating  houses  where  a  cose  of  infectious 
disease  has  occurred;  or  if  a  medical  practitioner  notifies,  and 


the  medical  officer  of  health  inspects  and  gives  dizectioiis  ?  The 
work  will  be  incomplete  unless  thorough  disinfection  follows. 
Is  that  duty  defined  by  hiw  P  M.O.H. 

[1.— It  seems  probable  that  the  new  Act  will,  m  many  cases,  in- 
crease the  duties  of  medical  officers.  Their  piB^  is  now  genendly 
very  small,  and  they  may  reasonablv  ask  for  an  mcreaae  of  salary. 
Where  the  appointment  is  annual,  the  time  for  arranging  this 
would  naturally  be  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  of  office ;  in 
other  cases,  Art.  14  of  the  General  Order  of  the  Local  Oovem- 
ment  Board  will  enable  an  increase  of  salary  to  be  granted 
during  the  currency  of  an  appointment. 

2.— The  Public  Health  Act  does  not  specifically  lay  down  any 
rules  OS  to  disinfection.  Sect.  120  imposes  on  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  a  house  the  duty  of  cleansing  and  disinfecting  such 
house,  and  any  articles  therein  likely  to  retain  infection,  on 
receipt  of  a  notice  in  writing  from  the  lociJ  sanitary  authoritv, 
requiring  him  to  cleanse  ana  disinfect.  It  would  be  impossible 
to defineby  law  what  means  of  disinfection  should  be  used,  as 
the  circumstances  of  different  cases  vary  so  greatly.  The 
noHce  should,  however,  always  specify  what  is  required ;  if  it 
does  not,  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  proceedings  to  enforce 
the -penalty  for  failure  to  comply  with  it  under  the  latter  part 
of  the  section.  Medical  officers  are  supposed  to  advise  local 
authorities  as  to  the  portioular  means  of  disinfection  to  be  re- 

Suired,  and  if  these  means  are  properly  set  out  in  the  notices, 
bie  inspectors  of  nuisances  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  that  they  are  used.  If  they  find  that  the  requirements 
of  the  notices  have  not  been  complied  with,  it  is  their  duty  to 
report  to  the  local  authority,  and,  in  that  case,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  necessary  for  the  medical  officer  to  visit  the  place 
a«ain.— Ed.1 

Books  ov  Sanitatiok. 

Can  you  acquaint  me  with  the  names  of  authors,  publishers,  and 

the  prices  of   books  dealing  with  irrigation,  land  drainage, 

sewage  and  syphons.  N.  M.  W. 

[You  will  find  a  list  of  books  on  the  subjects  named  on  pages 

118-119  of  the  Savitast  Bbcobd  Diart  for  iSgo.-— En.J 

WaTXK  FBOX  SUBTSBBARBAir  CaTCH  GbOVKD. 

If  a  storage  reservoir  capable  of  holding  ten  million  of  gallons 
situate  m  an  open  and  very  thinly  populated  district,  at  an 
elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  the  level  otthe  sea,  is  filled  in  the 
winter  months,  and  very  little  water  if  any  runs  in  during 
summer,  and  supposing  six  out  of  the  ten  millions  are  con- 
sumed by  the  middle  of  September,  what,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  the  state  of  the  remaining  water  at  that  time  (at  u 
the  summer  had  been  dry  and  hot?  or  (b)  if  the  summer  had 
been  oold  and  wet  ?  AquA. 

[If  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  reservoir  were  free  from  noxious 
V  weeds  the  water  would  keep  longer.  If  it  were  stocked  with 
ggb  this  would  also  tend  to  render  it  more  wholesome.  But  in 
any  <:98e  a  long  continuance  of  the  water  with  comparatively 
little  niovement  would  be  a  source  of  danger.  The  nature  of 
the  surrounding  drainage  is  an  important  matter.  If  the 
summer  had  been  dry  and  hot  there  would  not  be  the  same 
amount  of,  say*  field  drainage,  passing  into  the  reservoir  than 
in  a  wet  and  cold  one.  In  either  case  there  is  a  comparatiTe 
amount  of  dBUTW*  hut  greater  in  the  dry  and  hot  season.— 
Ed.]  ^V. 

Law  roft>Jif8PBCTOB8  or  Nuibancxs. 

Do  you  publish  in  cheap \pm^  the  Acts  or  such  parts  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliiunent  that  are  P^cMsary  for  the  proper  information 
of  an  Inspector  of  NulsaAc«*-  F.  T.  J. 

[You  will  find  all  you  want^  the  Sanitabt  Bxcobd  Pubt  for 
1890.— Ed.3 

SbwbbV*  I>BAnr. 

H,  J.  writes :— "  Your  reply  to  x^-  ^'^U®'^  ^  l**t  month's  corrcB* 
pondence  is  right,  but  you  oug\t  to  have  pointed  out  where  ho 
u  wrong.  A  person  may  derivA  benefit  from  the  ™*kingof  a 
sewer,  but  it  has  been  ruled  thatX^oAts  cannot  be  construed 
to  mean  "profit "  within  the  mea^'^  o'  the  Act." 

[Probably  our  correspondent  alludeE*o  the  cases  of  Acton  Board 
«.  Batten,  and  Bonella  «.  TwickenhJp  Board,  in  both  of  whicn 
it  was  held  that  a  sewer  made  by  a  iW^er  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  house  which  he  was  ereotinA  ^m"  not  a  sewer  xnade  for 
his  own  profit,  so  as  to  prevent  the  blfwer  vesting  in  the  local 
authority.  If  he  has  any  other  cases  iV  W«  mind,  we  should  DS 
glad  to  be  referred  to  them.— Ed.] 

Sakitabt  Institute  BxamV^'^tioks. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  which  is  my  Jest  way  to  proceed  to 
order  to  prepare  myself  for  passing  examSpation  as  surv^or  v> 
the  Sanitary  Institute?  i  A.H.B. 

[On  page  30  of  the  Sahitabt  Bbcobd  Diabt  IP'  >^»  *  ^^t  of  tert- 
books  recommended  by  the  Institute  is  givcVi-  Questions  w«^ 
set,  with  answers,  will  be  found  in  back  nunVb«»  o'  the  BwORD . 
they  begin  in  the  August  number,  1886.  Jurther  infoiXB»og» 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  tht^  Institute.  Mr.  £>• 
White  Wallis.  74a,  Margaret  Street,  London,  W.  A  meniDtf 
of  the  Institute  has  lately  made  an  offer  to  pe  Association  w 
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INFANTICIDE,  BABY-FARMING,  AND 
THE  INFANT  LIFE  PROTECTION 
ACT,  1872. 

By  J.  Brendon  Curgenven,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 

{Continued  from  page  5.) 

The  year  1870  witnessed  the  trial  and  execution  of  the 
baby-farmer,  Margaret  Waters.  It  was  then  four  years 
after  I  first  brought  the  subject  of  baby-farming 
before  the  Harveian  Society  and  the  public.  The 
Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Spencer  "Walpole,  had  promised 
to  seriously  consider  the  subject ;  the  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the 
memorial  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  adopted 
after  the  discussion  on  my  paper  on  the  "  Waste  of 
Infant  Life  "  in  1869,  without  remark ;  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  in  1868,  brought  the  matter  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  undertook,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  to  consider  what  measures  could  be 
taken  to  check  the  evils  of  baby-farming.  About 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Vanderbyl  asked  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Gathomc  Hardy,  whether  he  intended  to 
put  the  law  in  motion  to  suppress  the  criminal  pro- 
ceedings of  the  baby-farmers.  He  answered  that 
the  offences  charged  were  crimes  within  the  law,  and 
the  attention  of  the  police  had  been  directed  to  the 
subject.  Nothing  was  done,  by  either  the  Conserva- 
tive or  the  Liberal  Government,  to  check  the  evils  at 
their  origin.  Infants  were  found  alive  and  dead  in 
the  streets  and  other  places  in  increased  numbers, 
and  women,  who  should  perform  the  tenderest  of  all 
duties,  were,  through  avarice,  carrying  on  the  trade  of 
wholesale  murder  with  impunity  through  the  supine- 
ness  of  the  Government  and  the  inability  of  the 
police  to  obtain  evidence  to  convict  them,  although 
two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Home  Secretary 
directed  their  attention  to  the  subject.  During  1870 
there  were  found  '276  dead  infants  in  the  streets  of 
London ;  there  were  also  many  found  aUve,  and  were 
taken  to  the  workhouses,  where  most  of  those  died. 
The  police,  after  watching  for  months  certain  private 
lying-in  establishments  and  baby-farms,  at  last  ob- 
tained sufficient  evidence  to  convict  Margaret 
Waters  of  murder.  Other  women  were  eaually 
guilty  from  being  connected  with  Margaret  Waters 
in  her  system  of  baby-farming.  Mrs.  HaU.  who  sup- 
plied her  with  the  infants,  was  convicted  only  of 
fraud  in  attempting  to  foist  on  a  gentleman  a  child 
as  his  own  that  was  the  legitimate  child  of  a  relative 
of  hers.  The  police  obtained  evidence  of  46  births 
in  her  establishment,  and  that  the  infants  were  taken 
away  by  Mrs.  Hall,  or  by  a  woman  (Cummings)  who 
came  in  the  evening  and  took  them  away  under  her 
cloak,  after  being  drugged  with  laudanum  or  syrup 
of  poppies.  "^This  woman  received  sentence  of  five 
years  penal  servitude.  Another  of  the  gang  of  baby- 
farmers,  or  rather  disposers  of  babies,  Mrs.  Ellis,  the 
sister  of  Mrs.  Waters,  could  only  be  convicted  of 
fraud)  for  want  of  evidence.* 

Sergeant  Relf,  who  brought  these  criminals  to 
justice,  says:  "I  took  it  up"  [the  subject]  "last 
year,  by  direction  of  Captain  Bavnes  ...  in  conse- 
quence of  a  considerable  number  of  dead  bodies 

*  Abfltract  of  Beport  by  Police  Seiigeont  Belf  of  the  case  of 
Mary  Hall  for  Fraud.  Beport  of  Select  Committee  on  Protection 
of  Infant  Life,  pp.  229-34. 


being  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brixton,  Peck- 
ham,  and  Battersea ;  I  suspected  that  those  bodies  had 
some  connection  with  a  private  lying-in  establish- 
ment. ...  I  occupied  a  furnished  room,  under  an 
assumed  name,  and,  after  a  few  nights,  I  saw  a  young 
lady  leave  the  house.  ...  I  traced  her  to  her  resi- 
dence, and  further  inquiries  led  me  to  know  that  the 
child  had  been  put  out  to  a  woman  who  advertised. 
.  .  .  That  woman  I  afterwards  found  had  advertised 
under  27  different  names  in  one  newspaper.  ...  I 
visited  her  house.  She  denied  that  she  had  any 
children  there  at  all ;  but  I  insisted  on  going  into  the 
house,  and  on  a  sofa  I  saw  some  old  rags  lying ;  I 
removed  the  rags,  and  under  them  I  found  seven  in- 
fante, all  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  apparently  dying 
gradually,  through  the  effect  of  narcotics."*  "I 
found  afterwards  that  the  dietary  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  laudanum,  lime,  cornflour,  water,  milk, 
and  wa8hing-powder."t  "They  all  died"}  "within 
about  three  weeks."§ ..."  In  about  nine  instances  I 
traced  the  clothing  on  the  dead  bodies  of  children 
found  in  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  to  belong 
to  this  individual  .  .  .  She  received  the  children  for 
a  lump  sum,  varying  from  £2  to  £20." H  This  was 
Margaret  Waters.  Sergeant  Relf  made  further  in- 
vestigations respecting  the  lying-in  establishment  of 
Mrs.  Hall,  who  received  £10  to  £20  for  each  con- 
finement, and  for  finding  the  child  a  home.  "  Mrs. 
Cummings,"  says  the  Sergeant,  "...  stated  to  me 
that  she  used  to  be  sent  for,  either  by  letter  or  tele- 
gram, when  a  birth  took  place,  to  go  and  receive  the 
children,  and  generally  she  had  £5  with  them.  Some 
she  used  to  give  to  other  people  at  a  railway  station, 
and  some  she  dropped  about  the  streete."*!  "  She  is 
now  undergoing  five  years  penal  servitude  ;  she  was 
detected  abandoning  one  child  in  the  public  street ; 
there  were  16  found  ahve,  one  died  from  exposure, 
and  one  was  thrown  down  an  area  and  its  skull  frac- 
tured." •*  "There  is  another  case  where  a  woman  was 
in  the  habit  of  registering  a  number  of  deaths  of 
infante,  so  much  so,  that  the  registrar  one  day  made 
the  remark,  'How  is  it  that  you  register  such  a 
number  of  deaths  ? '  The  consequence  was  that 
that  woman  never  came  to  him  again."tt  "  I  know  a 
house  where  there  are  illegitimate  children  two  or 
three  years  of  age,  healthy  and  strong  ;  but  the 
reason  of  that  is  that  they  are  paid  7s.  a  week  for 
them,  and  their  object  is  to  keep  them  alive."  J  J  This 
prosecution  broke  up  the  largest  lying-in  establish- 
ment in  South  London,  and  put  a  stop  to  one  source 
from  whence  infante  were  supplied  to  baby-farmers 
for  adoption  and  murder.  But  it  was  only  one  out 
of  many,  as  Mr.  Superintendent  Gernon  said  in  his 
evidence :  "  There  are  private  lying-in  establish- 
mente  existing  to  a  great  number  in  London."§§  The 
child  is  removed,  "generally  immediately  after 
birth."||  jl  "  It  is  taken  away  alive  for  a  lump  sum."11  II 
The  trade  and  the  traffic  still  went  on,  but  in  greater 
secrecy.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  of  one  of 
these  midwives,  who  was  well  known  to  the  police, 
written  soon  after  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Waters.  It 
is  addressed  to  a  friend,  and  written  on  three  pages 
of  a  circular,  printed  on  pink  paper.  The  wording 
of    the    circular  is:    "Private  Lying-in.     Ladies 

*  Beport  and  Minutes  of  Evidence  of  Select  Committee  on 
Protection  of  Inftuit  Life  1971,  answer  791. 
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Travelling  or  necessitated  to  leave  Home  for  their 
Accouchement  will  find  every  accommodation.  Baby 
linen  lent  or  sold.  Address,  M.  E.  B.,  Post  Office, 
186,  Camberwell  Road,  London,  S.E.  All  letters  will 
meet  with  an  immediate  reply."  In  her  letter  she 
asks  her  friend  to  come  and  see  her,  "  at  9,  S— 

P ,  Kennington  Park.     I  will  with  pleasure  get 

you  a  nurse  child  if  I  can.  Since  this  dreadful  baby- 
farming  case  the  editor  will  not  insert  our  advertise- 
ment. I  have  had  these  circulars  printed;  if  you 
could  get  them  circulated  at  B.  H.  and  any  part  out 
of  London,  I  might  get  some  more  ladies,  and  then 
you  could  have  the  children.  .  .  .  Ladies  would  like 
to  know  where  to  go  to  be  comfortable,  and  glad  of 
a  good  home  for  their  child."  As  soon  as  the  "dread- 
ful baby-farming  case "  was  a  little  forgotten,  she 
again  succeeded  in  getting  her  advertisements  into 
the  papers,  as  I  have  one  of  hers  taken  from  the 

Times  in  June  1872,  giving  the  above  address,  9,  S 

P ,  and  her  correct  name. 

I  relate  these  facts  because  those  who  opposed 
my  views  said,  after  the  trial  and  conviction  of  these 
women,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  police ;  the  punish- 
ment of  a  few  would  soon  put  a  stop  to  baby -farming, 
and  it  would  be  interfering  too  much  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  to  bring  all  women  taking  in  children 
to  nurse  under  registration  and  inspection.  These 
were  the  views  of  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright, 
and  other  politicians  of  that  class.  They  were  not 
the  views  of  the  police  themselves,  as  Mr.  Superin- 
tendent Gemon,  who  had  the  charge  of  Hie  case  of 
Mrs.  Waters,  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Jacob  Bright, 
"  I  think  the  evil  can  be  checked  very  much  by 
proper  supervision  of  those  places.  [He  alluded  to 
both  the  lying-in  houses  and  the  baby-farms.]  Proper 
supervision,  in  my  opinion,  would  check  it,  because 
when  you  bring  those  things  to  light  you  certainly 
will  find  that  it  will  be  a  check  upon  it,  and  my 
experience  in  other  matters  teaches  me  that."* 

During  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Waters, 
and  after  her  conviction,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  addressed 
four  letters  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  the  subject  of 
baby-farming. t  He  says,  "baby-farming  is  wide- 
spread and  general.  It  is  not  confined  to  great 
towns,  but  it  chiefly  flourishes  in  them.  .  .  .  The 
average  market  value  of  a  baby  for  adoption  waa  j£10. 
At  that  price  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  who  were  willing  to 
take  a  child  off  its  mother's  hands,  and  to  include 
everything."  To  his  advertisement  he  had  upwards 
of  300  answers.  Some  were  from  practiced  baby- 
farmers  "who  study  the  most  ingenious  and  easy 
methods  of  slowly  starving  and  drugging  the  children 
to  death.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  writers  were  respectable 
women  who  had  lost  their  children,"  or  for  other 
reasons  desired  to  adopt  a  child  to  give  occupation, 
solace,  and  companionship.  "  Hence,"  says  Mr.  Hart, 
"  the  demand  for  such  an  industry,  and  any  attempt 
to  suppress  the  corresponding  supply  must  fail  The 
remedy,  then,  must  be  found,  not  in  endeavouring 
to  suppress  baby-farming,  that  is  impossible  .  .  .  but 
by  regulating  and  inspecting  all  houses  where  children 
are  received  for  hire  to  nurse,  by  registering  the 
persons  who  take  children  to  nurse,  and  those  who 
adopt  them.  Honestly  carried  out,  the  mercenary 
care  of  children  has  nothing  dishonourable  about  it ; 
and  it  is  a  vocation  so  necessary  .  .  .  that  it  will  be  a 

*  Answer  G28. 

t  "  The  Protection  of  Infant  Life  "  :  an  inquiry,  Ac.,  by  Ernest 
Hart.  Reprinted  from  the  BriH»h  Mtdical  Journal  and  the  Pali 
Mall  Gazette. 


serious  misfortune  if  it  should  be  degraded  and 
thrown  wholly  into  the  hands  of  unprincipled  persons. 
The  more  thoroughly  the  occupation  is  exp<Med  to 
observation  in  the  daylight — ^the  more  simple, 
efficient,  and  general  the  means  of  registration  and 
of  supervision — ^the  more  complete  will  be  the  arrest 
of  the  present  facilities  for  semi-legalized  murder." 
This  is  the  sound  logic  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hart ;  but  our 
legislators  are  no  logicians,  so  all  remedial  measures 
are  still  left  for  consideration,  trusting  that  a  check 
has  been  given  to  baby-farming  by  the  lat«  trial 
barely  giving  ear  to  those  who  tell  them  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  50,000  illigitimate  children 
bom  yearly  in  England  and  Wales  must  of  necessity 
be  placed  by  their  mothers  "  out  to  nurse."  The 
Pall  Mail  Gazette  of  October  13,  1870,  under  its  late 
editorship,  remarks  in  an  article  on  the  subject :  "  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  execu- 
tion of  a  single  baby-farmer  has  frightened  the  other 
members  of  the  profession  into  seeking  a  livelihood 
in  less  murderous  ways.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  no  surprise  to  us  to  learn  that  the  trade  had 
decidedly  profited  by  the  publicity  given  to  it  by  these 
proceedings," 

The  parliamentary  session  of  1870  closed  without 
a  sign  of  anything  being  done  by  the  Government  in 
the  matter,  and  from  what  could  be  ascertained  the 
next  session  would  be  equally  barren.  The  only  way 
then,  to  obtain  an  Act  for  the  registration  and  inspec- 
tion of  baby-farms  and  nurses,  was  to  find  a  member 
who  was  wUling  to  enter  into  the  subject  and  bring 
in  a  private  Bill. 

In  October  1870  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Oscar  Thorpe, 
Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Camberwell,  in  whose 
parish  several  dead  bodies  of  infants  had  been  found, 
and  who  had  had  several  interviews  with  Sergeant 
Relf  on  the  subject,  introduced  me  to  Mr.  W.  T. 
Charley,  then  M.P.  for  Salford  rnow  Sir  W.  T. 
Charley),  as  a  gentleman  who  would  probably  enter 
into  the  subject  with  a  view  to  bringing  a  Bill  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  accordingly  had  an 
interview  with  him  and  Mr.  Thorpe  at  his  chambers 
and  read  over  my  paper  on  baby-farming  and  my 
suggestions  for  a  Bill,  explaining  the  whole  subject 
fufiy  to  him.  Iproposed  the  formation  of  a  society, 
the  Infant  Life  Protection  Society,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  on  the  work  and  to 
strengthen  our  efforts  to  get  the  Bill  passed.  He 
assented  to  this,  and  agreed  to  fill  the  office  of 
chairman  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Thorpe  and  I  took  the 
duties  of  honorary  secretaries  provisionally  until 
appointed  at  a  public  meeting.  In  the  course  of  a 
week  we  obtained  the  consent  of  sixteen  gentlemen 
to  serve  on  the  Committee,  some  of  whom  had  taken 
great  interest  in  the  subject  such  as  Mr.  Ernest  Hart, 
Dr.  Andrew  Edgar,  LL.D.,  Mr.  George  W.  Hastings, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Manning,  Mr.  H.  A.  Maude,  Mr.  Francis 
Peek,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Wood. 

On  November  1,  the  first  general  meeting  of  the 
society  was  held.  The  society  was  then  constituted, 
the  committee  and  officers  appointed,  and  the  first 
object  of  the  society  clearly  denned,  viz. "  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  infant  life,  and  the  moral  and 
physical  injury  to  young  children  caused  by  the 
present  system  of  baby-farming ;  and,  with  this  riew, 
to  promote  a  Bill  in  Parliament  requiring  that  any 
person  taking  charge  of  an  infant  or  young  child  ior 
gain  shall  be  certified  as  of  good  character  and  be 
registered ;  and  that  every  child  so  placed  out  shaU 
be  subject  to  proper  supervision."  The  second 
object  formulated  was,  that,  »*  in  the  event  of  the 
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proposed  Bill  being  passed  by  Parliament,  to  promote 
the  formation  of  district  committees,  with  a  view  to 
the  selection  and  supervision  of  nurses  of  good 
character  resident  in  suitable  localities,"  This  object 
with  all  our  good  intentions  we  never  carried  out,  as 
we  failed  to  obtain  the  interest  or  assistance  of  any 
ladies  in  our  laudable  desire  to  save  infant  life  and 
suffering.  The  third  object  was  *<to  promote  the 
boarding  out  of  destitute  orphans  and  deserted 
children  in  healthy  places,  and  with  trustworthy 
persons,  instead  of  their  being  left  under  the  injurious 
moral  and  physical  influences  of  workhouse  nurseries 
and  schools."  This  was  abandoned  when  we  found 
we  could  not  organize  the  district  conmiittees  of 
ladies.  Our  fourth  object  was  "to  promote  the 
amendment  of  the  laws  relating  to  bastardy,  the 
Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths  Acts ;  the  law  of 
evidence  in  cases  of  infanticide,  and  the  offences 
against  the  Person  Act  as  relating  to  young  children." 
This  fourth  object  of  the  society  was  in  great  measure 
carried  out,  and  I  shall  further  on  allude  to  this  part 
of  our  work,  as  our  intention  in  obtaining  amend- 
ments of  these  laws  was  the  protection  of  infant  life. 

The  committee  was  composed  of  gentlemen  who 
had  for  a  considerable  period  paid  attention  to  the 
causes  that  have  led  to  the  destruction  of  infant  life,  and 
otJiers,  members  of  the  bar,  who  were  Well  acquainted 
with  the  laws  bearing  on  the  subject.  They  prepared 
a  "draft  Bill  for  the  better  protection  of  children," 
which  provided  for  the  registration  of  all  persons 
receiving  children  to  rear  by  hand  apart  from  their 
parents,  and  for  the  proper  and  systematic  inspection 
of  such  children. 

On  November  9,  the  committee  waited  by  appoint- 
ment on  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Bruce,  M.P.,  and 
laid  the  Bill  before  him.    He  patiently  heard  the 
views  of  several  of  the  committee,  and,  in  answer, 
stated  *'  the  Bill  appeared  to  have  been  very  carefully 
drawn;  the    Government  was    inquiring    into    the 
subject,  and  if  they  did  not  bring  in  a  Bill  the  society 
would  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they  should  give 
ample  reasons  for  not  doing  so,  or  for  not  supporting 
a  Bill  brought  in  by  a  private  member."    A  few 
days  later  a  deputation  from  the  committee  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Goschen,  M.P.,  president  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board.     He  approved  generally  of  the 
Bill  but  wished  all  children  placed  out  by  boards  of 
guardians  to  be  exempted  from  its  provisions,  as  he 
had  prepared  a  minute  which  he  was  about  to  issufe 
to  all  boards  of  guardians  on  the  subject  of  boarding 
out  children,  and  he  gave  us  a  copy.     He  also  sug- 
gested that  no  one  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  nor 
any  convicted  person,  should  take  in  a  child  to  nurse. 
The  Bill  was  amended  in  accordance  with  his  desire. 
In  consequence  of  IVIr.  Goschen's  minute  on  boarding 
out  destitute  children  and  orphans  by  the  boards  of 
guardians,  the  third  object  of  our  society  was  re- 
linquished.    On  Decemlier  9,  a  copy  of  the  amended 
Bill  was  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  he  was 
asked  if  the  Government  had  decided  to  bring  in  a 
BilL     On  December  23,  no  reply  having  been  re- 
ceived, he  was  again  commumcated  with,  and  an 
answer  received  stating  "  that  although  a  measure  on 
this  subject  is  in  course  of  preparation,  Mr.  Bruce 
must  decline  to  give  any  present  pledge  as  to  its 
introduction." 

(To  be  continued,) 


THE 


AIRE    AND    CALDER.* 

By  J.  W,  Willis-Bund. 
If  anyone  wants  to  see  the  worst  form,  or  one  of  the 
worst  forms,  of  river  pollution,  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  is  the  place  he  diould  visit.     For  a  long 
time  the  Aire  and  Calder  have  had  an  evil  reputation, 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  River  Pollution  reported  that  into  these 
streams  flowed  "  millions  of  gallons  per  day  of  water 
poisoned,  corrupted,  and  clogged  by  refuse  from  iron 
and  chemical  works,  dyeing,  scouring,  and  puddling, 
worsted  and  woollen  stuffs,  skin  cleaning  and  tanning, 
slaughter-house  garbage,  and  the  sewage  of  towns 
and  houses."    This  was  written  28  years  ago;    14 
years  ago  an  Act  was  passed  for  preventing  the 
pollution  of  rivers;  the  persons  to  carry  that  Act 
mto  operation  were  the  various  sanitary  authorities. 
That  Act  made  it  absolutely  illegal  to  place  solid 
refuse  in  rivers ;'  and  yet  14  years  have  elapsed,  and 
the  last  state  of  these  rivers  is  worse  than  the  first. 
Nothing  has  been  done,  the  evil  is  increasing  daily  ^ 
the  authorities  sit  by  with  folded  hands,  and  pay  no- 
attention  to  it,  yet  the  ratable  value  of  the  district 
drained  by  the  river  is  said  to  be  £7,000,000,  and  the 
population  two  million  and  a  half.    It  cannot  be  said, 
as  is  urged  in  many  cases,  that  the  local  authorities 
are  waiting  to  find  some  efficient  system  of  sewage 
disposal.    This  is  no  question  of  sewage  ;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  direct  and  deliberate  defiance  of  the  law  by 
the  various  manufacturers  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers.    It  seems  hardly  credible  that  such  a  state 
of  things  can  be  possible  ;  that  a  large  class  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  should  be  allowed  to  say  we  will  not 
obey  the  law,  because  it  will  involve  us  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  ;  that  the  authorities  whose  duty  it  ia 
to  see  the  law  carried  out — for,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  there  are  rural  sanitary  authorities  in  these  dis- 
tricts— should  deliberately  abstain  from  putting  the 
law  in  motion;  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  stand  by,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and 
take  no  steps  to  awaken  the  sanitary  authorities  to- 
their  duties ;  yet  such  is  the  case.  We  are  inclined  to 
ask,  with  Mark  Twain,  "  Is  civilization  a  failure  ?  " 

We  have  always  thought  that  it  is  a  mistake  to- 
treat  the  question  of  river  pollution  from  the  fishery 
point  of  view.     We  recognise  to  the  full  the  good 
work  that  the  Fishery  Boards  have  done  throughout 
the  country  in  getting  the  law  carried  out  to  some 
slight  extent,  and  showing  that  there  is  a  law ;  but 
the  fishery  interest  is  small  compared  with  the  manu- 
facturing interest,  and  in  a  contest  between  the  two- 
the  fisheries  must  go  to  the  wall.     If  evils  like  the 
Aire  and  Calder,  the  Irwell,  and  other  grossly  pol- 
luted rivers  are  to  be  dealt  with,  it  must  be  on  the 
broader    basis   of   national    health    as    opposed    to 
manufacturing  interests  and  manufacttiring  profits ; 
as  compared  to  public  health,  manufactures  are  les& 
important  than  the  fiisheries  as  compared  to  manu- 
factures.    And  we  think  Dr.  Wilson  would  have 
been  well-advised  had  he  made  more  of  the  public 
health  and  less  of  the  fisheries ;  not  that  we  would  in 
any  way  depreciate  the  aid  he  has  received  from  the 
fiishery  authorities.    They  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
people  who  gave  him  any  real  help  in  his  work. 

The  actual  state  of  the  rivers  is  well  brought  out  in 
Dr.  Wilson's  report,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  rivers  are  so  bad  that  freshes,  that  in  most  rivers 
are  regarded  as  a  means  of  cleaning  and  scouring,. 

The  eighth  part  of  an  adventurer's  ahare  in  the  New      /iJL5®?'^?°o^tJ°v  "*l°V.l*i^®„^Hl^  ^^^*  presented  to  th» 
River  Water  Company  haa  recently  been  sold  for  il8,000.  I  HSSth  "^  ^"^  ""^  ^'  ^^^  uj^^^^^l^^  PubUa 
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in  the  Aire  only  make  matters  worse  by  bring- 
ing down  greater  quantities  of  polluted  matter. 
Indeed,  the  state  of  the  rivers  seem  absolutely  hope- 
less ;  during  a  fresh  it  is  ^^  a  gigantic  stinking  sewer  ^^ ; 
at  low  water  it  is,  if  possible,  worse,  and  we  are  led 
to  ask,  is  there  ever,  and,  if  so,  when,  a  time  when 
the  river  is  comparatively  pure  ? 

To  give  some  idea  of  tlie  state  of  the  river,  we  take 
the  following  figures  from  Dr.  Wilson's  analyses  of 
samples  of  water.  The  results  are  in  grains  per 
gallon.  A  sample  was  taken  at  Hook  Bridge  at  low 
water  during  a  fresh.  No  less  than  283*6  grains  of 
•dried  solids  were  found  in  it ;  only  20  grains  were 
dissolved  in  the  water.  It  is  said  that  in  some  places 
the  grease  from  the  dye  works  is  in  such  quantities 
-that  the  surface  of  the  river  can  be  made  to  bum,  and 
a  flame  to  travel  some  distance  on  the  water.  Near 
its  source,  in  every  10  gallons  of  the  water  of  the 
Aire  there  are  125  grains  of  solid  matter  when  the 
water  is  completely  evaporated,  of  which  6  grains  are 
floating  in  the  water,  and  can  be  filtered  off ;  lower 
down,  the  10  gallons  contain  475  grains,  of  which  75  are 
floating  matter.  These  figures,  in  other  words,  show 
that  in  every  million  gallons  there  is  1,000  lbs.  weight 
^f  floating  offensive  matter,  and  2  tons  of  solid 
matter  dissolved  in  the  same  quantity  of  water.  So 
polluted  is  the  river  that  any  natural  purification  by 
plants  or  the  atmosphere  is  impossible,  for  there  are 
no  plants,  and  the  amount  of  organic  matter  requiring 
•oxidization  is  too  large  to  be  affected  by  any  natur^ 
process. 

Turning  to  the  results  of  this  state  of  things  on  the 
health  of  the  district,  an  offensive  effluvia  is  always 
present  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  and  if  the  wind 
sets  from  the  river  towards  a  house,  the  dwellers  have 
a  constant  feeling  of  nausea,  but  no  actual  vomiting. 
The  smell  is  sometimes  so  bad,  the  house  doors  and 
windows  have  to  be  closed  during  warm  weather; 
-during  summer  all  the  windows  of  the  houses  have  to 
be  shut  at  night.  In  the  daytime  the  windows  of  a 
school  facing  the  river,  but  100  yards  away  from  it, 
have  to  be  kept  closed.  As  a  rule,  cattle  will  not 
drink  the  water ;  but  in  a  case  where  a  cow  did,  a 
definite  illness  was  traceable  to  a  person  drinking  her 
milk  ;  and  Dr.  Wilson  states  that  on  one  occasion  an 
-outbreak  of  enteric  fever  was  due  to  the  smell  arising 
from  the  river,  and  on  another,  from  the  same  cause, 
an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  was  much  more  virulent. 
These  facts  speak  for  themselves ;  they  are  made 
on  the  authority  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  of 
five  of  the  sanitary  authorities'  within  the  polluted 
area.  They  cannot,  therefore,  pretend  ignorance, 
and  we  shall  wait  with  curiosity  to  see  if  they  take 
any  action  on  it.  One  thing  we  should  point  out. 
The  greatpolluter  of  the  Aire  is  the  Corporation  of 
Leeds.  Thev  do  nothing,  because  they  say  the  Aire 
is  polluted  before  it  reaches  Leeds,  and  the  local 
authorities  below  Leeds  do  nothing,  because  Leeds  is 
too  big  to  be  attacked.  But  what  is  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  doing?  What  is  the  Yorkshire 
County  Council  doing  ?  Does  it  require  an  outbreak 
of  cholera  to  force  local  authorities  into  action,  or  is 
it  to  be  the  rule  that  a  large  body  may  defy  the  law  ? 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  different  authorities  that  a  cor- 
poration cannot  be  indicted  for  manslaughter ;  for  if 
the  first  statements  in  the  report  are  true — and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  them — ^it  seems  that  human 
lives  are  being  sacrificed  from  neglect  of  duty,  a 
matter  that  would  in  the  case  of  an  individual  make 
him  run  the  risk  of  manslaughter  if  he  allowed  his 
property  to  remain  in  the  state  of  the  Aire  and  Calder. 


SOME  DEFECTS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ACT,  1875. 

By  C.  C.  Smith,  M.San.Inst.,  Surveyor  and 
Sanitary  Inspector,  Skipton. 

{Continued  from  page  372.) 
8ect.91-(oofit.). 

A  characteristic  weakness  of  this  and  many  other 
sections  in  the  Act  is  that  no  independent  legal 
action  can  be  taken  by  an  inspector  without  flie 
direct  intervention  of  the  local  authority.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  man  out  of  malice  emptying 
night-soil  on  a  street  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  house, 
thereby  causing  a  nuisance.  But  the  inspector  can- 
not take  leg^  action,  and  before  the  periodic 
meeting  of  the  board  is  held,  the  matter  has  been 
removed,  when  tlie  service  of  a  notice  is  futile,  ex- 
cept when  a  nuisance  exists  or  is  a  continuing 
offence.  Nor  can  the  authority  take  legal  action 
under  such  circumstances,  for  if  no  notice  has  been 
served,  there  is  no  penalty  inciirred  for  disobedience. 
But  the  offence  may  be  repeated,  and  where  is  the 
Act  and  the  local  authority  ? 

Sect.  92.— '*  Local  authority's  duty  to  cause  district  to  he 
inspected." 

This  section  needs  amendment,  and  increased  onus 
should  be  cast  upon  the  inspector  direct.  Neglect  of 
duty  should  be  punishable  by  penalties  imposable  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  or  County  Council. 
The  officer  should,  however,  not  be  removable  except 
by  one  of  the  aforesaid  boards,  and  his  tenure  of 
office  should  not  be  for  short  periods. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  Le^slature  were  perfectly 
justified  in  refusing  to  place  too  much  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  early  inspectors.  Their  status  and  in- 
telligence were  against  them.  But  a  period  of  15 
years  has  witnessed  important  strides  in  their  portion 
and  qualifications.  Unfortunately,  how^ever,  when 
some  authorities  are  suffered  to  appoint  men — under 
the  misnomer  of  inspectors — at  stdaries  of  from  £10 
to  £40  per  annum,  and  the  majority  in  the  whole 
kingdom  under  £100,  how  can  the  posts  be  filled  by 
men  in  whom  implicit  trust  and  respect  can  be 
placed,  and  what  wonder  is  there  that  their  progress 
IS  even  such  as  it  is  ? 

What  is  needed  is  the  formation  of  districts  of  a 
considerable  area,  coincident,  it  might  be,  with  a 
borough  boundary,  a  petty  session^  division,  in- 
cluding small  urban  and  rural  districts,  or  a  drainage 
area  under  one  chief  inspector,  with  a  number  of 
subordinate  inspectors.  The  former  should  be  a 
highly  qualified,  certificated,  trained  officer,  to  whom 
subordinates  should  deliver  daily  reports.  To  the 
chief  inspector  should  be  relegated  the  power  to  take 
sununary  proceedings  against  offenders  in  respect 
of  occupiers'  nuisances,  or  those  which  require  no 
structural  alterations  for  their  abatement,  while  nui- 
sances requiring  structural  alterations  should  be 
reported  to  the  local  authority  in  whose  district  the 
nuisance  exists. 

It  is  certainly  an  error  of  judgment  to  expect 
members  of  local  authorities,  who  are  themselves 
ratepayers,  and  often  only  annually  elected  represen- 
tatives of  the  ratepayers,  appointed  mostly  for  the 
special  purpose  of  keeping  down  rates,  to  be  able 
to  exercise  the  functions  which  the  Act  imposes  on 
them,  without  bias  and  altogether  to  the  general 
good.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  sanitary  administra- 
tion is  inefficient,  but  that  the  attempt  at  all  is  made 
in  the  direction  of  reducing  public  mortality  when 
the  onus  of  declaring  whether  their  rates  shall  be 
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burdened  by  the  cost  of  expensive  works  of  water 
supply,  sewerage,  &c.,  is  vested  in  them. 

Iruly,  sections  299  to  302  are  supposed  to  reserve 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  the  power  to  compel 
defaulting  authorities  to  carry  out  their  duties,  but 
these  sections  are  suffered  to  be  recognized  more  by 
their  breach  than  their  observance. 

Sects.  94  and  95b—"  Local  authoritj  to  serve  notice  requirinir 
abatement  of  nniaance,"  and  **  on  non-compliance  with  notice 
complaint  to  be  made  to  justice." 

We  are  not  sure  whether  the  ends  of  justice  and 
sanitary  laws  can  be  so  efficiently  administered  as  they 
should  be  when  so  much  elasticity  is  left  to  the  local 
authorities,  whose  members  have  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  themselves,  their  relations,  or  friends,  who  have 
insanitary  property  belonging  to  them,  or  who  are 
themselves  frequently  committing  some  breach  of  the 
Acts  or  Bye-laws.  In  districts,  where  some  interested 
builders  or  property  owners  form  cliques  on  the  board, 
sanitary  progress  is  retarded,  and  the  sanitary  inspector 
is  advised  not  to  be  energetic.  In  rural  cQstricts  we 
have  an  authority,  created  for  the  special  purpose  of 
administering  poor  relief,  endowed  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  sanitary  Acts — a  duty  which,  in  many 
instances,  it  is  unable  to  carry  out,  partly  because 
these  boards  are  unwieldy  from  point  of  numbers  and 
partly  because  they  look  upon  the  Acts  as  so  much 
inrnenetraUa. 

The  linking  together,  too,  of  two  such  duties  as 
poor  relief  and  sanitaxy  administration  is  an  unintel- 
ligible one,  and,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  not 
considered  satisfactory. 

Sect.  109.—*'  Provision  in  case  of  convictions  for  over>crowd- 
ing." 

As  inspectors  have  not  a  continuing  right  to  enter 
private  houses  at  their  will — and  we  do  not  think  a 
Legislature  should  ever  give  any  officer  such  un- 
reasonable power — ^yet  better  means  to  prevent  over- 
crowdixig  m  private  houses  should  be  devised. 
Separation  of  sexes  in  sleeping  rooms  should,  on 
moral  grounds,  be  enforced  But  if  an  inspector 
were  suspicious  that  over-crowding  existed  in  any 
house,  before  a  penalty  could  be  sought  it  would  be 
necessary  that  he  must  first  gain  admittance  to  the 
house  by  night. 

The  value  of  sect.  102  in  a  case  like  this  will  be 
manifest  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  before  applica- 
tion is  made  to  a  magistrate,  a  written  application 
must  have  been  first  sent  to  the  occupier  for  ad- 
mission. The  result  of  finding  over-crowding  after 
this  may  be  anticipated. 

Much  annoyance  might  be  saved  occupiers,  and 
good  would  be  done,  were  the  registration  of  all 
houses  enforced  and  the  maximum  limit  of  inmates 
allowable  fixed. 
Sect.  116.— "  Unsound  meat." 

Seeing  that  this  section  has  been  found  wanting 
so  frequently,  it  is  high  time  it  was  amended  so  as  to 
include  all  articles  intended  to  be  used  for  the  food 
of  man. 

The  section  only  permits  inspectors  to  seize  meat 
under  certain  conctitions.  Tney  should  certainly 
have  clear  power  to  seize  diseased  meat  intended  for 
the  food  of  man  while  in  transit.  I  have  found  from 
experience  much  needless  espionage  entailed  and 
successful  seizure  thwarted  through  defects  in  this 
section.  SUnk  butchers  and  jobbers  in  rural  districts 
send  diseased  carcases  out  of  the  country  into  the 
large  towns,  and  the  rural  inspector  cannot  safely 
have  them  seized  and  condemned,  and  he  has  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  the  destination  of  the  carcase,  and 
promptly  communicate  with  the  chief  sanitary  in- 


spector of  the  town  or  borough,  who,  I  have  found,  as  a 
result,  has  had  to  set  apart  a  staff  of  14  inspectors  to- 
watch  for  the  entry  of  the  consignment  into  his 
district.  Yet,  even  vdth  all  this  labour,  the  cordon 
has  been  passed  through,  and  I  have  known  the 
carcase  conveyed  into  the  borough  inside  a  hearse  ! 

Sect.  120.—"  On  certificate  of  medical  officer  of  health,  houses- 
to  be  cleansed  and  disinfected." 

It  should  be  compulsory  on  all  occupiers  to  disin- 
fect a  house  after  the  recovery  or  deal^  of  every  case- 
of  disease  scheduled  in  the  Infectious  Disease  Noti- 
fication Act,  1889,  without  the  certificate  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health  being  requisite.  Local 
authorities  cannot  at  present  enforce  disinfection 
without  legal  proceedings. 
Sect.  184.—"  Bemoval  of  infected  persons  to  hospital." 
The  value  of  this  section  would  be  enhanced  by 
requiring  the  removal  of  patients  (when  a  hospital  for 
infectious  diseases  exists),  when  lodged  in  any  house* 
where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
removal  is  advisable. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  clause  should  be  inserted  re- 
quiring local  authorities  to  provide  'at  such  hospitals- 
a  sufficient  staff  of  trained  certificated  nurses,  and 
without  these  no  case  should  be  admissible.  The 
parsimony  of  some  authorities  has  been  known  to* 
limit  the  nursing  staff  to  paupers  from  the  union 
workhouse,  and  deaths  have  occurred  under  such 
circumstances  which  might  have  been  avoided. 

Sect.  188.— **  Penalty  on  exposure  of  infected  persons  or 
things." 

Until  some  means  of  quarantining  the  whole  of  the 
inmates  of  a  house  where  a  case  of  infectious  disease 
exists,  the  attempts  to  reduce  the  spread  of  infectious- 
diseases  are  of  little  value. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Legislature  have  greater 
regard  for  non-infected  cattle  and  swine  than  for 
human  beings,  for  immediately  an  infectious  disease 
breaks  out  amongst  the  former,  the  affected  animals 
are  isolated;  an  infected  area  is  defined  and  declared 
by  public  notice,  and  no  animals  are  suffered  to- 
pass  out  of  this  area,  under  a  severe  penalty  to  the 
owner. 

But  in  the  case  of  human  beings,  the  contagion  is 
suffered  to  be  conveyed  in  the  clothing  of  all  the 
inmates  of  the  same  house  into  schools,  clothing  fac- 
tories, work-rooms,  churches,  public  meetings,  and 
wheresoever  they  wist  without  deterrence. 

»*  Interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,"  it 
is  urged,  would  be  the  outcry,  but  liberty  should  end 
where  it  involves  the  chance  of  ruin  to  a  neighbour 
or  danger  to  a  community.  Medical  officers  of  health 
and  inspectors  feel  only  too  sadly  that  their  visits  to* 
infected  houses  with  advice  and  caution  are  in  the 
majority  of  instances  almost  futile  with  such  pseudo- 
isolation  as  at  present  is  enforceable.  Quarantine 
and  compensation  for  temporary  loss  of  employment 
should  go  together. 
Sect.  150.—"  Power  to  compel  paving  of  prirate  streets.*' 
This  section  is  most  loosely  compiled,  and  has  given 
rise  to  more  litigation  than  probably  any  other  sec- 
tion in  the  Act.  The  definition  of  "  street "  is  no- 
where explicit,  and  it  is  something  of  an  enigma  how 
a  street  can  be  sewered,  levelled,  paved,  metalled, 
flagged,  channelled,  and  made  good,  &c.,  all  at  the 
same  time.  The  erratic  compilation  may  be  further 
noticeable  from  the  absence  of  any  reference  to- 
kerbing  and  to  the  drainage  of  the  street. 

It  is  unfair  to  an  authority  that  besides  under- 
taking the  execution  of  the  work  (for  which,  by  the 
way,  no  provision  is  made  for  claiming  commission 
on  the  outlay),  they  have  to  run-^he  vserious  risk  of 
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Inability  to  recover  costs  often  through  some  slight 
informality.  Why  should  not  legal  proceedings  be 
the  first  step,  and  application  be  nmde  for  an  order  by 
the  magistrates  on  the  owners  to  execute  the  works  ? 
All  the  disputes  as  to  whether  a  street  is  a  high- 
way ;  who  are  the  owners  responsible,  &c.,  could 
then  be  settled.  An  alternative  suggestion  might  be 
that  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  execution 
of  paving,  &c.,  should  be  prepared,  and  the  amount 
recoverable  from  each  owner,  before  the  works  were 
undertaken. 
Sect.  152.— "Power  to  declare  private  streets  highways." 
According  to  the  words  of  the  section,  before  a 
street  may  be  adopted  as  a  highway,  it  should  be 
sewered,  levelled,  paved,  metalled,  &c.  I  find,  how- 
ever, that  in  some  districts  the  section  is  evaded  by 
the  authorities  assuming  that  *^ paved  crossings" 
being  provided,  the  Act  is  complied  with,  and  private 
streets  are  taken  over  as  highways  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  interested  owners  and  members  can  in- 
fluence the  authority.  It  is  urged  in  those  districts 
that  as  none  of  their  existing  highways  are  paved,  it 
would  be  inequitable  to  require  owners  of  private 
streets  to  pai^e  from  channel  to  channel  before 
adoption.  The  adoption  of  such  streets  as  highways 
is,  however,  improper,  and  might  be  annulled  on 
appeal,  vide  Attorney-General  v.  Bidder,  47  J.  P., 

The  2nd  clause  of  the  section  provides  for  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  the  street  to  its 
adoption,  but  where  by  a  process  of  jobbery  a  board 
has  wrongly  adopted  a  street,  the  whole  body  of  rate- 
payers sulPer.  But  how,  and  to  whom,  must  objec- 
tion be  lodged  by  them  ? 
Sect,  157.—"  Power  to  make  bye-laws." 
It  is  felt  by  most  sanitary  officials  to  have  been  an 
egregious  blunder  that  old  buildings  should  have  been 
•exempted  from  any  control  under  the  bye-laws.  The 
over-built  condition  of  some  portions  of  towns  is 
notorious,  yet  any  house  erected  previously  to  the 
adoption  of  bye-laws  for  streets  and  buildings  may  in 
most  cases  be  enlarged  or  dealt  with  in  such  a  fashion 
as  the  owner  wills.  He  may,  providing  he  does  not 
Tase  to  the  foundation,  rebuild  the  house  full  of 
sanitary  defects,  with  improper  ventilation,  deficient 
lighting,  party  walls  of  any  thickness,  and  cover  all 
available  space  with  buildings  which  should  serve  as 
an  uncovered  area,  and  yet  escape  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  When  we  remember  that  it  was  the  highly 
insanitaiy  condition  of  the  old  streets  and  buildings 
which  was  the  primary  cause  of  sanitary  legislation, 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  burlesque  that  authorities  are 
not  given  power  under  the  bye-laws  to  deal  with  the 
very  buildings  which  perpetuate  these  evil  con- 
ditions. 
Sect.  159.—*'  What  to  be  deemed  a  new  buQdJng." 
This  is  defined  as  ^'  the  re-erection  of  a  building 
pulled  down  to  or  below  the  ground  fioor."  But 
which  is  the  ground  floor,  for  we  have  no  definition  ? 
Does  it  mean  the  ground  line,  or  any  space  between 
the  floor  and  the  ceiling  level  ?  Suppose  an  owner 
-pulled  down  an  old  building  to  the  level  of  the 
window-sill,  and  built  again  without  submitting 
plans,  does  he  evade  the  Act? 

Sees.  188  and  190.—'*  Appointment  of  officers  of  local  autho- 
rities." 

It  is  urged  by  inspectors  of  nuisances,  almost  as  a 

body,  that  they  ought  to  be  under  the  control  entirely 

of  the  Local  Government  Board  or  County  Council, 

and  not  appointed  annually  and  subject  to  be  turned 

out  after  offending  some  members  of  these  bodies* 


There  is  certainly  no  officer  of  a  local  authority  who 
has  to  come  more  in  conflict,  if  he  performs  his 
duties  honourably,  with  its  members,  and  who  is  more 
liable  to  have  cUques  formed  against  him  than  an 
inspector. 

But  the  Local  Government  Board,  instead  of  re- 
moving some  of  these  impediments,  actually  perpe- 
tuate them,  and  only  just  recently  a  case  occurred 
where  local  authorities  for  two  years  in  succession 
passed  resolutions  appointing  their  inspector  for 
three  years,  and  yet  the  Loc^  Government  Board 
refused  to  sanction  his  reappointment  for  more  than 
one  year,  the  term  of  the  original  appointment,  as  "  it 
was  against  their  present  practice  to  do  so  '* ! 

The  superannuation  of  officers  should  find  a  place 
in  the  Statute  Book.  Provision  is  made  in  this 
manner  for  the  police  and  numerous  other  bodies  of 
Crown  officials.  Are  the  services  of  inspectors 
worthy  of  less  recognition  than  those  of  the  fonner  ? 

Both  surveyors  and  inspectors  should,  it  is  con- 
sidered, be  now  required  to  possess  certificates  from 
some  recognized  examining  body  as  to  their  com- 
petency to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office.  Of 
a  good  inspector  it  has  been  said  that  he  must  be 
somewhat  of  a  lawyer,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  know 
something  about  diseases,  understand  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  and  drains,  &c. ;  and  still  any 
farmer  or  policeman  can  get  a  job,  as  no  qualifica- 
tions are  necessary  according  to  the  Act.  A  dentist, 
however,  who  looks  after  your  teeth  must  be  quali- 
fied, but  an  inspector  who  has  to  try  and  prevent 
the  spread  of  infectious  diseases,  and  thus  save  lives, 
need  not  be  qualified. 

Passing  from  this  we  look  upon  it  as  a  strange 
anomaly  that  there  should  be  allowed  such  a  diver- 
gence in  the  laws  of  adjacent  sanitary  districts. 
The  Public  Health  Act,  1876,  contemplated  uniform 
laws  for  all  towns,  but  the  permissive  character  of 
the  Act  has  produced  the  contrary  result,  and  in 
adjacent  sanitary  districts  different  sets  of  bye-laws 
are  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible that  in  a  borough  contiguous  to  my  district, 
back  to  back  houses  are  built  with  impunity ;  but  in 
these  districts,  two  urban  and  one  rural  in  character, 
and  where  buildings  are  not  over-crowded,  these  are 
not  permissible.  This  is  the  exact  reverse  of  what 
ought  to  be,  and  if  sanitary  safeguards  are  required, 
surely  they  should  not  be  relaxed  for  a  crowded 
borough.  To  ovmers  and  builders  in  our  rural  dis- 
tricts, this  kind  of  law-making  is  looked  upon  as  a 
travesty,  and  causes  friction  in  carrying  out  the  bye- 
laws. 

It  would  be  a  public  gain  if  the  permissive  cha- 
racter of  the  157th  section  of  the  Act  were  removed 
and  replaced  by  a  Building  Act,  making  the  sanitary 
law  imperial  instead  of  local  It  is  a  moot  point 
whether  the  powers  of  urban  and  rural  sanitary 
authorities  should  not  be  assimilated  in  a*  large 
number  of  sectiona  Of  tiie  powers  possessed  by  an 
urban  authority,  some  are  compulsory,  and  some 
permissive.  The  compulsory  sections  are : — 25,  26, 
47, 49,  50,  66,  112-115,  and  160 ;  while  the  permissive 
sections  are,  10, 11,  20,  89,  44,  45,  144-159,  161-163, 
164, 165,  166-170,  171,  and  172. 

Now  in  almost  all  rural  districts  there  are  small 
towns  which  equal  in  population  and  ratable  value 
many  urban  districts,  yet  through  the  limited  powers 
possessed  by  the  rural  authority,  the  condition  of 
some  of  these  towns  is  discreditable  to  any  sanitary 
authority,  yet  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
Take,  for  example,  the  jp^  ^yf^qj^    ^^eta, 
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After  their  first  construction  a  rural  authority, 
although  possessed  of  building  bye-laws,  have  no 
jurisdiction  wliatever  over  them  in  whatever  defective 
condition  they  may  have  fallen.  And  the  same  com- 
plaint may  be  made  of  other  exceptional  privileges 
meted  out  to  urban  authorities. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  rural  authorities  may  obtain 
urban  powers  with  the  consent  of  ttie  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  This,  however,  is  only  half  a  truth,  for 
the  Local  Government  Board  are  reluctant,  as  a  rule, 
on  this  matter  of  extending  urban  powers  to  rural 
authorities.  As  an  instance,  the  rural  authority  for 
this  district  recently  applied  for  urban  powers  to 
control  new  streets  and  buildings,  and  slaughter- 
houses for  the  whole  of  their  townships,  comprising 
47  in  number.  This  was  a  requirement  which  had 
been  long  needed.  But  the  Local  Government 
Board,  out  of  the  abundance  of  their  wisdom,  refused 
the  application,  as  it  was  against  their  present 
practice  to  allow  the  application  of  bye-laws  on  these 
matters  for  all  portions  of  rural  districts. 

Now  it  mostly  happens  that  authorities  themselves 
do  not  apply  for  urban  powers  under  section  157 
until  villages  have  become  fairly  populous,  and  as 
much  harm  as  possible  perpetuated  from  the  con- 
struction of  crooked,  cramped  streets,  with  houses 
stuck  here  and  there  like  so  many  nine-pins,  jutting 
into  roadways,  over  sewers,  jerry  built,  and  sanitary 
laws  utterly  neglected. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  condone  with  this  irregular  mode  of  sanitary 
administration.  If  it  be  advantageous  to  have  houses 
well  built  in  a  town,  surely  this  should  apply  also  to 
the  country,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  should  not  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  supervision  of  new  buildings  equal  with 
the  former. 

Under  the  existing  Act  it  must  therefore  be  con- 
fessed that  the  sanitary  administration  of  large 
villages  cannot  be  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  rural 
authorities.  It  would  be  beneficial  were  it  made 
statute  law  that  when  a  village  or  township  reached 
a  population  of  a  specified  number,  say  3,000  or 
4,000,  with  a  certain  ratable  value,  that  these  places 
should  be  converted  into  l^cal  Government  districts. 

The  ever-recurring  trouble  arising  from  improper 
drainage  prompts  the  suggestion  that  all  drains  to 
houses  should  be  laid  by  local  authorities  in  the 
same  way  as  gas  is  laid  on  to  houses  by  gas  com- 
panies. The  necessity  for  sound  drains  is  more 
important  than  the  conveyance  of  gas,  and,  if  con- 
structed by  local  authorities,  the  advantage  would 
be  all  to  the  owners  in  increased  eflSciency,  economy, 
and  safety. 

The  formation  of  irregular  streets  should  be  more 
effectually  controlled  by  local  authorities,  and  power 
should  be    given    them  to  control  the  direction  of 

Eroposed  new  streets.  Public  convenience  should 
ave  equal  consideration  with  construction ;  yet 
streets  with  unsatisfactory  approaches  have  to  be 
sanctioned,  which  probably  in  a  few  years  will  have 
to  be  converted  into  highways,  repairable  by  the 
inhabitants  at  large,  necessitating  an  unnecessary 
sacrifice  in  the  carriage  of  burdens  on  future  gene- 
rations. Further,  a  statute  law  enforcing  a  minimum 
width  of  front  street  where  human  habitations  are 
to  be  erected  is  necessary. 

As  promised  in  the  opening  of  my  first  paper  in 
the  number  for  February  16,  I  have  now  given  a 
few  of  the  sections  specially  affecting  surveyors  and 
inspectors,  the  execution  of  which  are  a  source  of 


weakness,  irritation,  and  much  needless  cost.  With 
intricacies  of  law  we  have  no  desire  to  meddle,  but 
it  is  needful  in  the  interests  of  pubHc  welfare  that 
at  least  these  sections  should  be  made  decently  intel- 
ligible ;  that  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  should  be 
thoroughly  revised  and  supplemented,  and  the  nume- 
rous subsequent  Sanitary  Acts  consolidated  into  one 
Public  Health  Act. 


Stbps  will,  it  is  stated,  be  shortly  taken  to  constitute 
the  Sanitary  Board  which  has  been  sanctioned  for  Bengal, 
and  which  is  expected  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  muni- 
cipalities in  the  work  of  devising  hygienic  schemes  of 
permanent  utility. 

Thb  Plumbbkb*  Company. — The  Croydon  County 
Council  have  passed  the  following  resolution : — "  That 
the  Plambers*  Company  be  informed  that  the  council 
would  consider  it  a  great  advantage  if  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  would  procure  power  for  sanitary  authorities 
to  require  that  none  but  duly  qualified  and  registered 
plumbers  should  be  engaged  in  carrying  out  sanitary 
work." 

Veobtabianibm. — The  Cologne  Gazette  of  January  4 
contains  the  following : — German  vegetarianism  receives 
a  severe  blow  jnst  at  the  turn  of  the  year.  Its  most 
zealous  scientific  partisan,  its  most-quoted  learned 
authority,  the  writer  of  so  many  leaflets  and  polemical 
pamphlets,  Dr.  Alanus,  sends  the  vegetarians  his  fare-' 
well.  "  Warum  ich  nicht  mehr  vegetarisch  lebe  **  (Why 
I  no  longer  live  as  a  vegetarian),  such  is  the  title  of  an 
article  sent  to  the  Rhenish  Courier  by  Dr.  Alanus.  The 
former  preacher  of  the  vegetable  diet  writes: — "Having 
lived  for  a  long  time  as  a  vegetarian  without  feeling  any 
better  or  worse  than  formerly  with  mixed  food,  I  made 
one  day  the  disagreeable  discovery  that  my  arteries  began 
to  show  signs  of  atheromatous  degeneration.  Particu- 
larly in  the  temporal  and  radical  arteries  this  morbid 
process  was  unmistakable.  Being  still  under  40  years 
of  age,  I  could  not  interpret  this  symptom  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  old  age,  and  being  furthermore  not  addicted  to 
drinking,  I  was  utterly  unable  to  explain  the  matter.  I 
turned  it  over  and  over  in  my  mind  without  finding  a 
solution  of  the  enigma.  I,  however,  found  the  explana- 
tion which  I  had  sought  so  long  quite  accidentally  in  a 
work  of  that  excellent  physician,  Dr.  £.  Mooin,  of 
Paris.  The  following  is  the  verbal  translation  of  the 
passage  in  question : — *  In  order  to  continue  the  criticism 
of  vegetarianism  we  dare  not  ignore  the  work  of  the  late 
lamented  Gubler  on  the  influence  of  the  vegetable  diet 
on  the  chalky  degeneration  of  the  arteries.  Vegetable 
food,  richer  in  mineral  salts  than  that  of  animal  origin, 
introduces  more  mineral  salts  into  the  blood.  Raymond 
has  observed  numerous  oases  of  atheroma  in  a  monastery 
of  vegetarian  friars,  amongst  others  that  of  the  prior,  a 
man  scarcely  82  years  old,  whose  arteries  were  already 
considerably  indurated.  The  naval  surgeon,  Treille, 
has  seen  numerous  cases  of  atheromatous  degeneration  in 
Bombay  and  Calcutta,  were  many  people  live  exclusively 
on  rice.  The  vegetable  diet,  therefore,  ruins  the  blood 
vessels  and  makes  prematurely  old,  if  it  is  true  that  man 
<*  is  as  old  as  his  arteries.**  It  must  produce  at  the  same 
time  tartar,  the  senile  arch  of  the  cornea,  and  phos- 
phaturia.'  Having  unfortunately  seen  these  newest 
results  of  medical  investigations  oonflrmed  by  my  own 
case,  I  have,  as  a  nuitter  of  course,  returned  to  a  mixed 
diet.  I  can  no  longer  consider  purely  vegetable  food  as 
the  normal  diet  of  man,  but  only  as  a  curative  method, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  various  morbid  states. 
Some  patients  nmy  follow  this  diet  for  weeks  and 
months,  but  it  is  not  adapted  for  everybody's  continued 
use.  It  is  the  same  as  with  the  starving  cure,  which 
cures  some  patients,  but  is  not  flt  to  be  used  continually 
by  the  healthy.  I  have  become  richer  by  one  experience, 
which  has  shown  me  that  one  single  brutal  fact  can 
knock  down  the  most  beautiful  theoretical  building.*' 
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THE   REMOVAL   AND    DISPOSAL    OP 

HOUSE-REFUSE   IN  LONDON.* 

By  D.  Richards,  Assoc.  San.  Inst.,  Chief  Sanitary 
Inspector  of  Battersea. 

I  AM  in  favour  of  burning  the  refuse — not,  however, 
by  artificial  but  by  natund  means,  through  the  land, 
believing  it  to  be  the  most  economical  and  certainly 
the  most  healthful  method,  and  will  place  before  you, 
in  as  comprehensive  a  manner  as  possible,  what  may 
be  described  as  the  wasteful  and  the  useful  disposal 
of  house -refuse. 

The  Wasteful  Disposal. 

I  will  take  as  the  unit  of  wastefulness  the  ordinary 
dust-bin,  well  described  as  being  more  like  the  old 
hog's- wash  tub  than  a  receptacle  for  ashes.  Assuming 
that  each  house  in  London  has  one,  we  have  about 
660,000  units  of  wastefulness,  each  carrying  on  the 
first  stages  of  destruction  by  the  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  as  evidenced  by  the 
constant  escape  of  disagreeable  odours  from  them ; 
and  these,  too,  close  to  our  doors  and  windows,  and 
in  some  cases  even  inside  the  house. 

These  noxious  odours  are  occasioned  by,  and  bear 
a  good  illustration  of  the  phrase,  "  Dirt  is  matter  in 
the  wrong  place,''  and  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
Nature,  through  her  chemistry,  making  an  effort  to 
send  back  to  the  earth  the  elements  necessary  to  re- 
plenish it.  Use  what  means  we  will  to  confine  it, 
whether  it  be  brick  walls  or  closely-fitting  sanitary 
bins,  it  forces  its  way  through  and  vitiates  the  air. 

The  amount  of  waste  thus  going  on  might  be 
compared  to  so  many  thousand  jets  of  steam  blowing 
off  to  no  purpose,  but  which  would,  if  properly  con- 
centrated, constitute  a  force  of  immense  power.  In 
other  words,  rich  fertilising  gases  are  being  lost  in 
the  atmosphere,  which,  if  properly  utilized,  would, 
instead  of  polluting  the  air,  be  assimilated  in  Nature's 
laboratory,  and  thus  give  a  powerful  impetus  to  the 
production  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

The  system,  too,  of  storing  up  offensive  matters  for 
weeks  together,  until  it  becomes  a  mass  of  corruption, 
is  so  great  an  evil,  that  the  wastefulness  becomes 
quite  a  secondary  matter.  What  is  more  sickening 
than  these  vapours,  or  what  more  likely  to  unfavour- 
ably affect  health  than  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter?  For  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  house- 
holders are  constantly  being  cautioned  against  placing 
organic  matters  in  the  dust-bin,  it  is  done,  and  will 
be  done  unto  the  end  of  the  chapter,  for  this  reason  : 
Man  has  been  endowed  with  the  instinct  to  bury 
his  mipure  refuse,  and  he  straightway  buries  it  in  the 
dust-bin,  for  want  of  a  more  suitable  place;  with 
what  result  we,  as  sanitary  inspectors,  know  only  too 
well,  by  the  number  and  the  nature  of  the  complaints 
we  receive ;  indeed,  there  are  probably  more  nui- 
sances arising  from  foid  and  offensive  dust-bins  than 
from  all  other  causes  put  together.  As  a  public  and 
widespread  nuisance,  I  consider  it  has  not  received 
from  sanitarians  the  attention  it  certainly  deserves. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  years  since,  when  cholera  was 
expected,  measures  were  adopted  for  the  speedy  re- 
moval of  house -refuse ;  but  these,  like  most  things 
adopted  under  pressure  of  excitement,  soon  gave 
place  again  to  the  old  system  of  the  accumulation 
of  so  many  weeks'  refuse  instead  of  that  of  so 
many  days'. 

*  Bead  before  the  Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  of 
Great  Britain,  March  1, 1890. 


One  cannot  pass  from  the  dust-bin  to  the  dust 
depdt  without  bestowing  a  moment  upon  the  process 
of  collection.  I  think  no  better  system  could  be  de- 
vised for  aerating  and  diffusing  the  accumulated  gases 
disturbed  bv  removal  than  the  one  commonlyadopted. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  first  taken  from  the  bin  and  care- 
fully turned  over  and  over  by  the  dustman  in  his 
search  for  bones,  rags,  and  what-not.  It  is  then 
carried  in  an  open  wicker  basket  through  the 
house  into  the  street,  where  it  is  thrown  lightly  into 
the  cart,  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  son 
and  air,  and  so  conveyed  through  the  streets  to  the 
depdts,  where  it  arrives  a  much  less  offensive  sub- 
stance than  when  fiirst  disturbed.  In  fact,  the 
manner  in  which  house-refuse,  fish-offal,  manure, 
skins,  bones,  and  offensive  matters  generally  are  col- 
lected and  conveyed  through  the  streets  of  London 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  is  really  a  disgrace  to  this 
centre  of  civilisation.  No  provincial  town  of  note 
would  aUow  such  objectionable  matter  to  be  exposed 
in  the  streets  after  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  means  adopted  for  the  disposal  of  refuse  after 
the  collection  at  the  depdts  are  varied,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  a  state  of  chaos,  the  principal  object 
being  to  get  rid  of  it  by  any  and  every  means  that 
can  be  devised.  Before  the  amendment  of  the  Build- 
ing Act,  it  was  the  practice  to  excavate  the  sand  and 
gravel  from  the  sites  of  proposed  houses  and  streets 
and  fill  in  the  space  with  dust-bin  refuse.  Within 
my  own  knowledge,  prior  to  the  passing  of  this  Act. 
a  low -lying  tract  of  land,  usually  covered  with  stag- 
nant water — a  sort  of  Black  Sea — waa  used  as  a  duBt 
shoot.  Thousands  of  loads  were  poured  into  it,  until 
**  dry  land  appeared,"  and  upon  it  roads  were  laid 
out,  and  streets  of  houses  erected — ^houses  as  fragile 
in  their  structure  as  their  foundations  were  sponge- 
like. The  alleged  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
latter  was,  that  in  case  of  an  earthquake,  it  would 
act  like  a  spring,  and  so  break  the  force  of  the  shock. 
I  am  tolerably  certain,  however,  that  a  very  slight 
shock  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  these  houses 
down  like  a  house  of  cards.  The  above  circum- 
stance was  used  by  the  sanitary  authoritieB  as 
evidence  in  supporting  the  promotion  of  the  Bill 

This  practice  happOy  is  no  longer  permitted,  but 
by  stopping  such  outlets  a  wide  field  was  closed  for 
the  disposal  of  house-refuse  in  the  metropolis  and 
other  places  had  to  be  found  ;  the  low -lying  marshes 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  affording  a  resting-place 
for  some,  whilst  smaller  quantities  are  barged  out  to 
sea  and  tiiere  deposited.  But  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion is  now  carted  to  numerous  depots  in  our  midst, 
where  it  accumulates,  forming  mountains  of  heated 
matter  tainting  the  air  with  its  unpleasant  odours,  to 
be  eventually  turned  over  and  over,  sorted  and  sifted. 
The  most  valuable  products,  cinders  and  fine  ash,  are 
disposed  of  to  brick-makers  and  others,  and  the  soft 
core  is  either  burnt  on  the  premises  or  mixed  with 
manure  and  sold  to  fanners. 

The  process  described  is  carried  on  principally  by 
women,  who  work  up  to  their  waists  in  filth,  their  con- 
dition being  little  better  than  that  of  slaves.  No  pro- 
vision is  made  for  their  washing  themselves,  and  thev 
are,  therefore,  obliged  to  carry  their  dirt  through 
the  streets  to  their  miserable  homes,  forming  as 
degrading  a  spectacle  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

But  of  all  the  methods  adopted,  the  most  recent 
one,  that  of  destruction  by  cremation,  takes  the 
highest  place  for  wastefulness.  As  a  destructor  of 
organic  matter  its  thoroughness  cannot  be  disputed, 
although  its  power  of  utterly  destroying  material  or 
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reducing  the  amount  to  be  disposed  of  is  exceedingly 
limited  It  has  the  credit  of  destroying  in  bulk 
something  like  76  per  cent,  of  refuse  ;  its  power  of 
reduction  in  weight  would,  however,  be  a  better  test 
of  its  usefulness.  It  is  doubtful  whether  50  per  cent, 
or  anything  approaching  that  in  weight,  is  actually 
destroyed,  especially  where  the  dust  is  allowed  to 
remain  some  weeks  before  collection. 

Taking,  however,  as  a  basis  the  lowest  estimate, 
25  per  cent,  upon  2,268,000  cubic  yards  of  refuse  (the 
estimated  amount  collected  in  London  yearly),  it  will 
then  leave  567,000  cubic  yards  of  clinkers  and  fine 
grit  to  be  disposed  of  annually,  and  that,  too,  at  a 
time  when  there  are  thousands  of  tons  of  the  same 
kind  of  material  being  produced  in  the  foundries  and 
factories  of  Ijondon,  the  removal  of  which  is  only 
accomplished  at  great  expense.  It  will,  therefore, 
require  no  prophet  to  foresee  a  time  when  the  dis- 
posal of  clinkers  and  fine  ash  will  be  the  burning 
question  of  the  day.  The  cost,  too,  in  these  days  of 
heavy  taxation  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  ex- 
pense of  erecting  machinery  capable  of  cremating  or 
purifying  the  whole  of  the  refuse  in  London  (judged 
by  the  outlay  at  Whitechapel,  where  the  sum  of 
,£15,000  was  expended  in  making  provision  for  deal- 
ing with  the  refuse  collected  from  8,000  houses), 
would  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £1,031,000. 
What  the  annual  cost  of  working  would  be  can  only 
be  conjectured. 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  by  those  who  have  had 
experience,  that  the  vast  amount  of  ashes  and  clinkers 
left  over  after  purification,  is  far  too  large  to  be  ig- 
nored, and  not  good  enough  to  be  useful ;  and, 
furthermore,  the  time  is  surely  not  far  distant  when  a 
foul,  overflowing  dust-bin  will  be  considered  to  be  as 
much  out  of  place  as  an  open  drain  or  cesspool  is 
to-day.  Can  we,  then,  consistently  object  to  small 
accumulations,  and  yet  permit  some  300  pestilential 
dust  depots  to  spring  up  around  as  many  dust  de- 
structors ? 

I  say  no  !  The  dust  depot,  with  its  sickening  atmo- 
sphere, must  be  removed  from  amongst  us.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  done  with  the  enormous  amount  of 
refuse  collected  each  year  in  London,  amounting,  as  I 
have  stated,  to  no  less  than  2,268,000  cubic  yards,  or 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  1,400  acres  of  land  with 
a  layer  a  foot  thick  ?  What  inexhaustible  outlet  is 
there  to  be  found  for  all  this  ?  Under  the  head  of 
"  The  Useful  Disposal  of  Refuse,"  I  will  endeavour  to 
answer  the  question. 

The  Useful  Disposal. 
For  my  unit  of  usefulness  I  will  take  the  cottage 
garden,  and  I  know  of  no  sight  more  beautiful  or 
more  interesting  than  a  cottage  garden  in  the  spring- 
time, with  its  row  upon  row  of  healthy  plants,  so  fiSl 
of  vigour,  giving  every  prospect  of  an  abundant 
return  for  the  labour  expended  upon  it  by  its  owner. 
But  what  is  the  secret  possessed  by  the  cottager,  that 
enables  him  to  secure  such  an  abundant  crop  ?  The 
whole  secret  is  that  nothing  is  wasted.  A  portion  of 
everything  gathered  is  returned  again,  either  from  the 
refuse  pit  or  the  pigsty.  A  good  husbandman  would 
no  more  expect  to  draw  continually  upon  his  garden 
without  making  some  return,  than  he  would  expect 
to  keep  getting  milk  from  his  cow  without  feeding 
the  animal.  Take,  too,  the  cottage  garden  on  a 
larger  scale  ;  I  refer  to  allotments.  Within  a  short 
distance  from  London  many  of  such  may  be  seen,  and 
one  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  wonderful  differ- 
ence existing  between  the  crops  on   one  side  of  a 


fence,  and  of  those  on  the  other.  The  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  aspect  are  the  same,  but  on  the  allotment 
side  will  be  seen  vegetable  life  in  profusion,  every 
corner  filled  to  overflowing  with  productive  plants  ; 
whilst  on  the  other  side  is  an  ordinary  farmer's  field, 
with  a  poor,  meagre,  half-starved  looking  crop, 
suffering  from  what  medical  men  describe  in  the 
human  being  as  low  vitality  ;  at  the  best  producing 
less  by  five-fold  than  the  adjoining  allotments.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  is  not  far  to  seek ;  on  one 
side  nothing  is  wasted ;  a  little  of  everything  taken 
from  the  land  is  returned  to  help  replenish  the  loss. 
On  the  other  side,  the  w^hole  of  the  produce  is  sent 
off  to  the  large  towns,  and  swallowed  up  in  the  great 
vortex  from  which  nothing  returns. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  latter  case  artificial  maniu-es 
are  used,  for  which  this  country  expends  some  tens 
of  thousands  of  pounds  annually,  but  it  affects  plant 
life,  I  believe,  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  tem- 
perance men  tell  us  alcohol  affects  the  human  body. 
It  stimulates  for  a  short  time,  but  leaves  behind  no 
material  improvement. 

If  further  proof  were  needed  to  show  what  a  useful 
disposal  of  refuse  can  do,  even  upon  apparently 
barren  land,  when  directed  by  wisdom,  I  would  ask 
you  to  observe  those  little  plote  of  land  by  the  moor, 
the  heath,  or  the  common ;  bits  cribbed  out  of  the 
common  land  no  doubt  in  days  gone  by,  but  never- 
theless furnishing  splendid  examples  of  what  might 
be  done  in  a  much  larger  way  with  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  acres  of  unciiltivated  land  within  easy 
reach,  if  only  a  more  useful  and  practical  disposal  of 
refuse  were  adopted. 

Two  good  examples  of  the  useful  disposal  might 
be  taken,  and  I  wiU  first  quote  from  a  paper  read  on 
scavenging,  before  the  Saiaitary  Congress  at  Glasgow, 
by  Mr.  John  Young,  Surveyor.  He  says :  "  The 
natural  destination  of  manurial  refuse  is,  of  course, 
the  land,  where  it  becomes  the  food  of  plants.  Scotch 
farmers,  as  a  rule,  prefer  bulk  manure,  when  it  is 
available,  to  chemical  manures.  That  being  so,  we 
endeavour  to  place  our  city  manure  within  the  reach 
of  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  The  result  is,  that 
we  supply  manure  to  2,400  farmers,  whose  holdings 
are  situated  over  fourteen  different  counties." 

I  obtain  my  second  example  from  London.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  tliat  one  parish  in  London  at 
least — Newington — ^has  had  the  courage  to  grapple 
with  these  difficulties,  and  has  found  a  useful  and 
profitable  way  of  disposing  of  its  own  refuse  and  also 
taking  some  from  adjoining  parishes,  by  sending  it 
into  the  country,  where  it  finds  a  ready  sale  among 
the  farmers ;  the  only  drawback  in  the  system  being 
the  necessity  of  storing  and  mixing  the  refuse  in  a 
thickly  populated  neighbourhood.  This,  I  am  in- 
formed, will  be  soon  remedied  by  removing  the  whole 
of  the  refuse  at  once  into  the  country. 

So  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
present  mode  of  removal  of  refuse — and,  for  the 
most  part,  the  disposal  of  it — is  insanitary  and  waste- 
ful ;  that  there  are  at  least  two  millions  and  a  quarter 
cubic  yards  of  material,  containing  a  large  amount  of 
manurial  properties,  collected  in  London  yearly,  nearly 
all  of  which,  under  the  present  system,  we  throw 
away,  whilst  at  the  same  time  despatching  vessels 
to  foreign  countries  for  guano  to  manure  our  fields. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  a  period  not  very  far  distant, 
we  shall  exercise  a  little  more  practical  wisdom,  and, 
like  the  economical  Chinese,  we,  shall  fertilise  our 
soil  with  the  refuse  of  our  cities.  I  have  also  given 
a  few  examples  of  what  can  be  done  where  refuse 
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and  labour  are  turned  to  proper  account  in  the 
garden,  allotment,  and  on  seemingly  barren  land. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  great  expanse  of 
waste  and  uncultivated  land  in  this  country  is  the 
only  practical,  profitable,  and  inexhaustible  outlet  for 
house  refuse  that  can  be  found;  where  the  hard 
core  can  be  used  for  land  draining  and  road  making, 
the  finer  material  can  form  a  fertiliser  for  the  soil, 
and  its  manurial  properties  can  be  readily  absorbed 
into  plant  life,  where  sun  and  air,  frost  and  rain,  will 
carry  on  gratuitously  the  work  now  proposed  to  be 
done  by  cremation. 

To  secure  that  end^  the  refuse  should  be  collected 
before  decomposition  has  set  in,  and  means  adopted 
for  rapid  transit  from  town  to  country,  from  the 
dust-pail  to  the  land.  I  am  supported  in  this  view 
by  our  venerable  President,  who,  in  his  address  to 
the  Health  Congress  at  Brighton,  said:  **A11  de- 
composition meant  waste,  all  waste  was  avoided  by 
immediate  application  to  the  land,  beside  which,  bad 
smells  were  thus  prevented,  and  this  method  was, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  economy  and  beneficial  to 
health." 

Dr.  Carpenter,  too,  speaking  of  refuse,  says:  "The 
cities  do  not  want  it,  the  land  does.  The  result  is 
that  the  material  is  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  the 
whole  country  suffers  a  grievous  wrong." 

It  has  been  said,  and  wisely  too,  that  if  our  laws 
and  customs  were  changed,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  the  people  on  unoccupied  land  at  home.  If  pro- 
perly developed,  England  could  produce  60  per  cent, 
more  of  the  food  than  it  now  does,  and  employment 
for  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  question  of  the  utilisation  of  all  refuse  is,  I 
admit,  one  which  goes  far  beyond  the  scope  of  my 
paper,  but  one  that  must  ultimately  receive  the 
serious  attention  of  the  future  Ministers  of  Health 
and  of  Agriculture.  What  must  be  more  fully 
realised  by  our  sanitary  reformers  is,  that  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  area  under  cultivation,  and  the 
decrease  of  the  producing  power  of  the  land,  not 
only  means  total  dependence  upon  foreigners  for 
our  food  supply,  but  by  withdrawing  from  the  land 
those  who  should  be  employed  upon  it  constitutes 
the  primary  cause  of  excessive  over-crowding  in  our 
towns. 

It  will  be  said  by  some,  that  refuse  will  not  repay 
the  cost  of  transit.  I  would  ask,  does  it  pay  now,  or 
is  it  more  likely  to  pay  for  removal  when  the  only 
valuable  portion  of  it  is  destroyed  by  cremation, 
without  reference  to  the  question  of  expense  in 
destruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  the  land  will 
not  pay.  Not  a  rent,  perhaps,  but  if  enough  to  sup- 
port those  engaged  upon  it,  then  something  will  be 
gained,  and  a  step  will  be  taken  towards  accom- 
plishing that  truth  propounded  by  Dean  Swift,  namely, 
"  That  whosoever  could  make  two  ears  of  com,  or 
two  blades  of  gra«s,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground 
where  only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better 
of  mankind,  and  do  more  essential  service  to  his 
country  than  the  whole  of  the  race  of  politicians  put 
together." 


Alterations  are  being  made  to  St.  John's  Church, 
Carlisle,  including  the  ventilation,  Baird,  Thompson,  & 
Oo.'s  new  and  improved  self-actiiig  exhaust  ventilator 
being  adopted  for  the  extraction  of  the  vitiated  air,  and 
their  latest  improved  form  of  air-inlet  **  panel "  ventilator 
being  used  for  the  introduction  of  the  fresh  air  without 
draughts. 


SMOKE  PRODUCTION  AND  PREVEN- 
TION IN  THE   PROVINCES. 

Dr.  Barwise,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
county  borough  of  Blackburn,  has  recently  presented 
to  the  Health  Committee  an  important  report  on 
the  smoke  nuisance.  Acting  on  the  instructions  of 
the  committee.  Dr.  Barwise  has  investigated  not  only 
the  extent  of  the  smoke  nuisance  in  Blackburn,  but 
the  means  actually  in  use  and  available  for  its  abate- 
ment 

In  scope  and  particularity  of  treatment  the  report 
probably  excels  any  hitherto  presented  to  a  local 
sanitary  authority,  and,  on  the  whole,  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  a  notable  addition  to  the  records  on  the 
subiect 

The  report  certainly  fails  to  give  or  even  sug- 
gest any  reply  to  the  inquiry  which  it  advances  as 
to  whetiier  **  smoke  can  be  consumed  without  dimi- 
nishing the  steam  raised  from  a  given  weight  of 
fuel"  Except  in  one  instance,  there  is  no  informa- 
tion whatever  to  be  found  in  the  report  as  to  the 
steam  raised  in  proportion  to  the  coal  burned.  The 
whole  of  the  comparative  statements  and  tables 
which  the  report  contains  are  based  on  a  comparison 
of  the  smoke  produced  from  certain  boilers  of  fur- 
naces stoked  by  certain  mechanical  appliances,  and 
by  hand.  In  some  instances  the  quantity  of  coal 
actually  burned  is  stated,  but  there  is  no  information 
given  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  boilers,  the  amount 
of  water  evaporated,  or  any  other  data  on  which  to 
found  even  the  roughest  estimate  as  to  the  steam 
raised  in  proportion  to  the  fuel  burned.  It  is,  of 
course,  as  mipossible  to  estimate  the  steam  raising 
efficiency  of  furnaces  from  the  record  of  the  fuel 
they  consume  as  it  is  to  determine  the  brain  work 
of  men  from  the  quantity  of  food  they  eat. 

The  report  deals,  too,  only  with  a  certain  class  of 
furnaces  known  as  "mechanical  stokers,"  which 
are  by  no  means  the  most  important  in  considering 
the  general  question  of  fuel  economy,  although  it 
may  be  conceded  that  they  possess  the  practical  ad- 
vantage of  being  readily  adaptable  to  existing  boilers, 
and  are,  under  suitable  conditions,  capable  of  pre- 
venting smoke. 

No  record  of  the  comparative  value  of  various 
systems  could  be  considered  complete  without  it 
contained  details  of  the  working  of  a  larger  number 
of  appliances,  and  especially  of  furnaces  fired  with 
gaseous  instead  of  solid  fuel  Thus,  from  the 
steam  users*  and  engineers'  point  of  view,  the 
report  may  be  said  to  be  valueless.  But  this  does 
not  lessen  its  value  for  its  own  purpose.  As  we 
have  frequentiy  pointed  out,  the  question  of  the 
relative  economy  of  certain  appliances  is  not  that 
with  which  sanitary  authorities  have  to  deal  With 
them  the  question  is  limited  to  reducing  smoke  pro- 
duction to  a  minimum.  We  dealt  with  this  branch 
of  the  subject  at  some  length  in  commenting  upon 
the  action  of  the  Halifax  Corporation  (see  Santtaby 
Record,  September  16,  1889). 

The  value  of  Dr.  Barwise's  report  lies  mainly  in  the 
considerable  number  of  careful  observations  which 
he  has  taken  and  recorded*  These  form  a  most  im- 
portant body  of  evidence,  on  which  not  only  the 
Health  Committee  of  Blackburn,  but  local  sanitaiy 
authorities  generally  may  act.  For  example,  Dr. 
Barwise*s  report  shows  that  in  seven  specified  mills 
in  Blackburn  the  production  of  black  smoke  is  cou- 
fflderably  less  than  one  minute  per  boiler  per  hour. 
And  this  is  stated  not  as  the  result  of  a  single  ob- 
servation, but  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  consecutive 
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observations.  The  report  further  shows  that  from 
the  chimneys  of  not  less  than  132  separate  firms 
the  average  production  of  dense  smoke  per  boiler 
per  hour  did  not  exceed  2'7  minutes,  and  that  from 
the  chimneys  of  16  of  these  firms — ^using  the  same 
description  of  boilers — ^the  quantity  of  dense  smoke 
emitted  was  only  1-3  per  minute.  The  report  is 
:accompanied  by  a  diagram,  illustrating  220  obser- 
vations on  smoke  emitted  from  various  chimneys 
during  one  hour.  The  smoke  is  divided  into 
*'  dense  black  "  smoke  and  "  moderate  "  smoke.  The 
latter  term  is  not  in  any  way  defined,  but  the 
diagram  shows  that  the  **  dense  black  ^^  smoke 
emitted  ranges  between  some  seconds  less  than 
one  minute,  and  34  minutes  in  the  hour,  and  the 
'*  moderate "  smoke  between  15  minutes  and  the 
whole  hour. 

From  the  statements  in  the  report  as  to  the  com- 
parative emission  of  smoke  from  chimneys  where 
mechanical  stokers  are  used,  and  from  those  where 
hand  firing  is  adopted,  it  appears  that  the  smoke 
emitted  from  the  former  averages  less  than  half  a 
minute  per  hour  less  than  from  the  latter.  This 
practicafly  confirms  the  result  of  observations  else- 
where and  the  opinion  of  competent  authorities  that 
hand-firing  may,  under  suitable  conditions,  compare 
favourably  with  stoking  by  mechanical  appliances. 

Dr.  Barwise  very  pertinently  points  out  that  an 
iinsatisfactory  feature  of  the  smoke  question  is  that 
manufacturers  in  similar  trades  are  in  some  towns 
permitted  to  make  smoke  to  any  extent,  while  in 
others  they  are  limited  to  one  minute  in  the  hour. 
Pie  gives  a  table  showing  the  different  regulations  in 
force  in  eighteen  towns,  and  urges  the  desirability  of 
some  uniform  standard  being  adopted  under  a  Smoke 
Prevention  Act  applicable  to  the  whole  country,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Alkali  Act,  under  which  a  manu- 
facturer is  not  permitted  to  discharge  more  than  a 
certain  amount  of  acid  fumes,  no  matter  in  what 
distaict  he  may  carry  on  his  trade. 

The  chief  recommendations  with  which  Dr.  Barwise 
concludes  his  report  are  : — 

(a.)  That  one  minute  of  "dense  black"  smoke 
per  boiler  per  hour  should  be  taken  as  the 
standard,  and  seven  minutes  as  the  maximum 
per  chimney. 

(6.)  That  local  authorities  should  specify  the  means 
of  abating  the  smoke  nuisance  to  be  "the 
use  of  mechanical  stokers  of  the  coking  class." 

He  also  recommends  that  a  list  of  appliances  should 
l^e  furnished  to  offenders  by  sanitary  authorities, 
together  with  an  intimation  that  the  use  of  any  of  the 
appliances  named  therein  shall  be  held  to  abate  the 
niusancQ. 

The  suggestion  to  fix  a  standard  to  govern  the 
reports  of  inspectors,  and  upon  which  to  found  the 
necessaiy  legal  proceedings,  may  well  be  approved  as 
a,  tentative  measure.  But  the  suggestion  that  sani- 
tary authorities  should  specify  the  means  by  which 
smoke  must  be  abated — and  particularly  that  they 
should  limit  those  means  to  one  class  of  appliances — 
appears  quite  inadmissible. 

No  doubt,  under  the  sections  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  cited  by  Dr.  Barwise,  local  authorities  are  re- 
quired to  specify  the  means  by  which  some  nuisances 
must  be  abated ;  but  Dr.  Barwise  does  not  make  it 
apparent  that  the  smoke  nuisance  is  included  among 
these  nuisances  either  by  precedent  or  legal  decision. 

Space  does  not  permit  further  comment  at  present ; 
but  we  may  refer  to  these  latter  considerations  at  a 
future  time. 


A  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

A  COMMITTEE  was  appointed  by  a  resolution  of  the 
London  County  Council  last  April  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  creating  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  with 
the  result  that  the  suggestion  was  most  favourably 
received  The  committee  was  composed  of  Mr.  Bru- 
denell  Carter,  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital, Mr.  Carr  Gomm,  late  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  London  Hospital,  Mr.  Longstaff,  Mr.  Bums,  Mr. 
Hutton,  chairman  of  the  Building  Act  Committee  of 
the  Council,  Captain  James,  chairman  of  the  Sani- 
tary and  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Council, 
and  Mr.  Martineau,  chairman  of  the  Asylums  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council.  They  were  instructed  '*to 
inquire  into,  and  to  report  to  the  Council  upon,  the 
advantages  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
establishment,  as  a  complement  to  the  existing 
asylum  system,  of  a  hospital  with  a  visiting  medical 
staff,  for  the  study  and  curative  treatment  of  in- 
sanity." ]VIr.  Brudenell  Carter  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  The  committee  arranged  that 
they  should  apply  to  various  eminent  medical  prac- 
titioners to  attend  and  give  evidence  at  their  meet- 
ings. These  names  included  not  only  experts  in 
insanity,  and  physicians  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  with 
which  insanity  is  not  necessarily  associated,  but  also 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  more  general  practice. 
Amongst  those  who  have  given  evidence  are  Sir 
Andrew  Clark,  Dr.  Buzzard,  Sir  John  T.  Banks,  Dr. 
Quain,  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne,  Mr.  Victor 
Horsley,  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt,  Dr.  Thomas  Bryant, 
Dr.  Batty  Tuke,  Dr.  John  Marshall,  Dr.  Whipham, 
Dr.  Charlton  Bastian,  Dr.  David  Ferrier,  Dr.  Stephen 
Mackenzie,  Dr.  Hutchinson,  and  Dr.  Richard  Gowers. 
All  of  these  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
hospital.  Lot  addition  to  these  witnesses  expres- 
sions of  opinion  were  obtained  from  the  actual 
superintendents  of  asylums,  and  a  few  other  persons 
of  admitted  authority,  such  as  Dr.  Lockhart  Robert- 
son, Dr.  Savage,  and  Dr.  Dunlop,  Medical  Officer 
of  St.  Pancras  Workhouse,  who  has  possessed  un- 
usual opportunities  of  observing  the  actual  working 
of  the  present  asylum  system  from  outside.  Natu- 
rally among  the  asylum  superintendents,  a  feeling  of 
decided  opposition  to  the  proposed  hospital  was 
only  to  be  expected.  Out  of  the  65  gentlemen 
from  whom  replies  have  been  received,  49  are  dis- 
satisfied as  regards  the  facilites  afforded  by  the 
present  system  for  the  investigation  of  disease,  12 
are  satisfied,  and  4  are  ambiguous.  As  regards  the 
proposed  hospital,  24  approve  without  qualification, 
17  approve  with  some  qualification,  15  disapprove, 
and  9  are  ambiguous.  In  reference  to  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  present  system  for  the  careful  treat- 
ment of  individual  cases,  41  are  dissatisfied,  17  are 
satisfied,  and  7  are  ambiguous.  When  the  idea  of 
the  hospital  was  first  mooted,  a  certain  number  of 
superintendents  wrote  letters  and  articles  to  medical 
journals  condemning  and  ridiculing  the  suggestions 
on  which  the  inquiry  was  to  be  based.  In  spite  of 
these,  however,  the  statistics  above  show  that  there 
is  among  these  superintendents  a  marked  prepon- 
derance of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  view  tiiat  the 
present  asylum  system  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
and  that  the  proposed  hospital  would  be  likely  to 
exercise  beneficial  influence.  One  gentleman  regards 
the  idea  as  "a  wild  mischievous  dream,"  and  the 
scheme  "  unworkable  and  pernicious." 

In  the  able  report  wM^^'has  just  been  issued  by 
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the  committee  entrusted  with  this  urgent  and  im- 
portant question,  the  opinions  of  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  who  gave  evidence  are  set  forth.  They  are 
full  of  interest,  and  would  open  the  eyes  of  many  as 
to  the  iniquities  in  the  working  of  our  present 
asylum  system.  For  instance,  Sir  J.  Crichton 
Browne  points  out  that  although  "  there  are  in  some 
asylums  very  able  scientific  medical  men  as  medical 
officers,  and  there  is  a  little  scientific  work  going 
on,  still  the  medical  and  scientific  work  carried  on  in 
the  largest  asylum,  nay,  in  all  English  asylums  put 
together,  cannot  for  one  moment  be  compared,  as 
regards  its  character  or  results,  with  what  is  done 
in  the  smallest  London  hospital ;  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  that  are  admitted  into  county 
asylimis  in  England  do  not  get  medical  treatment  at 
aU ;  it  is  not  attempted."  This  statement  alone 
suffices  to  show  how  great  a  need  there  is  for  reform. 

A  succinct  account  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 
of  insanity  shows  us  that  it  is  at  least  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  initial  changes  in  the  case  of  insanity 
are  analogous  to  (although  unlike^  those  of  rheu- 
matism. It  is  not  unlikely  they  aepend  upon  an 
alteration  in  the  character  of  the  blood,  or  of  the 
fluids  formed  from  it  by  which  the  cells  of  the  brain 
are  stimulated  to  action.  The  treatment  of  the 
disease  of  insanity  has  not  shared  in  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  regard  to  other  diseases. 
It  has  been  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  hospital 
system,  and  what  progress  there  has  been,  has  been 
due  rather  to  the  progress  of  humanity  than  to  the 
progress  of  medical  science. 

Again,  medical  students  have  no  opportunities  of 
obtaining  the  knowledge  which  is  required  for  the 
discharge  of  those  duties  which  the  law  requires  of 
them.  The  existing  asylums,  even  if  they  were 
thrown  open  to  students,  are  too  far  from  the 
hospitals  and  medical  schools  to  be  systematically 
visited.  A  small  teaching  provision,  it  is  true,  has 
been  made  at  Bethlehem,  under  Dr.  Savage,  but  it  is 
totally  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  l^ndon 
students.  Therefore  in  this  direction  the  hospital 
would  supply  an  obvious  want.  Of  course  the 
London  County  Council  are  fully  aware  that  it  is 
not  for  them  to  spend  the  money  of  the  ratepayers 
in  affording  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  medical 
education.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  facilities 
are  required  in  the  public  interest  The  facilities, 
however,  cannot  be  procured  by  any  voluntary 
effort,  neither  can  they  by  those  who  are  engaged  in 
medical  teaching,  on  account  of  the  legal  disabilities 
which  attend  upon  insanity.  The  conmtiittee,  after 
careful  consideration  upon  the  size  the  hospital 
should  be,  think  that  it  should  contain  100  beds, 
equally  divided  between  male  and  female  patients. 
The  staff  should  be  composed  of  4  visiting  phy- 
sicians, with  a  senior  and  junior  resident  physician  ; 
and  the  visiting  staff  should  be  assisted  by  the  fol- 
lowing consultants,  namely,  a  surgeon,  an  aural 
surgeon,  a  laryngologist.  a  gynecologist,  and  an 
ophthalmic  surgeon.  The  4  visiting  physicians,  it 
is  thought,  should  also  hold  office  as  physician  or 
assistant  physician  at  some  general  hospital,  thereby 
obtaining  the  service  of  those  accustomed  to  the 
habit  of  investigating  disease,  and  having  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  general  medicine,  and  the  neces- 
sary readiness  in  teaching.  The  locality  of  the 
hospital  has  called  forth  various  expressions  of 
opinions.  Those  who  maintain  that  **  moral,"  and 
not  *'  medical "  treatment  is  the  better  treatment  in 
regard    to    insanity    think    the    site    should    be    a 


suburban  or  rural  one.  As,  however,  the  proposed 
hospital  is  advocated  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  *' medical"  treatment  to  aid  the  *' moral," 
and  a  visiting  medical  staff  of  the  required  quality 
could  only  be  obtained  in  a  great  city,  and  coidd  Dot 
be  expected,  unless  very  highly  paid,  to  visit  regu- 
larly at  an  institution  a  good  distance  from  their 
homes,  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the 
hospital  should  be  situated  in  London.  Another 
important  point  in  connection  with  the  "site" 
question  is  whether  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  out- 
patient department.  Of  course  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  and  against  in  this  respect.  Doubtless 
many  incipient  cases  might  be  brought,  and  might  be 
prevented  from  becoming  worse  by  out-patient 
treatment,  or  they  might  be  treated  when  discharged 
from  the  hospital. 

It  is  thought  the  cost  of  the  hospital  would  be 
about  £300  a  bed  at  least.  Its  maintenance,  too, 
would  be  expensive.  The  benefits,  however,  it 
would  confer  upon  those  suffering  from  mental 
disease  would  be  so  great,  that  the  expenses  in  start- 
ing such  an  institution,  &c.,  ought  to  be  laid  on  one 
side.  The  tendency  of  lunacy  legislation  is  to 
abolish  private  asylums,  and  in  a  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  there  is  a  clause  to  stop  the  granting  of 
new  licences.  If  private  asylums  are  to  be  abolished, 
then  in  a  few  years  the  well-to-do  classes  will  be 
deprived  of  that  special  skill  which  they  now  obtain ; 
but  if  registered  lunatic  hospitals  are  erected  in 
their  stead,  then  they  will  be  able  to  consult  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  and  receive  the  best 
treatment. 

Mr.  Brudenell  Carter,  at  the  meeting  of  the  County 
Council  on  March  12,  submitted  the  following  report 
from  the  Special  Hospital  Committee  recommenoing 
"  that  an  adequately-equipped  hospital,  containing 
100  beds,  for  the  study  and  curative  treatment  of 
insanity  in  pauper  lunatics  of  both  sexes  "  be  estab- 
lished in  London,  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Council.  Mr.  Cooper  moved  an  amendment  de- 
ferring the  consideration  of  the  report  for  six  months, 
so  that  there  will  be  ample  time  for  the  consideration 
of  the  question  on  aU  sides. 


CiTT  Dust  and  Refuse.— The  report  of  Mr.  W.  Swale, 
superintendent  of  City  scayengers,  shows  that  during  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1889,  there  had  been  removed  from 
the  City  streets  26,990  vanloads  of  slops  and  sweepings, 
and  38,889  vanloads  of  dust  and  trade  refuse — a  total  of 
65,379  vanloads.  This  is  an  increase  on  every  previoas 
year.  The  refuse  has  been  removed  from  Letts*  Wharf 
by  means  of  831  barges,  16  per  week,  as  follows : — 462 
freights  of  manure,  realising  £435 ;  274  freights  of  ashes 
and  breeze,  realising  £932 ;  95  freights  of  hardcore  slops, 
^c,  costing  £271  for  removal.  The  amoant  received  for 
the  sale  of  paper,  string,  rags,  iron,  <ftc.,  was  £1,748. 
Among  other  items,  over  1,000  tons  of  waste  paper  had 
been  sold.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  £3,116. 
The  "destructor"  apparatus  had  been  at  work  daring 
292  days  of  16  hours,  and  during  that  period  15,842  van- 
loads  had  been  burnt,  leaving  a  residne  of  3,084  loads. 
The  superintendent  was  afraid  the  income  would  be 
seriously  reduced  during  the  present  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  diflSculty  of  disposing  of  the  manure,  even  when 
it  was  given  to  the  farmers.  He  considered  that  the 
system  of  sorting  and  burning  inst-ead  of  shooting  the  dnst 
ddrect  into  the  barcres  effected  a  saving  of  £4,000  a  year. 
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COMPULSORY   NOTIFICATION    OP 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

i^mcE  our  last  issue,  the  additional  local  authorities 
•enumerated  in  the  subjoined  list  have  adopted  the 
Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act,  1889,  for  their 
districts.  The  system  of  compulsory  notification  of 
infectious  disease  is  now  in  force  in  London,  in  56 
large  towns  under  separate  local  Acts,  and  in  other 
436  urban,  311  rural,  and  17  port  sanitary  districts. 
The  aggregate  population  at  present  under  the  sys- 
tem is,  therefore,  about  18,854,000,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  25,974,439  in  England  and  Wales  at 
the  census  of  1881. 

T3«««i«+<^«  Date  on 


Name  of  Authority. 

ropujauon 
(1881). 

which  Act  comes 
into  force. 

Urban  Authorities: — 

Abergele  andPensam... 

1,916 

May  1,  1890. 

Awre     

1,179 

Jan.  20, 1890. 

Bath      

51,836 

March  1, 1890. 

Bridgwater      

12,007 

n 

Builth 

1,424 

March  25,  1890. 

<3alne 

3,405 

>f 

Cleator  Moor 

10,420 

March  21,  1890. 

•Colne  &  Marsden 

11,971 

April  1,  1890. 

Cromer 

1,668 

March  25,  1890. 

Groston 

1,791 

»» 

Daventry 

3,859 

March  15,  1890. 

Downham  Market 

2,633 

It 

£a8t  Stonohonse 

15,041 

Dec.  18,  1889. 

2,506 

April  6,  1890. 

1,349 

March  1,  1890. 

Haverfordwest 

6,898 

March  8,  1890. 

Hinderwell       

2,467 

March  6, 1890. 

Himtingdoxi     

4,228 

March  21,  1890. 

Ipswich 

60,546 

April  1, 1890. 

Littleborough 

10,406 

Jan.  1,  1890. 

Llandudno*      

4,839 

March  1,  1890. 

Monk  Bretton 

2,918 

March  6,  1890. 

Newhaven        

3,806 

April  1,  1890. 

Newnham         

1,466 

Jan.  20, 1890. 

Newport  (Salop) 

3,044 

March  10,  1890. 

Northowrazn 

3,294 

April  1,  1890. 

Richmond  (Torks.)    ... 

4,502 

March  31,  1890. 

St.  Alban's       

10,931 

March  10,  1890. 

St.  Ives  (Hnnts.) 

3,038 

March  1,  1890. 

Southowram 

3,036 

May  1,  1890. 

Towyn 

3,363 

April  1,  1890. 

"Warsop 

1,329 

March  1,  1890. 

Westburv-on-Sevem  ... 
Rural  Authorities : — 

2,262 

Jan.  20,  1890. 

Abergavenny 

8,346 

April  3,  1890. 

Battle 

8,748 

March  26,  1890. 

Belford 

6,737 

April  1,  1890. 

Berwiok-on-Tweed      ... 

7,060 

it 

Boston 

24,463 

March  16, 1890. 

Galne 

6,216 

Feb.  2,  1890. 

ChaUey 

10,378 

March  25,  1890. 

■Chichester       

829 

April  2,  1890. 

Docking           

17,610 

March  25, 1890 

Hems  worth      

11,106 

March  17,  1890. 

Holywell          

33,268 

March  1, 1890. 

Lampeter         

8,644 

Feb.  7, 1890. 

Ledbury           

12,606 

Jan.  6,  1890. 

LlaneUy            

22,626 

March  25,  1890. 

Marlborough 

6,390 

March  1,  1890. 

Seisdon 

12,692 

March  26,  1890. 

Sherborne        

7,642 

n 

Stockport         

9,040 

)9 

Westbury    and    Whor- 

welsdown      

18,669 

Jan.  20,  1890. 

Whitby 

9.921 

May  1,  1890. 

Wolstanton  and  Bnrslem 

80,995 

March  8,  1890. 

Name  of     Authority. 

Port  Authorities : — 
Barnstaple 
Bridgwater 
Hall  and  Goole... 
Newhaven 

Total 
Population  of  Districts 
given     in     previous 


Population 
(1881). 


516,622 


Date  on 

which  Act  comes 

into  force. 


March  1,  1890. 
April  1,  1890. 
April  1,  1890. 


numbers 


Grand  total 


10,692,153 
11,208,775 


*  The  compulsory  notification  clauses  in  the  Llandudno 
Improvement  Act,  1899,  have  thus  been  superseded  by  the  Act  of 
1S89. 


The  Institution  op  Civil  Enoineerb,  vhich  was 
fonndod  on  January  2,  1818,  had  in  January  1890  on  its 
roll  1,673  members,  2,698  associate  members,  19honorai'y 
members,  436  associates,  and  978  students.  Together 
6,804,  against  6,616  at  the  same  date  last  year. 

Vegetable  Buttee. — It  is  stated  in  a  contemporary 
that  within  the  last  few  months  a  new  trade  has  arisen  in 
India,  which  has  attained  extraordinary  dimensions.  About 
two  years  ago  a  German  chemist,  Dr.  Schlunk,  dis- 
covered that  excellent  butter  could  be  made  from  cocoa- 
nut  milk.  It  is,  according  to  a  Bombay  newspaper, 
pleasant  to  taste  and  smell,  of  a  clear,  whitish  colour, 
singularly  free  from  acids,  easily  digestible,  and  an  in- 
comparably healthier  and  better  article  of  diet  than  the 
cheap  poor  butters  and  oleomargarines  of  European 
markets.  The  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  Germany, 
where  one  firm  turns  out  from  3,000  to  4,000  kilo- 
grammes daily.  The  cocoanuts  required  are  imported 
from  India,  chiefly  Bombay,  in  large  and  increasing 
numbers,  and  the  trade  seems  likely  to  attain  still 
greater  importance. 

Underground  Kitchens. — Dr.  G.  Danford  Thomas 
held  an  inquest  recently  at  the  Islington  coroner^s  court 
on  the  body  of  Sophia  Johnson,  aged  three  years,  the 
daughter  of  a  wood  chopper,  living  at  28,  Blundell  Street, 
Caledonian  Road.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  father 
of  the  deceased  child,  who  had  a  wife  and  five  other 
young  children  to  maintain,  had  lately  been  out  of  work, 
and  when  employed  rarely  earned  more  than  £1  a  week. 
He  paid  4s.  6d.  a  week  for  two  underground  kitchens,  the 
walls  of  which  were  described  as  being  damp  to  the  height 
of  four  feet.  The  cot  in  which  the  child  had  been  lying 
was  placed  against  one  of  the  walls,  and  one  morning  she 
died  suddenly  before  a  doctor  could  arrive.  Dr.  W. 
Jackson,  of  Galedonian  Road,  stated  that  the  child,  who 
was  very  delicate,  died  from  convulsions  when  suffering 
from  acute  peritonitis,  and  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  death  was  accelerated  by  the  damp  and  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  kitchen  in  which  he  found  the  child. 
Both  kitchens  were  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and,  if  he 
had  to  live  in  them,  he  should  expect  to  have  rheumatic 
fever  within  a  week.  He  had  been  in  most  of  the  houses 
in  the  row,  but  not  one  was  in  such  a  bad  condition  as 
No.  28.  He  understood  that  the  houses  belonged  to  a 
widow,  and  that  they  were  heavily  mortgaged,  the  owner 
only  realising  enough  in  rent  to  defray  the  interest  of  the 
mortgage.  The  Coroner  said  the  103rd  section  of  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  laid  down  certain  con- 
ditions as  to  sanitation,  light,  and  air,  which  must  be 
observed  before  underground  kitchens  could  be  occupied 
as  dwellinga  He  asked  whether  a  sanitary  inspector  or 
parish  oflScer  had  examined  the  premises  in  question. 
Mrs.  Johnson  replied  in  the  negative.  The  Coroner  added 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  district  surveyor  under  the 
London  County  Council  to  inspect  these  underground 
dwellings.  The  jury,  in  returning  a  verdict  according  to 
the  medical  evidence,  requested  the  coroner  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Islington  Vestry  and  the  district  surTcyor 
to  the  fact  that  the  kitchens  were  unfit  for  human  habi- 

^j^tion.  uiyiLizeu  uy  ^^^w^i.^ 
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A  PABIS  BAKERY. 

By  Emma  Brewer. 

We  have  no  such  establishment  in  England  as  this 
mill  and  bakehouse  combined,  and,  therefore,  a  visit 
we  were  able  to  make  to  it  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Assistance  PnhUque  may  prove  of  interest  to  those  who 
study  the  question  of  supply  and  demand. 

This  bakery  is  an  immense  block  of  buildings 
situate  in  the  Rue  Scipion,  and  has  three  entrances. 
As  one  approaches  there  are  but  few  outward 
indications  of  the  activity  and  life  within.  The 
building  is  disposed  round  a  court-yard  one  side  of 
which  is  given  up  to  the  offices,  a  second  to  the 
dwellings  of  five  of  the  work-people,  of  whom  there 
are  seventy,  and  the  other  two  sides  are  devoted  to 
the  bakery.  It  has  not  always  been  a  bakery.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  used  as  a  sort  of  abnshouse  for 
the  sick  and  infirm  when  it  first  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  administrators  of  the  poor  in  1639  under  the 
name  of  St.  Mart?  ^*s  Hospital.  After  twenty-three 
years'  service  in  this  direction  it  was  joined  to  the 
General  Hospital  Administration,  and  in  1675  the 
bakery,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  established  in 
the  Salpetn6re,  was  removed  to  this  building,  which 
was  henceforth  to  serve  all  the  general  hospitels  with 
bread. 

The  General  Hospitals  obtained  a  great  part  of 
their  flour  from  grain  grown  on  their  own  farms, 
and  had  it  ground  in  three  mills,  one  of  which 
was  situate  in  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  (Bifevre)  and 
the  other  two  on  the  hills  bordering  the  buildings  of 
the  Salpetri^re,  until  at  length  Louis  XV.  sold  the 
immense  manufactory  at  Corbeil  to  the  general 
hospitals,  and  it  was  formed  into  a  mill,  and  so 
remained  until  1838. 

After  the  Revolution,  when  the  reorganization  of 
the  hospitals  took  place,  the  council  strove  to  unite 
the  Scipion  Bakery  to  similar  establishments  existing 
in  individual  hospitals,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
in  1795  the  bakery  of  the  Incurables,  and  two  years 
later  that  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  became  one  with  the 
Scipion  Bakery,  under  the  name  of  the  Boulangerie 
Centrale  of  Paris.  Such  is  a  rough  outline  of  the 
origin  of  the  Paris  giant  bakery. 

In  1850,  owing  to  satisfactory  experiments  made 
by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  on  a  small  scale,  it  was 
determined  to  unite  the  grinding  of  the  grain  with 
the  making  of  the  bread  in  one  and  the  same  building, 
and  consequently  a  mill  was  conetructed  in  the 
Central  Scipion  Bakery  at  a  cost  of  j£l 2,000,  great 
part  of  which  outlay  was  undertaken  by  the  city 

Since  1856  the  economic  advantages  promised  by 
having  a  mill  on  the  spot  have  been  fully  reahsed  ;  a 
dough  of  sufficient  whiteness  and  equal  in  taste  and 
hygienic  properties  to  the  best  bakers'  bread  can  now 
be  obtained  with  flour  sifted  to  75  per  cent ;  that  is 
to  say  25  per  cent,  only  of  the  bran  is  removed, 
whereas  bakers'  bread  is  made  of  flour  sifted  to  66 
or  even  63  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  bread  made  up  daily  is  25,000  kilos 
(each  kilo  weighing  2-2041b8.) ;  10,000  kilos  are  for  the 
hospitals,  hospices,  and  charitable  institutions,  and 
15,000  for  the  depots  of  sale  in  various  parts  of  Paris 
where  the  poor  and  the  workmen  may  purchase  it  at  a 
lower  price  than  at  the  bakers.  AU  the  loaves  are 
two  kilos  in  weight. 

The  administration  have  gradually  added  to  the 
plant ;  for  example,  in  1858  they  bought  a  smoke- 
consuming  apparatus,  which  economises  fuel  and  also 
added  a  tenth  oven.     In  1860  they  adopted  a  venti- 


lator, the  so-called  Thermo- Aspirateur-Perrigault,  to 
prevent  the  heating  of  the  bakehouse. 

A  huge  bread  store  was  built  in  1861,  and  at  the 
same  time  magazines  for  com  and  flour  were  added. 
These  last  are  a  great  convenience,  as  hitherto  the 
grain  and  flour  h^  been  kept  in  divers  localities, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  service. 

The  administration  has  been  very  wise  in  inviting 
experiments  likely  to  conduce  to  the  improvement  of 
the  manufacture.  The  Rue  Scipion  establishment  has 
consequently  become  a  centre  of  experimental  inven- 
tions. One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  made 
here  is  associated  with  the  name  of  M-  Mfege  Mounts. 
In  studying  the  composition  of  a  gram  of  corn  with 
the  microscope  this  gentleman  recognized  that  imme- 
diately under  the  cortical  envelope  there  lay  a  hard 
point  in  which  the  principle  of  germination  and 
fecundation  is  developed,  and  which  contains  more 
nitrogenous  matter  tlwrn  other  parts  of  the  grain. 
This  little  point,  which  is  so  eminently  nutritious, 
often  adheres  to  the  husks  of  bran  after  grinding, 
and  forms  what  is  known  as  brown  groats,  which 
were  rejected  in  the  manufacture  of  white  bread, 
but  allowed  to  form  part  of  flour  of  the  second 
quality.  These  groats  were,  according  to  this  gentle- 
man, tiie  colouring  matter  of  brown  bread.  His 
idea  was  to  separate  them  from  the  other  matter 
and  use  them  in  the  making  of  white  bread,  which 
would  consequently  be  rendered  more  nutritious; 
but  in  order  not  to  colour  the  first  quality  bread  they 
were  to  be  held  back  until  the  last  stage  of  kneading 
was  reached.  The  idea  was  a  good  one,  but  the 
process  of  separation  employed  by  M.  Mege  Mouries 
was  defective  and  costly.  The  director  of  the  Bou- 
langerie, however,  improved  upon  this  by  substituting 
a  (Sy  method  instead  of  a  wet  for  the  separation- 
He  applied  the  sieve  aspirateitr  for  the  separation 
of  the  groats,  and  then  submitted  them  to  rolling  in 
the  mill,  and  finally  introduced  them  into  the  white 
flour  before  kneaing.  This  process  enabled  the 
bakers  to  use  this  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  whole 
of  the  make  without  altering  the  colour  of  the 
bread  at  all,  and  with  satisfactory  economic  results. 
Subsequently  many  other  advantageous  modifica- 
tions have  been  adopted  throughout  the  mill,  and  the 
bakery  at  the  present  moment  contains  a  complete 
system  for  cleansing  and  grinding  the  grain.  IJe 
work  goes  on  from  6  in  the  morning  to  6  at  night, 
and  the  flour  is  sifted  to  about  74  per  cent.  'Be 
flour  which  is  too  brown  to  be  used  is,  together  with 
the  siftings,  dust,  and  sweepings  issuing  from  the 
cleansing  apparatus,  sold  each  day. 

The  bakehouse  is  an  immense  hall  on  the  ground 
floor,  very  lofty  and  well  lighted.  On  one  side  of  it, 
ranging  from  one  end  to  the  other,  are  ten  ovens 
with  arched  openings.  Seven  of  these  are  on  the 
Lamoureux  system,  lighted  by  gas,  while  the  others 
are  still  heated  by  wood.  Each  oven  is  served  by 
two  men,  the  one  taking  the  bread  out  or  pushing  it 
in  with  a  long  iron  pole,  while  the  other  arranges  it 
for  him.  The  dough  is  carried  to  the  ovens  in  long 
shallow  baskets  the  shape  and  size  of  the  bread. 
The  men  are  scantily  clad  on  account  of  the  intense 
heat,  but  are  scrupulously  clean. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  are  eight  large 
mechanical  kneading  troughs  worked  by  steam  and 
fed  from  littie  sifters  from  the  mill  hoppers  above ; 
they  do  their  work  quietly  and  rapidly,  and  at  a 
great  saving  of  labour  to  the  bakers.  The  work  in 
this  room  is  always  going  on,  and,  therefore,  the 
working  bakers  are  dip4^  Jpt<lJJirPvi>J9CT4?*»  ^^ 
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first  working  from  7  in  the  morning  till  5  or  6  in 
the  evening,  according  to  the  season,  the  second 
brigade  from  6  at  night  to  6  or  6  in  the  morning. 

As  the  bread  is  biied  it  is  carried  into  the  pantry 
adjoining  the  bakehouse.  This  room  is  supplied 
with  open  bins  bearing  the  names  of  the  various 
bospitals.  In  these  the  bread  is  placed,  and  at  6 
o'clock  every  morning  is  distributed  to  the  hospital 
carts,  which  arrive  for  the  day's  supply.  Great 
order  prevails  at  the  distribution;  each  conductor  of 
a  cart  receiving  a  paper  indicating  the  number  of 
loaves  and  their  weight.  We  tasted  the  bread  and 
found  it  excellent. 

To  the  right  of  this  bread-store  rises  a  vast  build- 
ing, of  which  the  ground  and  first  floor  serve  as  a 
granary  for  the  grain,  and  the  third  floor  as  a  store- 
house for  the  flour.  These  magazines  are  vast  and 
thoroughly  ventilated. 

The  grain  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is 
kept  so  that  a  stranger  could  easily  understand  the 
order  in  which  it  stands.  We  first  entered  a  barrack- 
like room,  filled  with  stacks  of  sacks  of  grain  and 
flour,  each  with  a  neat  little  label  on  it  recording  the 
date  and  all  particulars  concerning  it,  and  we  were 
called  on  to  compare  the  various  grain  and  note  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  quality  of  flour  they 
produced,  those  from  one  country  being  finer  or 
coarser,  and  producing  a  whiter  or  browner  flour 
than  those  from  another,  and  so  on.  We  passed 
through  a  series  of  rooms  like  this  and  were  amazed 
at  the  vastness  of  the  work  carried  on  and  the  ad- 
mirable method  and  order  preserved. 

The  machinery  is  the  finest  that  can  be  made. 
All  these  wonderful  machines,  impossible  to  describe, 
do  their  work  of  bringing  the  flour  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection ;  it  is  then  weighed,  regulated,  and  put  in 
sacks  by  order  of  merit  and  fineness,  and  last  of  aU  it 
is  mixed  in  a  large  room  where  we  saw  it  heaped  up 
to  the  ceiling. 

There  was  no  sign  of  dirt  anywhere  in  this  vast 
building,  and  we  went  into  every  comer.  Nothing  is 
manipulated  by  the  hand,  and  even  if  it  were  the 
hands  of  the  workmen  were  as  clean  as  those  of  the 
highest  lady  in  the  land. 

The  death-rate  of  Exeter  for  the  year  1889,  19-8  per 
1,000,  was  identical  -with  the  average  rate  of  mortality  in 
the  twenty-eight  large  towna.  The  monthly  rates  varied 
between  9-45  per  1,000  in  June  and  26-4  per  1,000  in 
Febmarv*     The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  258. 

Bt  the  nnintermpted  registration  of  the  sunshine  for 
upwards  of  seven  years,  it  has  been  conclusively  shown 
and  acknowledged  that  Hastings  is  one  of  the  sunniest 
places  in  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles.  During  1889 
both  rainfall  and  bright  sunshine  showed  a  deficiency ; 
the  former  to  the  amount  of  8^  inches,  and  the  latter  to 
the  amount  of  eighty-one  hours. 

OuNDLB  Sewerage. — The  Commissioners  of  Oundle 
have  held  a  special  meeting  to  consider  plans  submitted 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  G.E.,  of  Nottingham,  for  the 
sewage  disposal  of  the  town,  at  which  the  engineer 
explained  that  he  proposed  to  purify  the  sewage  in  dupli- 
cate precipitation  and  filtration  tanks  ;  the  chemicals 
and  filter  medium  being  supplied  by  the  International 
Sewage  Purification  Company.  The  sewage  mud  would 
be  pumped  into  air  drying  pits  by  means  of  a  small  circular 
winding.  The  whole  of  the  town  sewage  would  be 
delivered  to  the  site  by  various  new  pipe  sewers,  the 
sewage  of  one  low-lying  locality  being  pumped  into  a  high 
level  sewer  by  a  small  compressed  air-pump  placed  under 
the  street  and  supplied  with  compressed  air  through  a 
pipe  from  the  new  waterworks  engine.  The  commissioners 
decided  to  carry  out  the  scheme  in  its  entirety. 
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7  he  Editor  will  he  glad  to  receive^  for  publication, 
announcements  of  meetings,  reports  of  proceedings,  and 
abstracts  or  originals  ^papers  read  at  meetings  oj 
Medical  Societies  of  Health,  Pubbc  Analysts,  and 
Sanitary  Inspectors^  Associations,  j-c. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Public  Analysts,  Town  Clerks 
Local  Board  Clerks,  Sanitary  Surveyors,  and  Inspectors, 
are  requested  to  send  Notices  of  Appointments  and 
Vacancies  to  the  Editor^  care  of  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place,    S.  W. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  require  information  relative  to 
the  taking  out  of  patents  for  inventions,  either  English 
or  foreign,  the  "  Patent  Correspondent "  of  the  Sanitary 
Record  tri7/  he  pleased  to  give  them  the  henefit  of  his 
experience  and  assistance.  Communications  to  he  ad- 
dressed. Patent  Correspondent,  Sanitary  Record 
Office,  13  Waterloo  Place.    S.W. 


The  Sanitary  Record  will  in  future  be  published  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 
S.W.  All  matters  relating  to  the  literary  portion  of 
the  Journal,  and  all  exchange  journals,  periodicals, 
books  for  review,  and  new  inventions,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  at  above  address.  All  busi- 
ness communications  relating  to  Advertisements, 
Subscriptions,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Manager 
at  the  same  address. 


THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

Several  changes  have  recently  taken  place  amongst 
the  medical  staff  of  the  Local  Government  Boajrd. 
Owing  to  failing  health,  Dr.  Henry  Stevens  has  re- 
signed his  appointment  as  one  of  the  Board^s 
medical  inspectors.  Dr.  Stevens  is  a  veteran  in  the 
sanitary  service  of  the  country,  having  held  for  up- 
wards of  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  office  which  he 
now  relinquishes.  During  that  period  he  has  per- 
formed much  good  work  in  the  cause  of  the  public 
health. 

His  place  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  R.  D.  R.  Sweeting,  MRC.S.,  L.S.A.,  who  has  for 
some  time  past  acted  as  medical  superintendent  of 
the  Western  Fever  Hospital  at  Fulham,  under  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  The  new  inspector 
has  acquired  a  considerable  and  varied  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  the  various  "fevers,"  and  in  pre- 
ventive and  public  medicine  generally. 

The  department  has  also  been  strengthened  by  the 
temporary  appointment  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Thompson, 
M.R.C.S.,  L.K.C.P.,  &c.,  the  medical  officer  of  health 
for  a  large  combination  of  districts  in  Hertfordshire 
and  Middlesex. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Stevens,  the  department  has,  by  the 
unexpected  death  of  Dr.  David  Page  on  February  19, 
lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  genial  members.  Dr. 
Page  was  only  44  years  of  age,  but  he  had  abeady 
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gained  a  high  reputation  for  his  learning,  his  accom- 
plishments in  the  wide  field  of  preventive  medicine, 
his  tact  as  a  sanitary  administrator,  and,  personally,  his 
genial,  upright  nature. 

Whilst  chronicling  these  changes  in  this  useful 
public  department,  we  cannot  avoid  the  reflection 
that  the  comparative  smallness  of  its  numerical 
strength  militates  against  its  being  as  widely  useful 
to  the  community  as  it  might  be.  The  excellence  of 
the  work  performed  unostentatiously  by  the  staff 
under  Dr.  Buchanan's  guidance,  is  universally  ad- 
mitted, but  there  are  numerous  directions  in  which 
investigations  could  best  be  carried  out  by  a  central 
department,  which  at  present  have  to  be  unwil- 
lingly neglected,  or  left  to  unofficial  workers.  Not 
only  are  there  constantly  arising  occasions  when  a 
brief  conversation  between  a  local  inexperienced 
health  officer  and  an  inspector  from  Whitehall,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  current  experiences  of 
other  districts,  would  facilitate  the  satisfactory  in- 
vestigation of  some  obscure  outbreak  of  disease,  or 
secure  suitable  advice  being  given  to  the  local  autho- 
rity in  exceptional  circumstances ;  but  there  are  also 
many  larger  problems,  such  as  the  etiology  of  diph- 
theria, the  construction  of  small-pox  hospitals,  &c., 
which  require  to  be  systematically  investigated. 
There  is  plenty  of  useful  work  waiting  to  be  done 
by  the  central  sanitary  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 


COUNTY   MEDICAL   OFFICERS    AND 
THEIR    DUTIES. 

The  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Lancashire 
County  Council  presented  to  a  recent  meeting  a 
carefully  drawn  report,  indicating  what,  in  their 
opinion,  should  constitute  the  principal  duties  of  a 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  County  Council 
Such  a  report  is  of  considerable  interest  and  value, 
and  we  therefore  reprint  it : — 

**  (a)  To  receive  on  behalf  of  the  Council  the  copies 
of  uie  periodical  reports  from  the  local  medical 
officers  of  health,  and  to  tabulate  and  report  upon 
the  same  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the 
CoTinciL  (h)  To  inform  the  Council  whether  the 
various  Acts  affecting  the  public  health  are  or  are 
not  being  put  properly  into  force  within  any  dis- 
trict ;  whetner  any  other  matters  affecting  the  public 
health  of  a  district,  such  as  water  supply,  drainage, 
scavenging,  insanitary  dwellings,  &c.,  require  being 
remedied,  so  as  to  enable  the  Council  to  decide 
whether  a  representation  should  be  made  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  the  matter  under  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888.  (c)  To 
assist  and  advise  the  local  authorities  and  their  medical 
officers  and  sanitary  inspectors  as  to  epidemics,  &c., 
and  generally  to  advise  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  when  required  by  them  free  of  charge. 
{d)  To  assist  and  supervise  the  inspectors  under  3xe 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  (e)  To  inquire  and 
report  as  to  the  desirability  of  making  bye -laws  for 
the  prevention  and  suppression  of  nuisances  not 
already  punishable  in  a  summary  manner.  (/)  To 
perform  the  duties  and  be  subject  to  the  liabilities 
which  by  the  Artisans  and  I^abourers'  Dwellings  Im- 
provement Act,  1876,  a  medical  officer  is  required  to 
perform  and  be  subject  to.  (jg)  To  assist  the  Council 
in  dealing  with  the  pollution  of  rivers.  Qi)  To  advise 
the  Council  on  any  Bills  introduced  into  Parliament 
with  reference  to  (1)  the  public  health,  (2)  the  ex- 
tension of  towns,  (S)  the  water  supply  of  towns,  (4) 


housing  of  the  working- classes,  (i)  To  advise  as  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  all  buildings  belonging  to 
the  Council  (/)  To  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  to  hold  himself  at  all  times 
ready  to  advise  the  Council  and  its  committees,  (i) 
To  be  a  county  centre  for  all  vital  and  hygienic  sta- 
tistics and  other  information  bearing  upon  public 
health,  including  meteorological  data  from  all  available 
sources.  The  Committee  also  point  out  that  many 
other  important  duties  devolve  on  the  Council  in 
relation  to  which  the  advice  and  assistance  of  an 
experienced  medical  officer  of  health  will  be  in- 
valuable, such  as  the  making  of  bye-laws,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Acts  relating  to  contagious  diseases  of 
animals,  and  many  other  matters,  all  of  which  are 
likely  to  be  materially  increased  at  an  early  date  by 
the  transfer  to  county  councils  of  additional  powers. 
Having  regard  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  these 
duties  being  at  once  properly  carried  out,  and  to  the 
practical  impossibility  of  the  Committee  undertaking 
them  itself,  the  Committee  recommend  : — 1.  That  a 
medical  officer  of  health  be  appointed  for  the  ad- 
ministrative county  of  Lancaster  at  a  salary  after  the 
rate  of  £800  per  annum,  with  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  travelling  expenses,  the  appointment  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  six  months'  notice  on  either  side,  and  that 
such  officer  be  not  entitled  to  any  claim  for  a  pension. 

2.  That  such  officer  be  not  allowed  to  hold  any  other 
appointment  or  engage  in  private  practice  without 
the  express  written  consent  of  the  County  Council 

3.  That  the  official  residence  of  the  medicid  officer  of 
health  be  in  Preston,  or  such  other  place  as  the 
County  Council  may  determine.  4.  That  the  Com- 
mittee be  authorised  to  advertise  for  candidates,  to 
examine  all  applications  and  testimonials,  and  to 
recommend  to  the  Council  the  candidate  in  their 
opinion  most  eligible  for  the  office. 

"Applications  have  been  made  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  accordance  with  the  resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  County 
Council  for  provisional  orders  constituting  two  joint 
committees,  one  representing  all  the  administrative 
counties  through  or  by  which  the  rivers  Lrwell  and 
Mersey,  or  any  tributaries  thereof,  pass,  and  the 
other  representing  all  the  administrative  counties 
through  or  by  which  the  river  Ribble,  or  any  tribu- 
taries thereof,  pass,  and  to  confer  upon  such  com- 
mittees all  the  powers  of  a  sanitary  authority  under 
the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876,  and  the 
Committee  are  now  in  correspondence  with  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  subject. 


LAY    INTERESTS    IN    PUBLIC 

HEALTH. 

From  time  to  time  it  has  been  forcibly  pointed  out 
by  writers  on  hygiene  that  the  future  of  sanitary  pro- 
gress depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  goodwill 
and  co-operation  of  the  people  at  large.  Stnking  at 
the  root  of  the  matter,  not  a  few  reformers  base  their 
hopes  upon  "  the  education  of  the  masses  as  the  real 
groundwork  of  national  health."  Nor  can  it  be 
doubtful  that  a  higher  standard  of  general  intelli- 
gence would  infinitely  increase  the  chances  of  a 
reaUy  popular  recognition  of  the  laws  that  govern 
life  in  civilised  communities.  It  is  by  transgression 
against  those  laws  that  man  creates  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  scourges  for  his  own  back.  Nor  is  it  less 
true  that  the  vast  amount  of  injury  caused  by  pre- 
ventible   disease    is  hardly  likely  tOviec»fttenaDy 
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affected  until  the  people  consent  to  work  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  authorities  for  its  removaL  Other- 
wise, medical  men  may  theorise  and  Parliaments 
legislate  into  a  far-off  futurity  with  results  of  an 
equally  vain  and  unsatisfactory  nature.  Popular 
support,  however,  if  intelligent  and  sympathetic, 
would  soon  put  a  different  complexion  upon  the  stat« 
of  affairs.  To  take  an  instance.  During  the  late 
scarlet  fever  epidemic  in  Birmingham,  the  inhabitants 
cordially  helped  the  sanitary  authorities  in  their 
difficult  task  of  stamping  out  or,  at  any  rate,  of 
checking  the  spread  of  the  disease.  With  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  early  information  of  infection  was  given 
to  the  medical  officer,  and  parents  seemed  anxious,  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  to  get  their  children 
into  the  special  fever  hospitals  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Considering  the  crowded  nature  of  the  affected  area 
and  the  extent  of  the  epidemic,  any  widespread 
feeling  of  hostility  would  have  placed  insurmountable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  the  outbreak. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  while  the 
strain  on  the  health  department  was  at  its  greatest,  a 
well-known  medical  man  of  the  town  wrote  to  the 
public  papers,  attributing  the  spread  of  the  fever  to 
the  distribution  of  the  drains,  and  calling  in  question 
the  relative  value  of  the  preventive  measures  adopted 
by  the  Corporation.  The  incident  is  instructive,  sX- 
though  the  fact  is  painfully  familiar  that  members  of 
the  medical  profession  are  often  numbered  among 
the  most  active  enemies  of  scientific  progress. 

In  the  case  of  compulsory  notification,  any  deter- 
mined opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people,  or  of 
practitioners,  would  practically  defeat  the  carrying 
out  of  that  measure.  Disaffection  will  soon  find  its 
loophole,  especially  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  through 
which,  according  to  the  old  saying,  a  coach  and  four 
can  usually  be  driven  ;  so  that  the  value — ^nay,  more, 
the  necessity — of  united  action  in  the  great  common 
cause  of  sanitation  is  abundantly  evident. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  competent  students  of 
social  problems,  as  already  stated,  popular  opinion 
will  depend  ultimately  on  the  education  of  the 
masses.  In  what  way  the  special  knowledge  may 
best  be  imparted  remains  an  open  question.  Much 
may  be  effected  in  the  course  of  actual  education  at 
the  schools  themselves,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  medical  profession  has  a  large  share 
of  responsibility  in  the  matter.  In  them  we  find  a 
body  of  specially  trained  men,  visiting  from  day  to 
day  the  dwellings  of  persons  of  every  rank  in  society, 
from  cottage  to  palace.  No  other  profession  enjoys 
such  widespread  opportunities  of  influencing  and 
educating  the  community  on  matters  that  are  of 
universal  interest  and  importance  to  the  individual 
For  the  proper  discharge  of  such  duties  the  student 
should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
sanitaiy  science.  It  is  of  far  greater  importance  to 
him  and  to  his  patiente  that  he  should  know  some- 
thing practical  about  drains  and  ventilation  than  that 
he  should  be  able  to  recite  the  minute  branches  of  an 
obscure  artery. 

Much  may  be  looked  for,  again,  in  the  spread  of 
popular  education  in  health  matters  from  what  is 
often  called  the  "fourth  estate,"  that  powerful  lever 
of  modem  times;  as  one  of  the  most  philosophical 
of  living  writers  on  the  subject,  Dr.  Wilson,  said,  in 
his  address  on  the  Policy  of  Prevention,  delivered  at 
the  eleventh  annual  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  In- 
stitute :  "  If  it  be  objected  that  such  knowledge  (i>. 
sanitary)  cannot  be  imparted  in  schools,  it  may,  at 
all  events  be  conveyed  through  the  public  press  or 


from  the  pulpit ;  or  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
wordy  wai'fare  concerning  the  origin  of  human  life 
may  speedily  give  place  to  united  efforts  to  prevent 
its  appalling  waste  ?  " 


THE 


SANITARY 


ELECTION    OF    A 
INSPECTOR. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  certain  proceedings 
of  the  Gloucester  City  Council,  at  a  meeting  recently 
held  for  the  purpose  of  electing  an  inspector  of 
nuisances  to  take  the  place  of  an  officer  who  had 
resigned.  The  following  particulars  are  taken  from 
a  full  report  appearing  in  the  Gloucester  Journal  of 
February  22 : — 

The  resignation  of  the  present  inspector  was  read 
and  accepted,  to  take  effect  on  March  25  next.  The 
resignation  was  dated  January  22,  and  addressed  to 
the  Sanitary  Committee.  The  town  clerk  then  re- 
ported that  he  had  given  formal  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  council  to  appoint  another  inspector,  at  a 
salary  of  £104  a  year.  Two  members  suggested  that 
the  appointment  should  be  referred  to  the  Sanitary 
Committee,  one  complaining  that  it  was  forced  for- 
ward with  indecent  haste. 

!Mr.  Sydney  Turner  then  moved  that  Mr.  John 
Owner,  a  local  man,  be  appointed  to  the  office  at  a 
salary  of  £104  a  year,  on  condition  of  giving  his 
whole  time  to  the  work.  A  heated  discussion  ensued. 
Some  members  proposed  that  the  testimonials  of 
several  other  candidates  should  be  read  ;  others  de- 
sired that  Mr.  Owner  should  produce  testimonials  as 
to  his  character  and  competency,  which  he  had  pro- 
mised to  bring  forward  in  a  circular  he  had  sent 
round  to  the  members ;  while  others  urged  that  this 
was  unnecessary. 

"  Mr.  Powell  said  he  was  going  to  vote  for  Owner, 
because  everything  was  in  proper  order,  and  because 
he  thought  him  a  thorough  practical  man.  If  the 
Liberals  were  going  to  make  an  appointment,  it  was 
always  unjust,  unfair,  un-English,  and  political  in  the 
sight  of  Alderman  Coren.  Those  on  his  side  of  the 
table  had  as  much  right  to  their  opinions  as  Alderman 
Coren  and  his  friends,  and  when  the  latter  made  an 
appointment,  the  former  did  not  raise  such  a  storm 
in  a  teapot  as  Alderman  Coren  had  just  raised." 

**  Mr.  Bruton,  after  regretting  that  Alderman  Mott's 
suggestion  had  not  been  adopted,  said  he  regretted  to 
have  to  introduce  a  personal  matter.  He  would  $ay 
at  the  outset  that  he  fuUy  recognized  the  right  of  the 
majority  to  mlect  one  of  their  own  political  friends. 
Unfortunately  everything  in  Gloucester  had  a  politi- 
cal tinge."  He  (Mr.  Bruton)  then  went  on  to  com- 
plain that  Mr.  Owner,  the  candidate  proposed  for 
election,  had  been  associated  with  a  political  agent 
in  the  town  in  inducing  certain  persons,  by  promises 
of  money  and  beer,  to  sign  a  petition  alleging  that  he 
(Mr.  Bruton^  had  been  guilty  of  bribery. 

After  f urtner  discussion,  Mr.  Clutterbuck  proposed 
the  election  of  a  Mr.  Niblett,  another  local  candidate, 
described  as  an  *' architect  and  builder."  A  division 
was  then  called  Eighteen  votes  were  given  for  Mr. 
Owner  and  nine  for  Mr.  Niblett.  Four  members 
abstained  from  voting,  declining  to  take  any  part  in 
proceedings  that  appeared  to  them  to  be  improper. 

It  was  then  proposed  and  carried  that  Mr.  Owner 
be  appointed  examining  officer  and  inspector  under 
the  Canal  Boat  Acts,  at  a  salary  of  £10  a  year.  None 
of  the  candidates  were  called  before  the  council,  and 
none  of  their  applications  or  their  accompanying 
testimonials  read.    Several  protests  on  this  subject 
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were  made  without  effect.  The  Local  Government 
Board  will,  no  doubt,  require  proof  that  the  elected 
candidate  is  a  fit  and  proper  person  for  the  office, 
but  no  such  proof  was  laia  before  the  council — in 
fact,  the  whole  question  was  fought  out  purely  on 
parlhr  lines. 

The  speeches  quoted  clearly  show  this,  and  they 
also  show  that  it  is  a  recognized  practice  in  Glouces- 
ter that  the  party  for  the  time  being  in  power  should 
fill  up  municipal  appointments  faBing  vacant,  from 
the  ranks  of  their  friends  and  supporters.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  urged  by  and  on  behalf  of  sanitary 
inspectors  that  more  stringent  rules  than  those  now 
existing  should  be  framed  to  secure  for  qualified  men 
a  fair  chance  of  election  on  their  merits.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  submit  stronger  proof  of  the  justice  of 
this  plea  than  that  afforded  by  the  proceedings  under 
notice.  Gloucester  is  not  one  of  the  smaller  urban 
or  rural  authorities  to  which  practices  of  this  nature 
have  been  sometimes  supposed  to  be  confined,  but 
an  important  city,  with  a  population  of  40,0()0  or 
upwards. 


The  Drainage  of  West  Ham. — The  Local  Oovem- 
ment  Board  have  Banctioned  a  scheme  for  a  large  extension 
of  the  ontfall  works,  pumping  station,  and  main  drainage 
of  the  borongh  of  West  Ham,  as  designed  by  the  borongh 
engineer,  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £100,0^. 
The  original  system  of  drainage  was  laid  out  by  Sir  Robert 
Rawlinson  in  1860,  also  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £100,000,  and 
much  added  to  since  ;  but  so  great  has  been  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  the  district,  which  immediately  adjoins  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  metropolis,  that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  practically  reconstruct  tiio  sewerage  system. 

Inspection  of  Butchers'  Meat.— The  International 
Congress  of  Veterinary  Medicine  has  decided  that  the 
inspection  of  butchers'  meat  shall  be  compulsory 
throughout  France.  All  private  slaughter-houses  are  to 
be  abolished  and  replaced  by  public  ones,  which  will 
supply  several  adjoining  communities.  No  foreign  meat 
is  to  be  introduced  without  previous  examination  by  a 
veterinary  expert.  All  meat  is  to  be  marked  before  it  is 
taken  from  the  slaughter-houses.  The  inspection  of 
meat  in  the  army  is  to  be  made  by  military  or  civil 
veterinary  experts. 

Influenza  in  Dublin. — The  death-rate  of  Dublin  in 
January  last  was  very  high,  and  greatly  exceeded  the 
average  for  that  month  in  the  previous  ten  years.  The 
excess  was  probably  altogether  due  to  the  influenza 
epidemic,  which  appeared  in  Dublin  in  December  and 
increased  in  intensity  in  January.  In  the  latter  month 
there  were  only  eighteen  deaths  directly  attributable  to 
the  malady,  but  indirectly  it  caused  a  large  mortality 
from  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  whooping-cough,  and  other 
diseases.  Excluding  influenza,  the  rate  from  the  princi- 
pal zymotic  diseases  was  below  the  average  for  the  first 
month  of  the  year. 

National  Health  Society.— The  National  Health 
Society,  44,  Berners  Street,  W.,  is  now  arranging  plea- 
sant and  instructive  evenings  for  shop  girls,  the  members 
of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  and  other  young  women. 
The  subjects  taken  up  by  the  lady  teachers  of  the 
Society  are :  Household  management ;  how  to  get  a 
healthy  home ;  a  working-woman's  day,  which  includes 
lighting  the  fire,  dusting,  sweeping,  &c.  ;  breakfast,  what 
to  have  and  how  to  cook  it ;  lapng  the  dinner 'table ;  how 
and  what  to  buy  for  dinner ;  how  to  cook  it ;  washing  the 
children ;  dainties  for  tea ;  how  to  get  up  collars  and 
shirts;  mending,  patching,  &c.  All  these  useful  sub- 
jects, and  many  others  are  taken  in  turn  and  dealt  with 
in  a  practical  interesting  way.  The  National  Health 
Society's  lectures  certainly  deserve  the  support  of  the 
fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands  of  the  community  at  large, 
since  by  its  teachings  many  homes  are  rendered  more 
comfortable,  clean,  and  healthy. 


NOTES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 
We  learn  that  another  example  of  the  dangers  of 
electric  lighting,  in  addition  to  those,  chiefly  American, 
cited  in  our  article  bearing  the  above  title,  published 
in  our  last  month^s  issue,  has  occurred  in  Glasgow,  on 
the  premises  of  Messrs.  W.  Sorlcy,  jewellers  and 
silversmiths,  of  Buchanan  and  Argyll  Streets.  The  fire 
was  extinguished  before  it  had  taken  any  hold  upon 
the  building,  and  the  damage  done  was  comparatively 
small,  but  the  occurrence  isVorth  noting,  as  ap- 
parently showing  some  of  the  dangers  we  have 
pointed  out  as  attending  the  use  of  electric  light. 
The  premises  are  lit  by  electricity,  and  the  origin  of 
the  outbreak  is  believed  to  have  been  an  insufficiently 
insulated  wire  coming  in  contact  with  and  melting 
one  of  the  gas-pipes,  the  ignition  of  the  gas  follow- 
ing. In  helping  to  extinguish  the  fire  one  of  the 
firemen  stepped  on  a  metal  grating  in  the  pavement 
which  had  become  charged  with  electricity,  and  re- 
ceived a  shock  which  threw  him  down.  A  policeman 
in  attendance  also  received  a  severe  shock  through 
touching  or  stepping  on  some  of  the  pipes  or  iron- 
work of  the  builoing. 


LEAD-POISONING    FROM     SERVICE-PIPES. 

Dr.  Alfred  Swann,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Batley, 
writing  to  a  contemporary,  says  he  has  been  struck  and 
even  locked  at  the  dogmatic  tone  assumed  by  some 
chemists  when  speaking  of  the  means  for  preventing 
this  scourge  by  chemically  treating  the  water  either 
at  its  source  or  in  the  storage  reservoirs.  He  re- 
gards all  such  attempts  as  worse  than  useless, 
because  they  lull  the  public  for  a  time  into  a  fancied 
security,  from  which  it  awakes  to  find  matters  as  bad 
or  worse  than  they  were  before  anything  was  done. 
Presuming  the  water  to  be  free  from  lead  before 
entering  the  service-pipe,  he  believes  that  nothing 
short  of  supplying  it  through  service  piping  con- 
taining no  lead  will  be  found  of  any  permanent 
use.  The  difficulty  at  the  present  time,  he  adds,  is  U) 
know  how  to  cope  with  this  great  questi<Mi.  To  call 
upon  property-owners  to  substitute  iron  serrice- 
pipes  for  the  lead  ones,  would  be  a  serious  and  heavy 
matter  for  many  of  them,  and  to  call  upon  local 
authorities  to  do  the  same  thing  would  be  certain  to 
meet  with  great  opposition.  What  Dr.  Swann  would 
suggest  to  meet  the  present  emergency  is,  that  in 
each  street,  in  an  accessible  position,  there  be  placed  an 
iron  stand  with  tap  connected  to  the  water-main  by 
iron  piping,  to  which  the  inhabitants  could  come  to 
draw  their  water  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes. 


INSPECTORS  AND  THE  NOTIFICATION  OF 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASE  ACT. 
In  considering,  in  a  recent  report,  the  desirability  of 
appointing  special  officers  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act,  1889,  Dr. 
John  F.  J.  Sykes,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the 
Vestry  of  St.  Pancras,  remarks  that  at  first  sight  such 
a  course  would  appear  to  possess  the  advantage  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  disease  ;  but  upon 
closer  examination,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  would  lead 
to  complicated  results. 

"  In  such  a  suggestion,"  observes  Dr.  Sykes,  "it  « 
taken  for  granted  that  sanitary  inspectors  are  closely 
and  dangerously  exposed  to  infections.  Is  thia  so  ? 
Sanitary  inspectors  do  jg^^^l^c^^^oil^  49  ^M#fe«»^  ^^ 
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to  come  in  any  way  into  contact  with  them,  nor  is  it 
even  necessary  for  them  to  enter  the  mck  room ;  they 
are  neither  nurses  nor  medical  attendants.  They  even 
run  less  risk  of  contracting  the  disease  than  the  other 
inmates  of  the  house,  their  stav  being  shorter ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  they  are  less  likely  than  other 
persons  resident  in  the  house  to  carry  infection. 
This  minimum  of  risk  is  further  reduced  to  a  vanish- 
ing point  by  their  walking  in  the  open  air  from  one 
house  to  another,  the  cases  reported  each  morning 
being  situated  considerable  distances  apart. 

'*  On  the  other  hand — assuming  as  a  hypothesis  that 
risk  is  incurred — ^it  follows  that  if  an  inspector 
convey  one  infectious  disease  to  an  uninfected  house, 
he  will  also  convey  aU  infectious  diseases  in  a  similar 
manner ;  and  a  special  inspector,  in  visiting  a  house 
in  which  there  is  a  case  of  one  kind  of  infectious  dis- 
ease, will  convey  half-a-dozen  other  infectious  diseases 
into  the  house.  It  logically  follows,  therefore,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  special  inspector  for 
each  form  of  infectious  disease.  Sanitary  inspectors, 
from  past  experience,  appear  more  liable  than  others 
to  contract  contagious  forms  of  sore  throat  and  of 
diarrhoea  in  inspecting  foul  drains  and  other  sources 
of  fold  emanations ;  therefore,  further  special  inspec- 
tors for  this  purpose  also  would  be  required,  if  it  were 
assumed  that  they  could  convey  the  germs  of  infection 
from  house  to  house." 

Dr.  Sykes  considers  that  the  appointment  of  special 
officers  would  introduce  further  classes  of  special  in- 
spectors, to  the  multiplication  of  which  objection  has 
been  already  raised,  although  if,  by  the  sub-division 
of  labour,  economy  of  time  and  better  results  were  to 
follow,  no  exception  could  be  taken  to  such  a  course. 
But  special  inspectors  might  object  to  undertake  any 
duties  beyond  those  for  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  it  would  even  be  necessary,  on  this  separate 
system,  to  forbid  them  to  do  so.  They  would  conse- 
quently be  unavailable  for  any  other  purposes. 


BURIAL  REFORM  r.  CREMATION. 
The  Burial  Reform  Association  has  done  yeoman's 
work  in  drawing  attention,  among  other  things,  to 
the  over-crowding  of  cemeteries,  and  to  the  evils  of 
burying  in  brick  vaults  and  imperishable  coffins. 
Quicker  decomposition  is  advocated  by  the  removal 
of  artificial  hindrances  to  that  necessary  process. 
From  a  logical  point  of  view,  members  of  the 
Association  can  hardly  object  ,to  cremation,  which 
carries  their  theories  a  step  further  and  reduces  the 
time  taken  up  by  decomposition  to  a  mere  fraction. 
In  other  words,  if  earth  to  earth  burial  be  good  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  cremation  must  be  infinitely 
better.  The  Cremation  Society  of  England  asks  its 
supporters  to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 
"We  disapprove  of  the  present  custom  of  burying 
the  dead,  and  desire  to  substitute  some  mode  which 
shall  rapidly  resolve  the  body  into  its  component 
elements  by  a  process  which  cannot  offend  the  living, 
and  shall  render  the  remains  absolutely  innocuous." 


CREWKERNE  POLLUTION  CASE. 
The  injunction  lately  granted — at  the  instance  of  a 
gentieman  living  on  the  banks — against  the  local 
authorities  of  the  Chard  district  to  cease  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  river,  is  a  valuable  indication  for  the 
future.  Abundant  testimony  was  forthcoming  as  to 
the  filthy  state  of  the  river;  which,  indeed,  was 
practically  admitted  by  the  defendants.  The  points 
Telied  on  by  the  counsel  for  the  latter  were  chiefly  : 


first,  that  the  river  was  no  worse  than  before  sewage 
works  were  erected ;  and,  secondly,  that  long  usage 
had  established  a  prescriptive  right  to  discharge  the 
matter  complained  of  into  its  channel.  Bottles  of 
water  taken  from  the  stream,  "black  as  ink,"  were 
effectively  put  in  evidence.  The  judge  asked  one  old 
Somerset  yokel  how  Crewkeme  houses  were  formerly 
drained.  The  reply,  "Vats,  your  Honour"  — 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  "  vaults,"  or  other- 
wise cesspools — at  once  upset  the  theory  of  defence 
that  an  equal  amount  of  sewage  went  into  the  stream 
prior  to  the  drainage  scheme.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  case  will  dispose  of  any  future  claims  to  vested 
rights  for  poisoning  streams. 


THE  PEABOBY  DONA'nON  FUND. 
The  twenty-fifth  annual  report  for  the  year  1889  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Donation  Fund,  which 
has  just  been  issued,  shows  that  the  nett  gain  of  the 
year  from  rents  and  interest  has  been  £29,607.  Ac- 
cording to  the  balance-sheet  appended,  the  total  of 
the  four  sums  given  or  bequeathed  by  the  late 
generous  donor  amounted  to  £600,000,  and  when  to 
this  has  been  added  the  proceeds  accruing  from  rent 
and  interest,  the  fund  for  which  the  trustees  are 
accountable  has  reached  a  sum  of  £994,790.  During 
the  process  of  construction  the  trustees  found  it 
necessary  to  borrow  from  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  and  others  a  sum  of  £390,000,  but 
having  paid  off  £148,666  of  this,  their  indebtedness 
on  this  account  is  reduced  to  £241,333.  The  expen- 
diture during  the  past  year  on  land  and  buildmgs 
amounted  to  £1,561,  making,  with  previous  disburse- 
ments on  the  same  account,  a  total  outlay  by  means 
of  the  fund  of  £1,283,845.  Under  its  provisions  the 
trustees  have  succeeded  in  providing  for  the  artisan 
and  labouring  poor  of  London  11,275  rooms,  besides 
bath-rooms,  laundries,  and  wash-houses,  which  are 
occupied  by  20,374  persons.  These  rooms  comprise 
5,071  separate  occupations,  let  under  the  following 
arrangement  of  76  residential  dwellings  of  four 
rooms,  1,790  of  three  rooms,  2,396  of  two  rooms,  and 
809  of  one  room.  The  average  rent  of  each  single 
room  is  shown  to  be  2s.  2d.  per  week,  and  of  each 
dwelling  48.  9d.  The  lowest  rent-charge  is  made  in 
ShadweU,  and  the  highest  in  Pimlico,  Marylebone, 
and  Clerkenwell.  A  table  appended,  showing  the 
class  and  vocations  of  the  people  accepted  as  occupy- 
ing tenants,  testifies  to  the  exactitude  with  which  the 
fund  has  been  administered.  Labourers  to  the  num- 
ber of  650  are  the  most  numerous  occupants.  Porters 
and  needlewomen  amount  respectively  to  539  and 
304,  while  charwomen  and  carmen  are  returned  as 
numbering  292  and  249.  The  remainder  of  the  oc- 
cupants are  absolutely  bond  fde  members  of  the 
labouring  class. 

THE  EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  ANALYSIS. 
The  paper  read  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Cassal  at  the  Congress 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  at  Worcester  last  September 
is  instructive.  The  author,  as  a  public  analyst  of  ex- 
perience, knows  the  practical  working  of  the  Adul- 
teration Acts ;  and  his  testimony  to  the  prevalence  of 
adulteration  in  many  articles  of  common  use  should 
not  be  disregarded.  The  fact  that  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  samples 
submitted  to  analysis  are  found  not  to  be  genuine  \a 
significant,  but  its  force  is  increased  when  we  see 
that  in  many  populous  districts  samples  are  hardly 
ever  taken,  and  that  consequently  fraudulent  trades- 
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men  run  very  slight  risk  of  detection.  Many  local 
authorities  have  been  content  to  appoint  analysts  at 
small  salaries,  without  providing  for  any  systematic 
investigation  of  the  quality  of  the  goods  sold  within 
their  districts,  and  the  analysts  are  consequently  left 
idle  without  anything  to  analyse.  This  should  not  be 
the  case.  We  notice  that  Mr.  CassaFs  statistics  are 
those  for  the  year  1887,  and  we  hope  that  since  then 
there  has  been  an  improvement,  and  that  last  year  no 
county  could  be  found  in  which  only  one  sample  was 
taken,  and  that  found  to  be  adulterated.  Besides  the 
shortcomings  in  administration  to  which  we  have 
Alluded,  Mr.  Cassal  also  shows  that  the  Act  of  1876 
row  in  force  is  defective  inasmuch  as  its  scope  is  too 
limited.  The  public  may  be  cheated  and  poisoned 
by  other  articles  besides  food  and  drugs,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  the  penal  clauses  under  which  vendors  of, 
at  any  rate,  goods  which  contain  ingredients  dele- 
terious to  he^th,  might  be  punished,  if  they  dispose 
of  them  without  informing  the  purchasers  of  their  true 
nature,  seems  desirable.  We  do  not  altogether  agree, 
however,  that  the  functions  of  a  medical  officer  of 
health  and  a  public  anal3rBt  are  necessarily  so  diver- 
gent that  the  same  individual  should  never  hold  both 
offices.  Mr.  Cassal's  sense  of  the  importance  of  his 
profession  is  natural  But  neither  analyst  nor 
medical  officer  is  always  fully  occupied,  and  the  union 
of  the  two  offices  may  sometimes  secure  adequate 
occupation  and  remuneration  for  a  useful  public 
•official 


INFLUENZA  IN  PROVINCIAL   TOWNS. 

According  to  information  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured  by  many  medical  officers  of  health,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  prevalence  of  influenza  became  general 
almost  throughout  the  country  during  February,  and 
with  it  a  marked  rise  in  the  death-rate  has  taken 
place.  The  effects  of  the  epidemic  are  shown  in  the 
rates  of  mortality  in  most  of  the  large  provincial 
towns  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  London,  where 
influenza  was  so  prevalent  during  January;  the 
death-rates  in  some  of  these  towns  last  month  showing 
an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  upon  those  re- 
corded in  the  first  month  of  the  year.  Though  com- 
paratively few  deaths  appear  to  be  directly  referred 
to  influenza,  the  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  re- 
spiratory organs,  as  was  the  case  in  London,  show  a 
very  marked  excess  in  all  the  towns  in  which  the 
epidemic  is  prevalent.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
January,  when  influenza  was  epidemic  in  London, 
the  metropolitan  death-rate  was  as  high  as  28*1  per 
1,000,  and  exceeded  the  rate  recorded  in  any  recent 
year ;  while  in  twenty-seven  of  the  largest  provincial 
towns,  in  but  few  of  which  influenza  was  then  pre- 
valent, the  rate  did  not  exceed  28-7  per  1,000,  and 
almost  corresponded  with  the  average.  In  February, 
however,  when  the  epidemic  had  considerably  de- 
clined in  London,  the  death-rat€  fell  to  21-2  per 
1,000,  while  in  the  provincial  towns,  in  which  in- 
fluenza had  then  become  generally  prevalent,  the  rate 
rose  to  27-7,  and  considerably  exceeded  that  recorded 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  year  for  which 
returns  are  available.  Among  the  provincial  towns 
in  which  influenza  is  reported  to  be  specially  preva- 
lent are  Basford,  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Bradford,  Bur- 
ton-on-Trent,  Cambridge,  Darlington,  Derby,  Dover, 
Exeter,  Gorton,  Heywood,  Jarrow,  Keighley,  Kid- 
derminster, Lancaster,  Leicester,  Macclesfield,  Man- 
chester, Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oldham,  Preston, 
Rochdale,  Salford,  Sheffield,  Sunderland,  Wallasey, 


West  liam,  Weymouth,  AVigan,  and  Wolverhampton. 
Dr.  Boobbyer,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Not- 
tingham, states  that  the  epidemic  commenced  in  that 
town  at  the  end  of  December,  and  reached  its  maxi- 
mum about  the  third  week  in  February ;  and  from 
some  interesting  statistics  in  his  letter  it  appears  that 
the  mortality  from  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  which 
but  slightly  exceeded  the  average  in  January,  rapidly 
rose  during  February,  and  was  more  than  double  the 
average  for  the  corresponding  month  of  the  five  pre- 
ceding years.  The  mortality  from  all  causes  in 
Nottingham  exceeded  by  more  than  35  per  cent,  that 
recorded  in  January ;  and  in  some  other  large  pro- 
vincial towns,  including  Bolton,  Bradford,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  and  Wolverhampton,  a  still  larger  increase 
in  the  death-rate  was  recorded. 


THE   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

DuRiKG  Febbuart  189a 
The  mean  temperature  during  the  month  of  February 
at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  37***6,  and 
was  1°'0  below  the  average  temperature  in  one  hundred 
years.  An  excess  of  temperature  prevailed  on  onlr 
six  days  during  the  month,  while  on  twenty-two  days  it 
was  below  the  average.  The  mildest  day  of  the  month 
was  the  1st,  when  the  mean  was  45^*0,  and  showed  aa 
excess  of  4°'5 ;  the  coldest  day  was  the  28th,  when  the 
mean  was  only  d2°*3,  and  was  7°'9  below  the  average. 
Rain  was  measured  on  nine  days  during  the  month  under 
notice,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  one  inch,  which  was 
half  an  inch  below  the  average  amount  in  the  corres- 
ponding periods  of  sixty-one  years.  During  the  first  two 
months  of  the  current  year  the  rainfall  has  amounted  to 
8*1  inches,  which  was  slightly  below  the  average.  The 
sun  was  above  the  horizon  during  277-9  hours  during 
February,  and  62*8  hours  of  bright  sunshine  were  re- 
corded  at  Greenwich,  which,  with  one  exception, 
exceeded  the  amount  registered  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  any  year  on  record.  The  wind  was  easterly 
almost  throughout  the  month. 

In  the  twenty- eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  by 
the  Registrar-General  in  his  Weekly  Returns,  which 
have  an  estimated  population  of  nearly  nine  and  three 
quarter  millions  of  persons.  28,669  births  and  18,477 
deaths  were  registered  during  the  four  weeks  ending 
Saturday,  March  1.  The  annual  birth-rate,  which  had 
been  28*3  and  32*7  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding 
months,  declined  again  to  81*8  during  the  month  under 
notice,  and  was  considerably  below  the  average  rate  in 
the  corresponding  periods  of  the  eight  preceding  years, 
1882-89.  In  London  the  birth-rate  last  month  was  31-7 
per   1,000,  while  it  averaged  81-8  in  the  twenty-seven 

grovincial  towns,  among  which  it  ranged  from  24*9  in 
[uddersfield,  25*9  in  Bradford,  and  26*2  in  Nottingham, 
to  89*0  in  Portsmouth,  89-1  in  Cardiff,  89-4  in  Norwich, 
and  40*8  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  annual  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
which  had  increased  in  the  five  preceding  months  from 
17*0  to  25-7  per  1,000,  declined  again  to  24*8  during  the 
month  under  notice,  but  considerably  exceeded  the  rate 
recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  year  since 
1882.  The  lowest  rate  of  mortality  in  those  towns 
last  month  was  19*6  in  Brighton.  The  rates  in  the  other 
towns,  ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  a 
follow :— Leicester,  20-6;  Cardiff,  20-6;  Derby,  20-9; 
London,  21*2;  Birkenhead,  21-8;  Nottingham,  22-5; 
Hull,  22-7;  Huddersfield,  24-8;  Portsmouth,  24-8;  Sal- 
ford,  26*4;  Sunderland,  26*4;  Birmingham,  26-7;  Ply- 
mouth, 27-0;  Halifax,  27-0;  Norwich,  27-6;  Bradford, 
27-7;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  27-9;  Blackburn,  283; 
Liverpool,  29-4;  Sheffield,  29-4;  Oldham,  30  0;  Leeds, 
80*4;  Bristol,  81-3;  Wolverhampton,  82*1 ;  Bolton,  32-2; 
Preston,  88*8  ;  and  the  highest  rate  during  the  month, 
86*2  in  Manchester.  While  the  death-rate  in  London 
last  month,  as  before  stated,  was  only  21*gpA^l,000,  it 
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averaged  27*7  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns. 
This  marked  excess  in  the  mortality  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fatal 
prevalence  of  influenza.  The  18,477  deaths  from  all 
causes  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks 
of  February  included  1,515  which  were  referred  to  the 
principal  zymotic  diseases  ;  of  these,  698  resulted  from 
whooping-cough,  198  from  scarlet  fever,  191  from 
measles,  190  from  diphtheria,  129  from  diarrhcBa,  113 
from  "  fever "  (principally  enteric),  and  1  from  small- 
pox. These  1,515  deaths  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate 
of  2*0  per  1,000,  which  was  below  that  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  any  year  on  record.  The  death-rate  in 
London  last  month  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases 
was  equal  to  2*1  per  1,000,  while  in  the  twenty -seven 
provincial  towns  it  averaged  2*0,  and  ranged  from  0'5 
in  Birkenhead  and  in  Leicester,  and  0*7  in  Norwich  and  in 
Cai-diff,  to  8-3  in  Bristol,  3-5  in  Liverpool,  3-6  in  Salford, 
and  3-8  in  Bolton. 

Whooping-cough  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease 
in  the  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  month  under  notice. 
The  rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease,  which  had 
increased  from  0-28  to  0*84  per  1,000  in  the  four  pre- 
ceding months,  further  rose  to  0*93  during  February, 
but  only  slightly  exceeded  the  average  rate  in  the  corres- 
ponding periods  of  the  eight  preceding  years,  1882-89. 
In  London  the  death-rate  from  whooping-cough  was  as 
high  as  1*20  per  1,000,  while  in  the  twenty-seven  pro- 
vincial towns  it  averaged  only  0*71,  and  was  highest  in 
Liverpool,  Salford,  Brighton,  Bolton,  and  Bristol.  In 
the  last-mentioned  city  this  disease  has  been  severely 
epidemic  during  the  last  three  months.  The  death-rate 
from  scarlet  fever,  which  had  declined  from  0*41  to  0*29 
per  1,000  in  the  four  preceding  months,  further  fell  to 
0*27  during  February,  and  was  considerably  below  the 
average  rate  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  eight 
preceding  years.  In  London  the  rate  of  mortality  from 
scarlet  fever  was  only  0*18  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged 
0*34  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which 
this  disease  showed  the  highest  proportional  fatality  in 
Liverpool  and  ShefiBeld.  The  death-rate  from  measles, 
which  had  been  0*40  and  0*30  per  1,000  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding months,  further  declined  to  0*26  during  the  month 
under  notice,  and  was  less  than  half  the  average  rate  in 
the  corresponding  periods  of  recent  years.  In  London  the 
measles  death-rate  did  not  exceed  0*18  per  1,000,  while 
in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  0'32, 
and  was  highest  in  Birmingham  and  Liverpool.  The  rate 
of  mortality  from  diphtheria,  which  had  been  0*31  and 
0*25  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months,  was  again 
0*25  during  February,  and,  with  one  exception,  exceeded 
that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  of  the 
eight  preceding  years.  In  London  the  death-rate  from 
diphtheria  was  as  high  as  0*34  per  1,000,  while  it  ave- 
raged only  0*19  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns, 
among  which  this  disease  was  proportionally  most  pre- 
valent in  Manchester  and  Salford.  The  death-rate  from 
different  forms  of  "fever"  (including  typhus,  typhoid, 
and  simple  and  ill-defined  forms  of  fever),  which  had  de- 
clined from  0*30  to  0*19  per  1,000  in  the  four  preceding 
months,  further  fell  to  0*15  during  the  month  under 
notice,  and  was  considerably  below  the  average  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  recent  years.  In  London  the 
rate  of  mortality  from  "  fever"  was  only  0*09  per  1,000, 
while  it  averaged  0*20  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns,  among  which  this  disease  showed  the  highest 
proportional  fatality  in  Sunderland.  The  rate  of  mor- 
tality from  diarrhoea  was  equal  to  0  17  per  1,000,  and 
was  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
recent  years.  One  death  resulted  from  small-pox  in 
London  during  February,  but  not  one  in  any  of  the 
twenty- seven  provincial  towns  ;  and  5  small -pox  patients 
were  under  treatment  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Hos- 
pitals at  the  end  of  February,  3  of  whom  had  been  ad- 
mitted during  the  month.  These  hospitals  contained 
1,172  scarlet  fever  patients  on  the  same  date,  against 
1,569,  1,541,  and  1,290  at  the  end  of  the  three  preceding 
months;   the   weekly  admissions  during  February  ave- 


raged 72,  against   157,  128,  122,   and   86  in  the  four 
preceding  months. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  registered  births,  was  equal  to  153  per  1,000  last 
month,  and  exceeded  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  any  year  since  1882.  In  London  the  rate  of 
infant  mortality  did  not  exceed  138  per  1,000,  while  it 
averaged  165  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  and 
ranged  from  106  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  111  in  Brighton, 
112  in  Portsmouth,  and  113  in  Derby,  to  198  in  Wolver- 
hampton, 231  in  Preston,  232  in  Halifax,  and  233  in 
Huddersfield. 

The  death-rat«  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  showed  a  marked 
decline  from  the  high  rate  recorded  in  January,  and 
was  below  the  average.  The  weekly  number  of  deaths 
referred  to  these  diseases  in  London  averaged  467,  and 
the  annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  5*5  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  417  of  the  18,477  deaths  in  the  twenty- 
eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  February  were  not 
certified,  either  by  registered  medical  practitioiiers  or  by 
coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  2-3 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  which  exceeded  the  average 
proportions  in  recent  months.  In  London  the  proportion 
of  uncertified  deaths  was  just  under  1  per  cent.,  while 
it  averaged  3*1  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns. 
The  causes  of  all  the  deaths  during  the  month  in  Ply- 
mouth and  in  Derby  were  duly  certified,  and  only  two- 
were  uncertified  in  Portsmouth,  in  Norwich,  and  in 
Birkenhead ;  the  highest  proportions  of  uncertified  deaths 
were  recorded  in  Salford,  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Sheffield^ 
and  Liverpool. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of  sub- 
urban  districts  around  London,  estimated  at  upwards  of 
one  and  a  quarter  million  of  persons,  the  annual  death- 
rate  from  all  causes  during  February  was  18*1  per  1,000^ 
and  almost  corresponded  with  the  average  rate  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  the  eight  preceding  years. 
During  the  four  weeks  ending  March  1,  103  fatal  oases  of 
whooping-cough,  32  of  measles,  26  of  diphtheria,  13  of 
diarrhoda,  7  of  scarlet  fever,  7  of  "fever"  (principally 
enteric),  and  not  one  of  small-pox,  were  registered  in  the 
outer  ring ;  in  all,  188  deaths  resulted  from  these  prin- 
cipal zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  1*8  per 
1,000,  which  was  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  recent  years.  Compared  with  the  preceding 
month,  the  fatality  of  scarlet  fever  and  of  "fever"' 
showed  a  decline,  while  that  of  whooping-cough  showed 
an  increase.  Of  the  103  deaths  from  whooping-cough, 
25  occurred  in  West  Ham,  12  in  Stratford,  9  in  Oroydon,- 
7  in  Tottenham,  and  5  in  Richmond  sub-districts.  The 
82  fatal  cases  of  measles  included  7  in  Leyton,  6  in  West 
Ham,  and  4  in  Croydon ;  and  of  the  26  deaths  from  diph- 
theria, 3  were  recorded  in  West  Ham,  3  in  Acton,  2  in 
Brentford,  and  2  in  Uxbridge  sub-districts. 


Dr.  Liknington  Ash,  having  recently  been  made  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Devon,  intends  ta 
act  as  an  ex-officio  guardian,  and  consequently  has  re- 
signed the  offices  of  Medical  Officer  of  Holsworthy  Rural 
Sanitary  District  and  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vacci- 
nator of  Nos.  4  and  5  Districts  of  the  Union,  which  he  has 
held  for  30  years.  He  has  been  succeeded  in  these  offices 
by  Dr.  Gray. 

A  KEW  disinfecting  apparatus  has  been  set  up  in 
Birmingham.  This  was  necessary  owing  to  the  greater 
amount  of  work  occasioned  by  the  scarlet  fever  epidemic 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1889.  No  less  than  3,113 
articles  were  disinfected,  this  number  being  700  in  excess 
of  the  number  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1888.  The 
apparatus  of  Mr.  Washington  Lyon  is  the  one  introduced, 
and  it  has  the  advantages  over  the  old  arrangement  that 
it  accomplishes  more  work,  and  furnishes  a  more  steady 
temperature  and  a  more  penetrating  action,  which  latter 
is  a  great  desideratum  in  the  disinfection  of  such  articles 
as  beds  and  pillows.        uiym^eu  uy  ^^  v^  v_^^  1^^ 
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NOTIFICATION   OP  INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 

m  84  URBAN  SANITARY  DISTRICTS. 

The  table  on  pages  486  and  487  contains  uniform  statistics 
relating  to  sickness  and  mortality  in  84  sanitary  districts, 
inclading  twenty- two  of  the  largest  English  towns.  The 
population  of  the  towns  for  which  we  are  enabled  to  pnb- 
lish  complete  statistics  for  the  month  of  Febraary  is  esti- 
mated at  about  six  and  a  half  millions  of  persons.  The 
annual  rate  of  mortality  from  all  causes  in  these  towns 
during  the  month  under  notice  averaged  25*6  per  1,000  of 
their  aggregate  population,  against  22*8  in  the  preceding 
month.  The  rates  of  mortality  during  February  were 
considerably  below  the  average  in  Accrington,  Darlington, 
Gillingham,  Heston  and  Isle  worth,  Scarborough,  Tod- 
morden,  Wallasey,  and  Whitehaven ;  while  they  showed 
a  marked  excess  in  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Devonport, 
Exeter,  MacclesGeld,  Manchester,  Stalybridge,  Wake  Held, 
Warrington,  and  Wigan.  The  high  death-rates  in  nearly  all 
these  towns  were  more  or  less  directly  due  to  the  severe 
preval  nee  of  influenza  The  death-rate  from  the  eight 
infectious  diseases  dealt  with  in  the  table  averaged  0*66 
per  1,000  during  February,  against  0*75  in  the  month  of 
January.  No  deaths  from  any  of  these  infectious  dis- 
eases were  registered  during  last  month  in  twenty-four 
of  the  84  sanitary  districts,  whereas  the  rate  of  mortality 
from  these  diseases  considerably  exceeded  the  average  in 
Basford,  Chatham,  Gorton,  Keighley,  Manchester,  Sal- 
ford,  Sheffield,  Stalybridge,  and  Warrington.  Scarlet 
fever  showed  the  highest  proportional  fatality  in  Bir- 
mingham, Keighley,  and  Sheffield ;  diphtheria  in  Bolton, 
Chatham,  Dundee,  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Warrington ; 
enteric  fever  in  Basford  and  Gorton;  measles  in  Bir- 
mingham and  Edinburgh  ;  and  whooping-cough  in  Alver- 
stoke.  Barrow-in-Furness,  Bolton,  Cambridge,  Chatham, 
Dundee,  Llanelly,  Warrington,  and  West  Ham.  No  fewer 
than  7  deaths  were  referred  to  puerperal  fever  in  Man- 
chester. With  reference  to  the  notified  cases  of  infectious 
disease  in  these  sanitary  districts  during  February,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  proportion  of  the  population  reported  to  be 
sufi'ering  from  one  or  other  of  the  eight  diseases  speci- 
fied in  the  accompanying  table  was  equal  to  5*2  per 
1,000,  against  5-5  in  the  first  month  of  this  year.  No 
case  of  any  of  these  diseases  was  reported  during  the 
month  under  notice  in  Bilston,  Bournemouth,  Llanelly, 
or  Kipon ;  and  while  the  proportion  did  not  exceed  1  *0 

E)r  1.000  in  Alverstoke,  Bury,  Cambridge,  Hey  wood, 
eamington,  Macclesfield,  Reading,  and  Stafford,  it 
ranged  upwards  in  the  other  districts  to  8-3  in  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  in  Smethwick,  in  Stalybridge,  and  in  Widnes,  8*8 
in  Salford,  9*7  in  Bolton,  9*9  in  Gorton,  10-4  in  Rochester, 
11  -0  in  Sheffield,  and  27-7  in  Keighley.  The  very  high  rate 
In  the  last-mentioned  district  was  due  to  the  excessive  pre- 
valence of  scarlet  fever,  no  fewer  than  53  cases  having 
been  notified  during  the  month.  Diphtheria  was  propor- 
tionally most  prevalent  in  Bolton,  Chatham,  Edinburgh, 
Halifax,  Keighley,  Manchester,  Salford,  Sheffield,  and 
Willesden ;  scarlet  fever  in  Barrow-in-Furness,  Chatham, 
Cheltenham,  Devonport,  Keighley,  Rochdale,  and  Shef- 
field ;  and  enteric  fever  in  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Darlington, 
Exeter,  Gorton,  Great  Yarmouth,  Manchester,  Notting- 
ham, Portsmouth,  and  Salford.  Seven  cases  of  puerperal 
fever  were  notified  during  the  month  under  notice  in 
Manchester,  3  in  Leicester,  2  in  Birmingham,  and  2  in 
Hull.  One  case  of  small-pox  was  notified  in  Tynemouth, 
but  not  one  in  any  other  of  the  sanitary  districts. 


At  the  Eastbourne  Police  Court  Dr.  C.  D.  Sherrard,  a 
local  surgeon,  has  been  fined  5s.  for  riding  a  bicycle  at 
night  without  a  light.  Dr.  Sherrard  pleaded  that  the 
Highway  Act  (1878)  did  not  mention  "tricycles,"  but 
only  **  bicycles,"  but  the  magistrates  informed  him  that 
the  omission  was  rectified  by  the  85th  clause  of  the 
Local  Government  Act.  1888. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS,  ABSTRACTS,  &c. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH. 
The  sessional  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Friday, 
January  10,  at  the  Scottish  Corporation  Hall,  Fleet 
Street.  Present — Henry  E.  Armstroko,  President,  in 
the  chair;  W.  H.  Corfield,  T.  Orme  Dndfield,  Vice- 
presidents  ;  Drs.  S.  R.  Lovett,  Treasurer  ;  J.  F.  J. 
Sykes,  Secretary;  A.  Wynter  Blyth,  Editor;  and  Drs. 
CoUingridge,  Finlay,  Bostock  HiU,  Newsholme,  Shirifty 
Murphy,  Seaton,  W.  R.  Smith,  Willoughby,  Woodford, 
Yarrow,  and  others. 

Alterations  in  the  Bye-Laws. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wynter  Blyth  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  council  be  adopted,  viz.  (a)  That 
medical  men,  holding  registered  qualifications  in  public 
health,  sanitary  science  or  state  medicine,  be  eligible  for 
election  as  members  of  the  Society ;  (b)  That  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  council  consist  of  acting  medical 
ofiicers  of  health.  He  stated  that  the  time  had  come,  in 
his  opinion,  to  enlarge  the  Society,  so  as  to  concentrate 
into  one  body  all  medical  men  who  were  qualified  to  hold 
office  as  medical  officers  of  health.  Those  who  had  ob- 
tained a  diploma  in  public  health,  whether  they  were  in 
or  out  of  office,  had  the  same  aims  and  interests  as  the 
Society.  It  was  requisite  to  present  a  strong  united 
front,  so  as  to  be  able  effectively  to  influence  prospective 
legislation  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  public 
health  service ;  he  had  much  pleasure  in  moving  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  council  be  adopted. 

Dr.  Corfield  seconded  the  proposition,  and  said  that 
diplomates  in  public  health  are  placed  by  the  law  on  the 
same  footing  as  medical  officers  of  health  of  three  years' 
standing.  He  saw  nothing  disadvantageous  in  the  resolu- 
tion proposed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that  the 
diplomates  and  medical  officers  of  health  would  be  of 
mutual  assistance. 

Mr.  Shirley  Murphy  considered  that  the  issues  were 
very  considerable,  for  the  question  really  was  whether 
the  Society  should  be  an  association  of  persons  interested 
in  public  health,  and  cease  to  be  a  society  of  medical 
officers  of  health ;  for  his  part  he  was  not  prepared  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  matter. 

Dr.  Seaton  considered  that  the  step  was  prematare ; 
it  was  entirely  a  different  thing  to  be  qualified  to  act  &» 
a  medical  officer  of  health,  and  to  actually  hold  that 
position. 

Dr.  Bostock  Hill  was  of  opinion  that  the  step  w» 
one  that  tended  to  lower  the  whole  status  of  the  Society. 
The  members  had  to  look  after  their  own  interests.  Hfr 
desired  the  bye-law  to  remain  as  it  now  stood. 

Dr.  T.  Orme  Dudfield  read  extracts  from  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Saunders,  the  former  secretary,  strongly  depre- 
cating any  change  in  the  existing  bye-laws  which  would 
admit  diplomates  in  public  health.  Dr.  Dudfield  con- 
sidered that  the  motion  should  be  withdrawn.  He  had  a 
belief  that  it  was  not  to  the  real  interests  of  the  Society 
to  make  it  a  general  society,  especially,  as  under  the 
present  rules,  diplomates  could  be  admitted  as  asso- 
ciates, and  directly  they  became  medical  officers  of 
health  they  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  admitted  to  the 
full  membership. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Allfsey,  an  associate,  stated  that  he  was 
quite  satisfied  with  his  position  in  the  Society ;  he  held 
the  Diploma  in  Public  Health,  and  also  belonged  to  the 
Public  Health  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Smith  stated  that  whilst  he  felt  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  in  what  had  been  urged  as  regards  the 
exclusion  of  all  but  medical  officers  of  health  from  the 
full  membership  of  the  Society,  at  the  same  time  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  among  those  that  held  the  public 
health  diplomas  that  their  position  in  the  Society  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  time  had  cbme,  in  his  opinion,  for 
some  change  to  be  mac^Ki^^u  uy  ^^^^  v^x^tl  i^^^ 
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Dr.  WooDVOSDB  moTed  that  the  whole  matter  be 
referred  back  for  further  oonsideration. 

The  Prbsibbnt,  as  an  examiner,  had  as  much  interest 
as  anyone  in  seeing  the  diplomates  in  the  Society.  There 
were  others  qualified  to  be  medical  officers  of  health  as 
well  as  those  who  had  obtained  the  diploma,  but  on  the 
whole  he  considered  it  better  to  leave  things  as  they 
were  ;  he  concurred  with  Dr.  Woodforde,  that  the  whole 
matter  had  better  be  referred  back  to  the  oounciL 

Dr.  W.  R.  Smith  wished  to  point  out  that  diplomates 
in  public  health  had  no  special  advantage  in  the  Society, 
and  he  thought  that  they  should  be  in  some  difFerent 
position  than  at  present. 

On  Dr.  Woodforde's  amendment  being  put  to  the  vote 
it  was  carried  n^m.  con. 

The  following  resolutions,  notices  of  which  had  been 
given  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  which  also  belonged  to  the 
same  subject,  were  referred  to  the  oonnoil  for  considera- 
tion:— 

I.  That  of  the  twenty-fonr  elective  members  of  the  council  of 
the  Society,  twelve  shall  be  medical  affloem  of  health  actixur 
witMn  the  metropolis,  and  twelve  medical  officers  of  health 
acting  without  the  metropolis. 

3.  That  not  less  than  one-fonrth  of  the  elective  members  of  the 
cotmcil  shall  hold  registered  qnaliflcationa  In  public  health, 
■mitary  science,  or  state  medicine. 

3.  That  one-fourth  of  the  elective  members  of  the  council 
shall  retire  annually,  and  shall  remain  ineligible  for  reflection 
until  the  expiration  of  one  year. 

Elbction  akd  Nomination  of  Mbmbers  and 

A88O0IATB8. 

The  following  gentlemen,  having  been  duly  nominated, 
were  balloted  for,  and  declared  duly  elected  : — 

Aa  Memhers — Sir  Charles  Cameron,  M.D.,  15,  Pem- 
broke Road,  Dublin,  M.O.H.  Dublin.  David  Duncan, 
M.B.,  D.P.H.,  Chester-le-Street,  Durham,  M.O.H. 
Chester-le-Street,  R.S.D.  T.  B.  Fairclough,  L.R.C.P., 
Knowle  Cottage,  Mirfleld,  Torkshh^,  M.O.H.  Mirfleld 
U.S.D.  (by  the  Yorkshire  Branch).  John  A.  Fisher, 
L.R.C.P.,  Hawthorn  House,  Woolton  Road,  Garston, 
Lancashire,  M.O.H.  Garston  and  AUertonU.S.D.  James 
Gibson,  M.B.,  West  Vale,  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  M.O.H. 
Greetland  U.S.D.  (by  the  Yorkshire  branch).  J.  Cookes- 
ley  Heaven,  L.R.G.P.,  2,  Queen  Square,  Bristol,  M.O.H. 
Keynsham  R.  S. D.  J.  Wright  Mason,  M.B. ,  7,  Wellington 
Terrace,  Beverley  Road,  Hull,  M.O.H.  Kingston-npon- 
Hull  Port  and  U;S.D.  (by  the  North  Western  Branch). 
D.  S.  Skinner,  M.D.,  Westbury  House,  Harlesden,  N.W., 
M.O.H.  Willesden  U.S.D. 

As  Asitociateit— William  Gemmel,  M.B.,  D.P.H.  Fever 
Hospital,  Belvidere,  Glasgow.  William  H.  Eempster, 
M.B.,  D.P.H. ,  255,  Lavender  Hill,  S.W.  Richard  Law- 
ston  Roberts,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Ruabon,  North  Wales. 

The  meeting  wss  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  a  number 
of  questions  arising  out  of  communications  that  had 
passed  between  the  secretary  on  behalf  of  the  council,  as 
well  as  between  individual  members  of  the  Society,  and 
the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  &c.,  chiefly  in  reference  to 

The  Notification  op  Infbgtious  Diseases. 
The  council  had  requested  that  the  weekly  returns  of 
eases  removed  to  the  hospitals  of  the  Asylums  Board 
might  not  be  discontinued,  or  that,  at  least,  those  thus 
removed  might  in  form  C  be  distinguished  by  a  star. 
To  this  the  managers  declined  to  accede,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  cases  notifled  in  one  week  were  frequently 
not  admitted  until  that  following,  in  which  their  names, 
of  course,  would  not  appear,  a  reply  which  the  council 
considered  nnsatisfactory,  and  to  constitute  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  resumption  of  the  weekly 
returns  of  admissions  formerly  supplied  to  the  medical 
officers  of  health. 

Dr.  DuDFiELD  insisted  strongly  on  the  disadvantages 
accruing  from  the  non-notification  of  many  cases  ad- 
mitted without  the  knowledge  of  the  medical  officers  of 
health,  who  were  consequently  nnable  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  the  disinfection  of  their  dwellings  or 
the  removal  of  insanitary  conditions  to  which  the  disease 
might  have  been  due.    Among   such  cases  were  those 


sent  from  the  out-patient  departments  of  hospitals,  and 
those  who  entered  of  their  own  accord.  He  suggested 
that  Dr.  Seaton,  as  a  member  of  the  Asylums  Board, 
might  bring  the  matter  forward  at  its  next  meeting, 
but  Dr.  Seaton  thought  that  the  number  of  such  cases 
was  inconsiderable,  and  especially  of  those  who  **  walked 
in.*'  Dr.  Willoughby,  however,  assured  him  that  during 
the  last  epidemic  of  small-pox.  Dr.  Collie  bad  stated 
that  such  admissions  were  by  no  means  of  unfrequent 
occurrence. 

Dr.  Sykes,  the  hon.  secretary,  complained  that 
Mr.  Jebb,  the  clerk  to  the  Asylums  Board,  had  declined 
to  explain  how  far  the  intervention  of  Sundays  would 
affect  "the  12  hours  clause**  (sect.  10),  or  to  interpret 
it  in  any  way.  Mr.  Jebb  had,  however,  consented  to  lay 
before  the  managers,  at  their  next  meeting  on  January 
80,  his  last  letter  relative  to  the  conthinance  of  the 
issue  of  form  C. 

Dr.  FiNDLAT  then  read  a  correspondence  that  had 
passed  between  the  authorities  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  and  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  that  part  of  sect.  8  which  exempts  from 
the  duty  of  notification  <<  hospitals  in  which  persons 
suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  are  received,"  in 
which  the  Local  Government  Board  explained  that  *<  the 
exemption  to  notify  aud  certify  extended  to  the  hospital 
so  far  88  in-patients  were  concerned,  but  that  infectious 
diseases  when  occurring  among  the  out-patients,  were  to 
be  certified  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the 
district**  in  which  they  resided.  He  said  that  within 
the  last  few  weeks  several  cases  ol  diphtheria  had  been 
admitted  as  in-patients  of  Middlesex  Hospital,  the 
parents  complaining  of  bad  smells  and  sanitary  defects  in 
their  houses,  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  notification, 
there  was  no  means  of  acquainting  the  local  sanitary 
authority.  In  special  hospitals  cases  were  admitted 
mostly  on  the  order  of  a  medical  practitioner  who  had 
already  notified,  but  in  general  hospitals,  all  of  which 
received  diphtheria  and  enteric  fever  as  well  as  erysipelas, 
the  patient  was  often  seen  for  the  first  time  by  the 
physician  or  other  member  of  the  medical  staff. 

Dr.  Yarbow  referred  to  a  correspondence  which  he 
had  read  at  the  last  meeting,  between  himself  as  medical 
officer  to  the  Holbom  Union  Workhouse  Infirmary,  and 
the  vestry  clerk  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  in  which 
district  it  was  situated,  relating  to  the  notification  of 
infectious  cases  admitted  there,  which  the  vestry  clerk 
declared  to  be  unnecessary,  refusing  to  allow  any 
payment  for  certificates.  This  infirmary.  Dr.  Yarrow 
maintained,  was  not  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  and  that  he  should  be  acting  illegally  if 
he  received  such  cases,  or  on  their  occurring  among  the 
inmates,  failed  to  notify  them,  and  cause  them  to  be 
immediately  removed  to  the  hospitals  of  the  Asylums 
Board. 

Dr.  WiLLOUOHBY  was  of  opinion  that  the  legal  advisers 
of  the  Local  Goverument  Board,  with  an  imperfect  appre- 
hension of  the  conduct  of  hospitals,  had  acted  under  the 
impression  that  infectious  patients  when  within  the  walls 
of  a  hospital  were  no  longer  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
community,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  their  illness  might 
have  been  causeid  by  insanitary  conditions  calling  for  the 
interference  of  the  sanitary  authority,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  diphtheria  especially,  disinfection,  &c.,  of  their 
homes  would  be  necessary.  He  suggested  that  the  reso- 
lution under  discussion  for  the  modification  of  the  saving 
clause  in  sect.  8,  should  take  the  form  of  requiring  **  the 
notification  of  all  cases  of  infectious  disease  admitted  into 
any  hospital  whatever,  except  when  such  cases  had  been 
received  on  the  certificate  of  a  medical  practitioner  "  who 
would  have  already  notified  the  same.  Thii  would  cover 
the  case  of  general  hospitals,  raised  by  Dr.  Findlay,  as 
well  as  of  those  patients  who  might  present  themselves 
for  admission  to  the  hospitals  of  the  Asylums  Board. 

This  proposition  was  unanimously  accepted,  but  Dr. 
CoBFiELD,  who  had  mentioned  cases  admitted  to  St. 
George's  similar  to  Dr.  Findlay*s  at  Middlesex,  would 
extend  the  duty  of  notifioatiod  %  ^*^ses  occurring  among 
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patients  already  in  hospitals,  since  these  might  arise  from 
sanitary  defects  in  the  hospital  itself ;  and  he  maintained 
that  these  institutions  should  not  be  exempted  from  the 
control  of  the  sanitary  authority  any  more  than  private 
houses. 

Dr.  FxNDLAT  regretted  the  exclusion  of  such  highly 
infectious  and  fatal  diseases  as  measles  and  whooping- 
cough  from  the  definition  in  the  Act,  for  though,  as  Dr. 
Sykes  observed,  preventive  measures  might  be  of  little 
or  no  avail,  their  notification  would  afford  an  opportunity 
for  offering  valuable  advice  with  the  aim  of  avoiding  their 
extension. 

Mr.  Blyth  thought  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  tuberculosis,  at  least  of  the  pulmonary  kind, 
would  be  included,  since  by  proper  isolation  and  manage- 
ment the  communication  of  the  disease  to  other  members 
of  a  family  might  be  prevented. 

Dr.  DuDFXELD  then  stated  that  the  School  Board  for 
London  had  requested  the  local  sanitary  authorities  to 
report  to  them  all  cases  of  infectious  disease  occurring 
in  families,  the  children  of  which  attended  any  of  their 
schools,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  giving  such  informa- 
tion to  the  responsible  authorities  of  all  public  elementary 
schools.  The  principle  was  approved  unanimously,  but 
a  long  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  best  method  of  carry- 
ing it  into  effect. 

Dr.  Sbaton  thought  that  the  simplest  procedure  would 
be  to  report  to  the  School  Board  itself,  bat 

Dr.  WiLLOUOHBT  explained  that  the  Board  had  no  powers 
whatever  in  respect  of  voluntary  schools,  which  in 
London  accommodated  84  per  cent,  of  the  children,  except 
to  compel  attendance,  and  that  even  as  regarded  the 
schools  under  the  Board  the  divisional  administration 
would  involve  a  dangerous  amount  of  delay.  He  said 
that  in  Canada  and  in  some  of  the  American  States,  the 
inspector  of  the  sanitary  authority  on  visiting  a  house 
where  a  case  of  infectious  disease  had  been  notified, 
ascertained  what  children  in  the  house  were  attending 
schools,  and  instructed  the  teachers  at  such  schools  to 
refuse  admittance  to  them  until  permission  was  given  on 
certificate  of  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

Dr.  Nbwsholme  stated  that  the  same  practice,  so  far 
as  could  be  carried  out  in  the  absence  of  compulsory 
notification,  had  been  adopted  in  Brighton. 

Drs.  WiLLOuoHBY  and  Nbwsholme  insisted  that  the 
only  efficient  and  practicable  course  would  be  to  report 
in  each  case  direct  to  the  head  master  of  every  school 
attended  by  children  from  infected  houses,  and  this  sug- 
gestion was  ultimately  accepted. 

"  The  Public  Health  Act  op  Italy,  1889." 
At  the  meeting  of  February  14,  Mr.  Asmst&ono,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair,  Dr.  Edward  F.  Willouohby  read 
a  paper  on  the  »*  Public  Health  Act  of  Italy  of  1889," 
which  he  described  as  a  masterpiece  of  scientific  legisla- 
tion, a  complete  code  in  outline,  the  details  of  which 
could  be  from  time  to  time  filled  in  without  necessitating 
the  repeal  of  a  single  clause,  thus  strongly  contrasting 
with  our  clumsy  and  imperfect  efforts  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, which  had  resulted  in  the  creatioi  of  a  chaos  of 
conflicting  authorities,  statutes,  and  interests.  Two  ideas 
which  our  legislators  had  utterly  failed  to  grasp  pervaded 
the  whole  scheme. 

First,  that  sanitation  was  not  all  that  was  implied  in 
the  care  of  the  public  health,  but  that  the  medical  relief 
of  the  poor,  the  hygienic  aspects  of  manufacturing  and 
other  industries,  the  health  of  the  army,  navy,  and 
mercantile  marine,  the  control  of  the  sale  of  food,  the 
purity  of  water  supplies,  diseases  of  domestic  animals, 
the  pollution  of  rivers,  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy,  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  &c.,  were 
co-ordinate  and  inter-dependent  branches  of  one  great 
department  of  social  economy  and  legislation. 

Secondly,  that  these  matters  demanded  special  know- 
ledge, not  only  in  the  executive  officers  but  also  in  the 
administrative,  and  that,  consequently,  the  control  of  the 
public  health  could  not  safely  be  entrusted  to  boards 
elected  by  popular  suffrage  on  other  issues  than  that  of 


special  fitness  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  boards  of  health  must 
be  distinct  from  the  local  authorities,  be  composed  of 
experts  in  the  several  branches  of  the  science  and  art, 
and  be,  together  with  the  higher  sanitary  officials,  ap- 
pointed by  an  independent  authority,  viz.  the  Crown,  so 
as  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the  fear  or  favour  of  the  rate- 
payers and  the  public,  over  whose  interests  they  had  to 
watch.  This  last  principle  was  recognixed  in  this 
country  in  the  case  of  inspectors  of  ndnes,  factories, 
shipping,  Ac,  but  with  strange  inconsistency  ignored  in 
that  department  which  concerned  not  fractions  of  the 
community  but  the  entire  nation. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Act  was  the  judicious 
balance  of  the  relative  claims  of  central  control  and  of 
local  self-government,  with  a  corresponding  distribution 
of  the  fiscal  burdens. 

While  the  administration  of  the  public  health  in  the 
widest  meaning  of  the  word  devolved  on  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  the  prefects  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
syndics  of  towns  and  communes,  the  minister  and  the 
prefects  respectively  were  advised  by  a  superior  and 
provincial  councils  appointed  by  the  Crown,  composed  of 
specially  qualified  physicians,  engineers,  chemists,  phar- 
maceutists, veterinarians,  jurists,  and  members  conver- 
sant with  administrative  business ;  the  medical  and 
engineering  members  varying  in  number  with  the  popu- 
lation of  the  provinces,  and  each  of  the  other  professions 
having  but  a  single  representative.  The  heads  for  the 
time  being  of  the  medical  services  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  the  mercantile  marine,  the  agricultural  department 
and  statistical  office,  with  a  principal  law  officer  of  the 
crown,  were  ex-offlcio  members  of  the  superior  ootmcil. 
The  provincial  medical  officers  of  health  were  appointed 
by  the  Crown  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superior 
council,  were  restricted  to  such  practice  as  was  consistent 
with  their  official  duties,  and  were  irremovable,  dum 
se  bene  gesserity  the  members  of  the  provincial  councilB 
being  appointed  by  the  crown  for  three  years,  but  eligible 
for  re-appointment.  The  inferior  or  communal  medical 
officers  of  health  were  appointed  for  three  years,  renew- 
ably,  by  the  provincial  boards,  from  the  most  competent 
in  their  opinion  of  the  practitioners  in  their  districts. 

It  was  impossible  in  such  a  paper  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  Act,  covering  as  it  did  a  multitude  of  sub- 
jects, but  there  were  two  or  three  features  of  such  im- 
portance, and  differing  so  greatly  from  what  obtained  in 
this  country,  that  they  coidd  not  be  passed  over.  One 
was  the  rigid  demarcation  between  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical practice,  medical  men  being  strictly  prohibited 
from  dispensing,  and  pharmaceutists  from  prescribing; 
the  sale  of  proprietary  medicines,  unless  approved  by  the 
superior  council,  being  absolutely  forbidden,  and  those 
medicines  which  alone  might  be  supplied  without  ao 
order  from  a  medical  man  indicated  in  the  pharmacopeia. 
The  medical  profession  in  Italy  was  indeed  so  jealous  of 
its  honour  that  the  prohibition  of  dispensing  was  not  felt 
as  a  grievance,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  rule  under 
certain  circumstances  proposed  in  the  special  committee 
of  parliament  was  withdrawn  in  deference  to  the  protest 
of  the  medical  congress  at  Bologna.  Another  question 
in  which  Italy  was  already  in  advance  of  this  country 
was  the  prohibition,  as  in  Germany,  of  the  use  of  poisonous 
pigments  in  textile  fabrics,  wall  papers,  toys,  Ac,  no  less 
than  in  articles  of  food. 

Instead,  too,  of  the  precarious  method  of  «  catching^ 
a  dealer  in  provisions  or  drugs  unawares,  or,  more  often, 
on  the  alert,  required  by  our  Adulteration  Acts,  the 
Italian  law  enjoined  a  deliberate  inspection  of  all  his 
wares  at  uncertain  intervals,  while  the  penalties,  fines, 
and  imprisonment,  were  much  heavier  than  ours,  whioh^ 
pecuniarily  considered,  were  too  small  to  have  any  deter- 
rent effect,  taking  into  account  the  chance  of  evading 
detection  or  conviction  altogether.  It  was,  he  feared, 
Utopian  to  hope  for  such  a  consolidation  of  public  health 
legislation,  complete  as  an  outline  but  capable  in  its 
details  of  infinite  development,  superseding  our  present 
chaos  of  statutes,  each  aiming  at  finality,  but  overlappmg 
and  conflicting,  worked  =bj;^t^  Hke^^nltfcKfttf^  %^hetero- 
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geneous  sathorities,  if  not  deliberately  evaded  by  those 
on  whom  their  administration  devolved.  If,  however,  our 
legislature  could  be  brought  to  approach  the  vast  ques- 
tion of  the  public  health  with  something  of  the  scientific 
and  judicial  spirit,  and  absence  of  party  feeling  and 
factious  opposition  shown  by  the  Italian  parliament,  we 
might  learn  much  from  and  find  in  this  Act  a  guide,  if 
not  a  model  for  our  own  legislature  in  the  future. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY 
INSPECTORS   OF   GREAT    BRITAIN. 

Ths  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  March  I 
at  the  Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall.  Mr.  Hugh 
Alexandbh  presided,  and  there  was  a  good  attendnnce. 

The  Sbcrbtabt  announced  the  death  of  the  following 
members : — Messrs.  R.  Barnes,  of  Haslingden ;  W.  Ben- 
son, of  Leyton ;  W.  Marley,  of  West  Hartlepool ;  S.  E. 
Sharman,  of  Sevenoaks;  and  T.  Stace  of  Limehouse. 
The  announcement  was  received  with  expressions  of 
regret,  and  votes  of  condolence  were  passed. 

The  following  inspectors  were  elected  members: — 
Messrs.  0.  T.  Garrett,  Ashby  Wouids  Local  Board; 
Tom  Martin,  Radstock  Local  Board  ;  T.  S.  Ross,  of  the 
London  County  Council ;  and  C.  F.  Weeden,  Vestry  of 
Hammersmith.  Mr.  J.  D.  6.  Thompson,  of  Glasgow, 
was  elected  an  associate  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
CounciL  The  Council  also  reported  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  accepting  the 
Council's  nomination  for  election  to  the  position  of  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Association.  The  Council, 
therefore,  nominated  his  lordship,  and  the  Worshipful  the 
Mayor  of  Leamington,  for  election  as  honorary  members. 
The  nominations  were  received  with  much  applause,  and 
the  elections  were  unanimous  and  characterised  by  much 
enthusiasm. 

The  Council  further  reported  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  resigning  his  position  as  honorary 
member ;  the  resignation  was  received  with  expressions 
of  regret. 

The  Council  then  presented  the  following  report  on  the 
Status  of  Sanitary  Inspectors : —  * 

The  Council  heg  to  report  in  aocordanoe  with  the  instructions 
of  the  general  meeting  held  December  21, 1889 :  — 

That  they  ha^e  considered  the  conditions  under  which  sani* 
toxy  inspectors  are  appointed,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
thej  discharge  their  duties;  and  are  of  opinion  that  those 
conditions  are  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  public  health.  'Hie 
Council  are  further  of  opinion  that  those  oonditiuns  are  due  to 
the  defeotiTe  state  of  sanitary  law  in  the  following  particulars  :— 

1.  There  is  no  statutory  definition  of  qualification  of  candidates 

for  the  position  of  sanitary  inspectors. 

2.  There  is  not  satisfactory  statutory  provision  as  to  tenure  of 

office. 

3.  Inspectors  are  not  empowered  to  initiate  proceeding  by 

serrinj?  notices  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  however 
uigent  they  may  be. 

4.  There  is  no  prescription  of  minimum  salary. 

5.  The  officers  employed  are  not  uniformly  designated. 

The  Council  And  the  defects  1,  2,  8,  4,  originated  in  the 
Nuisance  Bemoval  Act  of  1885.  That  they  have  not  been  remedied 
by  any  of  the  numerous  amendments  of  that  enactment,  l^t 
on  the  contnu7  they  have  been  reproduced  in  the  Public  HealUi 
Act  of  1875,  and  that  in  manjr  districts  they  constitute  a 
permanent  hindrance  to  sanitary  inspectors  in  the  disohitfge  of 
their  duty  to  the  public. 

The  Council  therefore  recommend  that  the  influence  of  the 
Association  should  be  directed  to  secure  the  following  amend- 
ments  in  sanitary  law :— 

1«  That  every  candidate  for  the  position  of  sanitary  Inspector 
shall  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  building  trades,  and 
in  addition  shall  possess  a  certificate  in  sanitary  science. 

2.  That  sanitary  inspectors  shall  be  elected  to  a  permanent 

tenure  of  office,  and  shall  only  be  dismissable  for  miscon- 
duct, or  proved  incompetence,  with  right  of  appeal  to  tiie 
Local  Qovemment  Board. 

3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  sanitary  inspectors  to  periodi- 

cally inspect  the  dwellings  of  the  district  to  which  they 
are  appomted :  and  to  receive  complaints  of  nuisances  and 
serve  notices  forthwith,  requiring  all  necessary  works  to  be 
done  for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisances.  Such  notices  to 
be  as  valid,  if  confirmed  by  the  local  authority,  as  if  served 
by  the  authority's  order. 

4.  That  in  all  appomtments  requiring  the  officer's  whole  time 

to  be  given  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  an  adequate  wiinimiiTO 
salary  shall  be  prescribed. 


5.  That  the  officers  now  variously  named  sanitary  inspectors, 
and  inspectors  of  nuisances  be  designated  sanitary  iu- 
speotors. 

Hugh  Alexahdeb,  Chairman. 
Samuel  C.  Lbg«,  Hon.  Secretary. 
The  Chairman  then  read  the  report ;  it  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Tidmak,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  D.  RiCHABDS,  Assoc.  San.  Inst.,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Battersea,  then  read  a  paper  on  **  The  Removal  and 
Disposal  op  House  Refuse  in  London,"  printed  on 
page  422. 


WORCESTERSHIRE  HEALTH  SOCIETY. 
A  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  formation  of  which  was 
the  outcome  of  the  Sanitary  Congress  held  in  Worcester 
in  September  last,  when  a  committee  was  appointed,  was 
held  on  February  1,  in  the  Guildhall,  Worcester.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Douglas  Qalton.  The  following 
are  the  objects  of  the  Society  as  set  forth  in  the  report 
presented  to  the  meeting  : — This  Society  is  formed  to  pro- 
mote attention  to  cases  of  neglect  of  existing  sanitary 
laws,  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness,  for  prevention  of 
infectious  disease,  and  the  rules  of  health  generally.  The 
agencies  to  be  employed  for  this  end  are  :  (1)  The  de- 
livery of  lectures  m  drawing-rooms,  mothers'  meetings, 
men  and  women's  clubs,  and  to  popular  audiences  on  the 
prevention  of  infectious  disease,  food,  cookery,  rearing  of 
infants  and  domestic  hygiene,  and  home  nursing;  by 
teaching  the  public  generally  what  a  healthy  dwelling 
should  be,  with  special  regard  to  drainage,  water  supply, 
and  ventilation.  (2)  In  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
these  lectures,  and  of  small  leaflets.  (3)  Providing  sub- 
jects of  interest  for  the  mind,  and  encouraging  healthy 
recreation  and  physical  exercises.  (4)  Giving  assistance 
to  the  constituted  authorities  in  the  promotion  of  sanitary 
improvements  by  drawing  their  special  attention  to  any 
particular  unsanitary  condition.  (5)  Obtaining  the  assist- 
ance so  far  as  is  necessary  of  any  other  society.  (6) 
Arranging  for  the  repetition  of  the  Society's  lectures  in 
towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country,  and  for  the 
formation  of  small  local  committees  in  connection  with  this 
organization.  The  rules  provide  that  the  Society  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  council,  consisting  of  eight  ladies 
and  sixteen  gentlemen,  and  an  hon.  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Also  that  the  council  shall  meet  in  Worcester 
at  least  four  times  a  year,  and  oftener  if  necessary. 

The  report  and  rules  were  adopted.  Earl  Beauchamp 
was  elected  patron  of  the  Society. 

The  following  were  elected  on  the  council : — Sir  Douglas 
Galton,  Sir  H.  F.  Vernon,  Mr.  G.  AUsopp,  M.P.,  the 
Dean  of  Worcester,  Canon  Creighton,  Mr.  R.  Berkeley, 
Capt.  Hancock,  Alderman  W.  Grosvenor,  the  Mayors  of 
Worcester  and  Kidderminster,  Captain  Dowdeswell,  Dr. 
Strange,  Dr.  Swete,  Lady  Georgina  Vernon,  Mrs.  Hastings, 
Mrs.  Gott,  Mrs.  Creighton,  Mrs.  Isaac,  Lady  Galton,  and 
Mrs.  Barrington.  Dr.  Dixey  (Malvern)  and  Mr.  Day 
were  elected  hon.  secretaries. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  EGYFI. 
(From  our  own  Correspondent,) 
In  March  last  year  we  published  tables  showing  the  birth- 
rate and  mortality  in  Cairo  and  some  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Lower  Egypt,  for  1888.  We  now  give  similar 
tables  for  1889,  including  two  towns  of  Upper  Egypt, 
Assiout  and  Miniah,  which  correspond  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  those  of  the  previous  year  in  so  far  as 
regards  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Nile  on  public 
health. 

In  Cairo  the  difference  between  the  maximum  and 
minimum  weekly  mortality  is  not  so  great  as  in  1888,  the 
highest  and  lowest  being  respectively  68*5  and  41*8  per 
1,000 ;  whereas  in  the  previous  year  the  ftgurea  were  97-2 
and  81*8.  The  average  death-rate  for  the  year  is  51*6 
per  1,000,  as  against  50'2  in  1888.  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  population  is  undoubtedly  greatly  under- 
stated. The  death-rate  above  five  years  of  age  is  pretty 
constant  for  both  years,  ^'ein^  Hfor  1889,  18-8,  and  for 
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1888,  18*0  As  in  the  preyions  year,  the  influence  of  the 
falling  Nile  on  mortality  is  very  apparent.  In  the  week 
ending  Angnst  1  the  height  of  the  river  was  18*80  m^res, 
and  the  death-rate  66*1  per  1,000.  The  following  week 
there  was  a  rise  of  2^  mHres,  and  the  mortality  at  once 
diminished  to  49*5.  The  weeks  in  which  the  death-rate 
exceeded  the  birth-rate  correspond  almost  exactly  with 
the  season  when  the  Nile  was  at  its  lowest.  In  the  table 
this  is  indicated  by  the  flgores  being  in  black  type. 

B1BTH8  and  Deaths  in  Caibo,  1889.    Natives  cniy. 


For  the  provincial  towns  the  vital  statistics  are  shown 
for  periods  of  4  weeks.  Here,  also,  the  excess  of  death- 
rate  over  birth-rate  is  indicated  by  the  figures  being  in 
black  type.  With  the  exception  of  Damietta  and  Kosetta, 
whose  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  store  their  water  supply 
at  high  Nile  for  use  when  the  river  is  low,  on  account  of 
the  water  being  brackish  at  the  latter  season,  the  mor- 
tality augments  accordingly  as  the  strength  of  the  current 
diminishes.     This  may  possibly  be   owing  to   multiple 
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causes,  but  the  exemption  alone  of  the  two  seaside  towns 
is  at  least  remaikable. 

Barrages  near  the  months  of  streams  are  nndonbtedly 
useful  for  irrigation  purposes,  but  unfortunately  in  Egypt 
they  help  to  concentrate  the  foulness  of  the  riyer  which  is 
not  only  the  sole  source  of  water  supply  for  the  country, 
but  also  its  uniyersal  sewer.  It  is  difficult  to  indicate  a 
complete  remedy,  but  much  amelioration  would  result  if 
effect  could  be  given  to  Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse*s  scheme 
for  impounding  water  in  the  vast  depression  discovered 
by  him,  and  which  he  has  named  the  Raiyan  Moeris.  If 
this  could  be  done — and  there  seem  to  be  none  but 
financial  difficulties  in  the  way — a  volume  of  water  could 
be  discharged  daily  during  the  low  Nile  season,  equal  to 
twelve  million  tons.  This  amount  ought  to  suffice  for  the 
creation  of  a  current  sufficient  to  wash  away  the  greater 
portion  of  the  impurities  habitually  oast  into  the  river, 
and  render  thereby  the  drinking  water  of  the  people  by  so 
inuch  the  more  wholesome.  It  may  confidently  be  pre- 
dicted that  from  the  day  Mr.  Whitehouse's  project  is  put 
into  action  the  health  of  Lower  Egypt  will  Improve,  and 
the  death-rate  diminish. 


SOUTH  AMERICA   AS    A  FIELD   FOR  THE 

SANITARY   ENGINEER. 

(From  our  Special   Correapondent.) 

The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 
SuoH  is  the  title  which  the  Argentines  are  pleased  to  give 
to  their  country,  and  the  national  flag,  composed  of  two 
blue  and  one  white  stripe  with  the  rising  sun  in  the  centre, 
was  floating  over  the  Government  house  as  we  landed  on 
the  Mole  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  day  of  our  arrival.  This 
city  is  a  most  awkward  place  to  arrive  at  in  a  lai^e  ocean 
steamer.  Although  there  are  large  docks  in  which  craft 
of  all  sizes  up  to  about  2,000  tons  burden  enter,  the  larger 
ones  dare  not  venture  into  the  ''Boca,"  owing  to  the 
shallowness  of  the  River  Plata,  for  although  it  is  said  to 
be  about  100  miles  wide  here  the  large  passenger  steam- 
ships wUl  not  anchor  nearer  the  city  than  from  14  to  15 
miles.  It  therefore  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  day  to 
get  to  land,  to  say  nothing  about  the  delay  after  reaching 
terra  Jirma  to  get  luggage  through  the  Custom  House. 
I  felt  at  my  ease  the  first  night  we  arrived  in  this  extra- 
ordinary city  ;  on  the  landing  stage  were  a  score  or  so  of 
our  countrymen,  who  had  come  to  meet  friends  like  our- 
selves just  arrived.  We  met  the  British  subject  in  the 
highways  and  byeways  (for  there  is  no  mistaking  him),  we 
also  found  him  at  the  hotel  in  which  we  put  up,  although 
a  French  one,  and  within  a  few  hours  of  our  landing  our 
names  were  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  English 
(Cosmos)  Club  as  honorary  members  during  our  stay, 
thanks  to  the  kindness  of  a  member  to  whom  I  was 
introduced.  In  addition  to  a  few  personal  friends  my 
Introductions  were  many,  and  of  a  varied  character,  and 
I  cannot  leave  this  portion  of  my  subject  without  testi- 
fying to  the  extreme  cordiality  with  which  I  have  been 
received  by  the  native  families  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  visit ;  while  to  the  English  friends  with  whom  I 
have  been  brought  into  almost  daily  contact  through  my 
business  relations,  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  it  will  be 
hard  to  repay. 

At  the  request  of  a  few  of  the  more  staid  members 
of  the  British  community  resident  in  the  country  I 
beg  to  offer  a  few  words  of  friendly  advice  to  future 
comers  to  these  shores  froih  our  own  land.  It  is  com- 
plained of  our  countrymen  that  they  come  here  with 
a  swagger  and  bounce,  which  is  most  ill-advised.  They 
appear  to  think  that  because  they  are  sent  over  here  to 
fill  certain  situations  and  positions  of  trust,  that  all  are  to 
bow  down  to  them,  and  that  the  native  is  beneath  their 
consideration.  They  know  that  English  capital  is  in- 
vested here  to  a  large  extent,  but  they  ignore  the  fact 
that  it  is  through  the  investment  of  that  capital  that  they 
are  here,  and  obtaining  much  larger  salaries  than  they 
would  get  at  home,  with  the  chance,  if  they  are  discreet 
and  careful  men,  of  making  a  fortune  in  a  comparatively 
few  years.     There  are  plenty  of  cultured  and  intelligent 


men  in  the  country  who  are  only  too  pleased  to  cultivate 
friendship  with  an  English  gentleman,  but  they  cannot 
brook  the  airs  assumed  by  the  young  feUows  who  know 
perhaps  just  enough  of  their  professions  to  warrant  their 
chiefs  in  sending  them  out,  but  who  forget  that  they  are 
aliens  in  a  land,  the  native  population  of  which  aro  the 
descendants  of  one  of  the  proudest  nations  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  who  lack  the  common-sense  to  improve 
the  occasion  that  good  luck,  perhaps  quite  as  much  as 
their  own  abilities,  has  put  in  their  way.  Another  thing 
I  would  impress  upon  my  countrymen  is  to  study  the 
geography  of  South  America  a  little  before  they  venture 
to  address  letters  here.  I  have  been  amused  at  the 
addresses  on  some  of  the  letters  which  have  been  shown 
to  me,  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  amazed  at  the  igno- 
rance existing  in  Ensrlish  houses  of  business  as  to  locale 
on  this  continent.  One  letter  I  saw  was  addressed  Monte 
Video,  Paraguay;  another  Buenos  Ayres,  near  Monte 
Video,  while  a  third  was  directed  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Pata- 
gonia, South  America !  I  can  scarcely  conceive  English 
firms  of  the  present  day  being  so  ignorant  in  reference  to 
different  nations  on  this  continent,  considering  the  amount 
of  business  being  done  with  them ;  such  ignorance  shows 
that  an  evening  class  in  geography  would  be  very  useful 
to  clerks  in  offices,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  the  em- 
ployers also.  I  warrant  no  German  firm  would  have 
made  such  blunders. 

As  regards  the  Argentine,  correspondents  have  only 
to  call  at  the  Argentine  Legation  in  London,  and  they 
can  obtain  gratis  a'  good-si^  coloured  map  of  the 
country  with  a  mass  of  useful  information  of  an  in- 
teresting and  valuable  character.  I  would,  however, 
caution  those  who  may  take  my  advice  on  this  subject 
not  to  believe  too  implicitly  in  the  figures  set  down 
for  the  price  of  commodities  therein,  for  unless  a  revised 
edition  has  been  published  recently  they  will  be  found 
very  disappointing.  These  prices  were  printed  at  a  time 
when  gold  was  either  at  par  or  at  s  small  premium,  but 
as  the  price  of  gold  rose,  so  also  did  that  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  the  terrific  upset  of  the  money  market 
has  completely  paralyzed  trade  and  put  a  stop  to  all 
orders  for  the  time  being,  except  for  things  that  are 
absolutely  required.  Tet  in  the  midst  of  this  serious 
financial  crisis,  which  would  have  caused  a  revolution  in 
most  countries,  outwardly  everything  appears  to  go  on  as 
smoothly  as  possible. 

There  are  no  public  meetings  to  protest  against  the 
Gk>vemment.  **  This  safety  valve  of  popular  discontent  ** 
is  not  allowed  to  be  made  use  of  in  this  land  of  liberty, 
unless  the  progranune  is  first  submitted  to  the  autho- 
rities. Amongst  themselves  the  public  do  not  hesitate 
to  speak  their  mind,  yet  strange  to  say,  after  '<  blowing 
off  steam,**  they  generally  finish  up  with  a  belief  that 
the  boundless  resources  of  the  country  will  pull  them 
through,  and  that  before  long  gold  will  resume  its  normal 
value  in  the  market  or  thereabouts,  or  in  default  that 
the  gold  and  paper  dollar  will  each  be  recognised  as  a 
different  standard  of  value.  Such  in  fact  is  the  case  at 
the  present  time,  though  it  has  been  initiated  by  the 
public  themselves.  In  some  shops  goods  are  marked  in 
'*  oro,**  or  gold,  in  others  the  value  is  calculated  by  the 
paper  currency,  which  is,  broadly  speaking,  the  only 
money  in  circulation,  for  a  silver  coin  is  rarely  met  with. 
Gold  is,  of  course,  very  scarce,  and  the  bronze  coinage 
(which  is  by  no  means  large,  but  is  similar  to  our  haU- 
pence  and  pence)  is  scarcely  required,  as  there  is  a 
paper  note  representing  five  oentivos,  which  at  par  value 
would  be  twopence  halfpenny  English,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment is  not  worth  more  tkan  a  fractiosi  over  our  penny. 
But  whatever  may  be  tacitly  agreed  to  by  the  people, 
the  awkward  fact  remains  that  the  Government  has  to 
pay  the  interest  on  its  borrowed  capital  in  gold,  and  so  long 
as  the  present  heavy  premium  on  the  precious  metiU 
continues  its  loans  will  cost  trom  12  to  14  per  cent., 
while  those  of  Brazil  are  not  costing  at  the  most  more 
than  5  per  cent. 

We   were  recently   much   startled    on  perusing    our 
morning  paper,  to  find  that    the   Minister  of  Finance 
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had  issned  orders  for  some  most  praiseworthy  financial 
reforms,  and  these  were  followed  by  other  edicts  of 
the  GoTemmont,  which,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  should 
go  far  to  relieve  the  present  abnormal  state  of  affairs. 
These  edicts  were,  "  that  the  currency  was  to  be  reduced 
to  one  hundred  million  of  dollars,  which  would  withdraw 
from  circulation  over  forty -four  millions  of  the  paper 
currency,  and  which  latter  the  OoTemment  guaranteed 
Fhould  be  burnt.**  The  other  edicts  were  that  certain 
public  works,  not  urgently  required,  should  be  stopped, 
and  that  promises  made  to  provincial  governments  to 
contribute  towards  local  undertakings  should  be  rescinded. 
This,  it  is  calculated,  will  save  another  twelve  millions  or 
80.  I  believe  these  measures  were  looked  upon  favour- 
ably by  all  classes,  and  the  Government  naturally  looked 
for  a  considerable  fall  in  the  gold  premium.  But  this 
fall  has  not  been  efPected  to  the  extent  anticipated  as  yet, 
and  there  is  very  little  difference  now  in  the  price  of  gold 
as  compared  with  quotations  prior  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  fiscal  measures  alluded  to.  The  Government  are 
also  endeavouring  to  sell  a  certain  amount  of  land  for 
gold,  and  a  new  loan  is  being  negotiated,  but  reports  vary 
so  much  with  regard  to  it  that  I  prefer  to  advance  no 
opinion  upon  the  subject  xmtil  I  am  better  informed, 
tactically  then  this  scheme  of  the  Government 
to  reduce  the  gold  premium  has  failed  to  give  relief 
at  present,  and  now  people  are  looking  to  other  means 
to  produce  the  marvellous  coup.  Should  these  fail, 
some  other  ground  will  surely  be  found  on  which  to  rest 
the  <*  anchor  of  hope,"  for  the  population  is  a  most 
sanguine  one,  and,  like  Mr.  Micawber,  always  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up.  Meantime  the  daily  current 
of  events  runs  on,  the  newspapers,  native  and  foreign, 
published  here,  hurl  their  darts  at  this  or  that  minister, 
or  at  the  Government  in  a  body,  while  that  august 
assemblage  is  in  its  turn  held  up  as  the  acme  of  perfection 
by  those  prints  who  espouse  its  cause.  The  public  buy 
and  barter  either  for  paper  or  gold,  but  the  wholesale 
dealer  is  deaf  to  all  the  blandishments  of  travellers,  and 
positively  refuses  to  put  another  dollar's  worth  of  goods 
upon  his  shelves  unless  he  is  absolutely  forced  to  do  so. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  sane  man  will  speculate  in  new 
stock  or  give  orders  unnecessarily  when  he  has  to  buy  gold 
at  a  high  premium  to  pay.  It  may  readily  be  assumed 
that  with  such  a  premium  on  the  precious  metal  the 
price  of  commodities  has  risen.  This  is  the  case, 
and  they  rise  from  day  to  day  with  the  advance  of  the 
metallic  standard,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  population, 
they  do  not  fall  with  a  drop  of  *•  points "  in  the  gold 
quotation,  and  I  do  not  suppose  commodities  will  ever 
be  as  low  in  price  again  as  they  were  before  this  "  stalk- 
ing horse  "  appeared  in  the  land. 

It  may  perhaps  be  considered  presumptuous  in  me,  a 
resident  of  less  than  two  months  in  the  country,  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  putting  an  And 
to  a  state  of  things  that  is  eating  away  the  very  vitals  of 
the  country,  and  bringing  discredit  and  demoralisation 
upon  her  public  men.  To  my  mind  the  answer  is  simple. 
Cleanse  the  Augean  stable,  let  the  people  rouse  them- 
selves from  their  apathy,  and  insist  on  being  governed 
honestly.  Let  them  demand  that  their  expentSture  be 
kept  within  their  income.  Let  them  not  forget  that  Brazil 
was  only  a  few  years  since  getting  into  a  similar  condition 
to  themselves,  but,  like  sensible  men,  the  Brazilian 
Government  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  danger  by 
not  spending  one  penny  on  national  works  (excepting 
such  as  could  be  paid  for  from  income)  until  they  had 
recovered  their  monetary  position,  and  what  has  been  the 
result  ?  To-day  their  paper  currency  is  worth  more  than 
gold,  and  they  can  borrow  in  the  European  markets  at  4^ 
per  cent.  Let  the  Argentinos  remember  this,  and  do 
likewise,  and  depend  upon  it  all  will  be  well. 

The  country  is  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  in  fact  some 
of  its  riches  are  at  present  practically  unknown,  and  it  is 
because  the  powers  that  be  have  endeavoured  to  realise 
these  riches  too  hastily,  that  much  of  the  present 
financial  trouble  has  been  brought  about.  Here  is  a 
country  with  an  area  of  considerably  over  a  million  of 


square  miles,  with  only  about  four  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Wherever  it  is  cultivated  it  yields  excellent,  and  in  some 
districts,  enormous  crops;  millions  of  head  of  homed 
oattle,  and  sheep  roam  over  its  vast  plains,  and  the 
number  of  horses  can  scarcely  be  less.  And  when  we 
consider  the  vast  tracts  of  land  still  in  the  state  that 
nature  has  left  it,  into  which  a  spado  or  a  plough  has 
never  entered,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  what  is  in  stoie 
for  future  settlers  upon  it.  Large  portions  of  tlus  land 
require  no  manure,  and  I  was  assured  by  one  owner  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
hottest,  that  he  had  sown  his  land  the  last  twenty 
years  without  the  expenditure  of  a  single  penny  for 
manure,  and  that  the  crops  were  still  as  good  as  ever. 
Fruit  is  abundant,  especially  peaches,  which  grow  wild 
to  an  enormous  extent.  Asparagus,  too,  is  an  important 
article  of  conmierce,  and  grapes  appear  to  grow  every- 
where. Wine  is  made  in  increasing  quantity,  and 
is  good  sound  wholesome  drink.  Vegetables  generally 
are,  however,  not  cultivated  to  the  extent  they  may  be, 
and  the  scarcity  of  these  necessary  dietetic  adjuncts  has 
been  the  principal  deficiency  I  have  felt  in  my  daily  food. 
A  few  English  market  gardens  established  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  principal  towns  would  be  a  great  boon,  and  would 
repay  their  owners  welL 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  practically  unde- 
veloped, but  that  it  abounds  with  a  variety  of  metals, 
including  gold  and  silver,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt,  and  I 
believe  mineral  oil  will  some  day  be  found  in  abundanee. 
That  it  exists  is  certain,  for  pools  of  it  are  to  be 
found  in  some  parts*  as  I  am  iniormed,  on  the  surface 
of  the  land.  As  to  coal,  opinions  are  divided  as  to 
its  value.  Some  contend  that  it  is  not  good  enough  to 
pay  for  working,  while  others  hold  the  contrary  opinion. 
This  is  one  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  in  the  future. 
At  present  the  bulk,  if  not  all,  of  the  coal  used  comes 
from  England ;  but  wood  is  an  extensive  article  of  fuel. 

To  return  to  Buenos  Ayres  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
cosmopolitan  cities  in  the  world,  and  one  in  which  the 
native  population  is  outnumbered  by  the  foreign  residents. 
I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  last  census  of  the  city, 
including  the  two  suburbs  of  Belgrano  and  Flores,  taken 
in  September  15,  1887.  At  that  time  its  population  num- 
bered 483,815,  but  I  am  told  it  has  increased  considerably 
since  then.  At  the  date  in  question  it  gave  residence  to 
89  Dutchmen,  100  Greeks,  180  Bolivians,  143  Peruvians, 
156  Danes,  188.  Russians,  227  Swedes,  444  Chilians,  579 
North  Americans,  596  Belgians,  752  Brazilians,  1,057 
Portuguese,  11,136  Orientals,  1,446  Paraguayans,  2,127 
Austrians,  2,582  Swiss,  3,900  Germans,  4,160  British, 
20,081  French,  89,562  Spanish,  138,166  Italians,  and 
1,070  of  other  nationalities,  making  228,641,  while  the 
Argentinos  themselves  only  numbered  204,774.  The  great 
preponderance  of  Italians  over  other  foreigners  should  be 
noted,  and  I  understand  this  great  influx  is  a  subject  of 
discussion  with  the  Government,  who  would  prefer  to  see 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  Spaniards. 

Before  I  left  England  there  was  a  great  talk  about 
the  extensive  sanitary  work  being  carried  out  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  but  I  found  it  a  city  reeking  with  cesspits, 
the  stenches  from  which  the  pedestrian  is  constantly 
inhaling  in  his  walks  through  the  streets,  and  which 
are  at  times  as  bad  as  in  some  of  the  worst  drained 
continental  cities.  What  it  may  be  in  years  to  come, 
when  the  great  drainage  scheme  is  completed,  is  another 
matter,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fine  climate  and  the  fresh 
breezes  that  are  constantly  blowing,  the  inhabitants 
would  inevitably  suffer  from  endemic  disease.  As  it  is 
diphtheria  is  very  prevalent,  and  an  English  medical 
man  of  repute  in  the  city,  Dr.  Davison,  is  now  engaged 
in  writing  an  exhaustive  work  on  that  disease.  Some 
eighteen  years  since,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  the 
late  Mr.  Bateman,  C.E.,  to  build  the  main  sewers  through- 
out the  city.  At  that  time,  I  am  told,  there  was  not  a 
two-storied  house  in  Buenos  Ayres,  or  a  cellar  or  under- 
ground apartment.  All  houses  were  built  on  the  old 
Spanish  or  Moorish  style,  viz.  ground  floor  only,  with 
flat  roofs  and  a  oourtj^i^,pr^jpario^round  which  the 
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rooms  were  grouped,  entered  by  half -glass  doors,  which 
served  for  window  and  door  as  well,  and  formed  the  only 
means  for  admitting  light  and  fresh  air  to  many  of  the 
rooms.  Unfortanately  for  the  inhabitants,  too  many  of 
this  kind  of  room  exist  at  present.  This  being  the 
state  of  matters,  to  save  the  expense  of  deeper  exca- 
Yations,  the  Government  decided  to  have  the  sewers 
made  much  nearer  the  surface  of  the  ground  than  pru- 
dence should  have  suggested.  But  the  appearance  and 
arrangements  of  the  city  have  now  changed.  Lan^  has 
risen  considerably  in  value,  two  and  even  three-storey 
houses  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  ground-floor 
buildings,  and  cellars  and  underground  rooms  form  part 
of  the  modem  houses.  Notably  some  of  the  popular 
restaurants  are  now  below  the  level  of  the  streets,  and 
"where  this  is  the  case,  the  sewers  are  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  nnderground  rooms.  The  sewers  have  been 
finished  some  years,  but  as  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
arrangement  in  the  contract  for  making  connections  with 
the  houses,  they  have  remained  useless  and  a  dead  letter, 
and  I  have  heard  them  sarcastically  called  **  Baldwin's 
legacy."  An  English  company  has  recently  been  formed 
in  wUch  the  successors  of  Mr.  Baldwin  are,  I  hear,  largely 
interested ;  who  are  to  pay  the  Government  a  large  sum 
of  money,  in  return  for  which  they  are  allowed  to  charge 
the  inhabitants  what  they  please  for  making  the  connec- 
tions with  the  houses,  water  supply,  &o.  Already  com- 
plaints are  rife  respecting  what  are  represented  as  the 
exorbitant  charges  this  company  is  making  for  their  ser- 
vices, and  they  have  been  made  the  subject  of  newspaper 
comments.  The  inhabitants  have  a  considerable  time 
allowed  them  in  which  to  have  these  connections  made, 
and  I  believe  it  is  likely  to  be  three  or  four  years  before 
the  city  will  be  properly  drained.  At  present  there  is  the 
inconvenience  to  contend  with  of  the  traffic  of  different 
streets  being  interfered  with,  by  a  house  here  and  there 
having  its  connections  made,  and  this  is  likely  to  be  the 
case  as  long  as  the  time  allowed  for  the  work  in  question 
has  not  expired.  The  proper  way  would  have  been  to 
have  closed  a  certain  length  of  a  street  (for  all  are  built 
in  blocks  with  intercepting  streets  at  right  angles  at  every 
fifty  houses)  and  made  it  imperative  in  all  cases  to  have 
the  connections  made.  This  would  have  reduced  the  in- 
convenience to  traffic  to  a  minimum,  and  have  accelerated 
the  work. 

Another  very  important  matter  that  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  finally  decided  upon,  is  as  to  the  disposal  or 
utilization  of  the  sewage.  It  is  rumoured  that  it  is  to  be 
discharged  into  the  river  a  few  miles  below  the  city,  but 
there  is  fortunately  a-  section  of  the  community  who  are 
averse  to  such  a  course,  and  who  will  endeavour  to  bring 
public  opinion  to  bear  upon  the  matter,  and  so  prevent 
such  a  mistake.  In  conversation  with  several  intelligent 
persons  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  indifferent  they  were 
m  this  matter,  and  how  they  ridiculed  the  idea  that  such 
a  plan  would  be  injurious  to  health.  As  for  the  waste  of 
the  sewage,  that  in  their  eyes  was  immaterial.  They  argued 
thus: — "  This  is  a  running  river,  flowing  onwards  to  the  sea 
throughout  its  whole  course,  some  two  to  three  thousand 
miles,  and  as  we  take  our  supply  of  water  considerably 
higher  up  than  the  spot  at  which  we  discharge  our 
sewage,  how  can  it  affect  us."  But  they  do  not  look  at  the 
future,  or  consider  how  in  years  to  come  their  city  may 
be  affected  from  towns  above  them,  or  how  they  even  at 
the  present  time  may  injure  those  below  them  on  the 
river.  Here  is  a  country  in  which  it  is  computed 
200,000,000  of  people  may  live  with  plenty  of  breathing 
room,  although  there  are  only  4,000,000  at  present ;  but 
at  the  rate  it  is  filling  up,  towns  will  soon  be  springing 
up,  and  the  banks  of  this  noble  river  will  no  doubt  be 
selected  for  the  site  of  many  of  them.  As  an  instance  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  towns  grow,  I  may  mention  La 
Plata,  some  35  miles  farther  south  than  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  a  large  port  is  now  in  course  of  formation.  Six 
years  since,  scarcely  a  house  existed  in  it ;  it  is  now  a  city 
of  60,000  inhabitants,  with  streets  the  narrowest  of  which 
is  60  feet  wide,  while  some  of  the  buildings  are  finer  than 
those  in  Buenos  Ayres  itself,  and  it  is  lit  throughout  by 


the  electric  light.  This  city  draws  its  supply  of  water 
from  the  River  Plata  (as  all  others  built  on  its  banks 
must  of  necessity),  and  will  no  doubt  want  to  discharge 
its  sewage  into  the  river  if  the  capital  sets  it  the  example. 

Rosario,  196  miles  north  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  also  on 
the  river,  is  just  completing  its  main  sewers,  and  at 
present  numbers  some  90,000  inhabitants.  There  is  a 
talk  there  of  discharging  the  crude  sewage  into  the  river, 
which  is,  of  course,  much  narrower  than  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  whence  the  water  supply  is  also  derived.  The 
people  there  argue  "  If  the  capital  is  allowed  to  do 
it,  why  should  not  we  ? "  Fortunately  there  are  some 
few  intelhgent  men  in  that  town,  comprising  some 
of  the  leading  medical  men,  who  see  the  danger 
and  the  waste,  and  who  will  use  their  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  prevent  such  a  dangerous  scheme  being  carried 
out.  Above  this  and  between  it  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
again  below  the  capital  city,  new  towns  will,  in  course  of 
time,  spring  up,  and  this  is  only  taking  into  consideration 
one  side  of  the  river,  so  it  can  be  easily  surmised  what 
the  state  of  the  country  would  be  in  the  future,  if  this 
idiotic  scheme  is  allowed  to  be  carried  out.  I  must  men- 
tion that  this  great  river  brings  down  daily  with  its 
current,  great  quantities  of  mud  and  silt,  which  deposit 
themselves  more  or  less  as  they  sweep  along,  and  with 
which  the  soUd  particles  of  the  sewage  will  also  become 
mixed  and  deposited. 

As  cement  is  used  to  an  enormous  extent,  the  houses 
being  built  of  brick,  and  faced  with  that  material,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  leading  men 
with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact,  that  one  of  the 
best  plans  of  utilizing  their  sewage  would  be  to 
adopt  the  same  method  carried  out  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
(see  Sanitary  Record,  December  16,  p,  283),  to 
make  cement  of  the  solids,  and  send  a  harmless  effiuent 
into  the  river.  The  works  at  Buenos  Ayres  are  of  an 
extensive  character,  and  comprise  storm  water  conduits 
as  well  as  the  main  sewers ;  and  to  show  how  necessary 
are  these  conduits  I  may  state  that,  in  times  of  heavy 
rains,  a  volume  of  about  9,000  cubic  feet  enters  them 
per  second,  and  they  have  altogether  a  discharging 
power  of  11,037  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  water  supply,  which  appears  to  be  ample  not  only 
for  the  present  size  of  the  city,  but  for  a  large  increase  of 
the  inhabitants,  is  taken  800  yards  from  the  shore,  and 
40  feet  under  the  bed  of  the  river.  From  here  to  the 
first  pumping  station  the  length  of  conduit  is  6,721  lineal 
metres,  and  will  carry  20,000,000  gallons  per  day.  Here 
it  is  properly  filtered,  and  carried  by  iron  pipes  to  the 
pure  water  reservoirs ;  these  will  hold  14,062,500  gallons 
of  water  kept  fresh  and  pure.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  bulk  of  the  material  for  making  these  great 
works,  and  for  carrying  the  water  to  the  houses,  with  the 
fittings,  have  been  imported  from  England,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  value  this  market  has  been  to 
English  manufacturers,  but  this  is  a  mere  nothing  to 
what  it  promises  to  be  in  the  future. 

Sanitary  appliances,  such  as  closets,  lavatories,  baths, 
&c.,  are  being  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  this  will 
go  on  until  the  entire  city  is  provided  for.  These,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  are  of  English  manufacture,  and  the  houses 
of  business  devoted  to  this  trade  are  well  stocked  with 
the  newest  and  best  goods  from  English  manufactories. 
Other  towns  will  follow  in  the  same  direction,  in  fact, 
have  already  commenced  to  do  so.  At  Rosario  the 
Compania  de  Aparatos  de  Sanidad  del  Rio  de  la  Plata,  an 
English  compimy,  the  head  offices  of  which  are  in  London, 
are  busy  making  the  connections,  and  fitting  up  the 
houses  with  the  best  English  sanitary  appliances.  The 
company  have  been  fortunate  in  their  selection  of  si 
manager  and  representative,  Mr.  Macfarlane,  an  English 
sanitary  engineer,  both  intelligent  and  energetic,  who  has 
carried  out  several  works  of  importance  at  home.  This 
gentleman  has  selected  workmen  from  some  of  the  most 
noted  firms  in  London,  and  can  boast  of  a  staff  of 
plumbers  second  to  none.  I  had  an  opportimity  of  seeing 
some  of  their  work,  which  was  most  gratifying  to  me  as 
an  Englishman,  and  it  was  very  pleasing  to  observe  how 
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the  luitiTe  families  took  Mr.  Macfarlane's  advioe,  and 
appeared  to  place  the  utmost  reliance  on  what  he  pro- 
posed ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  rely  on  us  in 
this  all-important  matter  of  sanitation.  Men  of  ability 
and  intelligence,  good  material,  and  reliable  workmen 
are  all  Ihat  is  wanted  to  secure  a  most  important  trade 
to  ourselves  for  ages  to  come.  Another  important 
undertaking  recently  introduced  in  the  capital,  in  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Dairy  Company.  The  inception  of  this 
idea  is  due  to  an  English  gentleman,  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Christie,  a  resident  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  although  the 
capital  employed  is  mainly  native,  the  entire  carrying 
out  of  the  works  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  the 
gentleman  named.  The  company  have  an  estate  of  5,000 
acres  at  Alegre,  some  80  miles  south  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
accommodating  a  herd  of  2,000  cows,  besides  calves. 
The  bulls  are  all  pedigree  animals,  imported  from 
England.  Here  butter  is  made,  and  some  of  the  best  I 
have  ever  tasted,  and  with  the  milk  is  sent  to  Buenos 
Ayres  daily,  the  Company  having  a  large  depdt  ad- 
joining the  ••  Sud  "  railway  terminus  in  the  city.  All 
the  materials,  machinery,  and  appliances  for  this  large 
undertaking  has  been  imported  from  England,  and  all 
the  skilled  labour  in  each  department,  even  to  many  of 
the  milkers,  is  from  the  British  Isles.  Another  estate 
has  recently  been  purchased,  nearer  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
this  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 
cheese,  the  great  proportion  of  which  is  now  imported, 
the  native  made  article  being  of  very  inferior  quality. 
By  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Christie  I  spent  a  few  days  at 
Alegre,  and  was  much  impressed  with  the  completeness 
of  the  sanitary  arrangements,  all  of  which  are  on  the 
most  modem  English  plans.  This  remark  also  applies 
to  the  central  depot  in  Buenos  Ayres,  where  nearly  100 
horses  and  carts  are  housed.  Amongst  the  English 
machinery  and  appliances  imported  for  this  undertaking 
I  saw  in  use  were,  the  dairy  utensils  of  Messrs.  Preeth  & 
Pocock,  Laurence's  refrigerators,  and  Hathaway's,  and 
Llewellyn's  butter  chums ;  the  cream  separators  are  the 
"Victoria,"  by  Freeth  and  Pooock;  the  engines  and 
boilers  are  Nicholson's,  and  the  ice-making  machinery 
were  supplied  by  Pontifex  A  Wood.  Amongst  the  agri- 
cultural machinery,  &o„  I  noticed  articles  from  Ruston  & 
Proctor,  Maynard,  Stalker,  Wemyss  A  Co.,  Pickering, 
Harrison,  McGregor  A  Co.,  and  Jelfery  A  Blackstone. 
Considering  the  indifferent  manner  in  which  this  city  has 
hitherto  been  supplied  with  dairy  produce,  the  advent  of 
the  Buenos  Ayres  Dairy  Company,  is  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

I  could  extend  my  remarks  in  connection  with  English 
trade  with  this  country  to  a  much  greater  extent,  but 
as  this  communication  is  intended  for  the  information  of 
those  interested  in  sanitary  work,  I  feel  that  I  have  no 
right  to  encroach  upon  your  space  for  other  purposes. 
My  object  has  been  to  show  English  manufacturers  of 
sanitary  appliances  what  an  important  outlet  they  have 
for  their  wares  in  this  country.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give 
any  further  information  in  my  power  to  those  interested 
in  supplying  this  important  country. 


SANITARY  MATTERS  IN  GLASGOW. 
(From  our  own  Correspondent) 

A  MEETDfO  of  the  Sanitary  Association  of  Scotland  was 
held  on  January  80  in  Glasgow,  Mr.  Peter  Fyfe,  Presi- 
ru*4-4A  4.^  dent,  in  the  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  award- 
Owtifl»ted  ing  ^hg  certificates  of  the  Association  to  the 
Inspectors,  successful  candidates  at  the  examination  in 
Glasgow  on  January  14.  Out  of  the  18  can- 
didates it  was  found  that  18  had  received  certificates.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  those  successful : — Wm.  Camp- 
bell, Houston,  Sanitary  Inspector ;  Robert  Lindsay,  Edin- 
burgh, Inspector  of  Poor;  Alexander  Hay,  Barony, 
Parish  Assistant  Inspector ;  Charles  B.  Hutchison,  Dal- 
keith, Inspector  of  Poor ;  Daniel  McKercher,  Edinburgh, 
Sanitary  Inspector;  Dr.  Lewis,  Houston,  Medical  Officer; 
John  Cameron,  Linlithgow,  Sanitary  Inspector ;  William 


Dick,  Midlothian,  Inspector  of  Poor ;  William  W.  Kelso, 
Paisley,  Sanitary  Inspector;  John  Simpson,  Aberdeen, 
Plumber;  David  Robertson,  Girvan;  John  Mclnnes, 
Glendaruel.  Inspector ;  Joseph  R.  Wilson,  Helensburgh, 
Water  Manager. 

The  next  examination  is  to  take  place  in  Edinburgh 
about  the  end  of  April.  Examiners  are  to  be  Dr.  Russell, 
Glasgow;  Dr.  Little  John,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  Maokay, 
Sanitary  Inspector,  Govan;  Mr.  Cameron,  Sanitary  In- 
spector, Aberdeen. 

The  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  city  has  just  completed 
an  inspection  of  the  cowhouses,  or,  as  they  are  termed  in 
Scotland,  byres  for  cows.  He  is  also  at 
Byres  present  conducting  an  inspection  of  the  stables 

or  cows.  j^^  horses.  There  are  altogether  122  byres 
within  the  municipality,  containing  at  present  852  cows. 
Special  attention  was  directed  to  the  following  points  in 
the  inspection : — The  cleanliness  of  the  byres,  cows,  and 
those  employed  in  connection  with  them ;  the  light,  ven- 
tilation, drainage,  and  paving  of  byres  and  court.  In  20 
byres  there  were  discovered  89  horses  stalled  alongside  or 
opposite  to  cows,  which  both  he  and  Principal  McCall,  the 
Inspector  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Animals  Act, 
consider  very  objectionable.  In  58  byres  the  number  of 
cows  exceeded  10,  but  the  average  number  was  7,  which 
is  considered  a  fair  maximum  to  be  allowed.  After 
making  some  suggestions,  and  pointing  out  certain  ones 
that  are  objectionable,  he  recommends  methods  to  be 
adopted  by  which  a  supply  of  fresh  warm  air  can  be 
introduced,  as  the  necessity  of  such  is  now  admitted  by 
authorities  on  cattle  and  cattle  diseases.  He  also  suggests 
the  novel  idea  of  a  hospital  byre,  or  reception  house, 
where  cows  sufiPering  from  or  suspected  to  have  infections 
disease  could  be  isolated  or  treated.  The  subject  has 
been  remitted  to  the  Magistrates  Committee,  who  have 
the  grantinsr  annually  of  the  licences  to  cow-keepers. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Society  for 
Registration  of  Plumbers  took  place  in  Glasgow  on  ^e 
evening  of  January  20.  During  the  past  year, 
^Iriflteation  ^^  master  plumbers  and  19  journeymen  had 
of  Plnmbers.  joined  the  Society,  and  the  membership  now 
consisted  of  89  masters  and  188  journeymen, 
a  total  of  227. 

During  the  year  1889  there  were  18,128  deaths  regis- 
tered within  the  city,  as  compared  with  11,675  in  the  year 
preceding,  an  increase  of  1,468,  representing 
^"»1  .  a  death-rate  of  25  (24-86)  in  place  of  22 
tteatn-rate.  ^2219),  so  that  the  descending  series  of  death- 
rates  which  had  been  noted  since  1888  is  now  broken. 
In  that  year  the  death-rate  was  28,  and  since  then  sue- 
oessively  27,  26,  25, 28,  22,  and  now  it  stands  at  25.  The 
principal  causes  of  this  increase  are  as  follows : — firstly, 
an  epidemic  of  measles ;  secondly,  an  epidemic  of  whoop- 
ing-cough, and,  thirdly,  greater  fatality  of  pulmonary 
diseases.  From  these  three  sources  an  increase  of  1,268 
deaths  out  of  a  total  increase  on  the  year  of  1,458  is 
derived.    The  following  are  the  figures : — 


1888. 

1880. 

Increase. 

Measles      

205 

675 

470 

Whooping-cough  ... 

409 

796 

887 

Pulmonary  Diseases 

8,861 

4,267 

406 

Totals    4,475  5,738         1,268 

The  following  figures  show  the  movements  of    the 
death-rates  of  Glasgow  during  the  last  thirty  years : — 
Mean  death-rate,  10  years  1859-68      ...      80*1 
„  „  10      „      1869-78      ...      29-8 

„  5      „      1879-88      ...      26-9 

„  „  5      „      1884-88      ...      24-6 

10  „  1879-88  ...  25-8 
All  these  calculations  are  based  on  the  Registrar-General's 
estimate  of  the  population.  According  to  the  medical 
officer's  estimate  of  the  population,  the  death-rate  of 
1889  was  only  24  (28*54)  per  1,000.  The  Registrar- 
General  estimates  the  population  of  Glasgow  for  1890  at 
580,208,  which  is  an  increase  of  2,064  upon  his  estimate 
of  1889. 
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THE  ALLEGED  UNSANITARY  CONDITION 
OF  THE  MIDDLESBROUGH  MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS. 

(From  our  oion  Correspondent,) 
A  SERIOUS  qnestion  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  fine 
architeotnral  strnotnre  erected  jointly  by  the  Middles- 
brough    Town     Oonncil,     the     Middlesbrough     School 
Board,    Middlesbrough    Board   of    Guardians,  and    the 
Stockton  and  Middlesbrough  Water  Board,  to  serve  as 
municipal  buildings  for  the  borough  of  Middlesbrough. 
The  edifice  was  opened  just  a  year  ago  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  and,  with  the  town  hall   attached, 
forms  a  handsome  block  in  one  of  the  main  streets.    Con- 
nected with  the  building  are  also  the  police  coui-ts,  fire 
brigade  department,  and  all  offices  and  residences  for  the 
chiefs  of  the  police  force  and  fire  department.     Soon  after 
entering  on  his  residence  in  the  portion  assigned  to  him, 
the  family  of  Chief  Constable  Ashe  were  stricken  down 
with  illness,  rendering  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  seaside 
necessary  to  recruit,  during  which  opportunity  was  taken 
to  thoroughly    examine  the  sanitary   arrangements  on 
which  was  fixed  the  cause  of  the  illness.     So  far  as  could 
be  seen,  the  drains  and  sewers  were  said  to  be  in  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  state ;  but  lately  the  whole  family  of 
the  chief  constable  were  seized  with  scarlet  fever,  and  the 
blame  is  attached  to  the  drainage.     Two  of  the  family  of 
Mr.  Ashe  have  succumbed  to  the  fever.     The  matter 
came  before  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  town  council  a 
month  ago,  when  Alderman  T.  Hugh  Bell  said  the  complaint 
reflected  most  gravely  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
premises.     He  suggested  that  a  complete  sanitary  survey 
of  the  building  should  be  made  by  the  North-Eastem 
Sanitary  Association,  in  order  to  have  proper  sanitary 
arrangements  for  residence  efiPected.     The  suggestion  was 
taken  up  by  the  Sanitary  Committee,  and  at  their  request 
the  North-Eastem   Sanitary  Association  sent  down  Mr. 
Cleary,  an  inspector,  to  thoroughly  examine  the  drainage 
system.     The  inspector,  who  has  been  accompanied  on 
many  days  by  the  architect  to  the  buildings  (Mr,  Qeorge 
Gordon  Hoskins,  F.R.LB.A,  Darlington)  and  the  borough 
surveyor  (Mr.  Latham),  has  now  been  engaged  for  a  fort- 
night maki*>g  a  most  minute  and  critical  survey  and  test. 
Several  important  defects  have  been  proved  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  drains  and  in  the  various  pipes  connected 
with  the  sewers,  all  of    which  the  inspeetor*s  staff  of 
workmen  have  remedied  as  they  proceeded.    Mr.  Hoskins 
has  publicly  stated  that  no  fault  has  been  discovered 
which  would  in  any  form  allow  sewer  gas  to  escape  into 
the  dwelling  of  the  chief  constable  so  as  to  cause  tne  dis- 
ease from  which  his  family  have  suffered.   The  inspector's 
report  on  his  examination  will  be  submitted  to  the  Streets 
Committee  and  then  to  the  council  as  soon  as  his  work  is 
completed.     Meantime,  the  Watch  Committee  have  given 
Mr.  Ashe  permission  to  vacate  the  residence  provided  for 
him,  and  to  take  a  house  away  from  the  buildings.     At  a 
Council  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  last,  several  councillors 
complained  that  the  inspector  had  not  been  also  asked  to 
undertake  an  examination  of  the  ventilation  of  the  police 
court  and  other  offices,  which  were  said  to  be  very  bad. 
This  splendid  pile  of    buildings   cost  the  town    about 
X120,000,  and  surprise  is  exproMed  that  within  three  years 
of  erection  such  a  complete  inspection  in  relation  to  so 
important  a  part  of  their  construction  should  be  found 
necessary. 

'*  STATISTICS  OF    INSANITY  IN   ENGLAJH), 
WITH    SPECIAL   REFERENCE   TO    EVI- 
DENCE   OF    ITS   INCREASING   PREVA- 
LENCK" 
This  was  the  title  of  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  N.  A 
HuMPBBBTS,  of  the  Registrar-General's  Department,  at 
the  fourth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  present  session,  held 
at  the  Royal  School  of  ifines  in  Jermyn  Street     The 
president,  Dr.  T.  Gsaham  Bai«vour,  F.RS.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Humphreys'  conclusions  may  be  summed  up  briefly 
as  follows : — 1.  It  has  frequently  been  admitted  by  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners  that  there  exists  an  unknown  num- 


ber of  the  insane  concerning  whom  they  possess  no  official 
Information,  and  who  are  not  included  in  the  numbers 
dealt  with  in  their  reports.     2.  The  census  enumerations 
of  1871  and  1881  throw  light  upon  the  amount  of  this  un- 
registered insanity,  since  the  householders'  schedule  at 
each  of  those  censuses  registered  information  concerning 
all  persons  of  unsound  mind  enumerated  in  those  years. 
8.  There  is  the  best  groand  for  I  elieving  (a)  that  these 
census  numbers  of  the  insane  err  on  the  ground  rather  of 
deficiency  than  of  excess;  and  (6)  that    the  numbers 
enumerated  in  1881  were  more  correct,  that  is,  that  they 
were  less  deficient  in  that  census  than  at  the  previous 
enumeration.     4.  The  Lunacy  Commissioners  have  fre- 
quently expressed  the  belief  that  a  variety  of  influences 
have  from  time  to  time  in  recent  years  operated  to  bring 
within  their  official  cognisance  a  constantly  increasing 
proportion   of    the   existing  cases  of  insanity.     5.   As- 
suming  the    greater    accuracy   of    the    census    figures 
as    a  measure   of  the  aggregate  cases   of  insanity  the 
increase  of  existing  insanity  in  the  years  1871-81   was 
7  per  cent,  instead  of  12  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the  Com- 
missioner's figures,  a  difference   probably  due  to  more 
complete  registration  by  that  authority.     6.  The  propor- 
tion to   population   of  cases   of  insanity  known  to  the 
Commissioners,   although   showing   a  marked   and  con- 
tinuous increase  during  the  thirty  years  embraced   by 
their  statistics,  also  show  a  marked  decline  in  the  rate  of 
increase.    7.  The  value  of  the  Commissioners'  statistics  of 
admissions  to  asylums  is  vitiated  by  the  impossibility  of 
separating  the  really  new  cases  from  those  admitted  from 
among  cases  already  existing    in  workhouses,   or  from 
pauper  cases  residing  with  relatives,  or  from  the  large 
reserve  of  unregistered  cases.     8.  Apart  from  the  mis- 
conception due  to    accepting    the  increasing    ratios  of 
registered  insanity  as  conclusive  evidence  of  a  real  in- 
crease of  insanity,  there  has  been  beyond  question  an 
increase  in  recent  years  of  existing  cases  of  insanity  due 
to  what  has  been  called  **  accumulation."     9.  It  is  shown 
in  the  paper  that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
mean  age  of  inmates  of  asylums  enumerated  at  each  of  the 
last  four  censuses  in  1851,  1861,  1871,  and  1881.     10. 
Insuperable  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  measuring  the 
effect  on  the  mortality  of  the  insane,  and  hence  upon  the 
existing  cases  of  insanity,  of  the  constant  aggregation  of 
increasing  proportions  of  the  insane  in  asylums,  because 
no  information  exists  concerning  the  rates  of  mortality 
among  the  insane  in  workhouses,  or  among  those  residing 
with  relatives,  and  neither  in  asylums  or  workhouses.    11. 
The  more  complete  statistics  issued  by  the  Statistical 
Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  makes  it 
possible  to  measure  with  approximate  accuracy  the  effect 
upon  the  number  of  Insane  patients  under  treatment  in 
the  metropolitan   asylums  for  imbeciles  at   Leavesden, 
Caterham,  and  Darenth.     Without  therefore  venturing  to 
say  that  there  has  been  no  increase  of  insanity  in  England 
in  recent  years,  many  reasons  have  been  pointed  out  for 
hesitation  in  accepting  any  insanity  statistics  which  we  at 
present  possess  as  evidence  conclusive  of  any  real  increase 
of  the  rate  of  occurring  insanity. 

The  undermentioned  took  part  in  the  discussion  that 
followed:  Dr.  flack  Tuke,  Dr.  G.  H.  Savage,  Bir. 
Frederick  Hendriks,  Dr.  G.  B.  Longstaff,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Richards,  Dr.  H.  F.  H.  Newingtou,  and  the  President. 


THE  PLUMBERS'  COMPANY. 
A  LJUtOE  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Manchester 
Town  Hall  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor,  Mr. 
Alderman  Mabk,  for  the  distribution  of  certificates 
granted  by  the  Plumbers'  Company  to  plumbers  in  the 
Manchester  district. 

The  Mayor  said  no  body  of  workmen  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  dwelling-houses  could,  through  their 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  inflict  so  much  danger  on  the 
public  health,  or  cause  so  much  loss  and  inconvenience 
to  the  householder,  as  plumbers.  The  length  of  time 
a  man  had  been  in  the  trade  was  no  guarantee  of  his 
efficiency,  and  a  careful  technical  examination  was  the 
only  test  which  weuld  satisfy  the  requirements  of  public 
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comfort  and  avert  the  existing  dangers  to  public  health. 
He  urged  that  even  those  plmnbers  who  had  had  many 
years'  experience  in  the  trade  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  facilities  provided  at  the  Technical  School  to 
learn  something  of  modem  science  connected  with  the 
plumbers'  art. 

Mr.  John  Holden,  chairman  of  the  Manchester 
Council,  moved  a  resolution  ajffirming  that  "  The  regis- 
tration system,  properly  carried  out,  will  afiPord  great 
protection  to  the  public  against  the  effects  of  defective 
plumbing,  particularly  in  respect  of  sanitary  arrange- 
ments ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  system  must  tend  to  raise 
the  status  of  the  plumbers'  craft,  it  deserves  the  support 
of  the  trade.'' 

Mr.  CouNCiLLOH  CoHBSTT  (Salford)  supported  the 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  carried. 


BUSHEY  SEWAGE. 
Major-Gen ebjlL  0.  Phippb  Cabby,  R.E.,  one  of  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  a  local 
inquiry  at  Bushey  on  February  14,  into  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  petition  of  the  Watford  Union  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  asking  for  power  to  take  certain  lands,  other- 
wise than  by  agreement,  for  sewage  disposal  purposes. 
The  petition  was  supported  by  the  Hon.  Sydney  Holland, 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Sedgwick,  Turner,  and  Oddie,  and 
by  Mr.  Urban  Smith,  of  Westminster,  the  sanitary 
authority's  engineer ;  and  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Cutliff , 
on  behalf  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  by  Mr. 
Cress  well,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Lovell,  Son  &  Whitfield, 
on  behalf  of  the  adjoining  owners  of  property,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Lemon,  M.LC.E.  Mr.  Bishop,  on  behalf  of  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company,  opposed 
the  acquirement  of  a  small  portion  of  the  land  required  by 
the  sanitary  authority  as  a  site  for  a  pumping  station. 

The  land  proposed  to  be  acquired  for  disposal  purposes 
is  situate  without  the  parish  of  Bushey,  but  within  the 
district  of  the  sanitary  authority. 

Mr.  Ubban  Smith  stated  that  the  chief  reasons  for 
seeking  land  outside  the  parish,  and  down  the  valley 
were,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  sewage  could  be  gra- 
vitated to  the  land  selected  than  in  the  case  of  going  to 
lands  within  the  parish ;  that  the  effluent  would  be  dis- 
charged into  a  large  flow  of  water  below  Watford,  instead 
of  into  a  much  smaller  flow  above  the  town,  and  generally, 
that  the  levels,  configuration,  and  soil  of  the  land  were 
more  suitable  than  in  the  case  of  land  within  the  parish. 

The  objectors  took  the  line  that  the  sanitary  authority 
had  no  right  to  take  the  sewage  out  of  Bushey  parish  into 
another,  although  both  parishes  were  within  the  autho- 
rity's district,  if  any  land  could  be  found  within  the  parish 
of  Bushey  which  could  be  made  reasonably  to  serve  the 
purpose ;  and  argued  that  the  advantages  claimed  by  the 
sanitary  authority  as  attaching  to  the  land  sought  were 
not  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  go  there. 

In  the  event  of  powers  being  given  to  the  sanitary 
authority  to  acquire  this  land,  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  a 
chemical  process  for  the  clarification  of  the  sewage,  and 
to  pass  the  effluent  through  land  underdrained  and 
otherwise  prepared  to  receive  it. 


REPORTS    OF    MEDICAL    OFFICERS 
OF    HEALTH. 


**^Bonitth%ng  attempted,  emnethi'ng  dmie,' 


Bexhill  (Population,  4,550). — The  climatic  advantages 
of  Bexhill  are  such  as  to  bring  about  a  very  favourable 
condition  of  public  health,  and  it  is  to  this^cause  that  Dr. 

J.  Wills  attributes  the  very  low  death-rate 
Low  death-  (12-96  per  1,000J  recorded  for  1889.  There 
™^*  is  practically  unlimited  air-space  at  the  back 

Natnral  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  houses  and  streets,  and  no  Stagnant 

advantages,    water ;  and  the  fewness  of  the  defects  noticed 

or  complaints  received  as  regards  sewerage. 


Brain 
teethig. 


ftc,  speak  well  for  the  sanitary  administration  of  the 
place  There  was  a  comparative  absence  of  typhoid 
fever,  only  one  death,  an  imported  case,  being  reported, 
and  no  others  coming  under  notice.  Two  deaths  occurred 
from  diphtheria,  these  being  directly  attributable  to  house 
drainage.  There  were  no  deaths  from  any  of  the  other 
zymotic  diseases. 

Habtinob  (Population,  57,176). — Mr.  C.  Knox-Shaw's 
annual  report  for  1889  is  a  most  favourable  one,  both  as 
regards  the  public  health  during  the  year,  and  the 
amount  of  sanitary  work  carried  out.  The  very  low 
death-rate  of  12*4  per  1,000,  and  the  zymotic  rate  of  0*6& 
per  1,000,  afford  abundant  testimony  to  the  salubrity  of 
of  the  borough ;  besides  which,  the  information  given  as  to 
its  sanitary  condition  and  the  means  taken  to  maintain  its 
standard  of  excellence  should  reassure  the  most  exacting 
of  health  and  holiday-seekers.  Matters  of  private 
and  public  drainage,  and  water  supply  are  made  of 
great  importance,  and  the  past  year  was  prolific  in  im- 
provements in  this  direction.  Upwards  of  200  new  houses 
have  been  erected  within  the  borough  during  the  last 
year,  the  drainage  of  which  has  been  carried 
out  on  the  most  approved  plan ;  the  drains 
have  all  been  tested  with  water  pressure,  and 
are  efficiently  ventilated.  Nearly  100  premises  have  also 
been  redrained  under  similar  sanitary  conditions,  and  the 
drains  similarly  tested.  Several  new  roads  in  the  borough 
have  been  laid  out  and  paved,  and  various  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  public  pleasure  grounds  and 
gardens,  reservoirs,  and  store-yards  belonging  to  the 
corporation.  Mr.  Knox-Shaw  is  anxious  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act  in 
StoMw°°  **^®  borough.  He  considers  that  the  com- 
pulsory notification  of  infectious  diseases  in 
London  will  have  a  real  infiuence  on  the  diminution  of 
infectious  disease  in  health  resorts  within  proximity  of 
the  metropolis,  as  it  will  now  be  less  easy  for  con- 
valescents to  be  removed  to  the  seaside  whilst  they  are  in 
an  infectious  state.  He  also  thinks  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Act  in  Hastings  would  be  likely  to  afford  both  a  pro- 
tection and  a  guarantee  of  safety  to  intending  visitors, 
upon  whom  so  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  borough 
depends.  This  is  sound  advise  which  the  Town  Council 
would  do  well  to  follow. 

EiDDBRMUTBTBB    (Population,    26,000).— Mr-    Corbet 
speaks  in  a  very  satisfied  manner  of  the  sanitary  work 
carried  out  in  1889.     The  duties  were  made  very  heavy 
by  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles, 
Scarlet  no  less  than  1,051  cases  of  the  latter  disease 

meaalee!  heing  reported  and  visited  with  this  satis- 
factory result,  that  the  children  were  more 
thoroughly  nursed  and  cared  for  in  the  epidemic  than  has 
ever  before  been  noticed,  and  that  there  was  the  compara- 
tively small  mortality  of  18.  The  few  cases  of  enteric 
fever  and  diphtheria  were  mild  in  type  and  not  associated 
with  any  sanitary  defect.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  general  work  was  very  readily  carried  out.  Mr. 
Corbet  states  that  the  inhabitants  appear  to  understand 
more  and  more  its  importance,  and  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions fall  in  with  orders  and  recommendations. 

Mbrthtb-Tydfil  Uhban  (Population,  67,000),  and 
Rural  (Population,  17,782).— Mr.  T.  Jones  Dyke  is  an 
ardent  advocate  of  school  closing  as  a  preven- 
tive measure  against  the  spread  of  infectious 
disease,  and  his  reports  for  1888  upon  these 
districts  contain  fresh  evidences  of  his  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  this  proceeding.  The  importance  of  good  sani- 
tary appliances  to  school  buildings  is  also  brought  into 
prominence.  In  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever,  when 
many  children  were  attacked,  all  of  whom  were  scholars 
at  the  Cefn  Infant  Board  Schools,  it  was  found  that  the 
closet  accommodation  was  most  imperfect,  permitting  a 
free  escape  for  the  sewer  gas  into  the  open  air,  the 
effluvia  being  thence  drawn  into  a  small  class-room  in 
which  50  to  60  children  daily  assembled.  In  every  in* 
stance,  the  first  case  in  a  house  infected  was  that  of  a  boy 
or  girl  who  had  attended  at  this  room.  The  large  num- 
ber of  cesspits  in  the  jtoim  siindoubtedlyTdisusted  the 
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spread  of  the  disease,  as  it  was  apparent  that  in  some 
cases  persons  had  derived  their  infection  from  excreta 
which  had  been  thrown  into  those  receptacles.  The  rural 
district  of  Gelligaer  was  visited  by  small-pox, 
SmaU-poz.  and  40  oases  were  reported  with  5  deaths, 
8  of  nnvaccinated  persons.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  the  two  districts  was  comparatively  favour- 
able, and  Mr.  Dyke  speaks  with  satisfaction  as  to  the 
results  of  the  sanitary  works  hitherto  carried  out.  He 
points  to  the  need  for  continued  exerfcions  in  various 
localities  both  in  town  and  country  where  the  death-rates 
remain  high.  The  returns  for  1888  (21-8  and  19-  per 
1,000  respectively)  were  below  the  average ;  a  note- 
worthy feature  being  the  lai*ge  proportion  of  deaths  from 
acute  lung  diseases. 

Stapleton  (Population,  14,800).— The  public  health 
of  this  district  during  1889  was  so  satisfactory  that  Dr. 
William  Brown  had  not  much  material  for  his  annual 
report.  He  shows,  however,  that  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  epidemic  disease  was  an  opportunity  for  much 
useful  sanitary  work,  by  which  the  town  was  kept  in 
-pg^.  good   condition.     In  consequence  of  serious 

HooS^  floods  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  whereby 

large  deposits  of  foul  mud  were  left  on  some 
of  the  streets  on  the  fall  of  the  water,  an  amount  of  extra 
work  devolved  upon  the  sanitary  staff,  both  of  cleansing 
and  disinfecting,  and  this  was  efficiently  performed.  Dr. 
p^  Brown  calls  attention  to  the  condition  of  pri- 

stieets.  ^^^^  streets,  and  urges  that  the  owners  be 

compelled  to  maintain  them  in  better  order. 
A  great  number  of  sewer-connections  were 
Sewers.  made  to  the  main  system,  but  in  consequence 

of  an  increase  of  population  in  certain  locali- 
ties this  needs  extension,  and  plans  are  in  course  of  pre- 
paration. The  death-rate  for  1889  was  13-8  per  1,000, 
and  the  zymotic  death-rate  0-8  per  1,000. 

T0WCE8TEB  RuBAL  (Population,  12,261).— It  is  a  sign 
of  the  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  Towcester  district 
that  the  annual  returns  for  the  year  1889  give  no  account 
of  any  case  of  typhoid  fever,  the  only  cases  of  zymotic 
disease  being  one  of  membranous  croup,  and  one  of  diph- 
theria, and  a  few  extremely  mild  cases  of  measles. 
Defects  of  drainage,  foul  ashpits  and  privies,  impure  water 
supplies,  &c.,  were  dealt  with  in  a  number  of  instances. 

WasT  Sussex  Combinbd  (Population,  106,600).— Few 
large  districts  can  show  more  satisfactory  returns  of  vital 
statistics  generally  than  the  one  of  which  Dr.  Charles 
Kelly  has  charge,  and  his  reports  are  always  most  complete 
and  carefully  compiled.  That  the  locality  is  unquestion- 
ably a  healthy  one  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  death- 
rates  of  the  past  11  years,  which  have  always  been  below 
the  average  of  rural  districts ;  yet  the  progressive  de- 
crease in  those  rates  must,  to  a  large  extent,  be  credited 
to  the  excellent  sanitary  work  of  all  kinds  carried  out 
under  Dr.  Kelly's  advice  and  supervision.  The  statistics 
of  1888  are  exceedingly  favourable,  the  death  -  rate 
amounting  to  13-3  per  1,000,  and  the  zymotic  rate  to  1*2 
per  1,000.  Excepting  an  outbreak  of  scarlatina  at 
Arundel,  there  was  no  very  important  history  of  zymotic 
diseases.  The  infant  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  77, 
against  87,  102,  and  83  in  the  three  years  immediately 
D'  fcribnH  preceding.  Dr.  Kelly  examines  rather  closely 
S*ttge  mS"*  ^*^®  distribution  of  age  and  sex  in  his  district, 
sex.  which,  differing  widely  from  the  distribution 

which  obtains  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
would,  if  duly  considered;  reduce  the  death-rate  for  the 
year  to  12-7  per  1,000. 


QUARTERLY  REPORTS  OF  PUBLIC 
ANALYSTS. 


BiBMiKGHAM.— The  report  of  Dr.  Alfred  Hill  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1889  deals  with  202  samples  of  food, 
drink,  and  drugs.  Of  these,  6  (or  19  per  cent.)  of  the 
milks  were  not  of  the  quality  of  ordinary  oow*s  milk, 
while  one  of  the  ales  contained  more  salt  than  is  per- 


mitted by  the  Excise.  In  8  of  the  samples  of  bread 
traces  of  alum  were  found;  5  of  the  samples  of  sugar 
confectionery  contained  paraffin  wax,  a  perfectly  indi' 
gestible  substance,  while  to  a  sample  of  liquorice  a 
considerable  quantity  of  starch  had  been  added.  Six^ 
or  half,  of  the  coffees  contained  an  admixture  of  this 
substance,  with  large  quantities  of  chicory.  In  2 
samples  of  white  pepper  a  large  amount  of  mineral 
matter  was  found,  and  one  othor  sample  of  this  condi- 
ment was  adulterated  with  "  poivrette."  During  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1889,  286  samples  of  food,  drink,  and 
drugs  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Hill.  Nineteen  (or  23  per 
cent.)  of  the  milks  proved  to  be  below  the  standard  of 
pure  cow's  milk.  In  14  cases  water  had  been  added,  and 
in  two  others  cream  had  been  abstracted  ;  while  in  three 
instances  both  methods  of  adulteration  had  been  em- 
ployed.  Twenty  of  the  samples  of  so-called 
mraiSe^  butter  were  really  margarine.  A  number  of 
^^  '  them  were  bought  under  the  "Margarine 
Act,**  and  were  declared  margarine,  but,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  were  not  so  labelled.  The  single 
sample  purchased  as  margarine  was  also  not  properly 
labelled.  Three  of  the  samples  of  sweet 
^"'®*  spirits  of  nitre  were  much  below  the  standard 

of  the  British  Pharmacopceia ;  while  one  of 
ales  contained  an  excess  of  salt.     One  of  the 
Pepper.  samples    of    pepper    was    adulterated   with 

mineral  matter,  and  one  of  the  cayenne 
peppers  with  woody  fibre ;  a  so-called  sample  of  saffron 
contained  only  one- fifth  of  the  article  asked  for.  The 
samples  of  the  remaining  articles  in  the  list  were  genuine, 
or  nearly  so. 

Kensington. — During  the  year  ended  March  1889,  497 
samples  of  foods  and  drugs  were  submitted  for  analysis 
to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Cassal  by  the  Inspectors  of  this  parish. 
Milk,  as  usual,  constituted  the  largest  pro- 
MOk.  portion  of   them.     Of  216  samples   of  milk 

analyzed,  20*84  per  cent,  were  found  to  be 
adulterated,  and  14*81  per  cent,  inferior,  whilst  in  the 
preceding  year,  the  percentages  were  27*07  and  14*41 
respectively.  Butter,  lard,  black  and  white  peppers, 
cocoa,  and  spirits,  were  the  other  conunodities  which  had 
been  tajnpered  with  to  the  greatest  extent.  One  of  the 
samples  of  lard  was  adulterated  with  cotton- 
Lard,  seed  oil  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent.  In  3 
other  samples  there  was  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  beef  fat.  The  exposure  which  resulted  in 
consequence  of  the  detection  of  these  adulterants  seems 
to  have  had  an  effect  in  checking  the  practice. 

St.  Oeorge's,  Hanoveb  Squ^lRE.— Commenting  on  the 

comparatively  small  number   of  samples   submitted  by 

private  purchasers  during  the  year  ended   March  1889 

(only  2  out  of  a  total  of  360),  Mr.  Chas.  E. 

Cassal  remarks  how  little  the  public  avail 

themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Sale  of 

Food  and  Drugs  Acts.     He  considers  this  apathy  to  be 

largely  due  to  the  unnecessarily  cumbrous  machinery  of 

the  Acts,  and  to  a  want  of  appreciation  of 

ti^public       *^®  seriousness  of  adulteration,  of  the  great 

profits  attaching  to  the  practice,  and  of  the 

serious  injury  done  by  it  to  the  honest  tradesmen,  as  well 

as  to  the  public.     As  Mr.  Cassal  remarks  in  regard  to 

the  prosecution  of  persons  for  selling  adulte- 

Erils  of         rated  pepper,  "  the  admixture  of  what  appears 

tton.^""        ***   ^®     *  small  percentage   of    refuse  with 

genuine  pepper,  may  seem  to  be  a  trivial 

offence  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  single  small  purchaser. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Sale  of  Food 

and  Drugs  Act  is  the  only  existing  check  upon  those  who, 

through  the  channels  afforded  by  certain  retail  dealers, 

succeed  in  disposing   of    large   quantities  of   valueless 

materials  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  generally.''    As 

regards   the  sophistication  of  milk  in  this 

Milk.  parish,  the  percentage  of  adulteration  shows 

a  falling  off  compared  with  the  two  preceding 

years,  80-8  per  cent.,  against  60  and  79*2  per  cent.     The 

peppers    were    of^  bad  ^quality,   and,   of    6 

Pepper.  samples  of  cocoa fi^were  grossly  adulterated 
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CoooB^  by  added    starohes  and  cane  sogar.      The 

samples  of  drugs  (10  of  castor  oil,  and  10  of 
rhubarb)  were  of  good  quality ;  but  some  prescriptionB 
which  ought  to  have  contained  a  definite  pro- 
Dro^.  portion  of  iodide  of  potassium,  were  some- 

what too  strong,  and  1  of  bismutk  was  below 
the  proper  strength.  The  errors  were  equal  to  5  per 
•cent,  and  7  per  cent,  plus  in  the  iodide  of  potassium  pre- 
parations, and  10  per  cent,  miiias  in  the  "  liquor  bismuthi," 
'Calculating  upon  the  weight  of  the  drugs  which  should 
have  been  present. 

St.  Luk£,  Middlesex. — In  a  report  for  the  last 
^luarter  of  1889  Mr.  A.  W.  Stokes  states  that  the  total 
number  of  samples  analyzed  during  the  year  was  181, 
including  of  milk  54  samples,  of  sweets  80,  of  groceries 
15,  of  butter  11,  of  spirits  11,  of  bread  and  flour  10. 
Twelve  of  the  samples  of  milk,  4  of  those  of  butter,  and 
8  of  those  of  coffee  were  adulterated.  This  gives  a  per- 
-centage  of  14}  adulterated  samples  during  the  year ,  and 
shows  no  improvement  on  the  preceding  year.  Of  sepa- 
rate articles,  48  per  cent,  of  the  coffee  samples,  86  per 
-cent,  of  the  butter,  and  22  per  cent,  of  the  milk  proved 
to  be  adulterated.  Mr.  Stokes  is  of  opinion  that  there  is 
very  little  chance  of  an  ordinary  customer 
Coffee.  getting  pure  coffee.     Besides  those  undeclared 

mixtures,  the  vendors  of  which  could  be 
prosecuted,  there  is  a  mass  of  coffee  sold  under  various 
grand  titles,  or  in  packets,  on  which  the  buyer  when  he 
has  leisure  to  read  the  printing  thereon,  finds  in  small 
letters  somewhere—**  This  is  sold  as  a  mixture.**  The 
vendor  hereby  is  held  by  most  magistrates  to  be  safe, 
whatever  the  buyer  may  have  asked  for  or  paid  for. 
Hence,  a  mixture  containing  from  70  to  90  per  cent,  of 
chicory  not  unirequently  is  sold  for  "  coffee."  Coffee  and 
<;ocoa  are  the  only  two  articles  that  may  be  thus  sold  to 
the  injury  of  the  purchaser. 

St.  Maby,  Battebsba. — ^From  the  limited  number  of 
samples  of  foods,  ftc,  submitted  to  Mr.  Cassal  from 
this  parish,  it  would  appear  that  the  proceedings  under 
the  Adulteration  Acts  are  not  remarkably  energetic, 
though  from  the  high  percentage  of  adulteration  detected 
in  1888,  and  the  serious  nature  of  the  majority  of  the 
cases,  the  work  of  the  year  cannot  have  failed  to  produce 
A  very  salutary  effect.  Of  59  samples  of  milk,  28  had 
been  tampered  with,  1  by  the  abstraction  of 
Milk.  fat,  and  the  remainder  by  the  addition  of 

water  in  quantities  varying  from  8  to  45  per 
cent.  Of  15  samples  of  butter  reported  as  adulterated, 
14  were  certified  to  be  margarine,  under  the 
jJJ5™^  Margarine  Act  of  1887.  They  were  seized 
under  the  provisions  of  that  Xot,  and  each 
sample  consisted  chiefly  of  foreign  fat,  with  one  excep- 
tion, namely,  a  sample  containing  at  least  50  per  cent,  of 
foreign  fat.  Under  the  Act  a  sample  containing  any  pro- 
portion of  fat  other  than  butter-fat  is  to  be  regarded  and 
certified  as  <<  margarine,"  and  any  margarine  exposed  for 
sale  without  a  label  is  presumed  to  be  exposed  as  butter. 
The  remaining  sample  was  a  butter,  which,  calculating 
upon  low  limits,  was  adulterated  to  a  comparatively  small 
extent.  It  was  certified  as  containing  not  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  foreign  fat.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  9 
out  of  the  10  samples  of  lard  were  genuine. 
Lard.  The  adulteration  of  lard  with  cotton-seed  oil 

and  with  beef  fat  has  been  largely  practised ; 
ihe  detection  of  beef  fat  alone  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
interest  and  importance.  Three  samples  of 
cocoa  were  largely  adulterated  with  starches 
and  cane  sugar ;  the  peppers  contained  un- 
Pepper.  ^^^J  ^^  proportions  of  total  mineral  matter 

and  of  silica  and  sand. 
St.  Marylebonb. — Mr.  A.  Wynter  Blyth  reports  that 
4uring  the  quarter  ending  September  21,  1889,  117 
jsamples  of  various  articles  of  food  and  drink  were  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  analysis.  These  comprised  dairy 
produce,  condiments,  spirits,  cocoa,  tea,  coffee,  sweets, 
lard,  and  farinaceous  foods,  all,  with  the  exception  of  i 
samples  of  milk,  being  certified  as  genuine.  In  each  of 
ihe    cases    of    milk    adulteration,    a   prosecution    was 


€0000. 


obtained,  and  fines  of  from  10s.  to  408.  were  obtsaned. 
The  analyses  during  the  quarter  ended  December  1889 
show  an  adulteration  rate  of  6>8  per  cent  The  articles 
tampered  with  were  4  samples  of  milk,  2  of  coffee,  and 
1  of  mustard.  One  sample  of  butter  was  found  to  be 
margarine,  and  a  certificate  was  given  to  that  effect.  It 
was  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  sample  had  been 
sold  as  butter  or  as  margarine,  and  hence  there  was  no 
prosecution. 

St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Gbben. — Whether  from  in- 
difference, or  (to  put  a  more  charitable  construction  upon 
it)  an  insufficient  staff,  it  is  clear  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Stokes's 
last  report  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of 
^iuo™^**  energy  in  this  parish  in  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts. 
During  the  quarter  ending  December  1889,  only  13 
samples  were  submitted  for  analysis,  and  during  the  year 
only  188,  a  number  which  in  more  enterprising  districts 
represents  a  fair  quarter's  work.  To  show  how  in- 
adequate this  is,  it  may  be  stated  that  for  every  970 
persons  in  the  parish  of  St.  Matthew  only  one  sample  was 
analyzed.  Moreover,  samples  of  only  five  different  articles 
were  purchased  during  the  year  for  analysis,  so  that 
many  trades  were  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Adul- 
teration Acts.  Mr.  Stokes  states  that  of  the  138  samples 
submitted  to  him,  19  per  cent,  were  adulterated  ;  this  is 
rather  higher  than  in  the  previous  year,  when  the  per- 
centage was  14  only.  The  general  average 
for  all  London  is  11  per  cent.  Of  separate 
articles,  22  per  cent,  of  the  milk  samples 
Coffee.  proved  to  be  adulterated,  against  18  per  cent, 

in  the  previous  year;  hence  milk,  on  the 
whole,  has  deteriorated  during  the  past  year.  Of  the 
samples  of  coffee,  50  per  cent,  contained  chicory. 


Milk. 


SURVEYORS'    AND    SANITARY 
INSPECTORS'  REPORTS. 


Aston  Manob  ^Population,  58,843). — ^Mr.  Benjamin 
Bolt's  account  of  his  year's  work  is,  as  usual,  very  satis- 
factory, both  as  regards  the  direction  of  his  efforts,  and 
the  amount  accomplished  by  them.  Ordinary  nuisances 
amounted  to  1,322,  of  which  1,290  were  abated.  A 
special  house-to-beuse  inspection  of  certain  streets,  con- 
taining 465  houses,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  many 
insanitary  conditions,  all  of  which  were  promptly 
remedied.  The  number  of  cases  of  infectious  disease 
reported  and  visited  was  319,  and  included  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  typhoid,  measles,  &o.;  the  majority  of  the 
infected  houses  were  disinfected,  as  also  were  large 
quantities  of  bedding  and  clothing.  Milk 
^{J^  *^"^**'  adulteration  is  somewhat  largely  practised  in 
^  ^^  Aston,  but  Mr.  Bolt  has  been  so  successful 

in  procuring  the  infliction  of  penalties,  as  to  exert  a 
deterrent  effect.  The  other  branches  of  work  received 
careful  attention  and  are  duly  chronicled. 

Bdby  (Population,  60,000).— -Mr.  Alfred  Wood's  tint 
report,  for  the  year  ending  March  1889,  gives  a  very 
good  account  of  the  sanitary  work  carried  out  in  this 
borough.  The  administration  seems  to  be  well  planned 
and  fairly  economical ;  the  total  expenditure  during  the 
year  in  question  having  been  at  the  rate  of  5^d.  in  the 
pound  on  the  vsJuation.  Mr.  Wood  considers  that  this 
rate  might  be  reduced  if  householders  would 
2JJJ|^  make  proper  use  of  their  ashpits,  which  are 
holders.  too  often  used  as  receptacles  for  liquid 
matter,  and  for  much  vegetable  and  animal 
Misj;««o'  refuse,  which  should  be  consumed  in  the 
asbpits.  ,,  domestic  destructor  "—the  fire.     The  high 

«« Domestio  rate  of  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  respira- 
Desixuo-  tory  organs  seems  to  indicate  an  undue 
^^''  pollution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  closer  atten- 

tion nught  well  be  given  to  this  subject,  since  the  table  of 
nuisances  includes  the  abatement  of  only  four  oases  of 
needless    smoke.      The  **  refuse  destructor "  did  good 
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work,  and  at  the  lowest  cost  that  has  been 
wobHc'"  De-  "*°^®^  since  its  erection — Is.  Ifd.  per  ton. 
struotor."      "^^  average  burning  was  25  tons  2  cwts.  per 

day  of  24  hours.  The  superrision  of  lodging- 
houses,  slaoghter-honses,  ftc.,  was  efiPectnal  in  main- 
tainmg  them  in  good  condition.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more 
to  be  regretted  that  a  similar    prooednre    should  be 

wanting  in  the  case  of  dairies,  cow-sheds,  and 
Dairies,  fto.   milk-shops,  which,  though  duly  registered, 

had  not  yet  been  -visited  owing  to  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  staff.  Mr.  Wood  has  begun  well,  and 
another  year  will  doubtless  see  many  improvements  in  the 
extent  of  his  work. 

GATB8HBAD  (Population,  65,808).— The  report  of  the 
sanitary  inspector  for  1889  shows  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  work  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a  good 
sanitary  condition  in  Gateshead,  and  it  also  shows  that 
Mr.  Jones  is  doing  his  utmost,  not  only  to  maintain  the 
standard,  but  to  bring  about   improvements.     In  the 

abolition  of  the  insanitary  middens  he  has 
Middens.        ^j^^^  most   successful,  for,  during  the  last 

two  years,  no  less  than  546  have  been  re- 
placed by  covered  ashpits.  These  in  turn  are  subjected 
to  a  close  supervision  to  guard  against  structural  defects. 
In  the  list  of  nuisances  dealt  with,  choked  drains  form  a 

rather  large  item.  Mr.  Jones  states  that  at 
^^""^  least  half  the  number  are  caused  by  sheer 

carelessness ;  all  kinds  of  things,  from  chil- 
dren's toys  to  scrubbing  brushes,  flannels,  Ac.,  being 
allowed  to  get  into  the  drains,  regardless  of  the  incon- 
venience or  danger  incurred.  A  large  number  of  de- 
fective "  D  '*  and  "  Bell'*  traps  were  removed  and  replaced 
by  properly  trapped  earthenware  gullies,  and  125  sink 
waste  pipes  were    disconnected.      The    inspection    and 

cleansing  of  tenement  premises  was  an  im- 
dSSSSS*  P***^*^*  feature  of  the  year's  work,  and  as 
^^^'  many  as  276  yards  found  in  a  dilapidated 
condition  were  cemented  and  repaired.  The  work  in 
connection  with  zymotic  disease  was  not  specially  heavy, 
but  the  promptness  with  which  the  cases  were  visited, 
and  the  necessary  precautions  taken,  had  no  doubt  their 
due  effect  in  preventing  a  further  spread  of  disease. 

Habtivos  (Population,  57,176). — The  work  carried  out 
in  this  borough  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Inskipp  during  1889,  was  such  as  must  tend  to  improve 
the  public  health,  as  well  as  to  check  the  development 
and  spread  of  infectious  disease.  The  small  prevalence 
of  zymotic  sickness  and  the  consequently  small  amount 
of  labour  entailed  thereby,  enabled  the  accomplishment 
of  valuable  improvements   in  matters   of  drainage  and 

water  supply.  A  number  of  drains  were 
Drainage.      tested,  and  many  house  drains  altered,  the 

object  being  to  get  the  soil-pipes  fixed  out- 
side on  external  walls  of  buildings  and  the  ends  of 
smaller  waste-pipes  turned  outside  into  the  open  air. 
Many  ashpits  have  been  supplied,  besides  other  sanitary 
improvements,  such  as  airtight  inspecting  chambers,  and 
better  ventilation  provided,  Ac,  Gases  of 
kur^Suid  o^er-crowding  were  discovered  in  9  houses, 
^  and   were    ordered    to    be    abated,   and    28 

houses  and  rooms  were  cleansed  and  limewashed,  in 
addition  to  25  fumigated  on  account  of  Infectious 
diseases. 

KiDDBBUiNSTEB  (Population,  26,000).— Mr.  John  T. 
Gowderoy  has  given  a  good  account  of  the  work  of  1889, 
and  his  report  evinces  a  close  attention  to  his  duties  and 
a  satisfactory  result  therefrom.  He  points  out,  however, 
that  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  year's  inspections  have 
been  devoted  to  keeping  the  borough  from  getting  worse 
than  it  was,  and  that  in  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  the 
greater  part  consisted  of  enforcing  repairs  and  cleanli- 
ness. **  The  higher  the  standard  obtained  in  this  direc- 
tion the  more  work  and  effort  are  required  to  keep  up 
that  standard."  The  number  of  cases  of  infectious 
disease  received  into  the  borough  hospital 
Hospital.  was  109,  including  scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  and 
diphtheria.  Of  this  number  9  were  admitted 
from  the  rural  sanitary  district,  arrangements  having 


been  made  for  their  reception  at  the  same  rate  of  pay- 
ment as  charged  to  the  guardians.  This  arrangement 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  both  authorities. 

There  were  9  outbreaks  of  swine  fever,  but 
Swine  fever,  affecting  only  11  animals,  and  the  usual  pre- 

cautions  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the- 
Glanders.       spi'OAd  of  the  disease.     One  case  of  malignant 

glanders  came  also  under  notice.  Disinfec- 
tion was  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  all  infected  housea 
were  required  to  be  cleansed. 

Lbbds  (Population,  357,449). — The  summary  of  work 
during  the  year  ended  August  1889,  is  a  very  good  one, 
and  comprises  a  fair  amount  of  structural  improvements, 
though  none  of  any  magnitude.  The  routine  of  inspection 
comprised  44,982  visits  to  houses,  2,908  being  on  account 
of  infectious  disease ;  2,989  to  furnaces,  for  the  control 
of  the  smoke  nuisance ;  5,560  visits  to  129  slaughter- 
houses ;  1,012  to  cow-sheds  and  milk-shops  ;  201  to  canal 
boats;  525    to    lodging-houses,    ftc.      The  number    of 

nuisances  abated  was  14,942.  The  work  of 
S^p^Sf*    converting  privies  is  being  proceeded  with, 

but  as  yet  this  form  of  convenience  out- 
numbers all  others  in  the  borough,  the  ordinary  water- 
closets  coming,  however,  very  closely  up  to  it.     The 

destructors  consumed  16,401  loads  of  rubbish, 
S!^i5r      ^^*  °°  "^  average,  66  tons  1  cwt.  per  day 

during  279J  workmg  days.  The  pollution  of 
the  river  Aire  seems  to  continue,  the  towns  and  villages 

above  Leeds  being  apparently  the  greatest 
Bii^Ab^     offenders.    The  Sanitary  Committee  of  Leeds- 

express  their  opinion  that  "the  time  haa 
now  arrived  for  energetic  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
council  of  the  borough  against  those  offenders."  Those 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  river 
will  not  hesitate  to  endorse  this  opinion.    (See  page  417.) 


ILLUSTRATED  SANITARY  PATENTS. 


2,134.  (1889.)  Impbovbments  ih  Wateb- waste 
Pbbvbktobs  fob  Watbb-Glosbts  ahd  otheb  Pub- 
poses.  Henbt  Enoch,  80,  Hatherley  Street,  Ghelten- 
ham.    [6d.] 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  simplified  constructive 
and  noiseless  action. 

An  ordinary  cistern  has  fixed  within  it  a  horizontal 
division,  thereby  dividing  it  into  two  chambers  or  com- 
partments. A  hole  is  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  cistern 
and  also  in  the  horizontal  division,  an  upright  spindle  is 
provided  to  work  therein  with  a  double  valve  formed 
upon  it  (working  in  the  apertures),  the  bottom  valve 
fitting  the  bottom  hole,  and  the  upper  valve  fitting  the 
upper  hole.     See  Fig. 


In  action  the  double  valve  shuts  the  upper  hole  while 
it  opens  the  bottom  one,  thereby  discharging  a  certain 
quantity  of  liquid. 

The  construction  enables  the  cistern  to  be  fixed  either 
right  or  left  hand.  Tho  upper  valve  is  made  movable 
upon  the  spindle  by  means  of  a  screwed  nut  or  other 
suitable  appliances  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  flow 
of  water  into  the  bottom  chamber.    An  air-pipe  is  also 
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employed,  one  end  of  which  is  made  secore  to  the  hori- 
zontal division,  the  other  end  being  carried  to  the  top  of 
the  cistern  and  fitted  with  a  tap  or  any  other  suitable 
appliance  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  passage  of  the 
air  from  the  lower  chamber ;  by  this  means  the  filling  of 
the  lower  chamber  with  liquid  can  be  regulated  to  any 
given  time.  It  is  claimed  that  by  this  invention  that  any 
cistern  divided  into  compartments  can  be  regulated  to 
discharge  any  quantity  of  liquid  in  any  given  time. 

2,862.  (1889.)  Improvements  in  jlnd  rblatino  to 
Water-closets  and  the  like.  Henry  Harris  Lake, 
Southampton  Buildings,  E.C.     [6d.] 

This  invention  is  designed  to  improve  the  construction 
of  water-closets,  urinals,  and  the  like.  A  water-closet 
bowl  or  pan  of  any  suitable  form  is  provided  having  a 
«crew-threaded  portion  upon  the  lower  extremity  thereof, 
adapted  to   fit  into  a  correspondingly  internally  screw- 


threaded  socket  provided  upon  a  suitable  8  or  half  S  pipe 
or  trap.  The  said  S  or  half  S  pipe  or  trap  is  also  pro- 
vided with  an  internally  screw-threaded  socket  upon  its 
other  extremity,  and  is  connected  to  another  similar  socket 
upon  a  Y-shaped  branch  or  connecting-piece  by  means  of 
a  correspondingly  screw-threaded  branch  pipe  or  nipple. 
The  said  Y-shaped  branch  or  connecting-piece  is  con- 
nected to  the  drain  or  soil-pipe  by  means  of  internally 
flcrew -threaded  sockets,  or  in  any  other  suitable  manner. 

As  a  variation  of  this  invention,  the  water-closet  bowl 
or  pan  can  be  provided  with  a  screw  socket  to  fit  on  to 
the  screwed  end  or  extremity  of  the  S  or  half  S  trap  or 
pipe ;  and  the  connection  between  the  S  trap  with  the  Y  - 
flhaped  branch  can  be  modified  in  like  manner,  or  a  T 
piece  can  be  employed,  or  any  other  suitable  connection 
instead  of  the  Y-shaped  branch,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  special  cases. 

Claim. — The  combination  of  the  water-closet  or  other 
bowl  or  pan,  the  trap  and  the  Y-shaped  branch  all  con- 
nected by  screw-threads  as  described. 

3,700.  (1889.)  Improvements  in  Flushino  Cis- 
terns. Job  Dbelet,  Phoenix  Works,  Holloway  Head, 
Birmingham.     [8d.] 

This  invention  relates  to  that  type  of  flushing  cisterns, 
in  which  a  bell  and  stand-pipe  remain  stationary,  with  a 
plunger  working  around  the  stand-pipe  and  within  the 
interior  of  the  bell  which  surrounds  the  stand-pipe  other 
than  at  its  extreme  lower  end. 


The  stand-pipe,  whose  upper  and  pierced  end  stands 
above  the  top  of  the  cistern,  is  made  stationary  with  the 


flush-box,  whose  bottom  surrounding  the  stand-pipe  is 
sunken  or  made  into  a  shallow  well  of  a  little  larger  dia- 
meter than  the  lip  or  lower  end  of  the  bell. 

The  bell,  whose  inside  crown  part  is  affixed  to  the  top 
of  the  stand-pipe,  is  of  greater  diameter  at  the  lower  part 
than  the  upper  part  (see  Fig.),  and  within  the  said  lower 
part  a  plunger,  with  an  excentrically  disposed  rod,  works. 
The  lower  part  of  the  bell  is  of  such  greater  diameter 
than  the  upper  part,  that  the  plunger  rod  works  through 
the  top  or  crown  part  of  the  enlai^ed  part,  and  is  there 
connected  by  a  lii^L  to  the  inner  end  of  the  lever  ful- 
crumed  to  a  bracket  made  on  the  top  side  end  of  the 
flush-box  or  cistern  casing,  so  that  by  the  pulling  down 
of  the  said  lever  the  plunger  which  surrounds  the  stand- 
pipe,  and  works  within  the  enlarged  lower  part  of  the 
bell,  is  raised,  and  the  water  above  it  elevated  to  the  top 
of  the  stand-pipe,  which  thereby  gives  the  starting  to  the 
flush  which  removes  the  air  and  creates  a  partial  vacuum 
in  the  down  pipe ;  so  that  the  inside  pressure,  not  being 
counter-balanced  by  that  of  the  outside,  the  water  in  the 
cistern  is  forced  up  the  interior  of  the  bell,  down  the 
stand-pipe,  and  from  thence  to  the  closet. 

ClatitL — The  combination  of  the  parts  as  described. 

9,669.  (1889.)  Improvements  in  Water-Purifyino 
Apparatus.  Henrt  Oarrod,  81,  Chelsham  Road,  South 
Croydon.     L^-] 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  to  provide  a  simple  and 
efficient  apparatus  for  use  in  the  purification  of  water, 
which  consists  of  a  lower  vessel  being  that  in  which  the 
purification  of  the  water  is  effected.  This  vessel  has 
attached  to  its  sides  receptacles  for  deposit.  These  re- 
ceptacles extend  upwards  to  near  the  underside  of  a 
horizontal  deflector  or  baffle  plate,  which  extends  across 
the  vessel  to  such  an  extent  that  at  each  side  it  leaves  a 
space  above  the  aforesaid  receptacles  and  botween  itself 
and  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

The  reagent  tank  is  above  this  vessel,  and  between  the 
said  reagent  tank  and  the  vessel  are  tanks,  one  for  re- 
ceiving the  reagent  from  the  tank  above,  and  the  other 
for  receiving  the  water  to  be  purified,  the  water  and  re- 
agent passing  together  out  of  these  tanks  and  down  a 
stand-pipe  which  opens  at  the  lower  part  into  the  purify- 
ing vessel  below  the  receptacle  and  baffle  plate  aforesaid, 
the  opening  being  preferably  presented  downwards.  The 
water  and  reagent  pass  together  upwards  in  the  said 
vessel,  and  then  between  the  tops  of  the  receptacles  and 
the  underside  of  the  baffle  plate,  and  then  between  the 
edges  of  the  plate  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel  (through 
any  suitable  filtering  medium  if  desired)  to  the  outlet  for 
the  purified  water  from  the  vessel. 

The  level  of  the  liquids  in  the  tanks  can  be  maintained 
or  controlled  by  ball  valves,  operated  by  floats  or  by 
equivalent  devices. 

Claim, — The  apparatus  described  in  the  above-quoted 
specification. 

15,646.  (1889.)  House  Refuse  Destructor  for 
SUCH  AS  Fish,  vegetable  and  other  similar  sub- 
stances. Walter  Tupper,  72,  Gloucester  Road,  Kew, 
Surrey.     [6d.] 

The  apparatus  of  which  this  invention  is  the  subject 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  any  range,  stove,  or 
heating  apparatus  from  which  the  waste  heat  and  other 
products  of  combustion  are  carried  off  by  draught  into  a 
flue  or  chimney  ;  and  consists  primarily  of  a  chamber  or 
receptacle  so  situated  in  relation  to  the  fireplace  that  the 
waste  heat,  smoke,  &c.,  is  caused  to  impinge  upon  such 
chamber  or  receptacle,  in  which  is  placed  the  refuse  it  is 
desired  to  destroy.  Around,  above,  or  below  this 
chamber  is  provided  ample  flue  space  to  allow  of  un- 
interrupted circulation  of  waste  heat,  &c.,  and  of  the 
direct  contact  of  the  same  with  the  refuse  chamber,  from 
whence  it  passes  into  the  ordinary  flue  or  chimney. 

There  may  be  one  or  more  receptacles  with  passages  or 
flues  through  or  around  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  the  body  of  refuse  and  to  expose  the  greatest 
area  of  surface  to  the  action  of  the  destructive  elements 
carried  by  the  draught.    Bi^dh^  divisions  may  be  of  any 
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snitable  materials,  npright  or  inclined  in  position  for  the 
object  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  operation,  by 
acting  as  checks  or  favouring  the  cnrrent,  and  may  be 
grated  wholly  or  in  part.  The  front  of  the  apparatus 
may  form  a  substitute  for  skirting  in  the  ordinary  range. 
Proper  feeding  and  inspection  doors,  covers,  or  shoots 
are  provided. 

In  operation  the  work  of  destruction  commences  and 
continues  from  the  time  the  refuse  is  placed  in  the 
chamber,  the  draught  passing  by  its  flue  or  flues  around 
or  through  same  into  the  common  flue,  all  of  which  flues 
are  under  control  by  dampers.  In  addition  to  destroying 
the  refuse,  the  coarser  particles  escaping  in  the  smoke, 
Ac,  from  the  flre  are  arrested  and  more  completely 
destroyed,  and  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  '*  smoke  con- 
sumer **  is  obtained  by  this  invention. 

The  contents  of  the  destructor  are  reduced  to  an  ash  of 
so  small  bulk  as  not  to  appreciably  increase  the  amount 
of  cleanings  from  the  flue  to  which  it  is  connected,  or 
require  any  special  provision  for  its  removal  beyond  the 
flue  space,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  will  be  below  the 
bottom  grating  of  the  receptacle. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  a  small  destructor  chamber  can 
be  arranged  in  the  otherwise  unused  space  at  the  back  of 
skirtings,  or  covings  in  *<8et"  ranges  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  this  invention. 

Claim, — The  destructor  chamber  as  generally  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  above-quoted  specification  and  the 
variations  and  modifications  therein  alluded  to. 


LIST  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS 

RELATING  TO  SANITATION. 
Fbom  Fbr  3  TO  Feb.  28,  1890. 
[This  List  is  specially  compiled  for  the  Sanitaby  Record 
by  Messrs.  Rayner  4r  Casuell,  Patent  Agents,  37, 
Chancery  Lane,  Holhom,  from  whom  all  further 
information  relating  to  Patents  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation, gratuitously,"] 

Tmhraaxj  3.— No.  1,789.  Thomas  Thomas,  13,  High  Street, 
Taibaeh,  Port  T^bot»  Glamorganshire.  An  antomatic  flushing 
(m>hon. 

No.  i,79<.  Waltvb  William  Bofp,  sa,  Downahire  Hill, 
Hampstead,  London.  An  improved  form  of  water^sloaet,  called 
the  ''^Per  se  valve  closet." 

No.  1,816.  GsoaoK  W.  Ewbns,  94,  Southampton  Buildings. 
London.  Improvements  in  piirifTing  the  sewage  of  cities  and 
towns,  and  foul  waters  discharged  from  breweries,  tan.yards, 
glue  works,  and  other  description  of  manafactory. 

Fttbmarj  4,— No.  1,876.  Clsmxkt  Bubgsss  Broad  & 
Gbobok  Harris,  4,  South  Wharf,  Paddington.  An  improved 
locking  manhole  cover. 

No.  1,946.  Joseph  Wrioht.  47,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London. 
Improvements  in  apparatus  for  softening,  purifying,  and 
filtering  water. 

No.  1,970.  GsoBes  Srllabs.  ij,  Begent  Street,  Bamsley. 
Improvements  in  pressure  filters. 

No.  3.008.  Richard  Bbowv  Eysrsd  &  Nicholas  (Tolbman, 
4<,  Southampton  Buildings,  London.  Improvements  relating  to 
the  flushing  of  drains,  water-closets,  and  the  like,  and  to 
apparatus  uerefore. 

Febmaxy  8.— No.  3,071.  Jamss  Faoan,  8,  Low  Street, 
Kedghlepr,  Yorkshire.  Improvements  in  baIl-va]^ves,  applicable 
for  use  m  oonneotion  flushmg  cisterns,  or  for  other  purposes. 

T^hruMxr  11.— No.  3,306.  Ernsst  Dalbt  Bbbvb,  4,  South 
Street,  FinsSury,  London.  Improvements  in  washing  ana  drying 
machinery. 

No.  3,338.  Charlbs  Wbslet  Douohtt,  77,  Chancery  Lane, 
London.  An  improvement  in  the  means  and  proportions  of 
materials  UBed  for  the  deodorization,  evaporation,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  decomposition  of  human  excrement,  and  its  trans- 
formation into  a  nearly  inodorous  and  valuable  fertilizer. 

FebmazT  14.— No.  3,458.  Joror  Downtok,  19,  Southampton 
Buildings,  London.  New  or  improved  combined  water-motor 
and  sewage-pump. 

February  17.— No.  3,538.  Jomr  Philip  Acock,  103,  Studley 
Boad,  Forest  Gate,  Essex.  A  sanitary  dust-bin  and  cinder- 
sifter. 

No.  3,543.  Pbbderick  Bird,  53,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 
Improvements  in  sewer  ventilation  columns  or  shafts. 


Febnuury  18.— No.  3,818.  Gbobob  Eibper,  8,  Quality  Court, 
London.    An  improved  dust-collector  and  steam  tiup. 

No.  3,910.  Squirb  Grboson,  8,  Quality  Court,  London. 
Improvements  in  and  relating  to  washing  machines. 

February  86.— No.  3,033.  Euobhb  Datid  Bush,  70,  Market 
Street,  Manchester,  unprovements  in  and  connected  with 
urinals. 


No.  3,075.    Gborgb  Hbb rt  Lioht,  334,  High  Holbom,  London. 
Improvements  in  the  construction  01    '   ' 
dndns  and  the  like. 


Improvements  in  the  construction  oi:    intercepting  traps   for 


Febmanr  88.- No.  3,331.  William  Hbhrt  Hawkins,  4, 
South  Street,  Finsbuxy,  London.  Improved  flushing  apparatus 
for  water-closets. 


SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED.— 1889. 
5,916.  Barr.    Sluice  valves.    6d. 
6,411.  HiLLB.    Disinfectants.    6d. 
7,0 1 3.  Laxb  (Hollander  ftVinker).    Testing  pipes.    6d. 
19,900.  Thompson  (Smead).    Dry-dosets.    6d. 
3,867.  March.    Sweeping  refuse  from  streets,  ko.    6d. 
3,863.  Lake  (Durham).    Water-closets,  Ac.    6d. 
3,040.  Jones.    Washing  machines.    8d. 
4,394.  NuNN.    Controlhng  the    supply  of  flushing  liquid  to 

closets.     I  id. 
5,835.  Shanks.    Flushing  water-closets.    8d. 
3,537.  Shilton.    Disinfectant.    4d. 

The  above  Specifications  may  be  had  from  Messrs. 
Rayner  &  Cassell,  Patent  Agents,  87,  Ohanceiy  Lane,  at 
the  prices  quoted. 


LAW    REPORTS. 


CHESTER  CONSISTORY  COURT. 
Attems'T  to  Re-ofbn  a  Vault. 
Chancellor  Espin  has  given  his  decision  on  an  appli- 
cation which  was  made  to  this  court.  Mr.  Thomas 
Qreen,  a  large  owner  of  property  at  Bebington,  is  the 
owner  of  a  vault  under  the  chancel  of  Bebington 
Church.  In  April  1888  his  son  died,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Chad's  Churchyard,  Clanghton,  in  the  diocese  of 
Manchester,  and  wishing  to  have  the  body  transferred  to 
the  vault  (now  dosed)  at  Bebington,  the  father  obtained 
last  April  a  faculty  from  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  for 
opening  the  grave  at  St.  Chad's  and  exhuming  the  body. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  to  obtain  a  faculty  from  the 
Chester  Court,  for  the  opening  of  the  vault.  The  case 
-came  before  the  court  on  the  6th,  the  27th,  and  the  28th 
of  November,  when  his  Worship  intimated  he  would  take 
time  to  consider  his  judgment.  Mr.  Proctor  Fletcher 
appeared  for  Mr.  Grreen,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Sington,  Hon. 
Counsel  to  the  Church  of  England  Burial  Reform  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  opposers  of  the  application. 

Chancellor  Espin,  in  dismissing  the  application  with 
costs,  said: — **  The  court  must  absolutely  refuse  to 
authorise  the  works  for  which  its  sanction  is  requested. 
Interment  within  the  walls  of  places  of  worship  is  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  recent  legislation, 
and  of  modem  sanitary  science,  and  in  this  particular  case 
is  strongly  objected  to  by  the  parishioners. 


LivB  Animals  and  Warranty. 
A  judgment  of  importance  to  the  cattle  trade  has 
been  given  in  the  Liverpool  County  Court  by  his 
Honour  Judge  Collier.  The  case  was  one  in  which 
a  Sheffield  butcher  named  Hides  sued  Verdon  and 
Gullen,  cattle  salesmen,  of  Liverpool,  for  £12,  the 
price  of  a  cow  which  he  bought  from  them  last 
September.  The  cow  was  purchaseid  with  four  others  in 
the  Liverpool  Cattle  Market,  and  on  being  killed  and 
dressed  was  found  to  have  suffered  from  tuberculosis, 
and  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Sheffield  local 
authorities.  For  the  plaintiff  it  was  contended  that 
there  was  an  implied  warranty,  while  the  defendants 
argued  that  it  was  sold  in  open  market  without  war- 
ranty, and  that  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  the  vendors 
had  no  responsibility.  Judgment  was  given  for  the 
defendants,  his  Honour  stating  he  foundt^  at  the^me 
of  sale  the  flesh  was  unfit  for  the  tood  oTmanrw  on  the 
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evidence  he  did  not  find  that  Mr.  Gullen  at  the  time  of 
the  sale  had  any  definite  knowledge  that  the  animal  was 
intended  for  food.  His  Honour  thought  that  to  establish 
an  implied  warranty  of  fitness  it  must  be  conclasively 
made  ont  that  it  was  brought  to  Mr.  Oullen's  knowledge 
that  the  animal  was  being  sold  to  be  converted  into  food 
and  for  no  other  purpose.  If  it  were  sold  to  sell  again, 
with  no  definite  knowledge  of  its  ultimate  disposition, 
there  would  be  no  implied  warranty  of  a  fitness  of  food. 
On  that  ground,  therefore,  he  thought  that  the  plaintiff 
had  failed  to  make  out  his  case.  He  was  further  of 
opinion  that  the  rule  that,  if  a  person  sells  a  commodity 
for  a  particular  purpose,  he  must  be  understood  to 
warrant  it  as  reasonably  fit  and  proper  for  such  purpose, 
is  not  applicable  to  living  animals,  and  it  never  had  been 
held  to  be  so  applicable  as  far  as  his  knowledge  went. 


A  Milk  Oasb  Appsal. 

This  was  an  appeal,  heard  at  the  Reading  Borough 
Quarter  Sessions,  from  the  decision  of  the  borough 
justices,  convicting  Messrs.  Lush,  farmers,  near  Basing- 
stoke, of  sending  adulterated  milk  to  Mr.  Lumsden, 
dairyman,  Reading. 

Mr.  David  (instructed  by  Mr.  Sidney  Brahi)  appeared 
for  the  appellants,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Spokes  (instructed  by 
Mr.  F.  Stevens,  solicitor.  Assistant  Town  Clerk;,  for  the 
Reading  Sanitary  Authority. 

Mr.  Spokes  for  the  sanitary  authority,  stated  that  the 
Legislature  felt  that  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
1875,  was  not  sufficient  protection  to  the  retailer  of  milk 
in  towns,  who  knew  nothing  about  the  milk  which  he 
received  from  some  farmer  in  the  country,  and  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  therefore  passed  in  1879  to  remedy 
that  state  of  things.  Any  inspector  of  nuisances  or 
officer  having  charge  of  the  execution  of  the  Act  could 
procure  a  sample  at  the  place  of  delivery  and  take  pro- 
ceedings, where  the  article  was  sold  or  actually  delivered 
to  the  purchaser,  which  was  in  this  case  at  ReatUng 
Station.  He  quoted  a  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Field,  that 
it  was  the  i  tention  of  the  Act  to  hit  the  person  who  sent 
the  milk  from  the  country.  He  stated  that  the  contract 
was  made  in  March,  1889,  and  the  milk  was  delivered  at 
Basingstoke  till  August  11,  when  part  of  it  was  sent  to 
Reading.  On  September  11  directions  were  given  to  send 
the  whole  of  the  milk  to  Reading.  His  learned  friend  was 
going  to  rely  on  the  technical  rule  that  the  railway  com- 
pany were  agents  for  the  consignee.  This  case  was 
exactly  like  the  case  of  the  delivery  of  milk  from  Coventry 
to  Euston  Station,  in  which  nobody  suggested  that  the 
delivery  was  at  Coventry,  and  not  at  Euston  Station,  and 
the  Court  dealt  with  the  case  as  if  the  milk  were  delivered 
at  Euston  Station. 

Mr.  Lumsden,  milkseller,  Minster  Street,  Reading,  and 
Vine  Dairy,  Basingstoke,  said  that  in  March,  1889,  he 
made  a  verbal  contract  with  Mr.  Thomas  William  Lush 
and  Mr.  Duncan  Lush,  farmers,  Basingstoke,  to  deliver 
milk  at  two  prices  to  Vine  Street,  Basingstoke,  for 
twelve  months.  From  September  11  the  milk  was  sent 
to  Reading  Station.  On  September  13  witness  sent  a 
telegram  to  his  manager  to  send  Lush's  milk  that  day 
but  no  more.  He  contracted  to  purchase  the  whole  of 
the  milk  from  Messrs.  Lushes  farm. 

Edwin  Perkins,  manager  to  Mr.  Lumsden  at  Basing- 
stoke, proved  that  the  delivery  of  the  milk  was  first  at 
Basingstoke.  He  sent  a  note  by  Messrs.  Lush's  man. 
North,  to  send  the  milk  to  Reading  Station.  He  after- 
wards had  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  Messrs.  Lush, 
and  after  August  11  some  of  the  milk  was  sent  to 
Reading,  and  the  youngest  Mr.  Lush  sometimes  de- 
livered It  at  the  Basingstoke  Station.  Witness  supplied 
the  labels  to  put  on  the  chums  by  Messrs.  Lush  or  their 
men.  On  September  18  witness  received  the  telegram 
alluded  to,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Lush  after  their  men  had 
been  to  the  Basingstoke  Railway  Station  with  the  milk. 
The  answer  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lush  first  was  that  they 
were  willing  to  deliver  anywhere  in  Basingstoke.  They 
were  willing  afterwards  to  take    the   milk    to  Basing- 


stoke Station  to  go  to  Reading  Station.  He  could  not 
refer  to  any  specific  interview  after  that,  but  he  knew 
there  were  several.  He  never  took  any  milk  out  of  the 
chums  at  Basingstoke  Station.  They  never  objected  to 
take  the  nulk  to  Basingstoke  Station. 

David  North,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Lush,  said  that 
on  September  13  he  took  two  chums  from  Messrs.  Lush's 
farm  to  Basingstoke  Station.  Mr.  Thomas  Lush  pat  the 
labels  on  the  chums  at  the  farm.  Witness  took  the 
chums  out  of  the  cart  and  put  them  on  the  platfoim, 
told  the  porter,  and  he  booked  them.  Witness  saw  the 
milk  put  into  the  train  by  the  porter.  Neither  Mr. 
Perkins,  nor  Mr.  Lumsden,  nor  any  of  his  men  were  at 
the  station.  Witness  took  the  milk  to  the  Vine  Dairy 
and  to  the  station  at  Basingstoke  when  it  was  required. 
Witness  met  Mr.  Perkins  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
station  and  received  from  him  the  telegram  referred  to. 
The  milk  was  under  his  sole  chaise  at  the  farm  and  up 
to  the  time  he  got  to  the  station.  He  did  not  put  any- 
thing in  the  milk.  The  chums  were  fastened  down  bnt 
not  locked.  They  could  have  been  opened  by  anyone, 
but  it  would  have  taken  some  time  in  doing  it 

Alfred  Vicars,  parcels'  porter  at  the  Basingstoke 
Station,  corroborated  the  last  witness,  and  said  the 
chums  were  near  the  office  door,  and  no  one  could  have 
put  anything  into  them  without  being  seen. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Roberton,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  at  Read- 
ing, proved  taking  a  sample  of  milk  from  one  of  the 
chums  when  they  arrived  at  Reading,  and  submitting 
the  sample  to  Dr.  Ashby,  the  public  analyst.  He  did 
not  deliver  any  portion  of  the  sample  to  Mr.  Lush. 

Mr.  Wright,  manager  of  Mr.  Lumsden's  Reading  depot, 
gave  corroborative  evidence,  and  said  he  took  the  milk 
away  from  Reading  Station. 

Dr.  Ashby  proved  that  the  milk  was  adulterated  with 
not  less  than  18  per  cent,  of  added  water.  He  took  a 
standard  which  would  provide  against  all  contingenciee, 
such  as  poor  cattle  and  poor  land.  The  milk  was  not 
like  skim  milk  or  natural  milk.  It  was  like  nulk  with 
water  added  to  it. 

Mr.  David  submitted  that  the  place  of  delivery  was 
Basingstoke  and  not  Reading ;  that  the  contract  for 
delivery  was  at  Basingstoke,  and  that  there  had  never 
been  any  variation  of  the  contract,  and  that  the  deliverr 
took  place  and  was  completed  at  Basin^toke.  The 
inspector  should  have  given  one  of  the  samples  to  Mr. 
Lush. 

Mr.  Spokes  replied  on  the  case,  and  submitted  that  a 
sample  could  not  be  taken  at  Basingstoke  Station. 

The  Recorder  said  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
conviction  should  be  supported,  because  it  properly  came 
within  the  terms  of  the  Act.  He  confirmed  the  convic- 
tion, and  ordered  the  appellants  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
appeal. 

Mr.  David  asked  for  a  case  upon  the  point  of  delivery. 
The  Recorder  said  he  would  grant  one  if  he  thought 
there  was  any  doubt  upon  the  point.  He  had  considered 
that  point,  and  could  not  think  there  was  a  shadow  of  & 
doubt,  and  being  of  that  opinion,  he  should  stultify  him- 
self if  he  granted  a  case. 


POLICE    COURT    CASES. 


SALE  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT  (1875). 
Milk  Adulteration  in  Hbrefobd. 

The  following  cases  were  heard  by  Mr.  Shellard  and 
Mr.  Morley,  at  the  Hereford  Police  Court.  Moses 
Beaumont,  James  Sisum,  Thomas  J.  Quarrell,  R- 
Pollard,  George  Devonshire,  and  Joseph  Prosser,  aH 
milkmen  supplying  the  city,  were  charged  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  with  having  sold  adulterated  milk. 

Mr.  Akerman  (instructed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  inspector 
under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act)  prosecuted;  and  Mr. 
Oarrold  defended  the  defendant  Devonshire. 

The  charge  against  Devonshire  was  first  heard. 
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Mr.  Akerman  said  that  these  were  the  first  cases  of  the 
kind  that  had  heen  heard  in  the  cityi  and  he  would  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Bench  to  the  carefol  way  in  which  the 
inspector  had  carried  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  He 
then  spoke  of  the  necessity  there  was  that  the  milk 
supplied  should  he  pure,  a  great  quantity  of  course  heing 
used  in  the  Infirmary  and  other  institutions. 

The  Inspector  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  Mr. 
James  Taylor,  said  that  on  Decemher  9  he  received  in- 
structions from  the  Sanitary  Committee  to  take  samples 
of  milk ;  on  Decemher  9  he  met  the  defendant  in  Green 
Street  in  the  course  of  his  delivery  and  asked  for  **  half 
a  pint  of  new  milk ; "  P.O.  Ovens  was  present ;  the 
defendant  measured  half  a  pint  out  of  his  can  ;  witness 
then  asked  the  defendant  to  accompany  him  to  an  adjacent 
shop,  which  he  did,  and  the  milk  was  sealed  up  in  three 
bottles ;  witness  told  the  defendant  that  the  milk  was  to 
be  sent  to  the  public  analyst ;  one  bottle  was  sent  to  the 
public  analyst  (Dr.  Bostock  Hill),  the  second  he  retained, 
and  the  other  he  gave  to  the  defendant;  the  analyst's 
certificate  stated  that  the  milk  had  been  adulterated  with 
20  per  cent,  of  "  added  water.  ** 

Mr.  Akerman  here  put  in  a  certificate,  and  was  about 
to  identify  it  with  the  milk  bought  off  the  defendant,  when 
Mr.  Qarrold  objected,  observing  that  the  certificate  might 
apply  to  any  of  the  other  defendant's  milk. 

The  Magistrates'  Clerk  (Mr.  James  Davies)  asked  if 
the  certificates  were  the  same  now  as  when  received  from 
the  public  analyst,  nothing  being  added,  and  the  Inspector 
replied  in  the  affirmative. 

The  witness  Taylor  being  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Garrold,  said  that  the  defendant  Devonshire  told  him  he 
bought  the  milk  of  Mr.  Bott,  of  Breinton,  and  tbat  he 
sold  it  as  he  received  it  ;  witness  did  not  trouble  to 
ascertain  whether  Mr.  Bott  sold  his  milk  purely ;  witness 
knew  that  the  lactometer  was  used  by  milkmen,  but  he 
did  not  think  it  was  necessary  for  him  in  this  case  to  take 
enough  milk  for  such  an  instrument  to  be  used — ^he  con- 
foi-med  with  the  analyst's  rules ;  witness  did  not  know 
that  milk  was  poorer  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  any 
other. 

Mr.  Garrold  said  it  was  unfair  that  the  analyst  should 
use  such  a  quantity  that  the  defendant  himself  had  not  a 
chance  of  testing  it. 

The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  J.  Carless,  jun.)  proved  the 
instructions  to  the  inspector.  No  specific  instructions 
were  given  for  samples  to  be  taken  from  the  six  de- 
fendants ;  the  inspector  was  to  use  his  own  discretion  as 
to  whom  he  took  the  samples  from. 

P.O.  Ovens  corroborated  the  inspector's  evidence. 

Mr.  Garrold  said  the  Act  of  Parliament  provided  that 
if  a  man  bought  milk  from  another  person  and  sold  it  as  he 
received  it.  believing  it  to  be  pure,  he  should  be  absolved 
from  any  prosecution ;  and  Mr.  Devonshire  sold  the  milk 
in  precisely  the  same  quality  as  he  received  it.  He 
contended,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  case  against  the 
defendant. 

The  defendant  said  he  and  his  lad  poured  the  milk  out 
of  Mr.  Bott's  tin  into  his  own,  which  was  perfectly  dry,  and 
they  proceeded  at  once  to  serve  the  customers,  supplying 
it  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  he  received  it ;  there 
was  no  ground  for  saying  that  he  added  any  water  to  it ; 
he  thought  it  was  genuine  milk,  or  he  should  not  have 
retailed  it  out ;  when  be  got  home  he  tested  the  remainder 
of  the  milk  and  found  it  did  not  register  **  milk." 

By  the  Bench :  The  milk  retailers  generally  relied  on 
the  wholesale  dealers,  and  did  not  as  a  rule  trouble  to  test 
the  milk. 

The  Magistrates :  The  full  penalty  was  £20,  but  in  this 
case  the  mitigated  fine  of  £1  only  and  the  costs  would  be 
imposed. 

Mr.  Garrold  asked  if  the  Bench  would  give  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  whether  they  believed  Mr.  Devonshire 
sold  the  milk  as  he  received  it. 

Mr.  Shellard:  We  give  Mr.  Devonshire  credit  for  the 
facts  he  has  stated. 

The  defendant :  Do  I  leave  this  Court  without  a  stain 
on  my  character  ? 


Mr.  Shellard:  As  far  as  the  Bench  are  concerned  we 
don't  dispute  your  statements.  Your  evidence  was 
satisfactory  to  us  ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  law. 

In  the  case  of  James  Sisum  Mr.  Wallis  appeared  for  the 
defence. 

The  Inspector  said  he  took  a  sample  of  milk  from  this 
defendant  also  on  December  9  ;  it  was  sealed  up  in  three 
bottles,  and  treated  as  in  the  previous  case. 

Mr.  Wallis  observed  that  Mr.  Sisum  had  only  been 
guilty  of  a  technical  error,  and  he  objected  to  the  certi- 
ficate in  this  case  because  there  was  an  error  in  it.  He 
did  not  see  why  the  public  analyst  should  be  excused 
more  than  anyone  else.  He  had  given  a  certificate  about 
a  Mr.  **  Sisoom's  "  milk  ;  his  (Mr.  Wallis's)  client's  name 
was  Sisum. 

Mr.  Shellard :  I  can  soon  remedy  that  if  you  will  allow 
me. 

Mr.  Wallis :  But  I  am  not  going  to  allow  it.  In  the 
sununons  it  is  *<  Sisom,"  in  the  certificate  <'  Sisoom,"  and 
in  the  minute-book  of  the  Corporation  *'  Sisum."  I  appear 
for  Mr.  Sisum,  not  <<  Sisoom."  You  can  correct  a  sum- 
mons no  doubt,  but  they  could  not  correct  a  certificate. 
I  ask  you  to  say — and  I  am  prepared  to  take  a  case  in  the 
Queen's  Bench — that  that  certificate  does  not  represent 
the  person  summoned. 

Mr.  Shellard :  It  is  evidently  a  little  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  copyist. 

Mr.  Wallis  (to  the  defendant) :  Are  you  Mr.  Sisoom  ? 

The  defendant :  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Shellard  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
certificate  applied  to  the  milk  supplied  by  the  defendant. 

A  note  was  taken  of  Mr.  Wallis's  objection,  but  it  was 
decided  to  go  on  with  the  case. 

The  certificate  was  then  read,  and  showed  that  the 
defendant's  milk  had  been  deprived  of  20  per  cent,  of  its 
"fat." 

Witness  sent  the  samples  to  the  analyst  by  insured 
parcels  post,  but  he  had  not  got  the  insurance  counter- 
foils. 

Mr.  Wallis  contended  that  according  to  the  wording  the 
samples  ought  to  have  been  sent  per  **  registered  letter." 

All  objection  on  the  point  was  noted. 

Witness  told  Mr.  Sisum  what  he  wanted  the  milk  for 
after  the  purchase  had  been  completed.  The  tin  out  of 
which  Mr.  Sisum  supplied  the  milk  was  from  half  to 
three-parts  empty;  witness  was  aware  that  the  cream 
came  to  tbe  top,  but  he  did  not  know  that  the  constantly 
dipping  of  the  cups  into  the  can  deteriorated  the  quality 
of  the  milk. 

Mr.  Wallis,  in  addressing  the  Bench,  said  the  milk  in 
this  instance  came  from  Mr.  Bevan,  of  Holmer,  and  was 
retailed  within  five  minutes  after  having  been  received. 
It  was  a  peculiar  thing  that  the  corporation  should  have 
been  asleep  so  long,  for  the  Act  had  been  passed  14  years, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  sprung  upon  the 
milk-sellers  in  Hereford.  He  contended  that  Mr.  Sisum 
had  only  committed  a  technical  error,  and  he  did  not  see 
if  a  technical  error  on  the  part  of  the  public  analyst 
should  be  excused  any  more  than  a  technical  error  on  the 
part  of  a  milk-seller. 

The  defendant  was  then  sworn,  and  said  he  sold  the 
milk  in  the  same  condition  as  he  received  it. 

The  Magistrates  said  they  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt 
the  facts  as  stated  by  Mr.  Sisum,  but  the  Magistrates 
were  to  a  great  measure  bound  by  their  decision  in  the 
previous  case.     A  fine  of  £1  and  costs  would  be  imposed. 

In  the  case  against  Joseph  Pressor,  the  Inspector  said 
he  purchased  the  milk  of  the  defendant  in  Olive  Street 
after  he  had  just  served  a  person ;  the  certificate  of  the 
analyst  stated  that  the  adulteration  was  10  per  cent,  of 
"  added  water." 

Defendant  said  he  brought  the  milk  straight  from  tae 
farm,  Mr.  Thome's,  of  Holmer. 

Fined  10s.  and  costs. 

Raymond  Pollard  was  then  put  in  the  defendant's  box. 

Mr.  Akerman  said  that  in  this  case  the  milk  had  not 
only  been  adulterated,  but  the  defendant  behaved  in  a 
very  shifty  manner.     He  therefore  pressed  the  charge. 
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The  Inspector  said  he  purchased  the  milk  on  December 
10 ;  the  defendant  did  not  wish  to  serve  him  out  of  the 
tin  from  which  he  had  been  supplying ;  witness,  how- 
ever,  persisted  in  having  it  from  that  particular  tin, 
and  the  defendant  then  said  it  was  **skim"  milk  and 
not  **new  **  milk. 

Mr.  Akerman  said  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  milk 
was  sold  and  bought  as  **  skim  "  milk,  but  unfortunately 
the  analyst's  report  said  that  "  water  **  had  been  added. 

The  Inspector  (continuing)  said  the  analyst  certified 
that  the  milk  was  adulterated  by  82  per  cent,  of  <*  added 
water." 

Cross-examined:  The  defendant  did  not  ask  the 
inspector  whether  he  wanted  skim  or  best  milk. 

P.O.  Ovens  corroborated. 

Defendant  said  he  sold  his  milk  as  he  received  it ;  he 
had  not  been  selling  long,  did  not  think  he  should  be 
required  to  test  the  milk  himself,  and  trusted  to  the 
farmer  as  to  the  quality. 

Fined  80s.  and  costs. 

In  the  case  of  Moses  Beaumont,  the  Inspector  said 
he  also  purchased  the  milk  in  this  instance  on  December 
10 ;  the  adulteration  was  18  per  cent,  of  **  added  water.** 

Fined  10s.  and  costs. 

The  last  case  was  that  against  Joseph  Thomas  Quarrell, 
and  in  this  instance  80  per  cent,  of  '*  fat "  had  been 
extracted. 

The  Magistrates  said  this  was  a  worse  case  than 
the  others,  because  the  defendant  himself  was  the 
«  manufacturer."    He  would  be  fined  40s.  and  the  costs. 

Sacchabik  I'abloids. 
Nottingham  Oobpo&ation  t;.  Boot  &  Co.,  Dbuooibts, 
In  this  case,  heard  before  the  Nottingham  Borough 
magistrates,  a  sample  of  the  tabloids  was  obtained  by 
an  inspector  of  nuisances  on  the  prescription  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  and  proved  on  analysis  to 
contain  76  per  cent,  of  milk-sugar,  each  tabloid  con- 
taining about  i  grain  of  saccharin,  and  IJ  grain  of 
milk-sugar,  with  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Mr. 
Harris,  who  prosecuted,  contended  that  this  constituted 
an  injurious  adulteration  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,  and  one  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser  should 
he  require  the  saccharin  as  a  substitute  for  sugar 
in  a  disease  like  diabetes  melUtus.  where  sugar  acted 
as  a  poison.  The  medical  officer  of  health,  Dr.  Boob- 
byer  and  the  borough  analyst,  Dr.  Truman,  gave  evi- 
dence supporting  this  contention,  and  alleged  that 
milk-sugar,  oven  in  small  quantities,  could  not  fail  to  act 
injuriously  upon  the  great  majority  of  diabetic  patients, 
for  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  underwent  conversion  into 
glucose  in  the  body.  Dr.  Donkin  had  advised  the  use  of 
skim  milk  in  diabetes  because  the  advantage  of  milk  as 
a  nutrient  agent  in  his  opinion  more  than  compensated 
for  the  injurious  action  of  the  sugar  it  contained,  but 
there  was  no  justification  for  giving  milk-8uj?ar  as  a 
simple  compounding  agent  where  saccharin,  the  active 
drug,  could  either  be  used  alone  or  made  up  with  harm- 
less material,  such  as  gelatine,  tragacanth,  or  gluten. 
Mr.  Stanger,  for  the  defence,  did  not  deny  the  adultera- 
tion, but  contended  that  the  amount  of  saccharin  in 
each  tabloid  (J  grain)  was  a  sufficient  dose,  that  some 
compounding  agent  was  necessary,  and  that  milk-sugar 
was  harmless  to  diabetic  patients,  even  when  given  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  called  the  following  medical 
gentlemen  of  Nottingham  in  support  of  this  view: 
tIz,  Drs.  Brookhouse,  Hatherly,  0.  V.  Taylor,  Hewitt, 
Herrick,  and  Wyatt.    The  magistrates  dismissed  the  case. 


MARGARINE  ACT  (1887). 
A  Habdbnbd  Offender. 
At  the  Divisional  Sessions,  Bedford,  Frank  Stratton, 
dealer,  of  Luton,  was  charged  with  exposing  for  sale 
margarine  unlabelled.  Mr.  Mitchell  appeared  for  the 
police,  and  Mr.  Clare  defended.  Defendant,  who  is  about 
17  years  of  age,  is  the  son  of  George  Stratton,  who  is  a 
large  dealer  in  margarine  in  Beds,  and   both  of  whom 


were  only  convicted  on  a  similar  charge  a  month  ago 
{gee  Sanitaky  Record,  January  15,  page  864).  The 
principal  witness  in  the  present  case  was  Mrs.  Oockrell. 
Spring  Road,  Kempston,  who  deposed  that  on  January  2 
defendant  visited  her  house,  and  asked  if  she  wanted  any 
butter.  She  asked  him  whether  he  was  selling  mar- 
garine or  butter,  and  he  answered  that  he  was  selling 
**  best  fresh  butter,"  which  he  obtained  from  Ampthill 
and  Luton.  She  bought  half  a  pound,  but  saw  no  label 
on  the  basket  from  where  he  took  the  *'  butter.**  After 
he  had  left  witness's  husband  noticed  two  letters  on  the 
paper  in  which  the  butter  was  wrapped,  and  on  tamiog 
it  over  discovered  **  margarine  "  underneath,  the  name 
appearing  upside  down.  Her  husband  then  went  for  the 
police,  and  met  the  lad  with  the  basket,  and  accused  him 
of  selling  margarine  as  butter.  Defendant  went  back  to 
the  house  and  offered  to  take  back  the  butter,  also 
offering  to  give  her  all  the  butter  he  had  in  the  basket. 
The  other  evidence  showed  that  defendant  bad  a  label 
printed  in  largo  letters,  but  this  was  placed  at  one  end 
of  the  basket,  which  was  not  uncovered  at  the  time  the 
purchase  was  made.  There  was  also  a  label  on  the  oat- 
side  of  the  basket,  but  defendant  contrived  to  hide  this 
by  carrying  the  basket  that  side  of  him.  He  also 
admitted  that  it  was  he  who  had  recently  been  convicted. 
Defendant  was  fined  £10,  and  £2  3s.  lOd.  costs.  The 
lad*s  father  paid  half  the  amount,  and  was  allowed  time 
to  pay  the  remainder. 

SALE  OF  HORSE-FLESH,  &a,  REGULATION 

ACT,  1889. 
At  the  Reading  Borough  Bench,  before  G.  Smith,  J. 
Simonds  and  J.  Wilder,  Esqs.,  Frederick  Miers,  of  86, 
King*s  Road,  appeared  to  answer  a  sunmions  in  which  the 
inspector  of  nuisances  complained  that  he  found  on  certain 
premises  occupied  by  the  defendant  horse-flesh  deposited 
there  for  the  purposes  of  sale  or  preparation  for  sale  and 
intended  for  human  food,  such  premises  being  other  than 
a  shop,  stall,  or  place  over  or  upon  which  &ere  was  no 
placard  certifying  that  horse-flesh  was  sold  there ;  the 
meat  having  been  condemned  as  such  by  one  of  the 
Borough  Justices. 

The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  H.  Day)  conducted  the  case  on 
behalf  of  the  sanitary  authority,  and  the  defendant  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Besley,  of  the  Home  Circuit. 

Two  summonses  were  issued,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Besley, 
as  to  which  would  be  taken  first,  Mr.  Day  said  the 
evidence  he  should  offer  applied  to  both  cases,  and  he 
should  have  thought  it  would  have  been  convenient  to 
take  both  at  the  same  time. 

The  Clerk  (Mr.  Jones) :  That  is  a  matter  for  the 
defendant. 

Mr.  Besley  said  it  was  quite  impossible  to  take  both  at 
once,  and  with  regard  to  number  1  (the  one  recited  above) 
he  need  not  trouble  himself  at  all. 

The  Clerk  said  number  1  summons  was  taken  out  under 
section  8,  which  recited  what  the  officers  could  do,  and 
section  6  recited  that  if  meat  were  found  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, unless  the  defendant  proved  he  was  not  going 
to  use  it  for  food,  he  would  be  guilty. 

Mr.  Besley  said  section  8  created  no  offence  but  merely 
gave  power  to  the  local  authority.  The  Act  itself  was  one 
regulating  the  sale  of  horse-flesh  for  human  food,  pro* 
viding  that  wherever  horse-flesh  was  sold  or  expoeed 
for  sale  a  notice  in  legible  characters  was  displayed  of 
the  fact  so  as  to  prevent  any  intending  purchaser  of  other 
kinds  of  meat  being  supplied  with  horse-flesh.  Beyond 
this  there  was  no  offence  whatever  under  the  statute. 

Mr.  Day  said  that  section  6  provided  that  in  the  case 
of  the  horse-flesh  being  seized  the  person  on  whose 
premises  the  meat  was  found  would  be  deemed  to  have 
committed  an  offence  unless  he  proved  that  it  w.)uld  not 
be  used  for  food. 

Mr.  Besley  said  a  person  might  sell  horse-flesh  for 
human  food  if  he  had  a  placard  up  and  if  he  called  it 
horse-flesh,  and  it  was  absolutely  no  offence  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Day  said  it  would  be  shown  in  evidence  that  horse- 
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flesh  'iras  deposited  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  preparation 
for  sale,  and  was  intended  for  human  food.  The  officer 
■who  made  the  seizure  and  the  justice  who  gave  the  order 
were  clearly  of  that  opinion  ;  and  then  going  on  to  section 
5,  that  clearly  laid  down  that  the  person  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, supposing  the  evidence  bore  it  out,  had 
•committed  an  offence  under  the  Act. 

Mr.  Besley  said  section  119  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
gave  power  for  seizure  of  meat  unfit  for  human  food,  but 
this  Act  regulated  what  was  a  perfectly  lawful  thing — 
the  sale  of  horse-flesh.  He  should  have  thought  the 
second  summons  would  have  raised  the  whole  question. 

The  Bench  decided  to  hear  both  sunmionses. 

Mr.  Day  said  he  should  elect  to  go  upon  the  summons 
which  the  learned  counsel  had  objected  to  (the  one 
appearing  above),  containing  the  offence  under  section  6. 

Mr.  Day  in  opening  the  case  said  it  was  true  that  the 
sale  of  horse-flesh  was  not  before  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
nor  was  it  now  in  itself,  an  offence ;  nor  was  he  aware 
that  previously  there  was  any  regulation  with  regard  to 
the  sale  of  such  material  either  for  human  food  or  other- 
wise. But  this  Act  having  been  passed,  information  came 
to  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  inspector  of  nuisances 
that  certain  transactions,  which  seemed  to  be  surrounded 
by  circumstances  of  suspicion  and  to  have  taken  place 
with  a  great  amount  of  secrecy,  were  happening  in  connec- 
tion with  the  defendant's  place  of  business  known  as  the 
Reading  Oharoutery,  and  that  for  some  weeks  or  months 
previous  to  the  day  on  which  this  alleged  offence  was 
committed  large  parcels  of  horse-flesh  were  being  im- 
ported into  Reading  from  Oxford  under  false  names  and 
afterwards  conveyed  to  the  premises  of  the  defendant, 
whose  business  was  of  a  nature  to  lead  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  meat  was  to  be  used  by  him  for  the  purposes  of 
his  business.  These  were  shortly  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  defendant  was  the  occupier  of  a  shed  or  building  in 
which  the  meat  was  found  on  December  20;  he  also 
occupied  36,  King's  Road,  and  adjoining  it  was  the 
Reading  Oharoutery  in  which,  in  addition  to  pork,  bacon, 
and  such  like,  were  sold  a  variety  of  manufactured  articles, 
such  as  sausages,  German  sausages,  ftc. 

Mr.  Besley  said  the  Town  Olerk  ought,  in  fairness  to 
the  defendant,  to  say  that  no  horse-flesh  was  found  at  the 
manufaotozy. 

Mr.  Day  added  that  the  place  where  the  seizure  was 
made  was  between  a  quarter  and  half  a  mile  away  from 
the  manufactory  and  a  little  farther  from  the  shop.  He 
then  called  evidence : — 

Mr.  A.  Wheatley,  veterinary  surgeon,  said  that  on 
December  20,  Dr.  Ashby  and  Mr.  Roberton  called  upon 
him  with  a  view  to  his  examining  some  meat.  He  went 
to  the  defendant's  premises  in  Orts  Road  and  found  the 
meat  was  horse-flesh.  The  defendant  was  present  and 
acknowledged  that  it  was  horse-flesh.  The  defendant 
asked  them  to  go  to  the  manufactory  in  King's  Road,  and 
told  him  the  meat  was^  for  exportation.  He  showed  him 
the  tubs  at  the  factory  into  which  he  said  the  meat  was 
put,  after  being  chopped  up  and  prepared  for  exportation. 
The  tubs  were  fastened  down,  but  the  defendant  said  they 
contained  horse-flesh.  He  said  it  was  used  on  the  table 
for  edible  purposes.  Defendant  made  it  quite  clear  that 
the  meat  was  to  be  exported  and  not  used  here. 

Frank  Smith,  Great  Western  Railway  inspector  at 
Oxford,  said  that  on  December  20  last  two  hampers  were 
•delivered  at  Oxford  Station  addressed  to  36,  £jng*s  Road 
(where  the  defendant  lived)  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Strube. 
They  were  brought  on  Mr.  Hathaway's  horse-slaughtering 
cart.  There  were  labels  on,  but  he  could  not  produce 
them. 

Mr.  Besley  said  he  must  see  the  labels.  He  was  quite 
prepared  to  admit  Strube  was  defendant's  foreman  at 
Orts  Road,  but  they  must  show  that  the  labels  were  put 
on  by  the  instruction  of  the  defendant  before  that  could  be 
evidence  against  him. 

Mr.  Day  said  it  was  impossible  to  produce  the  labels 
aa  they  were  destroyed  immediately  the  consignments 
reached  Reading. 

Witness,  continuinsr    said  the  hampers  were  secured 


by  a  chain  and  padlock  and  were  marked  **  Preserved 
Meat." 

Robert  May,  cab  inspector,  in  the  employ  of  the 
G.W.R.  Company,  Reading,  said  that  on  December  20, 
two  hampers  arrived  by  the  9.42  train  (from  Oxford) 
weighing  10  cwts.  1  qr.  A  man  and  a  lad  in  defendant's 
employ  came  for  them  and  put  them  on  a  pony  van. 
They  were  labelled  "  Mr.  Strube,  36,  King's  Road,** 
and  marked  **  Preserved  Meat."  He  followed  the 
van  to  the  Oits  Road,  to  the  defendant's  premises, 
where  the  baskets  were  deposited.  The  van  came  out 
in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  went  to 
the  shop  in  King's  Road.  The  empty  hampers  were 
subsequently  sent  to  the  station,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Strube,  30,  Gas  Street,  Oxford. 

Cross-examined:  The  hampers  were  not  returned  but 
were  seized,  and  were  sent  back  about  a  fortnight 
afterwards  by  the  defendant's  servants  to  **  Mr.  Hatha- 
way, 30,  Gas  Street,  Oxford." 

D.S.  John  Gamble,  of  the  Berks  Constabulary,  said 
he  saw  the  hampers  arrive.  He  instructed  May  to  follow 
them,  and  he  stationed  himself  in  the  Orts  Road. 
Eventually  he  saw  the  defendant  go  into  the  yard  and 
he  was  quickly  followed  by  the  van  containing  the 
two  hampers.  Witness  then  informed  the  medical 
officer  (Dr.  Ashby)  and  the  inspector  of  nuisances  (Mr. 
W.  H.  Roberton).  He  did  not  hear  the  medical  officer 
or  Mr.  Wheatley  say  the  meat  was  quite  fresh,  nor 
had  it  been  so  stated  that  day.  He  could  not  say  whether 
it  was ;  he  was  not  a  judge  of  horse-flesh.  The  defendant 
sold  sausages,  German  sausages,  saveloys,  &c.,  at  his 
King's  Road  shop. 

Mr.  Wheatley,  re-called,  said  the  meat  was  quite 
fresh. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Tompkins,  an  assistant  in  the 
Town  Clerk's  office,  produced  the  minute  book  showing 
the  appointment  of  ^ir.  Roberton  as  inspector.  His  last 
appointment  held  good  from  June  1887  to  June  1891. 

Gross-examined:  There  had  been  no  appointment  of 
Roberton  since  the  passing  of  the  Regulation  Act  (sale  of 
horse-flesh)  of  June  1889,  as  inspector  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act.     There  was  no  need  for  it. 

Mr.  Besley :  I  differ  from  you  as  to  there  being  no 
appointment  needed. 

Cross-examination  continued:  There  was  no  record 
upon  the  minutes  of  ordering  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Miers.  The  urban  sanitary  authority  did  not  employ 
D.S.  Gamble. 

Re-examined :  He  was  aware  that  he  (the  Town  Clerk) 
was  instructed  to  proceed  in  this  case,  and  that  was  on 
the  minutes.  The  resolution  was  passed  subsequent  to 
December  20. 

William  Henry  Roberton,  inspector  of  nuisances,  said 
that  on  December  20  last  he  received  information  upon 
which  he  applied  for  and  obtained  a  search  warrant  to 
search  the  defendant's  premises,  both  iu  Orts  Road  and 
King's  Road.  He  was  allowed  admission  at  Orts  Road 
stable  premises  without  using  it.  He  there  found  twe 
large  hampers ;  one  was  empty  and  the  other  was  nearly 
full  of  meat,  while  a  quantity  was  also  hung  up  in  a  shed. 
He  saw  the  man  Strube  and  he  said  his  master  had  torn 
the  labels  off.  Mr.  Miers  came  and  admitted  that  the 
meat  was  horse-flesh,  and  that  it  had  been  taken  to 
his  premises  to  be  chopped  and  preserved  for  export  to 
Germany,  where  it  was  to  be  made  into  the  very  best  of 
meat.  Mr.  Wheatley  and  the  medical  officer  subsequently 
condenmed  it  as  horse-flesh,  and  witness  seized  it  under 
the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  the  Act.  He 
brought  it  to  the  police  station,  where  it  was  brought 
before  a  Justice  of  tne  Peace  who  ordered  its  destruction. 
The  flesh  was  cut  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  it  came 
from  the  <<  knackers,"  in  long  strips  without  any  bone. 
Defendant's  assistants  said  it  had  come  from  Mr.  Hath- 
away, of  Oxford. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  (Dr.  Ashby)  also  gave 
evidence  as  to  being  called  and  flnding  the  meat  in  the 
manner  described.  The  meat  was  perfectly  fresh.  There 
was  no  indication  of  any  sale  being  carried  on  on  the 
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premises.  At  the  factory  he  saw  some  tubs  containing 
horse-flesh  (defendant  said  so)  and  that  they  were  to  go 
to  Germany. 

Mr.   Besley,  in  defence,   said  that  the   facts   elicited 
went  to  show  that  a  terrible  mistake  had   been  com- 
mitted  by   Mr.    Simonds   in    ordering  the   meat   to    be 
destroyed  under  the  circumstances.    There   seemed  to 
be  all  through  a  great  misapprehension  of  what  the  law 
was  on  the  subject  of  horse-flesh.     There  was  no  obliga- 
tion to  destroy,  or  feed  dogs  with,  horse-flesh  if  it  were 
perfectly  flt  for  human  food  and  the  sale  of  it  made  under 
the  name  of  horse-flesh  and  at  a  place  where  a  placard 
indicated  that  fact.     It  was  no  crime  to  sell  horse-flesh 
for  human  food,  but  they  must  obey  regulations,  and  it 
appeared  that  these  proceedings  rested  on  the  assumption 
that  because  it  was  horse-flesh  it  was  a  crime  to  sell  it. 
The  Act  of  1889   had  in  no  way  stopped  the  trade  in 
horse-flesh,  but  only  regulated  it — so  that  a  person  ask- 
ing for  steak  might  bo  positive  that  he  had  received  such 
an  article — and  he  was  extremely  glad  that  Mr.  Miers  had 
been  so  candid  as  to  explain  what  the  trade  really  was, 
because  it  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  his  calling  a 
single  witness,  as  there  was  no  dispute  about  the  facts. 
The  real  facts  of  the  case  were  these.    An  order  arrived 
from  Gotba  for  10  cwts.  of  horse-flesh,  dated  December 
17  (Mr.  Besley  handed  in  the  order  and  also  a  translation 
of  the  same).     It  was  posted  at  Gotha  and  arrived  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th.  Defendant  immediately  sent  the  order 
to  Mr.   Hathaway,  who  in  accordance  sent  the  meat  on 
the  20th.   It  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  dried  and  preserved, 
and  it  was  for  this  purpose  it  was  taken  to  Orts  Road. 
He  contended  that   it  was  the  intention  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  merely  to  apply  to  the  food  of  the  people  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  not  to  legislate  for 
the  Geimans  as  to  their  food ;  and  therefore  no  offence 
was  committed  in  sending  it  abroad,  where  it  was  legal  to 
sell  horse-flesh  in  different  names.     The  words  <<  human 
food  "  in  the  Act  meant  that  of  the  people  of  this  country 
for  whom  our  laws  were  made,  and  not  for  that  of  a 
foreigner,   so  long  as  he  ate    it   in    his    own   country. 
Mr.    Besley  contended  that  for    the    purposes    of  the 
Act  the  inspector  and  medical  officer  should  have  been 
reappointed ;  at  present  they  had  no  powers  under  the 
Act.     Mr.  Besley  further  explained  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment,  and    ai^ed   that  the   premises    in    Orts    Road, 
where  the  meat  was    seized,   were    such  as    it  would 
be  unlikely  that  sales  would  take  place ;  that  the  meat 
had  been  taken  there  in  transit  for  preparation  for  human 
food,  not  in  this  country,  but  in  Germany,  was  as  obvious 
as  anything  could  be.     He  contended  there  was  not  a  title 
of  evidence  to  show  any  had  been  exposed  for  sale  or  was 
intended  for  food  in  this  country ;  and  he  felt  it  would  be  a 
great  hardship  to  stop  all  business  of  this  kind  merely  upon 
a  prejudice  that  some  people  did  not  like  to  see  Germans 
flourishing  and  getting  fat  upon  horse-flesh.     Mr.  Besley 
concluded  by  appealing  for  a  dismissal  of  tbe  summons  on 
the  grounds  that  the  officers  were  not  duly  appointed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  Act  applied  only  to 
food  for  home  consumption  and  not  abroad.     He  was  told, 
however,  that  the  Town  Clerk  was  not  a  member  of  either 
branch   of  the  legal  profession,  and   therefore  was  not 
competent  to  deal  with  points  of  law. 

Mr.  Day  contended  that  the  Public  Health  Act  gave 
the  Town  Clerk  full  powers,  and  the  Bench  decided  to 
accept  his  arguments. 

Mr.  Day  then  said  be  did  not  know  whether  the  learned 
counsel  was  really  serious  in  suggesting  that  Germans 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  were  not  human  beings,  and 
he  did  not  for  a  moment  think  the  Bench  would  accept  the 
argument  that  the  words  '*  human  food  *'  were  to  be  limited 
in  any  such  way.  Full  admission  had  been  made  that  the 
meat  was  to  be  used  for  food ;  and  as  to  the  appointment 
of  the  officers,  he  contended  the  medical  officer  and  in- 
spector of  nuisances  were  officers  forming  part  of  the 
permanent  staff  of  the  Borough,  and  did  not  need  any  such 
reappointment. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Bench  said  that  upon  the  facts 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  for  a  conviction.     They  had 


given  very  careful  consideration  to  the  arguments  of  the 
learned  counsel,  but  they  did  not  consider  tbe  officers 
needed  reappointment.  They  imposed  a  fine  of  £5  and 
costs  £1  los.  ;  in  default  of  distress  21  days*  hard  labour. 

Mr.  Besley  said  he  supposed  the  other  summons  would 
be  withdrawn,  to  which  Mr.  Day  consented. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  come  to  their  conclusion 
as  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  of  law.  In  their  opinion  the 
flesh  was  not  for  consumption  abroad  exclusively. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT  (1875).— Sec.  116. 

P1O8  WITH    SWINB  FbVBR. 

At  the  Wigan  Borough  Police  Court,  before  Messrs.  W. 
Roocroft,  and  W.  B.  Johnson,  William  Wilton,  landlord 
of  the  Shamrock  Inn,  Scholes,  was  charged  with  being 
the  owner  of  the  carcases  of  three  pigs  affected  with 
swine  fever,  and  which  were  found  in  a  wash-house  behind- 
the  Black  Swan  Inn,  Scholes,  in  course  of  preparation 
for  sale,  and  intended  for  human  food.  Mr.  A.  Smith,  the 
town  clerk,  prosecuted,  and  the  defendant  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Leggatt,  chief  sanitary  inspector,  said,  about  1.45 
A.M.  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  18,  he  visited  a  wash-house  behind 
the  "  Black  Swan "  Inn,  Scholes.  He  found  three  pig» 
which  had  been  slaughtered  in  the  wash-house.  There 
was  an  eruption  down  the  backs  of  them,  they  were 
poor  and  thin,  and  were  evidently  diseased.  Witness 
then  went  to  Wilton's  house,  and  knocked  him  up,  and 
asked  him  if  the  pigs  behind  the  wash-house  of  the 
"  Black  Swan  "  Inn  were  his.  He  replied  that  they  were. 
He  again  said  yes  in  reply  to  the  question  from  witness 
as  to  whether  all  three  of  them  belonged  to  him.  Defen- 
dant also  admitted  that  he  had  instructed  a  man  named 
Howard  to  slaughter  and  dress  them.  Dr.  Barnish  and 
Mr.  Sayer  afterwards  came  and  examined  the  pigs,  and 
then  witness  seized  the  carcases  and  informed  defendant 
they  were  diseased  and  unfit  for  food.  A  magistrate's 
order  for  destruction  was  obtained.  The  pigs  were 
dressed  and  hung  up  by  the  heels  in  the  usual  way. 

By  Mr.  Wilson :  At  10  o'clock  defendant  told  him  that 
the  pigs  were  not  his,  and  witness  reminded  him  that  it 
was  rather  late  in  the  day  to  say  that.  The  same  day  he 
(Mr.  Wilson)  told  witness  that  the  pigs  were  not  defen- 
dant's, and  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion when  he  said  they  were  there  at  2  o*cloek  in  the 
morning. 

Dr.  Barnish,  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  borough, 
said  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  18,  he  visited  the  wash-house 
named  above  and  saw  the  pigs.  He  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  were  diseased,  and  thought  the  disease  was 
probably  swine  fever.  They  were  untit  for  food.  The 
carcases  were  dressed  and  prepared  in  proper  butcher 
fashion. 

Mr.  Sayer,  veterinary  surgeon,  said  he  examined  the 
pigs  behind  the  Black  Swan  Inn,  Scholes.  From  the 
condition  of  the  carcases  he  saw  they  were  affected  with 
swine  fever.  They  were  unfit  for  food.  When  the  pig» 
were  alive  it  could  be  seen  that  they  were  suffering  from 
tbe  disease. 

Police-constable  Ryan  gave  evidence  as  to  defendant  a 
admission  that  the  pigs  were  his.  At  1  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Feb.  18,  he  discovered  some  men  engaged  in 
dressing  the  pigs.  He  had  to  knock  for  five  minutes 
before  they  would  grant  him  admission  to  the  wash-house. 
Then  information  was  given  to  Mr.  Leggutt. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  had  been  instructed  to  raise  two 
grounds  of  defence  in  answer  to  the  summons.  In  the 
first  place  he  wished  to  prove  that  Wilton  was  not  the 
owner  of  the  pigs,  nor  ever  was  the  owner.  The  people 
who  were  responsible  were  the  owners  of  the  carcases 
or  the  owners  of  the  premises,  and  defendant  was  neither 
of  these.  The  pigs  were  not  intended  for  the  food  of 
man,  and  he  would  bring  witnesses  who  would  state 
that  it  was  decided  that  if  the  carcases  were  not 
fit  for  sale  the  nuisance  inspector  should  be  called  in 
in  the  morning.  Wilton  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  witu 
the  pigs,  which  were  kept  byvMr^.   Taylor,  his  mother- 
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in-law,  who  was  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
action.  The  pigs  were  pnrcbased  from  a  dealer  of  good 
repute,  a  man  who  had  had  a  large  experience  in  such 
matters.  Mrs.  Taylor  noticed  that  the  pigs  were  keeping 
away  from  their  food,  and  called  in  the  dealer,  who  re- 
commended that  they  should  be  killed,  and  she  foolishly 
enough  consented,  and  gave  orders  that  it  should  be 
carried  out,  though  at  what  time,  and  by  whose  men,  she 
did  not  state,  leaving  it  to  a  man  named  Foy,  who  looked 
after  the  pigs  for  her.  After  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Barnish 
and  Mr.  Sayer,  he  could  not  contend  that  the  pigs  were 
fit  for  food,  but  Mrs.  Taylor  did  not  know  that  they  were 
suffering  from  swine  fever,  and  would  never  have  intended 
the  carcases  for  human  food  after  an  examination  on  the 
morning  after  the  killing. 

Catherine  Taylor  said  she  resided  with  her  son-in-law, 
at  the  Shamrock  Inn.  The  three  pigs  kept  in  the  Mill- 
yard  were  hers.  She  bought  them  60m  a  man  named 
Gafferey,  and  they  seemed  to  be  about  three  months  old, 
giving  £2  58.  each  for  them.  They  were  warranted  sound. 
Some  time  since  she  sent  for  Gafferey,  as  the  pigs  were 
not  eating  anything,  and  he  suggested  they  should  be 
killed.  She  consented,  but  did  not  state  any  time  when 
it  should  be  done.  Gafferey  said  if  they  were  not  fit  for 
sale  as  food  they  would  send  for  the  <*  nuisance  man  "  in 
the  morning.  If  Gafferey  had  not  suggested  the  killing 
of  the  pigs  they  would  have  been  killed  as  usual  by  the 
pork  butcher,  who  always  did  it  for  her. 

The  defendant  was  fined  £8  and  costs  for  each  pig, 
amounting  in  all  to  £10  16s.  6d. 

Mr.  Roocroft  said  that  it  was  futile  for  the  corporation 
to  endeavour  to  make  the  town  as  healthy  as  possible 
when  people  of  defendant's  stamp  were  indirectly  attempt- 
ing to  poison  the  people  wholesale.  Both  magistrates 
were  of  opinion  that  the  meat  was  intended  for  the  food 
of  man. 

Oybr-crowdino. 

At  Southwark,  Mr.  Henry  Thomas,  sanitary  inspector 
of  Bermondsey,  attended  to  support  an  adjourned  sum- 
mons issued  against  James  Eaves,  of  1,  Napoleon 
Court,  Abbey  Street,  Bermondsey,  for  infringing  the 
regulations  made  by  the  vestry  for  the  prevention  of 
over-crowding  in  houses  occupied  by  more  than  one 
family.  The  inspector  stated  that  the  house  occupied  by 
the  defendant  was  a  two-roomed  one,  without  any  back 
ventilation.  The  defendant  and  his  wife  and  six  children 
lived  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  first  floor  was  occupied 
by  a  lodger  who  had  a  wife  and  five  children.  The 
deficiency  in  cubic  space  as  required  by  statute  was,  on 
the  ground  floor,  1,269  feet,  and  on  the  flrst  floor, 
541  feet.  The  case  had  been  adjourned  to  give  the 
defendant  time  to  leave  the  premises,  but  he  had  not 
done  so.  Since  the  order  had  been  made  another  child 
had  been  bom,  which  made  the  over-crowdmg  still 
worse.  The  defendant  was  flned  40s.  and  10s.  a  day  for 
the  eight  days  which  had  elapsed  since  the  order  was 
made  on  him  to  abate  the  nuisance. 

George  Etches,  of  48,  West  Lane,  Bermondsey,  was 
also  summoned  by  Mr.  Henry  Thomas,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Bermondsey  Vestry,  for  sub-letting  a  house 
and  not  providing  the  proper  free  air  space  as  re- 
quired by  statute. — The  defendant  did  not  appear,  and 
was  represented  by  his  wife. — Mr.  Thomas  said  he  was 
inspector  to  the  vestry  of  Bermondsey,  and  specially 
appointed  sanitary  officer  for  the  regulation  of  houses  let 
in  lodgings.  He  visited  43,  West  Lane,  occupied  by  the 
defendant.  It  is  a  flve-roomed  house,  in  which  three 
families — 18  pereons  in  all — lived.  The  back  room  on 
the  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the  defendant,  his  wife, 
and  Ave  children,  three  of  whom  were  over  12  years  of 
age,  as  bed-room  and  living  room  combined,  and  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  1,815  cubic  feet  of  free  air  space.  The 
front  room  on  the  first  floor  was  occupied  by  a  man  and 
wife  and  three  children,  with  a  deficiency  of  223  cubic 
feet;  the  top  front  room  by  a  man  and  wife  and  four 
children,  one  above  the  age  of  12,  the  deficiency  being 
728  cubic  feet ;  and  the  back  room  on  the  first  floor  was 
used  as  a  bed-room  by  two  men  and  one  child,  the  defi  - 


oiency  being  166  feet.  The  rent  of  the  house  was  89  per 
week.  — In  answer  to  the  chaise  the  wife  said  she  had  re- 
peatedly given  notice  to  the  lodgers  to  go  out,  but  they 
refused,  and  she  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  her  rent. 
She  called  as  a  witness  her  brother-in-law,  who,  in  reply 
to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Thomas,  said  the  lodgers  had 
been  in  the  house  for  about  10  or  11  months. — Mr. 
Thomas  put  in  the  original  order  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  Local  Qovemment  Board  in  the  London  Gazette 
authorising  vestries  to  put  the  regulations  in  force.  The 
officer  said  the  defendant  continued  to  offend  41  days  after 
being  served  with  a  notice  of  non-compliance  with  the 
regulations. — Mr.  Fenwick  fined  the  defendant  408.  and 
28.  6d.  per  day — £7  48.  in  all,  or  in  default  one  month^s 
imprisonment. 


GONTBAVBNTION   OF  BuiLDIKO    BtE-LAWS. 

At  Wandsworth,  Edward  Palmer,  a  builder,  appeared 
to  answer  a  summons  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Whit- 
field, on  behalf  of  the  Wimbledon  Local  Board,  for  that 
he  did,  in  the  erection  of  a  certain  dwelling  house  in 
Effra  Road,  South  Wimbledon,  neglect  to  cause  the 
whole  ground  surface  of  such  house  to  be  properly 
asphalted  or  covered  with  good  cement  concrete,  ramed 
solid,  at  least  6  inches  thick ;  also  that  he  did  neglect  to 
cause  the  east  flank  wall  of  such  house  to  be  constructed 
of  bricks  not  less  than  8^  inches  in  length,  and  to  be 
properly  bonded  and  solidly  put  together  with  good 
mortar.  Mr.  Whitfleld  mentioned  in  his  opening  address 
that  bats  had  been  freely  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
house,  which  was  situated  near  the  houses  visited  by 
Mr.  Biron,  Q.G.,  who  remarked  that  they  could  easily 
be  demolished  with  the  aid  of  a  toothpick.  Mr.  Cooper, 
an  inspector  of  buildings  in  the  employ  of  the  Board, 
gave  evidence  as  to  the  quality  of  the  mortar  used  and 
the  absence  of  asphalte  or  cement  on  the -surface  of  the 
building.  He  said  he  served  the  defendant  with  a  notice 
requiring  him  to  remedy  the  defects,  and  the  work 
carried  out  subsequently  was  a  little  more  perfect  in  its 
character,  yet  it  was  not  by  any  means  satisfactory.  The 
wall  had  been  pointed  with  good  mortar,  but  the  bricks 
were  put  together  with  inferior  stuff.  Mr.  Farman,  who 
defended,  elicited  from  the  witness  that  he  allowed  nearly 
two  months  to  elapse  before  complaining  to  the  defen- 
dant of  the  character  of  the  mortar.  He  explained  this 
delay  by  stating  that  he  wished  to  see  whether  the 
mortar  would  set  or  not.  The  Magistrate :  Did  it  take 
two  months  to  discover  that?  The  witness:  Nearly 
that  time.  In  answer  to  further  questions,  the  witness 
said  he  would  have  offered  no  objection  to  the  bats  if  the 
mortar  had  been  good.  A  portion  of  the  mortar  was 
produced,  and  the  magistrate,  crumbling  it  with  his 
flngers,  said  it  would  make  excellent  garden  mould. 
Mr.  Santo  Crimp,  surveyor  to  the  Board,  looked  at  the 
mortar  produced,  and  said  it  was  rubbish,  not  mortar  at 
all.  The  Magistrate:  How  much  would  the  defendant 
save  in  using  that  kind  of  mortar?  The  witness: 
About  £7  a  house.  For  the  defence  Mr.  Farman  called 
Mr.  Henry  Vellamy,  a  surveyor,  of  Gheapside,  who  said 
he  had  inspected  the  building  in  the  course  of  its  con- 
struction. As  a  surveyor,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  mortar  used  and  the  formation  of  the  wall.  In  all 
buildings,  he  said,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  bats. 
The  magistrate  said  he  understood  that  bats  were  old 
bricks.  Mr.  Vellafny  remarked  that  old  bricks  were 
often  better  than  new  ones.  His  duty  was  to  see  that 
the  building  was  erected  solidly,  and  not  whether  the 
bye-laws  were  complied  with.  Mr.  Whitfleld  mentioned 
that  he  was  reluctant  to  take  these  proceedings,  but  he 
felt  compelled  to  do  so  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 
In  a  majority  of  the  cases  builders  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Board.  The  magistrate  hoped  that 
the  bye-laws  would  be  always  rigidly  enforced,  and  said 
that  if  the  Board  showed  any  mercy  it  was  invariably 
misconstrued.  He  flned  the  defendant  £5,  with  a 
guinea  costs,  in  respect  to  the  wall,  and  40s.,  together 
with  a  guinea  costs,  for  the  other  matter.    ^-^^'^^ 
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RATOS    ON    ROOKERIES. 

At  the  Thames  Police  Court,  before  Mr.  Lushington, 
Mr.  Corrie  Grant,  barrister,  applied  on  behalf  of  the 
Alansion  House  Council  for  a  summons  under  the  Nuisance 
Removal  Act  of  1855  and  1860.  He  proposed  proceeding 
under  section  13  of  the  Act,  which  gives  a  justice  power 
to  compel  an  owner  to  put  premises  complained  about  in 
proper  repair,  or  to  order  the  closing  of  them  until  the 
defects  complained  about  had  been  remedied.  He  was 
instructed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Steadman,  a  large  builder,  of 
Rectory  Square.  Mile  End,  to  take  a  summons  against 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  Nos.  8,  6,  7, 9,  and  11,  Frimley 
Street,  Mile  End,  for  allowing  these  houses  to  be  in  an 
uninhabitable  condition.  The  houses  were  in  a  very  di- 
lapidated condition.  They  were  cottages  of  two  rooms, 
one  storey  high,  with  only  one  window  to  each  room.  The 
staircase  led  directly  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  room. 
The  rooms  were  low,  the  walls  very  damp  and  dirty,  the 
floor  was  very  bad,  and  foul  air  issued  from  the  drains  to 
the  living  rooms.  The  water-closet  was  in  a  dark  and 
imventilated  portion  of  the  passage,  separated  from  the 
upper  room  by  a  very  thin  pai-tition.  Mr.  Steadman  was 
called,  and  said  the  room  in  question  were  not  fit  for  a  dog 
to  live  in.     Mr.  Lushington  granted  the  summons. 

At  the  Worship  Street  Police  Court  Mr.  Samuel  Betts, 
of  Mare  Street,  Hackney,  appeared  to  a  summons  charg- 
ing him  with  allowing  the  premises  14,  Nant  Street, 
Bethnal  Green,  to  be  damp,  with  imperfect  drainage,  and 
unfit  for  human  habitation. — Mr.  Smith  (RoUit  &  Co.), 
solicitor,  supported  the  summons. — The  complainant,  F. 
J.  Lang,  said  that  he  was  tenant  of  the  house,  the  de- 
fendant being  the  landlord.  Witness  had  a  wife  and  six 
children,  but  had  lost  one  lately.  It  had  had  measles, 
and  after  that  seemed  to  get  a  complaint  in  the  head  and 
died.  Witness  was  behind  with  his  rent,  about  £2  or 
£2  58.,  which  was  through  his  being  out  of  regular  work. 
— Mr.  Tidman,  member  of  the  Council  of  Architects, 
deposed  to  having  visited  the  house.  There  were  two 
rooms,  about  12  feet  square.  The  walls  of  the  room  on 
the  ground  floor  were  damp,  even  close  up  to  the  fireplace. 
The  outhouse  was  only  a  sort  of  shed,  the  tiles  of  which 
had  never  been  pointed.  It  had  a  brick  floor ;  the  rain 
ran  without  a  gutter,  and  the  whole  place  was  very  wet. 
He  found  the  closet  as  described.  The  room  upstairs  he 
also  found  damp,  both  as  to  floor  and  walls.  He  tested 
the  drains  by  a  "ferret,"  and  detected  defects  which 
would  let  out  sewage  efiQuvia.  In  his  opinion  the  house 
was  quite  unfit  for  habitation,  and  could  not  be  made  fit. 
There  were  four  houses  in  that  row,  and  having  visited 
the  others  he  declared  them  unfit  for  workshops. — The 
magistrate  having  asked  if  the  defendant  was  the  owner 
of  all  the  houses,  the  sanitary  inspector  of  the  parish  was 
called. — Mr.  Weston  said  that  he  had  been  visiting  the 
place  for  the  last  two  years,  and  had  taken  proceedings 
consequent  on  work  not  being  done  after  notice  served  in 
April  1887.  The  defendant  was  the  person  proceeded 
against,  but  witness  understood  he  was  agent  for  the 
owners,  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company.  In 
November  1888,  on  visiting  the  houses  again,  he  found 
they  had  returned  to  the  same  bad  condition,  and  served 
another  notice,  tjie  premises  being  again  '*  patched  up." 
He  considered  that  they  were  not  fit  for  habitation  now, 
and  wished  to  say  that  if  the  magistrate  made  an  order 
to  close  the  house  under  consideration  he  (the  inspector) 
would  serve  notices  to  close  the  others. — Mr.  Williams 
supposed  the  vestry  had  woke  up  at  last. — The  inspector 
said  it  was  not  that  he  had  been  visiting  the  place  during 
two  years,  but  there  were  80,000  houses  in  his  district, 
and  he  could  not  do  more. — Mr.  Williams  repeated  what 
he  had  formerly  said— t.c.  that  the  responsibility  rested 
on  the  vestry  for  not  having  proper  inspection.  He  had 
been  told  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  parish  that  it  was 
no  good  attempting  to  get  the  vestry  to  move,  and  he  ex* 
pressed  then  his  opinion  of  the  matter,  but  no  notice 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  of  his  remarks.  He  wished  j 
to  know  if  it  had  been  decided  to  take  steps  to  close  the 
other  houses? — Mr.  Weston  said  he  was  authorised  to 


say  it  would  be  done. — Replying  to  the  magistrate,  the 
defendant,  who  said  he  had  done  a  good  deal  to  the 
house,  denied  that  he  was  agent  to  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company,  thoogh  they  were  the  owners.  He 
said  he  ''farmed"  the  houses  from  them.  They  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  the  places.  He  thought  he  held  lOO 
houses  under  the  Company,  paying  them  a  lump  sum, 
and  he  had  been  doing  so  smce  1868.— Mr.  Williams 
thought  he  made  a  very  good  thing  of  it. — The  defendant 
admitted  he  made  a  little  by  them,  but  had  to  work  hard 
to  do  it. — Mr.  Williams  wished  to  know  how  the  Com- 
pany became  possessed  of  the  houses.  —  Defendant 
supposed  that  they  were  part  of  the  property  which  had 
originally  to  be  taken  for  the  railway,  but  were  what  was 

known  as  surplus  lands The  Magistrate :  Then  the  fact 

is  that  they  are  houses  bought  to  be  pulled  down  for  the 
railway,  but  instead  of  being  pulled  down  these  rotten 
houses  are  let  out  to  the  middleman  (like  you  defendant), 
and  you  farm  them  out  to  the  poor. — Mr.  Smith  said  he 
understood  from  the  sanitary  inspector  the  defendant  was 
summoned  on  an  average  three  or  four  times  a  year. — The 
Magistrate  asked  what  was  the  rent  of  this  place,  and 
being  told  5s.  a  week  asked  the  defendant  what  he  paid 
the  Company.  The  defendant  said  he  could  not  tell  with- 
out examining  his  books,  but  he  thought  about  3b.  6d. 
for  each  house.  Mrs.  Lang  was  called  to  prore 
complaints  to  the  defendant  of  the  state  of  the  house 
within  the  past  three  months,  and  Dr.  Gretton  deposed  to 
inspecting  the  premises,  which  he  found  damp  and  unfit 
for  habitation. — Mr.  Williams  said  he  had  no  doubt  the 
promises  ought  to  be  closed,  and  should  make  an  order 
to  that  effect. — Mr.  Smith  asked  for  costs,  and  Mr. 
Williams  ordered  defendant  to  pay  £2  2s.  costs. 

At  Worship  Street  a  number  of  summonses  taken  out 
against  owners  of  property  in  the  district  for  allowing 
nuisances  to  exist  on  their  premises  by  reason  of  imper- 
fect water  supply,  stopped  drains,  damp  walls,  lack  of 
proper  ventilation,  &c.,  came  on  for  hearing,  the  com- 
plainapts  being  in  some  of  the  cases  *'  inhabitants  "  of  the 
premises,  and  in  other  oases  the  sanitary  authorities  of 
the  parishes.  These  were  represented  by  Mr.  Enoch 
Walker,  vestry  clerk  for  Shoreditch,  and  Mr.  Moss, 
vestry  clerk,  and  Dr.  Paddock  Bate,  medical  officer  for 
Bethnal  Green.  Mr.  Smith  represented  the  Fair  Rents 
League,  and  Mr.  Geoghegan  appeared  for  some  of  the 
owners  of  premises,  Mr.  Ogle  representing  the  lessee. 
There  were  44  sunmionses  taken  out  by  the  parishes  in 
respect  of  houses  owned  by  a  Mrs.  Watkin,  and  leased  to 
a  Mr.  Chambers.  In  respect  of  four  out  of  the  number, 
Mr.  Smith  said  the  <<  inhabitants "  complained.  Mr. 
Ogle  explained  that  Chambers  ceased  to  be  lessee  at 
Michaelmas  last,  and  he  was  therefore  dismissed  from  the 
summonses,  his  costs  being  granted  him  against  the  Fair 
Rents  League.  Mr.  Moss,  for  Bethnal  Green  parish,  said 
the  houses  were  in  a  dreadful  state,  and  it  was  sought  to 
close  the  whole  44,  which  were  situated  in  Newling  Street, 
Chambord  Street,  Ducal  Street,  and  Gossett  Streetr 
Bethnal  Green.  Mr.  Geoghegan  agreed  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  close  the  places,  and  his  clients,  the  freeholders, 
as  fast  as  they  could/get  rid  of  the  tenants,  were  boarding- 
up  the  entrances.  He  agreed  to  orders  to  close,  and, 
after  a  discussion,  Mr.  Bushby  made  an  order  in  respect 
of  the  whole  of  the  houses,  the  owners  to  reimburse  the 
parish  16s.  costs. 

James  Augustus  Stainer,  a  house  decorator  and  builder, 
of  194,  High  Street,  Borough,  appeared  to  summonses 
taken  out  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Thomas,  sanitary  inspector  to  the 
vestry  of  Bermondsey,  against  him  as  the  owner  of  nine 
houses  in  Ebenezer  Row,  Bermondsey,  which  were  in  such 
a  state  as  to  be  a  nuisance,  injurious  to  health,  and  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  for  having  failed  to  comply  ^ith 
notices  served  on  him  requiring  him  to  place  such  houses 
in  a  sanitary  condition. — Mr.  Thomas  stated  that  he  in- 
spected the  houses  on  November  21,  and  finding  them 
totally  unfit  for  habitation  he  served  the  defendant  with 
notices.  Little  or  nothing  having  been  done,  he  now- 
applied  for  an  order  for  closing  the  houses. — The  defen- 
dant said   he  would  consent  to    an  order,  but  on  the 
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understandiiig  that  Mr.  Thomas  pat  no  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  his  reopening  the  houses  when  the  repairs  re- 
quired by  the  yestry  had  been  carried  out. — Mr.  Thomas 
said^  that  when  an  order  was  made  by  the  Court  for  the 
closing  of  such  houses  the  matter  was  out  of  his  hands. 
The  defendant  must  apply  to  the  Court  to  get  the  order 
set  aside,  and  the  magistrate  being  satisfied  could  remove 
the  closing  order. — The  defendant  said  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  the  tenants  out,  and  when  he  applied 
to  the  Court  Mr.  Fonwick,  the  sitting  magistrate,  told  him 
that  he  must  not  take  the  roof  off  whilst  the  tenants  were 
in  the  house. — In  the  end  Mr.  Slade  made  an  order  that 
the  houses  were  to  be  closed  in  21  days,  and  not  to  be 
reopened  until  rendered  fit  for  habitation. 

Mrs.  Harrison  appeared  in  answer  to  a  summons  taken 
out  by  the  sanitary  inspector  of  St.  Olave's  Southwark, 
charging  her  as  the  owner  of  No.  13,  Noah's  Ark  Alley, 
Bankside,  with  failing  to  comply  with  notice  served  on 
her  under  the  Sanitary  Act,  requiring  the  premises  to  be 
put  into  proper  sanitary  repair.— Mr.  Fenwick  imposed  a 
fine  of  £12  on  the  defendant,  or  21  days  in  default. 

At  Southwark,  Frederick  Cousins,  10,  Yubery  Road, 
Holloway,  attended  in  answer  to  a  summons  issued  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Anscombe,  sanitary  inspector  of  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  Southwark,  against  the  owner  of  seven  houses 
in  Little  Turner  Street,  Tabard  Street,  Borough,  calling 
on  him  to  show  cause  why  the  premises  should  not  be 
closed  on  the  ground  that  they  were  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  sanitary 
inspector,  which  was  supported  by  Dr.  Waterworth,  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  parish,  that  the  houses 
were  in  a  most  filthy  and  dilapidated  condition.  The 
walls  were  damp  and  the  floors  were  rotten,  and  the 
ventilation  very  defective.  The  houses,  which  are  held 
on  lease  from  the  Bridgehouse  Estates  Committee  of  the 
City  Corporation,  were  stated  to  be  wretched  little  dens 
of  two  rooms,  the  lower  room  being  in  reality  an  under- 
ground cellar.  In  consequence  of  the  dampness  pre- 
vailing in  these  cellars  all  the  members  of  the. family 
were  conapelled  to  sleep  in  the  upper  rooms,  and  this  led 
to  excessive  over-crowding.  In  one  house,  the  inspector 
found  a  man  and  wife,  with  five  children,  occupying  the 
same  sleeping  apartment,  with  a  cubic  space  of  only 
600  ft.,  instead  of  1,360  ft.  as  required  by  statute.  In 
another  instance  a  family  of  six  occupied  the  same  bed- 
roonL  The  defendant  denied  that  the  houses  were  in 
such  a  bad  condition  as  represented,  and  Mr.  Slade 
adjourned  the  case  in  order  to  make  a  personal  inspection, 
of  the  property.  Eventually  he  ordered  one  of  the  houses 
to  be  closed  and  adjourned  the  other  cases  for  four  weeks 
to  give  the  owner  time  to  execute  the  necessary  sanitary 
repairs. 

At  the  Marlborough  Street  Police  Court,  Mr.  Salte- 
waite,  of  Little  Goodge  Street,  was  summoned  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Davis,  a  member  of  the  London  County  Council, 
for  allowing  a  room  or  celUr  to  be  occupied  at  13,  Gresse 
Street,  contrary  to  Act  of  Parliament  Mr.  Bowen, 
barrister,  prosecuted;  and  Mr.  Ricketts,  solicitor,  ap- 
peared for  the  defence.  Mr.  Davis  said  that  the  room  in 
question  was  occupied  by  Sarah  Arthurs,  her  sister, 
grown-up  daughters,  and  a  baby.  Its  dimensions  were 
not  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  it  being  9  ft.  1  in.  in  length,  7  ft.  7  in.  wide, 
and  6  ft.  8  in.  high.  It  was  infested  with  rats,  which 
gnawed  the  stockings  of  the  occupants  at  night-time. 
Mr.  Hannay  imposed  a  fine  of  208.  with  three  guineas 
costs,  remarking  that,  as  public  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  matter,  perhaps  in  future  the  local  authorities 
would  take  up  such  cases  with  more  alacrity. 


Lead-Poisoning  fbom  Wateb  Supplies. — Reports  of 
officers  of  health  show  that  lead-poisoning  from  water 
supplies  is  lai^gely  on  the  increase.  Numerous  cases  have 
been  reported  at  Huddersfield,  Sheffield,  Bacup,  Dron- 
field,  and  Mirfield.  At  Mirfield  no  fewer  than  47  cases 
occurred  last  year 
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Diphtheria. — Mr.  Spear*s  Report  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  upon  the  Prevalence  of  Diphtheria  and 
Group  in  the  Registration  Sub-District  of  Ponty- 
pridd, and  upon  the  Sanitary  Condition  and  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Sanitary  Areas  therein  contained.  Feb. 
1890.     (No.  61)   lid. 

Bills. 

Architects*  Registration,     (Noble) Id. 

Beer  Adulteration,     (Sir  E.  Birkbeck) Id. 

Burials.     (Osborne  Morgan) 2d 

Contagious  Diseases  (Ammals).     (Boord)    Id. 

Infant  Lije  Protection.     (Government)    Id. 

Infectious  Disease  Prevention.     (Knowles) Id. 

Metropolis  Water.     (O.V.Morgan) Id. 

Public  Health  Acts  Amendment.     (F.  S.  Powell)    ...  3d. 
Urban  Scmitary  Authorities.     Further  Powers.    (H. 

Fowler)  2d. 

♦ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Audi  alteram  partem. 

[Att  cornrnvnioaiions  mutt  hear  the  signature  of  the  writers,  though 
not  neceeaarily  for  publication.'] 

INCREASED   TESTS  AND  QUALIFICATIONS   FOR 

THE  OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  OF  NUISANCES. 
I  HAVE  read  from  time  to  time  the  various  papers  which 
have  been  given  and  the  discussions  which  have  ensued 
on  adding  severer  tests  of  examination  to  candidates  for 
the  office  of  inspector  of  nuisances. 

I  fully  admit  that  the  Sanitary  Institute  should,  and 
doubtless  will,  make  those  examinations  of  increased 
value  by  requiring  candidates  to  be  possessed  of  a  better 
knowledge  of  constructional  work  as  connected  with 
human  habitations,  sewerage,  and  water  supplies ;  but  there 
is  a  great  danger  that  in  the  present  agitation  on  this 
subject  inspectors  are  out-leaping  themselves.  Moreover, 
there  is  just  a  suspicion  that  their  motives  may  be  ques- 
tioned as  to  whether  they  are  quite  so  disinterested  and 
self-devoted  as  appears  on  the  surface. 

In  every  trade  and  profession  there  are  individuals  who, 
having  themselves  climbed  the  ladder,  become  afterwards 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  and  would  fain  cut 
ofif  the  rungs  by  which  they  did  themselves  ascend. 

By  all  moans  let  us  go  forward,  but  the  exacting  tests 
which  have  been  suggested  savour,  it  is  feared,  too  much 
of  arriere  pens^e. 

I  would  instance  particularly  the  suggestion  that 
"  candidates  for  the  first  grade  of  the  inspectors  exami- 
nation should  possess  a  knowledge  of  building  construction 
equal  to  that  required  to  obtain  a  first-class  elementary 
certificate  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department " ;  and  in  the 
second  grade,  among  other  things,  that  *'  his  knowledge 
of  building  construction  should  be  equal  to  that  required 
to  obtain  a  first-class  advanced  certificate  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department." 

One  would  wish  to  know  how  many  existing  inspectors 
have  obtained  the  first-class  advanced  certificate  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  how  many  could 
obtain  it. 

There  are  even  few  architects  who,  without  considerable 
<*  cramming,**  in  addition  to  their  every-day  experience, 
could  pull  through  such  a  thorough  examination  as  this. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
inspectors  know  what  is  contained  in  the  syllabus  and 
examination  papers  for  building  construction  in  the  series 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? 

Let  us  act  honestly  and  fairly.  If  it  be  a  sine  qua  non 
that  all  existing  inspectors  must  submit  themselves  to  the 
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examination  suggested,  then  the  Sanitary  Institute  will  no 
doubt  comply  with  most  of  the  propositions,  and  the 
public  will  admire  the  self-devotion  of  the  inspectors  at 
large.  If  on  the  contrary,  then  a  via  media  must  be 
found,  and  I  would  suggest,  as  one  having  had  a  fair 
amount  of  experience  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
examinations,  and  as  a  certificated  surveyor  and  also 
inspector  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  that  a  knowledge  of 
building  construction,  equal  to  that  required  to  obtain  a 
pass  certificate  in  the  elementary  stage  and  advanced  stage 
for  the  first  and  second  grade  of  inspectors  respectively, 
is  a  fairly  high  standard  under  conditions  which  the 
inspector  of  nuisances  will  have  to  labour  with  existing 
Acts  for  many  years  to  come. 

G.  G.  Smith,  M.  San.  Inst., 

Surveyor  and  Inspector. 
Skipton,  Jan.  24, 1890. 


OVER-GROWDED  GEMETERIES 
Kindly  permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  the  following  specific  sanitary  reforms  advocated  by 
the  Ghurch  of  England  Burial  Reform  Association : — 

1.  The  adoption  of  every  necessary  sanitary  precaution 
in  the  interests  of  the  living,  instead  of  paying  inordinate 
(or  too  little)  regard  to  the  dead  body.  The  rubric  in  the 
Burial  Service,  *'  The  priest  and  clerks  meeting  the  corpse 
and  going  before  it  either  into  the  church  or  towards  the 
grave f**  allows  the  body  to  be  carried  direct  to  its  burial 
when  there  is  danger  of  infection.  All  other  necessary 
sanitary  precautions  should  be  adopted.  When  the  pre- 
sence of  infectious  germs  is  suspected,  some  chemical 
compound,  capable  of  destroying  such  germs,  should  be 

5 laced  in  the  coffin,  and  around  the  cofiin  in  the  grave, 
[oumers  are  not  to  do  anything,  or  leave  anything  un- 
done, imperilling  their  own  bodily  welfare,  or  that  of  the 
community. 

2.  Burial  as  soon  as,  and  not  before,  decomposition  has 
been  declared  by  competent  authority  to  have  sent  in,  instead 
of  undue  retention  of  the  body  above  ground.  Timely  in- 
terment tends  to  preserve  in  the  minds  of  the  relatives  a 
happy  recollection  of  the  peace  and  beauty  which  mark 
the  features  of  the  recently  dead. 

3.  The  use  of  a  readily-perishable,  inexpensive  coffin,  oj 
hardened  pulp  or  the  like,  instead  of  a  heavy,  costly  coffin, 
of  durable  wood  or  metal.  The  body  should  be  buried  in 
as  close  contact  with  the  earth  itself  as  circumstances, 
reverence,  and  decency  permit,  and  at  such  a  depth  that 
the  air,  descending  through  the  earth  above,  may  exer- 
cise upon  the  body  its  purifying  and  disintegrating  action. 
When  death  has  arisen  from  an  infectious  disease,  excep- 
tional measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  liberation 
of  infectious  germs. 

4.  Proper  sanitary  burial  in  earth  sufficient  and  of  a 
nature  to  effect  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  instead  of  im- 
perfect, insanitary  burial  in  a  durable  coffin  in  a'vault, 
bricked  grave,  or  already  crowded  pit.  The  rubrics, 
^*  While  the  body  is  made  ready  to  be  laid  into  the  earth," 
and  <<  While  the  earth  is  being  cast  upon  the  body  by  some 
standing  by,**  seem  to  indicate  that  the  body  is  to  be  sur- 
rounded and  covered  with  earth.  *' Earth  to  earth** 
burial,  accompanied  by  every  proper  sanitary  precaution, 
is  the  safest  mode  of  burying  the  dead ;  and  if  the  co£Sn 
be  of  a  perishable  nature,  if  the  soil  be  dry  and  porous, 
if  the  graves  be  not  too  crowded,  the  dead  are  resolved 
in  from  three  to  seven  years  with  the  smallest  risk  of 
injury  to  the  living. 

F.  Lawhbngb, 
Westow  Vicarage,  Tork.  Hon.  Sec. 


LEGTURES  FOR  SANITARY  INSPEGTORS  AT 
THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE. 
Thb  above  course  of  lectures,  as  annoimced  in  your 
columns  will,  no  doubt,  prove  an  instructive  one,  although 
I,  for  one,  consider  that  the  course  should  not  have  been 
restricted  to  the  instruction  and  the  special  benefit  of 
sanitary  inspectors. 


The  course  should,  in  my  opinion,  have  had  a  more 
extended  application,  so  as  to  include  medical  officers  of 
health  and  others  of  our  oo-workers,  who  play  such  an 
important  part  in  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  urban  and 
rural  sanitary  districts. 

The  time  has  passed  when  any  one  section  of  "  health 
officers  "  can  be  considered  as  being  the  only  persons  in 
the  community  who  care  about  the  public  health,  or 
know  what  ought  to  be  done  to  secure  it ;  although  many 
of  these  superior  officers  may  think  well  to  lecture  us 
from  time  to  time,  as  if  a  special  gift  of  sanitary  adminis- 
tration had  been  acquired  by  or  vouchsafed  to  them  alone. 

Gov  entry,  Frederic  Booker, 

February  10, 1890.  Sanitary  Inspector. 


PUBLIG  HEALTH  AGT,  1876.— A  GOW  UNFIT 
FOR  FOOD. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  cannot  claim  to  be  the  first 
inspector  to  seize  a  live  animal  as  unfit  for  food  and 
obtain  a  conviction  for  its  exposure  for  sale  as  food,  as  it 
has  been  a  common  practice  to  seize  them  alive  and  obtain 
convictions  in  several  large  towns,  as  Nottingham,  for 
instance. 

I  think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  your  readers 
if  such  cases  were  sent  to  you  for  publication  and  com- 
ment on  any  special  point  of  interest  or  law. 

W.  Wilkinson, 
Ghief  Sanitary  Inspector,  Derby. 


DEFEGTS   IN   THE   PUBLIC   HEALTH    ACT,  1875. 

The  article  in  your  last  issue  upon  "  Defects  in  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1876,"  is  itself  full  of  errors ;  will  yon 
kindly  permit  me,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  point  ont  a 
few  of  them. 

Section  19. — The  writer  of  the  article  states  that  this 
section  gives  no  power  of  entry  on  private  lands  traversed 
by  a  public  sewer.  Sections  305,306  give  full  powers  for 
all  lawful  purposes. 

Section  28. — Tho  writer  seems  to  infer  that  this  section 
cannot  be  worked  in  rural  districts  having  no  surveyor. 
This  is  incorrect.  All  districts  employ  an  inspector.  The 
inspector  is  legally  competent  to  do  any  act  the  law  re- 
quires of  a  surveyor  (in  a  rural  district),  and  I,  in 
common  with  many  other  inspectors,  hold  that  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  he  should  not  be  professionally 
competent  to  supervise  house  drainage. 

On  the  question  of  legal  competency  see  defhiition  of 
«  surveyor,'*  section  4 ;  see  also  section  191  ;  also  clause 
18  of  Art.  17  of  the  General  Order  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  dated  November  11,  1872,  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  section  last  quoted. 

Doubtless  incompetent  persons  are  appointed  to  the 
office  of  surveyor,  but  this  is  a  question  of  defective 
administration,  and  not  of  defective  law. 

Section  62. — It  is  true  that  this  section  fails  to  meet  the 
case  of  a  house  in  an  urban  district  Isolated  from  the 
water  mains,  but  the  urban  authority  have  their  remedy 
nevertheless.  The  writer  of  the  article  appears  to  have 
read  the  Water  Act,  1878,  but  has  ovtrlooked  section  11. 

Section  70. — It  is  not  correct  that  the  procedure  under 
this  section  is  more  dilatory  than  that  for  abatement 
of  nuisance  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  prompt.  At  least 
two  meetings  of  the  authority  must  be  held  before  legal 
proceedings  can  be  taken  for  the  abatement  of  nuisance, 
which  generally  means  a  delay  of  a  month  certain,  and 
possibly  27  days  of  another. 

Section  70  does  not  require  the  service  of  notice,  hence 
there  is  a  clear  gain  and  saving  of  time  of  the  space 
between  two  meetings  of  the  board. 

It  cannot  be  fairly  charged  as  a  defect  against  thia 
section  that  it  does  not  take  cognizance  of  the  bacillos  of 
enteritis. 

The  section  provides  that  when  proof  can  be  given  that 
the  water  of  a  well  has  poisoned  anyonaJMb^l  be  so 
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dealt  with  so  that  no  one  else  shall  ran  the  risk  of  being 
poisoned,  and  it  does  not  profess  to  provide,  as  the  Scotch 
law  does,  against  danger  to  health  in  the  first  instance. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  with  certainty  that  water 
has  poisoned  a  person,  it  is  still  more  difficolt  to  prove 
that  it  is  likely  to  do  so.  Scientific  men  are  hopelessly 
at  variance  as  to  what  does  and  does  not  make  a  water 
dangerous  to  health.    Science  is  at  fault,  and  not  the  law. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  your  readers  if  some  of 
oar  friends  in  Scotland  would  tell  us  how  their  Act  works 
In  this  respect. 

The  working  0/ sections  38  and  62. 

The  writer  gives  his  opinion  that  the  administration  of 
these  and  some  other  sections  unnamed  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  surveyor  to  the  inspector,  but  gives  no 
reasons.  Most  inspectors  will  be  quite  prepared  to  agree 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  making  of  the  transfers 
referred  to,  and  also  for  other  sweeping  alterations  of  the 
law  affecting  the  duties  of  surveyor  and  inspector  re- 
spectively ;  and  among  other  changes  the  repeal  of  the 
first  portion  of  Bdction  192. 

John  Houohtoh, 

King's  Heath,  Inspector. 

Birmingham. 


ERRATUM. 


The  illustration  used  for  Answer  to  Question  6  of  the 
Examination  for  Sanitary  Inspector*s  Certificate,  page 
409,  Sahitabt  Record,  Feb.  15,  should  have  been  1&. 
Buchan's  tiap,  as  figured  below. 


The  one  figured  is  not,  we  are  Informed,  in  use  in  Scot- 
land. 


SANITARY   JOTTINGS. 


Messrs.  Baird,  Thompson  &  Co.,  ventilating,  sanitary, 
heating,  and  lighting  engineers,  of  London  and  Glasgow, 
have  opened  new  show-rooms  at  165,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  B.O. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  approve  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Joseph  Henry  Brady,  Esq.  (Colonial  Engineer 
and  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  Colony  of  the  Qambia),  to  be 
Colonial  Engineer  and  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  Island  of 
Barbadoes. 

Major  Tulloch,  R.E.,  has  been  at  Gibraltar,  in- 
specting the  system  of  sewerage.  He  was  sent  out  by 
the  Colonial  Office  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  repre- 
sentations made  by  naval  and  military  authorities  of 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  drainage. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  has  sanctioned  the 
appointment  of  a  Consulting  Sanitary  Engineer  to  the 
Government  of  Madras,  at  a  salary  of  Rs.  1,000,  rising  to 
Rs.  1,800.  Mr.  J.  A.  Jones,  Engineer  to  the  Madras 
Municipality,  will  be  the  first  to  hold  the  office. 

MAnrTEVAMOB  or  Roads. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Rix  in  the  chair,  a  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Urban  Smith,  C.E. ,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  ''Maintenance  of  Roads  in  Rural  Districts."  A  long 
discussion  followed  the  reading  ^f  the  paper. 


PBB8Ein*ATiON. — Mr.  Joseph  Lindley,  one  of  the  sani- 
tary inspectors  for  Leeds,  was  presented  by  the  sanitary 
officers  on  February  18  with  a  beautiful  inlaid  marble 
timepiece,  as  a  token  of  esteem,  upon  his  leaving  the  de- 
partment, after  fifteen  years'  service,  he  being  appointed 
sanitary  inspector  for  Batley.  Mr.  Chief  Inspector  J. 
Newhouse  made  the  presentation,  supported  by  Dr.  J.  S. 
Cameron,  medical  officer  of  health,  and  other  officials, 
each  of  whom  spoke  in  high  terms  of  Mr.  Lindley,  and 
wished  him  all  success  in  his  new  position. 

The  following  story  now  going  the  roimds,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  Mr.  Spurgeon*s  ready  wit: — A  gentleman 
who  had  amassed  a  big  fortune  in  the  erection  of  jerry- 
built  villas  and  "  eligible  family  residences,"  on  retiring 
from  business  built  for  himself  a  splendid  mansion  in  a 
suburban  district,  and  being  dubious  as  to  a  fitting  name 
for  it,  wrote  to  the  famous  preacher  for  advice.  When 
the  answer  came  it  was  to  the  effect  that,  after  very  care- 
ful consideration,  Mr.  Spurgeon  could  think  of  no  other 
name  than  IMin  robin. 

Where  to  qbt  Pure  Milk.. — ^At  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Derbyshire  Dairy  Farmers'  Association  at 
Derby,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  principle  that  they  must 
have  their  own  hands  clean  before  they  approached  any 
tribunal  for  self -protect  ion,  that  any  member  who  shall 
adolterate  his  milk,  abstract  the  cream,  or  in  any  way 
tamper  with  the  same,  shall  (if  the  committee  think 
necessary)  be  expelled  from  the  Association  forthwith, 
and  any  benefits  to  which  such  member  would  have  been 
entitled  before  or  after  be  forfeited.  This  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  added  to  the  Association's  rules 

Sanitation  in  Huddersfibld.  —  Dr.  Spottiswoode 
Cameron  has  observed  that  the  diminution  in  the  Hudders- 
field  death-rate  from  diarrhcsa  during  the  last  few  years 
has  been  in  direct  proportion  to  the  diligence  with  which 
the  hose-pipe  has  been  used.  A  study  of  the  meteoro- 
logical returns  indicates  that  there  has  been  a  causal 
connection  between  certain  atmospheric  conditions  and 
the  prevalence  of  measles;  and  Dr  Cameron  has  been 
considering  how,  so  far  as  the  courts  and  alleys  are  con- 
cerned, the  good  sanitary  services  rendered  by  the  **  use- 
ful trouble  of  the  rain  "  may  be  imitated  artificially  when 
requisite. 

National  Health  Society. — An  interesting  course  of 
lectures  on  **  First  Aid  to  Injured  "  has  commenced  at  7, 
St.  James's  Square,  S.W.,  kindly  lent  by  Lady  Egerton 
of  Tatton  for  this  purpose.  At  the  first  lecture,  which 
was  attended  by  a  distinguished  audience,  the  lecturer, 
Mr.  Owen  Lankester,  was  very  clear  and  lucid  in  his  ex- 
planations. The  lecture  was  fuUy  illustrated  by  diagrams, 
models,  a  human  skeleton,  and  a  boy  for  the  practising  of 
bandaging,  Ao.  These  lectures  will  be  continued  every 
Tuesday  until  April  1.  The  proceeds  are  used  for  giving 
free  lectures  of  sanitary  matters  amongst  the  poor,  for 
which  application  should  be  made  to  the  secretary,  44, 
Berners  Street,  W. 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 


THE  SANITABY  INSTITUTE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  CouBcil,  held  on  February  la.  Sir  Douglas 
Oaltoa,  E.C.B.,  F.B.S..  in  the  chair,  an  invitation  was  reoeived 
from  the  Town  Council  of  Brighton  inviting  the  Institute  to 
hold  its  Annual  Congress  and  £zhlbition  in  that  town  in  the 
autumn,  which  invitation  has  been  accepted. 

Three  fellows  and  i  j  assocdates  were  elected.  Amongst  the 
fellows  recently  elected  have  been  the  following  members  ef  the 
modioalprofession :— Sir  William  Guyer  Hunter,  K.C.M.O.,  M.P., 
M.D.;  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  M.B.;  Sir  William  Bowman ;  Dr. 
Bushell  Annlngson ;  Wm.  Armistead,  Esq.,  M.B. :  Dr.  A.  T. 
Brett ;  Dr.  I.  H.  £.  Brook;  Dr.  W.  J.  Collins:  Dr.  C.  Harrison; 
Dr.  B.  W.  Hope ;  W.  Iliffe,  Esq.,  M.B.C.S. ;  Shirley  F.  Mur^y, 
Esa.,  M.B.C.S.;  Charles  E.  Pawet,  Esq.,  M.B.C  S.;  Dr.  T.  Hali 
Bedwood;  Dr.  J.  B.  Busseli,  LL.D.;  Dr.  E.  C.  Seaton;  Dr.  A. 
Hill;  Dr.  J.  W.  Taylor.  J.P.;  Dr.  J.  8.  Taylor;  Dr.  B.  W. 
Walford;  Dr.  W.  Fearoe.         uiym^eu  uy  ^%^-"  >^  v^' -x  i.  w 
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THE  SANITAEY  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting:  of  the  Members  of  the  Sanitary 
Assurance  Association,  held  on  February  17,  1800,  at  the  offices. 
No.  St  Argyll  Place,  W.,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  K.C.S.I.,  F.B.S.,  in 
the  chair,  Mr.  Joseph  Hadley.  Secretaiy,  read  the  Annual 
Report.  It  referred  to  the  work  of  the  Council  in  promoting 
the  Sanitary  Begistration  of  Building  Bill,  to  the  lectures  given 
by  Members  of  the  Council  on  sanitary  subjecte,  and  special 
reference  was  made  to  the  disclosure  of  serious  sanitary  defects 
n  Board  Schools  and  Clergy  Houses  which  had  been  insi>ected  by 
the  Association  during  the  past  year. 

The  report  concluded  as  follows  :—*' Though  the  important 
bearing  of  the  work  of  the  Association  on  the  public  health  is 
not  yet  fully  appreciated  by  the  general  pubhc,  the  financial 
statement  for  the  past  year  proves  that  the  Association  is  making 
progress,  and  that  after  nine  years'  experience,  its  work  con* 
tinues  to  be  appreciated.  The  income  for  the  year  was 
£398  8s.  lod. ;  and  after  meeting  all  liabilities,  a  balance  is 
carried  forward." 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  Beport,  and  said 
that  the  more  be  saw  of  the  work  of  the  Association,  and  the 
need  for  sanitary  improvement,  the  more  was  he  interested  in  its 
progress,  and  he  expressed  a  hope  that  not  only  might  this  Asso- 
ciation prosper,  but  that  others  might  be  formed,  so  great  was 
the  work  to  be  done.  Alderman  Sir  Vincent  Kennett  Barrington 
seconded  the  adoption  of  the  Beport,  which  was  passed 
unanimously. 

General  Bume,  C.B.,  and  Dr.  Danford  Thomas  were  re-elected 
members  of  the  Executive  Council;  and  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  and 
Professor  T.  Boger  Smith,  F.B.I.B.A.,  were  re-elected  President 
nd  Vice-President  respectively. 


INTEBNATIONAL  CONGBESS  OF  HYGIENE. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  received  a  deputation  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  February  18,  to  discuss  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
the  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography 
to  be  held  in  London  in  1891.  The  deputation  consisted  of  Sir 
Douglas  Galton,  K.C.B.,  Professor  Coriield,  Dr.  E.  D.  Mapother, 
and  Messrs.  F.  D.  Mocatta,  Shirley,  F.  Murphy,  David  Schloss, 
and  E.  White  Wallis. 

Sir  Douglas  Galton  pointed  out  that  previous  meetings  of  the 
Congress  had  been  held  (biennially  as  a  rule)  in  Brussels,  Paris, 
Turin,  Geneva,  The  Hague,  and  Vienna.  The  last  of  these,  the 
Congress  held  at  Vienna  in  1887,  being  under  the  protection  of 
His  Imperial  and  Boyol  Highness  the  late  Archduke  Budolph, 
Crown  Prince  of  Austria,  who  opened  the  Congress  in  person. 
To  this  Congress  delegates  were  appointed  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  total  number  of  hj'gienists  and  statisticians  present 
being  over  two  thousand. 

Professor  Corfield,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Schloss  called  atten- 
tion to  the  verv  important  questions  brought  forward  at  the 
Congresses,  including  those  of  Quarantine ;  the  Sanitary  Condi- 
tion and  Over-crowding  of  Factories  and  Workshops;  Water 
Supply  and  Sewage  Disposal ;  and  others,  all  questions  of  the 
greatest  importance  both  in  ijondon  and  in  the  country ;  and 
they  pointed  out  the  benefits  to  trade  and  commerce  that  would 
follow  the  adoption  by  other  countries  of  such  regulations  and 
methods  as  were  considered  both  necessary  and  desirable  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  Lord  Mayor  arranged  to  hold  a  public  meeting  at  the 
Mansion  House,  on  Tbursdav,  AprU  24,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  matter  forward,  at  which  he  consented  to  preside. 


THE  METBOPOLITAN  PUBLIC  GABDENS  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MssTDTO  of  members  was  held  at  83.  Lancaster  Gate  on 
March  ^,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta,  vice-chair- 
man. It  was  agreed  to  offer  to  open  the  Bath  Street  Board 
School  playground  in  ClerkenweU  on  Saturdavs ;  to  offer  to  lay 
out,  witn  certain  restrictions,  Sidney  Square,|E.,  and  St.  James's 
Churchyard,  Batcliff,  E. ;  to  initiate  proceedixigs  for  the  pro- 
posed conversion  of  the  Hackney  Marshes  into  a  public  recrea- 
tion ground ;  to  oppose  the  appropriation  of  a  part  of  Enston 
Square ;  and  to  communicate  with  various  authorities  respecting 
Seward  Street  burial-ground,  the  Main  Drainage  Embankment, 
some  vacant  land  at  Clapton,  the  Emmanuel  Hospital,  James 
Street,  Westminster ;  St.  Marv's  disused  burial-ground,  Padding- 
tonj  ^.  Michael's  Churchyard,  Islington,  and  other  spaces. 

The  Secretory  reported  the  action  that  had  been  taken  during 
the  month  with  reference  to  {the  Bethnal  Green  Poors  Land, 
Wandsworth  Common,  Barnes  Common,  some  land  near  Aldgate 
Station,  the  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  the 
question  of  the  future  maintenance  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Association. 


LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr.  JoBSi'H  LnrDLST,  the  well-known  secretory  of  the  National 
Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  and  of  the  "Yorkshire 
Centre,"  who  holds  certificates  both  in  hygiene,  buildiog  con- 
struction, chemistry,  physiology,  and  mechanical  engineering, 
has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the  Borough  of 
Batley,  Yorkshire,  vict  A.  Colbeek,  resigned,  at  a  salary  of  £iao 
per  annum. 


SANITO-PARLIAMENTARY. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— Fbb.  14. 

MAIkTBMAXrCS  07  U&BW  MaIN  BOATS. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  asked  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  whether  he  was  aware  that  great  difficulties  hod  arisen 
between  the  county  councils  and  the  urban  authorities  claiDung 
to  w^<«*^<Ti  their  main  roads  owing  to  the  ambiguous  language 
of  section  11,  sub-section  a,  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888, 
in  reference  to  the  payment  to  be  mode  by  the  county  councils; 
and  whether,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  numerous  arbi- 
trations, the  Local  Government  Board  would  issue  a  drcolar 
letter  explaining  the  prmciples  on  which  the  payment  towards 
the  costs  of  maintenance  and  repair  of  urban  main  roods  by 
county  councils  ought  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Bitchie.— I  am  not  aware  that  great  difficulties  hove  arisen 
between  the  county  councils  and  the  urban  authorities  claiming 
to  maintain  their  main  roods  under  section  1 1,  sub-section  1,  of 
the  Local  Ctovernment  Act  in  reference  to  the  payment  to  be 
made  h\  the  county  councils.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  actual 
submissions  for  arbitrations  by  tne  Board  hove  been  made.  The 
Local  Government  Board  hove  hod  addressed  to  them  certain 
inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  they  have  replied  to  the  effect  that 
the  terms  of  the  sub-section  do  not  render  it  necessary  that  tiie 
county  council  should  repay  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  a  main  road  to  the  urban  authority  who 
claim  to  retain  the  powers  and  duties  of  maintaining  and  repair- 
ing such  road,  and  that  the  Board  are  of  opinion  that  the  section 
contemplates  that  the  urban  authority  shall  receive  from  the 
county  council  an  annual  payment  (to  be  determined  as  provided 
by  sub-section  3)  towards  the  expenditure  on  the  road,  the  urban 
authority  undertaking,  if  they  deem  it  desirable,  any  additional 
expenditure  at  their  own  cost.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  at 
the  present  time  the  Board  can  with  advantege  issue  a  oircalar 
letter  as  suggested. 

Fbbruart  so. 
Food  ahd  D&ues  Act. 
Mr.  O.  V.  Morgan  asked  the  Home  Secretary  what  was  the 
number  of  cases  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  and  the  Mar- 
garine Acts  which  hod  been  brought  before  the  magistrates  at 
the  Wandsworth  Police  Court  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Matthews.— There  were  23   cases  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  and  13  under  the  Margarine  Act, 
FsBRUABT  97. 
San  IT  ART  Ikpbotbkbxt  or  Bakracxs. 
In  introducing  a  Bill  embodying  the  Government  scheme  for 
the  improvement  of  barracks,  Mr.  Stanhope  said  that  up  to  the 
present  time  no  general  scheme  had  been  m  existence  for  applr- 
ing  the  principles  of  sanitary  fecience  to  barracks,  or  adapting 
them  to  ithe  exigencies  of  the  present  time.    On  the  aamtary 
ground  alone  there  was  an  overwhelming  case.    A  large  number 
of  troops  were  now  acoommodated  in   camps  at  Aldenhot, 
Shomcliffe,  and  Woolwich,  where  the  huts,  erected  shortly  after 
the  Crimean  War,  were  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state.    A  lane 
sum  was  necessary  to  put  the  Dublin  Barracks  into  a  tolerable 
condition  and  to  provide  new  buildings.  The  state  of  the  0»X^ 
Barracks  was  notorious  throughout  tne  United  Kingdom^  wmM 
two  of  the  buildings  at  Portsmouth  hod  hod  to  be  disused. 
Somethiug  mubt  be  done  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  ot 
the  Boyol  Barracks  at  Dublin.   Then,  coming  to  foreign  stations, 
they  proposed  to  make  the  barracks  of  the  troops  wholesome, 
sotisfoctory,  and  comfortable,  especioUy  at  Malta.    At  Gibraltar 
the  death-rate  of  the  troops  was  higher  than  in  India.    He  pro- 
posed totrevive  Lord  Herbert's   Sanitary  Committee,  ^^,/ 
sanitary  expert  upon  it,  to  advise  on  the  condition  of  the  biuld. 
ings.    He  believed  tho  Bill  would  put  all  the  barrock  accommo- 
dation on  o  sound  and  proper  footing.    It  ought  to  be  better 
than  that  provided  by  foreign  countries,  especially  os  so  mucn 
ottention  was  being  paid  to  the  housing  of  uie  working-cias!>es. 
It  was  in  that  spirit  he  asked  the  House  to  allow  him  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  which  would  remove  the  unsanitai^  condition  of  the 
barracks  and  bring  them  up  to  the  level  of  modem  sanitary 
science. 
Thb  Sale  or  Food  and  Dbuos  and  thb  Maboabihx  Acts. 
Mr.  0.  V.  Morgan  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Depuiiment  relative  to  the  return  of  cases  under  the  S^eoi 
Food  and  Drugs  and  the  Margarine  Acts  which  had  been  brougw 
before  the  magistrates  .sitting  at  the  Wandsworth  Pohce  toort 
during  the  past  year  and  to  the  small  fines  inflicted  in  the  vanoos 
cases,  whether  the  Local  Government  Board  had,  in  several  01 
their  annual  reports,  drawn  attention  to  the  varying  and  insujn- 
cient  penalties  imposed  upon  offenders  under  these  Acts ;  »« 
whether,  having  regard  to  the  importance  to  the  public  ox  wj 
efficient  administration  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  I>™f*.rr 
Margarine  Acts,  he  would  take  such  steps  as  he  mint  aeon 
advisable  with  a  view  to  uniformity  of  practice  of  the  pohoe 
magistrates  in  the  metropolis  in  dealing  with  offenders  agams^ 
the  Acts  in  question. 
Mr.  Matthews.— Yet . 

passages  in  the  annual  iw^^a^o  v.  »»»  ..^^^^ .   .  , 

which  comment  upon  the  smaUness  of  the  fines  fWquenty  im^ 
posed  in  cases  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts.  1 F^ 
pose  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  t^  8UbJ«j 
and  to  the  complaints  of  the  hon.  member,  and  to  request  mxa,  1^ 
conference  with  his  brother  msgistrates,  to  arrive 
some  common  understanding  with  a  view  to  secure 
practice  in  the  administration  of  these  Acts. 

uiyiLiz.t;u  uy  -x^-j  v^  v.^'pt  i.> 


ion.  . 

-Yes,  Sir,  my  attention  has  been  colled  to  ttoj 
inuol  reports  of  the  Local  Government  Boww 


ityof 
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Fbbruabt  a8, 
Thb  Botal  Babhacks,  Dublik. 

Mr.  MacNeill  Mked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether  it 
WHS  true  that  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimer,  Sir  Bedvers 
BuHer,  and  a  large  staff  of  experts  had  inspected  the  Bojal 
Barracks,  Dublin,  and  condemned  in  the  moet  emphatic  terms 
the  system  of  Bewera«re  in  these  barracks. 

Mr.  E.  Stanhope.— It  is  quite  true  that  the  officers  named  did 
inspect  the  Boyal  Barracks,  bnt  I  have  not  heard  that  any  such 
expressions  were  used  as  those  mentioned.  The  work  of  improve- 
ing  the  drainage  of  the  Boyal  Barracks  is  not  yet  complete. 

LOBDOB  Sbwaob. 

Major  Basch  asked  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  whether,  before  any  scheme  for  the  disposal  of  London 
sewage  is  adopted,  a  Government  inquiry  would  be  held  at  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Sonth-East  Essex  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  views  and  siving  evidence. 

Mr.  Bitohie.— I  am  informed  that  the  London  County  Gouncil 
have  no  definite  scheme  for  the  disposal  of  London  sewage  uuder 
their  consideration,  but  they  have  mstructed  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee  to  secure  the  services  of  an  eminent  civU  engineer  to 
join  the  engineer  of  the  Gouncil  in  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
whole  sewage  system  of  the  metropolis.  As  no  definite  scheme 
is  at  present  before  the  County  Council  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  what  opportunity  can  be  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  of 
\  Essex  of  expressing  their  views  and  griving  evidence. 


South-East  J 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Medical  Officers  op  Health. 

ABBiBesoK,  Bushell.  B.A.,  M.D.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 
Officer    of    Health    to    the    Chesterton    Sural    Sanitazy 
Authority. 
Bbbbt,  H.  Poole,  M.B.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  re-ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Grantham  Urban 
Sanitary  District. 
Chvbcbill,  John  Foot,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A., 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of    Health   to   the 
Chesham  Local  jBoard. 
Cleabt,  p.  J..  M.B.,  B.Ch..  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 

of  Health  for  the  Kilmallook  Dispensary  District. 
Cbbswell,  W.  G.,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  L.S.A.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Saltley  Local 
Board. 
Pakbtbb,  Thomas  E.,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  L.M^  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Leek 
Bnral  Sanitary  Authority. 
DAT,  Edward   J.,   M.B.C.S.Eng.,   L.S.A.Lond.,   has  been   re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health   to   the   Borough   of 
Dorchester. 
Dbtlabd,  John  Winter,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.M.,  L.S.A.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of   Health  to   the   Kettering 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Eastob,  George  F.,  M.D.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Alnwick  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority. 
Gibsob.  James,  M.B.Glasgow,  CM..  L.F.P.S.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Greetland  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  vie*  J.  Vere  C.  Denning,  L.K.Q.C.P.L,  resigned. 
Habbib,  Arthur  G.  B.,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  MJC.C.S.Eng.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Market  Weighton 
District  of  the  Pocklington  Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Hepbubk,  William  Alexander,  F.F.P.S.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Durham  Union 
Sural  Sanitazy  Authority,  Eastern  District  Union. 
HoLLiBOS,  Charles  Edward,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  L.P.P.S. 
Glaarow,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 
the  Oalverley  Local  Board. 
HuBBABD,  CfaoHes,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has   been   re- 
appointed M«iical  Officer  of  Health  to  Bipon  City. 
JBP8OB,  Edward,  M.D.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of   Health  to  the    Durham   Union   Bural 
Sanitazy  Authority,  Western  District  Union. 
Jot,  Frederick  William,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,    L.M.,  M.B.C.S.Eng., 
L.&A.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 
the  Thetford  Borough. 
Lboatb,  Bobert  Lloyd,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  OiScer  of  Health  to  the  Christchuroh 
Town  Council. 
LiTTLBTOB,  Philip  Bichard,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  A^bonme  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority. 
Lucas,  Herbert,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond,.   has  been  re-ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Huntingdon  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority. 
McCauslakd,  a.,  M.D.,  M.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.P.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Swanage  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  vic9  J.  F.  Somerville,  L.F.P.S.Ghisgow,  resigned. 


MacGbboob,  Dimcan  Alistair,  M.B.Edin.,  CM.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Skelmanthorpe 
Local  Board. 

Macibtosb,  Angus,  M.D.Glasgow,  L.F.P.S.,  L.M.,  has  been  re^ 
appohited  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Chesterfield 
Bural  Sanitazy  Authority. 

Mablbt,  John  Herbert  Hawkins,  M.A.Cantab.,  M.B.,  B.C., 
M.B.C.S.£ng.,  L.S.A..  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  West  Bromwich  Urban  Sanitary  District,  vice 
J.  Manley,  MJt.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  resigned. 

Mbad,  George  B.  Owen,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  hsii  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Newmarket 
Urb^  Sanitary  Authority. 

MoBBis,  Albert,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  M.B.C.S.£ng.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Southend  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority. 

Nbwbt,  Thomas,  M.D.St.  And.,  M.B.C.S.£ng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  enlarged  borough 
of  Great  Grimsby,  and  to  the  Port  Sanitazy  Authority. 

Osbobb,  Frank  Charles,  L.B.C.S.£din.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Bognor  Urban 
fiianitary  Authority,  at  a  salary  of  £53  los.  per  annum. 

Pbatt,  John  Wyatt,  L.B.C.P.£din.,  LJi.,  M.B.C.S.£ng.,  L.S.A., 
has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Wive- 
liscombe  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Charles  Bandolph, 
L.B.CP.£din.,  resigned. 

Scott,  Arthur  William,  M.D.Brux.,  M.B.CS.,  L.S.A.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Handsworth 
Urban  Sanitary  District. 

SouTHET,  Albert  James,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re. 
aipointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Slough  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority. 

Wbiort,  Thomas  Poynts,  M.B.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  St.  Neot's  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority. 

YouBO,  William,  M.D.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  Malton  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

Pooe-Law  Medical  Officers. 

Atkibsob,  Guy  C  Barlow,  M.B.CS.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer,  and  Pubhc  Vaccinator  for  the  Stotfoid  Dis- 
trict of  the  Biggleswade  Union,  at  a  salary  of  £50  per  annum, 
vic9  J.  B.  Fitigerold,  deceased. 
Bailbt,  H.  Bennett,  M.D.Brux.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  for  the  SpiUlegate  District  of  the 
Grantham  Union. 
Babford,  Arthur  Morton,  L.B.CP.,  M.B.CS.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  for  the  Bracknell  District  and  Work- 
house of  the  East  Hampstead  Union. 
Bbbsob,  Henry  Thomas,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  to  the  Third  District  of  Deeping  St.  Nicholas  Spald- 
ing Union,  vice  T.  £.  btatford,  deceased. 
Blake,  W.  H.,  M.B.Lond.,  B.S..  M.B.CS.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Third  District  uf  St.  Alfoan's  Union, 
vtco  F.  B.  Spackiuan,  resigned. 
Blaxall,   Frank   Bichardson,    M.B.CS.£ng.,    L.B.CP.Lond., 
M.B.Lond.,  has  been  appointed   Junior  Assistant   Medical 
Officer  to  the  St.  Pancras  Infirmary,  at  a  salary  of  £36  js.  for 
six  months. 
Bbock,  W.  J.,  M.B.,  CM.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 
to  the  Parishes  of  Olrig  and  Dunnet,  vice  J.  L.  Waters,  M.B., 
resigned. 
Bbowbs,  David.  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.K.Q.C.P.L,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Workhouse,  New  Winchester  Union, 
at  a  salary  of  £75  per  anntmi. 
COPB,  Dr.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  to  the  No.  3  South  City  Dispensary  District  of  the 
South  Dublin  Union,  vtca  C  F.  Moore,  M.D.Glas.,  F.B.C.S.I., 
resigned. 
Galletlt,  John,  M.A.,  M.B.  and  CM.Edin.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  Bippingale 
District  of  the  Bourn  Union,  vtc«  G.  N.  Bobins,  L.B.C.P.Edin., 
resigned. 
Gbiftith,  Alfred  Leete,  M.D.St.   And.,   M.B.C.S.Eng.,   L.M., 
L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vacci- 
nator to  the  Eensal  Town  District,  Chelsea  Parish. 
Haxzll,  Bobert  James,  M.A.,  M.D.,  L.B.C.P.,  has   been    ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  to  the  Buckingham  Palace   Boad 
Workhouse,  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  Union. 
Hands,  Arthur,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.£ng.,  has   been    ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  to  the  District  comprising  the  whole 
of  the  township  of  Wednesfleld,  Wolverhampton  Union,  at  a 
salary  of  £135  per  azmum. 
Habbis,  Arthur,  G.  B..  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  bas  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  No.  a  Market  Weighton  District, 
Pocklington  Union. 
Habbis,  J.  Henry,  M.B.CS..  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  for  the  Ugborough  District  of 
the  Totnes  Union,  vie*  B.  Gillard,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A. 
Hbbbok,  J.,  M.D.Univ.Irel.,  L.F.P.S.Glas..  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  St.  Sa|M>$^  J^istrict  Board  of  Works. 
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Jackson,  J.  B.,  M.D.,  has  been  appointed  Deputy  Medical  Officer 
for  No.  a  District  of  the  Coventry  Union,  vice  ¥.  J.  Maiden, 
M.D.,  M.B.C.S.,  resigned,  at  a  salary  of  £63  per  annum. 
.Johnson,  Henry  Sandford,  L.K.Q.C.P..L.M.Irel.,  L.F.P.S.Glas.. 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator 
to  the  Buckfastleigh  and  South  Brent  Districts  of  the  Totnes 
Union. 

MuDOE,  James,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  L.S.A.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  H«>alth  to  the  Penzance  Bural 
Sanitary  Authority,  at  a  salary  of  £80  per  annum. 

Newcombb.  Frank,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  for  the  Ancaster  Dis- 
trict of  the  Grantham  Union. 

Newman,  Horace  Townsend.  A.B.Dub.,  M.D.St.  And.,  L.B.C.S.I., 
has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  Audlem  District 
of  the  Nautwich  Union. 

•Oaklet,  A.  B.  H.,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.£din.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  A  District  of  the  St.  (George's,  Hanover 
Square,  Union. 

PiCKSN,  James  Parkgate,  M.B.Glas.,  CM.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Bawmarsh  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority. 

PuiCK,  Frederick  Sterne,  M.B.C.S.,L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  No.  a  District  of  the  Holbom  Umon,  at  a 
sahury  of  £10^  per  annnm. 

Baxaob,  a.,  L.B.C.P..  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  L.F.P.S.Glas.,  has  been 
appointed  Deputy  Medical  Officer  to  the  North  Brierloy 
Union,  Yorkshire. 

Sequeira,  James  H.,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Medical  Officer  to  the  North  Western 
Hospital  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 

Shea,  J.  G.,  L.K.Q.C.P.Irel.,  L.B.C.S.I.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Brampton  and  Walton  Districts  of  the 
Chesterfield  Union. 

Smith,  Kenneth  Bawlings,  M.D.Lond.,  B.S.,  Cert.Pub.Health, 
M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Offi'^er  to 
the  Hal  well  District  of  the  Totnes  Union,  at  a  salary  of  £39 
per  annum,  exclusive  of  fees. 

Ubsdei.t.,  Henry,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Staverton  and  Battery  District  of  the 
Totnes  Union. 

WAI.KX&,  James  Shirran  Abemethy.  M.B.,  C.M.Aber.,  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Medical  Officer  to  the  Salford  Union 
Infirmary,  at  £140  i>er  annum,  with  apartments  in  the 
Infirmary. 

Wallace.  WUliam,  M.D..  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to 
the  Crick  District  of  the  Bugby  union. 

Watson,  Joseph  BUey.  B.A.Camb.,  M.B.Edin.,  CM.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  Harrogate  District  of 
Knaresborough. 

White,  P.  B.,  M.D.,  has  been  apiminted  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Boyle  Workhouse,  at  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum,  and  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  the  Boyle  No.  a  Dispensary,  at  a  salary  of  £80, 
and  £15  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

WnjJLN,  George  Thomaa,  M.B.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  No.  a 
District  of  the  Melton  Mowbray  Union. 
Wilson,  Albert,  L.B.C.P.lK>nd.,  MJl.CS.Eng.,  has  been  ap- 
TK>inted  Medical  Officer  for  the  East  District  of  Kingston-on- 
Hull  Union. 
Wilson,  Geoige,  L.B.CP.,  L.B.C.S.Bdin..  L.S.A.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  the  FourthDUrtriot,  St.  Alban's 


Union. 


Public  Analysts. 


BoDMER,  Bichard,  F.S.C,  F.CS.,  has  been   appointed  Public 

Analyst  to  the  Saviour's  District. 
Colwell,  James,  has  been  appointed  Public  Analyst   to    the 

Borough  of  Bedford. 
"CNmHTS,  J.  W.,  has  been  re-appointed  Public  Analyst  to  the 

County  of  Huntingdon. 

Public  Vaocinatobs. 

:8tbven8,  Percy  Bichard,  L.B.CP.Lond.,  M.B.CS.Eog.,  has  been 
appointed  Public  Vaccination.Offleer  for  the  Beneden  District 
of  the  Cranbrook  Union. 

Tabob.  Charles  J.,  M.B.,  M.B.CS.,  L.B.C.P.,  has  been  appointed 
Public  Vaccinator  for  the  Hlogan  District  of  Bedruth  union. 

Inspbctobs  of  Nuisahces. 

Atkins,  Josiah  H.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

to  the  Chepstow  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  B.  Thorn. 
Dawson,  Mr.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspectorjof  Nuisances  to 

the  Horbury  (York)  Local  Board.    Salary.  £30  per  annum. 
Dennis,  Nelson  F.,  has  been  a^. pointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

to  the  West  Cowes  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Mr.  J.  A. 

Sargent,  deceased. 
•Obeenwell,  Allan,   Cert,  and  As80c.San.Inst.,   has   been  ap- 

S>inted    Sanitary   Inspector  and  Surveyor   to   the   Frome 
ural  Sanitary  and  Highway  Authority  (No.  i  District),  vice 
W.  Adams. 


Hathaway,  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

to  the  Winslow  Bural  Sanitary  Authority  for  three  years. 
Hawlet,   George   William,   has  been  appointed  Inspector   o 

Nuisances  to  the  Beoston  Urban  Sanitiuy  Authority. 
HoTLE,  Bichard,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  Haslingden  Urban  Swiitary  Authority,  vice  B.  Barnes, 

deceased. 
Jackson  William,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  St.  Neots  Local  Board,  at  a  salary  of  £33  per  annum. 
Pa&sonb,  J.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

Swanage  Local  Board. 
Pate,  Mr.,  has  been  re-appointed  Sanitazy  Inspector  to  the  Ilkley 

Local  Board. 
Bains  J.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

Kettering  Local  Board,  at  a  salary  of  £80  per  annum. 
BoBiNsON,  £.  S.,  has  been  re-appointed  Sanitary  Inspector  to 

the  Chesterfield  Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 
SHUvrLEBOTHAK,  W..  has  been  re-appointed  Sanitary  Inspector 

to  the  Leek  Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Skith,  Bobert,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  Swaflham  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  G.  WiUdnaon, 

resigned. 
Waller.  James,  has  been  re-appointed  Nuisance  Inspector  to 

the  Calverley  Local  Board. 
Whitbhead,  J.,  has  been  re-appointed  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the 

Bawmarsh  Local  Board. 

SUBYETORB. 

AspiNALL,  Mr.  (Cardiff),  has  been  appointed  Snrv^or  to  the 

Stroud  Local  Board. 
Batlet,  W.  T.,  Strabane,  Ireland,  has  been  appointed  Surreyor 

to  the  Chadlington  Highway  Board,  Chipping  Norton,  vtce 

Mr.  Parkinson,  resigned. 
CooFEK,  C  H.,  A.M.I.CE.,  Assistant  Surveyor,  has  beea  W; 

pointed  Surveyor  to  the  Wimbledon  Local  Board,  vice  W. 

Santo   Crimp,  elected  Assistant  Engineer  to  the  London 

County  Coimcil. 
COBDON,  B.  C  (Newark),  has  been  appointed,  by  the  Derbyshire 

County  Council,  District  Surveyor  for  the  Belper  Division,  at 

a  salary  of  £130  per  annum. 
Humble,  G.  H.,  of  Jarrow,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the 

Hebbum  Local  Board,  at  a  salary  of  £130  per  annum. 
Manning,  G.  W.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Surveyor  to  the 

Frome  Local  Board,  at  a  salary  of  £75  per  annnm. 
MiLLisoTON,  J.  (Wirksworth),  has  been  appointed,  by  the  Derby- 
shire County  Council,  District  Surveyor  for  the  Ashboorn 

Division,  at  a  sahiry  of  £130  P«r  annnm. 
Pekbt,  W.  P.  (Ashby-de-larZouch),  has  been  appointed,  by  ^e 

Derbyshire  County  Council,  District  Surveyor  for  the  Derby 

Division,  at  a  salary  of  £130  per  annum. 
Bobebts,  D.  (Bakewell),  has  been  appointed,  by  the  Derbyshire 

County  Council,  District  Surveyor  for  the  Bakewell  Division, 

at  a  siUary  of  £130  per  annum. 
Sheldon,  P.  J.,  late  Borough  Survevor  to  the  Burslem  Town 

Council,  has  been  appointed  County  Surveyor  of  Essex. 
SiLCOCE,  H.  (Holmesfleld.  Chesterfield),  has  been  appointed,  by 

the  Derbyshire  County  Council,  District  Surveyor  for  the 

Chesterfield  Division,  at  a  salary  of  £1  jo  per  annum. 
Stabket,  L.  (Leeds),  has  been  appointed,  by  the  Derbyshire 

County  Council,   District   Surveyor  for  the   Chapel-enie- 

Frith  Division,  at  a  salary  of  £130  per  annum. 
Williams,  Owen,  Colwyn  Bay,  appointed  Surwor  and  Water 

works  Manager  to  the  Aberdare  Local  Board  of  Health,  at  a 
salary  of  £350  per  annum. 

Glebxb. 

Gibson,  George,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of 
the  Stokesley  Union,  rice  T.  Sowerby. 


RESIGNATIONS. 


Bellamy,  A.,  Inspector  of  Nuiaanoes  to  the  Homcaatle  Eural 

Sanitary  Authority. 
BOTD,  B.  B.,  Assistant  Clerk  to  the  Hackney  Guardians. 
Boyd,  William,  M.B.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  Medical  OiBcer  of  St, 

Nicholas  District  of  the  Durham  Union. 
Bqrman,  C  C,  L.B.CP.Edin.,  L.B.CS.Bdin.,  Medical  OlBoer 

of  the  Workhouse  and  West  District  of  Belf  ord. 
Clarke,  Thomas.  L.B.CP..  L.F.P.S-Glasg.,  Medical  Officer  of 

the  snd  District  of  Pewsey. 
Genn,  W.  J.,  Clerk  to  the  Falmouth  Guardians. 
HOLLOWAY,  Henry  (}eorge.  Clerk  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet  Goaf. 

dians.  *r.ji^i 

HOWE,  Joseph  D..  M.B.CS.Enr.,  L.S.A.,   Assistwit  MadJew 

Oflioer  for  the  Crampsall  W  rkhouaek  Xanchester. 
uiyiLiz.t;u  uy  ^>..>-*  v^  v.^' -x  1. %^ 
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Jamixsoh,  Charles,  M.B.O]aaff.  and  CM.,  Medical  Officer  of  the 
FiDchin^eld  District  of  the  Braintree  Union. 

JOHVSTONR,  Charles  8  ,  M.B.C.8.EDg.,  L.S.A.,  Assistant  Medical 
Officer  at  the  Workhouse  Infirmary,  Birmingham. 

Lows,  Septimns,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  Medical  Officer 
to  the  8th  District  of  the  Lincoln  Union. 

UiTCBSLL,  C.  J.  C,  M.D.Briu.,  M.R.G.S.,  L.S.A.,  Medical 
OlBcer  to  the  Workhouse,  Birmingham. 

NxAR,  Chiirles,  M.D.St.  And.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S. A.,  Medical  Officer 
to  the  Epsom  Local  Board. 

PArix,  Henry,  Clerk  to  the  Chard  Guardians. 

Slsssib,  Charlee,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Bramley  Dis- 
trict of  the  Bramley  Union. 

Spackkak,  F.  Bobert,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  4th  District, 
St.  Alban's  Union. 


VACANCIES. 


Xkoical  Ovvickb  or  Health.— The  County  Council,  Lancaster, 
reiraire  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  County  Palatine 
of  Lancaster.  8alaT:|r  £800  per  annum,  with  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  trayellmg  expenses.  The  official  will  not  he 
eligible  for  a  pension,  and  appointment  will  be  terminable  bj 
a  six  months'  notice  on  either  side.  Applications,  with 
testimonials,  to  Fred.  C.  Hulton,  Clerk  to  the  County  Council, 
County  Offices,  Preston,  before  March  aa. 

HsDiCAL  Ofvicer  vj  Hkalth,  Ac.— The  Corporation  of  South- 
ampton will  on  March  a6  appoint  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
and  Medical  Officer  of  the  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  for 
the  Borough  of  Southampton.  Salary,  £300  per  annum,  and 
restricted  from  private  practice.  Applications  (accompanied 
by  recent  testimonials),  properly  endorsed,  must  reach  the 
office  of  B.  S.  Pearce,  £sq..  Town  Clerk,  Municipal  OfBces, 
Southampton,  by  March  19. 

Mbdical  OmcsB  for  Durness,  Sutherlandshire.  Salary  £150, 
with  practice  (population  1,000)  and  free  house.  Applica- 
tions to  be  sent  to  the  Inspector  of  Poor,  up  to  April  a. 

Mkbical  OrncsB  for  the  Parochial  Board  of  Fettercany. 
Salaiy  £18  per  annum,  including  medicines.  Applications  to 
the  Clerk  by  BCarch  aa. 

HxDicAL  OrncxB  for  the  District  of  Willenhall  of  Wolver- 
hampton  Union.    Salary  £140  per  ftnnwrn     Applications  to 

MiDicAL  OmcKB  AWD  Ptbuc  YACcniATOR  for  the  District  of 
Probns,  Truro  Union.  Salary,  £j  5  per  annum,  exclusive  of 
the  fees  as  allowed  by  the  Local  Oovemment  Board.  Appli- 
cations to  F.  Trusoott,  Esq.,  CTlerk,  by  March  18. 

HxnicAL  OpricxB  07  Health  required  for  the  Eastern  District 
.  of  the  Bural  Sanitary  District  of  the  Truio  Union.  Salary, 
£45  per  annum,  including  all  travelling  and  other  ext>ense8. 
To  F.  Truscott,  Esq.,  Clerk,  by  March  18. 

AssiSTAiTT  Medical  Ovficeb  is  required  by  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  for  the  South-Eastem  Fever  Hospital.  New 
Cross  Boad,  S.E.  Sahiry,  £15  per  month,  with  board,  fur- 
nished apurtments,  and  washing.  Age  not  to  exceed  35  yesrs. 
Applications,  on  forms  to  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the 
Board,  Norfolk  House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  to  be  sent  to 
W.  F.  Jebb,  Clerk,  by  March  18. 

L\8PKCT0KS  or  NuiSAKCES,  &c.— The  Wellington  (Salop)  Im- 
provement C!ommis8ioners  require  the  services  of  ui  Inspector 
of  Nuisances  and  Collector  of  Bates  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  duties*  and  give  a  guarantee  of  £400.  Salary,  £100  per 
annum.  Applications,  with  testimonials,  marked  "  InsT>ector, 
Ac.,"  to  reach  Mr.  Thomas  Beid,  Clerk,  45,  Walker  Street, 
Wellington,  Salop,  by  March  18. 

IxspECTOR  07  Nuisances.— The  Corporation  of  Southampton 
will  on  March  a6  appoint  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the 
Borough.  Must  be  efficient  and  qualified  person,  holding  the 
necessary  diploma  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. 
Win  be  required  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties.  Age 
not  to  exceed  ao.  Salary,  £100  per  annum.  Applications, 
with  recent  tesUmonials,  to  B.  S.  Pearce,  Esq.,  Town  Qerk, 
Municipal  Offices,  Southampton,  by  March  19. 

Ikspsctob  or  Wbiobts  akd  Mbasubbs.— The  London  County 
Council  are  prepared  to  receive  applications  from  suitable 
persons  between  38  and  50  years  of  age.  Applications  for 
appointmente  as  Inspectors  of  Weighte  and  Measures  of  the 
County  of  London.  The  appointments  are:— One  Chief 
Inspector  at  a  salary  of  £500  a  vear :  Six  Inspectors  at  a 
salary  of  £300  a  year  each :  and  Eight  Inspectors  at  a  salary 
it  A^  ^  ^^  ®^^'  ^^  ^^  Inspectors  will  be  provided  by 
ue  Council  with  offices,  appliances,  assistants,  and  every- 
thmg  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties. 
Inspectors  are  required,  after  appointment,  to  pass  the 
examination  and  obtain  the  certificate  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
mcribed  by  the  Weighte  and  Measures  Act,  1889.  Applica- 
tions, on  printed  form,  to  be  obtained  at  the  oflBoe,  to  be 
addressed  to  "The  CTerk  of  the  London  County  Council, 
oMing  Gardens,  S.W.,"  and  marked  ••  Inspectors  of  Weighte 
and  Measures,"  not  Ubter  than  March  17. 


IvBPBCTORS  01  Weights  akd  Mbasubbs.— Two  Inspectors  are 
required  for  the  County  of  Monmouth,  to  perform  the  duties 
under  the  Act  of  1689.  Salary  of  each  inspector  £150  per 
annum.  Tbey  will  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  the  service  of  the  County.  Applications,  steting  age 
(not  to  exceed  40  years),  qualifications,  references,  &c.,  acoom* 
panied  by  testimonials,  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Denuty  Clerk  of 
the  County  Council,  Com  Street,  Newport,  by  March  31. 

EironrEBB.— The  Municipality  of  Bangoon  require  the  sexrices  of 
an  Engineer.  Salary  Bs.  1,000  per  mensem,  rising  to  Bs.  i  ,500 
I>er  mensem,  by  annual  incremente  of  Bs.  100  i>er  mensem. 
Applications  will  be  received  bv  J.  Short,  Secretary,  Bangoon 
Municipality,  up  to  noon  April  7. 

EveiBEBB.— The  Tees  Conservancy  Board  require  an  Engineer. 
Candidates  must  have  bad  practical  experience  in  carrying 
out  the  various  works  appertaining  to  rivers  and  estuaries, 
including  the  construction  of  breakwaters.  Application^ 
steting  qualifications,  experience,  and  salanr  required,  accom- 
panied by  testimonials,  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Amos, 
Secretary,  Board  Boom,  Stockton-on-Tees,  endorsed  **  Appli' 
cation  for  Engineer,"  must  be  sent  in  by  March  ao. 

Enoikbbb  avd  SnBVBTOB.— The  Watford  Local  Board  invite 
applications  for  the  appointment  of  an  Engineer  and  Sur- 
veyor, at  a  salary  of  £a7<  per  annum,  house  and  office  found. 
Age  not  to  exceed  40.  Must  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  duties  of  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  under  the 
Public  Health  Act.  Applications  (on  one  side  of  foolscap)  to 
Messrs.  Sedgwick,  Turner  k  Oddie,  Solicitors,  66,  High 
Street,  Watford,  by  March  31. 

EvoiKBBB  AHD  Manaobb  for  the  Gas  Works  at  Bromley,  Kent. 
Must  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  office.    Salary,  £500  per 
annum.    Applications,  endorsed  '*  (Hb  Manager,"  and  steting 
earliest  date  at  which  he  is  prepared  to  enter  on  duties,  to  be  . 
sent  to  the  (Chairman,  at  the  Works,  by  March  ao. 

BOAD  SvBVBTOB.— The  Enfield  Local  Board  wiU,  at  a  meeting  to 
be  held  on  March  ao  next,  receive  applications  I  or  the  office 
of  Boad  Surveyor  of  the  District.  Sauurv  at  the  rate  of  £aoo 
a  year.  Applications,  endorsed  "  Boad  Surveyor,"  together 
with  testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  £.  Letchworth.  Clerk, 
Court  House,  Enfield,  not  later  than  Monday,  March  17. 

SvBYBTOB.— The  Bucks  County  Council  require  the  servicea 
of  a  County  Surveyor.  Must  give  his  whole  time  to  the  office, 
aao  miles  of  main  roads.  Applications,  steting  salarv 
required  and  other  particulars,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Council, 
County  Hall,  Aylesbury. 

Assistant  Subtbtob.— The  Corporation  of  Ooydon  require  an 
Assistent  Surveyor  who  is  experienced  in  making  town  sur- 
veys. Salary  £200  per  annum,  rising  by  biennial  iDcremento 
to  a  vaximum  of  £iao.  Applications,  accompanied  by  testi- 
monials of  recent  date,  to  oe  sent  to  the  Borough  Engineer, 
at  No.  8,  Katherine  Street,  Croydon,  not  later  than  Monday, 
March  17. 

Absistaht  Clbbk  for  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union.  Ag» 
not  to  exceed  33 ;  must  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Union  Accounte,  and  been  at  least  three  years  in  a  Poor  Law 
Office.  Salary,  £iso per  annum,  rising  £10  annuallv  to  £aoo- 
with  dinners,  except  Sundays.  Applications  to  E.  H.  Taylor, 
Eso.,  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  St.  John's  Hill,  New  Wandsworth, 
by  March  19. 


LOAN. 


Lbxbb  Cobpobatioh  Thbbb  Pbb  Cebt.  Dxbxvtitbe  Stock.— The 
Corporation  of  Leeds  are  prepared  to  receive  Applications 
for  tl^is  Stock  at  par.  Further  particulars  to  be  obtained 
of  William  Derry,  Borough  Accountant,  Leeds. 


DEATHS. 


Bbbsoh,  Mr.,  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the  Leyton  Local  Board. 
Dixon,  GU>orge,  Clerk  to  the  Preston  Guardians. 
FiDLBB,  Thomas,  Clerk  to  the  Bakewell  Guardians. 
FrrsoBBALD,  John   Bobert,   L.B.C.S.I.,   L.A.H.Dub.,   Medical 

OfiScer  of  the  Stotfold  District  of  the  Biggleswade  Union. 
Gbbbv,  Charles,  M.D.Durh.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  Medical  Officer 

for  the  East  District  of  the  Gateshead  Union. 
Habbis,   Charles,   M.D.St.   And.,   M.B.C.S.,   L.S.A.,   Medical 

Officer  of  the  8th  District  of  Battle  Union,  and  of  the  and 

District  of  the  Bye  Union. 
Mabback,  B.,  CHerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Truro  Union. 
Pabkibsov,  Sidney  G.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  Medical  Officer  of 

the  No.  a  District  of  Wimlome  and  Craubome. 
Stafpobd,  Thomas  E.,  L.B.C.P.Edin..  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  Medical 

Officer  of  the  Maxey  District  of  the  Peterborough  Union, 

and  for  the  3rd  District  of  Deeping  St.  Nicholas. 
Wblchxab,   Edward,  L.B.C.P.Loiid.,    M.B.CS.Eng.,    Medical 

Officer  of  the  and  and  3rd  B  Districte  of  the  Wisbech  Union. 
uiyiLiz.t;u  uy  ■^.^.j  v^  v.^'pt  i.v^ 
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CONTRACTS. 


Barkino  Sewage  Works. 

The  London  County  Council  iuTite  Tenders  for  the  fillincr-up  of 
the  existing  36  grips,  or  channels,  in  the  bottom  {ue.  invert)  of 
ij  double  precipitation  channels,  the  partial  filling-up  of  the 
ezistiDg  sludge-brains,  and  the  laying  of  cast-iron  trough  rails  or 
guides  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  a6  grii>s  before  mentioned, 
and  other  works  in  connection  therewith,  at  the  Barkinv  Outfall 
Sewage  Precipitation  Works,  near  Beckton,  North  Woolwich. 

Specifications,  form  of  Tender,  &c.,  mav  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation at  the  Engineer's  Department,  Spring  Gardens. 

Tenders,  addressed  to  the  Clerk,  and  marked,  "Tender  for 
Filling-up  Gripe  in  Precipitation  Channels,  Ac.,"  to  be  sent  in 
by  Monday,  March  19. 

The  Alfreton  Local  Board  invite  Tenders  for  enlarging  their 
reservoir  at  Butterley,  Ashover. 

Specification,  form  of  Tender,  Ac.,  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Engineer  of  the  proposed  work,  Mr.  V.  Hill,  Local 
Board  Oflices,  Alfreton. 

Tenders,  addressed  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Bone,  Clerk,  Alfreton,  and 
endorsed,  "  Tender  for  Enlarging  Reservoir,"  to  be  sent  in  by 
March  35. 

The  Shirley  and  Freemantle  Local  Bosrd  iuvite  Tenders  for  a 
Gas  Engine  and  a  Pair  of  Pumps  for  lifting  the  sewage  on  a 
part  of  their  district. 

Particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Weston, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  Survevor  to  the  Board,  178,  Shirley  Boad.  Shirley, 
Southampton ;  and  Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  M.  Harle, 
Clerk,  by  Tuesday,  March  18. 

Tenders  are  invited  for  the  Supply  and  Fixing  of  an  Engine, 
Pump,  and  Boiler,  at  their  Waterworks,  at  West  Kirby,  for  the 
Hoylake  and  West  Eirby  Gas  Company. 

Specifications  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Engineer  of 
the  Company,  Mr.  Ch.  H.  Beloe,  M.LC.E.,  ij,  Haxrington  Street, 
Liverpool. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  "Tender  for  Machinery,"  to  be 
delivered  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Beady,  Secretary,  8,  Filey  Tenaoe, 
Hoylake. 

The  Guiseley  (Yorks)  Local  Board  invite  Tenders  for  about 
^00  lineal  yards  of  Earthenware  Pipe  Sewer,  with  Manholes  and 
Lampholes. 

Diuwings  and  specifications  maybe  seen  and  form  of  Tender 
obtained  at  the  office  of  Mr.  A.  jB.  Preston,  C  E.,  Exchange, 
Bradford.  Yorkshire. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  "  Tender  for  Guiseley  Sewerage,"  to 
be  sent  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Newstead,  Clerk,  Otley,  by  March  17. 

Hahwell  Local  Board. 

The  Hanwell  Local  Board  invite  Tenders  for  laying  in  Sewer 
and  Surface  Water  Drains,  &o.,  at  Station  Boad. 

Plans  may  be  seen,  and  bill  of  quantities  and  form  of  Tender 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Surveyor,  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Herbert, 
at  the  Board's  Offices,  High  Street,  Hanwell,  W. 

Tenders  to  be  delivered  at  the  Board's  Offices  not  later  than 
Tuesday,  April  i,  sealed,  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
and  marked"  Tender  for  Station  Boad." 

West  Cowxb  Local  Board. 

The  West  Cowes  Local  Board  invite  Tenders  for  the  Be^on- 
struction  of  the  Western  side  of  No.  3  Storage  Beservoir  of  the 
Waterworks,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  Southern  side  with 
concrete  vraUs. 

Plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen,  and  form  of  Tender 
obtained  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  N.  F.  Dennis,  C.E.,  Town  Surveyor. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  "Waterworks,"  are  to  be  delivered 
at  the  office  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Damant,  Town  Clerk,  not  later  than 
March  18. 


COMPETITIONS. 


EvaiVSERS*,  ELBCTRXCLkHS',  BUXLDBRS'  AHD    IROHKOHOERS' 

Exhibxtioh. 

Boyal  Agricultural  Hall,  N.,  March  17  to  ag,  1890. 

The  Midland  Bailway  Company  have  arranged  a  two  days* 
excursion  from  Bradford,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester and  principal  intermediate  stations,  and  on  the  same 
date,  day  trips  from  Burton,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Leioester, 
Northampton.  Bedford,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Walsall 
and  principal  intermediate  stations.  Anyone  interested  in  these 
professions  and  trades  will  receive  a  ticket  admitting  to  the  , 
exhibition  en  sending  a  postcard  to  the  offices,  43,  New  Oxford  | 
Street^  V'.Ci  ^  1 


Leeds  Ihtervatioital  Exhxbxtioh. 
Air  International  Exhibition  is  announced  to  open  at  Leeds, 
earl^  next  May,  and  to  remain  open  for  six  months.  A  special 
section,  housing  of  the  poor,  will  include  models  of  apartments, 
both  full  size  and  in  mmature,  far  one,  two,  and  more  tenants; 
sanitary  and  other  fittings,  furniture,  and  models  of  dwellings 
suitable  for  tenants  under  the  Gniness  gift.  Another  section  wfll 
be  devoted  to  hygiene,  including  sanitary  appliances,  lighting 
other  than  electric,  heating  and  ventilation,  water  supply  and 
gymnasia.  Other  sections  relate  to  clothing,  domestic  and 
labour-saving  appUonoea,  and  food. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Having  for  some  time  bock  been  in  the  receipt  of  Queries  appei* 
taining  strictly  to  sanitary  work,  and  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
answer  without  having  to  refer  our  correspondents  to  competent 
professional  advisers,  we  have  opened  a  column  in  which  to 
register  such  Queries  and  Beplies  hereto  as  can  fkirly  be  expected 
from  us ;  and  our  subscribers  and  readers  are  invited  to  make 
such  use  of  this  column  as  will  tend  to  benefit  themselves  and 
the  community.  Both  Queries  and  Beplies  will,  however,  be 
subjected,  if  unnecessarily  long,  to  a  strict  curtailment 


Use  07  A  Void  House. 

Can  a  sanitary  authority  obtain  an  order  from  the  magistratee 

under  section  97  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  187$,  to  urohibit  the 

using  of  an  insanitary  house  which  for  the  time  being  happeni 

to  be  void,  the  same  as  if  it  were  in  occupation  P       S*iiiTiS. 

[There  seem  to  be  no  words  in  the  section  which  would  prevent 
an  order  being  made  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  void  honse ;  bat 
we  know  of  no  case  in  which  such  an  order  has  been  mada  It 
would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  convince  the  court  thac  the 
owner  intended  to  use  the  house  in  its  insanitary  stati*.  If  not 
satisfied  of  this,  the  justices  would  probably  refuse  to  make  an 
order.— -Ed.] 

SaIOTARY  ORaAVXEATIOH  OV  LONDOH. 

Can  you  kindly  fumfsh  me  with  a  list  of  the  vestries  and  aani* 
tai^  divisions  of  London,  with  the  names  of  heads  of  sanitaiy 
departments.  Scorus. 

[Yon  will  find  such  a  list  in  the  Local  Government  Directory, 
published  by  Knight  k  Co.,  90,  Fleet  Street,  London.— Ed.] 

Ihspbctors  or  Wkights  axd  Mbabvrbs. 
Will  you  please  inform  me  in  your  next  issue  of  the  Sanitaxt 
Becord  which  is  my  best  wav  toproceed  in  order  to  prepare        | 
myself  as  an  inspector  under  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act 

S17B8CRIBEK.  1 

[Inspectors  ore  required  after  api>ointment  to  pass  the  examiiuu        | 
tion,  and  obtain  the  certiflcate  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  pr^ 
scribed  by  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1880,  for  asoertaininf        I 
if  they  possess   sufficient  practical  knowleage  for  properly        \ 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  duties  of  an  inspector 
are  indicated  in  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act.  and  in  the        | 
Model  Begulations  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which,  with 
the  '*  Notice  to  Candidates  and  Heads  of  Examination,"  caa        I 
be  purchased  from  Messrs.  Eyre  k  Spottiswoode,  33,  Abingdon 
Street,  London,  S.W.— Ed.] 

Dbleoation  of  Duties. 
A  is  a  medical  officer  of  a  rural  sanitary  authority  of  wide  area, 
and  has  a  son  legally  qualified  ;  the  authority  have  adopted  the 
Notification  Act  of  last  year  and  requires  the  medical  officer  to 
visit  each  case  reported  at  once.  He  (the  medical  ofBoer)  is 
also  in  private  practice  and  finds  it  extremely  inconvenient  to 
do  so,  and  requests  the  authority  to  appoint  Ms  son  deputy,  or 
allow  him  to  visit  when  he  cannot.  The  clerk,  a  8oIicit4>r. 
says  such  appointment  cannot  be  made— must  be  persooai 
service.    Kindly  say  if  the  authority  can  so  appoint. 

M.  0.  H, 

[The  delegation  of  the  duties  of  a  medical  officer  of  health  htf 
always  been  discouraged,  but  under  section  igo  of  the  Puboc 
Health  Act,  1875,  it  to  provided  that  "  every  rural  authority 
shall  from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  and  proper  persons  to 
be  me<lical  officer  or  officers  of  health,  and  inspector  or  in- 
spectors of  nuisances ;  they  shidl  also  appoint  such  assistants 
and  other  officers  and  servants  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  the  efficient  execution  of  this  Act."  A  rural  sanitary 
authority  have,  therefore,  under  this  section  power  to  appoint 
an  '*  assistant "  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  parjMsei 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  but  they  have  no  poirer  to  t^V^^^  ^ 
"deputy  medical  officer  of  health  "  except  ^'  in  case  of  lUnf^ 
or  incapacity  of  the  medical  officer  of  health."  as  provided 
under  the  final  clause  of  section  191.  As  regaards  the  p»9«°* 
case  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notifi- 
cation) Act,  1889,  the  expression  used  is  "  the  medical  omc&^ 
of  health  of  the  district.**  and  it  seems  open  to  doubt  ^^^^^^ 
the  duties  of  that  officer  under  the  recent  Act  can  be  lef^*v 
delegated  to  a  substitute.— Ed.]  uy  ^v_»  ^^  ^^^  "^^ 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 


NOTABLE   SANITARY  ENGINEERS. 

No.  1. — ^Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co. 
We  propose  in  these  papers  to  give  a  description  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  most  noted  sanitary 
engineers,  and  to  iUnstrate  as  far  as  possible  the 
newest  and  most  noteworthy  improvements  intro- 
duced by  them.  In  commencing  with  the  Messrs. 
Doulton,  we  do  so,  not  because  they  are  the  oldest 
or  the  largest  firm,  but  because  they  have  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  our  homes,  a  notable  system  of  art  decoration 
combined  with  the  most  advanced  hygienic  inven- 
tions. 

The  firm  now  existing  as  Doulton  &  Co.  was 
founded  in  the  year  1815  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Doulton,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  J.  Watts  (also 
deceased).  Mr.  Doulton  had  served  his  apprentice- 
ship at  the  then  celebrated  Fulham  potteries,  and  the 
spot  in  which  the  two  potters  commenced  their 
operations  was  situate  in  Vauxhall  Walk,  then  a  very 
different  neighbourhood  to  what  it  is  at  present.  Here 
they  carried  on  business  until  they  migrated  to  High 
Street,  Lambeth,  in  the  year  1834.  Not  more  than 
one  dozen  hands  were  employed  by  the  firm  at  that 
time,  and  they  were  only  working  two  kilns  per 
week.  At  this  time  the  goods  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Doulton  &  Watts  were  principally  of  a 
domestic  character  and  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
stoneware  drain-pipes  not  having  been  then  mvented, 
and  the  word  "  sanitary  "  scarcely  ever  heard.  Mr. 
(now  Sir)  Henry  Doulton,  the  present  senior  partner  of 
the  firm,  entered  it  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  went 
through  all  the  details  of  the  business  as  workman^ 
with  distinction,  and  he  is  credited  with  having  made 
upon  the  "  wheel "  the  largest  vessel  that  up  to  that 
time  had  ever  been  thrown. 

Step  by  step  the  firm  of  Doulton  &  Watts  grew  in 
size  and  importance;  faithfully  carrying  out  the 
principle,  that  whatever  they  undertook  should  be 
done  m  the  best  possible  manner.  No  one  who  has 
had  experience  of  their  productions  will  deny  that 
this  principle  has  been  consistently  carried  out 
through  the  whole  of  their  business  career. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  stoneware  began 
to  take  that  position  in  sanitary  work  which  has 
since  been  so  largely  developed.  In  the  year  1846 
drain-pipes  were  introduced;  and  from  their  clean 
and  imperishable  character  quickly  began  to  super- 
sede the  old  brick  drains  for  house  drainage. 

To  carry  out  this  new  industry  it  became  neces- 
sary to  build  a  new  factory,  and  this  was  speedily 
done  on  a  site  near  Lambeth  Palace.  Ingeniously 
constructed  machinery  enabled  the  firm  to  turn  out 
the  new  stoneware  pipes  in  large  quantities,  to  the 
amount  of  some  miles  per  week,  and  so  rapidly  did 
the  demand  increase  that  the  partners  found  it 
necessary  to  open  additional  works  at  St.  Helen's 
Lancashire,  and  Rowley  Regis,  near  Dudley,  now  the 
largest  drain-pipe  works  in  the  world.  But  even 
these  factories  proved  insufficient  to  supply  the 
various  articles  connected  "with  drainage  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Doul- 
ton, and  at  a  later  date  another  factory  was  opened 
at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham.  The  combined 
output  of  these  works  at  the  present  time  is  stated 
to  exceed  thirty-five  miles  per  week  of  drain-pipes 
alone,  besides  guUeys,  traps,  and  other  appliances  of 
the  same  character. 


A  somewhat  lengthened  controversy  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  introduction  of  the  glazed  stone- 
ware sanitary  pipes.  The  leading  engineers  of  the 
day,  while  admitting  the  value  of  the  stoneware  pipes 
in  comparison  with  the  brick  connections  from  the 
houses  to  the  drains,  condemned  the  glazing,  arguing 
that  porous  pipes  were  preferable ;  and  we  believe 
that  some  of  these  engineers  refused  to  use  the  glazed 
article.  In  the  end,  howevei ,  it  gained  the  day,  and  its 
superiority  was  universally  admitted.  In  connection 
with  drainage,  the  scientists  of  the  day  also  consi- 
dered the  contraction  of  the  size  of  a  drain  as  detri- 
mental to  its  efficiency,  whereas  it  has  since  been 
proved  that  drains  are  much  better  when  made  of  a 
size  that  will  keep  them  continually  filled  during  use. 
This  principle  ensures  the  scouring  out  of  every  part, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  a  large  drain,  it  is  often  only 
imperfectiy  washed  out,  and  the  current  of  sewage  is 
always  sluggish,  which  causes  a  settlement  of  excreta, 
and  makes  the  subsequent  stoppage  only  a  matter  of 
time. 

In  the  year  1877  Messrs.  Doulton  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  fitted  sanitary  appliances,  such  as 
water-closet  apparatus,  &c.  Buildings  opposite  the 
Albert  Embankment  were  erected  especially  for  this 
class  of  work,  comprising  lathes  and  other  appliances 
for  turning  and  finishing  brasswork,  &c.  liter  on 
the  firm  decided  to  open  works  at  Paisley  for  brass 
and  iron  founding  connected  with  sanitary  fittings, 
and  spurred  on  by  the  march  of  improvement  and 
that  restless  activity  which  incessantly  seeks  to  do 
better,  works  at  Burslem  were  acquired  about  the 
year  1877  for  the  manufacture  of  high-class  earthen- 
ware, and  for  a  long  time  past  white  enamelled 
sinks,  lavatory  basins,  urinals,  water-closets,  &c.,  of 
every  type  have  have  been  made  there. 

The  name  of  Doulton  will  always  be  associated  with 
modem  art  ware,  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
unique  and  beautiful  specimens  of  ceramic  art  bear- 
ing the  name  of  **  Doulton  ware,'*  and  others  since 
introduced,  but  from  the  application  of  artistic  de- 
coration to  sanitary  purposes. 

Doulton  ware  was  first  exhibited  in  1870,  at  the 
annual  exhibition  then  being  held  at  South  Reusing-' 
ton,  the  articles  shown  being  novel  in  shape,  and 
ornamented  with  outline  etchings.  The  Doulton 
ware  had  not  then  reached  the  zenith  of  its  perfection, 
but  there  was  an  amount  of  originality  in  the  exhibits 
which  secured  the  good  opinion  of  connoisseurs,  and 
ensured  its  success.  About  1872-73  Messrs.  Doulton 
began  to  apply  the  new  ornamental  ware,  in  the  form 
of  columns,  tiles,  panels,  &c,,  to  sanitary  fittings,  and 
from  that  year  dates  the  improved  appearance  of 
certain  sanitary  arrangements  now  consiaered  neces- 
sary in  every  well-appointed  house. 

Messrs.  Doulton's  exhibits  at  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
tion of  1873,  showed  that  considerable  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  ornamentation  of  their  ware,  in  the 
application  of  colour,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
sgraJUo  and  appUaue  ornamentation,  which  attracted 
much  attention,  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  of  Ger- 
many being  especially  interested  in  it.  Since  that 
time,  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  art  manufactures 
of  the  firm  have  considerably  increased. 

In  conjunction  with  the  art  productions  men- 
tioned is  the  terra- cotta  ornament  for  architectural 
purposes  which  the  Messrs.  Doulton  have  laboured  so 
meritoriously  to  introduce  and  bring  to  perfection, 
and  of  which  the  splendid  pile  of  buildings  facing 
the  Albert  Embankment  provides  an  example.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  1877,  and  Jli«^ show-rooms 
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were  opened  in  the  year  following^  but  terra-cotta 
statues  and  other  articles  had  been  manufactured 
by  the  firm  as  far  back  as  the  year  1840. 

About  1855  a  department  was  opened  for  the 
manufacture  of  terra-cotta  garden  vases,  &c.,  and 
during  the  decade  that  ensued  this  branch  had 
-so  increased  that  it  had  to  be  considerably  extended 
in  1865. 

The  value  of  terra-cotta  for  architectural  and 
building  purposes  has  been  long  admitted,  and  with 
the  consequent  application  of  colour  to  it,  which  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  second  burning  in  a  kiln  of 
special  construction,  and  the  after-glazing  which 
&Les  the  colours,  terra-cotta  for  external  use  may  be 
made  to  last  in  this  climate  for  centuries,  and  so  add 
durable  decoration  to  domestic  and  public  architec- 
ture. 

Since  1865  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  terra- 
cotta has  become  incessant,  and  two  years  ago 
additional  works  for  its  manufacture  were  opened  at 
Rowley  Regis. 

With  the  vast  resources  at  the  command  of  the 
Messrs.  Doulton,  their  desire,  in  common  with  all 
energetic  men  of  business,  to  extend  their  opera- 
tions, they  added  another  branch  of  manufacture 
to  their  output,  and  in  the  year  1864  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles  at  Lambeth  pottery. 


and  the  disappointments  often  experienced  in  their 
work  through  careless  la^g,  settlement  of  ground, 
&c.  The  joint  in  question,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
illustration,  is  designed  to  allow  of  considerable  de- 
flection from  the  straight  line  without  interfering  with 
its  security,  and  is  laid  without  the  addition  of  any 
cementing  material,  the  pipes  being  supplied  with  the 
jointing  matter  upon  them,  so  that  nothing  further  is 
required  to  secure  a  water-tight  connection.  They 
may  be  laid  by  unskilled  workmen,  and  a  considerable 
saving  of  labour  and  cementing  material  is  neces- 
sarily effected.  Another  important  point  to  be  borne 
in  mind  is  that  the  pipes  are  ready  for  use  as  soon  as 
laid,  which  is  especially  advantageous  when  working 
in  wet  or  treacherous  ground.  These  pipes  have 
been  extensively  employed  by  Her  Majesty's  Office  of 
Works,  and  examples  of  them  laid,  showing  the  great 
deflection  they  are  capable  of  withstanding  without 
leakage,  may  be  seen  at  the  Lambeth  works. 

No  less  important  to  the  householder  in  connectioD 
with  drainage  is  Doulton's  improved  sewer-gas  inter- 
cepter,  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing.  In  this 
article  the  tip  at  inlet  causes  the  soil  to  shoot  into  the 
centre  of  the  trap  (which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  effec- 
tually sealed)  without  touching  the  eddes.  The  inlet 
is  made  with  a  vertical  drop,  while  the  outlet  is  easy, 
which  ensures  cleansing  of  the  trap  at  every  dis- 


Before  beginning,  careful  experiments  were  made, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  most  suitable 
materials.  To  effect  tiiis  object  an  extended  visit 
was  made  to  the  Continent  and  other  parts  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  K.  Doulton,  who  at  the  time  in  question 
:  superintended  the  work  personally.  The  progress  in 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles  was  at  first  slow,  but 
with  the  assistance  of  improved  machinery  and 
scrupulous  attention  to  detail,  that  which  is  especially 
needed  in  this  class  of  goods,  all  difficulties  were 
overcome,  and  the  result  was  the  establishment  of 
the  excellence  which  this  branch  of  their  business 
has  since  attained.  It  is,  we  beUeve,  a  fact,  that 
Messrs.  Doulton's  crucibles  may  now  be  found  in 
use  in  every  description  of  metallurgical  process, 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  the  year  1886,  the  Messrs.  Doulton  opened  a 
■depdtin  the  Boulevard  Bessieres,  Paris,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sanitary  goods.  This  venture  has  also 
proved  successful,  and  the  articles  turned  out  at  the 
Paris  factory  are  much  appreciated,  and  are  gradually 
finding  their  way  throughout  the  country  and  in 
adjoining  ones  also. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  leading  speciali- 
ties in  sanitary  ware  recently  introduced  by  the  firm 
is  Doulton^s  patent  self-adjusting  joint,  as  illustrated 
below.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  laying  of 
drain-pipes  know  too  well  the  value  of  a  secure  joint, 


charge.   These  traps  are  supplied  either  with  or  with- 
out the  inspection  socket,  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Another  mtercepting  trap  worthy  of  commendation 
is  Kenon's  air  chamber  floor  and  trap,  the  object  of 


which  is  the  effectual  cutting  off  all  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  main  sewer.  The  appended  illustra- 
tion will  enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  description 
of  the  appliance.  It  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
manhole,  and  is  made  in  one  piece  of  stoneware,  with 
centre  channel  for  the  passage  of  the  soil,  and  voleia 
for  the  branch  drains.  The  trap  is  provided  with  a 
long  arm  for  inspecting  the  drain  beyond.  When  not 
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in  use,  this  arm  is  sealed,  but  with  a  movable  cap. 
The  top  of  the  manhole  is  covered  with  an  iron  flap 
•or  stone,  with  ventilating  pipe  where  convenient. 
This  trap  has  been  found  very  effectual  in  use. 

One  of  the  greatest  nuisances  in  connection  with 
house  drainage  is  grease,  and  some  few  years  since 
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the  attention  of  makers  of  sanitary  appliances  was 
requested  to  this  fact.  The  outcome  has  been  the 
introduction  of  several  intercepting  mediums  to  arrest 
the  flow  of  the  greasy  liquids  daily  poured  down  the 
^inks  in  our  kitchens.  MjesfiES.  Doulton  are  the  makers 
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of  several  of  these  articles,  and  we  select  one  for 
illustration  which  has  proved  very  efficacious  in  use. 
In  this  appliance  the  greasy  water  enters  at  the  top, 


ELEVATION    SHEWING 
RANGE  OF  CLOSETS 


and,  of  course,  cools  itself  as  it  fills  the  receptacle, 
and  remains  in  it,  as  no  liquid  can  flow  from  the  tank 
until  full,  and  then  only  from  an  outlet  near  the 
bottom  which  communicates  with  overflow ;  the 
grease  floats  at  the  top,  and  is  skimmed  off  as  fre- 
quently as  necessary.  Being  perfectly  free  in  the 
interior  from  any  valve  or  mechanism,  the  grease 
is  easily  collected  and  removed. 

In  connection  with  drain-pipes,  the  firm  recently 
introduced  a  new  pipe  for  house  drainage  for  carry- 
ing up  the  sides  of  walls,  &c.,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
iron  or  other  metal  pipes,  of  which  illustrations  are 
appended.  These  pipes  are  manufactured  of  the  best 
stoneware,  with  a  highly-enamelled  surface  both  in- 
side and  outside,  in  lengths  of  3  feet,  and  with  Doul- 
ton's  patent  self-adjusting  joint.  They  are  of  a  cream 
colour,  so  as  to  be  readily  discernible  from  the  ordi- 
nary drain -pipe,  and  possess  the  advantage  over  metal 
of  being  absolutely  incorrodible.  Our  second  illus- 
tration exhibits  the  pipes  connected  with  a  closet 
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SECTION.     SHEWING 
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inside.  They  are  fastened  to  the  walls  by  ornamental 
iron  bands,  and  readily  adapt  themselves  to  any 
settlement  of  the  brickwork  without  injury. 

Our  next  illustration  shows  another  very  useful 
invention,  viz.  Doulton's  patent  conduits,  made  of 
the  best  glazed  stoneware.  These  are  designed  for  the 


purpose  of  constructing  channels  in  open  places  for 
irrigation,  sewerage,  &c.  It  will  be  observed  that 
they  are  made  with  a  broad  flange  on  either  aide, 
enabling  them  to  be  securely  fixed,  and  broad  enough 
for  a  man  to  walk  along  if  necessary,  and  will  be 
found  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
Baths  of  all  materials  form  an  important  output  at 
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the  Lambeth  works,  and  the  sanitary  section  of 
Messrs.  Doulton's  illustrated  pattern  book  is  replete 
with  drawings  and  descriptions  of  every  kind  in  use, 
mounted  with  woodwork  and  without,  and  to  this 
pattern  book  we  umst  refer  our  readers  for  full 
information  as  to  baths  and  lavatories  which  are  fully 
illustrated  therein.  There  is,  however,  an  apparatus 
connected  with  the  heating  of  baths  which  is  worthy 
of  illustration.  The  introduction  of  geysers,  or  in- 
stantaneous water  heaters,  has  materially  altered  the 
mode  of  heating  wat^r  for  baths,  where  not  and  cold 
supply  of  water  is  not  laid  on.  The  old  manner  of 
heating  baths  by  a  gas  furnace  underneath  the  bath  is 
almost  very  property  obsolete,  and  the  instantaneous 
water-heater  has  taken  its  place.  Several  of  these 
appUances  are  in  the  market,  more  or  less  differing 
in  internal  construction,  but  all  providing  the  same 
effect,  that  of  admitting  cold  water  at  the  inlet  and  dis- 
charging it  fully  heated  at  the  outlet,  for  the  bath  or 
other  domestic  purposes.  At  the  Healtheries  Exhi- 
bition at  South  Kensington,  we  called  attention  to  a 
new  water  heater  of  this  description,  exhibited  by  the 
Messrs.  Doulton,  and  we  now  illustrate  a  further 
improvement  in  this  direction.  Doulton's  patent 
paragon  geyser  has,  amongst  other  advantages,  that 
the  water  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  gas, 
which  makes  the  water  available  for  culinary  or 
domestic  purposes.  But  its  greatest  advantages  lie 
in  the  following  arrangements. 


It  has  a  swing  burner  which  reduces  the  gas 
when  drawn  out  for  lighting,  and  automatictdly 
lights  up  when  put  back.  It  also  contains  an  auto- 
matic regulator  to  prevent  the  excessive  force  of 
gas,  and  turns  off  the  light  sufficiently  to  render  it 
harmless  to  the  apparatus  in  the  event  of  the  cistern 
becoming  empty  or  the  water  supply  being  stopped, 
thus  preventing  burning  of  the  cistern.  Should  tiie 
water  be  turned  on  again  it  will  open  the  gas  valve, 
while  the  apparatus  may  be  stiU  left  to  itseS.    These 


are  advantages  which  do  not  exist,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  in  any  other  apparatus  of  the  kind,  and 
constitutes  the  paragon  geyser  as  the  safest  of  its 
kind  now  before  us. 

The  history  of  water-closets  as  connected  with  this 
firm  alone  would  form  a  good-sized  pamphlet ;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  Messrs.  Doulton  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  this  branch  of  sanitation  from  the  time 
they  commenced  making  sanitary  fitting,  and  they 
have  always  been  in  the  "  van  "  as  regams  improve- 
ments. From  the  old  hopper  pan  to  the  latest  intro- 
duction, the  wash-out  and  combination  closets,  Messrs. 
Doulton^s  show-rooms  are  replete  with  the  various 
improvements  from  time  to  time  introduced.  We 
append  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  newest  patterns 
ol  the  Lambeth  valve -closet,  of  which  there  are 
several  made,  all  differing  slightly  in  construction. 
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The  valve -closet  has  a  host  of  supporters,  and  stiD 
holds  its  own,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  the 
**  wash-out"  The  one  in  question  (iUustrated)  has 
the  great  advantage  of  having  the  trap  above  the  floor 
line,  and  as  sent  out  from  the  works  can  at  once  be 
screwed  down  to  the  existing  floor,  requiring  only  two 
joints,  one  to  the  supply-valve  and  the  other  to  the 
soil-pipe.  The  several  complications  of  mechanism 
that  exist  in  many  of  its  kind,  making  the  fixing  more 
expensive,  probably,  than  the  cost  of  the  closet  itself, 
is  here  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  trap  is  suppHed 
with  an  opening  for  inspection,  and  one  for  ventila- 
tion. The  former  is  secured  with  a  patent  cap, 
ground  into  the  opening,  and  so  constructed  that  a 
turn  either  way  disengages  or  fixes  it,  and  when  fixed 
is  hermetically  sealed. 

The  Lambeth  improved  "flush-out"  closet  is 
another  closet  worthy  of  commendation.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  say  who  was  the  original  inventor  of 
the  wash-out  or  flush-out  closet.  Opinions  are  some- 
what divided  upon  this  point,  and  we  do  not  know 
that  the  Messrs.  Doulton  claim  to  be  the  inventors ; 
but  they  were  certainly  one  of  the  first  firms  in  the 
field  with  this  latest  addition  to  sanitary  appliances. 
Our  readers  must  be  well  aware  of  the  objections 
urged  against  the  earlier  shapes  of  the  wash-oute, 
that  the  flush  did  not  entirely  clear  the  basin,  and  the 
one  in  question  was  designed  to  overcome  this  objec- 
tion. 

The  shape  of  the  basin  has  been  designed  bo  that 
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the  greatest  amount  of  water  shall  remain  in  it,  so  as  to 
offer  the  least  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  flush. 
The  water  enters  tJie  basin  at  A,  directly  opposite  the 
discharge  opening  B,  and  it  is  claimed  that  by  this 


arrangement  a  perfect  flush  is  secured.  The  flushing 
rim  C  is  formed  so  as  to  wash  the  whole  surface  of 
the  basin,  yet  to  allow  the  main  volume  of  water  to 
discharge  itself  as  previously  described.  A  plate  D 
over  the  discharge  opening,  on  removal,  gives  access 
to  the  trap  below  to  allow  of  cleaning  u  necessary. 
Attention  to  this  prevents  foreign  matter  being  car- 
ried into  the  drains,  and  a  stoppage  thereby  avoided. 
A  socket  to  the  trap  E  is  provided  for  inspection  at 
this  point  (or  ventilation),  and  a  light  iron  standard 
F  is  provided  when  ordered,  so  that  the  trap  (which 
is  a  separate  piece)  can  be  turned  in  any  direction  to 
suit  the  soil-pipe.  This  closet  has  been  much  approved, 
and  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  introduced 
remarkably  welL 

Two  of  the  newest  and  best  arranged  closets,  intro- 
duced as  improvements  on  the  ordinary  wash-out,  are 
the  "Combination"  and  the  "  Simplicitas,"  illustrated 
below.  In  the  former,  the  front  of  basin  is  lipped  to 
form  urinal  and  slop  sink  when  the  seat  is  raised, 
and  it  has  a  water  area  equal  to  size  of  hole  in  seat, 
rendering  the  chance  of  soiling  basin  very  remote. 


It  is  self-contained,  and  all  parts  open  to  inspec- 
tion, and  depth  of  water  retained  in  basin  is  1}  inch. 
It  can  be  flushed  by  a  seat  action,  or  the  usual  water 
waste  preventer  with  pull-handle.  This  closet  is 
made  in  all  kinds  of  ware,  and  can  be  highly  de- 
corated   when    required.      The    "Simplicitas"    is 


somewhat  of  the  same  character,  and  constructed  in 
one  piece  of  stoneware,  also  glazed  ware,  or  the  more 
ornamental  kinds  of  Queen's  ware.  It  is  specially 
constructed  to  work  with  a  syphon  cistern,  and  by  its 
formation  all  parts  are  thoroughly  cleansed  at  each 
flusL 


The  back  is  so  formed  that  the  soil  must  fall  into 
the  water  of  the  trap,  and  the  flushing-rim  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being 
fouled  in  use  where  it  cannot  be  flushed.  We 
recommend  all  those  interested  in  the  fixing  of  im- 
proved closets  to  examine  these  before  coming  to  a 
decision. 

A  good  water  waste  preventer  or  flushing  cistern 
is  a  most  necessary  adjunct  to  every  c?08et  The 
numbers  of  these  appliances  now  in  the  trade  is  a 
proof  of  our  assertion.  Those  on  the  syphon  or  auto- 
matic principle  appear  to  be  generally  preferred,  as 
there  is  less  mechanism  about  them,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  to  hold  the  chain  until  the  cistern  has 
emptied  its  contents.  We  give  an  illustration  of  one 
made  by  the  firm,  viz.  Doulton's  patent  vacnum 
water  waste  preventer,  which  possesses  commendable 
advantages. 


To  start  this  apparatus  the  lever  H  is  pulled  down ; 
this  raises  the  cylinder  B,  which  draws  up  and  dis- 
charges into  the  mouth  C  sufl&cient  water  to  start  the 
annular  syphon.  This  cistern  is  also  made  to  act  in 
connection  with  what  is  known  as  the  seat  action,  and 
in  this  case  is  necessarily  perfectly  automatic,  secur- 
ing a  two-gallon  flush  each  time  the  closet  is  used. 
For  valve-closets  a  special  cistern  is  made  provided 
with  an  after  charge,  and  so  arranged  that  the  syphon 
action  is  cut  off  on  dropping  the  handle,  the  after 
flush  then  flowing  in.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
mechanism  is  of  the  most  simple  character,  and  it 
contains  nothing  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  We 
understand  there  is  a  great  demand  for  this  cistern. 

Another  sanitary  appliance  on  which  much  thought 
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has  been  expended,  and  many  improvemente  made, 
is  the  urinal,  and  one  of  the  latest  is  that  made  of 
stoneware  by  Messrs.  Doulton.  These  apparatus 
have  been  fiBced  already  in  a  variety  of  places,  are 
giving  great  satisfaction,  and  are  considered  far  in 
advance  of  any  style  of  urinal  yet  brought  out. 

These  urinals  are  made  of  any  shape  required. 
The  backs  are  circular,  and  the  gutters  weU  dished, 
both  being  made  of  strong  salt-glazed  stoneware, 
which  is  proof   against  the   effects  of   urine.     In 


attached  a  short  distance  from  the  urinal,  allowing  of 
easy  access,  should  a  stoppage  occur,  which  however 
is  very  unlikely.  The  capping  of  the  whole  is  made 
of  slate,  and  a  copper  pipe  is  carried  round  the 
apparatus,  protected  by  the  slate  top,  and  this  effec- 
tually flushes  both  back  and  gutter.  The  most 
approved  form  of  flushing  is  by  the  Doulton  Auto- 
matic Flush  tank  (illustrated). 

These  tanks  can  be  fixed  above  the  slate  tops  hj 
means  of  wrought  iron  supports.    Water  from  any 


place  of  the  water  running  away  at  the  back,   it 
escapes  in  a  channel  in  front,  to  which  a  trap  is 


available  source  can  be  collected  and  brought  for  thf' 
service  of  the  urinal  by  means  of  the  tank  illustrated, 
and  the  discharge  can  be  regulated  from  the  merest 
dribble,  to  a  full  flush  at  any  periodic  time  decided 
upon. 

A  most  valuable  invention  of  the  Messrs.  Doulton 
has  been  the  Doulton-Peto  fireproof  flooring,  which 
we  illustrate.  Anything  calculated  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  flames  at  a  fi-e  deserves  the  most  active 
support  from  all  classes,  but  this  has  probably  be- 
come more  difficult  by  the  introduction  of  iron  to 
the  extent  it  has  now  assumed  in  building  con- 
struction. 

Cement  construction  is  often  not  fireproof,  and 
being  a  heat  conductor  will  only  resist  the  fire  for  a 
limited  period.  Clay  construction  is  the  most  effi- 
cient fireproof  system,  and  of  this  material  the 
Doulton-Peto  flooring  is  manufactured.  A  reference 
to  the  illustration  will  show  that  it  is  made  in  small 
sections,  and  it  is  both  light  and  very  strong,  and 
effectually  protects  the  flanges  of  the  iron  girders. 
The  introduction  of  air  passages  renders  it  a  non- 
conductor, and  there  is  no  expansion  under  heat. 
It  requires  very  little  moisture  in  fixing,  and  as  a 
consequence  may  be  plastered  upon  immediately. 

^  *'    uiyiLi£t;u  uy  ■^.>_j«  vL^v.^' -x  i.v^ 
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During  the  building  of  the  London  Pavilion  Music 
Hall,  where  the  Doulton-Peto  flooring  was  used,  the 
plastering  underneath  and  the  laying  of  the  wood 
flooring  above  was  carried  on  simultaneously. 

This  fireproof  flooring  has  been  put  to  the  severest 
tests,  amongst  others  heavy  fires  have  been  lighted 
underneath  it,  with  great  weight  above,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  has  been  thoroughly  saturated  with 
water.    It  also  provides  perfect  ventilation  through- 


many  articles  connected  with  sanitary  science  manu- 
factured by  this  noted  firm,  and  the  art  department, 
except  in  so  far  as  we  have  mentioned  it  in  connec- 
tion with  sanitary  ware,  we  must  also  pass  over. 

In  1872  Messrs.  Doulton  began  to  employ  female 
labour  in  general  decorative  work,  which  proved 
a  highly  satisfactory  measure,  and  in  1882  a  presen- 
tation was  made  to  Mr.  Henry  Doulton  to  comme- 
morate the  ten  years  of  female  employment.    The 


IBP, 


out  the  whole  range,  and  its  cost  is  so  moderate  that 
it  18  bound  to  be  extensively  used. 

Another  of  the  comparatively  recent  inventions 
is  the  silicon  tread,  adapted  for  the  facing  of  stone 
or  any  kind  of  steps  or  staircases,  to  which  it  offers 
at  all  times  a  firm  and,  broadly  speaking,  an  im- 
penetrable foothold.  It  is  made  of  the  hardest 
possible  clay  burnt  almost  to  vitrefaction,  yet  is 
not  slippery  in  the  least.    The  "  nosing  "  of  a  tread 


is  the  part  that  receives  all  the  work,  and  if  that 
is  made  of  thoroughly  hard  material  the  whole 
step  will  remain  sound.  The  silicon  tread  has  been 
used  with  great  success  at  all  the  underground  urinals, 
and  many  places  in  the  city.  These  treads  may  be 
inserted  into  old  stone  steps  to  repair  them,  and 
they  are  often  used  in  conjunction  with  cement 
steps.  In  the  latter  form  they  have  been  introduced 
in  many  industrial  dwellings,  board  schools,  barracks, 
&c.,  ¥rith  the  greatest  success. 
Space  prevents  us  from  illustrating  more  of  the 


year  1885  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  the 
Lambeth  firm,  when  the  Albert  Medal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Doulton,  and  pre- 
sented to  him  at  the  works  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  which  occasion  the  workmen  of  Messrs^ 
Doulton  &  Co.  also  presented  him  with  an  address. 
But  a  still  greater  honour  was  in  store  for  the  head 
of  the  firm  in  1887,  when  Her  Majesty  conferred  the 
honour  of  a  knighthood  on  Mr.  Henry  Doulton,  the 


first  time  we  believe  in  the  annals  of  the  trade  that 
a  potter  has  been  selected  for  such  a  distinction. 

Altogether  the  firm  have  14  distinct  factories, 
situated  as  under  : — 

Lambeth  4,  St.  Helen's  2,  Rowley  Regis  3,  Burslem 
2,  Smethwick  1,  Paisley  1,  and  Paris  1.  At  the  four 
Lambeth  factories  about  1,450  workpeople  and 
artists  are  employed,  while  the  combined  number  of 
male  and  female  workers  at  the  various  works  amounts 
to  3,200.  Taken  in  its  entirety,  the  record  of  this 
firm  is  one  of  which  any  manufacturer  may  be  proud. 


THE    SANITARY    CONDITION    OP 

JAPAN.* 

By  W.  K.  Burton,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
in  the  University  of  Tokio. 

We  may  generally  come  to  learn  much  of  the  condi- 
tions that  surround  us  by  the  consideration  of  others 
that  are  as  different  as  may  be  from  those  that  we 
are  accustomed  to.  For  that  reason  I  think  that  a 
few  notes  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Japan  may  be 
useful  or  at  least  interesting.  On  account  of  the 
habits  of  the  Japanese  people,  and  of  the  style  of 
their  buildings,  the  sanitary  condition  of  Japan 
differs  from  that  of  England  as  widely,  perhaps,  as 

*  Bead  at  the  Sanitary  Institute,  March  1890. 


is  possible  in  the  case  of  a  country  where  sanitary 
matters  have  had  any  attention  at  all 

I  write  as  an  engineer  only,  and  it  is  therefore 
chiefly  of  such  things  as  may  be  classed  under  the 
heading  of  "  Sanitary  Engineering,"  that  I  shall  have 
anything  to  say. 

I  may  here  say  at  once  that,  so  far  as  the  two  chief 
matters  of  sanitary  engineering,  namely,  water  supply 
and  sewage  disposal,  go,  the  present  condition  of 
Japan  is  very  bad,  but  that  it  is  being  rapidly 
improved. 

First,  in  connection  with  sewage  disposal  we  are 

faced  with  the  fact  that  all  the  ordure  and  the  urine 

have  to  be   collected  and  carried  undi- 

^JJ*^        luted  to  the  fields.   I  say  have  to,  because 

the  disposal  of  the  constituents  of  sewage 

just  mentioned  on  the  land  is  so  integral  a  part  of  the 
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ftgricnltural  syfitem  of  the  country  that  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  try  to  change  it  even  were  it  desirable, 
wluch  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

To  understand  this  system  of  disposal  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  that  the  staple  crop  in  Japan  is 
rice,  and  to  have  at  least  some  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  rice  is  grown  there. 

The  ground  has  first  to  be  levelled  for  irrigation, 
not  of  the  kind  that  we  are  accustomed  to  at  home,  but 
of  such  a  kind  that  there  may  be  a  uniform  depth  of 
several  inches  of  water  all  over  the  surface  during 
the  time  of  year  that  irrigation  is  necessary.  This  is 
accomplished  by  accurately  levelling  the  fields  and 
fiurrounding  them  with  low  banks  of  earth  or  turf. 

The  rice  is  sown  in  only  a  small  patch,  generally  in 
the  comer  of  the  field,  and  during  the  time  that  it 
is  sprouting  the  rest  of  the  land  is  heavily  manured 
with  the  mixture  of  faeces  and  urine  mentioned 
above.  No  other  manure  is  used,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  undiluted  ordure  is  of  the  highest 
value.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a 
country  house  is  sometimes  let  at  a  certain  rent 
when  occupied  by  the  rentee,  but  with  the  condition 
that  a  certain  additional  rent  is  to  be  paid  in  the 
event  of  his  absence. 

The  manure  is  not  used  fresh,  as  it  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  right  condition  till  it  has  fer- 
mented for  at  least  a  month.  To  allow  this  fermen- 
tation or  decomposition  to  go  on,  enormous  stoneware 
pots  are  sunk  in  the  ground  at  the  edges  of  the  rice 
fields.  The  comparatively  fresh  ordure  is  emptied 
into  these,  and  remains  in  them  till  it  is  in  the  proper 
state  for  use. 

At  about  the  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of 
July,  the  young  rice,  which  has  sprouted  to  a  height 
of  several  inches,  is  taken  out  of  the  little  pateh 
where  it  has  grown,  and  is  planted  sprout  by  sprout 
in  the  manured  ground,  a  certain  distance  being 
maintained  between  one  plant  and  those  on  the  four 
sides  of  it. 

From  the  time  that  the  rice  first  sprouts  till  it  has 
attained  its  full  growth,  that  is  to  say  for  some  four 
months  or  so,  the  fields  have  continually  to  be  irri- 
gated. It  is  necessary  to  supply  water  in  such 
quantity  as  would  supply  a  depth  of  about  half  an 
inch  over  the  whole  imgated  area  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  this  water  must  be  comparatively  pure. 

Of  course  only  low  lying  and  comparatively  flat 
land  is  available  for  such  cultivation.  Fortunately, 
the  time  of  heaviest  rainfall  corresponds,  in  Japan, 
with  the  time  that  irrigation  is  necessary,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  seldom  difficulty  in  getting  water 
enough;  but  there  are,  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
considerable  reservoirs  of  ancient  construction,  made 
by  damming  watercourses,  to  hold  a  reserve  for 
irrigation  purposes,  and  there  are  many  extensive 
caiuils  for  carrying  the  water  to  considerable  dis- 
tances from  rivers  and  lakes.  The  actual  country 
irrigated  is,  of  course,  of  necessity,  a  perfect  network 
of  distributing  channels. 

So  far  it  will,  I  think,  be  granted  that  there  is  not 
of  necessity  anything  very  insanitary.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  farmers  and  peasants  who  live  near  the 
"  paddy  fields  "  enjoy  remarkably  good  heidth. 

It  is  at  the  other  end,  at  the  place  of  collection, 
and  especially  in  large  towns,  that  the  thing  is  at 
fault.  The  ordure  is  allowed  to  drop  direct  into 
large  stoneware  pots — ^holding  perhaps  on  an  aver- 
age six  or  eight  gallons,  often  more — sunk  in  the 
ground,  and  these  are  not,  as  a  rule,  emptied  till  they 
are  full,  or  nearly  so,  by  which  time  the  contents 


are,  of  course,  in  an  advanced  state  of  decompoBi- 
tion.  Moreover,  no  efficient  precautions  are  taken 
to  prevent  occasional  overflow  or  spilling,  and  the 
ground  immediately  around  the  pot  is  generally  in  a 
very  filthy  condition. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  the  houses 
are,  as  a  rule,  of  one  or  two  storeys  only,  and  that 
all  the  '<  sanitary  arrangements^^  are  generally  on 
the  ground  floor. 

When  the  pots  are  full,  the  ordure  is  removed  in 
large  wooden  pails  which  are  carried  on  hand  carts, 
or  one  hanging  from  each  end  of  a  pole  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  man.  The  pails  are  covered,  bat  that 
the  covers  are  not  air-tight  is  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  smell  that  greets  the  nostrils  as  a  manure  cart 


All  this  is  very  bad,  but  I  think  that  it  is  quite 
curable,  and  that  it  is,  after  all,  not  the  greatest  evil. 
It  would  only  be  necessary  to  introduce  the  use  of 
small  clean  receptacles  carefully  arranged,  and  to 
arrange  for  the  emptying  of  them  at  very  short 
intervals  before  decomposition  had  time  to  set  in, 
and  to  carry  the  ordure  to  the  country  in  well 
constructed  vessels  with  air-tight  lids,  thoroughly 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  these  vessels  each  time  that 
they  are  used,  and  there  would  be  but  little  if  any 
danger  to  health  from  that  part  of  the  disposal 
system. 

The  dry-earth  system  is,  I  may  mention,  out  of  the 
q^uestion,  as  the  earth  would  prevent  the  decomposi- 
tion or  fermentation  of  the  ordure  that  is  necessaiy 
for  the  particular  system  of  rice  cultivation  adopt^ 
in  Japan. 

The  greater  evil  that  I  mentioned  above  is  tiie  way 
in  which  the  residue  of  the  sewerage  is  disposed  of 
at  present  And  here  we  are  face  to  face  with  that 
deep-rooted  and  apparentiy  irradicable  stupidity 
which  makes  people  who  ought  to  know  better 
continue,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on 
the  matter,  to  ignore  the  fact  that  ordure  is  only  a 

Eortion  of  the  sewage  that  must  be  disposed  of  some- 
ow  or  other ;  that  judged  by  weight  of  solids  it  is 
far  even  from  constituting  ike  greater  part  of  the 
sewage,  and  that,  whatever  means  be  taken  to  dispose 
of  it,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  provide  means 
for  the  disposal  of  the  rest  of  the  sewage  alsp. 
There  scarcely  passes  a  year  at  home,  but  some  bril- 
liant genius,  whose  chief  qualification  is  that  he  has 
given  no  previous  attention  to  sanitary  matters, 
comes  forward  with  some  great  scheme  for  the  easy 
disposal  of  the  ordure  of  towns,  ignoring  entirely  the 
fact  that  there  comes  into  every  town  say  an  average 
of  25  gallons  of  pure  water  per  head  per  day,  that 
it  is  there  converted  into  impure  water  or  sewage, 
and  that  it,  as  well  as  the  ordure,  must  be  got  rid  of. 
Here  (in  Japan)  as  might  be  exx>ected,  several  self- 
constituted  advisers  have  come  forward  and  have 
advocated  various  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
disposing  of  the  ordure.  These  have  all  been  more 
or  less  excellent,  doubtiess,  but  the  mistake  has  been 
that  they  have  all  ignored  the  rest — ^that  is  to  say  by 
far  the  greatest  and  most  troublesome  part — of  the 
sewage. 

The  Japanese  themselves  have,  however,  for  some 
time,  recognised  the  necessity  of  some  efficient 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  liquid  portion  of  the 
sewage,  and  actually  sewered  the  greater  part  of 
Yokohama  and  a  small  part  of  Tokio  some  years 
ago.  The  work  was  well  done,  and  the  only  fanlt 
was  that  the  sewers  were  greatly  too  large. 

But  still,  in  nearly  all    towns  the  condition  of 
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affairs  is  lamentable.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way 
of  sewers  but  open  channels  or  ditches,  sometimes 
uncovered,  sometimes  covered  with  loose  planking. 
These  ditches  pass  immediately  in  front  of  the 
houses  at  a  distance  of  only  a  foot  or  two  from  them, 
they  receive  the  whole  of  the  sewage  except  that 
that  has  already  been  described,  as  carried  to  the 
fields ;  they  are  either  of  rough  stone  or  with  planked 
sides,  and  are,  of  course,  in  neither  case  either  self- 
cleansing  or  water-tight. 

Of  course  these  ditches  of  necessity  have  the 
same  fall  or  want  of  fall  that  the  street  happens  to 
have.  They  discharge  eventually  into  the  nearest 
stream  or  canal  that  happens  to  be  of  such  a  level 
as  to  be  able  to  receive  them,  or,  in  the  case  of  sea-  • 
coast  towns,  into  the  sea.  As  might,  however,  be 
e:^cted,  the  greater  part  of  the  sewage  never  gets 
this  length.  The  greater  part  of  the  fluid  soaks  into 
the  ground,  and  the  solids  remain  in  the  ditches, 
whence  they  are  removed  by  hand  from  time  to  time. 
Indeed,  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  laj*ge  towns,  I  have 
seen  the  outfalls  of  the  ditches  quite  dry,  except  at 
times  of  heavy  rain.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  said 
that  the  whole  of  the  sewage  finds  its  way  into  the 
soil  of  the  town,  which  must  soon  become  **  sewage 
sick.''  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  soil  on 
which  most  of  the  large  towns  of  Japan  stand  must 
be  sewage-sodden,  with  the  result,  of  course,  of 
contaminating  the  air  both  inside  and  outside  of  the 
houses. 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  the  worst  thing  of  ail  is 
that  in  most  cases  the  water  for  all  domestic  pur- 
poses  is  drawn  from  shallow  weUs  dug 
supply.  ^  **^i8  soil.  The  water,  of  course,  is 
simply  dilute  sewage.  This  is  not  the 
case  in  all  towns.  In  many  water  is  carried  from 
rivers  or  streams  in  open  channels.  As,  however,  in 
these  cases  the  water  runs  in  the  open  channels 
through  the  streets  of  the  town  it  naturally  gets 
much  contaminated  before  it  is  used. 

In  Tokio,  which  has  a  population  of  nearly  a  miUion 
And  a  half,  and  covers  an  area  nearly  as  large  as 
London,  there  is  a  complete  system  of  wooden  pipes 
for  water  distribution.  These  are  not  bored  from  the 
stems  of  trees,  as  the  old  London  pipes  were,  but  are 
of  square  section  built  up  of  four  large  planks.  The 
water  is  carried  in  a  large  open  channel  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  then  enters  the  wooden  mains. 
It  is  very  pure  at  the  lower  end  of  the  open  channel, 
but  it  suners  contamination  afterwards,  partly,  pro- 
bably, in  the  wooden  pipes  themselves,  as  the  wood 
is  always  decaying,  but  more  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  old  wells  have  been  used  throughout  the 
town  as  tanks  for  the  storage  of  the  water  without 
any  efficient  means  being  t&en  to  prevent  the  soil 
water  from  leaking  into  them.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  an  investigation  made  some 
time  ago  showed  that  some  of  the  wells  that  were 
supposed  to  be  supplied  from  the  mains  were  not,  in 
fact,  connected  with  them  at  all ;  yet  there  had  been 
no  complaint  of  want  of  water  in  iheoe  ! 

Now,  after  I  have  described  the  systems  of  sewage 
disposal  and  of  water  supply  in  Japan,  the  surprise 
of  most  will  probably  not  be  that  there  are  frequent 
epidemics  of  cholera,  and  that  the  death-rate  from 
zymotic  diseases  is  somewhat  high,  but  that  the  people 
hve  at  alL  I  can  only  say  that,  if  the  systems  just 
described  are  at  present  very  bad,  there  are  also 
many  circumstances  exceedingly  favourable  to  the 
health  of  the  Japanese  people. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  temperate  and  excellent 


climate.  Perhaps  it  is  rather  too  much  to  call  the 
Climate  climate  quite  temperate,  as  the  two 
months  of  July  and  August  are  reallv  hot, 
the  thermometer  frequently  rising  above  90°  Fahr.  in 
the  shade,  and  there  being,  moreover,  in  low-lying 
places,  much  dampness  with  the  heat ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  tropical,  and  with  Ihe  exception  of  the  two 
months  mentioned  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  climate.  The  winters  are,  in  the  matter 
of  temperature,  much  like  our  English  winters,  but 
that,  the  sun  shining  brightly  every  day,  little  or  no 
ice  ever  forms.  I  speak  now  of  moderate  elevations 
only,  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  northern- 
most of  the  three  great  islands  constituting  Japan, 
which  is  but  thinly  populated.  In  it  the  winters  are 
rather  severe. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  way 
of  London  fog.  The  atmosphere  of  Tokio,  in  spite  of 
its  size,  is  at  all  times  very  clear,  but  in  winter  its 
clearness  is  something  that  never  ceases  to  be  a 
marvel  to  me.  The  great  mountain  Fuji  is  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  60  miles  from  Tokio,  yet  in  winter 
time  I  have  seen  it,  looking  along  a  street,  standing 
up  like  a  great  sugarloaf ,  so  clearly  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  one  could  have  more  to  do  than 
to  walk  to  the  end  of  the  street  to  step  on  to  the  base 
of  the  cone ! 

Another  thing  that  must  be  favourable  to  the 
health  of  the  people  is  that  the  streets  of  the  towns 
are  for  the  most  part  comparatively  wide,  the  houses 
being  low,  and  the  population  being  thus  by  no  means 
very  dense.  The  lowness  of  the  houses  is  partly  on 
account  of  the  very  frequent  earthquakes. 

The  almost  complete  absence  of  horse  traffic  in  the 
towns  must,  on  the  whole,  be  a  favourable  circum- 
stance, as  the  result  is  the  absence  of  the  large  amount 
of  manure  that  has  to  be  removed  with  so  much 
trouble  from  the  streets  of  European  and  American 
towns. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  greatest  saving  circum- 
stance lies  in  the  designs  of  the  houses,  and  in  the 

weumgg.  ground,  but  that  they  are  actualljr  raised, 
on  posts  or  sleeper  walls,  some  distance  aibove  it 
''  Sunk  storeys,"  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  are  a 
mistake,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  everywhere, 
but  I  cannot  doubt  that  they  would  be  terribly  fatal 
in  their  results  in  a  case,  for  example,  such  as  Tokio, 
in  which  the  soil  is  so  thoroughly  contaminated. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  advantage  of  Japanese 
houses  over  European  in  the  matter  of  non-liability 
to  draw  air  from  the  soil  below  them,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  idea  of  the  design  of  such  houses.  It 
will  be  best  understood,  probably,  by  taking  the  veiy 
simplest  case  possible — ^namely,  a  house  of  one  room. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that 
the  size  of  the  room  must  correspond  exactly  to  a 
certain  number  of  "tatami,"  ihe  mats  that  are  to 
form  the  covering  of  the  floor.  These  are  solid 
plaited  straw  mats  of  about  3  inches  thick,  and  mea- 
sure 6  feet  by  3  feet.  The  size  of  the  room  must, 
therefore,  be  a  multiple  of  1  by  2  yards.* 

A  small  room,  for  example,  will  be  an  **8-mat 
room,"  and  will  measure  12  feet  square.  You  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  type  of  a  Japanese  house  reduced 
to  the  v^ey  simplest  possible,  if  you  imagine  a  plat- 
form 18  feet  square  raised  about  2  feet  above  the 
ground  on  posts,  and  covered  with  a  tile  or  shingle 
roof  supported  above  this  platform  by  the  continua- 

•  Occaiiionally  a  half  mat  is  introduccCP 
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tion  upwards  of  these  posts.  The  8  mats  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  platform,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  width 
of  3  feet  on  aU  sides.  Around  the  mat  space  there 
afe  a  set  of  sliding  doors  a  UtUe  less  than  6  feet  high, 
consisting  of  light  wooden  frames,  with  thin  diapha- 
nous unglazed  paper  stretched  on  them.  These  doors 
can  be  opened  or  closed  at  will,  and  it  is  customary 
to  have  tnem  all  open  in  warm  weather,  so  that  the 
house  then  becomes  merely  a  platform  with  a  roof 
supported  on  posts. 

AjTOund  the  outer  edge  of  the  platform  there  is 
another  set  of  sliding  doors  of  wood.  These  are 
closed  only  at  night,  being  removed  during  the  day- 
time. The  space  of  3  feet  between  the  inner  and  the 
outer  sliding  doors  forms  the  veranda. 

Of  course,  as  an  actual  fact,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  a  summer-house,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
the  structure  is  never  quite  so  simple  as  this.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  seldom,  especially  in  towns,  that  the 
veranda,  with  its  double  row  of  sliding  doors,  goes 
round  the  whole  four  sides  of  the  house.  A^n, 
there  are  generally  not  only  one,  but  many  rooms. 
These  are  £vided  from  each  other  either  by  parti- 
tions, or  by  sliding  doors  made  of  light  frames  with 
thick  opaque  paper  stretched  on  them,  on  which 
paper  designs  are  generally  painted.  It  is  always  so 
arranged,  however,  that,  in  tne  case  of  every  room,  at 
least  one  side  can  be  entirely  opened  to  the  air. 

Again,  of  course  there  are  kitchen  premises  of  some 
kind  or  other,  although  in  the  poorest  houses  they 
simply  consist  of  a  part  of  the  single  room  unprovided 
with  mats.  In  all  cases  they  are  of  the  simplest 
description.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  little  chance  that  the 
air  of  the  house  will  be  drawn  direct  from  the  soiL 
There  is  the  space  underneath  the  floors,  and  then 
there  are  the  mats,  which  are  so  closely  plaited,  and 
fit  so  exactly  together  that  they  must  be  pretty  nearly 
air-tight,  but  further  there  are  no  fires  or  stoves  with 
chimneys  that  would  cause  a  vacuum  in  the  house. 
The  Japanese  trust  mostly  to  warm  clothes  and  heavy 
quilts,  and  to  the  fact  that  their  system  of  sitting  on 
their  legs  on  the  floor  keeps  these  lower  limbs  warm, 
to  keep  out  the  cold.  The  only  form  of  fire  used  for 
warmth  is  what  is  known  as  the  "hibachi,^*  which  is  a 
bowl  or  box  of  either  brass  or  wood  fiUed  with  pure 
white  wood  ash,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  litUe  heap 
of  charcoal  glows.  This  is  really  barely  sufficient  to 
warm  the  fingers,  and  foreigners  generally  suffer  in- 
tensely from  cold  in  winter  if  &ey  try  to  live  in 
purely  Japanese  houses.  The  Japanese  themselves 
do  not,  however,  so  suffer. 

Where  cooking  is  done  on  a  large  scale,  wood  is 
used  as  fuel,  but  even  then  there  is  no  chimney,  but 
merely  an  opening  in  the  roof  above  the  fire. 

There  is  no  special  provision  for  ventilation  in  the 
houses,  and  the  absence  of  chimneys  means  the 
absence  of  one  of  the  means  whereby  a 
entu&tion.  ^jgj^jj^  amount  of  ventilation  is,  of  neces- 
sity, obtained  in  European  houses  during  winter;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  construction  of  the  houses  is 
such  that  there  is  always  a  vast  amount  of  accidental 
ventilation — ^in  fact,  often  too  much.  Foreigners 
occupying  Japanese  houses  generally  suffer  from 
draughts  more  than  from  anything  else. 

Of  course,  in  summer  time,  when  all  the  sliding 
doors  are  opened,  there  is  an  atmosphere  the  same  as 


•  This  mnst  be  taken  as  a  typical  example  only.  In  remote 
country  districts  the  oonstruotion  of  the  houses  differs  consider- 
ably from  that  described. 


that  of  the  open  air.  £ven  when  the  inner  paper 
doors  are  closed,  as  during  the  day-time  in  all  but 
hot  weather,  the  ventilation  is  more  than  ample,  as  the 
paper  used  is  very  porous.  Even  when  all  the  doors 
are  closed  there  is  much  more  ventilation  than  might 
be  expected.  Probably  a  good  deal  of  air  will  pass 
through  the  doors,  which  are  of  exceedingly  thin  wood 
(only  about  \  inch) ;  then  there  is  generally  a  slight 
space  between  them,  and  they  do  not,  of  course,  fit 
absolutely  like  a  slide-valve  at  t^e  top  or  the  bottom. 
I  estimate  that  there  is  very  likely  an  average  of  12 
S(}uare  inches  of  area  of  ventilation  around  each 
shding  door,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  there  are 
genendly  many  of  them  to  each  room,  the  amount  of 
ventilation  area  is  quite  fairly  large.  Besides  all  this, 
the  space  above  the  inner  sHding  doors  up  to  the 
ceihng  is  often  filled  in  with  open  scroll  or  lattice 
work  only,  and  the  entrance  door  is  often  lattice- 
work only. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  the 
houses  of  the  very  poor,  in  which  there  is  much  over- 
crowding (the  inmates  having  sometimes  only  one 
mat  a-piece  as  sleeping-room),  there  is  much  harm 
done  by  want  of  ventilation,  but  in  the  case  of  even 
fairly  large  houses  it  seems  to  be  sufficient.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  facts  that,  although  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  carrying  away  the  products  of  combustioD 
of  the  charcoal  burned  in  the  **  hibachi,"  there  are 
not  only  no  cases  of  charcoal-poisoning  in  Japanese 
houses  on  record,  but  the  people  do  not  suffer  even 
from  such  minor  ailments  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  burning  of  charcoal  in  closed  rooms — for  example, 
headaches  and  drowsiness — and  tiiat  there  \&  seldom, 
in  a  Japanese  room,  that  *' stuffy"  smell  that  cue 
recognizes  so  often  at  home  from  want  of  ventilation. 
In  fact,  the  ventilation  of  Japanese  houses  at  the 
worst  must  be  pronounced  to  be  much  better  than 
the  ventilation  of  the  average  of  English  houses.* 

Another  thing  that  must  go  far  to  neutralize  the 
evil  effects  of  the  defective  sanitary  conditions 
already  described  in  the  intense  cleanliness  of  the 
people.  This  extends  both  to  the  houses  (with  the 
exception  of  the  privy  already  described)  and  to 
the  persons  of  the  people. 

On  the  veranda  or  mats  of  the  houses  only  bare 
feet  or  those  covered  with  clean  Unen  socks  are 
allowed  to  tread,  and  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute cleanness.  No  tables,  chairs,  or  beds  are  used 
but  the  people  work  and  eat  sitting  on  the  mats,  and 
sleep  on  them  at  night,  covered  with  a  thick  quilt  in 
time  of  cold  weather,  a  second  quilt  underneath 
qualifying  the  hardness  of  the  mats. 

From  &e  very  day  of  his  birth  every  Japanese  has 
a  hot  bath  at  least  once  every  two  or  three  days,  in 
Bathinff        ^o^  cascs  every  day,  and  in  many  cases 

^^'        several  times  a  day. 

The  bath  is  used  very  hot,  and  the  operation  con- 
sists in  a  thorough  scrubbing  with  a  cloth  and  hot 
water  on  the  floor  at  the  edge  of  the  bath,  followed 
by  a  dip  in  the  water  up  to  the  neck  for  as  long  as 
the  sensation  may  be  pleasant.  Soap  has  been  intro- 
duced from  the  West  only  withm  comparative!/ 
recent  times,  and  is  by  no  means  generally  used. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  needed,  the  great  heat  opening  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  and  resulting  in  a  more  complete 
removal  of  dirt  without  soap  than  is  possible  with 
any  amount  of  soap  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

*  I  hare  it  on  the  authority  of  a  physician  who  has  long  had  u 
extensire  practice  in  this  country  that  he  finds  much  more  sick- 
ness in  bnck  houses  of  European  style  than  in  houses  of  true 
Japanese  construction.       y '^^^^  ^V  ^^  ^  ^ A  -^^ 
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I  cannot  tell  what  is  the  maximum  temperature  of 
tiie  Japanese  bath.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Japanese 
can  bathe  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  185**  F.,  but  I 
doubt  this.  I  have  found  the  temperature  of  baths 
at  hotels  and  tea-houses,  prepared  for  the  Japanese, 
to  have,  as  a  rule,  a  temprature  of  110"*  to  115°  F., 
but  frequently  it  is  as  high  as  120°,  and  a  Japanese 
can  quite  easily  go  into  water  at  this  temperature* 

One  will  see  young  girls  stepping  into  and  sitting 
down  in  a  bath  that  will  scald  one's  fingers,  and  will 
even  see  babies  that  are  too  young  to  walk  dipped  in 
the  same. 

The  first  foreign  medical  men  who  came  to  Japan 
could  not  but  think  that  this  bathing  in  excessively 
hot  water  was  a  source  of  great  danger,  and  tried  to 
persuade  the  Japanese  to  stop  it  Regulations,  which 
were  most  distasteful  to  the  people,  were  issued  to 
keep  down  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  water 
(to  100*  F.,  I  think)  in  the  public  baths,  but  the  best 
medical  authorities  in  the  country,  both  foreign  and 
Japanese,  have  since  declared  the  custom  quite  harm- 
leas,  and,  indeed,  beneficial  to  health.  The  old- 
fashioned  English  notion  that  it  is  dangerous  to  go 
into  a  bath  at  a  temperature  over  98*  F.  (blood  heat) 
seems  to  be,  like  a  good  many  other  fine  old  crusted 
ideas,  an  entirely  mistaken  one. 

The  ability  to  go  into  a  bath  at  a  temperature  that 
would  at  firat  seem  simply  sufficient  to  parboil  any 
human  creature  is  easily  acquired.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  have  a  little  perseverance,  increasing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  by  a  degree  or  so  a  day.  I  have 
thus  myself  acquired  the  ability  to  go  into  a  bath  at  a 
temperature  of  120°  F.,  although  I  much  prefer  one 
ten  degrees  less  hot 

One  who  has  not  tried  it  can  have  no  idea  how 
refreshing  a  very  hot  bath  is,  and  especially  in  hot 
weather.  One  can  remain  in  it  for  only  three  or  four 
minutes  at  the  outside ;  there  is  none  of  the  ener- 
vating effect  that  there  is  from  the  tepid  or  so-called 
"  hot "  bath  of  England,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  feeling 
of  increased  vigour. 

A  thing  I  cannot  understand  is  that,  whereas  in 
very  cold  weather  the  effect  of  a  very  hot  bath  is  to 
so  warm  the  body  that  one  can  sit  in  comfort  for 
some  two  or  three  hours  after  coming  from  it  even  in 
a  Japanese  room  without  feeling  the  cold,  in  summer 
the  effect  is  (from  reaction,  I  presume)  distinctly 
cooling. 

Every  Japanese  who  can  afford  it  has  a  bath  in  his 
house  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  family,  the  water 
of  which  is  changed  once  a  day.  Those  who  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  bath  at  home  go  to  the  public  baths, 
of  which  there  are  great  numbers.  In  the  olden 
times  the  public  baths  were  all  open  to  the  street,  and 
both  sexes  bathed  together.  Now,  out  of  deference 
to  the  prejudices  of  foreigners,  the  bath-houses  have 
all  been  closed  in  in  large  towns,  and  there  are  oppo- 
site sides  for  male  and  female  bathers.  In  the 
country,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  mineral  springs, 
the  baths  are  still  generally  open,  and  the  sexes  bathe 
together.  There  is,  however,  no  indelicacy  or  impro- 
priety in  connection  with  this  custom. 

The  time  of  bathing  is  generally  when  the  day's 
work  is  done.   At  the  same  time  the  dress  is  changed, 


•  Since  I  wrote  the  abore  I  hare  been  told  by  Dr.  Bealz  that 
he  hae  found  the  temperature  of  the  hottest  bath  in  which  the 
people  dip  at  Knaatsw  to  be  54°  Cent.,  which  is  a  little  tinder  ISO^  F 
Enaatsw  is  a  fiBunous  mineral  spring,  and  as  it  is  weU  known 
that  eren  the  Japanese  go  with  dililoalty  into  the  hottest  water 
there,  V3CP  F.  maj  probably  be  said  to  be  about  the  limit  of  tem- 
perature. 


that  which  is  put  on  at  the  bath  being  frequently  worn 
till  next  morning. 

In  hotels,  tea-houses,  and  the  public  baths  thp 
water  is  completely  changed  only  once  a  day,  and  it 
is  probable  that  there  is  occasional  communication  of 
infectious  diseases  on  account  of  many  people  bathing 
in  the  same  water.  It  would  certainly  be  an  improve- 
ment to  have  much  more  frequent  changes  of  the 
water,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  even  as  it  is, 
the  advantages  gained  from  the  cleanliness  enormously 
more  than  counterbalance  any  disadvantages  that  may 
arise  from  many  people  batMng  in  the  same  water. 

The  hot  mineral  springs  of  Japan  are  famous. 
There  are  many  of  them,  and  some  of  them  have 
powerful  medical  effects.  The  subject  is  an  inter- 
esting one  ;  but  as  it  comes  rather  under  the  heading 
of  curative  medicine  than  of  sanitation,  I  refrain  here 
from  dilating  on  it. 

Concerning  the  impure  water  that  I  have  already 
referred  to,  I  am  imderthe  impression,  although  I  am 
by  no  means  certain  of  it,  that  much  less 
unboiled  water  is  drunk  in  Japan  than  in 
England,  the  custom  of  drinking  tea  at  all  times  of 
the  day  certainly  tending  to  minimize  the  quantity  of 
cold  water  drunk.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  never  drink  cold  water 
at  alL  Of  course,  this  is  a  certain  safeguard  where 
the  water  is  so  very  bad  as  I  have  described  it. 

Japanese  food  forms  an  eminently  healthy  diet — at 
any  rate,  for  those  who  are  actively  employed.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  vegetable ;  flesh  meat  is  scarcely 
eaten  at  all,  but  fish  is  largely  used. 

Rice  is  the  staple  diet,  and  the  food  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  peome  consists  of  little  more  than  rice 
boiled  witliout  either  salt  or  sugar,  but  flavoured  with 
strong-tasting,  raw  vegetables  of  the  cucumber  and 
radish  kind,  and  the  sauce  known  in  England  under 
the  name  of  "  soy,*^  with  occasionally  some  dried  fish. 
By  those  who  can  afford  it  fish  and  eggs  are  largely 
used,  and  many  kinds  of  soup  are  imuie  with  fish, 
eggs,  vegetables,  &c. 

As  luxuries  many  things  that  seem  very  strange  to 
us  are  used — such,  for  example,  as  raw  fish,  sharks* 
fins,  seaweed,  lily  roots,  young  bamboo  shoots,  and 
**  bean  custard."  Salt  is  much  less  used  than  with  us, 
sugar  more,  or,  at  least,  more  diffusively.  Sugar  is 
used  in  what  seems  to  us  a  very  extraordinary  way.  I 
have  said  that  meat  is  vei^  little  used,  but  when  it  is 
it  is  generally  cooked  with  sugar;  so,  also,  is  fish 
frequently,  not  to  mention  potatoes  and  eggs. 

What  Europeans  mostly  find  the  want  of  when  the  v 
have  to  live  on  Japanese  food  is  wheaten  bread,  which 
is  quite  unknown,  and  all  milk  products.  The  Japa- 
nese do  not  use  milk  either  unsophisticated  or  in  any 
other  form,  such  as  butter  or  cheese,  and  most  of 
them  dislike  the  taste  of  it  intensely,  and  say  that  it 
''  stinks."    It  is  given  like  medicine  in  the  hospitals. 

The  tea  that  has  already  been  mentioned  is  a 
variety  of  green  tea ;  it  varies  in  price  from  three  or 
fourpence  per  pound  to  over  £2.  The  finer  kinds 
must  not  be  made  with  boiling,  only  with  moderately 
hot,  water.  It  is  used  very  weak,  and  without  either 
milk  or  sugar. 

Besides  this  the  national  beverage  is  '*  sak^"  a  light 
wine  or  strong  beer,  according  as  one  may  call  it, 
made  by  fermenting  boiled  rice.  It  contains  alcohol 
in  quantity  varying  from  about  5  to  about  15  per 
cent.  It  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  adulterated,  and 
is  as  wholesome,  or  as  little  unwholesome,  as  any 
alcoholic  beverage.  It  is  generally  drunk  hot,  and  is 
used  by  practicslly  all  men,  but  in  great  moderation 
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compared  with  the  way  in  which  alcoholic  beverages 
are  used  in  England.  It  is  scarcely  drunk  by  women 
at  all.  The  Japanese  are  an  exceedingly  temperate 
race.  A  drunken  man  is  a  thing  very  rarely  seen, 
and,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  use  of  alcohol 
as  a  stimulant  "to  work  on'^  is  a  thing  quite  un- 
known. 

It  will  be  understood  that  I  am  writing  ot  the 
Japanese  who  have  retained  their  national  customs, 
as  the  great  mass  of  them  have,  at  least  in  the  matter 
of  eating  and  drinking ;  but  all  kinds  of  foreign  food 
and  liquors  are  purchasable  in  Tokio  and  in  Si  large 
towns.  The  former  are,  however,  used  by  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  people  only,  except  on  such 
occasions  as  they  meet  foreigners.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  latter,  with  the  one  exception  of  beer. 
The  lighter  kinds  of  the  "  lager  *'  typie  of  beer  are 
considerably  used  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
a  good  deal  of  it  is  brewed  on  the  spot. 

The  Japanese  dress,  consisting  for  both  sexes  of 
one  or  more  flowing  robes,  folded  over  in  the  front, 
and  held  together  by  a  sash  round  the 
Drees.  waist,  is  at  least  as  healthy  as  European 

male  dress,  and  is  much  more  healthy  than  the  dress 
of  women  at  home,  besides  being  infinitely  more 
graceful.  It  is  warmer  than  either  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer.  It  is  not,  however,  as  convenient 
as  male  European  attire  for  any  kind  of  hard  work, 
and  is  not,  in  fact,  used  by  the  working  people  during 
working  hours.  The  men  prefer,  whenever  the 
weather  is  not  very  inclement,  to  work  with  nothing 
but  a  waist-band;  at  other  times  both  men  and 
women,  when  engaged  in  hard  work,  wear  tight- 
fitting  trousers,  and  a  sort  of  loose  "  blouse.^^  Euro- 
pean dress  is  worn  by  ofiicials  during  business  hours, 
by  soldiers,  police,  students  of  the  University,  and 
the  higher  schools  in  large  towns,  and  by  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  wealthier  classes  in  general. 
It  has  been  adopted  also  by  a  few  ladies. 

So  much  for  a  brief  description  of  what  may  be 
called  the  sanitary  surroundings  of  the  people.  It 
is  necessary  to  give,  further,  a  little  information  as 
to  the  effects  of  such  surroundings  op  their  health. 
Unfortunately  statistics  of  any  accuracy  of  the  kind 
wanted  have  not  been  made  for  long  time 
enough  in  this  country  to  make  it  quite 
possible  to  give  information  as  definite  as 
might  be  considered  desirable.  I  append,  however, 
in  the  form  of  appendices,  two  tables  that  have  been 
kindly  made  out  for  me  by  Dr.  Nagayo  Sensai,  of  the 
Sanitary  Bureau,  Home  Department.  One  gives 
statistics  as  to  the  various  causes  of  death  through- 
out the  whole  country,  and  in  each  of  the  seven 
principal  districts.  Unfortunately,  the  headings 
selected  for  the  classification  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  statistics  are  rendered  of  little  use  to  us  so 
far  as  the  cause  of  disease — considered  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view — is  concerned,  but  the  figures  in 
the  lowest  line,  giving  the  death-rate  per  thousand 
for  the  whole  empire  and  for  the  seven  principal 
districts,  is  very  instructive. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  is  very  low.  Thus 
the  death-rate  of  the  whole  empire  is  only  at  the  rate 
of  19-33  in  1,000,  whilst  in  the  least  healthy  district 
it  is  only  24-22  in  1,000. 

The  Tokio  Fu,  or  district  of  Tokio,  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  but  little  more  than  Tokio  itself, 
an  enormous  city  as  I  have  already  said,  and  with 
both  water  supply  and  drainage  bad,  yet  even  in  the 
case  of  this  the  death-rate  is  only  21-08  per  1,000. 

The  death-rates  given — those  of  1888 — may  be  taken 
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as  those  during  a  normal  non-cholera  year,  and  a 
little  must  be  added  to  give  an  idea  of  the  average, 
including  deaths  from  the  cholera  epidemics,  of 
which  I  shall  have  to  say  a  little  further  on.  I  esti- 
mate, however,  that  the  necessary  addition  will  be 
considerably  less  than  1  in  the  rate  per  1,000, 
raising  that  of  the  average  of  the  whole  empire  to 
say  20  per  1,000,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  in 
exceedingly  low. 

Liacking  statistics  of  the  numbers  of  deaths  ffou\ 
the  diseases  that  are  generally  attributed  to  insaiptaiy 
conditions,  or  are  supposed  to  be  aggravated  by  them, 
the  only  thing  I  can  do  is  to  give  in  ffener{4  terma 
the  results  of  my  own  observations,  and  of  what  haa 
been  communicated  to  me  by  friends,  and  here  I 
wish  to  record  my  gratitude  to  Prof.  E.  Beals,  M.D., 
to  whom  I  am  endebted  for  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  paper.  Dr,  ^ealz  haa 
lived  for  more  than  thirteen  years  in  the  countir, 
and  an  extensive  private  practice  besides  professoml 
and  hospital  duties  have  given  hint  exceptional 
opportunities  for  gaining  information. 

In  the  first  place  as  to  the  cholera  that  I  hare 
already  mentioned.  The  disease  occurs  in  the  form 
of  an  epidemic  spreadii^  more  or  leaa 
Cholera.  widely  over  the  coui^try  at  intervals  of 
only  a  few  years.  The  form  of  the  disease  is  Asiatic 
cholera,  but  I  am  told  that  it  is  less  fatal  than  in 
some  hotter  climates,  '^rhe  e|]^dexnics  are  at  timea 
very  severe.  As  an  example,  ix\  the  epidemic  of 
1886  there  were  recorded  no  )es8  than  154,328  cases, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable 
number  passed  unrecorded.  There  were  109,758 
deaths,  and  whilst  the  disease  was  wortung  its 
greatest  destruction  the  deaths  In  Tokio  alone  were, 
for  some  time,  at  the  rate  of  over  200  per  day,  and  ' 
even  reached  a  total  of  256  on  one  particular  day.  ' 

This  particular  epidemic  was  the  severest  that  I 
there  had  been  for  a  considerable  time,  and  there  has  I 
been  none  since.  ] 

That  cholera  is  imported  to  Japan  from  China  is  a 
thing  of  which  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt ; 
but  I  have  still  less  doubt  that  it  spreads  in  the 
epidemic  form  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactoit 
sanitary  condition  of  the  country,  and  especially  on 
account  of  the  impurity  of  the  water  in  the  larger 
towns. 

There  are  frequent  epidemics  of  typhoid,  but  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  of  these  that  has  been  either 
very  severe  or  exceedingly  wide  spread.  Further 
than  this  it  is  difficult  to  say  more  than  that  besides 
typhoid,  diphtheria,  and  diarriioea  are  commoner 
than  they  should  be. 

Phthisis  needs  a  word  or  two  particularly,  as  a 
striking  peculiarity  has  been  observed  in  connection 
with  tins  disease  by  Dr.  Bealz,  who  tells 
Phthisifl.  jj^g  ^^^  ^j^g  disease  is  comparatively  very 
rare  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  but  is  common 
amongst  the  well-to-do  and  wealthier  classes.  The 
explanation  of  this,  as  given  by  Dr.  Bealz,  is  that  the 
national  food,  strong  in  carbon,  is  excellent  for  a  man 
who  takes  sufficient  exercise,  but  is  not  good  for  one 
who  takes  none,  leading  to  that  state  of  general 
weakness  which  predisposes  to  consumption.  It  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  the  wealthier  Ja^ese,  of 
both  sexes,  neglect,  as  a  rule,  to  take  sufficient  exer- 
cise. The  rest  of  the  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
take  sufficient,  in  many  cases  excessive  exercise. 
The  jinrikisha  man  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  an 
over-exercised  man.  He  draws  a  hand  carriage  with 
one  or  even  two  passengers  in  it,  and  he  goes  at  a 
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run  of  from  five  to  eight  miles  an  hour.  A  run  of  20 
-or  30  miles  is  quite  an  ordinary  day's  work  for  such 
a  man,  and  on  occasions  he  will  do  two  or  even 
three  times  as  great  a  distance.  Frequently  a  pas- 
senger employs  two  men  to  draw  his  jmrikisha,  but, 
as  it  is  expected  ihat  the  speed  will  be  increased  in 
this  case,  the  exercise  is  no  less  excessive  in  one  case 
than  in  the  other. 

It  is  a  popular  error  here  that  the  mortality  from 
consumption  amongst  these  men  is  enormous,  but 
Dr.  Bealz  tells  me  that  the  very  opposite  is  the  case. 
Consumption  is  very  rare  amon^  them.  Still  the 
over-exertion  is  very  fatal  They  cannot  keep  up 
for  more  than  a  few  years,  and  generally  retire  with 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

rhe  performance  of  the  jinnkisha  men  is  proof,  if 
proof  were  needed,  of  the  exertions  that  can  be 
made  on  a  purely  vegetable  diet.  Their  food  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  rice. 

The  table  forming  the  next  appendix  is  of  great 
interest,  as  showing  the  number  of  deaths  at  different 
ages.  It  will  be  gathered  from  it  that 
the  very  low  rate  of  mortality  already  men- 
tioned is  not  due  to  a  long  average  life  of 
i^he  Japanese,  but  to  a  low  infant  mortality.  The  low- 
Jiess  of  the  infant  mortality  as  indicated  by  the  table 
is  again  exactly  in  opposition  to  popular  belief,  which 
18  that  the  death-rate  of  children  is  very  high. 

The  lowness  of  the  infant  mortality  is  probably 
due  chiefly  to  the  very  great  attention  paid  to  the 
children  by  their  mothers,  to  the  fact  that  no  sub- 
stitute for  mother's  milk  is  ever  used  in  bringing 
-them  up,  and  that  they  are  nursed  till  they  are  from 
two  to  three  months  old.  llie  habit  that  Japanese 
women  have  of  carrying  their  children  in  a  sort  of 
Ibag  on  the  back,  enables  them  to  have  the  little 
creatures  with  them  wherever  they  go  without  ap- 
parent inconvenience.  They  appear  to  be  able  to  go 
a.bout  their  regular  work,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  a 
•child  on  their  backs  without  greater  difficulty  than  if 
they  were  unburdened.  The  child  is  thus  almost 
always  with  its  mother,  and  has  a  deal  of  the  open 
air. 

The  long  nursing  probably  accounts  for  another 
fact — once  more  in  exact  contradiction  of  popular 
belief — ^namely  that,  although  the  Japanese — espe- 
cially the  women — ^marry  very  early,  the  families  are, 
on  the  average,  very  much  smaller  than  those  of 
Europeans.  It  is  not  true,  as  I  have  seen  stated, 
that  an  artificial  check  is  used  to  keep  down  the  size 
•of  families. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that,  although  con- 
^cubinage  is  a  recognised  institution  in  the  country,  a 
man  who  is  married  being  allowed  to  take 
a  second  woman  into  hu  house  and  re- 
gister her  as  his  concubine,  the  practice 
is  carried  out  by  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
wealthier  classes.  It  is  the  universal  custom  for  men 
to  many,  and  that  at  an  early  age.  I  have  no  figures 
by  me  giving  the  average  age  at  marriage,  but  I 
know  that  the  parents  of  a  young  man  begin  to  think 
it  time  he  got  settled  down  in  life  when  he  reaches 
the  age  of  about  twenty,  those  of  a  girl  when  she  is 
sixteen. 

Prostitution  is  a  recognised  institution,  but  is  regu- 
lated with  much  greater  thoroughness  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  It  is  confined  to  certain 
parts  of  all  large  cities ;  districts  are  set  apart  for 
the  practice,  and  the  inmates  of  all  houses  are  sub- 
ject to  periodical  medical  examination.  The  actual 
number  of  prostituteB  as  compared  with  the  popu 
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lation  is  very  small.  The  ancient  and  barbarous 
custom  whereby  the  parents  of  a  girl  could  sell  her 
into  prostitution  has  long  been  abolished. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  skin  diseases,  as  one 
of  the  first  impressions  that  a  foreigner  gets  on 
arriving  here  is  that  they  are  very  prevalent.  This 
arises  from  seeing  a  number  of  children  with  their 
heads  covered  with  a  most  revolting  looking  erup- 
tion. I  have  it  on  good  authority,  however,  ^at  tlus 
is  a  comparatively  harmless  complaint  brought  about 
by  the  custom  of  closely  shaving  the  heiuis  of  all 
children,  and  possibly  by  the  use  of  unclean  razors. 
Skin  diseases  as  we  know  them  are  very  rare. 

There  is  great  deal  of  blindness,  but  I  am  told 
that  this  is  due  to  nothing  in  the  cHmate  or  habits  of 
the  people  tending  to  produce  diseases  of  the  eye, 
but  that  it  is  due  to  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
proper  treatment  of  such  diseases  that  prevailed  till 
quite  recently,  and  that,  moreover,  the  occuirence 
of  blindness  is  becoming  much  rarer  than  it  used 
to  be. 

So  much  for  the  Japan  of  the  present — ^the  end  of 
1889 — ^but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  country 
sanitM-  ^^*  ^^  wrought  greater  changes  in  its 
prorementBi  iiistitutions  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  than 
have  been  wrought  by  any  other  counti^ 
in  a  like  period  of  time  wiU  rest  satisfied  with  sani- 
tary matters  as  they  are,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
sign  of  the  anxiety  that  there  is  for  improvement,  that 
there  is  in  the  University,  in  addition  to  the  chair  of 
hygiene,  one  of  "  Sanitary  Engineering  '*  also. 

Briefly  described  the  improvements  that  are  in 
progress  or  are  proposed  are  as  follows : — 

In  two  large  towns — Yokohama  and  ELakodat^ — 
— waterworks  on  the  modem  system  have  already 
been  carried  out,  and  in  another — ^Nagasaki — ^they 
are  in  progress,  whilst  in  almost  every  other  large 
town  schemes  for  new  works  have  either  been  com- 
pleted, are  in  progress,  or  are  contemplated.  In  the 
matter  of  water  supply  Japan  is  particularly  favoured 
by  nature.  The  country  is  very  mountainous,  the 
rainfall  is  heavy — ^generally  averaging  something 
near  80  inches  of  rainfall  in  the  year  —  and  the 
greatest  rainfall  is  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  year. 
It  is  generally  easy  to  find  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
of  excellent  quality  at  no  great  distance  from  a  town. 
It  has  been  decided  to  carry  out  complete  water- 
works for  Tokio,  which  will  be  amongst  the  largest 
in  the  world. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that,  although  there 
are  not  as  yet  sufficient  data  to  give  a  precise  figure, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  quantity  of  water 
needed  per  head  in  Japan  will  be  considerably  less 
than  that  needed  in  European  cities.  Thus  in  Yoko- 
hama the  amount  actually  consumed  is  less  than  17 
gallons  per  head.  This  is  due  to  two  things  in  great 
measure  at  least.  No  great  amount  is  needed  for 
manufacturing  purposes  in  towns,  and,  although 
bathing  is  such  a  universal  custom,  it  is  not,  as  has 
already  been  explained,  usual  to  change  the  water 
for  each  bather. 

I  have  suggested,  as  a  provisional  allowance  for 
towns  of  moderate  size,  3  cubic  feet  per  head  per  24 
hours,  but  it  has  been  nearly  decided  to  allow  4  cubic 
feet  per  head  in  Tokio. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  in  passing,  to  urge  the 
advantage  of  the  cubic  foot  as  a  unit  in  connection 
with  water  supply  over  the  gallon.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  the  two  gallons — ^the  American 
and  the  English — differing  in  the  proportion  of  4  to 
5,  there  is  the  fact J^tt^ycaknbtigM  ^or  water- 
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works  involve  the  estimation  of  velocity  of  flow  in 
lineal  feet,  and  that  it  is  much  easier  to  deduce  cubic 
feet  from  these  as  discharge  than  gallons. 

The  prospect  of  improvement  in  sewage  works  is 
not  so  immediate  as  that  of  water  supply.  The 
latter  is  considered  the  more  immediately  pressing 
of  the  two.  Still  schemes  for  modem  sewage 
works  have  been  got  up  for  many  cities.  I  have 
myself,   working  under  the    instructions    from  the 


Home  Department,  got  out  schemes  for  some  ax  or 
eight  large  towns  including  Tokio,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  few  years  will  see  some  or  all  of  these 
given  effect  to. 

Japan  has  already  acquired  the  title  of  "the 
Sanatorium  of  the  East."  I  have  no  doubt  tiiat  it 
will,  when  the  improvements  that  I  speak  of  are 
carried  out,  rank  as  one  of  the  most  healthy,  if  not 
the  very  most  healthy,  country  in  the  world. 


APPENDIX    I. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Deaphs  by  Causes  in  the  Empire  and  the  Seven  Principal  Districts,  1888. 


Whole 
Empire. 

45,715 

1 

Districts. 

CauMB  of  Deaths. 

Tokyo-fu. 

Eyoto-fu. 

Osaka-fu. 

Kanaga  wa- 
ken. 

1,139 

i,7n 

'"^- 

NOgatft- 
ken. 

InfeoUoufl  Diseasee 

1      3,674 

650 

1,941 

1,472 

HS 

Constitntioiitl  Diseaaee       

127,213 

4,397 

2,921 

6894 

2891 

3,353 

1,631 

5.10? 

Diaeaaee  of  Skin  aad  Muscle       ... 

11,654 

152 

407 

498 

292 

678 

1           348 

31S 

„          Bone  and  Joint 

6,412 

117 

254 

207 

82 

443 

1           400 

1» 

„          Circulatory  Organs  ... 

27,124 

1,010 

1.097 

1,582 

472 

1.700 

1           727 

947 

„          NenrouB  System 

171,992 

9,435 

3,714 

6,836 

5,592 

5,988 

2.506 

S-S 

t,          Beepiratoi^  System  ... 
„          Digestire  System 

128.613 

6,306 

3.557 

5.040 

3,225 

4,996 

i        2.818 

J-SS 

182.613 

6.060 

4;430 

6.027 

3,851 

7,509 

'        ^'Sfi 

^^ 

Qenito-Urinaiy 

26.145 

794 

933 

1,135 

565 

1,853 

572 

880 

Surgical  Oa^s  and  Violence 

16,226 

415 

310 

585 

350 

690 

228 

918 

Poisonous  Affection 

314 

28 

4 

13 

14 

6 

1               1 

8 

Causes  Unknown       

12,336 

1           38 

88 

277 

11 

1,860 

91 

14 

Total     

756.357 

1     32,ai6 

18,365 

31.090 

18,484 

29.797 

14,343 

31,548 

Death-iate  per  1,000  of  Popnlatien 

19-33 

21-08 

20-99 

24-22 

19-50 

19-58 

1         19-06 

.« 

Population  of  Whole  Empire  and  the  Seren  Districts :— Whole  Empire,  39,510,146;  Tokyo-fu.  1,534,574;   Kyoto-fu,  875,064: 
Osaka-fu,  1,281,150;  Kanagawa-ken,  947,766;  Hyogo-ken,  1,521317;  Nagasaki-ken,  752,402;  NCkgata-ken,  1,665,87& 


APPENDIX   n. 
Table    showing   the    Number   of    Deaths   by   Ages,    1887. 


Deaths. 

DeathH. 

Age. 

Deaths. 

Age. 

Deaths. 

Age. 

Age. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 
2,204 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

60,076 

1 
51,672 

29 

1       2.540 

57 

4.316 

3.162 

85 

hfSi 

2,361 

2 

24,876 

22.588      : 

30 

2.374 

2.710 

56 

4.885 

3.467 

86 

1,179 

J'S 

3 

12.923 

12.113 

31 

2,435 

1       2.785 

59 

4.735 

3.592 

87 

^'Sl 

1,522 

4 

9,305 

9,108 

32 

2.400 

'       2,807 

60 

5.029 

3.924      , 

88 

843 

^•Si 

5 

6.516 

6.134 

83 

2.257 

2.746 

61 

^•2S 

3.971      ' 

89 

611 

959 

6 

4.532 

4.210 

S4 

2,463 

2.859 

62 

4.822 

3,758 

90 

444 

798 

7 

3,508 

3.318 

35 

2,546 

2.900 

63 

5,293 

4,240 

91 

848 

613 

8 

2.842 

2.457 

36 

2.696 

2.922 

64 

5,428 

4,40S 

92 

270 

433 

9 

2.353 

2.166      , 

37 

2.364 

1       2.644 

65 

5.801 

4,552      , 

93 

155 

3S1 

10 

2.093 

1,909      ! 

88 

2.512 

1       2,864 

66 

i'^ 

t'fiS 

94 

119 

247 

11 

1.870 

1,804 

39 

2.841 

3,667 

67 

5.122 

4.586 

95 

84 
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Total  number  of  deaths  i— Mole,  387,400;  Female,  366.4  >5;   total,  753.855.       Arerage  age  of  deaths— 37  years  and  4  months. 
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SINKS,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE 
TO  A  METHOD  BY  WHICH  GREASE 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
SCULLERY  SINK  CAN  BE  EFFEC- 
TUALLY DISPOSED  OF. 

By  J.  R.  Anderson,  C.E.,  Mem.  San.  Inst.,  Cert. 
Surv.,  San.  Inst. 

The  treatment  usually  giren  to  an  ordinary  sink  is 
to  terminate  its  waste-pipe  over  a  stoneware  gully  of 
approved  form  fixed  in  the  open  air,  in  order  to 
securely  disconnect  it  from  the  soil  drdn. 

Although,  however,  by  this  practice  the  entrance 
of  drain-gas  into  the  house,  oy  way  of  the  sink- 
waste,  is  rendered  a  matter  of  practical  impossibility, 
it  is  highly  desirable  at  the  same  time  that  a  means 
should  be  provided  by  which  the  air  in  the  pipe 
might  be  prevented  from  gaining  access  to  the 
dwelling. 

This  desideratum  can  be,  and  usually  is,  effected 
by  fixing  a  lead  S  or  P  trap  under  the  sink.  It  is 
quite  obvious  how  very  necessary  the  existence  of 
such  an  appendage  is,  since  the  waste-pipe  of  a  sii^ 
must  sooner  or  later  become  foul  in  consequence  of 
fatty  and  soapy  mati^rs  sent  down  it.  Particles  of 
fat,  probably  from  soap,  are  apt  to  adhere  to  the 
aides  of  the  pipe  and  decompose.  In  consequence 
of  the  decomposition  foul  odours  are  given  off, 
which  cannot  do  less  than  pass  up  the  pipe  if  with- 
out a  trap,  and  diffuse  amongst  the  air  m  the  apart- 
ment in  which  the  sink  is  located,  causing  an 
unpleasant  smell.  The  air  in  the  dwelling  is  nearly 
always  lighter  or  more  rarefied  than  the  outer,  so 
that  ventilation,  through  a  difference  of  temperature 
and  the  agency  of  the  sink-waste,  as  a  consequence 
takes  place. 

It  is  advisable,  and  also  the  best  plan,  to  fix  the 
trap  immediately  under  the  sink,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  space  between  the  grating  over  the  waste  and 
the  upper  surface  of  the  wat«r-seal. 

The  grating  should  always  be  fixed  down  tightly, 
so  that  no  improper  substance  likely  to  choke  the 
waste  or  trap  could  be  made  to  pass  through  it. 
The  trap  should  also  be  provided  with  a  brass- 
screwed  access  eye  on  the  underside  of  it,  in  order 
that  in  the  event  of  an  obstruction  forming  it  could 
be  removed  without  difficulty,  by  simply  taking  off 
the  screw-cap,  and  inserting  a  light  rod  or  cane.  In 
addition  to  the  trap,  it  is  necessary,  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  waste-pipe  is  more  than  five  or  six  feet 
in  length,  to  provide  ventilation  for  it,  and  also  to 
prevent  the  water  in  the  trap  being  syphoned  out. 
This  is  effected  by  taking  a  lead  pipe  from  off  the 
out-go  of  the  trap  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  sink- 
waste,  terminating  it  at  a  convenient  point  in  the 
open  air  where  any  escaping  smell  would  not  be  the 
cause  of  annoyance.  By  this  means  it  is  rendered 
possible  for  air  to  circulate  freely  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  waste-pipe,  permitting  at  the 
same  time  air  to  be  drawn  in  from  the  top  of  the 
pipe  in  the  event  of  a  discharge  being  sent  through 
the  waste  rather  than  through  the  trap.  This  venti- 
lator by  many  receives  the  appellation  of  anti- 
syphonage  or  puff-pipe. 

in  the  case  of  a  scullery  sink  in  a  large  house,  it  is 
essential  that  something  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
treatment  should  be  provided.  This  something  is  a 
means  whereby  the  grease  sent  down  the  sink  in 
consequence  of  cooking,  plate  and  dish  washing,  ^c, 


might  be  speedily  and  effectually  got  rid  of.  In  the 
time  of  barrel  or  brick  drains,  such  an  expedient 
was  not  deemed  necessary,  and  the  practice  common 
at  that  period  was  to  connect  the  sink-waste  directly 
with  the  drain,  providing  a  bell-trap  for  the  mouth  of 
it  and  sometimes  a  dip-stone  or  masons*  trap  at  the 
foot.  More  often  than  not  brick  drains  were  directly 
connected  to  the  public  sewer  or  very  imperfectly 
disconnected  from  it  by  a  small  cesspool.  Rats, 
with  which  sewers  are  thickly  inhabited,  were  at 
liberty  to  enter  the  drains  and  dispose  of  all  matters 
of  a  fatty  nature.  By  providing,  however,  proper 
stoneware  pipe  drains  and  isolation  from  the  public 
sewer  through  the  medium  of  a  disconnecting  trap, 
it  becomes  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  for  a  rat  to 
effect  an  entry.  Moreover,  if  grease  is  allowed  to 
enter  a  properly  constructed  drain  in  any  great 
quantity,  the  result  is  that  the  drain  is  likely  to 
become  choked,  since  grease  at  the  outset,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  time  it  is  sent  down  the  sink,  takes  the 
form  of  arthick  fiuid,  which,  on  coming  in  contact 
with  the  cold  inner  surface  of  the  drain-pipe,  be- 
comes solid  and  adheres  to  its  sides ;  at  first  forming 
a  partial  obstruction,  but  gradually  increasing  in 
size  until  eventually  the  bore  of  the  pipe  is  so 
reduced  that  absolute  stoppage  occurs.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  grease  in  its  exit  from  the  sink  to  the 
drain,  with  its  attending  disadvantage,  might  be 
arrested,  grease-traps  were  brought  out.  Such  traps 
at  the  present  time  are  without  number  and  very 
largelv  used.  Many  of  these  are  provided  with 
movable  iron  grids  or  boxes  by  which  the  collected 
matter  might  easily  be  removed. 

The  principle  of  the  grease-trap  is  as  follows : — A 
volume  of  cold  water  is  retained  in  a  vessel  in  order 
that  the  liquid  grease  on  entering  it  might  become 
soHd,  which,  in  a  great  measure  it  does,  and  rises  to 
the  surface  where  it  accumulates,  decomposes,  and 
gives  off  foul  gases  until  the  time  arrives  at  which 
the  vessel  is  cleaned  out 

When  grease  is  collected  in  such  a  manner  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  it  can 
be  dealt  with  or  disposed  of.  In  the  case  of  town 
houses  burial  is  not  feasible,  since  ground  is  very 
limited;  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  open  space 
existing  other  than  the  usual  back  and  front  areas. 

It  is  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  grease  by  burning 
it,  bul  such  a  practice  is  inconvenient  and  somewhat 
disagreeable  ;  therefore  highly  likely  to  become 
neglected.  I  believe  there  are  certain  firms  in 
London  who  undertake  the  periodical  emptying  and 
cleansing  of  grease-traps,  taldng  away  the  collected 
matter. 

There  exist  certain  laws  or  fundamental  principles 
by  which  house-drainage  should  be  governed,  the 
first  and  the  most  important  probably  being  **  that  all 
decomposing  matter,  as  soon  as  it  is  placed  in  any 
appliance  within  the  dwelling,  shoula  be  carried 
away  with  the  utmost  possible  speed  to  its  destina- 
tion." In  the  fixing  of  a  grease-trap,  however,  this 
law  is  directly  opposed,  inasmuch  as  a  grease-trap  is 
no  less  than  a  miniature  cesspool,  and  one  of  a 
particularly  foul  nature,  retaining  a  quantity  of  de- 
composing sewage  matter.  Sewage  matter  includes 
the  waste-waters  of  sinks.  This  rentention  results 
in  the  fouling  of  the  whole  length  of  drain  between 
trap  and  public  sewer. 

In  a  great  many  houses  grease-traps  are  found 
situated  in  the  scullery  floor,  and  covered  over  at 
the  ground  level  with  an  air-tight  cover.  The  iron 
cover  is  often  the  reverse  of  being  air-tight,  allowing 
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foul  emanations  to  pass  it  and  pollute  the  air  of  the 
place.  Oftentimes  a  grease-trap  is  fixed  and  totally 
unventilated,  the  sink-waste  having  been  trapped  and 
terminated  in  it,  in  which  case  the  trap  would  be 
highly  likely  to  become  syphoned  out,  and  cause  the 
waste-pipe  to  act  as  a  ven^lator  for  a  time. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  dispose  of  grease  without 
employing  the  services  of  a  grease-trap  or  cesspooL 
An  excellent  method,  and  one  which  has  been 
adopted  in  many  cases  with  very  efficacious  results, 
will  now  be  detailed. 

The  sink-waste  is  terminated  over,  or  in,  a  four- 
inch  self-cleansing  trap  of  the  form  indicated  in  the 
sketch  below  (Buchan's),  having  fixed  round  it  a 
coping  of  stone,  or,  better  still,  two  or  three  courses 
of  white  glazed  bricks.  Glazed  bricks  are  veir 
smooth,  and  do  not  become  foul,  as  is  the  case  with 
stone  or  ordinary  bricks,  in  consequence  of  asperities 
on  the  surface ;  hence  a  clean  appearance  is  main- 
tained. 

The  trap  is  usually  fixed  in  an  open  area  outside 
the  scullery  walL    The  sink- waste  should  be  made 


as  short  as  possible,  which  can  be  effected  in  most 
cases  by  fixing  the  sink  close  against  the  scullery 
outside  wall  and  in  a  convenient  position. 

A  syphon-action  flushing-tank,  of  a  holding  capa- 
city of  some  50  gallons,  isjplaced  in  a  position  in  close 
proximity  to  the  trap.  The  dischai^e-pipe  is  termi- 
nated immediately  over  the  standing  siuface  of  the 
water  in  the  trap,  in  order  to  break  up  and  wash  away 
any  grease  that  might  accumulate  in  it.  The  tank  is 
regulated  to  dischai^e  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  each  individual  case,  that  is  to  say,  the 
regulation  of  the  tank  through  the  water  supply  is 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  grease  sent  down  the 
sinx,  and,  of  course,  the  amount  of  grease  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  habits  of  the  cook,  &c.,  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  house. 

With  such  an  arrangement,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
moval of  grease,  a  decided  advantage  is  gained, 
especially  with  houses  in  which  the  scullery  sink  is 
located  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  drain — ^namely, 
that  the  latter  is  periodically  scoured  from  end  to 
end. 

Instances  occur  in  which  the  fixing  of  a  trap,  such 
as  is  indicated  in  the  above  sketch,  is  not  possible, 
in  consequence  of  the  requisite  depth  not  being 
obtainable,  due  to  the  drain  having  been  brought  as 
near  the  ground  level  as  possible,  towards  the  upper 
end  to  obtain  a  sufficient  fall  for  it.  In  such  cases 
however,  an  ordinary  stoneware  gully  may  be  made 
use  of,  forming  round  it  as  in  the  former  case  of 
coping,  to  avoid  splashing.  As  much  water  as 
possible  should  be  made  to  pass  into  the  gully  or 
trap,  and  oftentimes  lavatory  and  bath  wastes  can 
be  made  to  terminate  over  them,  or  even  made  to 
deliver  into  the  flushing-tank,  thereby  rendering  the 


waste-waters  more  valuable  by  being  discharged  with 
considerable  force  through  the  taxik  syphon  instead 
of  merely  dribbling  along  the  drain. 

For  establishments  such  as  hotels,  public  schools, 
and  institutions,  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  a  flushing- 
tank  of  a  larger  holding  capacity,  this  being  regulated 
to  discharge  more  often  than  the  one  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  large  house.  A  word  in  regard  to  the 
several  methods  in  which  flushing-tanks  can  be 
supplied  with  water.  The  most  reliable  and  probably 
the  best  plan  possible  is  to  flx  in  the  tank  on  the 
service-pipe  a  small  brass  screw-down  cock  with  an 
inverted  copper  ball-valve  or  cock. 

The  screw-down  cock  after  a  little  practice  can  be 
regulated  to  flll  the  tank  in  a  certain  and  requisite 
number  of  hours.  As  soon  as  the  tank  is  nearly 
filled  the  copper  ball  rises,  and  gradually  opens  the 
valve  in  connection  with  it,  eventually  opening  it  t» 
full  bore,  allowing  a  large  volume  of  water  to  pass 
through  it  and  suddenly  enter  the  tank.  By  tiiis 
means  the  air  in  the  syphon  is  more  likely  to  be 
displaced,  and  a  partial  vacuum  created,  than  would 
be  the  case  with  a  mere  dribble.  Ajiother  good 
plan  that  can  be  adopted  with  an  intermittent  water 
supply,  but  probably  not  considered  so  by  water 
companies,  is  to  take  a  small  service  pipe  from  a 
point  in  the  side  of  a  convenient  cistern,  that  is  to 
say,  one  near  at  hand,  about  two  and  a  hsdf  or  three 
inches  below  high-water  mark,  so  that,  during  t^t 
period  of  time  in  which  the  water  is  turned  on  to  the 
house  from  the  street  main,  the  tank  caji  be  filled 
two  or  three  times  in  succession,  and  once  imme- 
diately after  the  water  has  been  turned  off. 

A  plan  much  adopted,  but  certainly  not  an 
effective  one, Ks  as  follows: — ^A  pipe  with  a  closed 
end  is  fixed  to  the  tank.  In  tiie  closed  end  is 
pierced  a  small  hole  through  which  water  can  pass 
drop  by  drop  into  the  tank.  In  the  m^ority  of 
cases  the  small  perforation  becomes  choked,  or 
furred  up,  thus  neutralising  the  good  effects  of  the 
tank.  A  valve  or  stop-cock  should  always  be  fixed 
on  the  service  pipe  between  supply  cistern  and  tank, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  repairs  being  executtid  in  the 
tank  or  supply  arrangement,  the  water  can  be  easily 
shut  off  from  it. 

Should  the  fixing  of  the  tank  in  the  area  be  found 
inconvenient  or  impossible,  due  to  an  insufficiency 
of  room,  it  may  be  placed  in  the  scullery,  either 
under  or  over  the  sink,  in  the  latter  case  being  sup- 
ported by  brackets  of  suitable  description  fixed  in 
the  wall.  The  tank-pipe  can  then,  by  the  aid  of  a 
lengthening-piece,  be  taken  through  the  wall,  nosed 
down,  and  terminated  over  the  water  in  the  trap  in 
the  area.  Oftentimes  back  areas  do  not  exist  in 
houses,  when,  by  many,  the  construction  of  a  twin 
drainage  sjrstem  is  deemed  essential ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  drain  specially  for  soil,  and  another  for  rain  and 
sink  water,  disconnecting  the  latter  from  the  former 
by  a  proper  form  of  ventilated  gully  or  trap  in  the 
front  area,  providing  also  a  further  means  of  ventila- 
tion at  its  upper  extremity.  A  method  quite  as 
efficacious  and  somewhat  less  expensive  is  to  place 
in  the  scullery  floor,  near  the  sink,  a  similar  arrange- 
ment of  trap  as  was  previously  illustrated,  keeping 
it  as  low  as  possible  below  ground  level,  and,  at 
ground  level  covering  it  with  an  absolutely  air-tight, 
galvanised  iron  plug-cover  of  small  dimensions.  ITie 
sink-waste  and  wastes  of  other  sinks  in  the  vicinity 
are  led  into  the  trap  under  the  grating  by  side  inlets. 
A  rain-water  pipe,  or  preferably  two,  bringing  at  the 
same  time  the  bath,  lavatory,  aaifd^^other  waste-waters 
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received  through  hopper  heads,  must  then  be  made 
to  enter  the  arrangement,  providing,  by  thus  doing,  a 
circulation  of  air  throughout  it,  and  the  necessary 
atmospheric  disconnection  for  the  waste-pipes.  The 
discharge-pipe  of  the  flushing-tank  is  then  taken 
into  the  trap  under  the  cover  and  above  the  waste- 
pipes.  As  a  consequence  of  the  before-mentioned 
arrangement,  a  great  advantage  is  gained ;  the  drain- 
age system  is  made  less  complicated  by  constructing 
one  drain  instead  of  two,  in  which  case  it  is  kept 
well  flushed  and  cleaned. 

The  flushing-tank  should  always  be  provided  with 
a  wooden  cover,  and,  when  fixed  in  an  exposed 
situation,  protected  from  frost  by  a  casing  packed 
tightly  with  sawdust  or  hair  felt. 

I  do  not  approve  of  a  combined  flushing-tank  and 
grease-trap,  an  arrangement  often  made  use  of.  In 
«uch  a  case  the  tank  is  fixed  underground,  and  the 
«ink-waste  taken  into  it. 

Grease  is  deposited  in  the  tank,  and  it  becomes 
foul,  thus  requiring  periodical  emptying  and  clean- 
ing ;  hence  the  practice  is  open  to  the  same 
objection  as  has  been  brought  against  the  plain 
grease-trap. 

Houses  of  the  ordinary  size  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
require  an  elaborate  grease -disposing  apparatus,  the 
existence  of  an  ordinary  stoneware  gully  for  the  sink- 
waste  being  quite  sufficient. 

Even  in  laige  houses  in  which  the  sink  is  located 
near  the  front  area  and  disconnecting  chamber,  the 
drain  between  the  outgo  of  the  trap  and  the  public 
sewer  being  short  in  length,  oftentimes  by  giving 
the  scullery  gully  branch  drain  a  good  fall,  and 
causing  it  to  discharge  straight  into  the  trap  by  an 
open  channel,  grease  can  be  got  rid  of  without  any 
special  apparatus,  since  the  waste- waters  of  the  sink 
containing  the  grease  in  a  liquid  form  pass  rapidly 
into  the  sewer,  not  allowing  sufficient  tune  for  the 
fat,  &c.,  to  congeal  and  settle  in  the  drain-pipes. 

A  very  suitable  gulley  for  use  in  small  houses  for 
«ink-wa8tes  is  shown  in  the  following  illustration  in 
section.  It  is  called  Deane^s  gully,  and  has  an  iron 
box,  to  which  is  fitted  a  handle,  thus  making  the 
process  of  cleaning  very  simple. 


This  gully  when  fixed,  however,  should  receive 
periodical  and  systematic  attention,  the  box  being 
removed  very  frequently. 

As  regards  the  construction  of  scullery  sinks,  white 
glazed  ware  is  the  best  material  possible  to  use  for 
this  purpose. 

Freestone  has  been  and  is  much  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  sinks,  but  it  always  presents  a  dirty 
appearance,  and  is  difficult  to  clean.  Moreover,  the 
wear  of  stone  is  very  considerable,  so  that  in  the  long 
run  it  is  economy  to  make  use  of  glazed  white  ware, 
although  at  the  outset  a  little  more  expensive  than 
the  other. 

White  glazed  ware  can  be  easily  cleaned,  and  is 
durable,  exposing  to  view  all  dirt  that  probably  would 
not  be  so  noticeable  on  a  material  of  darker  colour. 

The  scullery  sink,  the  most  important  one,  now 
being  disposed  of,  a  few  words  will  be  said  in  con- 
nection with  the  slop  sink,  the  second  in  order  of 
importance.  In  a  recent  issue,  in  a  paper  on 
water-closet  appliances,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
water-closets  are  often  used  as  slop  sinks,  and  a  few 
general  hints  were  given  which  might  be  observed 
in  such  instances.  A  slop  sink  requires  very  different 
treatment  to  that  afforded  to  an  ordmary  sink  since 
this  appliance  is  oftentimes  made  a  receptacle  for 
matters  equally  foul  as  those  for  which  a  water- 
closet  is  used.  This  being  so,  a  slop  sink  should 
be  treated  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  water- 
closet,  that  is,  as  regards  trapping  and  form  of  waste- 
pipe. 

The  trap  should  be  connected  to  the  soil-pipe,  if 
near  at  hand,  and,  if  not,  a  separate  down-pipe  should 
be  fixed  with  a  ventilxtor,  of  the  same  size  as  the 
former,  carried  up  to  a  point  clear  of  the  roof,  or,  at 
least,  to  some  convenient  point  in  the  open  air. 

Many  sinks  are  provided  with  a  hot  and  cold  water 
supply,  in  addition  to  the  usual  flushing  means,  which 
is  doubtless  a  convenience,  but  with  such  an  arrange- 
ment considerable  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  material  for  the  construction  of 
the  waste-pipe.  Lead  is  greatly  affected  by  hot 
water,  but  in  the  adoption  of  a  good  thick  pipe,  say, 
some  eight  or  nine  pounds  per  foot  super.,  or  even 
heavier,  a  considerable  amount  of  security  can  be 
obtained. 

The  co-efficient  of  expansion  of  cast-iron  is  very 
much  less  than  that  of  lead — ^roughly,  a  little  less 
than  half  as  much.  As  regards  a  material  to  be  used 
when  expansion  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
cast-iron  is  superior  to  lead,  but  not  so  in  other 
respects. 

Considering  all  things,  however,  it  is  by  far  the 
best  plan  to  fix  a  slop  sink  without  having  a  hot  water 
supply  over  it  at  all.  Should  it  be  found  necessary  to 
have  a  hot  water-tap  alongside,  an  ordinary  sink  with 
waste-pipe  ending  in  the  open  air  can  be  fixed  under 
it,  and  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  method  the  soil- 
pipe  into  which  the  slop  sink  is  made  to  discharge  is 
kept  free  from  the  injurious  effects  of  hot  water. 

rhere  are  many  forms  of  ready-made  slop  sinks  in 
existence,  many  of  them  being  furnished  with  fixed 
stoneware  traps — ^that  is  to  say,  the  basin  and  trap 
are  formed  in  one  piece.  With  the  use  of  a  stone- 
ware trap  of  this  kind  the  connection  between  its 
outgo  and  the  soil-pipe  must  necessarily  be  somewhat 
wei^  and  unreliable.  Anyway,  the  joint  is  not  equal, 
however  made,  to  that  between  metal  and  metal.  A 
lead  trap  should  therefore  be  used  under  every  slop 
sink  and  provided  with  a  proper  anti-syphonage  pipe. 
One  of  the  most  convenient  forms  of  slop  sink  is  a 
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short  hopper  flushing  rimmed  basin  with  anti- 
trap,  and  with  a  white-ware  slop  top  and  hinged  seat 
above  it. 

llie  water  supply  can  either  take  the  form  of  a 
small  two  or  three  gallon  syphon-action  cistern  with 
large  flushing  pipe,  or  through  a  well-regulated 
bellows  regulator  valve  and  flu^ng  pipe. 

By  this  means  the  apparatus  can  be  made  to  serve 
either  as  a  water-closet  or  slop  sink.  The  following 
sketch  serves  to  illustrate  this  arrangement,  and  re- 
presents Messrs.  Hellyer's  closet  basin  and  trap. 


f'--^ 


Valve-closets  are  often  made  use  of  for  the  empty- 
ing of  slops,  but  such  an  apparatus  does  not  form  a 
good  slop  sink.  The  overflow-pipe  to  the  basin  be- 
comes dirty  and  sometimes  choked  up  by  shreds  of 
cloth,  hair,  &c. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  pour  slops  down 
a  valve-closet  without  either  splashing  a  good  deal  or 
causing  the  basin  to  overflow.  To  prevent  this,  the 
handle  attached  to  the  valve  would  have  to  be  raised 
with  one  hand  while  the  other  poured  down  the  slops 
— a  difficult  matter. 

The  ordinary  sink  now  calls  for  a  little  attention — 
that  is  to  say,  the  form  of  sink  generally  employed  in 
pantries,  &c.  Such  an  appliance  does  not  need  any 
special  treatment,  other  than  providing  proper  atmo- 
spheric disconnection  for  the  waste-pipe.  The  usual 
mode  of  constructing  this  class  of  sink  is  to  form  a 
wooden  box  with  an  internal  lining  of  sheet  lead. 
Sheet  lead  aft-er  a  time  becomes  much  buckled  in 
consequence  of  the  exposure  to  hot  water,  with 
which  it  is  often  filled,  and  presents  a  very  uneven 
appearance. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  provide  an  overflow  to  a  pantnr 
sink,  since  it  is  frequently  required  to  fill  it,  in  which 
case,  should  the  taps  be  allowed  to  run  for  a  period 
longer  than  necessary,  the  superfluous  water  could 
pass  away  without  causing  inconvenience  or  mess  by 
overflowing  on  to  the  floor. 

The  overflow-pipe  can  be  taken  into  the  trap 
immediately  under  the  sink  on  the  inlet  side,  or,  if 
more  convenient,  directly  into  the  open  air.  The 
overflow -pipe  should  be  of  a  size  sufficiently  large  to 
carry  away  water  as  fast  as  admitted  by  the  hot  and 
cold  supply-pipes  together. 

White  glazed  ware  is  the  best  material  to  use  for 
the  class  of  sink  in  question.  The  advantage  gained 
by  the  adoption  of  lead  is  that  glass  and  crockery- 
ware  coming  in  contact  with  it  is  less  liable  to  be 
broken  than  in  the  former  case  with  a  harder  mate- 
rial. Enamelled  iron  is  sometimes  used,  but  it  is 
liable  to  become  scaly,  due  to  the  cracking  and  falling 
away  of  the  enamel. 

White  glazed  tiles  fixed  on  the  wall  around  a  sink 
give  a  very  clean  and  tidy  appearance  to  it,  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  scullery. 


COMPULSORY   NOTIFICATION   OP 
INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

The  local  authorities  of  the  districts  included  in  the 
subjoined  list  have  adopted  the  Infectious  Disease 
(Notification)  Act,  18o9,  during  the  past  montk 
The  system  of  compulsory  notification  now  applies 
to  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales ;  being  in  force  in  I^ndon,  in  458  urban,  320 
rural,  and  17  port  sanitary  districts,  and  (under 
separate  local  Acts)  in  56  large  towns.  The  aggre- 
gate population  of  these  districts  is  upwards  of 
19,000,000. 

-D^»«i.M^«  Date  on 

Name  of  Authority.         ^^J^)?**° 

Urban  Authorities: — 

Aston  Manor 58,842 

Atherton  12,602 

Bridport  6,796 

Brighouse        7,965 

Burslem  26,522 

Frome 9,877 

Graresend        28,802 

Heaton  Norris 6,797 

Maryport  8,126 

Neston  and  Parkgate . . .      8,405 

New  Romney 1,026 

Oakworth        5,762 

Pemberton       18,762 

Penarth  6,228 

Rishworth        1,110 

Ryde     11,461 

Sandal  Magna 4,264 

Seaton  (Devon)  ...       1,221 

Sutton  (Surrey)  ...  10,829 

Tunstall  14,244 

Walsall 58,796 

Ynyscynhaiam  ...       6,506 

Rural  Authorities : — 

Bridgend  &  Gowbridge  20,412  March  1, 1890. 

Downham        16,771  Martsh  17,  1890. 

Horsham  15,4'iG  April  2,  1890. 

Reeth 4,717 

Ripon 9,057  April  1, 1890. 

Shipston-on-Stour      ...  17,874  Feb.  1,  1890. 

Smtillburgh      14,848  May  1,  1890. 

Stoke-upon-Trent       :..       4,241  March  25, 189a 

Weobley  8,179  Feb.  1,  1890. 


which  Act  oomei 
into  force. 

July  1,  1890. 
May  1,  1890. 


March  1, 1890. 
Feb.  17, 1890. 

April  1, 1890. 
May  1,  1890. 
April  1,  1890. 
Feb.  1, 189a 

May  iV  1890. 
April  9,  1890. 
March  1, 1890. 
May  1,  1890. 


May  1,  189a 
March  1,  1890. 
April  1, 1890. 


Total          ...  402,466 

Population  of  Districts 
given  in  previous 
numbers      11,208,775 

Grand  total     ...  11,611,241 


At  Hontsmoor  Park,  Tver,  near  West  Drayton,  Messrs. 
C.  Isler  and  Co.,  of  London,  have  recently  completed  an 
artesian-bored  tube  well,  200  ft.  deep,  in  just  over  four 
weeks,  after  passing  through  the  various  beds  of  eUy 
and  sand  which  form  part  of  the  London  basin.  As  soon 
as  the  chalk  was  reached  the  water  rose  14  ft.  above  the 
suriace,  and  at  5  ft.  the  overflow  was  at  the  rate  of 
200,000  gallons  per  hour  through  a  4-in.  bore.  The 
water  is  very  pure. 

A  DISCOVERT  has  been  made  at  Northampton  which  is 
causing  mnch  uneasiness  to  the  householders.  It  <^PP^ 
that  in  pumping  water  from  a  place  called  Lumber  Tnbs, 
without  its  being  filtered,  germs  of  batrachia  were 
deposited  in  the  reservoir  of  the  corporation  waterworks. 
These  have  developed  te  an  alarming  degree,  so  much  so 
that  on  examining  some  choked  service-pipes  recently 
they  were  found  to  be  blocked  with  live  and  dead  frogs. 
Every  means  are  now  |f{f5^t^kQnJ<^djl^  water  of  the 
objectionable  matter.  O 
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Ihe  Editor  wiU  be  glad  to  receive,  for  publication 
annowicements  of  meetings^  reports  of  proceeding$,  ana 
abstracts  or  originals  of  papers  read  at  meetings  oj 
Medical  Societies  oj  Health,  Pubhc  Analysts,  and 
Sanitary  Inspectors^  Associations,  Sfc. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health,  PubUc  Analysts,  7 own  Clerks 
Local  Board  Clerks,  Sanitary  Surveyors,  and  Inspectors, 
are  requested  to  send  Notices  of  Appointments  and 
Vacancies  to  the  Editor,  care  of  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.,  18  Waterloo  Mace,    S,  W. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  require  information  relative  to 
the  taking  out  of  patents  for  inventions,  either  English 
or  foreign,  the  "  Patent  Correspondent "  of  the  Sakitary 
Record  will  be  pleased  to  give  them  the  Jtenefit  of  his 
experience  and  assistance.  Communications  to  be  ad- 
dressed. Patent  Correspondent,  Santtary  Record 
Office,  13  Waterloo  Place.    S.W. 

In  this  number  of  the  Sanitary  Record  appears  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  ^Notable  Sanitary 
Engineers,^''  which  will  be  continued  from  time  to 
time  as  space  permits.  The  present  article  is  accom- 
panied by  a  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Dovlton,  enlarged 
by  the  Collotype  process  from  a  photograph  by  Messrs. 
Fox  ^  MauiU 


The  Sanitary  Record  will  in  future  be  published  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  18  Waterloo  Place. 
S.W.  All  matters  relating  to  the  literary  portion  of 
the  Journal,  and  all  exchange  journals,  periodicals, 
books  for  review,  and  new  inventions,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  at  above  address.  All  busi- 
ness communications  relating  to  Advertisements, 
Subscriptions,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Manager. 
at  the  same  address. 


SCOTCH  COUNTY  COUNCILS  AND 

PUBLIC   HEALTH. 

The  position  of  medical  officers  of  health  has  always 
been  in  Scotland  an  anomalous  one,  except  in  one  or 
two  of  the  larger  towns.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
newly-constituted  county  councils  will,  by  virtue  of 
the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  remedy  this,  and  appoint  as  medical  officers 
men  who  have  devoted  special  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  hygiene,  and  who  should  not  be  engaged  in 
private  practice. 

Recently  a  most  able,  clear,  and  comprehensive 
article  appeared  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  on  this  subject, 
but  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  it  gave  rise  to  corre- 
spondence as  unnecessary  as  it  was  injudicious. 

The  county  councils  are  themselves  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  how  the  appointment  of  medhcal  officers 
and  sanitary  inspectors  wiU  be  made,  whether  for 
whole  counties,  for  districts,  or  for  combinations  of 
counties,  and  it  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  at  this 
juncture  the  old  standing  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  sanitary  inspector  to  the  medical  officer  of  health 


should  be  forced  into  tlie  foreground.  It  is,  how- 
ever, satisfactory  to  see  that  the  prevailing  opinion  is 
that  the  medical  officer  of  health  shoiHd  not  be 
engaged  in  private  practice,  and  with  this  we  quite 
agree,  as  (and  more  especially  in  rural  districts  in 
Scotland,  where  sanitation  is  as  far  back  as  it  was  50 
years  ago)  no  strong  measures  for  remedying  sanitary 
defects  can  be  so  easily  taken  unless  such  is  the 
case. 

Of  much  more  importance  for  the  consideration  of 
the  county  councils  is  the  circular  issued  by  Mr. 
Dundas,  of  Amiston,  the  convener  of  the  Midlothian 
County  Council,  regarding  the  appointment  of  medical 
officers  of  health. 

He  makes  two  suggestions  regarding  these  appoint- 
ments, the  first  being  that  all  ScotiUmd  shomd  be 
divided  into  6  districts,  and  a  medical  officer  of  health 
appointed  for  each,  while  Uie  second,  and  to  our 
mind  the  more  important,  suggestion  is  that  16  dis- 
trict or  combination  of  counties  should  be  made,  the 
medical  officer  of  health  of  these  also  acting  as  medi- 
cal officer  for  the  district  committees. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Dundas  as  to  the  finan- 
cial difficulties.  Scotch  people  are  shrewd  enough 
to  get  good  value  for  their  money,  and  in  an  untried 
post  like  this  it  might  be  expected  that  some  such 
opinion  as  this  would  be  expressed ;  but  if  the  proper 
men  are  appointed,  men  who  are  specialists  in  sani- 
tary science,  there  is  little  reason  to  fear  that  the 
salaries  will  be  grudged  by  the  general  body  of 
electors. 

Mr.  Dundas  rightly  regrets  that  the  smaller  burghs 
are  excluded  from  the  control  of  the  county  authori- 
ties for  public  health  purposes,  but  we  hope  that 
through  time  these  burghs  will  come  to  see  that  by 
uniting  with  the  county  authorities,  and  appointing 
as  their  medical  officer  the  county  medical  officer, 
their  sanitary  organization  will  be  put  on  a  firmer 
and  more  efficient  basis. 

One  point  in  which  Mr.  Dundas's  paper  needs 
revision  is  as  regards  the  population  of  the  areas 
described  by  him.  Take,  for  example,  Lanarkshire, 
the  wealthiest  and  most  important  county  in  Scot- 
land. Mr.  Dundas  puts  down  the  population  of  the 
county  under  the  control  of  the  county  council  at 
220,000.  In  1881,  from  census  returns,  it  was  257,000, 
and  part;  of  the  county — notably  the  Barony  parish, 
Glasgow,  Bothwell,  Blantyre,  and  Hamilton  parishes 
— ^have  increased  to  an  enormous  extent,  so  that  the 
population  may  be  roughly  stated  as  over  300,000. 

If  the  Glasgow  Boundaries  Bill  passes,  then  a  large 
part  of  the  Barony  parish  will  be  included,  and  even 
then  the  population  will  be  greater  than  that  given 
by  Mr.  Dundas. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  the  grounds  of 
economy  and  sanitary  efficiency  the  appointment  of 
one  medical  officer  for  the  county,  with,  in  some  of 
the  more  densely-populated  areas,  a  district  medical 
officer,  would  be  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
We  are  sorry,  however,  to  learn  that  this  is  not  to  be 
the  case,  but  that  several  appointments  are  to  be 
made. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  salaries  at  present  given 
in  this  populous  county  to  medical  officers  and  sani- 
tary inspectors.  To  the  former  the  munificent  sum 
of  £169  38.  is  paid,  while  the  salaries  of  the  latter  are 
£749  7s.  6d.  The  number  of  medical  officers  is  26, 
and  the  number  of  sanitary  inspectors  38 ;  an  average 
salary  in  the  one  case  of  £6  10s.,  and  in  the  other  of 
£19  15s. ! 
It  need  hardly  be  saidptjiat  the  sanitary  condition 
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of  the  county  is  at  as  low  a  level  as  the  salaries  of  the 
medical  officers  and  sanitary  inspectors. 

Mr.  Dundas  states  that  '<  no  adequate  advantage 
will  accrue  to  the  county  from  the  large  expenditure 
which  is  being  forced  upon  the  local  authorities." 

In  view  of  the  above,  most  sanitarians  would  say 
that  increased  expenditure  was  an  absolute  necessity. 


^H£    HOUSINQ    OF    THE    WORKING 
CLASSES. 

The  London  County  Council  are  proceeding  on  very 
different  lines  to  those  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  in  the  matter  of  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes.  Before  taking  any  hasty  steps  they 
are  making  very  careful  investigations  and  inquiries, 
though,  of  course,  they  are  proceeding  with  the 
artisans'  improvement  schemes  left  uncompleted  by 
the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  latter 
body  restricted  itself  entirely  to  the  Acts  known  as 
Cross's  Acts,  and  took  no  means  to  gauge  the  powers 
given  to  it  by  the  Acts  known  as  Torrens'  Actis,  and, 
Aioreover,  wholly  ignored  the  enabling  powers  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act,  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1885,  so  that 
the  work  the  Council  have  taken  up  is  comparatively 
new.  The  Board  of  Works,  it  is  true,  cleared  away 
many  insanitary  areas  at  great  cost  to  the  ratepayers, 
but  they  took  no  steps  to  re -house  those  displaced 
until  long  after  the  displacement.  The  chief  inquirv 
which  the  Council  have  so  far  been  proceeding  with 
is  as  to  common  lodging-houses,  and  this  is  naturally 
intimately  connected  with  the  general  housing 
question. 

The  Council  have  drawn  up  a  draft  report  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  dealing  with  the  maintenance 
in  a  satisfactory  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  exist- 
ing accommodation  for  the  working  classes;  the 
other,  with  the  provision  of  further  and  better 
acconunodation  of  the  working  classes  in  the  metro- 
polis. As  the  report  very  truly  states,  that  on  how- 
ever large  a  scale  fresh  accommodation  for  the 
working  classes  may  be  made,  whether  undertaken  by 
philanthropists,  or  municipal  authorities,  or  conuner- 
cial  companies,  or  by  all  combined,  it  will  only 
relieve  to  a  very  limited  extent  the  present  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  things. 

In  regard  to  the  first  section,  the  Legislature  has, 
in  unequivocal  terms,  declared  that  where  houses 
are  in  a  state  unfit  for  human  habitation,  the  local 
authority  shall  step  in  to  rectify  the  state  of  affairs  ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  law  under  Torrens'  Acts  is 
practically  ineffectual  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
out  slums  or  of  remed3ring  the  work  of  the  jerry 
builders,  in  the  hands  of  the  present  local  authorities, 
who,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  proper  practical 
remedy  of  demolishing  the  building,  rest  content 
with  so-called  "improvements,"  which  are  of  no 
lasting  good.  The  Council  are  endeavouring  to  get 
the  local  authorities  put  in  motion,  and,  moreover, 
to  get  the  Acts  amended  and  consolidated.  In  order 
to  show  how  the  Acts  may  be  evaded  is  apparent 
from  a  recent  case  which  was  brought  before  the 
London  County  Council  in  regard  to  the  Hammer- 
smith Vestry.  The  Vestry  had  a  group  of  houses 
reported  to  it  by  its  medical  officer  as  coming  within 
Torrens'  Act  and  needing  removal ;  whereupon  the 
Vestry  instructed  its  surveyor  to  report  and  adopted 
his  report,  which  was  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
medical  officer.    This  was  no  doubt  done  to  suit  the 


pockets  of  the  owners,  two  of  whom  were  vestrymen. 
The  Council  wish  to  see  Torrens'  Acts  so  enlarged 
that  they  themselves  can  enforce  its  provisions  in 
large  as  well  as  small  areas.  At  present,  for  large 
areas,  the  Council  have  to  resort  to  Cross's  Acts, 
and  an  operation  under  these  Acts  means  Provisional 
Order  and  Act  of  Parliament,  which  causes  serious 
delav  and  expense. 

There  is  great  laxity  on  the  part  of  local  authorities 
in  undei-talang,  through  their  sanitary  officers,  proper 
and  regular  inspection,  although  under  the  Sanitarj 
Acts  and  Nuisances  Removal  Act«  they  have  power 
to  take  summary  proceedings  before  a  magistrate  for 
the  closing  of  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation  and 
for  the  abatement  of  over-crowding.  Again,  the 
local  authorities  have  specific  power,  in  the  case  of 
all  houses  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  members  of 
more  than  one  family,  to  enforce  regulations  by 
penalties  for  their  registration  and  inspection,  in 
order  to  secure  cleanliness  and  decency.  Although 
in  1885  Parliament  declared  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  local  authorities  to  enforce  the  Acts  whenever 
occasion  arises,  it  did  not  compel  them  to  do  so. 
Last  December  Mr.  Ritchie  reminded  the  local 
authorities  of  their  power  to  prevent  any  premises 
which  are  unfit  for  human  habitation  being  inhabited, 
to  prevent  over-crowding,  and  to  secure  the  de- 
molition or  improvement  of  insanitary  dwellings. 

The  Council's  report  shows  how  unequally  sanitary 
inspectors  are  distributed  over  the  metropolis.  There 
are  111  actual  inspectors  of  nuisances,  of  which  8 
are  at  Islington,  4  only  at  St  Pancras,  and  but  one 
at  Newington,  with  a  population  of  108,000.  How 
can  the  work  of  inspection  be  expected  to  be  carried 
out  property  at  Newmgton  ? 

The  second  section  of  the  Council's  draft  report 
as  to  the  provision  of  further  and  better  accommo- 
dation for  the  working  classes,  has  been  sub-dirided 
into  the  following  headings  :--(l.)  The  re-housing  of 
persons  displaced  by  clearances  or  imjjrovements. 
(2.)  The  further  provision  of  accommodation  to  meet 
the  increase  of  the  population,  apart  from  displace- 
ments. (3.)  The  provision,  as  Sir  Edward  Gumne«s 
says,  of  "  clean,  healthy  homes  for  people  poorer  than 
those  who  at  present  avail  themselves  of  the  exiKting 
artisans*  dwelHngs,"  i.e.  the  better  housing  of  the 
poorest  classes,  including  those  occupying  common 
lodging-houses,  and  furnished  and  unfurnished  tene- 
ments of  the  humblest  description. 

As  to  the  re-housing  of  persons  displaced  by 
clearances  or  improvements,  the  Council  intend  to 
see  that  all  persons  actually  displaced  are  hoiued 
elsewhere,  even  if  the  acconunodation  should  be  of 
only  a  temporary  character.  Where  facilities  offer 
they  will  re-build  gradually  so  as  to  re-house  while 
displacing,  and  render  temporarily  habitable  the 
part  which  awaits  demolition.  There  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Council .  several  vacant  building 
areas  acquired  by  the  late  Board  under  Cross's  Acti 
Some  of  these  sites  have  been  vacant  for  years,  sach 
as  Trafalgar  Road,  Greenwich;  Hughes  Fields, 
Deptford ;  Brook  Street,  Limehouse  ;  whilst  thoae  in 
Shelton  Street,  Drury  Lane,  and  Cable  Street,  Shad- 
well,  are  more  recent  acqiusitions. 

The  provision  of  fresh  accommodation  for  the 
working  classes,  apart  from  what  is  necessitated  hj 
displacement,  is  still  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
Council,  and  no  definite  conclusion  has  been  come 
to  as  to  whether  the  Council  itself  should  undertake 
some  large  scheme  for  building  on  new  areas,  ^ 
order  to  draw  away  the  working  classes  from  the 
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congested  districts.  The  Council  wish  their  archi- 
tect and  medical  officer  to  obtain  information  as  to 
the  present  amount  of  accommodation  available  for 
the  working  classes  in  the  various  districts  of  the 
metropolis,  the  number  and  character  of  recently 
erected  houses,  and  the  apparent  need  for  further 
accommodation.  It  is  found  that  the  nominal  rents 
of  two  and  even  one  room  tenements  in  very  many 
of  the  model  dwellings  erected  in  the  metropolis  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  persons,  and  also  that  the 
absence  of  enforcement  of  regulations  against  over- 
crowding, by  rendering  sub-letting  possible,  maintains 
at  the  same  level  the  rents  charged  for  accommoda- 
tion of  a  standard  inferior  to  much  of  that  provided 
in  block  dwellings. 

The  people  here  referred  to  have  so  far  lain 
altogether  outside  the  operations  of  private  enter- 
prise. Sir  Edward  Guinnesses  trustees  intend  to 
experiment  on  buildings  for  this  section  of  the 
population. 

The  common  lodging-house  accommodation  in 
London  does  not  compare  favourably  with  that 
elsewhere,  and  the  Council  is  endeavouring  to  obtain 
information  as  the  methods  pursued  in  this  regard  on 
the  Continent.  Answers  have  been  received  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject  from  the  town  clerks  of  various 
cities  and  boroughs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
from  these  it  appears,  so  far,  that  Glasgow  only  has 
taken  the  matter  in  hand.  Seven  model  lodging- 
houses  in  various  industrial  centres  have  been  erected 
in  Glasgow,  eiz  for  males  and  one  for  females.  Each 
house  is  provided  with  a  reading-room  as  well  as  a 
dining-room  or  kitchen,  besides  bath  and  washing 
arrangements.  The  beds  are  so  arranged  that  each 
is  in  a  separate  cubicle  or  compartment. 

From  the  foregoing  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the 
Council  is  taking  every  care  in  order  to  come  to 
sound  and  satisfactory  conclusions  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  housing  the  poor  of  London,  and  any 
delay  in  the  matter  will  readily  be  conceded,  pro- 
vided a  better  state  of  affairs  is  the  outcome  of  its 
deliberations. 


THE  LONDON  COUNCIL  AND  THE 

WATER  COMPANIES. 

The  timely  resolution  presented  to  the  London 
Council  at  the  weekly  meeting,  February  11,  1890, 
as  to  the  water  companies^  charges,  has  met  with  the 
success  it  deserved.  The  resolution  ran  as  follows : 
— "  That  in  view  of  the  quinquennial  reassessment  of 
property  in  London,  which  will  come  into  force  in 
1891,  and  the  resulting  effect  which  will  give  the 
water  companies  power  to  exact  an  increased  charge 
for  their  supply,  this  council  instructs  its  Special 
Water  Committee  to  immediately  take  the  ques- 
tion into  consideration,  and  report  thereon."  The 
committee  have  given  the  subject  careful  considera- 
tion, and  in  their  inquiries  have  brought  to  light  some 
instructive  facts.  For  instance,  the  rateable  values  of 
property  in  London  for  the  years  1879  to  1890  were 
as  follows : — 

£ 
1879 


JLOf  «7 

1880  . 

.  26,117.606 

1881*  . 

.  27,386,086 

1882  . 

.  27,883,078 

1883  . 

.  27,888,078 

1884  . 

.  28,416,764 

1886  . 

.  28,920,637 

£ 
1886*  .    .    .  30,458,611 

1887  .    .    .  80,458,005^ 

1888  .        .        .     30J68,796 

1889  .        .        .    31,887,848 

1890  .        .        .    31,460,002 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that,  excluding 
the  years  of  the  quinquennial  valuations,  the  average 
increase  in  rateable  value  has  been  between  j£6j00,000, 
and  £350,000  a  year,  whilst  the  increase  in  the  quin- 
quennial years,  1881  and  1886,  was  2^  mifiions.  and 
1^  millions  respectively.  Assuming  that  the  increase 
in  ordinary  years  is  from  new  property  only,  and 
deducting  the  average  amount  of  such  increase  from, 
the  increase  in  the  quinquennial  yeara^,  the  result 
arrived  at  is  that  at  each  quinquennial  vahiation  tl^a 
increase  in  the  rateable  value  of  old  property  averages, 
about  1^  millions.  If  the  average  authorized  charge 
of  the  several  companies  for  domestic  supply  is  5  per 
cent,  on  the  rateable  value,  the  increase  of  income  to 
the  companies  at  each  quinquennial  revahiation  would 
amount  to  £76,000  a  year,  solely  in  respect  of  the 
increased  value  of  existing  property.  The  conse- 
quent increase  in  the  value  01  the  water  con^anies' 
stock  would  therefore  exceed  2  millions^  This  mode 
of  payment  on  assessment  is  the  worst  system  there 
could  be,  and  it  is  to  prevent  London  being  saddled 
with  this  prospective  increase  at  each  quinquennia^ 
valuation  that  Mr.  James  Beal,  the  chairman  of  the 
Special  Water  Committee,  has  proposed,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  council,  Tuesday,  April  1,  the  intro- 
duction into  Parliament  during  the  present  session  of 
a  Bill  for  suspending  the  powers  of  the  water  com,- 
pauies  to  increase  their  charges  for  water  consequent 
upon  any  increase  that  may  be  made  in  the  assess- 
ment of  property  in  the  county  of  London  by  the 
quinquennial  valuations.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of 
the  (xovemment  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumers by  supporting  the  demands  now  made.  The 
proposal  is  simply  to  stay  the  infliction  of  a  terrible 
fine  imposed  upon  London.  Why  should  not  water 
be  charged  like  other  commodities,  according  to  its 
value,  or  else  by  meter,  as  in  the  case  of  gas  ? 

Parliament  will  be  petitioned  on  its  re-assembling 
after  the  Easter  recess  by  the  London  vestries  an(^ 
district  boards  to  endeavour  to  get  a  Parliamentary 
Commission  on  the  subject  of  the  metropolitan  water 
supply,  with  ample  powers  to  fix  the  terms  i^pon 
which  the  Council  may  acquire  the  several  under-, 
takings  of  the  metropolitan  water  companies,  and  so 
finally  dispose  of  a  question  which  has  oeen  pressing^, 
for  settlement  for  nearly  60  years. 


THE    ABBEY    MILLS    PUMPINQ 
STATION. 

During  the  time  that  the  late  Mr.  Gordon  acted  as. 
engineer  to  the  London  County  Council,  he  drew  up 
an  important  preliminary  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  Abbey  Mills  Pumping  Station,  which  has  not  so^ 
far  seen  daylight.  In  this  report  we  learn  that  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  expenditure  upon  engines  and 
pumps  at  this  station  to  deal  with  the  sewage,  the  low- 
level  sewer  has  not  been  cleared  for  many  years  back, 
A  printed  instruction  in  the  engine-house,  dated  as 
far  back  as  1870,  sets  forth  that  when  the  sewage 
rises  to  9  feet  above  the  suction  well  as  indicated  by 
the  fioat  dial,  another  engine  is  to  be  started,  the 
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evident  intention  being  that  as  many  engines  as  were 
necessary  should  be  started  to  keep  it  at  that  level. 
The  average  quantity  of  sewage  pumped  from  January 
to  August  in  last  year  was  94  million  gallons  per  day, 
inclusive  of  rainfall.  The  number  of  hours  worked 
by  the  engines  during  that  period  was  25,878 
out  of  a  possible  tot^l  of  46,476  hours,  had  all  the 
engines  been  at  work  during  the  whole  of  that  time. 
The  working  hours  made  by  the  engines  was  about 
56  per  cent,  of  the  possible  number  without  making 
any  allowance  for  stoppages  for  cleaning,  repairs,  &c. 
The  quantity  of  sewage  delivered  at  Barking  by  the 
three  outfall  culverts  is  estimated  at  90  million  gidlons 
per  day,  and  this  not  only  includes  the  low -level  but 
also  the  high  and  middle-level  sewers.  It  was  there- 
fore evident  that  a  thorough  investigation,  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  quantity  believed  to  be  dealt  with 
at  Abbey  Mills  with  that  carried  by  the  outfall 
sewers,  was  necessary,  and  Mr.  Gordon  endeavoured 
to  thresh  the  matter  out.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  population  draining  into  the  low-level  sewer 
is  probably  not  more  than  1,350,000,  and  which  taken 
at  5  cubic  feet  per  head  for  sewage  would  only  give 
about  42  million  gallons  as  against  90  millions  said  to 
be  pumped.  Mr.  Gordon  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  present  pumping  power  requires  supplement- 
ing with  further  pumping  machinery  if  reasonable 
provision  is  to  be  made  for  rainfall  beyond  and  in 
addition  to  the  maximum  dry  weather  sewage  flow ; 
that  in  order  to  effect  a  much-desired  saving  in  the 
consumption  of  coal,  it  is  desirable  to  improve  and 
alter  the  existing  engines  by  compoundmg  them. 
This,  of  course,  would  mean  new  boilers,  and  such  as 
would  work  at  higher  pressure.  It  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  have  further  water-heating  apparatus  or 
so-called  economisers  as  a  further  means  of  saving 
coaL  The  quantity  of  coal  required  for  the  whole  of 
the  eight  engines  to  keep  the  water  down  in  the 
sewer  is  very  considerable,  so  that  to  keep  the  sewage 
in  the  low-level  sewer  down  to  a  normal  level  even  in 
dry  weather  the  coal  consumption  would  necessarily 
be  greatly  increased  over  the  consumption  of  past 
years  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  engines  found 
requisite  to  do  the  work  properly. 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  placed  the  power  of  these 
pumping  arrangements  at  15,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  or  135  million  gallons  per  day.  This  was 
the  maximum  quantity  of  sewage  and  rainfall  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  provided  for. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  have 
been  ^ent  on  this  pumping  station,  a  great  deal  more 
has  vet  to  be  disbursed,  and  then  probEibly  with  little 
avail  in  overcoming  the  question  of  dealing  with  the 
sewage  of  London.  Moreover,  the  facts  set  forth  in 
this  report  are  of  vital  interest  to  Londoners  from  a 
health  point  of  view  and  in  relation  to  the  ever- 
increasing  rate  of  population. 


PUBLIC    BUSYBODIES. 

The  County  Council  of  Cornwall  appear  to  be  ambi- 
tious to  meddle  with  matters  with  which  they  are  not 
concerned.  They  have,  it  seems,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  large  question  of  leasehold 
tenure  of  l^d,  presumably  with  a  view  to  itfi  altera- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  considerable  differences 
of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  merits  of  the  various  lease- 
hold tenures  which  are  known  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  various  drastic  changes  have  been  pro- 
posed within  recent  years.    None  of  these  proposals 


have,  however,  taken  any  practical  shape,  and  the 
question  is  hardly  ripe  for  legislation.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  certainly  seems  a  work  of  super- 
erogation for  a  county  council  to  institute  an  inquiry 
of  its  own.  The  council  cannot  legislate,  and  can 
hardly  make  any  recommendation  which  is  Ukely  to 
have  much  weight  with  Parliament  The  council's 
inquiry,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  seems  likely  to  be 
productive  of  no  practical  good.  The  landowners, 
knowing  tJiat  the  council  has  no  power  to  interfere, 
naturally  decline  to  gratify  the  self-importance  of 
the  committee  by  appearing  before  it ;  and  the  so- 
called  evidence  which  has  l^en  given  consists  merely 
of  the  utterances  of  tenants,  or  of  those  who  pretend 
to  speak  in  their  names,  and  say  that  the  contracts 
they  have  made  are  \msatisfactory.  One  witness  com- 
plained that  his  landlord  exacted  a  higher  rent  than 
had  been  agreed  on,  a  matter  which  a  court  of  law 
would  soon  rectify  if  the  complaint  were  well- 
founded  ;  and  another  complained  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  lease,  buildings  which  he  had  erected,  with 
full  knowledge  of  his  position,  had  become  the 
property  of  his  landlord.  This  is  nothing  new,  nor  is 
it  of  any  value.  It  was  also  stated  that  building 
operations  were  carried  on  much  more  freely  in 
districts  where  freehold  sites  were  obtainable  than 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where  only  short 
leases  were  granted.  This  seems  very  probable,  but 
it  does  not  make  out  a  case  for  the  interference  of 
the  county  counciL  That  body  has  limited  powers, 
and  is  only  authorized  to  spend  the  ratepayers  money 
for  certain  definite  objects.  We  presume  that  the 
meetings  of  the  committee,  which  has  been  peram- 
bulating the  county,  are  attended  with  some  expense. 
If  it  should  be  proposed  to  charge  this  expense  on  the 
county  fund,  some  ratepayer  may  weU  object,  and 
compel  the  auditor  to  disaUow  it,  and  surcharge  the 
amount  on  the  members  of  the  committee  who  have 
amused  themselves  by  prying  into  their  neighbours' 
affairs.  There  may  be  precedents  for  similar  useless 
inquiries  by  corporations  of  municipal  boroughs,  who 
select  their  own  auditors;  but  there  certainly  are 
precedents  also  for  the  disallowance  of  such  expendi- 
ture, when  audits  have  been  properly  conducted. 
There  have  in  the  past  been  complaints  that  local 
authorities  have  shown  an  inclination  to  neglect  their 
proper  work  and  attend  to  matters  not  relegated  to 
them.  Some  county  councils  show  a  similar  tendency, 
and  a  lesson  appealing  to  the  pockets  of  their 
members  might  be  salutary. 


TYPHOID    FEVER    AT    JOHANNES- 
BURG. 

In  view  of  the  very  serious  reports  of  the  prevalence 
of  typhoid  fever  at  Johannesburg,  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Star  of  Johannesburg  and  the  Soutk 
African  Beporter  will  be  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers,  whilst  they  show  clearly  the  inevitable  results 
of  the  violation  of  sanitary  laws. 

There  can  be  no  question,  so  we  are  informed  upon 
excellent  aathority,  that  typhoid  fever  is  more  prevalent 
in  camp  at  the  present  time  than  it  has  been  at  any  period 
since  Johannesburg  was  founded,  and  the  mortality  ex- 
ceeds by  far  the  average  of  12  per  cent.,  which  is  the 
accepted  rate  in  England  and  other  European  countries- 
This  disease  is  so  directly  attributable  to  neglect  of 
sanitary  laws  and  precaution  that  too  much  attention 
cannot  well  be  called  to  its  presence  in  our  midst.  Over- 
crowding there  undoub1^^d8u|n  Johannesburg,  even  io 
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cases  for  which  there  is  no  manner  of  excuse,  bat  poverty 
there  is  not — ^at  all  events,  not  in  so  extreme  a  form  as 
to  prodace  that  malignant  and  mnch-dreaded  type  of  dis- 
ease. In  the  majority  of  cases  the  existence  of  insanitary 
conditions  can  he  made  out. 

It  is  on  all  hands  allowed  that  the  most  certain  means 
of  preventing  the  approach  or  spread  of  the  disorder  are 
those  which  provide  efficient  drainage,  a  safe  method  of 
sewage-disposal,  and  an  abnndant  supply  of  pure  water. 
It  is  not  in  one,  but  in  the  whole,  of  these  essentials  of 
public  health  that  Johannesburg '  is  lacking.  There  is 
practically  no  drainage  save  that  which  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  the  township  provide ;  the  proper  disposal  of 
waste  products  is  a  task  fulfilled  in  the  most  perfunctory 
manner ;  and  the  supply  of  water — well,  enough  has  been 
said  upon  that  matter  of  late,  and  we  shall  spare  our 
readers  the  infliction  of  still  further  harping  upon  that 
one  familiar  string. 

The  special  iniquity  with  which  we  propose  to  deal  on 
this  occasion  is  the  surprising  action  of  the  sanitary 
board  in  creating  a  worse  nuisance  than  any  which  they 
can  honestly  claim  to  have  removed.  The  selection  of  a 
spot  to  windward  of  the  town,  high  above  the  level  of  the 
camp,  and  adjacent  to  the  main  western  road,  as  the  site 
for  the  deposit  of  Mr.  Withycombe*s  treasures  {sic)  was 
an  act  of  madness,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
in  all  human  probability  this  selection  has  led  to  the  loss 
of  dozens  of  lives  during  the  past  two  months,  as  it  will 
certainly  lead  to  the  loss  of  many  others  unless  the  error 
should  be  speedily  repaired.  With  no  cloacine  system, 
and  without  the  possibility  of  one  being  adopted  for  many 
years  to  come,  there  is  but  one  safe  and  tolerable  means 
for  the  performance  of  this  most  necessary  service.  The 
contents  of  the  vans  must  be  sent  to  leeward,  and  far 
away  from  camp ;  the  farther  away  the  better,  and,  at  all 
events,  far  enough  to  prevent  either  the  dissemination  of 
t3rphoid  or  the  defiling  of  the  streams  and  the  subsoil  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
service  can  be  in  this  manner  i>erformed,  now  that  the 
Bokaburg  Tramway  is  practically  completed,  without 
such  ruinous  expense  almost  to  justify  the  adoption  of 
some  cheaper  expedient ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
arrangements  are  already  considerably  advanced  which 
hold  out  a  prospect  that  the  line  will  be  so  utilized  at  a 
very  early  date. 

Some  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  sickness  in  Johannes- 
burg is  forthcoming  in  the  fact  that  the  interments  at  the 
cemetery  during  the  week  ending  Feb.  1  numbered  42, 
8  deaths  having  resulted  from  typhoid.  These  returns 
include  the  native  interments,  but  these  seldom  exceed 
12  or  15.  If  things  go  on  at  this  rate,  there  will  soon  be 
no  population  left  for  typhoid  to  kill.  Forty -two  deaths 
in  one  week  out  of  a  population  of  80,000  discloses  a 
frightful  state  of  affairs,  viz.  a  rate  of  78  per  1,000  per 
annum,  which  is  higher  than  the  old  Indian  maximum  of 
69  per  1,000  per  annum. 

Mb.  Richabd  Cadbubi  ,  the  well-known  cocoa  manu- 
facturer, has  presented  to  Birmingham  the  sum  of 
£80,000  for  the  purchase  and  endowment  of  a  sanatorium 
for  women  and  children. 

Mr.  William  Davidsox,  engineer  of  the  Melbourne 
(Victoria)  Water  Supply  Department,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Steele,  as  Inspector- 
General  of  Public  Works,  at  a  salary  of  £1,000. 

Spbakimo  at  Peterborough  in  support  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  said  he  hoped  the  society  would  impress  on 
the  Legislature  that  painful  cruelty  was  practised  through 
the  present  system  of  child  insurance.  He  had  been 
horrifled  recently  to  hear  from  medical  men  the  extent 
and  form  of  this  child  murder,  for  it  was  nothing  else. 
He  thought  the  person  who,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  suddenly 
and  swiftly  terminated  a  child's  life  was  innocent  compared 
with  one  who  let  it  waste  away  day  by  day  until  its 
miserable  life  was  ended. 


NOTES   OF  THE   MONTH. 


THE  GUINNESS  TRUST. 
Lord  Cadogan  has  given  to  the  Guinness  Trust  a 
plot  of  freehold  land,  upwards  of  an  acre  in  extent, 
in  a  central  part  of  his  estate  in  Chelsea,  valued  at 
£40,000,  as  a  site  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  for 
the  poorer  classes  in  that  district  The  site  in 
question  forms  part  of  the  garden  of  Blackland's 
House,  Marlborough  Road,  and  has  never  been 
built  upon.  In  order  to  render  it  immediately  avail- 
able, Lord  Cadogan  has  purchased  from  the  lessee 
the  unexpired  term  of  his  lease,  which  has  still  14 
years  to  run.  The  Guinness  trustees  have  instructed 
Mr.  M.  E.  Macartney,  of  52,  Berkeley  Square,  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  on  the  site 
presented  to  them  by  Ijord  Cadogan.  The  trustees 
have  also  acquired  by  purchase  sites  in  Columbia 
Road,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Brandon  Street,  Wal- 
worth, and  have  instructed  Mr.  F.  T.  Pilkington,  of 
24,  Russell  Square,  and  Messrs.  Joseph  &  Smithem, 
of  45,  Finsbury  Pavement,  to  prepare  plans  for  these 
sites. 


SANITARY  STATE  OF  SCHOOLS  IN 
GREENOCK. 
The  need  for  periodical  inspection  of  schools,  both 
private  and  public,  is  well  exemplified  by  the  results 
of  a  recent  visitation  to  the  schools  in  Greenock  bj 
Mr.  James  Devine,  the  local  sanitary  inspector. 
The  number  inspected  was  19,  7  being  public,  4 
denominational,  and  8  private  schools.  Of  the  public 
and  denominational  schools,  sanitary  defects  of  a 
more  or  less  obiectional  nature  were  found  in  9,  and 
also  in  1  of  the  private  schools.  *'  In  one  case  the 
water-closets  for  the  infants  and  girls  were  found 
to  be  very  objectionable  in  point  of  situation,  inas- 
much as  they  were  within  the  building — ^those  for 
the  former  entering  off  the  lobby  adjoining  the 
class-room  door,  and  those  for  the  latter  entering 
off  the  staircase ;  in  one,  the  water-closet  for  the 
male  teachers  was  unfit  for  use  from  damp,  decayed 
woodwork,  &c.,  the  floor  of  the  convenience  for  the 
girls  was  below  the  level  of  the  court  surface,  ren- 
dering the  place  filthy  in  wet  weather,  there  were 
holes  or  depressions  in  the  court,  the  urinal  was 
foul  and  offensive,  and  the  ashpit  without  ventila- 
tion :  in  one,  there  were  holes  or  depressions  at  the 
entrance  to  the  conveniences,  and  there  was  the 
want  of  adequate  surface  drainage :  in  another,  there 
was  a  depression  in  the  floor  at  entrance  to  one  of  the 
water-closets ;  in  another,  the  urimd  was  most  foul 
and  offensive  from  the  want  of  regular  flushing :  in 
yet  another  (that  of  an  old  building),  the  conveniences 
were  found  to  be  immediately  under  a  class-room,  they 
were  badly  lighted,  the  ceilings  unplastered,  the 
floors  and  ground  adjoining  (forming  the  whole  area 
under  the  room)  were  so  badly  paved  that  the 
subsoil  was  charged  vdth  impurities,  and  gave  off  a 
very  offensive  odour,  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
would  contaminate  the  atmosphere  in  the  class- 
room :  in  one,  the  water-closet  for  the  girls  was  in 
the  corner  of  a  small  class-room  and  close  to  the 
fireplace :  in  another,  where  there  were  over  300 
children  in  attendance,  the  conveniences  were  on 
the  dry  closet  principle,  and  of  the  very  worst  des- 
cription— ^the  erections  for  the  boys  and  girls  were 
situated  back  to  back,  with  a  space  between  for  the 
reception  of  the  excreta,  and  the  smells  arising  from 
this  receptacle,  owing  to  the  absence  of  deodorising 
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material,  were  simply  disgusting:  in  one  the  con- 
veniences were  without  adequate  water  supply,  and 
otherwise  defective ;  and  in  another,  the  ashpit  and  an 
outhouse  were  not  in  proper  sanitary  order."  Mr. 
Devine  also  calls  attention  to  the  defective  condition 
of  the  urinal  accommodation  in  connection  with  the 
majority  of  the  public  schools,  in  consequence  of  the 
conveniences  not  being  so  fitted  as  to  admit  of  a 
continuous  flow  of  water  in  them  during  school 
hours.  There  were  only  3  or  4  of  these  schools 
where  the  conveniences  were  found  to  have  the 
appliances  for  water,  and  in  1  case  only  was  water 
actually  flowing  at  the  time  of  visit.  *'  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  in  that  case  the  place  was  entirely  free 
from  offensive  smelL"  There  is  much  reason  to  fear 
that  if  equally  minute  examinations  were  made  of 
the  school  premises  in  many  other  large  towns, 
similar  defective  sanitary  arrangements  would  in  too 
many  cases  be  disclosed. 


A  SEWAGE  DIFFICULTY. 

The  tenant  of  the  Waltham  Abbey  Sewage  Farm 
has  written  a  letter  to  the  local  board  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  sewage  farm  is  quite 
inadequate  for  tiie  purpose  of  receiving  the  sewage 
of  the  town,  which  gradually  increases.  The  ground 
is  water-logged,  and  Mr.  Carter,  before  making  any 
complaint  to  the  board,  hired  land  adjoining  the 
farm,  and  turned  the  sewage  on  to  it,  but,  owing  to 
the  low-lying  position  of  the  ground,  and  its  heavy 
loam  quality,  ttie  sewage  could  not  be  disposed  of. 
Mr.  Curter  asks  the  board  to  pay  him  a  small  amount 
as  compensation,  for  the  whole  of  his  market  garden 
produce  had,  he  states,  "been  destroyed."  On  a 
previous  occasion  we  had  referred  to  the  sewage 
farm  at  Waltham  Abbey,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  River  Lea. 
The  local  board  all  along  has  denied  the  pollution  of 
the  river,  but  where  then  does  the  effluent,  and 
undoubtedly  the  sewage  go  to  now  that  the  lessee  of 
the  farm  tells  the  board  that  it  "  is  quite  inadequate  " 
for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage.  All  land  m  the 
vicinity  of  the  farm  is  quite  unfitted  for  the  disposal 
of  the  town  sewage  by  means  of  irrigation,  and  a 
growing  part  of  the  board's  district  must  within  a 
short  time  be  connected  with  the  drainage  system. 
WTien  the  whole  question  comes  to  be  discussed,  the 
difficulties  that  will  present  themselves  will  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  all  sanitary  engineers. 


*«  NOT  FIT  FOR  A  iJOG  TO  LIVE  IN." 

Such  is  the  description  given  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Lewis, 
one  of  the  Essex  coroners,  of  an  apology  for  a 
dwelling  house  at  High  Laver,  in  which  a  labourer's 
wife  died  last  week.  The  coroner's  condemnation  is 
not  a  whit  too  severe,  according  to  the  report  given 
at  the  inquest  and  the  impression  produced  upon 
the  minds  of  the  jury.  The  dwelling  is  stated  to  be 
in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  that  when  the  wind 
was  high  the  husband  found  it  impossible  to  take  a 
lighted  candle  upstairs,  and  when  there  was  much 
rain  the  bedstead  had  to  be  removed  from  one  part 
of  the  bed-room  to  another,  in  order  to  escape  the 
water  which  drips  through  the  rotten  roof.  It  is 
small  matter  for  wonder  if  the  woman's  death  has 
been  accelerated  by  the  effects  of  cold  during  the 
past  inclement  weather.  The  wonder  is  that  the  whole 
family  have  not  disappeared.  The  Ongar  Rural  Sani- 
tary Authority  will  doubtless  see  to  the  subject  now 


that  an  untimely  death  of  a  womac  has  emphasized 
the  need  of  attention  which  ought  to  have  been  paid 
before.  This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  landlord 
and  tenant.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  health,  with  the 
charge  of  which  the  authority  are  entnisted  by  the 
ratepayers  of  the  district,  and  if  the  house  be  not 
'*  fit  for  a  dog  to  live  in  "  surely  human  beings  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  die  in  it 


WHY  NEGLECT  WHOOPING-COUGH? 

Statistics  for  February  last  show  that  whooping- 
cough  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in  the 
twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  ¥rith  by  the 
Registrar-Greneral  in  his  weekly  returns.  "  The  rate 
of  mortality  from  this  disease,  which  had  increased 
from  0-28  to  0-84  per  1,000  in  the  four  preceding 
months,  further  rose  to  0*93  during  February,  but 
only  slightly  exceeded  the  average  rate  in  the  corre- 
sponding periods  of  the  eight  preceding  years,  1882- 
89."  From  these  figures,  therefore,  it  is  evident 
that  a  large  number  of  deaths  must  be  due  to  this 
cause,  a  fact  which  does  not  seem  to  be  fully 
grasped  by  the  public  at  lai^.  Whooping-cough 
is  too  often  regto^ed  in  the  light  of  a  trifling  and 
unavoidable  malady,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
slightest  precaution  is  tdcen  against  itfi  spread  hj 
infection.  Some  amount  of  blame,  moreover,  at- 
taches to  medical  men,  who,  in  many  cases,  fail  to 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  isolation  and  disinfectioiL 
Yet  the  live  contagion  of  whooping-cough  is  not  less 
active,  distinct,  and  subtle  than  tbit  of  scarlet  fever 
or  of  small-pox.  Then  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
question,  which  it  is  just  as  important  to  keep  in 
view.  As  in  many  other  affections,  although  the 
number  of  deaths  as  the  immediate  result  of  the 
disease  itself  is  great,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  if 
the  remote  mortality  is  not  much  greater.  The 
strain  on  the  delicate  lung  tissues  leads  to  em- 
physema and  other  grave  complicatdons  that  often 
prove  fat*)!  after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  Meanwhile 
let  parents  be  taught  to  regard  this  scourge  in  a 
truer  light. 


THE  SAFETY  OF  THEATRES. 
The  question  of  the  safety  of  our  theatres  in  case 
of  fire  crops  up  now  and  then,  but  after  a  seven 
days'  wonder  the  matter  drops,  and  things  go  on  as 
before.  It  almost  seems  as  if  nothing  short  of  some 
such  terrible  tragedy  as  the  Continent  has  witnessed 
on  several  occasions  will  force  decisive  and  radical 
action  upon  the  authorities.  The  incident  at  Exeter 
was,  pernaps,  on  too  small  a  scale,  and  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  metropolis,  to  bring  about  any  very 
lasting  effect.  At  present,  what  with  insufficient 
approaches,  blocked  gangways  and  stairs,  and  the 
fast-closing  of  additional  exits,  many  of  our  London 
theatres  approach  the  condition  of  organized  death- 
traps. The  County  Council  seems  to  be  too  much 
occupied  iti  looking  after  the  morals  of  public 
audiences  to  find  time  to  attend  to  their  bodily 
welfare.  In  Liverpool,  however,  one  is  glad  to  hear 
that  the  authorities  are  bestirnng  themselves,  and 
seeing  that  the  safety  of  the  people  is  properly 
provided  for  at  the  various  places  of  amusement. 
A  short  while  back  the  proprietor  of  the  Shakespeare 
Theatre  was  summoned  oef  ore  the  magistrates  on  the 
charge  of  not  keeping  his  gallery  stairs  cleAr,  and  of 
fastening  doors  while  the  audience  was  in  the 
building.  The  defence  was  that  these  breaches  ol 
rules  were  committed  by  a  servant,  who  had  sincf 
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been  dismissed.  Lessees,  however,  must  learn  that 
they  cannot  shirk  responsibility  in  this  way.  The 
excuse  would  be  a  poor  one,  if  by  such  neglect  a  few 
scores  of  lives  were  sacrificed,  as  might  easily 
happen  at  any  moment.  Unexpected  and  thorough 
inspection  by  officials,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche^  is 
what  we  want. 


THE    INFLUENZA    EPIDEMIC. 

An  interesting  report  on  the  recent  influenza  epidemic 
has  been  issued  by  Dr.  John  F.  J.  Sykes,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  St.  Pancras.  It  appears  that 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  was  first  noted  in 
Siberia  at  the  beginning  of  October  last ;  at  the  end 
of  that  month  it  was  prevalent  in  St.  Petersburg,  in 
November  in  Vienna,  then  in  Paris,  and  itfi  general 
prevalence  in  London  was  noticed  about  the  end  of 
the  year.  With  regard  to  the  association  of  influenza 
with  "  dengue,"  which  latter  disease  is  said  to  be 
confined  to  certain  latitudes,  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  diseases  are  set  out  by  Dr.  Sykes. 
Dengue  is  said  to  have  been  prevalent  in  Smyrna  and 
Constantinople  at  the  end  of  October  last,  or  at  about 
the  same  time  as  influenza  made  its  appearance  in 
Europe.  With  the  object  of  collecting  statistics  as 
to  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  St.  Pancras,  Dr.  Sykes 
obtained  information  from  73  medical  practitioners 
relating  to  about  8,000  cases.  These  are  carefully 
classified  in  his  report ;  and  from  them  it  appear 
that  the  disease  was  first  observed  in  the  third  week 
of  October  and  reached  its  maximum  about  Christ- 
mas, and  that  about  the  third  week  in  January  it 
began  to  decline.  There  was  a  balance  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  disease  was  infectious  or  contagious, 
although  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  spread 
through  families  pointed  to  infection.  The  male 
adults  are  stated  to  have  been  most  numerously 
attacked,  while  children  were  remarkably  free  from 
the  disease ;  this  is  probably  due,  to  some  extent,  to 
the  fact  that  male  adults,  on  account  of  their  daily 
occupations,  are  more  likely  to  meet  with  others 
suffering  from  the  disease.  From  further  investiga- 
tions made  by  Dr.  Sykes,  he  found  that  nearly  a 
thousand  horses  were  known  to  have  suffered  from 
the  disease  between  the  middle  of  September  and 
the  end  of  January,  although  he  considers  this  number 
is  much  under  the  mark.  Dr.  Sykes  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  no  single  instance  could  be  found  in 
which  the  disease  had  been  communicated  from  horse 
to  man,  and  the  evidence  was  directly  against  such 
communication ;  for  while  there  were  many  persons 
living  over  stables  wherein  horses  were  suffering, 
neither  these  persons  nor  the  stablemen  attending  the 
horses  contracted  the  disease;  and  men  attending 
healthy  horses  in  adjoining  stables  were  affected  with 
the  prevailing  complaint. 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  IN  WINTER. 
How  even  the  most  beneficent  and  well-regulated 
institutions  may  become  sources  of  danger  to  the 
recipients  of  their  benefits  is  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Edward  Crossman,  in  his  report  to  the  Barton  Regis 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  for  the  year  1889.  "It  is 
impossible,"  remarks  Dr.  Crossman,  "during  many 
inclement  days  in  winter  to  meet  children  going  to 
school  without  thinking  of  the  cruelty  and  danger 
inflicted  on  the  little  things  by  compulsory  attendance 
at  school.  liatUy  shod,  half-clad,  without  protection 
against  cold  or  nxhu  they  reach  school  shivering  or 


!  wet  through,  and  in  this  condition  remain  for  three 
hours  in  the  morning  or  two  hours  in  the  afternoon. 
The  wonder  is  that  they  survive  it.  Their  parents 
fear  the  attendance  officer  more  than  they  fear  bron- 
chitis or  consumption,  and  send  the  children  on 
snowy,  rainy,  bitter  mornings,  when  really  they  ought 
to  be  round  the  fire  at  home.  Great  efforts  have 
been  made  with  the  object  of  preventing  cruelty  to 
children,  but  the  philanthropists  have  missed  the 
elementary  cruelty  inflicted  by  compulsory  educa- 
tion." 


THE    DISCONTINUED     PARLIAMENTARY 
GRANTS   IN   AID. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  has  given  rise  to  an  almost  innumerable  series 
of  questions ;  but  one  of  the  most  widely  important 
which  has  been  raised,  seeing  that  it  involved  the 
payment  of  sums  of  money  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  almost  a  million  pounds,  was  that  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  by  the  County  Council  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  was  decided  by 
the  Court  on  March  28.  The  County  Council  con- 
tended that  under  the  Local  Government  Act  they 
were  not  liable  for  the  payment  to  local  authorities 
of  the  contributions,  in  lieu  of  the  discontinued  Par- 
liamentary Grants  in  aid,  for  a  period  prior  to 
April  1,  1889.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Treasury  and 
the  Local  Government  Board  held  that  the  County 
Council  were  responsible  for  all  such  payments 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure  if  the 
Local  Government  Act  had  not  been  passed,  would 
have  become  payable  after  March  31, 1889,  although 
they  may  have  actually  occurred  prior  to  that  date. 
The  Court  decided  in  favour  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
decision  is  certainly  so  obviously  in  accord  with  the 
intention  of  Parliament  that  it  is  surprising  that 
the  question  should  ever  have  been  seriously  sub- 
mitted to  a  court  of  justice.  Those  public  vacci- 
nators who  have  had  to  wait  for  many  months,  until 
the  settlement  of  this  purely  legal  question,  before 
receiving  the  awards  under  sect.  5  of  the  Vaccination 
Act,  1867,  which  have  become  payable  to  them 
during  the  past  financial  year  in  respect  of  work 
performed  by  them  prior  to  April  1,  1889,  have  just 
cause  for  complaint.  The  Local  Government  Board, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  note,  lost  no  time  in  issuing  to 
the  various  County  Councils  within  three  days  from 
the  delivery  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  their  re- 
quired certificates  for  the  payment  of  the  awards 
in  question  by  the  respective  councils. 


MEDICAL  OFFICER   FOR  LANCASHIRE. 

The  Committee  of  the  Lancashire  County  Council 
appointed  to  select  a  medical  officer  for  the  county, 
held  a  meeting  on  March  81  at  Preston,  at  which  it 
was  decided  to  appoint  Dr.  Serjeant,  medical  officer 
to  the  Bolton  Corporation  and  President  of  the 
North-Westem  Association  of  Medical  Officers,  to 
the  office.  The  salary  is  £800  per  annum,  exclusive 
of  travelling  expenses.  There  was  a  large  number 
of  applicants,  of  whom  six  were  selected  to  appear 
before  the  Committee.  The  County  Council  of  Lan- 
cashire is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  secured  the 
services  of  so  able  and  exporienced  a  medical  officer 
as  Dr.  Serjeant,  who  has  all  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  the  discharore  of  the  duties  of  so  important 
an  office.  O 
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MEDICAL  OFFICER  FOR  WORCESTER- 
SHIRE. 
The  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Worcestershire 
County  Council  met  on  April  5,  at  the  Guildhall, 
Worcester,  when  the  five  selected  candidates  for  the 
office  of  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  county 
attended.  The  Committee  eventually  selected  Mr. 
Alfred  Edwin  Harris,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.Edin., 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  borough  of  Sun- 
derland, as  the  candidate  to  be  recommended  to  the 
County  Council  for  appointment. 


BROMPTON  CEMETERY. 
Dr.  Farquharson,  M.P.,  will  put  a  question  to  the 
House  of  Commons  soon  after  its  re -assembling  in 
reference  to  the  above  cemetery,  to  the  eifect  that 
considering  the  great  increase  of  property  and 
population  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Brompton 
Cemetery,  whether  the  Government  have  decided 
to  close  it,  as  was  proposed  by  the  Government  in 
1884,  and  to  hand  it  over,  as  a  disused  burial- 
ground,  to  the  London  County  Council,  with  due 
regard  to  the  vested  interests  of  persons  interested 
and  the  policy  of  the  Mural  Interments  Act. 


THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

During  March  1890. 

Tub  mean  temperature  during  the  month  of  March  at  the 
Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  43° '2 ;  it  exceeded 
by  2°*8  the  average  March  temperatare  in  one  hundred 
years,  and  was  higher  than  that  recorded  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  any  year  since  1884.  An  excess  of 
temperature  prevailed  on  twenty-two  days  during  the 
month,  while  on  the  remaining  nine  days  it  was  below  the 
average.  The  coldest  day  of  the  month  was  the  4thy 
when  the  mean  was  as  low  as  24**9,  and  15^*6  below  the 
average :  the  mildest  day  was  the  28th,  when  the  mean 
was  55° '9,  and  showed  an  excess  of  12*^*5.  Rain  was 
measured  on  fourteen  days  daring  the  month  under 
notice,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  2-0  Inches,  which  was 
0*4  of  an  inch  above  the  average  amount  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  sixty-one  years.  During  the  first 
three  months  of  the  current  year,  the  rainfall  has 
amounted  to  5*1  inches,  which  almost  corresponded  with 
the  average.  The  sun  was  above  the  horizon  during 
366-9  hours  during  March,  and  90*8  hours  of  bright  sun- 
shine were  recorded  at  Greenwich;  this  amount  was 
below  the  average  registered  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  ten  preceding  years.  The  wind  was  easterly 
during  the  first  few  days  of  the  month,  after  which 
south-westerly  winds  generally  prevailed. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  by 
the  Registrar-General  in  his  weekly  returns,  which  have 
an  estimated  population  of  nearly  nine  and  three-quarter 
millions  of  persons,  23,607  births  and  17,389  deaths  were 
registered  during  the  four  weeks  ending  Saturday,  29th 
March.  The  annual  birth-rate,  which  had  been  82*7 
and  31*8  per  1,000  during  the  two  preceding  months, 
further  declined  to  31*7  during  the  month  under  notice, 
and  was  considerably  below  the  average  rate  in  the  cor- 
responding periods  of  the  eight  preceding  years,  1882-89. 
In  London  the  birth-rate  last  month  was  30*5  per  1,000, 
while  it  averaged  32*7  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns,  among  which  it  ranged  from  24*2  in  Huddersfield, 
26*1  in  Derby,  and  26*2  in  Brighton,  to  89*2  in  Cardiff, 
39*5  in  Sunderland,  and  41-4  in  Newoastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns,  which 
had  been  25*7  and  24*8  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding 
months,  further  declined  to  23*8  during  the  month  under 
notice,  but  sh'ghtly  exceeded  the  average  rate  in  the  cor- 
responding periods  of  the  eight  preceding  years,  1882-89. 
The  lowest  death-rate  in  these  towns  last  month  was  18*7 


in  Birkenhead.  The  rates  in  the  other  towns,  ranged  in 
order  from  the  lowest,  were  as  follow: — ^Nottingham, 
19*7;  Leicester,  20*0;  London,  20*2;  CardiflF,  21-2; 
Derby,  21*5;  Brighton,  21*9;  Portsmouth,  22*6;  Sun- 
derUnd,  22*7;  Norwich,  23*0;  Hull,  23*4;  Huddersfield, 
23*4;  Oldham,  23*6;  Birmingham,  23*7;  Bristol,  240; 
Plymouth,  25*3;  Liverpool,  25*4;  Salford,  26*2;  Leeds, 
26*4 ;  Bradford,  26*4  ;  Wolverhampton,  27*4  ;  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  28*0;  Halifax,  28*6;  Preston,  28*9;  Bolton, 
30*9;  Sheffield,  32*4  ;  Blackburn,  32*7;  and  the  highest 
rate  during  the  month,  36*0  in  Manchester.  While  the 
death-rate  in  London  last  month,  as  above  stated,  was 
only  20*2  per  1,000,  it  averaged  25*9  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns,  in  many  of  which  influenza  was  still 
fatally  prevalent.  The  17,389  deaths  from  ail  causes  in 
the  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  March 
included  1,528  which  were  referred  to  the  principal 
zymotic  diseases ;  of  these,  617  resulted  from  whooping- 
cough,  310  from  measles,  219  from  scarlet  fever,  165 
from  diphtheria,  131  from  diarrhoea,  86  from  "  fever  ** 
(principally  enteric),  and  not  one  from  small-pox.  These 
1,528  deaths  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  2*1  per 
1,000,  which,  with  one  exception,  was  below  that  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  anv  year  on  record.  The  death- 
rate  in  London  last  month  from  the  principal  zymotic 
diseases  was  equal  to  2*2  per  1,000,  while  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  1  *9,  and  ranged  from 
0-2  in  Leicester,  and  0*4  in  Birkenhead  and  in  Hudders- 
field, to  3*0  in  Liverpool,  3*1  in  Sheffield,  3-4  in  Bolton, 
and  3*5  in  Salford. 

Whooping-cough  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disMsa 
in  the  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  month  under  notice. 
The  rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease,  which  had  in- 
creased from  0-28  to  0*93  per  1,000  in  the  five  preceding 
months,  declined  again  to  0*83  during  March,  and  was 
slightly  below  the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  eight  preceding  years,  1882-89.  In 
London  the  death-rate  from  whooping-cough  was  as  high 
as  1*06  per  1,000,  while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns  it  averaged  only  0*64,  and  was  highest  in  Liver- 
pool, Salford,  Bristol,  Bolton,  and  Brighton.  The 
death-rate  from  measles,  which  had  declined  from  0*40 
to  0*26  per  1,000  in  the  three  preceding  months,  rose 
again  to  0*42  during  March,  but  was  considerably  below 
the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the 
eight  preceding  years.  In  London  the  rate  of  mortalitj 
from  measles  was  equal  to  0*47  per  1,000,  while  it 
averaged  0-37  in  the  twenty- seven  provincial  towns, 
among  which  this  disease  showed  the  highest  propor- 
tional fatality  in  Norwich,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool. 
The  rate  of  mortality  from  scarlet  fever,  which  had 
declined  from  0-41  to  0*27  per  1,000  in  the  five  previouR 
months,  rose  again  to  0*2!)  during  the  month  under 
notice,  but  was  slightly  below  the  average  rate  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  recent  years.  In  London  the 
scarlet  fever  death-rate  did  not  exceed  0*15  per  1,000, 
while  it  averaged  0*41  in  the  twenty-iseven  provincial 
towns,  and  was  highest  in  Sunderland,  Preston,  and 
Sheffield.  The  death-rate  from  diphtheria,  which  bad 
been  0*25  per  1,000  in  each  of  the  first  two  months  of 
this  year,  declined  to  0*22  during  March,  but,  with  one 
exception,  exceeded  the  rate  recorded  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  any  of  the  eight  preceding  years.  In  London 
the  death-rate  from  diphtheria  was  0*29  per  1,000,  while 
it  averaged  only  0*17  in  the  provincial  towns,  among 
which,  however,  this  disease  was  fatally  prevalent  in 
Salford.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  diarrhoea  was  equal 
to  0-18  per  1,000,  and  was  slightly  below  the  average 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  'recent  years.  The 
death-rate  from  ** fever**  (including  typhus,  typhoid, 
and  simple  and  ill-defined  forms  of  fever),  which  had 
declined  from  0*30  to  0*15  per  1,000  in  the  five  precedmg 
months,  further  fell  to  0-12  during  March,  a  lower  rate 
than  in  any  month  on  record,  ui  London  the  rate  ot 
mortality  from  "  fever  "  was  only  0*07  per  1,000,  while  it 
averaged  0*15  in  the  twenty-soven  provincial  towns, 
among  which  this  disease  showed  the  highest  pro- 
portional fatality  in    Sunderland.^  l^^eath  resulted 
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from  small-pox  during  the  month  onder  notice,  either  in 
London  or  any  of  the  twenty-seyen  provincial  towns; 
7  amall-pox  patients  were  onder  treatment  in  the  Metro- 
politan Asylnm  hospitals  at  the  end  of  March,  all  of 
which  had  heen  admitted  daring  the  month.  These 
hospitals  contained  1,035  scarlet  fever  patients  on  the 
same  date,  against  numbers  declining  from  1,569  to  1,172 
at  the  end  of  the  four  preceding  months;  the  weekly 
admissions  during  March  averaged  71,  against  128,  122, 
S6,  and  72  in  the  four  preceding  months. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  registered  births,  was  equal  to  154  per  1,000 
last  month,  and  corresponded  with  the  average  rate  in 
the  same  period  of  the  eight  preceding  years.  In 
London  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  was  148  per  1,000, 
while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged 
157,  and  ranged  from  98  in  Portsmouth,  106  in  Sunder- 
land, and  109  in  Plymouth,  to  204  in  Bolton,  205  in 
"Wolverhampton,  and  206  in  Halifax. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  showed  a  decline 
from  the  rate  recorded  in  the  preceding  month,  and  was 
below  the  average.  The  weekly  number  of  deaths  re- 
ferred to  these  diseases  in  London  averaged  428,  and  the 
annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  5*0  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  377  of  the  17,389  deaths  in  the  twenty- 
•eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  March  were  not 
certified,  either  by  registered  medical  practitioners  or  by 
•coroners.  These  unoertiiied  deaths  were  equal  to  2-2  per 
cent  of  the  total  deaths,  which  showed  a  slight  decline 
from  the  proportion  in  the  preceding  month.  In  London 
the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  was  1*0  per  cent., 
while  it  averaged  2*9  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns.  The  causes  of  all  the  deaths  during  the  month 
in  Portsmouth,  Norwich,  and  Plymouth  were  duly  certi- 
fied, and  only  one  was  uncertified  in  Wolverhampton  and 
in  Birkenhead ;  the  highest  proportions  of  uncertified 
deaths  were  recorded  in  Birmingham,  ShefiSeld,  Liverpool, 
and  Halifax. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of  sub- 
urban districts  around  London,  estimated  at  upwards  of 
one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  persons,  the  death-rate 
from  all  causes  during  March  was  equal  to  17*3  per  1,000, 
and  was  below  the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  eight  preceding  years.  During  the  four 
weeks  ending  March  29,  67  fatal  cases  of  whooping- 
•cough,  42  of  measles,  33  of  diphtheria,  8  of  <* fever'* 
(principally  enteric),  7  of  diarrhoea,  6  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  not  one  of  small-pox,  were  registered  in  the  outer 
ring;  in  all,  163  deaths  resulted  from  these  principal 
zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  1-6  per  1,000, 
which  was  considerably  below  the  average  in  the  corre- 
sponding periods  of  recent  years.  Compared  with  the 
preceding  month,  the  fatality  of  whooping-cough  showed 
a  marked  decline,  while  that  of  measles  and  diphtheria 
showed  an  increase.  Of  the  67  deaths  from  whooping- 
<;ough,  13  occurred  in  West  Ham.  8  in  Willesden,  8  in 
Croydon,  6  in  Stratford,  and  5  in  Walthamstow  registra- 
tion sub-districts.  The  42  fatal  cases  of  measles  in- 
cluded 12  in  Tottenham  and  U  in  Croydon  sub-districts  ; 
And  of  the  33  deaths  from  diphtheria,  5  occurred  in 
Leyton,  4  in  West  Ham,  3  in  Tottenham,  and  3  in 
Bromley  sub-districts. 


Fbom  the  annual  report  for  1889,  presented  to  the 
Bisley  Local  Board  by  Dr.  Partridge,  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  we  gather  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases.  There  was  no 
epidemic  during  the  year,  the  scarlet  fever  which  existed 
being  of  a  mild  type.  The  births  during  the  year  ending 
December  31  last,  were  159,  91  males,  68  females;  and 
there  were  84  deaths  (including  two  in  the  workhouse) 
38  males  and  46  females.  The  estimated  population  of 
the  district  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  about  5,812.  The 
birth  and  death-rates  were  therefore  about  28-5  and  16 
per  1,000  inhabitants  respectively. 


NOTIFICATION   OP  INFECTIOUS 

DISEASES 

m  80  URBAN  SANITARY  DISTRICTS. 

The  table  on  pages  496-97  contains  uniform  statistics 
relating  to  sickness  and  mortality  in  80  sanitary  districts, 
including  twenty-two  of  the  largest  English  towns.  The 
population  of  the  towns  for  which  we  are  enabled  to  pub- 
lish complete  statistics  for  the  month  of  March  is  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  six  and  a  half  millions  of  persons. 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  from  all  causes  in  these  towns 
during  the  month  under  notice  averaged  23*7  per  1,000  of 
their  aggregate  population,  against  22-8  and  25*6  in  the  two 
precodhig  months.  The  rates  of  mortality  during  March 
were  considerably  below  the  average  in  Birkenhead, 
Darlington,  Scarborough,  Smethwick,  Stretford,  Tod- 
morden,  Wigan,  and  Willesden;  while  they  showed  a 
marked  excess  in  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Burnley,  Darwen, 
Keighley,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Stalybridge,  and  White- 
haven. The  high  death-rates  in  most  of  these  towns 
were  due  to  the  continued  prevalence  of  influenza. 
The  death-rate  from  the  eight  infectious  diseases  dealt 
with  in  the  table  averaged  0*74  per  1,000  during  March, 
against  0*75  and  0-66  in  the  two  preceding  months. 
No  deaths  from  any  of  these  infectious  diseases  were 
registered  during  last  month  in  eighteen  of  the  80 
sanitary  districts,  whereas  the  rate  of  mortality  from 
these  diseases  considerably  exceeded  the  average  in 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  Gillingham,  Gorton,  Jarrow,  Keigh- 
ley, Salford,  Sheffield,  Stockton-on-Tees,  Sunderland, 
and  Swansea.  Scarlet  fever  showed  the  highest  pro- 
portional fatality  in  Gillingham,  Keighley,  Sheffield, 
Sunderland,  Swansea,  and  WaUasoy^  diphtheria  in 
Edinburgh,  Greenock,  and  Salford;  enteric  fever  in 
Great  Yarmouth,  Jarrow,  and  Stockton-on-Tees  ;  measles 
in  Birmingham,  Dover,  Edinburgh,  Rowley  Regis,  and 
Swansea;  and  whooping-cough  in  Aberdeen,  Bolton, 
Bristol,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Exeter,  and  West  Ham. 
No  fatal  case  of  small-pox  was  recorded  in  any  of  the 
sanitary  districts.  With  reference  to  the  notified  cases 
of  infectious  disease  in  these  sanitary  districts  during 
March,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  populatiox^ 
reported  to  be  sufifering  from  one  or  other  of  the  eight 
diseases  specified  in  the  accompanying  table  was  equal 
to  4*7  per  1,000,  against  5*5  and  5*2  in  the  first  twp 
months  of  this  year.  No  case  of  any  of  these  diseases 
was  reported  during  the  month  under  notice  in  Smeth- 
wick or  Todmorden,  and  only  one  in  Bilston,  Llanelly, 
Macclesfield,  Ripon,  Stafford,  Weymouth,  and  White- 
haven; and  while  the  proportion  was  under  1*5  per 
1,000  in  Bournemouth,  Bradford,  Cheltenham,  Coventry, 
Heywood,  and  Rochdale,  it  ranged  upwards  in  the 
other  districts  to  8*6  in  Sheffield,  8*9  in  Bolton,  9*0  in 
Rochester,  9*7  in  Burton-on-Trent,  11-7  in  Great  Yar- 
mouth, and  17*5  in  Keighley.  The  very  high  rate  in  the 
last-mentioned  district  was  due  to  the  continued  ex- 
cessive prevalence  of  scarlet  fever,  35  cases  having  been 
notified  during  the  month,  against  53  during  February 
Diphtheria  was  proportionally  most  prevalent  in  Chat- 
ham, Edinburgh,  Keighley,  Manchester,  Salford,  and 
Sheffield ;  scarlet  fever  in  Bolton,  Burton-on-Trent, 
Devonport,  Gillingham,  Keighley,  Portsmouth,  Roches- 
ter, Sheffield,  Sunderland,  Swansea,  and  Wallasey  ;  and 
enteric  fever  in  Burton-on-Trent,  Cambridge,  Great 
Yarmouth,  Norwich,  Salford,  and  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Two  cases  of  puerperal  fever  were  notified  during  March 
in  Birmingham,  2  in  Sunderland,  and  2  in  Wigan ;  and  5 
cases  of  relapsing  fever  in  Darlington.  No  case  of  small* 
pox  was  notified  in  any  of  the  sanitary  districts  during 
the  month  under  notice. 


Ash- Vaccination. — A  return  just  issued  shows  that 
the  number  of  children  vaccinated  during  the  past 
quarter  in  Leicester  was  only  23  out  of  about  1,200 
children  born.  This  is  the  smallest  number  yet 
recorcieci.  uiuiLiz.t;u  uv  ■x^_Jv^v_>'Ti.i-v^ 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS,  ABSTRACTS,  &c. 

SOCIETY  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF 
HEALTH. 
Epidemic  Influenza. 
At  the  meeting  of  March  14,  Mr.  H.  Asmstrono,  presi- 
dent, in  the  ohair,  Dr.  Fbank  G.  ClemoWi  who  had 
recently  returned  fo'om  St.  Petersburg,  read  a  paper  on 
"Epidemic  Influenza,''  with  special  reference  to  its 
etiology,  as  illnstrated  by  the  history  of  the  present  and 
previous  epidemics.  He  said  that  undoubted  records 
existed  of  a  large  number  of  more  or  less  widespread 
epidemics  from  1510  to  1847  when  last  it  visited  this 
country,  but  Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson  was  not  disposed 
to  attach  much  credit  to  the  older  accounts,  and  even 
Hirsch  did  net  carry  his  enumeration  further  back  than 
the  year  1178.  Dr.  Clemow,  however,  considered  that 
when  we  found  a  description  of  **a  pest  that  attacked 
nearly  everyone  with  fever,  cough,  catarrh,  and  pains  in 
the  head  and  limbs,  but  of  which  very  few  died,  we  were 
justified  in  recognizing  it  as  influenza."  One  such  was 
referred  to  by  Hippocrates  and  Livy  about  412  b.c.,  but 
more  explicit  descriptions  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  Bishop  Gregory,  of  Tours,  591  a.d.,  and  others  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  During  the  next  three  hundred 
years  only  one  epidemic  seemed  to  have  been  noticed,  viz., 
that  of  117!3,  which  extended  over  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
and  England ;  but  from  1327  onwards  they  appeared  to 
have  recurred  more  frequently. 

While  we  were  so  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true 
pathology  and  etiology  of  the  disease  Dr.  Clemow  con- 
sidered the  name  influenza,  i,e.  some  unknown  influence 
given  to  it  by  the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  at 
least  unobjectionable  and  better  than  '*  catarrhus  conta- 
giosus,"  or  others  which  assumed  its  nature  or  implied  as 
essentials  what  were  merely  accidents  of  the  disease. 
The  present  epidemic  was  reported  from  Siberia  in 
October,  and  spread  over  the  whole  of  Russia  during 
November^  In  the  flrst  ten  days  of  December,  Poland, 
Austria,  Germany,  Denmark  1  and  Sweden ;  in  the  next, 
the  Balkan  States,  France,  and  Spain ;  and,  in  the  last, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Norway,  Italy,  and  England  were 
successively  attacked.  In  the  first  half  of  January  it 
spread  to  Canada  and  the  United  States ;  and,  in  the  latter, 
to  Tunis,  Egypt,  and  Persia ;  within  the  next  month  it 
had  appeared  in  India  and  at  the  Cape. 

The  progress  of  the  epidemic  was  thus  from  East  to 
West,  modified  or  diverted  by  mountain  ranges  and  seas, 
and  in  no  relation,  if  not  actually  opposed  to  the  direc- 
tion of  prevailing  winds.  Accounts  had,  however,  been 
recently  received  of  its  existence  in  Greenland  and 
Saskatchewan  as  long  since  as  last  spring,  whence  it  would 
seem  that  it  might  have  been  carried  to  Siberia,  and  thus 
to  have  performed  the  entire  circuit  of  the  globe. 

Referring  to  the  meteorological  conditions  attending  or 
co-existing  with  the  epidemic  he  confessed  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  any 
relation  of  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect ;  if  anything 
mild  weather  in  winter  seemed  to  favour  it.  The  most 
remarkable  phenomenon  of  its  spread  was  the  rapidity, 
almost  suddenness  with  which  large  numbers  of  persons 
or  entire  communities  were  attacked,  exceeding  anything 
observed  in  the  case  of  other  infectious  diseases,  and  not 
easily  explicable  on  the  ordinary  theory  of  contagion 
alone,  but  apparently  pointing  to  aerial  conveyance  of 
some  kind.  As  examples  he  cited  one  which  came  under 
his  personal  observation  of  220  out  of  260  men  employed 
in  a  Government  establishment  at  Cronstadt  bemg  at- 
tacked within  a  few  hours,  and  the  historical  instances  of 
half  a  million  persons  being  seized  in  London  in  1847  in  a 
few  days,  and  of  40,000  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1782,  while 
the  thermometer  rose  between  2  a.m.  and^6  p.m.  from  47° 
below  zero  F.  to  45°  above. 

But  whether  ordinary  personal  intercourse  could  or 
could  not  wholly  explain  these  phenomena,  the  records  of 
the  exemption  or  otherwise  of  Inmates  and  attendants 


respectively  of  asylumns,  prisons,  &c.,  and  other  obser- 
vations of  a  like  kind  left  no  doubt  as  to  its  contagious- 
ness, while  they  also  served  to  determine  the  incubation 
period  as  about  two  days. 

On  two  propositions  that  had  been  put  forward  in  con- 
nection with  influenza,  that  it  caused  the  temporary 
disappearance  of  other  diseases,  and  that  it  stood  in  some 
casual  relation,  either  as  a  precursor  or  a  consequence  of 
other  epidemics,  of  which  cholera  most  closely  con- 
cerned us,  he  stated  his  belief  that  they  were  merely  the 
expressions  of  bare  impressions,  the  former  beixig  actually 
opposed  to  experience,  and  the  latter  having  no  real  basis 
in  facts.  Two  of  the  European  cholera  epidemics,  indeed, 
happened  to  follow  on  or  to  accompany  those  of  influenza ; 
but  in  the  other  three  no  such  relation  had  existed,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  think  that  it  would  again  except 
as  a  simple  coincidence. 

NORTH-WESTERN   BRANCH    OF   THE 

SOCIETY    OF   MEDICAL    OFFICERS   OF 

HEALTH. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  North- Western  Branch  of  the 
Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  in  Manchester,  an 
interesting  discussion  took  place  on  a  paper  contributed  bj 
Dr.  Kbkton  on 

<*Thb  Htoibkb  ov  Ezsbgibe.** 

The  introduction  of  cycling  had,  he  said,  brought  a 
pleasing  form  of  exercise  within  the  reach  of  large 
numbers  who  had  otherwise  no  facility  or  indueement  to 
exert  their  physical  energies.  One  reason  why  so  many 
people  settled  down  to  a  life  of  ignoble  ease  was  that 
among  youths  the  tendency  was  to  overdo  it.  Probably 
there  was  no  exercise  which  could  surpass  football,  but, 
apart  from  the  brutality  of  which  it  was  accused,  how 
many  of  its  votaries  did  anything  to  keep  up  their  trained 
powers  as  sooii  as  they  began  to  realise  that  the  time  for 
its  indiscriminate  indulgence  had  passed  away  ?  Then, 
again,  the  cyclist — at  any  rate,  the  middle-aged  cyclist- 
laid  aside  his  machine  and  resigned  himself  to  inglorious 
ease  during  the  long  and  tedious  winters.  Again,  while 
football  was,  from  its  roughness,  dangerous  to  life  and 
limb,  rowing,  cycling,  and  walking  exercised  special  sets 
of  muscles,  and  did  not  give  the  best  result  in  return  for 
a  limited  expenditure  of  time  and  power.  Most  gymnastic 
exercises  fatigued  a  few  muscles  here  and  there,  pro- 
ducing a  minimum  of  good  for  a  maximum  of  exertion. 
Walking,  which  was  the  great  resource  of  every-day  life, 
was  an  exercise  of  endurance,  and  took  a  long  time  to 
produce  much  effect,  and,  although  far  better  than 
nothing,  it  was  not  the  best  known  means  for  beneficially 
affecting  the  system.  In  commencing  training  the  great 
point  was  to  educate  the  heart  and  lungs  to  perform  sud- 
denly without  injury  a  great  amount  of  work.  To  do  that 
there  was  nothing  better  than  the  practice  of  running  and 
jumping. 

The  President  said  he  thought  football,  which  was 
the  great  game  at  present,  was  a  very  valuable  form  of 
exercise  for  players  who  were  trained  and  who  were 
playing  football  eveiy  day  of  the  week.  But  the  mass  of 
football  players,  except  perhaps  a  few  professionals,  were 
lads  in  workshops  or  clerks  in  offices  all  the  week,  and  who 
left  business  on  Saturday  at  1  o'clock  and  went  and  en- 
gaged for  a  period  in  what  was  frightful  exercise.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  danger  that  arose  of  broken  bones,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  there  must  be  a  large  increase  of 
heart  disease  and  diseases  of  the  blood  vessels,  which 
must  have  their  origin  in  football  as  it  was  played  at  the 
present  time. 

THE    NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF 

SANITARY  INSPECTORS. 

Makchbstkr  Gkntbe. 

The  First  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Association  was  held  on 

Saturday  evening,  Jan.   25,  1890,  at  the  Grand  HoteU 

Manchester. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  T.  Hibbebt  (President  of  the  Asso- 
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ciation)  preaided,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Tatham  (Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Manchester),  Dr.  Ranaome  (Owens 
College),  Mr.  Alderman  Schofleld,  Mr.  Alderman  Griffin 
(Depatj-Ghairman  Nuisance  Oommittee,  Manchester), 
Mr.  £.  J.  Broadiield  (Manchester  School  Board),  Mr. 
Herbert  Fletcher  (Bolton),  Mr.  Lloyd  Higginbottom 
(Chairman  of  Gorton  Locid  Board),  Mr.  W.  G.  Jones 
(Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  Gorton),  Dr. 
Mullen  (Wilton  Ho8pital> 

Members  present :  Mr.  T.  S.  Prescott  (Chairman  of  the 
Council),  Mr.  J.  Marshall  (Stockport),  Mr.  Job  Robert- 
shaw  (Manchester),  Mr.  W.  Bland  (Barton-upon-Irwell), 
Vice-chairman  of  the  Council  ;  Mr.  W.  Wilkinson 
(Salford),  Hon.  Treasurer ;  Mr.  A.  Baines,  Hon.  Secre- 
tary;  Mr.  T.  Potter  (Ashton-under-Lyne),  Mr.  Taylor 
(Horwich),  Mr.  Wood  (Bury),  Mr.  Summerfield  (Dukin- 
field),  Mr.  Manley  (Atherton^,  Mr.  Maguire  (Hudders- 
field),  Messrs.  J.  Gumour,  W;  Park,  and  J.  0.  Hague 
(Manchester),  Mr.  Oliver  (Stalybridge),  Mr.  &nith  (Dids- 
bury),  Messrs.  J.  Crossley,  J.  Marriott,  J.  Stevenson, 
H.  Rider,  and  C.  Tanny  (Salford),  Mr.  W.  Wilkinson 
(Derby),  Mr.  Thos.  Woodhouse  (Accrington),  Mr.  J.  G. 
Shawcross  (Withington),  Messrs.  C.  R.  BiUingham,  and 
T.  Bebbington  (Stockport),  Mr.  Rushworth  (Oldham), 
Mr.  F.  Sharratt  (Droylsden) ;  also  Mr.  R.  K.  Lakm 
(Manchester). 

Dr.  Tatham  proposed  **  The  Association."  He  ob- 
served that  he  looked  with  very  much  more  interest  to 
their  Society  than  to  the  pleasure  which  it  would  give 
him  to  say  complimentary  things  of  it.  They  were  a 
young  Association.  Fifteen  years  ago — in  the  year  1875 — 
when  the  first  really  effective  Public  Health  Act  became 
law,  sanitary  inspectors  were  very  much  at  a  discount. 
And  looking  back  upon  that  time  and  upon  the  class  of 
men  who  were  then  doing  the  work  of  sanitary  inspectors, 
that  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  The  sanitary 
inspectors  of  those  days  were  sanitary  inspectors  only  in 
name,  with  a  few  very  remarkable  exceptions  which 
proved  the  rule.  A  very  great  change  had  since  taken 
place  in  the  whole  body  of  sanitary  inspectors  throughout 
the  kingdom.  He  believed  he  was  well  within  the  mark 
when  he  said  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  panitary 
inspectors  of  England  had  set  themselves  to  work 
honestly  to  faithfully  qualify  themselves  for  the  very 
important  position  which  they  held.  He  spoke  with 
knowledge  when  he  said  that  their  position  as  sanitary 
inspectors  in  the  future  depended  not  on  the  public  but 
on  themselves.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  the 
present  year  there  was  a  very  great  change  in  the  state 
of  public  opinion  as  compared  with  that  which  existed 
in  1875.  He  remembered  the  time  when  a  sanitary 
inspector  was  looked  upon  by  the  public  as  a  very  expen- 
sive luxury,  and  when  people  did  not  know  what  they 
existed  for.  Since  that  period  things  had  occurred  which 
had  shown  that  a  really  conscientious,  hard-working 
sanitary  inspector  could  make  himself  worth  all  that  he 
got.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  Sanitary  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  had  organized  a  system  of  examination  by 
means  of  which  those  who  wished  to  become  certified 
inspectors  could  do  so.  He  was  not  going  to  say  that  a 
man  could  not  be  an  excellent  sanitary  inspector  without 
possessing  that  certificate,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that 
it  was  very  well  worth  while  to  get  the  stamp  of  authority 
upon  one's  abilltiea,  and  that  the  possession  of  the  diploma 
to  which  he  had  referred  would  in  the  long  run  help  to 
secure  a  man  a  better  position  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
the  Society  was  so  prosperous,  and  that  its  members  had 
the  work  of  sanitation  at  heart.  He  urged  upon  tbem 
that  they  should  combine  with  similar  associations, 
because  he  was  sure  they  would  find  strength  in  such  a 
union. 

The  PBB8IDKNT  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Asso- 
eiation  would,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavour  to  carry 
out  the  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Tatham,  and  in  par- 
ticular those  in  which  he  advised  the  members  to 
obtain  certificates  and  to  unite  with  kindred  societies. 
In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  administration  of 
the  poor  law,  he  had  seen  the  advantages  of  union.     Then 


there  was  the  very  important  question  of  superannuation 
which  they  would  forward  by  uniting  together.  He  did 
not  think  they  could,  as  a  local  association,  obtain  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  carry  out  that  principle,  but  by  union 
they  might  make  a  joint  effort  and  prevail  upon  the 
Government  either  to  bring  in  a  bill  or,  if  they  would  not 
do  that,  to  give  their  support  to  a  bill.  Under  the  present 
law  there  was  a  certain  class  of  officials  who  were  entitled 
to  pensions  and  superannuation  allowances,  such  as  the 
police,  attendants  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  prison  atten- 
dants. It  has  always  been  thought  that  it  would  be  verv 
difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  body  of  useful  men  to  fill 
those  positions  unless  they  had  something  to  look  forward 
to  when  they  left  their  particular  office.  There  was  a 
certain  amount  of  danger  in  those  occupations,  and  that 
had  been  recognized  in  providing  pensions  for  the  men 
who  discharged  them.  Sanitary  inspectors  had  danger 
to  undergo  also  in  every  duty  they  undertook  in  con- 
nection with  infectious  disease.  They  had  therefore  a 
very  good  case  in  asking  for  a  superannuation  allowance, 
and  he  hoped  sincerely  that  they  would  succeed  in  their 
object.  As  a  member  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  which 
gave  birth  to  the  first  Public  Health  Act,  and  having 
been  in  office  at  the  Local  Government  Board  when  that 
Act  went  through  Parliament,  he  corroborated  what  Dr. 
Tatham  had  said  as  to  the  progress  of  public  opinion  in 
the  matter  of  sanitary  science.  He  had  also  been  glad 
to  see  the  great  growth  of  information  amongst  represen- 
tatives of  rural  sanitary  authorities.  Whereas  at  first 
they  would  scarcely  consider  questions  of  drainage  and 
water  supply,  or  carry  out  other  great  duties  which  they 
should  discharge,  they  had  grown  to  be  zealous  in  that 
service.  He  knew  no  question  upon  which  there  had 
been  a  greater  growth  of  opinion  than  that  of  sanitary 
laws.  In  the  past  fifteen  years  there  had  not  only  been 
great  progress  in  connection  with  sanitary  matters,  there 
had  been  equal  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the  health 
of  the  nation.  U  they  compared  the  last  ten  years  with 
the  twenty  or  thirty  years  that  preceded  them,  they 
would  find  that  half  a  million  deaths  had  been  prevented. 
The  enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations  had  prevented 
an  enormous  amount  of  sickness  amongst  the  working 
classes — ^a  matter  which  to  them  was  of  the  utmost 
importance.  He  therefore  looked  upon  that  Association 
as  the  best  friend  of  the  working  classes.  But  though 
a  great  deal  had  been  done,  a  great  deal  remained  to  be 
accomplished.  In  the  presence  of  Dr.  Tatham  he  could 
not  avoid  referring  to  the  high  death-rate  of  Manchester. 
Mr.  Alderman  Schofield,  who  had  so  worthily  filled  the 
office  of  Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee  for  a  great 
many  years,  would,  he  was  sure,  admit  that  a  good  deal 
yet  remained  to  be  done  in  the  matter  of  improving  the 
health  of  the  people  of  the  city.  He  did  not  blame  the 
Health  Committee,  because  they  were  doing  their  work 
well,  and  they  had  a  very  difficult  task  to  carry  out. 
The  city  was  peculiarly  situated,  as  it  were  almost  at 
the  bottom  of  a  dish  j  there  was  a  most  polluted  and  a 
most  disgracef ol  river  running  through  it ;  and  there  was 
a  considerable  amount  of  smoke  which  he  thought  might 
be  called  opaque.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  Corpora- 
tion were  making  efforts  to  provide  better  dwellings  for 
the  working  people,  and  he  congratulated  them  upon  it. 
He  was  pleased  to  know  that  they  were  about  to  remove 
some  of  the  very  faulty  and  very  bad  dwellings  which 
existed  in  our  midst.  No  one  could  read  the  statistics 
as  to  the  health  of  Manchester  without  seeing  that  the 
blot  lay  in  the  over-populated  districts,  where  the  houses 
were  crowded,  and  where  there  was  no  ventilation.  He 
should  like  to  see  an  effort  made  to  purify  the  river  that 
ran  through  Manchester,  and  that  some  plan  might  be 
adopted  by  which  all  the  towns  and  authorities  upon  the 
Irwell  and  its  tributaries  might  be  able  to  combine 
together  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  question. 
He  believed  that  was  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be 
dealt  with  effectually.  The  question  of  smoke  was,  he 
believed,  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  and 
the  police,  and  indeed  some  people  said  that  some  of  the 
magistrates  were  the  greatest  sinners.     He  was  told  by 
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an  engineer  that  in  the  future  there  mi^ht  bo  no  difficulty 
as  to  the  consumption  of  smoke,  and  that  people  did  not 
know  how  economical  it  was  to  consume  it.  Those 
questions  did  not  affect  Manchester  alone,  but  all  larjfe 
communities.  He  thought  pressure  should  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Local  Government  Board  to  get  them 
not  only  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Act,  but  to  codify 
it.  He  would  only  have  one  Act  for  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  not  one  for  urban  districts  and  one  for  rural 
districts.  With  reference  to  this  question  he  desired  to 
point  out  that  many  persons  were  blamed  for  intem- 
perance and  for  indulging  in  strong  drink.  He  thought 
that  if  hft  lived  in  some  of  the  places  that  they  had  to 
live  in  he  should  be  inclined  to  follow  the  same  system. 
He  had  never  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind  whether 
the  unhealthy  homes  of  the  people  did  not  drive  men  and 
women  into  the  public-house  rather  than  that  the  public- 
house  was  the  means  of  their  going  into  the  lowest 
quarters  of  the  town.  There  was,  therefore,  a  double 
object  in  carrying  out  better  sanitary  measures ;  they 
would  not  only  give  the  people  of  the  city  better  homes, 
but  they  would  raise  their  moral  condition.  No  better 
work  could  be  found  in  the  time  in  which  we  lived. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Higgixbottom  proposed  "  The  Mayor, 
Aldormon,  and  Councillors  of  the  City  of  Manchester.*' 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Manchester  sewage 
fire  heme  might  be  as  successful  as  the  Thirlmere  water 
scheme  promised  to  be,  and  said  he  could  not  but  think 
that  the  Corporation  had  been  rather  tardy  in  taking 
the  necessary  steps  for  bringing  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Act  into  effect.  He  ti-usted  that  the  delay  would  result 
to  the  advantage  of  the  people,  inasmuch  as  the  Cor- 
poration would  benefit  by  the  experience  of  other  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  Alderman  Schofield  said  he  believed  the  Cor- 
poration stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  citizens  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  kingdom;  and  having  now  been 
a  member  of  it  for  about  twenty-four  years  he  felt  that  it 
deserved  that  opinion.  As  Chairman  of  the  Health 
Committee — which  position  he  had,  however,  now  relin- 
quished— for  twenty  years,  he  fully  appreciated  the 
valuable  services  rendered  by  the  sanitary  inspectors. 
They  had  done  a  wise  thing  in  forming  that  Association. 
He  entirely  agreed  that  they  were  entitled  to  super- 
annuation. As  to  the  question  of  the  death-rate  of 
Manchester,  it  was  the  fashion  to  say  that  the  death-rate 
was  high,  and  that  it  was  a  disgrace'to  the  city.  But  he 
was  not  ashamed  of  the  death-rate  of  Manchester.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  could  not  be  improved,  but 
comparing  it  with  other  places  he  was  not  ashamed  of  it. 
If  any  place  in  the  kingdom  should  have  a  high  death- 
rate,  that  place  was  Manchester.  All  thin:<s  were  rela- 
tive. In  Manchester  we  were  entirely  an  urban  population. 
We  had  no  suburban  population.  All  our  best  lives  went 
to  live  outside  Manchester.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tho 
only  suburban  population  we  had  was  that  of  Rusholme, 
with  a  population  of  about  13,000,  which  bore  very  little 
upon  the  death-rate  of  the  whole  city.  In  Salford  there 
were  Broughton  and  Pendleton,  which  formed  at  least  a 
third  of  tho  population  of  the  borough.  Those  two  dis- 
tricts, which  contained  the  good  lives,  were  included  in 
the  statistics  of  the  borough,  and  thus  went  to  the 
reduction  of  the  d^ath-rate.  If  Manchester  were  to  take 
what  really  belonged  to  her  she  should  include  Bowden 
and  Sale,  both  of  which  places  were  made  up  of  Man- 
chester people.  They  must  not  think  Manchester  was 
doing  nothing  because  her  death-rate  was  comparatively 
high.  What  we  wanted  was  a  greater  amount  of  venti- 
lation and  a  clearer  atmosphere.  Another  cause  of  the 
high  death-rate  was  that  people  would  not  make  the  best 
of  the  circumstances  about  them.  He  anticipated  good 
results  from  the  pulling  down  of  unhealthy  dwellings  in 
Anooats. 

The  toast  of  "  The  Visitors  "  was  responded  to  by  Dr. 
Ransomb,  who  said  that  unless  sanitary  workers  "were 
well  backed  up  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  district  in 
which  they  worked,  they  would  make  but  little  progress. 
He  was  present  simply  as  a  representative  of  the  volun- 


tary element,  but  he  could  see  that  they  did  a  consider- 
able thing  in  the  advancement  of  sanitary  science  when 
they  even  ventured  at  times  to  criticise  some  of  the  work 
done  by  officials  and  corporations.  Mr.  Alderman  Scho- 
field had  pointed  to  some  of  tho  reasons  for  the  hi|$h 
death-rate  of  Manchester,  and  had  urged  that  there  were 
other  large  towns  which  had  the  advantage  of  suburban 
districts  to  lower,  pro  rata,  their  death-rate.  The  point 
he  (Dr.  Ransome)  made  with  reference  to  the  high  death- 
rate  was  that  the  death-rates  of  certain  districts  of 
Manchester  were  far  too  high.  He  was  perfectly  sore 
that  the  death-rate  of  certain  districts  of  Manchester 
and  Salford  was  far  too  high.  In  the  reduction  of  the 
death-rate  the  work  of  the  sanitary  inspector  was  most 
important,  and  he  strongly  urged  them  not  to  relax  their 
efforts.  A  great  deal  was  due  to  the  people  themselves, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  were  structural  defects  in  the 
houses  as  reasons  why  the  death-rate  was  high.  Ho 
urged  the  members  of  the  Association  to  obtain  diplomas, 
and  hoped  that  they  would  get  justice  done  them  when 
they  approached  the  Government  on  tho  question  of 
superannuation. 

Mr.  £.  J.  Broadfigld,  speaking  as  a  member  of  the 
Manchester  School  Board,  said  he  hoped  the  next  bill 
relating  to  the  public  health  would  make  provision 
for  a  larger  space  per  child  in  the  public  elementary 
schools. 

Mr.  W.  Wilkinson,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector.  Derby, 
referred  to  the  action  which  had  been  taken  by  the  local 
authorities  in  matters  of  sanitary  reform  in  the  town  he 
represented,  and  to  the  weakness  and  ignorance  which 
they  had  to  deal  with  to  save  persons  from  the  dangers 
of  disease,  &q. 

The  toast  of  *«  The  Council  of  the  Association  (Man- 
Chester  Centre)  "  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Councillor 
Herbebt  Fletcheb,  Bolton,  who  referred  to  the  injury 
which  arose  to  the  public  health  by  what  was  known  as 
the  smoke  nuisance,  and  which  he  pointed  out  was  in  a 
great  measure  preventible. 

^Ir.  Prescott,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  said  that  no 
doubt  much  had  been  done  by  local  authorities  of  recent 
years  to  check  the  spread  of  infections  diseases,  and 
they  could  point  with  satisfaction  to  the  result  of  their 
efforts  to  stem  the  spread  of  diseases  of  this  character. 
He  referred  also  to  the  risks  to  which  sanitary  inspectors 
were  exposed  in  the  pursuit  and  discharge  of  their  duties. 
and  to  the  unfavourable  way  in  which  their  efforts  to 
arrest  the  spread  of  disease  by  disinfecting  dwellioi^ 
were  sometimes  received.  Happily  that  feeling  was  fast 
passing  away,  and  the  people  had  begun  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  availing  themselves  of  the  means  of  checking 
these  diseases  at  the  very  commencement.  In  conclusion 
he  said  that  he  thought  that  the  dangers  to  which  sani- 
tary inspectors  wore  exposed  in  having  to  go  into  the 
very  hotbed  of  diseases  of  so  dangerous  a  character 
entitled  them  to  compensation,  especially  if  in  the  dis- 
cnarge  of  their  duties  they  contracted  some  fatal  disease. 
Ho  contended  that  a  stronger  or  more  fair  case  could  not 
be  made  out  for  recognition  by  the  Government  or  the 
public  than  would  be  presented  by  an  inspector  who  in 
pursuit  of  his  labours  contracted  such  a  disease.  At 
present  the  local  authorities  had  not  power  to  award 
compensation,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  oiBcer^ 
under  such  circumstances  were  consequently  frequently 
left  unprovided  for  and  in  distress.  This  was  the  primary 
reason  why  their  Association  had  been  formed,  and  he 
trusted  those  present  would  at  all  times  be  rejidy  to 
assist  them  in  any  efforts  they  might  make  to  secure  for 
themselves  and  their  families  a  provision  against  the 
many  risks  to  which,  as  sanit^iry  inspectors,  they  were 
exposed. 


Meeting  in  Oldham. 
The  monthly  meeting    of  the  National   Association  of 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  Manchester  District,   was  held  iu 
Oldham   on   March  15,  ^^^gt^Jl^^^^^v^^^tf  twenty 
members  present.      The  &mpany  visited  tW  pfaces  oi 
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interest  in  the  town,  including  the  Baths  and  Infirmary, 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  which  institution  were 
greatly  admired. 

Mr.  Thomas  Roshworth,  chief  inspector  of  Oldham, 
read  a  paper,  entitled, 

"  A  Retiew   of  Fivb  Years'  Sanitary  Work  in 
Oldham." 

Gonncillor  Waddington,  who  took  the  chair,  said: — 
In  Oldham  they  treated  the  excreta  in  the  old-fashioned 
style,  and  as  regarded  the  ashes,  at  present  there  was  a 
snb-committee  who  were  getting  all  the  information  they 
could  respecting  the  treating  of  ashes,  so  that  Oldham 
could  follow  the  example  set  by  some  of  the  larger 
towns.  They  saw  a  system  last  week  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  improvement  upon  Friar's  system.  The 
principal  thing  about  the  system  was  that  it  shut  off  the 
draft  while  the  men  were  cleaning  it,  and  thereby  pre- 
sented any  dust  escaping  to  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 

Mr.  Ru^HWORTH  at  the  outset  estimated  the  population 
of  the  borough  at  140,000,  and  then  proceeded  to  give 
briefly  the  powers  vested  in  a  sanitary  authority.  The 
Sanitary  Committee  of  Oldham  had  offices  at  2,  Mill 
Street,  and  these  offices  were  open  from  9  a. m  to  6  p.m., 
•excepting  Saturday.  At  these  offices  were  lodged  all 
complaints  respecting  unsanitary  property  and  in- 
formation respecting  suspected  cases  of  infectious 
disease.  The  sanitary  authority,  in  addition  to  looking 
after  the  removal  of  nuisances,  had  also  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  adulterated  foods.  In  Oldham  there  were  6 
sanitary  inspectors  and  a  medical  officer,  a  gentleman  of 
high  scientific  and  literary  attainments,  and  also  two 
clerks ;  and  when  it  was  stated  that  the  nimiber  of  in- 
spections and  notices  made  out  yearly  was  many  thou- 
sands, *it  would  be  admitted  that  the  office  did  not  exist 
for  mere  bagatelle  purposes.  There  was  also  a  health 
yard,  where  the  work  of  disinfecting  was  carried  on,  and 
a  hospital.  The  latter  was  an  admirable  institution,  and 
had  been  erected  by  the  Sanitary  Committee.  The 
following  extract  from  the  medical  officer's  report  for 
1884  would  give  them  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  in- 
stitution:— '*0f  289  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  112  were 
removed  to  the  hospital,  and  10,  or  8 '9  per  cent.,  died ; 
177  remained  in  their  homes,  and  23,  or  13  percent., 
died.  Of  the  101  oases  of  fever  (1  typhus  and  100 
typhoid)  36  were  removed  to  the  hospital,  and  4,  or  11-1 
per  cent.,  died  ;  65  remained  in  their  homes,  and  18,  or  27*6 
per  cent.,  died."  The  weekly  return  of  births  and  deaths 
received  from  the  registrar  enabled  them  to  estimate  the 
birth  and  death-rates,  and  to  compare  the  disease  in  one 
ward  with  the  disease  in  another.  By  the  compulsory 
notification  of  infectious  diseases  returns  were  now  fur- 
nished by  medical  men  in  the  town,  and  on  the  receipt  of 
such  a  return  a  visit  was  made  to  the  case  within 
24  hours.  During  the  last  5  years  5,702  cases  had 
been  reported,  and  14,143  visits  had  been  paid;  1,547 
patients  had  been  removed  to  Westhulme  Hospital ; 
3,348  houses  had  been  disinfected ;  and  47,459  articles 
had  been  removed  to  the  health  yard  for  disinfection  or 
destruction.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  they  had  no 
great  cause  for  alarm  on  the  score  of  their  food  being 
adulterated,  if  they  were  to  judge  by  the  results  fur- 
nished by  their  public  analyst.  Out  of  the  375  samples 
purchased  and  analysed  during  the  past  5  years  only  37, 
or  a  little  over  10  per  cent.,  were  found  to  be  not  genuine. 
Milk  was  occasionally  found  to  be  robbed  of  its  fatty 
solids,  but  on  the  whole  they  were  in  Oldham  favoured 
with  a  good  milk  supply.  Much,  however,  remained  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  improving  the  sanitary  conditions 
•of  their  farms  and  dairies.  It  had  been  their  duty  to 
point  out  to  cattle  keepers  the  necessity  for  being  careful 
in  the  use  of  shoddy  in  the  shippons.  The  shoddy  was 
very  light,  and  might,  if  not  used  carefully,  get  into 
the  milk.  Another  important  duty  imposed  upon  sani- 
tary authorities  by  the  Workshops  and  Factory  Act  of 
1883  was  the  inspection  and  registration  of  bakehouses. 
About  60  of  the  largest  bakers  and  confectioners  were 


on  their  registers,  and  during  the  past  5  years  1,825 
visits  had  been  paid  to  places  kept  by  these  persons,  and 
the  sanitary  defects  pointed  out.  As  regarded  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  (Animals)  Act  he  held  that  legislative 
powers  were  yet  required  to  make  it  incumbent  on  the 
keepers  of  live  stock  to  insure  against  loss  by  disease  as 
property  owners  insured  against  fire.  Sanitary  autho- 
rities had  a  right  to  demand  that  the  persons  within 
their  district  conducting  a  risky  and  dangerous  business 
should  help  them  to  liquidate  the  loss  which  at  the 
present  time  the  ratepayers  were  called  upon  to  bear 
collectively.  The  meat  supply  of  the  town  was  not 
altogether  what  they  would  like  it  to  be,  although  he 
believed  the  meat  usually  exposed  for  sale  in  Oldham 
would  compare  favourably  with  the  meat  exposed  for 
sale  in  other  towns.  There  were  82  private  slaughter- 
houses m  the  town,  and  this  entailed  a  great  amount  of 
time  in  visiting  the  places.  The  little  sharp  practice  in 
smuggling  into  the  town  by  the  railways  cattle  of  a 
doubtful  or  suspicious  character  had  now  in  a  great 
measure  been  stopped  by  a  diligent  attention  to  the 
arrivals  at  the  different  stations.  Daring  the  five  years 
about  21,695  lbs.  of  unsound  meat  had  been  destroyed. 
When  he  (Inspector  Rushworth)  first  came  to  Oldham 
in  1884  the  question  of  offensive  mill  lodges  was  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  public  and  frequently  the  ab- 
sorbing subject  of  contention  on  the  part  of  the  Sanitary 
Committee.  He  was  of  opinion  that  this  nuisance  had 
been  lessened  considerably.  The  smoke  nuisance  was 
now  to  tlie  fore,  and  much  had  been  done  in  the  way  of 
preventing  the  nuisance  and  making  the  air  more  pure. 
What  was  required  by  the  manufacturers  and  mill 
owners  was  an  apparatus  neither  too  costly  nor  too  in- 
tricate in  its  working.  During  the  five  years  2,803 
observations  had  been  made  by  the  inspectors,  and  in 
979  cases  the  time  allowed  (twelve  minutes  in  the  hour) 
had  been  exceeded.  The  total  number  of  reported 
nuisances  and  sanitary  requirements  entered  on  the  books 
during  the  five  years  had  been  no  less  than  12,860. 
The  paper  also  dealt  with  the  inspection  of  houses  and 
drains,  and  gave  the  amount  of  refuse  collected  by  the 
nightsoil  and  ashes  department. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  M'GuiRB  (lluddersfield)  thought  as  the  sanitary 
department  was  the  most  important  part  of  a  Corpora- 
tion the  offices  should  be  in  the  Town  Hall.  As  a  rule 
they  would  find  sanitary  offices  located  in  some  back 
street.  Another  thing  which  had  struck  him  in  the 
paper  was  this.  It  was  stated  'that  they  had  not  very 
much  adulterated  food  in  Oldham.  He  (Mr.  M'Guire) 
thought  there  should  be  no  adulterated  food  at  all. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  samples  procured  during  the 
five  years.  It  was  stated  that  only  367  samples  were 
obtained,  or  an  average  of  73  samples  per  year.  He 
considered  that,  for  a  place  like  Oldham,  was  a  very 
small  amount,  and  he  should  have  expected  a  great  deal 
more.  With  respect  to  diseased  meat  he  thought 
veterinary  surgeons  should  be  compelled  to  notify  to  the 
sanitary  authorities  places  where  there  were  diseased 
cattle.  He  considered  that  this  would  materially  help  in 
checking  the  traffic  in  diseased  meat.  Then  there  was 
the  question  of  slaughter-houses.  He  thought  the  Cor- 
poration should  cease  to  grant  licenses,  and  instead 
provide  a  public  slaughter-house.  Mr.  M*Guire  also 
condemned  the  practice  of  tapping  the  sowers  unless 
something  was  done  towards  clarifying  the  water  before 
it  was  allowed  to  run  into  the  mill  lodges.  Mr.  Rush- 
worth,  judging  by  the  paper,  seemed  to  have  a  good 
committee,  and  he  (Mr.  M*Guire)  considered  that  it  was 
what  he  ought  to  have.  Sanitary  inspectors  ought  to 
have  good  committees  and  good  salaries. 

Mr.  Prkstcott  (Gorton)  asked  for  what  purpose  they 
used  shoddy  in  shippons. 

The  Chairman  :  They  use  it  instead  of  sawdust. 

Mr.  Prkstcott  thought  where  it  was  used  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  was^fi^  ayoiw^rd'^^^fi^fi^  the 
milk. 
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Mr.  Toft  (Lees)  thought  in  towna  like  Oldham  the 
sanitary  inspectors  had  more  facilities  for  carrying  out 
their  duties  than  they  had  in  small  places.  He  believed 
in  Oldham  the  sanitary  ofiScers  were  empowered  to  take 
prompt  action  when  the  urgency  of  the  case  required  it, 
whereas  in  some  of  the  small  places  they  had  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  which  only  met 
once  a  month,  before  they  could  do  anything. 

Mr.  Shawcboss  (Withington)  condemned  the  practice 
of  tapping  the  sewers  for  the  mill  lodges.  This  was  a 
very  deplorable  state  of  things.  In  his  small  district, 
which  only  comprised  some  22,000  inhabitants,  they  had 
been  compelled  to  supply  a  sewage  farm,  and  he  thought 
it  was  only  right  that  some  of  the  larger  towns  should  be 
compelled  to  supply  such  farms.  Take  Stockport,  for 
instance,  a  town  with  70,000  inhabitants.  In  Stockport 
they  were  allowed  to  pour  their  sewage  into  the  very 
riyer  that  passed  through  Withington.  He  not  only  con- 
tended that  sewage  water  should  be  clarified  before  it 
was  allowed  to  run*  into  the  mill  lodges,  but  that  it 
should,  especially  if  there  were  a  great  many  water- 
closets,  be  kept  out  of  the  lodges  altogether. 

Mr.  Bainbs  (Manchester)  condemned  the  practice  of 
tapping  the  sewers,  and  he  hoped  the  people  of  Oldham 
would  do  away  with  that  kind  of  thing.  He  also  held 
that  private  slaughter-houses  should  be  done  away  with, 
and  public  slaughter-houses  opened. 

Mr.  RcBHwoBTH,  in  replying,  said  thoy  were  com- 
pelled to  tap  the  sewers  because  of  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  town. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  M'Guxbe.  seconded  by  Mr. 
AIakshall,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Rush- 
worth  for  his  paper,  and  a  similar  compliment  was  also 
paid  to  Councillor  Waddington  for  presiding. 

Councillor  Waddington,  in  responding,  said  he  thought 
some  system  of  purifying  the  sewage  water  should 
be  adopted  before  it  was  allowed  to  run  into  the  mill 
lodges.  As  to  a  sewage  farm,  the  sub-soil  of  Oldham, 
which  was  of  very  solid  clay,  would  not  allow  of  one 
being  opened. 


YoBKBHiRE  Centre. 
A  GENERAL  meeting   of    the   Yorkshire   Centre   of  the 
National  Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  was  held  on 
March  22  at  the  offices  of  the  Sowerby  Bridge  Local 
Board. 

Mr.  T.  Pridoin  Teals,  of  Leeds,  president,  occupied 
the  chair.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members 
representing  the  following  urban  and  rural  sanitary 
authorities  :— Leeds,  Bradford,  Sowerby  Bridge,  Denby, 
Kirkheaton,  Ovenden,  Thornton,  Batley,  Earlsheaton, 
Holmfirth,  Warley,  Bingley  Township,  Churwell,  Morley,- 
Altofts,  Hebden  Bridge  Halifax,  Skipton,  Oakworth, 
York,  Keighley,  New  Mill,  Aberford,  Woodlesford,  Soot- 
hill  Upper,  and  Huddersfield.  The  members  were  enter- 
tained at  lunch  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Clay,  C.C.,  chairman  of  the 
Sowerby  Local  Board. 

Mr.  F.  RoTHEBA,  surveyor  to  the  Sowerby  Bridge 
Local  Board,  read  a  paper  on  "  Drainage  and  Ventilation 
of  Dwelling-houses." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  various  points 
raised  by  Mr.  Rothera  were  taken  up  and  many  valuable 
suggestions  thrown  out,  those  taking  part  being  Messrs. 
Mills,  Handforth,  and  Thomber,  Leeds ;  Sykes,  Holm- 
firth ;  Burgon,  Bradford ;  Atkinson,  York ;  Firth,  Hud- 
dersfield ;  Wilkinson,  Altofts ;  Denham,  Tadcaster ;  and 
Smith,  Skipton. 

The  Chairman,  touching  upon  some  of  the  matters 
referred  to  in  the  discussion,  said  the  question  of  the 
ventilation  of  sewers  was  a  very  important  and  difficult 
one.  He  agreed  with  those  who  said  it  was  wrong  to 
ventilate  the  sewers  by  fall  pipes.  Nor  should  the  idea 
of  ventilating  by  means  of  large  chimney  shafts  be  valued 
at  more  than  it  was  worth,  because  the  area  of  influence 
was  limited  to  about  200  yards  ;  but  if  there  were  suffi- 
cient chimneys  to  ventilate  every  200  yards  that  would 
be  a  perfect  system.     The  subject  of  ventilation  was  one 


that  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  the  medical  and  sanitary 
authorities  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  a  practical  solution 
of  the  question.  With  regard  to  the  laying  of  pipes,  he 
said  that  ten  times  the  present  number  of  inspectors  would 
be  required  if  the  laying  down  of  every  pipe  was  to  be 
superintended.  The  only  effectual  method  was  to  allow 
the  work  to  be  done  only  by  men  who  were  certified  as 
competent,  and  who  should  be  under  the  control  of  some 
person  responsible  to  the  sanitary  authority.  Of  course 
that  meant  increased  cost,  but  what  was  that  compared 
to  the  cost  now  necessaiy  in  remedying  defects  ?  More- 
over, by  doing  the  work  better  to  begin  with  the  cost  was 
diffused  over  the  whole  community,  instead  of  falling 
upon  a  few  innocent  individuals. 

Votes  of  thanks  concluded  the  proceedings,  after  which 
the  members  were  entertained  to  tea  at  the  Royal  Hotel 
by  Mr.  Clay. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Manchester  in  June 
next,  being  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANTTAUY 
INSPECTORS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

This  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  on  April  5,  at  Carpenters'  Hall,  London,  E.C. 

Mr.  Hugh  Albxakder  presided. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  read  and  confirmed,  Messrs 
Foot  (Bethnal  Green),  W.  Sootweel  (Hackney),  and 
Whur  (of  Southend),  were  elected  members  of  the 
Association,  also  Mr.  G.  M.  Petty,  surveyor,  was  elected 
an  associate. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Watson,  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  wa« 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  in  place  of  Mr.  Stactv 
deceased. 

The  Ghairmait  stated  that  he  had  received  a  com- 
munication stating  the  President's  health  was  improving, 
and  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  be 
present  and  deliver  an  address  at  the  provincial  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Leamington  on  May  24.  The  announce- 
ment was  received  with  much  applause. 

Mr.   F.   T.  PouLSON,  Assoo.San.Inst.,  Chief  Sanitary 
Inspector  of  Chelsea,  read  a  paper  entitled : — 
"  Social  Enyibonmekt.** 

The  Lecturer  said  he  chiefly  proposed  to  generalise  a 
number  of  features  in  man's  surroxmdings  as  he  was 
found,  and  the  points  he  would  principally  consider  were 
those  of  man  as  he  now  is,and  how  he  was  influenced  in 
his  physical  nature  by  his  relation  to  the  universe.  Tbi^ 
would  include  the  consideration  of  the  arrangement  of 
his  physical  nature  to  the  natural  elements  and  forces. 
his  chances  of  survival  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  aQ<l 
his  adaptation  to  circumstances.  Man  was  a  gregarious 
animal,  herding  together  in  masses,  and  for  common  pn^- 
tection  mutually  providingjsafeguards,  as,  finding  in  his 
first  struggle  for  life  that  other  animals  were  co-exist«Dt 
with  him,  of  stronger  physique  and  build,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  adopt  this  plan  of  life,  and  in  consultation  with 
his  fellows  decide  how  best  thoy  could  survive  tinder 
such  circumstances.  The  conununity  thus  formed,  it 
was  to  be  hoped,  would  finally  end  in  a  broad  libera) 
humanity,  embracing  mankind  of  all  races  acknowledging 
dependence  on  each  other ;  and  all  questions  of  national 
superiority  becoming  subservient  to  the  edicts  of  an 
elective  assembly  of  all  nations,  commerce  would  not 
become  deranged,  as  it  frequently  now  was,  by  any  two 
nations  choosing  to  declare  war ;  and  wars  and  the  cost  of 
large  standing  armies  would  be  rendered  unnecessary. 
Having  considered  man  physiologically,  his  food,  Ac,  tbe 
lecturer  referred  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and 
ventilation  upon  health,  and  said  it  was  astonishing  to 
find  the  number  of  ingenious  devices  which  had  been 
resorted  to  in  order  to  exclude  fresh  air  from  dwellings— 
such  as  sand-bags  placed  across  windows  at  the  junctioQ 
of  sashes,  thereby  excluding  the  ingress  of  fresh  air 
from  the  outside,  and  draught  excluders  fixed  to  door^. 
together  with  the  stuffing-up  of  chimneys,  Ac.    Vnder 
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these  circumstances  every  inlet  and  oatlet  was  choked, 
with  the  result  that  they  f onnd  the  occupants  to  be  of  the 
pale,  weakly  kind,  liable  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  all  forms 
of  febrile  disease.  The  system  advocated  by  Sir  Douglas 
Galton  of  introducing  fresh  warm  air  behind  the  fire- 
place was  worthy  of  earnest  consideration  and  support, 
and  builders  should  be  compelled  by  stringent  laws  to 
build  houses  on  solid  foundations  with  a  layer  of  imper- 
vious material  oyer  the  site,  which  previously  might 
have  been  a  rubbish  shoot,  or  worse;  whilst  chinmeys 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  convey  the  smoke  out  of 
the  house  instead  of  into  it.  Houses  should  be  provided 
with  drains  which  did  not  leak,|and  formed  with  the  view 
of  carrying  rapidly  away  the  sewage  from  the  dwelling 
without  the  alternative  of  receiving  in  return,  rats,  sewer 
odours,  and  other  germs  of  disease.  His  reason  for  these 
remarks  arose  from  his  having  seen  great  havoc  caused 
by  the  dread  disease  of  diphtheria  in  families  living 
in.  houses  built  on  damp  heavy  land,  formerly  used 
as  market  gardens,  and  which  had  been  heavily  manured. 
Speaking  of  the  water  supply,  he  would  like  to  see  water 
companies  compelled  to  take  other  methods  of  obtaining 
their  rates  than  by  cutting  off  the  supply,  and  advocated 
a  compulsory  constant  service  in  aU  thickly  inhabited 
districts.  The  disposal  of  domestic  and  trade  refuse  was 
a  most  important  matter,  and  a  more  speedy  removal  of 
such  refuse  by  the  local  authorities,  and  if  possible  by 
State  control,  should  be  adopted.  If  collected  in  closed 
vans  and  sent  free  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  to 
ground  requiring  it,  it  would  pay  for  its  disposal  in  pro- 
ducing heavier  crops  of  food  stuffs.  With  regard  to  the 
disposal  of  the  dead,  he  would  like  to  see  an  advance  on 
cremation ;  and  the  high  and  regrettable  rate  of  infantile 
mortality  arose  chiefly  from  errors  in  diet  and  mis-- 
management.  He  would  like  to  see  certain  scholastic 
arrangements  altered ;  at  present  there  was  too  much 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  teachers,  and  when  a 
child  was  absent  on  account  of  infectious  disease,  parents 
shoidd  not  be  harassed  with  threats  of  prosecution.  The 
lecturer  next  treated  of  injurious  trades,  stating  that  out 
of  100  patients  suffering  from  phthisis,  a  large  proportion 
were  needle  makers.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  meant 
the  survival  of  that  individual  who  could  best  adapt  him- 
self to  his  surroundings  by  the  fulfilling  of  those  duties 
he  was  called  upon  to  perform,  and  which  he  had  the 
ability  to  do  in  such  a  manner  as  to  brook  no  equal.  The 
lesson  he  sought  to  draw  was  that  the  success  of  such 
depended  very  much  upon  themselves,  their  parents,  and 
their  education,  especially  on  health  and  the  knowledge 
how  to  retain  it.  Every  man  had  a  right  to  be  healthy 
and  live  in  a  healthy  house,  and  every  householder  in 
England  could  insist  on  having  his  house  healthy.  If  he 
suffered  from  any  nuisance  injurious  to  health,  he  had 
only  to  apply  to  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  district  in 
which  he  lived,  and  if  he  pressed  for  their  aid  he  could 
get  the  offensive  thing  removed.  He  could  demand  a 
sound  drain,  a  good  water  supply,  a  tight  roof,  and  clean 
walls.  He  could  insist  upon  his  domestic  refuse  being 
removed  regularly,  and  also  the  removal  of  offensive 
refuse,  which  affected  his  health,  from  his  neighbours' 
premises.  If  he  would  only  learn  physiology  and  sanitary 
science,  keep  his  house  clean,  his  own  and  the  bodies  of 
his  children  well  washed,  clothed,  and  fed,  he  might 
enjoy  to  the  full  the  happiness  to  be  derived  from  the 
possession  of  a  sound  mind,  a  sound  body,  and  a  healthy 
home. 

Mr.  TiDUAN  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer, 
and  this  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Deb,  of  Westminster. 

The  GHjaRMAN  said  he  was  in  favour  of  a  constant 
water  supply,  and  not  merely  a  supply  for  a  few  hours  of 
the  day.  He  would  do  away  with  cisterns,  and  gave 
some  instances  which  had  come  under  his  notice,  as  chief 
inspector  of  cisterns,  of  such  receptacles  containing  filth 
and  fungus  growth.  With  regard  to  buildings,  especially 
schools,  there  was  great  reformation  needed.  Jerry 
building  had  been  very  common  in  our  board  schools, 
and  in  one  instance,  in  which  he  had  insisted  upon  the 
foundation  being  dug  down  several  feet  and  the  walls 


underpinned,  beneath  this  foundation  was  discovered  a 
disused  cesspool. 


THE    SANITARY    CONDITION    OF   THE 
LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

The  sub-committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present 
sanitary  condition  of  the  London  Hospital  have  sub- 
mitted to-  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
Committee  the  following  report.  The  sub-committee  was 
appointed  because  on  October  22,  1889,  the  matron,  in 
her  report,  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee an  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Sutton  and  Mr. 
Treves,  that  the  symptoms  of  the  large  number  of 
nurses  suffering  from  various  illnesses  pointed  most  dis- 
tinctly to  unsanitary  conditions  of  some  kind  as  existing 
in  the  hospital.  Mr.  Scarth  went  over  the  hospital,  and 
prepared  an  excellent  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  hospital. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  a  sub-committee  appointed  to 
report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  hospital,  the 
members  of  the  staff  on  the  sub-committee  laid  very 
great  stress  on  the  cases  of  blood-poisoning  in  the  form 
of  py»mia,  and  on  the  unhealthy  conditions  of  wounds 
observed  amongst  the  patients,  which  facts  all  pointed 
to  unsanitary  conditions  existing  in  the  hospital  The 
following  motion  was  passed : — 

That»  having  regard  to  the  serious  complaints  respecting  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  hospital,  the  committee  is  of  opinion  that 
a  competent  sanitary  inspector  should  l>e  requested  to  report 
thereon,  and  that  such  report  should  include  inquiries  into 
questions  of  drains,  lavatories,  and  every  sanitary  detail  con- 
nected with  the  hospital. 

The  sub-committee  selected  Mr.  Louis  C.  Parkes,  M.D., 
D.P.H. Lend. Univ.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene  at 
University  College,  London.  Dr.  Parkes  having  most  gene- 
rously offered  to  do  the  work  without  any  fee,  the  com- 
mittee decided  that  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to 
give  Dr.  Parkes  a  fee  in  the  form  of  an  honorarium,  and 
the  work  of  inspection  was  then  proceeded  with.  Mr. 
Plumbe,  the  architect  of  the  new  buildings,  worked  with 
Dr.  Parkes  in  all  matters,  and  on  February  11a  most 
carefully  prepared  report,  dealing  exhaustively  with  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  hospital,  was  sent  in  by  Dr. 
Parkes,  accompanied  by  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Plumbe, 
showing  the  whole  drainage  system  of  the  hospital. 

The  sub-committee  then  decided  that  Mr.  Rowland 
Plumbe,  F.R.I.B.A.,  should  be  asked  to  furnish  approxi- 
mate estimates  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  those  sug- 
gestions of  Dr.  Parkes'  report  which  the  sub-committee 
consider  to  be  absolutely  urgent.  These  gentlemen  sent 
in  a  detailed  schedule  of  the  work  they  considered  neces- 
sary to  be  done. 

The  sub-committee  give  their  most  cordial  thanks  to 
Dr.  Parkes  and  Mr.  Plumbe,  for  the  care  and  ability  with 
which  they  have  studied  this  difficult  question  of  hospital 
sanitation  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  on  all  accounts  to  know 
that  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Parkes  and  Mr.  Rowland 
Plumbe  were  unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  th» 
House  Committee  of  the  hospital  on  March  18,  and  will 
be  carried  out  in  their  integrity,  at  an  outlay  of  jC7,000. 


HULL    SANITARY    ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hull  Sanitary  Association, 
held  in  February,  the  Chair  was  occupied  by  His  Grace 
the  Abchbibhop  or  Tobk,  and  there  were  also  present  Mr. 
C.  H.  Wilson,  M.P.,  Mr.  F.  B.  Grotrian,  M.P.,  the  Mayor 
and  Mayoress  of  Hull  ("Alderman  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sher- 
bum),  the  Sheriff  (Councillor  E.  Robson),  the  Rev.  Canon 
McCormick,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Hull,  and  a  large  number  of 
representative  and  corporate  men. 

The  Abchbibhop  of  Yobk  pointed  out  that  they  did 
not  want  to  oppress  the  owner  of  small  house  property 
who  might  have  every  advantage,  but  they  could  not 
give  him  the  lives  of  the  poor  people.  That  was  what 
was  at  stake  at  the  present  time.  The  question  was 
whether  to  the  many  disadvantages  under  which  the  poor 
laboured,  they  would  add  this :— That  they  would  allow 
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their  houses  to  be  made  traps  to  catch  their  lives  in ; 
whether  they  would  deprive  them  more  or  less  of  their 
only  capital,  namely,  the  strength  of  their  bodies  ;  whether 
they  would  have  a  nation  reared  in  filthy  dens,  their 
constitutions  spoiled  before  they  were  matured  by  diseases 
which  were  contracted  there?  This  was  too  great  a 
request  to  ask  from  any  class,  and  the  highest  duty  that  a 
corporation  could  have  was  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
lives  of  the  people  just  as  the  next  was  to  protect  their 
property.  He  put  the  lives  first  and  the  property  next. 
Having  alluded  to  the  startling  fact  that  the  death-rate 
amongst  children  in  1889  was  158  per  1,000,  whereas  in 
healthy  districts  it  was  only  103  per  1,000,  he  said  the 
corporation  of  Hull  was  serving  them  no  doubt,  but  it 
might  do  so  faster.  He  remarked,  with  admiration,  that 
the  Hull  Sanitary  Association  had  ventured  to  stand  up 
to  the  corporation  in  the  way  it  had  done,  and  was  pleased 
to  see  the  corppration  had  behaved  so  generously  in 
receiving  it  in  the  way  it  had  done.  The  Archbishop 
concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  an 
abridgement  of  which  follows. 

After  a  note  of  congratulation,  to  the  eflfect  that  "  The 
past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  encouragement  for  the 
advocates  of  sanitary  reform,"  and  touching  upon  the  in- 
creased interest  taken  in  sanitation,  the  report  remarks 
upon  the  steps  taken  by  the  Association  in  pointing  out  the 
probability  of  an  outbreak  of  typhus  fever  at  their  last 
annual  meeting,  and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  they  could 
now  fairly  claim  the  credit  of  having  been  the  means  of  the 
public  escaping,  in  consequence  of  the  weight  they  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Corporation  officials.  It  thanked  the 
press  for  the  very  liberal  assistance  always  given,  and 
proceeding  to  deal  with  certain  unsanitary  dwellings  in 
the  borough  which  they  believed  placed  the  public  health 
in  danger,  and  they  believed  were  also  totally  opposed  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  and  the  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Acts,  it  said,  "The  Association  desire  clearly 
to  express  their  conviction  that,  from  the  point  of  view, 
either  of  public  safety,  justice  to  the  people,  or  obedicuse 
to  the  statute  law,  the  extent  of  reform  projected,  if  re- 
garded as  anything  more  than  an  instalment,  is  altogether 
unworthy  and  inadequate,  and  should  be  extended  boldly 
so  as  to  deal  with  every  unsanitary  house  in  the  borough." 
Reference  was  made  to  the  conference  held  in  Hull  in 
July  last  year,  to  inquire  into  the  then  prevalent  infant 
mortality,  and  which  was  likely  to  prove  of  very  great 
benefit.  The  adoption  of  the  Infectious  Diseases  Act, 
1889,  and  the  lectures  delivered  by  the  members  of  the 
Association,  and  attention  of  the  corporation  to  the 
Trippett  Street  drainage,  recommended  by  the  borough 
engineer  in  1883  and  not  yet  accomplished,  were  also 
commented  upon.  It  remarks  with  pleasure  upon  the 
enlightenment  of  the  working-classes  on  the  subject,  and 
concludes  by  pointing  out  that  "  In  advocating  sanitary 
progress,  the  Association  are  in  no  opposition  to  the 
members  of  the  corporation,  but  recognize  them  as  those 
with  whom  the  responsibility  rests  of  conferring  upon  the 
inhabitants  some  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  popular 
representative  government." 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson,  M.P.,  seconded  the  report,  and  in 
doing  so  eulogised  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Company, 
which  was  a  movement  tending  in  the  right  direction. 
He  believed  that  already  £9,000  had  been  expended  in 
the  raising  of  dwellings  on  all  modern  and  sanitary 
principles,  and  believed  it  would  greatly  benefit  those  for 
whom  it  was  undertaken.  He  remarked,  as  the  Associa- 
tion was  carried  on  at  the  small  outlay  of  £20  a  year,  it 
was  a  labour  of  love  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
responsible  for  it. 

The  Mayor  supported  the  motion  by  observing  that  the 
Sanitaiy  Committee  did  its  duty  thoroughly  and  fearlessly, 
and  ventured  to  assert  that  no  town  in  Great  Britain  had 
progressed  at  the  rate  that  Hull  had  done  during  the  last 
ten  years.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  the  Association 
must  not  in  his  presence  charge  the  Sanitary  Committee 
with  any  undue  delay,  for  he  would  not  sit  there  and  hear 
statements  made  which  he  knew  were  not  facts. 


Mr.  F.  B.  Qbotrian,  M.P.,  moved  a  resolution  com- 
mending the  action  of  the  corporation,  which  wu 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  Jambs  Bell,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  having  read  the  financial  statement, 
showing  their  total  indebtedness  to  be  £5  58.  8^d.,  he 
moved  that  the  Hull  Ladies  Sanitary  Association  be 
affiliated  with  the  Association,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mrs.  Pribstman,  and  carried. 

The  re-election  of  officers  and  votes  of  thanks  concluded 
the  proceedings. 


SANITARY  MATTERS  IN  GLASGOW. 

CFram  our  oum  Correspondent.) 
Annie  McGilvray,  a  purveyor  of  milk,  has  been 
brought  before  the  sheriff  charged  with  contravention 
of  the  13th  Regulation,  made  by  the  local 
Important  authority  on  December  24,  1888,  under 
da^^proso-  ^he  Dairies,  Cow-sheds,  and  Milk-shops 
Order,  1885.  This  regulation  was  a  sup- 
plementary one  to  the  general  one  made  by  the  local 
authority,  and  applied  to  all  premises  registered  after 
February  1,  1889,  It  provides  that:— "No  milk-shop, 
milk-store,  dairy,  or  place  or  premises  where  milk  is 
kept  stored,  or  exposed  for  sale,  shall  be  in  direct  com- 
munication by  door,  window,  or  otherwise  with  a 
dwelling  room  or  sleeping  apartment."  The  two  dairy 
inspectors  of  the  Sanitary  Department  on  calling  found 
two  men  sleeping  in  the  back  apartment  at  11.20  a.  m., 
this  back  apartment  being  in  communication  with  the 
milk-shop  fronting  the  street.  The  agent  for  the 
accused,  whilst  admitting  the  facts  of  the  case,  addressed 
his  lordship  at  considerable  length,  contending  that  the 
local  authority  had  not  the  power  to  make  such  a  regu- 
lation as  the  legislature  had  set  forth  in  section  9  of  the 
Privy  Councils  Order  as  to  dairies,  cow-sheds,  and 
milk-shops,  dated  June  15,  1885,  what  they  deemed 
sufficient  for  dealing  with  such  cases,  and  for  protecting 
the  public  from  infectious  disease.  The  agent  for  the 
prosecution,  however,  pointed  out  that  under  section  13 
of  the  said  Privy  Council  Order,  the  local  authority  was 
empowered  to  make  regulations  from  time  to  time  (a) 
for  the  inspection  of  cattle  in  dairies  ;  (6)  for  prescribinjr 
and  regulating  the  lighting,  ventilation,  cleansing, 
drainage,  and  water  supply  of  dairies  and  cow-sheds  in 
in  the  occupation  of  persons  following  the  trade  of  cow- 
keepers  or  dairymen ;  (c)  for  securing  the  cleanliness  of 
milk-stores,  milk-shops,  and  of  milk  vessels  used  for 
containing  milk  for  sale  by  such  persons ;  and  (d)  lor 
prescribing  precautions  to  be  taken  by  purveyors  of  milk, 
and  persons  selling  milk  by  retail  against  infection  or 
contaminatioa  Under  this  latter  head,  and  in  virtue  of 
its  powers,  the  local  authority  had  framed  the  regulation 
which  the  defendant  was  charged  with  contravening,  and 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  to  the 
same,  as  provided  in  section  14  of  the  Order.  The 
sheriff  repelled  the  objections,  and  witnesses  were  ad- 
duced to  prove  the  charge.  He  found  defendant  guilty 
of  the  violation,  but  as  she  had  closed  the  shop  and 
stopped  the  sale  of  milk,  he  did  not  impose  a  penalty. 
This  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind  tried  here  under  this 
regulation. 

A    grocer    named    Helen    MulhoUand    was    charged 
before  the  sheriff  with  having  sold  to  the  food  inspectors 
J  lb.  of  white  pepper,  which  on  analysis  was 
tionof"^       found  to  contain  7   per  cent,  of  extraneous 
pepper.  starch.     She  pleaded  guilty,  making  a  state- 

ment that  she  sold  it  as  purchased,  not 
knowing  that  it  was  adulterated.  A  fine  of  £1  ^^^ 
imposed. 

Several  conferences  were  lately  held  with  the  vanou* 
teachers  of  the  Glasgow  medical  schools,  the  Hospital* 
Committee,    and    Drs.    Russell    and    Allan. 
Clinical  An  arrangement  has  now  been  come  to  hy 

aJhddJSe**^    which    Dr.    Allan    wUl     continue    to   give 
Ho^ital.        clinical     instruction     free    to     all     medical 
students,  but  that  without  withdrawing  the 
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privilege  granted  by  the  magistrates  and  council  to  the 
professors  ()f  medicine  in  the  various  medical  schools  to 
take  their  students  to  Belvidere  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
clinical  teaching,  such  professors  be  earnestly  requested 
to  urge  upon  their  students  to  take  advantage  of  the 
instruction  to  be  afforded  by  Dr.  Allan  and  his  assistants, 
and  that  if  such  professors  wish  at  any  time  to  demon- 
strate any  infectious  disease  in  the  hospital,  permission 
to  do  80  should  be  granted  by  the  p'lysician  superinten- 
dent, or  the  hospitals  committee.  It  was  agreed  to 
forward  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  arrangements  to  the 
General  Medical  Council  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  a  representation  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  local 
authority  no  qualification  in  medicine  ought  to  be  regis- 
tered which  is  granted  without  evidence  of  clinical 
instruction  in  infectious  diseases. 

In  the  Sanitary  Recobd  of  May  1888,  p.  634,  and  of 
March  1889,  p.  436,  we  fully  described  the  new  smoke- 
testing  apparatus  invented  and  patented  by 
Messrs.  Fyfe  and  Dobson  of  this  city.  The 
smoke  was  generated  by  waste  and  other  simple 
combustibles,  and  forced  by  the  water-pres- 
sure (from  the  nearest  water-tap,  and  through 
a  hose-pipe)  into  the  drains,  soil-pipe,  &c., 
detecting  any  leakages  or  defects  in  the  houses.  To 
meet  the  case  of  those  towns  where  the  water  supply  is 
from  cisterns  only,  or  places  where  there  are  no  convenient 
-water-taps,  the  inventors  have  now  adapted  the  appa- 
ratus for  being  wrought  by  steam  instead  of  water- 
power.  A  small  conical- shaped  boiler,  sufiScient  to 
supply  steam  for  a  test  extending  over  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  is  placed  over  a  fire  of  coal,  kindled  at  a  place 
where  the  test  is  to  be  made.  A  pressure  of  80  to 
40  lbs.  per  square  inch  is  obtained  in  about  10  minutes 
thereafter.     We  subjoin  sketch  of  the  machine  at  work. 


Jmproyed 
apparatoB 
for  testins 
drains  ana 
soil-pipes. 


The  steam  is  conveyed  to  the  apparatus,  and  thence  to  the 
drain,  as  already  described  in  the  Sanitabt  Record,  by 
6  feet  of  metal  flexible  tubing.  The  pressure  obtained 
by  the  steam  is  very  effective  in  inducing  an  inward 
current,  and  propelling  the  smoke  through  the  drain  and 
connections.  The  cost,  including  boiler,  and  6  feet  of 
flexible  tubing,  is  £3  5s. 


NOTES    FROM   THE    NORTH. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.^ 
A  CASE  of  considerable  Interest  to  medical  practitioners, 
And  especially  to  those  who  employ  assistants,  was  heard 
at  the  Hexham  Petty  Sessions  before  a  numerous  Bench 
of  magistrates.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  admitted  on 
both  sides,  and  the  only  question  was  whether  the  de- 
fendant had  contravened  the  law  by  signing  a  certificate 
as  to  the  death  of  a  child  whom  he  had  not  personally  at- 
tended during  illness.  It  was  distinctly  stated  on  behalf 
of  the  Bench,  that  in  their  opinion  there  was  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  jjiislead  or  deceive.     His 


assistant  had  filled  up  the  certificate,  and  the  defendant, 
without  giving  the  matter  a  thought,  inadvertently  signed 
it.  This  was  the  view  of  the  Bench,  and  they  dismissed 
the  case.  Their  decision,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  given  universal  satisfaction,  and  still  leaves  the 
question  burrounded  by  technical  difiSculties,  which  the 
medical  profession  would,  doubtless,  be  glad  to  see 
removed. 

A.t  a  meeting  at  Newcastle,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waugh,  related  some 
horrible  cases  of  ill-treatment  to  children.  He  stated 
that  infantile  murder  in  England  was  the  easiest  and  safest 
business  in  which  anybody  could  engage.  The  Hindoo 
practice  of  throwing  children  to  the  crocodiles  in  the 
Ganges,  or  the  killing  and  eating  of  their  own  offspring 
by  savages,  were  merciful  acts  compared  with  the  linger- 
ing deaths  suffered  by  English  neglected  children.  He 
would  have  the  coroners  obliged  to  report  all  questionable 
cases,  so  that  the  child  might  be  represented  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children. 

Dr.  Arthur  Green  has  been  appointed  a  district  medical 
officer  of  Gateshead  in  place  of  his  brother,  recently 
deceased. 

Dr.  T.  Wilson,  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  Walls- 
end  district,  complained  that  there  was  at  present  no 
means  provided  for  the  isolation  of  patients  suffering  from 
infectious  diseases,  there  being  no  hospital  in  the  district. 
He  could  not  understand  why  the  Board  hesitated  to 
erect  an  infectious  diseases  hospital ;  in  face  of  the  recent 
fever  epidemic,  he  did  not  think  that  such  a  project  could 
be  long  deferred,  or  the  results  might  be  still  more  disas- 
trous than  any  they  had  hitherto  experienced. 

Dr.  Munro,  medical  officer  for  health  at  South  Shields, 
reports  an  exceptionally  large  increase  in  the  death-rate 
of  that  borough  for  the  four  weeks  ending  March  22,  tlie 
number  of  deaths  being  equivalent  to  an  annual  death- 
rate  of  26-2  per  1,000,  compared  with  19*2  exhibited  in 
the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

The  Working  Men's  Dwellings  Committee  of  the 
Durham  Corporation  have  given  notice  to  the  owners  of 
4.S  houses  to  put  their  property  into  proper  habitable 
condition,  or,  in  default,  proceedings  will  be  taken  against 
them. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Darlington  Town  Council 
the  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  past 
year  was  discussed.  The  death-rate  for  the  year  wai 
only  17*1  in  the  thousand.  The  medical  officer  made 
several  recommendations  as  to  improvements  in  sanitary 
matters,  more  especially  as  to  the  condition  of  the  back 
streets,  the  over-crowdinif  of  dairies  and  cowsheds, 
and  the  state  of  many  uncovered  ashpits.  Councillor 
Manson  called  special  attention  to  the  necessity  of  purity 
of  milk.     The  report  was  adopted  by  the  Council. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr. 
Rutherford,  of  Newcastle,  which  occurred  somewhat 
suddenly  on  March  19.  In  addition  to  other  numerous 
duties  the  deceased  was  always  found  in  the  van  of  all 
movements  for  sanitary  reform  in  Newcastle  during  the 
past  40  years.  Qui*e  recently  he  was  engaged  in  drawing 
up  a  report  relative  to  the  high  death-rate  of  Newcastle 
and  the  over-crowding  there.  His  funeral  was  witnessed 
by  at  least  100,000  persons,  and  his  widow  and  family 
received  many  tokens  of  the  sympathy  of  the  public. 


AT 


THE  SANITARY  COMPLAINTS 
MIDDLESBROUGH. 
The  State  op  the  Municipal  Buildings. 
The  report  of  the  Inspector  sent  down  by  the  North- 
Eastern  Sanitary  Association  to  make  a  test  of  the  sowers 
and  inspection  of  the  system  arranged  in  connection  with 
the  Middlesbrough  Municipal  Buildings,  regarding  which 
serious  complaints  have  been  made,  has  been  received  and 
discussed  by  the  Streets  Committee  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil. The  inspector  states  th^|  Jl^^^  c^ajn^e^was,  on  the 
whole,  well  arranged,  but  points  o4t  that  one « portion  of 
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the  outfall  drains  has  a  greater  fall  than  another,  the 
one,  which  is  very  flat,  having  hecome  choked  with  solid 
matter.  He  describes  the  arrangement,  and  points  out 
the  defects. 

Of  the  subsoil  drains,  he  says  those  outside  the 
buildings  and  within  the  quadrangle,  of  the  latter  place 
the  most  complaints  being  heard,  had  been  satisfactorily 
dealt  with,  but  he  found  a  trapped  chamber  out  of  order, 
which  allowed  leakage,  and  unsealing  the  trap  allowed 
sewer  gas  to  escape  into  these  drains.  He  concludes 
that  from  the  defects  revealed  by  the  smoke  test  the 
drains  could  not  have  stood  the  water  test,  and  this,  con- 
sequently, was  not  applied.  The  connections  of  all  soil- 
pipes  were  defective,  and,  in  each  case,  two  or  three 
joicts  in  the  drain  beyond  this  were  leaking,  some  cases 
allowing  percolation  of  sewage  into  the  subsoil,  whilst 
also  allowing  air  therefrom  to  be  drawn  into  the  build- 
ing through  apertures  in  the  wall,  which  had  not  been 
built  up  after  the  waste  and  soil-pipes  had  been  fixed. 

The  defects  at  the  soil-pipes  are  to  be  attributed 
partly  to  defective  workmanship,  and  partly,  no  doubt, 
to  subsidence,  causing  fracture  of  joints.  The  drains 
from  prisoners*  lavatory  gully,  parade  w.c*a,  and  large 
cell  w.c.  (south  side)  were  found  very  defective,  the 
joints  being  open,  and  without  jointing  material.  The 
gully  trap  at  Mr.  Ashe's  house  and  the  gully  trap  for 
library  lavatory  (basement),  were  found  broken,  destroy- 
ing the  seal  and  allowing  percolation  into  the  founda- 
tions. 

He  mentions  drains  which,  though  not  absolutely 
tight,  may,  as  they  rest  on  a  bed  of  stiff  clay,  suffice  for 
a  time.  The  drain  from  the  south  wing  must,  he  con- 
tinues," be  very  defective  at  some  point  or  points,  as  the 
smoke  from  the  test,  when  applied  to  this  drain,  escaped 
very  freely  into  the  subsoil  or  clean  water  drains. 

Another  drain,  from  the  w.c  of  the  Guardians'  offices, 
he  mentions,  must  be  completely  choked  up.  The 
smells  noticed  by  residents  on  the  premises  he  attributes 
to  the  open  spaces  under  the  w.c  seats.  He  deals  with 
other  points  in  connection  with  his  investigation,  and 
adds  a  series  of  recommendations. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  the  architect,  also  forwarded  a 
long  statement  to  the  Committee,  stating  that  he  always 
believed  that  the  system  would  not  be  found  fault  with. 
Whilst,  however,  he  had  been  prepared  to  hear  of  sub- 
sidence, he  was  not  prepared  for  bad  workmanship, 
because  the  Clerk  of  the  Works,  under  whose  super- 
intendence the  drains  were  laid,  is  a  man  of  known  ability 
and  long  experience.  Whatever  blame,  however,  at- 
taches to  the  Clerk,  the  contractor  and  his  representatives 
must  not  go  scnthless.  The  contractor's  reputation  is 
seriously  affected,  and  he  should  be  held  responsible  for 
the  defects  which  have  been  discovered.  Mr.  Hoskins 
proceeds  to  refer  to  the  complaints  made,  and  deals 
directly  with  many  statements  made  in  the  inspector's 
report.  Of  the  flat  drain,  he  says  its  position  is  a  direct 
violation  of  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  specification,  which 
reads:  "  All  drains  running  into  this  shaft  (meaning  the 
chamber),  and  the  outlets  from  it,  lare  to  have  as  much 
fall  or  inclination  as  the  depth  of  the  new  main  sewers 
will  allow."  And  this  he  enforces  by  a  special  instruction 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Works.  The  subsoil  drains,  he  notes, 
were  laid  under  the  supervision  of  the  borough  surveyor. 
Of  the  defective  connection  of  the  soil-pipes  and  the 
drains  from  lavatories,  w.c's,  <&c.,  he  attributes  thie,  with 
the  inspector,  partly  to  subsidence.  Regarding  the  soil- 
pipes,  he  again  quotes  his  instructions  to  the  Clerk  to  the 
Works,  and  mentions,  for  the  w.c's,  &c.,  Stanford's 
patent  joints  were  in  use,  and  thus  no  jointing  material 
was  required.  In  confirmation,  he  quotes  as  authority 
Mr.  E.  0.  Robins,  F.S.A. 

Mr.  Hoskins  proceeds  carefully  to  pick  up  and  answer 
the  numerous  complaints,  and  concludes  by  stating  that 
the  few  preliminary  points  in  connection  with  the  drainage 
are  entirely  questions  of  professional  opinion,  and  it  was 
for  the  Committee  to  decide  whether  they  thought  it 
advisable  to  carry  out  the  whole  or  any  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  inspector. 


At  a  further  meeting  of  the  Streets  Committee  the  re- 
port was  again  submitted  and  discussed.  In  addition,  % 
reply  from  Mr.  R.  B.  Duncan,  Secretaiy  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Sanitary  Association,  in  answer  io  Mr.  Hoskins 
comments  on  their  inspector's  report,  was  submitted. 
Only  two  points  need  be  mentioned.  Mr.  Duncan  claims 
that  the  quadrangle  chamber  trap,  to  which  both  the 
inspector  and  Mr.  Hoskins  refers,  is  practically  a  cess- 
pool, containing  over  50  gallons  of  permanent  sewage 
deposit.  The  drains  found  unconnected  were,  he  pointi 
out,  not  fitted  with  Stanford's  patent  joints. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  reports  Councillor  W.  L.  Tay- 
lor asked  regarding  remedy  against  the  contractor,  bat 
Alderman  Fidler  pointed  out  that  he  was  paid  on  the 
certificate  of  the  architect.  Councillor  Jones  did  not 
think  much  of  the  matter  at  all.  Mr.  Letham,  the  sur- 
veyor, said  he  had  tested  the  subsoil  drains,  and,  under 
pressure  of  water,  they  leaked  a  little.  The  whole  quad- 
rangle was,  however,  covered  with  a  layer  of  concrete, 
and  was  completely  watertight.  He  was  satisfied  the 
central  chamber  was  satisfactorily  trapped.  The  most 
serious  mistake  was  in  not  taking  advantage  of  the  fail 
leading  to  the  central  chamber;  but  he  thought  the 
velocity  caused  by  the  fall  from  the  shafts  would  prevent 
any  serious  effects. 

After  further  discussion  the  matter  dropped,  withoat 
any  action  being  taken. 


REPORTS    OF    MEDICAL    OFFICERS 
OF    HEALTH. 


'  Som«thtny  aUtnv^ei,  aomethtn^  doHS." 


Aston  Manor  (Population,  66,769). — ^Mr.  Henry  May's 
report  for  1889  is  very  interesting,  and  his  remarks  on 
the  events  uf  the  year  have  an  exceptionally  practical 
bearing.  In  spite  of  extremes  of  temperature  and  severe 
epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  the  year  was 
favourable  to  health,  and  the  death-rate  varied  bat  little 
from  those  of  the  two  preceding  years,  both  of  which  were 
characterized  as  healthy.  The  increase  of  0-8  per  1,000 
shown  upon  the  rate  of  1888  is  accounted  for  by  deaths 
from  whooping-cough  and  diarrhoea,  diseases  which  are  as 
yet  little  amenable  to  control  by  a  sanitary  authority. 
,  Mr.  May  speaks  most  favourably  of  the  in- 

Sfl^ttM.       fl^ence  ol  the  hospital  in  checking  the  spread 
of  scarlet  fever,  though  the  resources  of  thf 
Popularity      building  were  at  one  time  severely  taxed.  The 
of  hospitals,   increasing  popularity  of  hospital  isolation,  in- 
dependently of  the  insuflSciency  of  the  present 
building  to  cope  with  the  recent  epidemic,  has  shown  the 
need  of  enlarged  accommodation  for  future  requirements ; 
and  in  view  of  the  fuller  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
cases  which  will  follow  the  recent  adoption  of  compulsory 
notification  in  the  district,  it  has  been  wisely  decided  to 
erect  another  pavilion  to  accommodate  twelve  adult  cases. 
The    year's   experience  of  measles  shoved 
^?*^lf   1      *^**  *^®  reported   cases   were   closely  con- 
an   sc  00  B.   jj^Q^g^  ^^jj  ^YiTQQ  or  four  public  elementary 
schools.     There   was    less    than    the   usual   number  of 
scattered  cases  of  typhoid  fever.     Owing  to  the  com- 
paratively modern  character  of  this  district,   it  contaiBJ" 
as  yet  but  very  few  old  dilapidated  dwellings. 
Dwellings,      and  hence  no  need  has  arisen  for  the  health 
officer  to  report  under  the  Artisans'  Dwell- 
ings Acts  that  any  houses  are  in  a  state  dangerous  to 
health  and  unfit  for  human  habitation, ;with  a  view  to 
their  demolition.     As  a  result  of  the  great 
OveiMJiowd-  abundance  of  small  houses  for  the  working 
^^'  classes,  cases  of  over-crowding  arc  very  rare, 

and  in  these  respects  this  district  is  extremely  fortunate. 
The  sanitary  defects  of  the  dwellings  are  very  nomerou" 
and  very  various,  and  would  soon,  if  neglected,  render 
the  houses  unfit  for  habitation ;  but  they  are  of  a  claims 
which  have  hitherto  been,  and  are  still,  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  under  the  Nuisance  Clauses   of  the  Pnblic 
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Health  Act.  Good  work  has  been  done  in 
the  gradual  adoption  of  the  water-closet 
system  in  new  dwellings  of  late  years,  and 
thousands  of  old  middens  have  been  altered 
under  notices.  Mr.  May  submits  plans  of  a 
model  automatic  flushing-closet  which  has 
been  applied  to  a  new  block  of  houses  and  has  worked 
welL  The  arrangement  consists  in  erecting  the  closet 
seat  over  the  drain,  which  has  a  depression  holding  water 
to  receive  the  excrement,  and  forms  a  trap.  It  is  flushed 
by  the  ordinary  drainage,  supplemented  by  an  automatic 
flushing  cistern  supplied  from  the  public  service. 

Bakton  Regis  Rural  (Population,  12,040). — Although 

reporting  an  increase  in  the  death-rate  during  1889,  Dr. 

Edward  Grossman  sees  no  reason  for  dissatisfaction  with 

the  sanitary  condition  of  his  district.     He  explains  that 

the    excessive  mortality  was  caused  by  those  diseases 

least  under  control,  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  croup. 

A  regrettable  feature  of  the  returns  is  the 

mOTtjSty       ^*^«®  number  of  deaths  of  children  under  five 

years  of  age.     The  report  treats  of  various 

nuisances  dealt  with,  and  many  improvements  made  in 

the  water  supply,  and  it  discusses  at  some  length  the 

bearing   of  the  provisions  of  the  Infectious 

SoSfitio?.   ^^»8<^*8e  (Notification)  Act  in  relation  to  the 

needs  of  the  district.     Dr.  Grossman  thinks 

it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  official  certificate 

^^m^^      supplied  to  medical  men  under  this  Act  does 

certificate!^    not  provide  for  the  age  of  the  patient  being 

mentioned.     This  is  a  serious  omission,   and 

one  which  we  hope  that  the  central  authority  will  see 

their   way  to  rectifying  before  long.     In  a  short  time 

there  will  be  a  mass  of  information  accumulated  through- 

•  out  the  country  as  to  the  prevalence  and  localization  of 

certain  diseases,  but  without  information  as  to  the  age 

distribution  of  the  cases  the  statistics  will  have  lost  part 

of  their  great  value. 

Ghbltenham  (Population,  47,200). — Mr.  Sampson 
Roch  discusses  many  little  points  of  interest  in  his  annual 
report  for  1889,  his  aim  being  chiefly  to  bring  about  such 
improvements  as  shall  enhance  the  attractions  of  the 
town  as  a  health  resort.  The  sanitation  of  schools  and 
of  cottage  property,  the  removal  of  refuse  from  ash-bins, 
Ac,  are  some  of  the  subjects  he  refers  to,  suggesting 
various  amendments  ;  while  he  pleads  for  additional 
officers  in  order  to  maintain  a  more  perfect  supervision 
of  the  district.  The  adoption  of  the  Gor- 
poration  water  supply  is  an  improvement 
which  progresses  steadily.  Of  twenty-three 
cases  of  enteric  fever,  fourteen  were  traced  to  polluted 
well-water,  and  the  landlords  were  in  each  case  called 
upon  to  remedy  the  evil.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
houses  had  the  Gorporation  supply  laid  on  during  the 
year  at  the  instigation  of  the  sanitary  authority,  which, 
added  to  the  number  (416)  in  1888,  gives  a  totsJ  of  651 
houses  using  the  public  supply.  Mr.  Roch  reiterates 
his  arguments  as  to  the  advantages  of  cone- 
bearing  trees  over  the  deciduous  ones,  and 
urges  that  wherever  the  existing  trees 
become  overgrown  or  damaged  by  age  or  other  causes, 
they  should  be  replaced  by  some  of  the  coniferas.  A  very 
important  question  is  that  of  making  some 
d^hthSia'  provision  for  the  isolation  of  diphtheria 
aipni  ena.  patj^nts,  the  wards  of  the  Delancy  Hospital 
having  been  closed  against  them.  The  health  officer 
fully  approves  this  decision,  he  being  of 
Diphtheria  opinion  that  the  two  diseases,  diphtheria 
Jsverf*^  *  and  scarlatina,  should  never  be  brought  into 
contact,  or  associated,  but  he  suggests  alter- 
native schemes  for  the  consideration  of  the  authority  by 
which  some  portion  of  the  small-pox  hospital,  now  long 
empty,  should  be  brought  into  requisition,  and  thus 
rendered  of  greater  service  to  the  public.  The  number 
of  deaths  during  1889  was  783,  or  a  death-rate  of  15*52 
;per  1,000.  The  death-rate  from  the  seven  principal  zy- 
motic diseases  wa«  0*46  per  1,000. 

Harwich  (Population,   9,284). — The  dangers  arisiqg 
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from  the  use   of  private  wells  of  doubtful  purity  are 
exemplified     in     Dr.    W.    W.    Hardwicke's 
Y^^^^'     annual   report  for   1889.      An    epidemic    of 
•™"    '         typhoid   fever  was  traced  directly  to   con- 
taminated drinking   water,  and  2  deaths  ensued.     The 
borough  possesses   a  good  water  supply,   but,   as   the 
medical  officer  of  health  justly  points  oat,  it  cannot  be 
of  any  benefit  unless  laid  on  for  the  use  of  tenants.     He 
therefore  urges  the  closing  of  all  doubtful  private  wells, 
and  the   substitution   of    the    company's    supply.      Dr. 
Hardwicke  also  calls  attention  to  the  need 
«SIh'  ^^^      '°'  increased  and  improved  ventilation  of  the 
'^^^^^^^  sewers,  and  urges  the  abolition  of  unwhole- 

some privies.  The  death-rate  for  the  year  showed  a 
marked  increase.  In  1888  it  was  10 '7  per  1,000, 
whereas  in  1889  it  was  13-6  per  1,000.  The  mean  rate 
for  the  previous  seven  years  was  12*0  per  1,000.  During 
last  year  there  were  no  deaths  recorded  from  small-pox, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  or  diphtheria. 

KErNSHAM    Rural   (Population,    28,438). — Mr.   John 
G.  Heaven  is  not  able  to  report  any  material  improve- 
ments in  his  district  during  1889,  though  several  impor- 
tant points  have    been  under  consideration,  and    some 
matters  are  already  in  progress.     He  considers  that  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  district  is  by  no  means  satis- 
factory, and  very  sweeping  reforms    would  seem  to  be 
necessary    to   bring   about    an    amendment. 
Sewerapfe.       There  is  urgent  need  of  a  proper  system  of 
sewerage  and  drainage  for  the  more  popu- 
lous localities,  with  the  substitution  of  some  form  of  dry 
closet  for  the  existing  cesspit  privies  in  the  rural  parts. 
Some   better  method  of  disposing  of  house  refuse  and 
manure  is   also    desirable.      Some  advance 
^**^  was  made  in  the  provision  of  water  supply 

siippiy-  ^Q  various  parts  of  the  district,  and   steps 

have  been  taken  to  deal  with  infected  bedding  by 
ordering  one  of  Messrs.  Goddard  &  Massey's  portable 
steam  disinfectors.  There  is,  however,  no 
^^£d*^  infectious  hospital  accommodation,  and  it 
^         ■  must  therefore  be  considered  fortunate  that 

no  serious  epidemic  of  any  kind  occurred  during  the 
year.  There  were  18  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  mostly 
scattered  over  the  district,  but  too  frequently  they  were 
associated  with  conditions  favourable  to  the  spread  of 
that  disease.  The  death-rate  for  the  year  was  16*3 
per  1,000.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rural  sanitary 
authority  will  give  to  Mr.  Heaven's  report  the  con- 
sideration which  it  deserves,  and  that  the  care  which  he 
has  evidently  taken  in  its  preparation  will  not  have  been 
thrown  away. 

Stboud  Urban  and  Rural  ^Population,  9,680,  and 
28,341). — The  improvements  which  are  gradually  being 
effected  in  these  districts  have  not  been  without  good 
results,  and  have  decidedly  influenced  the 
d^Th*"^  public  health.  This  is  shown  by  the  de- 
©t^  '™  •  creasing  death-rates,  which  during  the  three 
quinquennial  periods  of  Mr.  Thomas  Partridge's  ex- 
perience of  these  districts  have  moved  steadily  downwards 
from  21 '5  (urban)  and  18*2  (rural)  in  the  first  period,  to 
16-4  (urban)  and  15*8  (rural)  in  the  last.  The  in- 
fantile and  zymotic  death-rates  have  also  diminished, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent.  Both  in  1888  and  in 
1889  the  rates  were  extremely  favourable,  13  and  13'4 
in  the  town,  and  15-4  and  13*7  in  the  country  district. 
There  are  many  directions  in  which  work  is  still  needed, 
and  Mr.  Partridge  persistently  brings  them  under  the 
notice  of  his  authorities.  He  specially  urges  the  need  of 
means  of  isolation  for  first  cases  of  infectious  diseases, 
and  some  system  of  notification,  and  remarks  that 
several  cases  have  occurred  on  business  premises  where 
articles  liable  to  retain  infection  were  ex- 
Drainage,  posed  for  sale  to  the  public.  The  drainage 
Water.  of  the   town    is    defective,   and    the    water 

supply,  though  pure,  not  quite  adequate  to 
the  public  need. 

Torquay  (Population,  25,000). — The  sanitary  history 
of  Torquay  during  1889  practically  amounts  to  twelve 
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months*  working  of  the  clause  in  the  Tor- 
S^notifica-  ^^*y  Harbour  Act  requiring  the  compulsory 
tiou.  notification  of  infectious  diseases.     Mr.  Paul 

Q.  Karkeek*8  experience  convinces  liim  of 
the  great  value  of  this  instrument  in  the  struggle 
between  sanitation  and  disease.  Many  times  during  the 
year  was  there  occasion  for  thankfulness  for  the  early 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  disease  obtained  by  this 
measure,  for  in  several  instances  the  patient,  within  two 
hours,  was  on  the  road  to  the  sanitorium,  with  the  result 
that  no  more  cases  arose  in  the  particular  houses. 
Altogether,  47  notifications  were  made — 14  of  enteric 
fever,  and  33  of  scarlatina.  Of  370  total  deaths,  only  8 
were  from  preventible  diseases,  or  a  rate  of  '32  per  1,000 
inhabitants,  so  that  Torquay  can  continue  to  claim  the 
reputation  of  having  the  lowest  zymotic  death-rate  of 
any  seaside  health  resort  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Karkeek 
is  well  satisfied  with  the  general  sanitary  condition  of 

the  town.  Some  cases  of  enteric  fever 
I^j^ps  of  served  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  wells  in  a 
wells.  town  permeated  by  drains.     The  cases  were 

traced  to  polluted  water  from  a  well  hitherto 
celebrated  for  its  coolness,  brightness,  and  freshness.  It 
had  been  used  for  years,  and  was  preferred  to  the  town 
supply  for  drinking  purposes.  A  drain  in  its  vicinity, 
however,  becoming  choked,  an  overflow  of  sewage  took 
place  into  it,  and  four  eases  of  fever  resulted.  The  well 
was  accordingly  closed. 

Walsall  (Population,  68,867). — There  is  very  little 
matter  for  comment  in  Dr.  Scott  Wilson's  report  for 
1889,  but  he  gives  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  borough,  and  makes  some 
practical  suggestions  for  further  improvement.  A  slight 
increase  in  the  mortality  during  the  year  is  reported, 
the  rate  being  19-3  per  1,000  in  1889  as  compared  with 

18-2  per  1,000  in  1888.  This  morease  was 
IMarrhcBa.      caused  by  an  excess  of  deaths  from  diarrhoea 

in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  and  by  an 
exceptional  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  The  zN-motic  rate  was,  however,  very  low  for 
Walsall,  only  2-'7  per  1,000. 


ILLUSTRATED  SANITARY  PATENTS. 


2,637.  (1889.)  A  New  Disinfectant  and  Deo- 
dorizer. Alfred  John  Shilton,  Reading,  Berks. 
[4d.] 

The  invention  consists  of  a  preparation  of  iodine  in 
solution.  The  iodine  is  dissolved  by  means  of  an  alkaline 
iodide  (or  any  soluble  iodide)  in  water.  A  solution  can 
thus  be  made  of  any  required  strength,  and  will  be 
extremely  powerful  both  as  a  disinfectant  and  deodorizer. 
Other  salts  will  increase  the  solubility  of  iodine,  and  may 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  fluid. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  ingredients  are  mixed  is 
as  follows : — 

1  oz.  iodine. 

2  ,,     potassium  iodide. 
1  gallon  water. 

The  other  salts  referred  to  are  soluble  chlorides  and 
bromides,  particularly  those  of  the  alkaline  metals  and 
ammonia. 

Claim. — The  use  of  iodine  dissolved  in  a  soluble  iodide 
for  disinfecting  and  analogous  purposes. 

2,868.  (1889.)  A  Portable  Bath  chieplt  applica- 
ble FOR  Medical  Purposes.  Josiah  Webber,  Tra- 
falgar Lodge,  George  Place,  Hyde  Vale,  Greenwich,  S.W. 

[Is.  Id.] 

The  subject  of  this  invention  is  a  portable  bath  by 
means  of  which  hot  and  cold  air,  hot  and  cold  water, 
electricity,  oxygen  ozone,  medicated  vapours,  &c.,  may  be 
adminiBtored  under  entirely  new  conditions,  including 
special  arrangements  for  medical  supervision  and  control. 

It  consists  of  ft  dhnmbor  composed  of  wood,  metal,  or 


other  suitable  material  constructed  with  double  walls  for 
the  passage  of  the  heated  air.  There  is  a  cistern  in  the 
canopy  by  means  of  which  hot  or  cold  water  mav  bo 
applied  while  the  bather  is  surrounded  by  the  heated  air. 
There  is  an  arrangement  for  the  application  of  heat  and 
cold  to  the  spinal  centres  with  a  special  apparatus  for 
local  treatment  to  the  eye,  throat,  or  ear. 

The  lower  part  of  the  bath  consists  of  two  chambers, 
one  for  airing  linen,  and  the  other  for  the  treatment  of 
infected  clothing.  The  furnace  is  heated  by  gas,  oil,  or 
spirit. 

For  the  hot-air  supply  a  furnace  or  heating  chamber 
is  constructed  at  one  end  of  the  bath,  through  which 
fresh  air,  after  being  purified  by  passing  it  through  per- 
forated zinc  trays  filled  one  with  wool  and  the  other  with 
charcoal,  becomes  heated  to  an  unusually  high  tempera- 
ture, and  is  then  projected  on  to  the  body  of  the  bather. 
The  hot  air  is  then  drawn  off  through  the  spaces  between 
the  hollow  walls  of  the  bath  casing,  and  carried  to  the 
furnace  direct  where  it  mingles  with  the  products  of 
combustion,  and  is  discharged  by  the  same  flue. 

Attached  to  the  heating  are  appliances  for  the  reception 
of  chemicals  for  the  generation  of  medicated  vapours  of 
oxygen  or  other  gases,  so  that  while  the  body  is 
enveloped  in  a  medicated  atmosphere  for  external  treat- 
ment, a  differently  charged  atmosphere  for  internal  treat- 
nlent  may  at  the  same  time  be  administered  through  the 
organs  of  respiration. 

Gold  air  is  applied  by  means  of  pipes  running  through 
an  ice  chamber,  its  application  to  the  bather  being  under 
control.  And  electricity  is  applied  in  the  usual  way,  but 
under  more  favourable  conditions. 


The  figure  represents  a  section  through  the  apparatus, 
and  for  the  detailed  action  of  the  various  parts  we  mast 
refer  the  reader  to  the  specification  quoted  above. 

5,790.  (1889.)  An  Ibcprovbmbitt  in  Drain-pipk 
.ToiKTS.  William  Samuel  Emdbn,  10,  Beaufort 
Buildings,  Strand.     [6d.] 

This  invention  relates  to  the  joining  of  earthenware 
pipes  and  the  like,  such  as  are  used  for  drainage  and 
similar  purposes.  And  its  object  is  to  protect  from  dis- 
integration the  cement  which  is  placed  between  the 
spigot  and  socket.  In  the  ordinary  form  of  joint  the 
cement  remains  exposed  over  its  whole  annular  area  at 
the  mouth  of  the  socket,  and  is  thus  exposed  to  destruc- 
tive agents  from  without.  In  order  to  obviate  this 
objection  the  socket  is  made,  according  to  this  invention^ 
with  an  inwardly  projecting  lip  at  its  mouth,  which  lip 
nearly  fits  the  outer  periphery  of  the  inserted  pipe — or  m 
collar  is  formed  on  the  spigot  end  of  the  pipe  which 
nearly  fits  the  internal  periphery  of  the  socket  at  ii> 
mouth — thus  practically  closing  the  mouth  of  the  annular 
space  which  contains  the  cement,  as  shown  in  the  figar«. 
which  is  an  example  of  the  lip  placed  on  the  socket. 

In  order  to  make  the  joint,  a  hole  is  formed  in  tho 
socket,  and  a  blade  is  inserted  in  the  same,  dividing  it 
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into  two  halyes  ;  into  one  half  liquid  coment  is  poured, 
and  the  air  within  the  socket  passes  around,  and  escapes 
on  the  other  side  of  the  blade  until  the  cement  has  come 


around  to  the  blade  from  the  other  side — the  blade  is  then 
withdrawn  and  the  joint  complete.  There  are  some  slight 
variations  and  modifications  of  this  inyention,  and  it  is 
capable  of  application  to  any  other  forms  of  pipe  jointing 
other  than  drain-pipes. 

CIcUm,  —The  inwardly  projecting  lip  on  the  socket  or 
spigot  for  the  purpose  of  nearly  closing  the  annular  space 
tts  described  and  illustrated  in  the  specification  quoted 
aboye. 

6,835.  (1889.)  Impbotbments  in  Flushing  Ap- 
paratus OF  Watbb-Closets.  John  Shanks,  Tubal 
Foundry,  Barrhead,  Renfrew,  N.B.     [8d.] 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  improve  the  construc- 
tion and  action  of  flushing  apparatus,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
more  reliable  supply  of  water  and  a  better  scouring  action 
in  the  closet  basin. 


The  cistern,  as  shown  in  the  fig.,  is  made  with  a  well 
or  depressed  part  down  into  which  the  syphonal  parts 
extend.  A  horizontal  partition  forms  the  lower  part  into 
a  shallow  compartment,  and  upon  this  partition  is  fixed  a 
central  pipe  with  its  bottom  end  projecting  down  below 
tho  partition,  and  with  its  upper  end,  wUoh  is  funnel- 
shaped,  extending  to  a  height  above  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  cistern  when  full.  The  top  of  the  pipe  from  the 
cistern  to  the  w.c.  projects  up  into  the  well  compartment, 
its  top  edge  being  a  little  higher  than  the  bottom  edge  of 
the  central  syphon-pipe. 

The  well  compartment  thus  acts  as  a  water-trap,  and 
its  area  is  so  much  in  excess  of  that  of  the  down-let  pipe 
that  the  syphon  action  cannot  clear  it  out,  but  always 
leaves  enough  water  to  seal  the  bottom  of  the  central 
pipe. 

The  syphon-pipe  is  covered  by  a  stationary  bell  or  in- 
verted cup,  witH  openings  at  its  bottom  so  that  the  water 
of  the  cistern  can  pass  freely  between  it  and  the  syphon- 
pipe  when  the  syphon  action  takes  place. 

Covering  the  stationary  bell  there  is  an  outer  movable 
bell  which  is  raised  be  means  of  a  forked  lever  acting  on 
pins  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bell ;  when  the  closet  handle 
is  drawn  this  outer  bell  having  its  sides  internally  a  very 
little  larger  than  the  outside  of  the  stationary  bell. 

In  the  top  of  the  inner  stationary  bell  there  is  an  air 
valve  which  op«ns  upwards  when  the  outer  bell  is  raised. 


this  movement  of  the  outer  bell  drawing  the  air  through 
the  valve  from  the  inner  bell  and  thereby  causing  the 
water  to  rise  in  the  inner  bell  and  start  the  syphonal 
action. 

Greater  scouring  action  and  flush  is  provided  to  the 
closet  pan  by  means  of  a  pocket  or  chamber  placed  con- 
tiguous to  the  pan.  The  pocket  extends  from  the  supply 
nozzle  up  to  the  top  of  tho  closet  basin,  and  there  com- 
municates with  a  fan  or  spreader,  or  continuous  open 
bottom  rim.  The  main  scouring  action  takes  place  through 
a  horizontal  slit  or  row  of  holes  formed  through  the  basin 
shell  directly  in  front  of  the  supply  nozzle. 

Some  slight  variations  of  this  design  we  have  not  space 
to  particularly  describe. 

Claim. — The  construction  of  the  cistern  and  the  method 
of  supplying  the  water  to  the  closet  basin,  as  described  in 
the  specification  above  quoted. 

19,900.  (1889.)  Improybiibnts  in  or  rblatino  to 
Dby  Closets.  William  Phillips  Thompson,  F.C.S., 
M.I.M.E.,  823,  High  Holbom,  E.C.     [6d.] 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  dry  closets 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  figure  represents  a  longi- 
tudinal vertical  section  of  the  Smead  dry  closet.     In  this 
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D  indicates  the  vault  of  the  dry  closet  with  seats  over  it 
in  the  usual  manner.  A  is  the  foul-air  room,  and  I  the 
vent-flue,  the  air  being  drawn  through  the  vault  and 
out  through  the  vent-flue,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows. 

As  these  closets  wore  heretofore  constructed  and  used 
the  fsBcal  matter  was  deposited  in  the  vault  D,  where  it 
was  desiccated  by  the  air  drawn  through  the  vault ;  the 
dried  residue  of  such  matter  being  burned  in  the  vault  or 
removed  and  carried  away  as  might  be  preferred ;  the 
usual  practice  at  the  present  day  being  to  bum  it  in  the 
vault. 

The  present  invention  consists  in  combining  with  a  dry 
closet  of  the  kind  above-mentioned  means  for  either 
washing  away  the  deposits  at  frequent  intervals,  or  for 
washing  it  out  at  the  end  of  the  season,  or  from  time  to 
time  as  may  be  preferred.  To  enable  this  to  be  done  the 
dry  closet  is  constructed  in  the  usual  way,  except  that 
instead  of  an  absorbent  transverse  partition  or  floor  for 
the  reception  of  the  deposits  in  the  vault,  a  tight  partition 
or  floor  R  is  now  provided  which  is  set  inclined  ais  shown, 
and  has  its  lower  end  connected  with  a  pipe  S  leading  to 
a  sewer,  and  which  pipe  is  provided  with  a  suitable  run- 
ning trap  T,  as  shown. 

The  floor  R  may  bo  made  of  any  suitable  material ;  and 
it  preferably  inclines  towards  the  direction  in  which  the 
air  enters,  so  that  the  air  may  be  brought  more  directly 
in  contact  with  the  deposit  on  the  floor. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  vault  D  at  a  point  just  over 
the  upper  end  of  the  inclined  floor  is  placed  a  tilting  pan 
or  receptacle  P,  which  is  constructed  so  as  to  act  auto- 
matically at  any  desired  periods,  or  any  ordinary  form  of 
flushing  tank  may  be  used,  the  object  always  being  to 
automatically  empty  its  contents  upon  the  inclined  floor 
and  thereby  wash  the  deposits  into  the  sewer  pipe  S.  Or 
such  flushing  arrangement  may  be  under  the  control  of 
the  janitor  or  person  in  charge  of  the  closets. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  main  feature 
of  this  style  of  dry  closet,  which  is  the  large  and  con- 
tinuous current  of  air  through  the  vault,  is  not  to  be 
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diepenBed  with,  but  will  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
flushing  arrangement  described  above. 

Claim, — The  system  of  flushing  dry  closets  with  water, 
as  described  in  the  specification  quoted,  with  the  various 
features  described  and  illustrated  therein. 


LIST  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS 

RELATING  TO  SANITATION. 
From  Mabch  4  to  March   27,   1890. 

[Thi$  List  is  specially  compiled  for  the  Sanitary  Record 
by  Messrs.  Bayner  if  Cassell^  Patent  Agents,  ay, 
Chancery  Lane,  Holbom,  from  whom  all  further 
information  relating  to  Patents  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation, gratuitously.'] 

Maroh  4.— No.  3,418.  John  Dean,  8»  Quality  Court,  London. 
Imnrovements  in  aud  connected  with  water-olosets. 

No.  3,431.  William  Henbt  Swinolkb,  Cobden  Buildings, 
Cori)oration  Street,  Birmingham.  An  imi)roved  combined  dust 
pan  and  cinder  sifter. 

No.  3,45a.  HsNRT  Harris  Lake,  45,  Soathamptou  Buildings, 
I^ndou.  Improvements  relating  to  rolls  of  paper  for  t.oiIet  and 
other  ptiri)08es.    (Seth  Wheeler,  United  States.) 

Maroh  6.— No.  3^03.  Miles  Wiluahs,  86,  Queen's  Boad, 
Bootle,  Liverpool,  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  soft 
soaj). 

No.  3,540.  William  EnwARD  Taylor,  97,  Newgate  Street, 
London.  An  automatic  apparatus  for  softening  and  filtering 
water. 

No.  3,593.  Charles  Darrah,  8,  Quality  Court,  London.  Im- 
provements in  water  w&ste  preventing  cisterns  for  supplying 
water-closets,  urinals,  and  for  other  analogous  purposes. 

Maxoh  6.— No.  3,600.  Gustav  Friester,  $23,  High  Holbom. 
Improved  apparatus  for  flushing  sewers  and  the  Uke. 

No.  3,639.  Charles  Darrah,  8,  Quality  Court,  London.  Im- 
provements in  or  applicable  to  pedestal  water-closets. 

Maxoh  8.— No.  3,123.  Wilhelm  Wittorf,  45,  Southampton 
Buildings,  London.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  flushing 
apparatus  for  water-closets. 

No.  3,734.  Oscar  Elphick,  34,  Southampton  Buildings,  Lon- 
don. Luprovements  in  water-closets,  suitable  for  railway 
carriages. 

March  11.— No.  3,795.  Wilhelm  Schulthbss,  New  Bridge 
Street,  Strangeways,  Manchester.    Improved  corset. 

[Date  applied  for  under  Patents  Act,  1883,  sect.  103.     Sep- 
tember 13,  1869,  l>®ing  date  of  application  In  Switzerland.! 
No.  3,807.    Richard  Whitakkr,  33,  Frovidence  Street,  SudeH 
Street,  BochdaJe  Boad,  Ifanchester.     An  improved  "clothes 
washer." 

Maroh  19.— No.  3,890.  Charles  Frederick  Courtket  and 
Frederick  Youho  Bobinson,  19,  Southampton  Buildings.  New 
or  improved  means  for  washing  clothes  and  like  articles. 

Maroh  15.— No.  4,080.  James  Archer,  6,  Bank  Street, 
Manchester.  Improvements  in  apparatus  from  which  the  con- 
tents are  discharged  at  stated  periods  for  rinsing  or  flushing 
purposes,  partly  applicable  to  other  flushing  apparatus. 

No.  4,083.  Oeoroe  Lawrence  and  Arthur  Cowfer  Batnard, 
t8,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand.  Improvements  in  aud  relating 
to  coverings  for  closet  seats. 

Maroh  17.— No.  4,151.  Frank  Fullen  C^ndt,  7,  Staple 
Inn,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  materials 
for  use  in  the  purification  and  clarification  and  discolouration  of 
water  and  sewage  and  other  liquids,  aud  for  other  uses. 

Maroh  19.— No.  4,3^3.  James  Duckbtt  k  Alfred  Duckett, 
8,  Quality  Court,  London.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
water-closets. 


Maroh  99.— No.  4.487 
street,  Birmingham.-  Lnpi 
rods  for  drain  cleaning  apparatus,  and  for  like  purposes. 


.      William  Snelgrove,  13,  Temple 
Street,  Birminghani.-  Improvements  in  the  method  of  Jointing 


IXaroh  94.— No.  4,579.    Arthur  James  Harris,  70,  Chanoeiy 
Lane,  Lon'^on.    Improvements  in  drain  and  other  sanitary  pipes. 

Maroh'  97.— No.  4,835.    Bobsrt  Brewster,   31,  Cockspnr 
Street,  London.    Improvements  in  the  treatment  of  sewage. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED.— 1889. 
5.753.  Jaooer  ft  Ors.    Purifying  sewage,  Ac.    6d. 
15,764.  MoKTAauB.    Sanitary  towels.    4d. 
19,638.  Hannah.    Toilet  paper.    4d. 
19,940.  Dixon.    Water  filters.    6d. 

6,819.  jAc<tuEMiN  k  Sbobestan.    Closlug  orifices  in  drain  pipes, 

&c.    8d« 


7,197.  GosLiN.    Flushing  cisterns.    6d. 

8,985.  Embleton.    Ash-pan.    8d. 
30,957.  Haddan  (Mayo),     water-closets.    6d. 

3,868.  Webber.    Portable  bath.    is.  id. 

The  above  Specifications  may  be  had  from  Messrs. 
Rayner  &  Cassell,  Patent  Agents,  87,  Chancery  Lane,  at 
the  prices  quoted. 


LAW    REPORTS. 


WESTERN  CIRCUIT.— March  16th. 
Archibald  v.  Fisher. 
This  cause  was  heard  before  Mr.  Justice  Care  and  a 
special  jury.  Mr.  Thome  appeared  for  the  plaintiff ;  Mr. 
Bucknill,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  J.  Alderson  Foote  for  the  defend- 
ant. The  action  was  brought  by  a  workman  living  in 
a  cottage  at  Tiverton  against  his  landlady  for  damages 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  latter  in  repairing  some 
drains  used  for  taking  off  sewage  from  the  premises.  The 
defendant  owned  certain  cottages,  in  one  of  which  the 
plaintiff  and  his  family  lived.  In  1887  there  had  been  an 
outbreak  of  disease  at  these  cottages,  which  led  to  inves- 
tigations, which  resulted  in  its  being  found  that  the  water 
in  the  well  from  which  the  water  supply  of  the  cottages 
was  derived  was  poisonous,  and  the  well  itself  contami- 
mited  with  sewage.  The  plaintiff's  case  was  that  on  thf.t 
occasion,  although  the  defendant's  agents  had  certain 
repairs  done,  those  repairs  were  insufficient  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  nuisance,  and  that  an  altered  system  of 
drainage  ought  to  have  been  adopted.  In  1888  typhoid 
fever  broke  out  in  the  cottages,  and  the  plaintiff  and  bis 
family  were  seized  with  it ;  one  of  his  children  died  from 
it,  and  he  himself  was  thrown  out  of  work  for  a  consider- 
able time,  being  put  to  expense  for  medical  attendance. 
One  of  the  drains  was  found  choked  up,  and  the  sewage 
going  into  the  well.  The  well  was  condemned  by  the 
borough  medical  officer  and  was  closed,  the  town  water 
being  laid  on  to  the  cottages.  In  short,  the  defendant  did 
everything  she  was  required  to  do  by  the  borough  authori- 
ties. In  the  result  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  with  £50  damages.  .  Judgment  accordingly,  and 
execution  was  stayed  if  £150  was  brought  into  court  snd 
notice  of  appeal  given  within  a  week. 

Water  Rates. 
The  Sevenoaks  Town  Waterworks  Company  brought  an 
action  in  the  county  court  against  a  person  named 
Gillett  for  water  rates  amounting  to  £1  Ss.  4d.  It  was 
stated  that  the  defendant  rented  a  house  under  an  agree- 
ment with  his  landlord  to  pay  a  rental  which  included  the 
water  rates.  His  landlord,  however,  had  become  a  bank- 
rupt. The  judge  (Mr.  Homersham  Cox)  said  it  was  a 
very  important  matter  for  water  companies.  The 
solicitor  for  the  company  (Mr.  Warner)  read  the  Act 
under  which  the  company  was  incorporated,  which  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  rates  were  recoverable  from  the  per- 
son using  the  water.  The  judge  said  it  was  very  hard 
for  the  defendant,  but  the  law  was  clearly  against  him. 
Having  had  a  supply  of  water  he  must  pay  for  it. 
Defendant  said  he  had  already  paid  the  water  rates, 
which  were  included  in  his  rent  to  the  landlord.  The 
judge  thought  the  company  should  not  ask  for  coats. 
Costs  were  then  not  applied  for,  and  the  judge  gave  a 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  company,  without  costs. 

QUEEN'S  BENCH  DIVISION.— Mar.  26. 
(Before  Lord  Coleridge,  and  Lord  Esher.) 

ROBERTS,    APPELLANT — ^RICHARDS,    RB8PONDEKT. 

This  was  an  appeal  on  a  case  stated  by  justices  of 
Merionethshire,  raising  a  question  as  to  a  bye-law  of  a 
local  board  as  to  the  width  of  new  streets.  Richards 
was  charged  by  Roberts,  surveyor  of  the  Dolgelly 
Local  Board,  for  that  he  had  made  a  new  street  there 
without  making  it  at  least  30  feet  in  width,  in  breach 
of  a  bye-law  which  required  it  to  be  so.  It  was  dis- 
puted that  it  was  not  a  new  street,  and  thAt  the  bye- 
law  was  unreasonable.     The  bye-law,  made  and  allowed 
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under  the  Pablic  Health  Act,  1875,  required  that 
every  person  who  shall  lay  out  a  new  street  intended 
for  use  as  a  carriage  road  shall  so  lay  it  out  that  the 
width  shall  be  30  feet  at  least,  and  that  every  one  who 
shall  construct  a  new  street  which  shall  exceed  100 
feet  in  length  shall  construct  it  for  use  as  a  carriage 
road.  In  August,  1875,  a  sale  of  land  by  auction  took 
place  at  Dolgelly,  and  houses  were  five  years  afterwards, 
in  1880,  erected  on  some  of  the  lots.  Other  lots  were 
not  then  sold,  but  the  land  was  in  1878  for  the  first 
time  fenced  out  by  hurdles  put  up  by  the  freeholders 
as  temporary  fences  to  show  the  lots,  and  the  fences 
were  up  for  about  two  years,  when  the  owners  took 
them  down.  In  June,  1880,  Richards  purchased  the 
freehold  of  the  land  opposite  those  houses,  except  the 
land  opposite  the  houses  comprising  a  "  back  road " 
7  feet  wide.  There  was  open  land  at  the  time  of  the  bye- 
law  opposite  the  houses  without  wall  or  fence,  but 
Richards  afterwards — ^prior  to  August  1889 — erected  on 
the  land  a  wall  170  feet  long  and  within  7  feet  of  the 
front  wall  of  the  houses  previously  erected,  and 
facing  the  road  in  front  of  the  houses,  thus  reducing 
the  width  of  the  roadway  to  7  feet.  The  roadway  is  not 
a  highway  repairable  by  the  public  at  large.  The 
justices  found  as  a  fact  that  the  erection  put  up  by 
Richards  formed  a  new  street,  and  that  he  was  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  the  bye-law.  They  also  found  and  deter- 
mined, having  regard  to  their  own  knowledge  of  the 
width  of  streets  in  general  in  Dolgelly,  that  the  bye-law 
wan  unreasonable,  and  so  they  dismissed  the  complaint, 
stating  a  case  on  the  question  whether  the  bye-law  was 
reasonable.     The  surveyor  appealed. 

Mr.  Ellis  (with  Mr.  E.  Harrison)  argued  the  case  on 
his  behalf,  and  contended  that  there  was  nothing  to  show 
the  bye-law  unreasonable,  and  that  it  was  a  case  of  a 
•*  new  street "  100  feet  in  length  within  the  bye-law. 

Mr.  Gore  argued  on  the  part  of  Richards,  the  owner, 
that  he  was  not  liable  under  the  bye-law,  first  because 
it  was  unreasonable,  and  next  because  it  was  not  a  new 
stxeot. 

Lord  Coleridge,  in  giving  judgment,  said  no  doubt  it 
was  a  strong  bye-law,  and  one  to  which  objection  might 
not  unreasonably  be  made,  and  perhaps  in  particular 
cases  it  might  be  unnecessary,  and  included  particulars 
which  might  have  been  excluded,  and,  indeed,  he 
rather  thought  it  was  so.  But  the  question  wai  whether 
it  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  invalid  and  illegal.  It 
was  not  a  question  whether  the  judges  would  have  made 
such  a  bye-law  and  in  such  terms,  but  whether  or  not  it 
was  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  illegal.  These  bye-laws 
wore  made  by  the  local  board,  an  elective  body,  and 
were  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  it 
must  be  something  strong  to  induce  the  court  to  hold 
that  a  bye-law  so  made  and  so  allowed  was  unreasonable 
and  illegal.  He  could  not  hold  that  it  was  so  in  this 
case,  and  therefore,  as  the  case  appeared  to  come  within 
it,  the  decision  of  the  justices  was  wrong. 

Lord  Esher  concurred.  He  thought  it  clear,  he  said, 
that  the  respondent  had  constructed  the  street,  and  that 
it  was  a  **  new  street "  within  the  bye-law.  Then  as  to 
whether  the  bye-law  was  unreasonable  and  illegal,  it 
was  impossible  to  give  a  general  definition  of  what  was 
reasonable  or  unreasonable.  If  a  bye-law  consisted  of 
something  obviously  unnecessary  for  the  object  for  which 
it  was  made,  that  might  be  unreasonable.  But  it  was 
not  so  in  this  case,  and  the  bye-law  was  not  so  much 
out  of  all  measure  as  to  be  unreasonable.  The  great 
point  was  that  a  person  who  made  a  place  into  a  street 
must  lay  out  the  road  in  a  particular  way,  and  that  it  was 
unreasonable  that  the  burden  should  be  cast  upon  him 
without  providing  for  contribution  from  the  person  who 
had  already  built.  But  that  was  not  unreasonable,  for 
why  should  the  man  who  had  done  only  what  he  had  a 
a  right  to  do  be  made  to  pay  for  that  which  the  other 
party  did,  and  which  he  need  not  have  done  unless  he 
liked  ?  The  bye-law  was  not,  therefore,  unreason- 
able. 

Appeal  allowed. 


MIDLAND  OIROUIT.— March  29. 
Shaw  v.  the  Solihull  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
This  case  was  heard  at  Birmingham  before  Mr.  Baron 
Huddleston.  Mr.  Stanbury  Eardley  was  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Young  and  Mr.  Vachell  for  the  defendants. 
It  was  an  action  of  trepass  brought  against  the  sanitary 
authority  for  the  demolition  of  certain  buildings  erected 
by  the  plaintiff,  and  the  question  involved  was  whether 
the  defendants  had  exercised  duly  the  powers  given  to 
them  by  the  Public  Health  Act  and  their  own  bye-laws. 
By  one  of  these  last  it  was  provided  that  the  board 
surveyor  might  call  upon  the  builder  of  any  new  structure 
to  make  good  defective  work.  The  aggrieved  party  might 
within  fourteen  days  appeal  to  the  authority,  who  should 
then  invite  him  by  a  seven  days'  notice  to  appear  beforo 
them  and  show  good  grounds  against  the  order.  The 
authority,  if  they  dismissed  the  appeal,  were  to  communi- 
cate the  result  in  writing  to  the  appellant,  and  then,  if  he 
did  not  comply  with  the  surveyor's  requirements,  the 
authority  might  carry  out  the  work  themselves.  The 
plaintiff  was  engaged  in  building  some  cottages,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  surveyor  used  mortar  of  an  altogether 
improper  kind.  He  was  accordingly  served  with  notice 
to  pull  them  down.  In  answer  he  said  he  was  prepared 
to  defend  his  buildings  before  the  authority,  and  inquired 
when  the  next  meeting  would  be.  He  was  told  that  it 
would  be  in  two  days'  time.  He  accordingly  attended, 
and  his  version  of  the  proceedings  was  that  he  produced 
some  specimens  of  the  mortar  used  by  him,  but  that  the 
members  present  declined  to  look  at  them,  saying  that 
they  were  not  practical  men  and  must  be  guided  by  the 
opinion  of  their  surveyor.  He  then  asked  for  an 
adjournment  in  order  to  produce  evidence,  but  this  was 
refused,  and  he  was  told  that  the  authority  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  his  pulling  down  the 
buildings."^  He  then  left,  and  subsequently  received  a 
notice  in  writing  that  his  appeal  was  dismissed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  on  the  other  side,  his  specimens  of 
mortar  were  passed  round  and  examined ;  he  was  allowed 
to  say  what  he  liked ;  the  surveyor  also  was  heard ;  the 
room  was  then  cleared,  and,  after  deliberation,  the 
authority  informed  him  that  they  supported  the  decision 
of  the  surveyor.  The  plaintiff  not  having  complied  with 
what  was  required  of  him,  the  buildings  were  pulled  down 
by  the  direction  of  the  authority.  This  was  the  trespass 
complained  of.  For  the  plaintiff  two  points  were  made. 
It  was  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  had  no  notice  in 
writing  seven  days  before  the  meeting  in  accordance  with 
the  bye-laws,  and  in  the  second  that  there  had  been  no 
genuine  hearing  of  the  appeal  or  indepenient  exercise  of 
the  judgment  of  the  authority.  As  to  the  first  point,  Mr. 
Baron  Huddleston  held  that  it  was  competent  to  the 
plaintiff  to  waive  the  notice,  and  that  he  had  done  so. 
As  to  the  second  ho  said  that,  if  the  plaintiff's  story  were 
true,  no  doubt  there  had  been  no  hearing  of  the  appeal 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  On  this  point,  however, 
he  believed  the  evidence  of  the  defendants,  and  thought 
that  there  had  been  an  honest  exercise  of  the  discretion 
intrusted  to  them.  Whether  they  were  right  or  wrong 
was  immaterial,  provided  they  had  only  heard  and  deter- 
mined the  appeal.  He  therefore  decided  in  favour  of  the 
defendants. 


Baby  Farming. 
At  the  Liverpool  Assizes,  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  presid- 
ing, in  the  Crown  Court,  William  Pearson,  51,  labourer, 
and  Elizabeth  Pearson,  88,  his  wife,  were  convicted  of 
the  manslaughter  of  May  Oldfield,  at  Birkdsle,  South- 
port,  on  November  16  last.  His  lordship,  addressing 
the  prisoners,  said  they  had  been  convicted  upon  the 
clearest  evidence  of  having  caused  the  death  of  the  child 
May  Oldfield  by  the  grossest  neglect.  They  were 
further  proved  to  have  been  guilty  by  their  own  admis- 
sions oi  seeking  to  involve  in  their  crime  Mrs.  Brade, 
and  they  charged  her  with  having  instigated  them  to  kill 
her  children.  Fortunately  the  law  saved  her  from  being 
involved  in  the  consequences  of  their  statement  against 
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her.  What  they  said  was  no  evidence  against  her,  but  it 
was  fatal  to  them.  They  had  ample  msans  given  to 
them  to  maintain  those  children.  William  Pearson  was 
once  a  respectable  man,  earning  an  honest  living,  but  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  tempted  by  the  money  paid  to  him 
regularly  by  the  mother,  and  to  be  led  into  habits  of 
drinking.  The  consequence  was  the  children  were 
neglected  and  left  without  food  and  without  proper 
treatment,  and  when  they  were  seized  with  illness  he  and 
his  wife  left  them  to  die.  Drunkenness  was  no  excuse  in 
such  a  case,  and  he  must  sentence  each  of  them  to  a 
severe  punishment.  William  Pearson  he  sentenced  to 
several  years'  penal  servitude,  and  Elizabeth  Pearson  to 
five  years*  penal  servitude. 


POLICE    COURT    CASES. 


FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT,  1875. 
At  Marylebone  William  Mack,  of  5,  William  Street, 
Hampstead  Road,  was  fined  £7  with  costs  for  selling 
milk  adulterated  with  18  per  cent,  of  water. — William 
Qilbey,  of  5,  Seaton  Street,  £5  with  costs  for  selling  milk 
deprived  of  the  butter-fat  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent. — 
Albert  Stone,  of  88,  Robert  Street,  for  selling  milk  diluted 
with  7  per  cent,  of  water  and  deficient  in  butter-fat  to  the 
extent  of  28  per  cent.,  was  fined  £7  with  costs. — Charles 
Steeper,  of  47,  Osnaburgh  Street,  was  summoned  for 
selling  butter  mixed  with  foreign  fats  to  the  extent  of  78 
per  cent.  The  defence  was  that  it  was  sold  by  inadver- 
tence.    A  fine  of  £6  with  the  costs  was  inflicted. 

At  Worship  Street,  the  Farmers'  Direct  Supply  Com- 
pany, of  Forrester  Street,  Mile  End,  was  ohainged  on  a 
summons  with  selling,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser, 
milk  from  which  a  large  percentage  of  cream  had  been 
abstracted.     Mr.   Bedford  defended.      The  prosecution 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Lapworth,  sanitary  inspector  of 
Bethnal  Green  parish,  whose  evidence  and  that  of  his 
assistants  showed  that  the  company  vended  milk  about 
the  streets,  and  that  a  sample  of  the  milk,  which  was 
purchased  hi  Cudworth  Street  and  submitted  to  a  public 
analyst,  was  pronounced  to  be  deficient  of  50  per  cent,  of 
its  natural  cream,  **  one-half  of  the  cream  having  been 
abstracted."    Mr.    Bedford  said  there  was  nothing   to 
show  that  the  cream  had  been  abstracted.     He  cross- 
examined  the  witnesses  to  show  that  in  winter  the  cows, 
from  the  difference  of   feeding,  gave  less  cream.     Mr. 
Lapworth  said  the  secret  of   the  matter  was  that  the 
company  purchased  separated  milk,  and,  by  its  mixture 
with  new  milk,  sold  the   whole   as  unskimmed.     The 
magistrate  (Mr.  Montagu  Williams,  Q.C.)  said  that  the 
handbill  before  him,  issued  by  the  defendant  company, 
appealed  to  the  public  not  to  pay  more  than  2^d.  per 
quart  for  their  milk,  because  the  company  would  deliver 
it  to  the  public  pure  as   from  the  cow  **  with  all  its 
cream  *'  at  2^d.  per  quart.     Mr.  Lapworth  said  separated 
milk  was  the  secret  of  it.     Mr.  Williams :  then  the  com- 
pany *'  doth  protest  too  much,  methinks."    Mr.  Burrows, 
dairyman  and  cowkeeper,  said  that  that  morning  he  had 
seen  18  chums  of  milk,  oontainiDg  28  gallons  each,  all 
consigned  to  the  defendant  company  at  Liverpool  Street 
Station,  and  they  were  consigned  as  "separated  milk." 
The  milk  was  sent  from  Norwich,  where  there  was  a 
butter  factory.     Farmers  sent  their  whole  milk  to  the 
factory,  where,  by  a  separator,  the  cream  was  extracted, 
and  the  skim  milk  was  then  forwarded  to  London,  where 
it  had  become  a  common  practice  to  mix  it  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  new  or  unskimmed  milk.     The  mass  was  of 
course  deficient  in  cream.     Mr.  Bedford  called  William 
Brown,  manager  to  the  company,  who  said  the  milk  sold 
was  new  milk,  and  if  deficient  in  cream  it  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  bottom  of  the  can  had  been  reached,  the 
cream  having  been  sold   off  with  the  first  sales.     The 
magistrate  said  that  it  had  been  remarked  that  coal  was 
steeped  in  fraud  from  the  mine  to  the  cellar.    Milk  was 
perhaps  not  quite  as  bad,  but  there  seemed  a  good  deal 
of  trickery  with  it  in  its  progress  from  the  cqw  to  the 


milk  pot.  The  revelations  of  the  milk  trade  could  not 
be  too  widely  known  in  London.  This  was  not  a  bad 
case*  and  the  company  would  be  fined  10s.  and  28.  costs. 

The  Farmers*  Direct  Supply  Association  were  again  sum- 
moned at  Worship  Street,  before  Mr.  Bushby  for  having  on 
March  9  sold  milk  from  which  a  portion  of  the  cream  had 
been  abstracted.  Mr.  Young,  solicitor,  of  Arbour 
Square,  defended.  The  evidence  of  Sanitary  Inspector 
Weston,  Bethnal  Green  parish,  showed  that  on  tb€ 
morning  of  the  day  in  question  he  had  milk  purchased 
from  two  different  trolleys  in  charge  of  men  belonging  to 
the  company  vending  milk  about  the  streets.  The  certi- 
ficate of  the  analyst  showed  that  the  first  sample  had 
been  deprived  of  60  per  cent,  of  its  cream,  and  the  second 
sample  to  the  extent  of  88  per  cent,  of  its  cream,  being 
also  adulterated  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  with  water. 
Mr.  Weston  reminded  the  Court  that  this  company  bad 
recently  appeared  before  Mr.  Williams,  when  it  wa* 
shown  that  they  purchased  * '  separated  "  milk— that  ii. 
milk  had  been  deprived  of  all  its  cream  by  maohinery- 
from  a  Norwich  butter  factory,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
this  was  the  article  vended  after  a  quantity  of  new  milk 
had  been  added,  though  the  mass  was,  of  course,  below 
milk  standard.  Mr.  Bushby  said  there  was  no  defence  io 
the  matter,  and  the  sanitary  inspector  by  his  proceedings 
was  acting  in  accordance  with  his  duty.  He  fined  the 
company  on  the  first  summons  £15  and  costs,  on  the 
second  summons  £5  and  costs,  and  on  the  third  sommooi 
£2  and  costs— £22  6s. 

Ad'Jltbbated  Milk  at  thb  Foundling  Hospital. 

John  Lane,  of  the  Manor  Farm,  Highgate,  was  snm- 
moned  at  Clerkenwell  Police  Court  for  selling  milk  witli 
16  per  cent,  of  added  water.  From  the  evidence  it 
appeared  that  the  defendant  was  milk  contractor  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  where  he  served  58  gallons  per  day, 
at  8}d.  per  gallon.  The  milk  was  tested  daily  bj  the 
steward,  with  the  result  that  the  sanitary  inspector  of 
the  district  was  called  upon  to  take  samples  of  the  milk 
for  the  public  analyst,  and  he  certified  the  milk  to  be 
adulterated  to  the  extent  of  16  per  cent,  of  added  water. 
For  the  defence  it  was  stated  that  owing  to  the  larg« 
ntmiber  of  big  contracts  held  by  the  defendant  it  wsj 
necessary  for  him  to  have  milk  from  ether  fanners  ia 
addition  to  the  supply  yielded  by  200  cows  kept  by  the 
defendant  himself.  The  milk  supplied  to  the  hospitAl  on 
the  day  in  question  (January  27)  was  milk  from  another 
farmer.  The  milk  supplied  by  this  farmer  the  defendant 
had  since  had  analysed,  and  it  was  certified  as  genuia*- 
As  a  sample  of  the  alleged  adulterated  milk  bad  oot 
been  left  with  defendant  he  had  not  been  able  to  hare  it 
tested  independently.     Mr.  Bros  fined  the  defendant  ilO. 

Milk  Adulteration. 

Sarah  Barr,  milk  dealer,  of  Cowper  Street,  City  Road. 
for  selling  milk  adulterated  with  water,  was  fined  £10  and 
costs,  having  been  previously  convicted. 

Adulterated  Milk  at  Leeds. 

At  the  Leeds  Town  Hall,  before  Mr.  Bruce,  Williaa 
Dunwell  Goodall,  farmer,  of  Grimes  Dike  Farm,  >Yhin- 
moor,  near  Seacroft,  was  summoned  by  Inspector  Walker 
for  selling  milk  which  upon  analysis  proved  to  be  adulte- 
rated to  the  extent  of  8  per  cent,  of  added  water.  Ij 
was  stated  that  the  man  had  previously  been  convicted 
for  a  like  offence,  and  Mr.  Bruce  inflicted  a  penalty  ot 
£7.  Harriet  Marsden,  of  7,  Foster  Street,  Hunslet,  w*« 
summoned  for  a  like  offence,  the  milk  having  been  pur- 
chased from  the  former  defendant.  Fined  lOs. ,  including 
costs.— John  William  Mann,  grocer  and  milk  dealer,  0' 
48,  Crossgreen  Lane,  Leeds,  was  charged  with  adulte- 
rating milk.  Mr.  Walker,  dairy  inspector,  stated  that  he 
was  supplied  with  a  pint  of  milk  by  the  defendant's  wife. 
The  milk  was  afterwards  analysed  and  it  was  discovered 
that  26  per  cent,  of  water  had  been  added  to  the  milk. 
Mr.  Bruce  inflicted  a  fine  of  203.— George  Wilson,  a  milk 
dealer,  of  226,  Jack  Lane,  Hunslet,  was  also  charged  with 
adulterating  milk,  the  analysis  showing  that  U  per  cent, 
of  water  had  beenyadd^y  ^Qi^e^amf^dne  of  208.  wa» 
inflicted.  *^ 
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Milk  and  Water. 

At  Marylebone,  William  Edward  Townsend,  a  farmer, 
liying  at  Water  Stratford,  Backinghamshire,  was  sum- 
moned by  Joseph  Osborne,  an  inspector  of  nuisances  for 
St.  Pancras,  for  selling  milk  adulterated  by  the  admixture 
of  water.  Mr.  Ricketts,  solicitor,  prosecuted,  and  Mr. 
Hammond  Chambers,  barrister,  defended.  Mr.  Ricketts 
said  that  the  defendant  contracted  with  the  West  London 
Dairy  Company  (Limited)  to  supply  them  with  milk. 
Complaints  w^re  made  by  customers  about  the  quality  of 
the  nailk  the  Company  were  sending  out,  and  it  was  found 
that  it  was  adulterated  by  added  water  to  the  extent  of 
from  19  to  21  per  cent.  Accordingly  the  inspector 
attended  at  Euston  Station,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
train  from  Buckinghamshire  he  took  a  sample  of  the 
defendant's  milk,  which  was  submitted  to  the  public 
analyst,  and  his  certificate  showed  that  it  contained  14 
per  cent,  of  added  water.  Eyidence  in  support  of  this 
statement  having  been  given,  for  the  defence  it  was  urged 
that  the  defendant,  although  legally  liable  for  this  offence, 
was  not  morally.  He  had  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Simkoe,  a  neighbouring  farmer,  to  supply  him 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  milk,  which  was  mixed  with 
the  defendant's  milk  and  sent  up  to  London.  After  the 
complaints  were  made  to  him  about  the  quality  of  the 
milk  he  made  inquiries,  and  then  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Simkoe  had  diluted  the  milk  he  sent  him  with  water.  The 
defendant  denied  absolutely  that  he  had  tampered  with 
the  milk  in  any  way.  Mr.  Simkoe  was  called,  and 
acknowledged  that  he  had  adulterated  the  milk  he 
supplied  to  the  defendant.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  the 
defendant  had  been  summoned  his  conscience  pricked  him 
and  he  informed  the  defendant  of  what  he  had  been  doing. 
The  defendant  was  no  party  to  the  water  being  added. 
Mr.  de  Rutzen  said  that  for  a  long  time  past  he  had 
thought  that  people  who  supplied  milk  in  London  were 
very  much  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  see  a  case  like  this  taken  up  in  order  that 
it  might  be  ascertained  were  the  wrong  came  from. 
Simkoe  had  told  them  of  the  rascally  way  in  which  he 
had  acted.  He  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
because  persons  lived  in  London  they  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  milk,  and  that  he  might  just  as  well  supply 
them  with  milk  and  water.  He  should  hold  the  de- 
fendant responsible  and  fine  him  £15,  with  the  costs. 

At  Marylebone,  Shadrack  Hooper,  a  farmer,  of  Witley 
Road  Farm,  Huntsfield,  Bridgwater,  was  fined  £10  with 
costs  for  sending  milk  to  the  Padd^ngton  Station  for  a 
London  firm,  containing  20  per  cent.  less  than  the  usual 
proportion  of  cream. 

AlARGAKINE  ACT  (1877). 
At  the  Leeds  Town  Hall  before  Mr.  Bruce,  Jeremiah 
Smith,  grocer,  of  89,  Airedale  View,  Rodley,  was  charged 
with  exposing  margarine  for  sale  without  the  necessary 
labels.     A  fine  of  10s.  was  inflicted. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT,  1876. 
Obstsuction  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

At  the  Oockermouth  Petty  Sessions,  Joseph  Wilson,  coal 
agent  and  cow-keeper,  of  Kirkgate,Cockermouth,  appeared 
on  a  charge  of  having  obstructed  Dr.  .Tohn  Robertson  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty  as  medical  officer  of  health  for 
the  urban  sanitary  district  of  Cockermouth. 

The  complainant,  Dr.  Roberstson,  in  commencing  his 
evidence,  said : — On  the  14th  March  I  was  passing  the 
defendant's  premises  in  Kirkgate  and  saw  the  door  open.  I 
went  in  to  inspect  the  cow-shed,  with  a  view  to  find  out  its 
sanitary  condition.  I  saw  Wilson  and  the  inspector  when 
I  got  inside  the  byre,  and  went  up  to  where  they  were 
standing.  Wilson  said  to  me,  "  By  whose  permission  do 
you  enter  these  premises  ?  "  I  said  I  was  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  and  that  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  enter 
I  his  premises.  He  next  demanded  to  know  why  I  had  sent 
a  notice  to  him  to  close  his  byre.  I  said  I  had  not  sent 
him  a  notice,  and  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
sending  notices.  All  this  time  ho  was  greatly  agitated, 
and  hiui  his  hands  clenched  in  front  of  my  face.    He  said 


he  had  a  good  mind  'to  pitch  me  out  of  the  premises.  I 
told  him  he  had  better  not.  He  then  got  hold  of  me  by 
the  collar  and  breast  of  my  coat,  and  swung  me  round, 
and,  with  violence,  forcibly  ejected  me  from  the  premises. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Atter,  for  the  defence :  Dr.  Robertson 
said  that  he  had  been  medical  officer  to  the  local  board 
for  eight  or  nine  years.  He  brought  this  matter  before 
the  local  board,  but  they  did  not  take  it  up,  and  he  laid 
the  information  himself.  He  did  not  take  out  a  summons 
for  assault,  though  when  he  laid  the  information  he  told 
the  clerk  he  was  assaulted.  He  knew  what  he  was  com- 
plaining about ;  it  was  that  Wilson  had  obstructed  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  His  hours  of  duty  were 
between  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  even- 
ing. When  he  went  past  the  byre  he  was  going  to  see  a 
patient.  He  had  seen  the  premises  before,  but  he  was  not 
inside  them.  His  desire  to  inspect  the  premises  on  the 
14th  was  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  their  sanitary  condition. 

In  answer  to  further  questions.  Dr.  Robertson  said  that 
he  picked  Mr.  Wilson's  byre  out  because  he  thought  at 
first  that  it  was  a  bam,  and  when  he  saw  that  it  was  a 
byre  he  thought  the  site  was  very  bad,  and  it  would  prove 
injurious  to  the  adjoining  tenants. 

He  would  not  have  taken  any  further  notice  of  this 
affair,  but  he  thought  it  was  placing  him  in  a  very  un- 
dignified position. 

Witness  also  stated  that  he  did  not  tell  the  defendant 
he  had  no  right  whatever  to  take  the  key  away.  He 
might  have  asked  him  why  he  had  taken  away  the  key, 
but  he  was  not  excited  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Robert  Simon  Marsh,  inspector  of  nuisances,  stated  that 
when  he  and  the  defendant  Wilson  were  in  the  byre,  on 
March  14,  Dr.  Robertson  came  in  and  said,  **  How  do 
you  do  ?  "  The  salutation  was  addressed  as  much  to  the 
defendant  as  to  witness,  and  the  defendant  made  use  of  a 
similar  expression.  The  defendant  then  asked  Dr. 
Robertson  what  authority  he  had  in  there,  and  Dr. 
Robertson  said  he  was  the  medical  officer  of  health. 
Defendant  further  asked  why  Dr.  Robertson  had  sent  him 
the  notice,  and  witness  said  he  and  not  the  doctor  had 
sent  the  notice.  Dr.  Robertson  also  said  that  he  did  not 
send  the  notice,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  defendant  told  the  medical  officer  that  if  he  did  not 
mind  what  he  was  doing  he  would'  pitch  him  out.  Dr. 
Robertson  said  the  defendant  had  better  not.  The  de- 
fendant then  got  hold  of  Dr.  Robertson  and  put  him  into 
the  street.  He  got  hold  of  Dr.  Robertson  with  both  hands, 
putting  them  on  the  doctor's  collar  and  neck-tie,  and  in 
running  him  out  he  twisted  him  round. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Bench  said  they  thought  the  de- 
fendant had  made  a  great  mistake  in  acting  as  he  had 
done.  He  should  have  apologized  when  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. Probably  the  obstruction  would  not  have  taken 
place  if  the  defendant  had  been  cooler,  but  the  medical 
officer  had  been  put  out  of  the  byre,  and  they  must  make 
an  example  of  the  defendant  by  way  of  protecting  such 
men  as  the  complainant.  The  defendant  would  have  to 
pay  a  fine  of  208.  and  costs. 

Bad  MsAt. 

Edward  Nelson,  of  52,  Central  Meat  Market,  Smith* 
field,  trading  as  the  British  and  Colonial  Meat  Company, 
at  44,  Chapel  Street,  Clerkenwell,  was  summoned  for 
exposing  for  sale  five  pieces  of  meat  which  were  putrid 
and  unfit  for  human  food.  Mr.  Bros  fined  the  defendant 
£10,  with  28.  costs. 

ExFOSiNQ  Diseased  Meat  fob  Sale. 

At  the  Town  Hall,  Hanley,  before  Messrs.  M.  Huntbach 
(Mayor),  S.  Cole,  and  J.  Lowe,  Thomas  Shemilt,  butcher, 
of  28,  Hill  Street,  Hanley,  was  summoned  for  having,  on 
April  12,  exposed  for  sale  a  quantity  of  pork  which  was 
unfit  for  human  food. 

Mr.  Challinor,  for  the  prosecution,  detailed  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  said  there  were  thirteen  pieces  of  pork  in 
defendant's  shop,  and  if  the  case  were  proved  ne  was 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £260,  or  to  imprisonment  extending 
over  throe  years. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  was,  that  on  the  date 
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named  Dr.  Walker,  medical  officer,  of  health  for  the 
borough,  visited  the  defendant's  shop  and  inspected  some 
pieces  of  meat,  consisting  of  thitieen  pieces  of  pork,  which 
were  exposed  for  sale.  They  were  totally  unfit  for  human 
food  as  dropsical  iluid  was  oozing  from  them.  The  meat, 
which  was  also  very  flabby,  was  seized  and  conveyed 
before  a  magistrate,  who  condemned  it,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  destroyed. 

Dr.  Walker,  in  his  evidence,  stated  that  the  eating  of 
the  meat  by  any  person  would  either  have  caused  boils, 
diarrhcea,  or  fever,  as  the  pig  had  suffered  from  some 
disease. 

Joseph  Brooks,  inspector  of  nuisances,  Mr.  Hodgkins, 
and  Mr.  James  were  the  other  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

The  Mayor  said  the  magistrates  were  determined  as  far 
as  possible  to  prevent  anything  but  sound  meat  being 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  borough.  They  fined  defendant 
408.  and  costs.  His  Worship  advised  defendant  to  be 
very  careful  in  the  future  as  to  the  nature  of  the  animals 
he  dealt  in. 

William  Cooper  and  his  wife,  Eliza,  were  charged  with 
exposing  for  sale  in  the  market  meat  that  was  unsound. 
The  flesh  exposed  in  this  case  was  part  of  the  animal 
referred  to  in  Shemilt's  case.  The  charge  against  Mrs. 
Cooper  was  withdrawn.  William  Cooper  pleaded  guilty 
to  a  technical  offence.     He  was  fined  206.  and  costs. 

Keeping  Cows  without  ▲  Licence. 
At  Wandsworth,  Mr.  Hannay  heard  a  summons  against 
William  Goard,  at  the  instance  of  the  London  County 
Coxmcil,  for  keeping  cows  in  a  shod  at  Streatham  with- 
out a  licence.  Mr.  Roberts,  who  supported  the  sum- 
mons, explained  that  the  magistrates  were  formerly  the 
licensing  authority,  but  this  duty  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Council.  The  defendant  applied  for  a  licence  in 
in  October  last,  but  it  was  refused,  and  in  the  following 
month  Mr.  Ross,  the  inspector,  discovered  that  he  was 
continuing  the  keeping  of  cows.  Mr.  Hannay  inquired 
whether  the  Council  had  power  to  administer  the  oath, 
and  Mr.  Roberts  answered  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Hannay 
thought  it  was  somewhat  strange  that  the  duty  should 
be  transferred  from  the  magistrates,  who  had  the  power 
to  administer  the  oath,  to  the  Council.  Mr.  Roberts 
said  the  Council  was  desirous  of  obtaining  powers  to 
administer  the  oath.  He  pointed  out  that  the  objection 
to  the  keeping  of  the  cows  was  of  a  sanitary  character. 
Mr.  Hannay  said  the  defendant  had  rendered  himself 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £5.  On  that  occasion  he  would 
have  to  pay  a  fine  of  lOs. 

CANAL  BOATS  ACT,  1877. 
A  Canal  Boat  as  a  Dwelling. 
William  Kendall,  of  Branslow,  near  Rugby,  master  of 
the  canal  boat  Charge  of  Warwick,  lying  in  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Docks,  was  summoned  to  the  Qreenwich 
Police  Court  for  a  contravention  of  the  Canal  Boats  Act, 
1877,  for  having  used  the  boat  as  a  dwelling  for  himself, 
wife,  and  five  children,  whilst  it  was  registered  as  a 
dwelling  for  three  persons  and  one  under  12  years  of  age. 
Wm.  Anderson,  an  inspector  of  the  port  of  London, 
deposed  to  inspecting  the  boat,  on  which  he  found  seven 
persons.  The  five  children  were  all  boys.  There  was 
not  much  more  than  half  as  much  room  as  was  neces- 
sary for  those  on  board.  Mr.  Marsham,  on  examining 
the  register,  said  he  thought  the  sexes  of  the  persona 
should  be  mentioned.  It  was  clear  that  the  defendant 
had  two  persons  too  many  on  board  the  boat.  Inspector 
Anderson  said  there  was  a  special  regulation  for  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  except  in  the  case  of  man  and 
wife.    Mr.  Marsham  fined  the  defendant  10s.  and  2s.  costs. 


False  Certificate  of  Death. 
Mr.  R.  Campbell,  sm-geon,  of  88,  Virginia  Row, 
Bethnal  Green,  was  summoned  to  answer  a  charge  of 
having  given  a  false  certificate  as  to  the  birth  of  a 
certain^  child.  In  February  last  the  defendant  was 
called  in  in  his  professional  capacity  of  accoucheur  to 


attend  a  Mrs.  Cousins.  The  child  was  proved  by  Mary 
Ann  Paxey,  a  nurse,  and  by  a  Mrs.  Hodgson  to  have 
been  boi*n  alive,  and  to  have  been  alive  three 
hours  after  its  birth.  It  was  not  stated  vrhen  it 
died,  but  the  circumstances  led  to  a  coroner's  inquiry, 
and  then  the  defendant  gave  a  certificate  that  the 
child  was  stillborn.  Such  certificate  was  sent  in  the 
usual  way  to  the  Registrar  of  Deaths  for  the  district, 
who  found  on  his  books  the  entry  of  the  child  haring 
been  born  alive.  The  nurse  proved  that  the  defendant 
gave  her  the  particulars  to  register  the  birth.  The 
giving  of  the  certificate  of  the  child  as  "stillborn"  was 
thereforo  said  to  be  a  mistake.  The  defendant  was 
ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10  and  £1  Is.  costs. 


PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS  ON  SANI- 
TARY SUBJECTS  PUBLISHED  SINCE 
APRIL  15,  1890. 

(To  he  had  of  Messrs.  P.  S.  Kino  &  Sow,  6,  Kwj 
Street,  Westminster,  S.  W,) 

Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  (England).— General 
Abstracts  for  1889 li 

Sweating  System    Committee.— Index    to    Eridence. 
Part  II 28.  5d. 

Vaccination    Acts.  —  Persons     imprisoned   or  fined, 

1879-89.     Return 3d. 

Bills. 

Beer  Adulteration,     (Quilter) 

Buildings  Sanitary  Registration,  (Dr.  Farquharson) 

Contagious  Diseases  {Animals),     Pleuro-Pneumonia. 
rGovernment) 

Employers     Liability  for     Injuries    to     Workmen. 
(Government)    ....*. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Meat.     (Yerburgh) 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  (Metropolis),    (Jas. 
Stuart)  

Infectious  Disease  Prevention,     (Amended) 

Labourers  Cottages,     (SirE.  Birkbeck)  

Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts  Amend- 
ment.    (Sir  J.  Lubbock) 

Metropolis  Hating  (Ground  Values),     (Montagu)  ... 

Movable  Dwellings.     (Burt)   

Parish  Councils.     (Cobb) 

Poor  Law  Amendment,     (A.  Thomas)  

Public  Health  Acts  Amendment,     (F.  S.  Powell)    ... 

Smoke    Nuisance    Abatement    (Metropolis).     (Lord 
Stratheden)    

Urban  Sanitary  Authorities.     Further  Powers.    (H. 
Fowler) 


Id. 
Id. 

Id. 

2d 
Id. 

2d. 
Id. 
Id. 

Id. 

2d. 

u. 

3d. 
Sd. 

Id. 

2d. 


NEW   INVENTIONS. 


THE    CARBONISED    REFUSE    SYSTEM    OF 
SEWAGE    PURIFICATION, 

Messrs.  Jagger,  Son  &  Turley,  of  9,  East  Parade,  Leedi, 
make  the  following  offer  for  and  on  behalf  cf  the  Rivera 
Purification  Company,  Limited,  to  any  local  authority 
desiring  to  have  their  refuse  and  sewage  taken  off  their 
hands  and  economically  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 
They  state  that  the  company  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  working  the  above-named 
system  of  sewage  purification,  utilization,  and  disposal  0! 
town's  refuse,  and  is  claimed  to  be  the  only  one  that  dea\s 
in  a  satisfactory  and  economical  manner  with  the  two 
most  difficult  problems  that  sanitary  authorities  have  to 
contend  with.  The  company  is  now  prepared  to  make  ft 
contract  with  corporations  on  the  following  lines  ; — 

If  one  acre  of  land  be  provided  for  each  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  town  and  (or)  other  refuse  be  delivered  at 
the  sewage  outfall,  they  will  undertake  to  purify  the 
sewage  and  dispose  of  the  refuse  for  the  sum  of  sixpence 
per  contributing  head  per  annum.  They  will  provide  and 
lay  down  the  necessary  plant  at  their  own  cost,  and  will 
guarantee  to  produce  an  effluent  which  shall  at  all  ttmci 
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be  within  the  standard  of  purity  laid  down  by  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commission  in  their  6th  report,  viz.  that  a 
gallon  of  effluent  shall  not  contain  more  than-- 

0-255  grains  of  organic  nitrogen  in  solution. 
1*4  ,,  ,,         carbon  ,, 

0*7  ,,     dry     ,,         matter  in  suspension. 

-•1  ))       M    mineral      „  „ 

And  further,  the  effluent  not  being  poisoned  with  noxious 
chemicals,  can  be  guaranteed  to  be  capable  of  sustaining 
tish  life. 

The  plant  will  remain  the  property  of  the  company,  and 
the  contract  to  be  in  force  so  long  as  they  efficiently  carry 
out  its  terms  ;  but  should  they  fail  to  do  that,  they  will 
be  under  the  obligation  of  removing  their  plant,  and 
restoring  the  land  to  its  original  condition. 

If  at  any  time  the  corporation  are  desirous  of  doing  the 
work  themselves,  they  may  do  so  by  paying  a  yearly 
royalty,  or  by  purchasing  the  patent  rights  out  and  out, 
and  upon  paying  the  cost  price  of  the  plant  as  shown  by 
the  company's  books. 

It  will  be  seen  that  to  dispose  of  the  town's  refuse  and 
purify  the  sewage  for  6d.  per  head  per  annum,  inclusive 
of  everything,  is  an  exceptionally  low  figure,  and  is  much 
less  than  the  cost  of  efficiently  purifying  the  sewage  alone 
by  any  other  system.  It  is  only  possible  because  the 
company's  process  utilizes  the  one  nuisance  to  abate  the 
other,  thus  getting  rid  of  both. 

Should  there  be  any  difficulty  about  the  deliverj'  of  the 
refuse  at  the  sewage  outfall,  the  company  will  undertake 
it  themselves,  and  are  prepared  to  contract  for  the  collec- 
tion and  disposal  of  the  refuse  and  the  purification  of  the 
sewage  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  your  present  outlay  for 
the  collection,  plus  6d.  per  head  for  the  disposal  and 
purification  work. 


SMOKE-TEST  MACHINES  FOR  HOUSE  DRAINS. 
When  the  mode  of  testing  the  soundness  of  house  drains 
by  what  is  known  as  the  smoke-test  was  first  intro- 
duced, it  is  doubtful  if  the  inventor  of  the  apparatus 
of  the  period  fully  grasped  the  many  uses  for  which  a 
simple  and  well  constructed  machine  could  be  utilized, 
besides  finding  out  the  weak  points  in  our  drains. 

No  machine  for  this  purpose  has  probably  been  so  ex- 
tensively used  for  subsidiary  ones  as  the  *♦  Grahtryx," 
illustrated  below.  We  are  informed  that  since  its  intro- 
duction over  0,000  of  them  have  already  been  sold,  and 
have  been  largely  used  in  some  localities  under  the  direc- 
tion of  medical  men  and  sanitary  authorities  for  the  dis- 
infection of  hospitals,  private  houses,  &c.,  after  infectious 
diseases  with  good  results.  Numbers  of  them  have  been 
sent  out  at  home  and  abroad,  to  assist  in  the  arrest  of  the 
spread  of  cholera  and  infectious  diseases,  for  no  parasite 
or  germ  can  possibly  live  under  the  powerful  discharge  of 
sulphuric  acid  ejected  by  the  Grahtryx  machine.  At  the 
present  moment  the  makers  have  orders  on  hand  for  the 
Canadian  and  Australian  Governments,  for  fumigating, 
destroying  rabbits,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  drain-testing  pur- 
poses. Broadly  speaking,  there  is  nothing  above  or  below 
ground  in  the  shape  of  animal  or  insect  life,  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  is  desirable,  with  which  the  Grabtryx  will 
not  readily  and  eflfectually  deal,  and  it  can  also  be  used 
for  cbnrging  the  air  of  a  room  with  the  fumes  or  vapour 
of  any  drug  for  therapeutical  purposes. 


use,  to  neutralise  the  heat  from  the  smoke  chamber. 
The  sulphur,  or  whatever  compound  it  is  desired  to 
use,  is  placed  in  the  combustion  chamber  and  ignited 
from  the  top.  The  centrifugal  fan,  which  is  of  brass,  is 
then  set  in  motion,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  there 
are  two  sets  of  speed  pulleys  to  work  the  fan,  which  is 
rotated  by  hand-power,  and  the  smoke  thus  generated  is 
forced  through  a  specially  prepared  indiarubber  tube 
fixed  near  the  bottom  of  the  box  which  forms  the  com- 
bustion chamber.  The  force  created  by  the  rotation  of 
the  fan  can  necessarily  be  regulated  at  will,  but  if  worked 
to  its  full  power,  it  is  capable  of  driving  the  fumes  to 
almost  any  distance  through  drains,  burrows,  &c.  In  cases 
where  a  ventilating  pipe  for  admitting  fresh  air  to  the 
drain  exists,  it  can  be  used  for  the  inlet  of  smoke  instead 
of  disturbing  the  drains,  or  even  a  gully-trap  if  emptied 
of  the  water  may  be  utilized,  though  the  pressure  in  this 
case  is  not  so  great,  as  much  of  the  smoke  would  no 
doubt  find  its  way  into  the  main  sewer.  The  inventors 
and  makers  of  this  apparatus,  Messrs.  Baird,  Thompson 
&  Co. ,  of  Glasgow,  have  opened  a  London  depot  at  165, 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  where  it  can  be  seen,  and  all  other 
particulars  supplied. 

This  apparatus  is  quite  portable,  and  very  handy  for 
carrying  about. 

NEW   SANITARY   APPLIANCES. 
We  append  illustrations  of  Messrs.  John  Bolding  &  Sous' 
**  Short  Hopper  "  water-closet.     This  is  the  newest  appa- 
ratus   of  the   kind,   and  is   provided   with    a  lead-trap 
which  can  be  soldered  to  the  soil-trap. 


The  Grahtryx  apparatus  of  the  ordinary  size  is  contained 
in  a  box  measuring  only  15  by  7  by  11  inches,  and  can 
also  be  made  in  various  sizes,  is  double  cased,  including 
the  lid,  which  forms  a  water  jacket  when  the  machine  is  in 


Front  Elevation.     Patent  No.  17,til(>. 
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We  also  illustrate  a  new  flushing  grease-gully,  and 
automatic  flushing-tank,  also  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Bolding  &  Sons.  This.holds  water  enough  to  chill  any  hot 
water  which  goes  into  it,  and  to  solidify  the  grease  in  it. 
It  may  be  fixed  outside  or  inside  of  the  house.  If  inside, 
it  must  have  an  air-tight  cover.  In  the  scullery,  at  a 
place  5  or  6  feet  above  the  floor,  is  placed  the  automatic 
flushing- tank,  figured  below,  which  is  supplied  from  the 
water  main  by  means  of  a  reversed  ball  valve,  with  a 
small  tap  at  the  side.  As  the  water  comes  in  from  the 
main  it  fills  the  tank,  and  then  discharges  itself  into  the 
flushing-gulley,  and  so  washes  all  the  grease  away  into 
the  drain,  and  by  means  of  this  contrivance  the  grease 
and  sand  are  washed  away,  and  the  drain  flushed  daily, 
so  that  there  is  no  grease-trap  and  no  annoyance. 


im. 


Flushing  Grease-Galley.     Begisteied  No.  72,113. 

:2 


Automatic  Flushing-Tank. 


Both  these  inventions  were  highly  commended  by  Professor 
Corfield  in  a  recent  lecture  on  sanitation  delivered  by 
him  at  Carpenters'  Hall.  They  can  be  had  from  the 
patentees,  Messrs.  John  Bolding  &  Sons,  Grosvenor 
Works,  South  Molton  Street,  London,  W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Audi  alteram  partem. 

lAll  communications  mtut  bear  the  eigtiature  of  the  writere,  though 
not  nec«Marily  for  publication.^ 

DEFECTS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT,  1876. 
Referring  to  Mr.  Smithes  paper  on  defects  in  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  sect.  159,  the  ground  floor  is  that  at 
the  ground  level,  or  nearest  above  it,  and  includes  every- 
thing up  to  the  level  of  the  floor  above  ;  and  a  good 
ground-floor    plan    should,   by    dotted    or    hard    lineo. 


show  everything,  as  far  as  possible,  between  these 
limits,  and  so  the  first-floor  plan  between  that  floor  and 
the  one  above.  So  a  building  pulled  down  below  the 
level  of  the  ceiling  under  the  flrst  floor,  and  rebuilt, 
would  be  a  new  building  under  the  Act,  and  also  under 
the  Public  Health  (Water)  Act,  1878.  I  have  had 
cases  under  this  Act  without  any  demur  on  the  part  of 
owners.  If  an  owner  pulled  down  to  the  level  of  the 
ground  floor  window-sill,  and  rebuilt,  it  would  be  a  new 
building. 

J.  H.  Eellam,  ftn/l* 

Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  NuaiuJiceB, 
Stamford  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 


INCREASED   TESTS  AND   QUALIFICATIONS  FOR 

THE  OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  OF  NUISANCES. 
I  HAVE  read  with  great  pleasure  the  letter  of  Mr.  C.  C. 
Smith  in  your  last  issue,  and  entirely  agree  with  him  in 
the  remarks  he  so  pertinently  makes,  and  have  ail  along 
persistently  advocated  in  the  council  and  at  the  general 
meetings  of  the  Public  SaniUry  Inspectors'  Association 
the  free  admission  to  our  society  of  all  persons  who  may 
be  found  qualifled  to  act  as  sanitary  inspectors  in  the 
broader  sense  of  the  term.  I  am  of  opinion  that  hygiene 
is  a  free  science,  and  open  to  all  comers. 

I  personally  object  to  builders*  foremen,  or  anyone  else 
interested  in  the  trade,  following  our  profession  for  a 
livelihood.  I  also  believe  that  if  everyone  of  our^  rate- 
payers and  occupiers  of  houses  would  take  up  the  sciences 
of  elementary  physiology  and  laws  of  health  our  serrices 
would  be  seldom  required,  and  the  health  of  the  public 
rise  in  proportion.  I  wish  every  person  in  my  district 
knew  as  much  of  the  subject  as  myself,  and  I  endeavonr 
to  teach  them  on  every  occasion,  for  if  we  do  this  we 
improve  their  condition  immensely,  and  prevent  causes  of 
iU-nealth  arising.  Suppose,  for"  instance,  everyone  knew 
how  to  test  his  own  house-drains,  kept  his  cistern  clean, 
had  all  sinks  and  waste-pipes  cut  off  from  the  honse- 
drain,  caused  the  authorities  to  periodically  empty  hia 
dust-bin  at  frequent  intervals,  saw  that  he  had  an  ample 
water  supply  for  sanitary  purposes,  knew  the  a  b  c  of 
disinfection  and  treatment  of  infectious  cases,  personally 
kept  himself  and  family  well  washed,  clothed,  and  fed, 
what  a  glorious  result  would  be  achieved.  These  ele- 
mentary laws  are  free  and  open  to  all,  and  if  we  could 
only  get  the  public  to  practise  them,  we  need  not  fear 
for  our  future  welfare  ;  we  should  still  be  required,  but 
our  labours  would  be  inflnitely  lighter. 

Examinations  do  not  deter  men  from  competition,  and 
generally  they  are  of  little  practical  value ;  much  of  that 
which  is  learnt  is  never  put  into  use.  What  a  man  wants 
principally  is  common-sense,  tact,  energy,  and  health  for 
success  in  this  as  in  any  other  employment. 

Fredk.  T.  Poulson,  Assoc.  San.  Inst., 

Holder  of  Honours  Certificate  In  Hvgieue  (Science 
and  Art  Department),  South  KensuigtOD ;  Queen  s 
Prises  and  Double  Ist  Class  Certitlcate  Adranoed 
Physiology;  Council  and  Founders'  Priie  Hy- 
giene, Midland  Institute,  Birmingham ;  and  Chief 
Sanitary  Inspector  Yestxy  of  Chelsea. 
P.S. — I  add  these  qualifications  to  show  that  I  am 
technically  as  well  as  practically  qualified  to  speak  on 
this   subject,  having  been  seventeen  years  theoretically 
and  practically  engaged  in  the  work  of  hygiene. 


SOME  DEFECTS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
ACT,  1876. 
I  HAVE  been  interested  hi  the  letter  signed  "John 
Houghton,  King's  Heath,  Birmingham,"  which  appeared 
in  your  last  issue,  taking  exception  to  some  parts  of  my 
paper  on  the  above  subject,  which  appeared  in  the 
February  number  of  Sanitary  Record. 

The  writer  refers  to  my  note  to  section  19,  wherein  I 
state  with  regard  to  it  that  no  power  of  entry  is  given  on 
private  lands.  He  hastens,  however,  to  inform  us  that 
sections  805  and  306  give  that  power.      '^^  "^^ 

These  sections  are  well  enough  known  W  every  snr- 
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▼eyor,  bnt  sections  805  and  806  are  not  section  19.  A  con- 
tinnons  right  to  enter  is  felt  by  surveyors  to  be  much 
needed  nnder  this  section. 

Regarding  section  23  and  the  power  of  an  inspector  of 
nuisances  to  do  any  act  the  law  requires  of  a  surveyor, 
Mr.  Houghton  will  perhaps  take  this  friendly  caution, 
that  notwithstanding  whatever  opinion  he  holds  on  the 
subject  he  had  better  not,  as  an  inspector  only,  enter  on 
any  legal  proceedings,  acting  on  the  self-assumption  that 
he  is  the  su^^eyor  by  virtue  of  his  appointment  as  in- 
spector. .•!  u6  may  fare  badly. 

Sectic.  o  4,  191,  and  clause  18  of  article  17  of  the 
General  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Nov.  11, 
1872,  which  he  quotes  as  favouring  his  ideas  are,  I 
regret  to  find,  all  against  him.  A  person  must  be  legally 
appointed  as  surveyor  before  he  undertakes  to  appear  in 
legal  proceedings  as  such. 

When  the  writer  adds,  **  Doubtless  incompetent 
persons  are  appointed  to  the  office  of  surveyor,  but  this 
is  a  question  of  defective  administration,  and  not  of 
defective  law,"  he  trenches  upon  still  more  treacherous 
groimd,  and  would  evidently  tell  us  that  medical  officers 
of  health  need  not  be  qualified  medical  men,  and  that  all 
the  unrest  which  is  pervading  professions  and  trades  at 
the  present  time  about  qualifications  and  registration  is 
so  much  nonsense,  and  merely  **a  question  of  defective 
administration,  and  not  of  defective  law !  " 

Aoent  my  remarks  as  to  section  92,  Mr.  Houghton 
does  not  appear  to  have  read  the  title  of  my  paper, 
which  is  confined  to  "  The  Public  Health  Act,  1875.'' 
I  woxdd  repeat  that  in  urban  districts,  isolated  dwellings, 
away  from  water  mains,  cannot  be  reached  under  any 
section  in  the  Act. 

I  must  again  disagree  with  the  writer  when  he  refers 
to  section  70.  What  local  authority  acting  on  the  words 
of  the  section  *<  on  the  representation  of  any  person " 
would  be  so  hasty  as  to  apply  forthwith  to  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  for  an  order  to  close  a  well. 

I  might  have  passed  over  his  allusion  to  sections 
38  and  62  had  not  the  writer  under  his  remarks  to 
section  28  advocated  what  he  here  condemns. 

Let  me  add  in  conclusion  that  I  shall  be  glad  if  my 
paper  should  be  the  means  of  educing  the  opinions  in 
your  journal  of  other  surveyors  and  inspectors  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  to  the  defects  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  and  that  these  may  be  more  generally 
known  and  understood. 

G.  G.  Smith,  M.San. Inst., 

Skipton.  Gertified  Surveyor  and  Inspector. 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 


THE  OEBSCAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SOCIETY. 
Thi  Qenuan  Fablic  Health  Society  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
this  Tear  at  Brunswick  from  September  13  to  !6.  The  following 
are  the  sabjects  which  up  to  the  present  have  been  put  down  for 
discussion:  Hospitals  for  Small  Towns  and  for  Country  Dis- 
tricts; Filterbeds  for  the  Water  Supplies  of  Towns:  Cold 
Chambers  for  Slaughter-houses;  Disinfection  of  Dwellings; 
Workmen's  Dwellings  ;  Flower-Planting  and  Gktrdens  in 
Towns. 

CONQBESS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 
Thx  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has,  at  the  request  of 
the  Society  for  Preventing  the  Abuse  of  Tobacco,  added  the 
following  subject  of  discussion  to  the  programme  of  the  Con- 
greaa  of  Scientific  Societies  which  is  to  meet  at  Paris  on  May  37  : 
—"The  Inflaence  on  Hygiene  and  Morality  of  the  Narcotics 
which  sre  in  common  use  throughout  the  populations  of  the 
globe." 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  TEMPEBANCE  CONGBESS. 
Thx  third  International  Congress  on  the  Abuse  of  Spiritoous 
Liquors  and  itsiPrevention  is  fixed  to  take  place  at  Cnristiania 
from  September  3  to  5,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Ford, 
of  ZQrich.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Dr.  O.  E. 
Benzen,  of  Christiania,  the  general  secretary  of  the  Congress. 

THE   ANNUAL  PBOYINCIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSO- 
CIATION  OF   PUBLIC    SANITABY  INSPECTOBS    OF 
GEEAT  BBITAIN. 
Bt  kind  inritation  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  the  fifth  annual 
provincial  meeting  of  the  Association  wllT  be  held  at  Leamington, 


on  Saturday,  MayaJL  1890  (Whitsuntide).  The  President  and  Sir 
Douglas  Gtdton,  K.C.B.,  have  kindly  promised  addresses  on  that 
occasion.  The  Council  trust  that  members  individually  will  do 
what  they  can  to  make  the  occasion  worthy  of  the  Association 
and  not  less  succesaful  than  previous  meetings.  It  will  facilitate 
the  arrangements  if  the  members,  as  soon  as  possible,  will  give 
the  secretary  tbe  earliest  intimation  of  their  intention  to  be 
present  at  this  meeting. 

Samuel  C.  Lego,  Hon.  Secretary. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  PUBLIC  GAEDENS  ASSOCIATION. 
A  KSBTiiro  of  members  was  held  at  8),  Lancaster  Gate  on  April 
2,  at  which  tho  Earl  of  Meath  presided.  A  gift  of  £ao  for  a 
drinking  fountain  was  announced.  The  formation  of  a  new 
Society,  under  the  name  of  the  London  Playtag  Fields  Committee, 
was  reported,  three  representatives  of  the  Association  being  on 
the  Committee.  It  was  decided  to  lay  out  the  Seward  Street 
disused  Burial  ground,  formerly  the  graveyard  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's  Hospital,  at  once,  tho  London  County  Council  having  pro- 
mised £131  towards  the  work,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  Council 
had  also  promised  £800  towards  the  purchase  of  the  ground  in 
Great  Church  Lane,  Hammersmith.  £90  was  voted  for  improve* 
ments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trafalgar  Square ;  £$  for  improve- 
ments in  that  of  Victoria  Docks  ;  anJ  it  was  agreed  to  lay  out 
Sydney  and  Bedford  Squares.  E.,  if  the  maintenance  were  secured. 
It  was  announced  that  seats  had  been  accepted  for  Mnswell  Hill 
Bead,  that  seats  had  been  refused  for  High  Street,  Kensington, 
and  that  trees  were  asked  for  for  Barkinit  Boad  and  Hammer- 
smith. Amongst  many  other  matters  brought  before  the  meeting 
were  questions  relating  to  Euston  Square,  the  Hackney  Marshes, 
the  Main  Drainage  Embankment,  the  Hilly  IHelds,  Emmanuel 
Hospital,  Fortune  Green,  Boadways  across  Hampstead  Heath 
Extension  and  Wandsworth  Common. 


LOCAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr.  William  B.  Smith  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to 
the  School  Board  for  London,  at  a  siUary  of  £400  nar  annum. 

The  death  of  Mr.  J.  P.  NicoUs,  medical  officer  of  Navau 
Union  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  at  the  early  a^e  of  thirty-five 
years,  took  place  on  March  15.  His  kindly,  genial  disposition 
endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

At  a  recent  special  meeting,  the  Daventry  Town  Council 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  C.  Nicholson  Lailey,  of 
Westminster,  for  preparing  a  scheme  for  main  drainage,  in  order 
that  the  town  clerk  may  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  the  loan  required  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Ma.  Edward  A.  Piooorr,  L.B.C.P.  and  S.Edin.,  Public  Vac- 
cinator for  the  and  District  of  theBisbridge  Union  (Suffolk),  has 
received  a  certificate  from  the  Local  (Government  Board  nnder 
section  34  of  the  Loco]  Government  Act,  1888,  entitling  him  to 
the  award  (second  time)  for  efficient  vaccination  in  his  district. 
These  payments  are  now,  under  the  provisions  of  the  above  Act, 
made  by  the  County  Councils. 

A  CovFKRBirCE  has  been  arranged  for  April  34,  between  the 
Walthamstow,  Wanstead,  and  Woodford  Sanitary  Authorities  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  combining  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  icommon  hospital  for  the  isolation  of  infectious  fevers, 
under  sect.  131,  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 


SANITO-PARLIAMENTARY. 


HOUSE  OF  LOBDS.^March  30. 
Smoke  Nuisance  in  the  Metropolis. 

Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell  introduced  a  Bill  which  had 
for  its  object  the  abolition  of  the  smoke  nuisance  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  stated  that  it  was  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the 
measure  brought  in  last  Session,  except  that  it  was  proposed  to 
give  extended  powers  to  the  London  Countv  Council,  llie  noble 
lord  said  he  would  not  move  the  secona  reading  until  local 
bodies  had  had  an  opportunity  of  scrutinizing  the  details. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time. 

March  36. 
Opsjt  Spaces  Bilu 
The  Earl  of  Meath,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  said  its  principal  object  was  to  improve  existing  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  and  to  give  facilities  for  the  acquisition 
and  maintenance  of  open  spaces  to  local  authorities  generally  by 
extending  to  them  powers  which  were  at  present  vested  only  in 
certain  authorities.  The  existing  legislation  was  as  follows  :— 
In  1877  an  Act  was  passed  for  aixording  facilities  for  the  enjoy- 
ment by  the  public  of  open  spaces  in  the  metropolis.  This  was 
followed  in  188 1  by  an  Act  to  amend  the  Metropolitan  Open 
Spaces  Act  of  1877.  la  i88|  an  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  buildings  on  disused  burial-grounds,  and  in  1887 
Parliament  passed  an  Act  for  extending  certain  provisions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Open  Spaces  Acts  of  1879  and  1881,  with  amend- 
ments, to  sanitonr  (Ustricts  throughout  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland.  The  past  legislation  had  proved  of  the  greatest  service, 
but  certain  legal  difficulties  had  ansen  in  some  cases  in  carrying 
out  tbe  evident  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  object  of 
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the  present  Bill  was  to  remove  those  difficulties.  The  first  and 
second  sections  of  the  Bill  were  of  a  formal  character,  and  re> 
lated  to  the  simplification  of  the  title  of  the  Bill  and  the  definition 
of  words.  The  third  clause  empowered  trustees  to  convey  o\tcu 
spaces  to  local  authorities  in  cases  where  there  was  nothiuK  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  so  noH  save  the  general  equitable  rule 
which  did  not  allow  trustees  to  delegate  their  office.  The  former 
Acts,  he  might  observe,  emancipated  trustees  in  the  far  stronger 
cases  of  trusts  held  under  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  4th  and  5  th 
sections  of  the  Bill  were  designed  to  meet  the  case  of  pardons 
which  were  held  for  the  beueflt  of  hospitals  or  cliarities  and 
which  were  not  within  clauses  a  and  3  of  the  Act  of  1881,  because 
the  surrounding  householders  had  no  right  of  access  to  them. 
The  6th  clause  extended  the  operation  of  section  1  a  of  the  Open 
Spaces  Act  of  1887  to  any  local  authoritv.  At  present  a  vestry  or 
Ji^itriri  Im-t'^  hiLiL  u  v-.w^r.  "  '  ;"•  hnHiiiL-  l.kTid  for  an  opcu  space 
lEikk'HHi  tin-  Li  ml  iMiur  wKhii]  rtio  *i<vriii3tioii  of  **open  sjmce" 
tiisit  watf  (<jiitaiii«;d  in  the  Actii  of  iXiHi  Etud  1887.  The  7th  clause 
provided  that  there  Bhunld  !«  no  ^.-DcloHuro  of  metropolitan  com- 
moiuf  vrithout  the  conHf^at  of  PetrluLii  '  ^^Mch  instance.  Until 
tlie  j'ttir  i8tNf>  cijuiinous  i:mild  be   ■  'j  by  Enclosure  Acts 

or  by  the  lord  uf  tbt*  liianor  urUitrsn  .  In  Select  Committee 

of  iB6|  JiaQOiu  meuderl  tluit  no  e  q  c  h  >k  '  k"  i  . :  :<  i  l  Id  take  place  within 
tlia  metittpoIitAii  nreu,  unci  the  Eii>  '  -m>  Commissioners  were 
d«|iriY«d  of  the  iKPWfef  to  enclos*!  M"  tj.-[ -lit^n  Commons  by  the 
HetrojHiUtiLii  Cummouii  Act^  il^tiA.  Tht  Commons  Act  of  i8'^6 
(?]iiiiieuit<M)  tbe  priiieiiile  that  eommouH  should  be  regulated  m 
the  piiblif  Interest-  The  lonl  of  Uie  uji»n->r  still  had  the  power 
to  encloau  by  the  Statute  of  Mert^jn,  ^uLSEieil  in  lajj,  during  the 
reij^  of  Ht'urj  in.,  jkltbouRh  the  St?lt*ct  Committee  of  1865  re- 
euminebded  *'that  the  ntntiite  should  U^  rt;pealed  as  having  ful- 
ttlltfd  its  prirpoHC,  itud  luecn  HUiicrHedcrl  by  modem  legislation, 
and  as  imnfc  eajwciiilly  ilI-iMbipt«^l  in  com  innis  and  open  spaces 
nenr  the  uitstropulif)/'  In  tlm  cuxe  H»t  Epping  Forest,  and 
BvrkhumiiutOHd,  Tootinic,  Coul^^doii,  tuid  Banstead  commons  the 
cumuiiiucrti  bad  beoa  euujjwftlJed  to  deknil  their  rights  at  a  vast 
i*i|)eii(l]ttire.  It  wua  tn  obviate  thiNWii^teof  means  and  to  pre- 
vent thtf  InjuHtit'o  which  mij^ht  arise  wht^ii  funds  were  not  forth- 
uoniiii^  tliiit  thfl  7th  trkufie  uf  the  jtreKeiit  Bill  was  designed.  The 
object  of  the  litli  »iectioij  ViEii*  t^i  ffniU'le  metropolitan  local 
uutboritiei^  tc  purtliiwite  land  wholly  or  I'urtly  without  the  area. 
Local  autbdritiea  outside  London  jilreailj  had  this  power  con- 
ferred n[NJU  tbeiu  tty  tbe  Public  Himltl]  Act,  section  la  of  the 
0|»en  BpiLc^ea  Act  ftf  jH^!7  wna  coiiit?d  vorliatim  from  the  Public 
HWltb  Act,  \nit  the  ilraitidDiau  ouiitt-erl  [mother  clause  of  the 
hitt«r  Ktatute  s5^"ii'>(  p4"*'«t*  to  l(uy  lund  in  tu*  out  of  the  district. 
Tbe  teiult  wue  thut  East  Hum  ooubl  takL^  North  Woolwich  Oar- 
deuH  eveu  if  all  of  it  vir^'va  iis  London,  }iut  the  London  County 
CounelL  coubi  iii>t  take  the  itctrt  which  wiifl  iii  East  Ham. 

I'hn  Bill   WHH   tlien   road  ji  ef^cnad  time  and  referred  to  the 
Standing  Committev  on  Liiw. 


HUUSE    OF  COMMONS.-  Mjlbch    ii. 
Tut  KtKOVAi.  or  Skwa<^e  Sludge. 

Ill  r«i4y  ii*  Msijor  KiMich, 

Mr.  Hitch ie  riflid  r— I  aui  infurmed  tlnil  tbe  Loudon  County  Coun- 
fiL  iu  udvL'rti^injj^  fort«nder»  furtbi^  rcnuivadof  sewage  sludge,  do 
nut  griTiten)i>liite  thait  the  Nbid^t^  HhsiK  in.'  ^liucharged  into  the  sea 
at  i^oiiitH  netirvr  Ui  the  Hhorp  than  tlii:  places  where  it  has  been 
dijiicbarpired  hitherto  fnim  the  veKHelis  U  Imiging  to  the  Council. 
The  object  of  advertitiiuK  for  temttTM  ih^.  that  pendiug  the  cou- 
hi<b-'nitioti  of  the  whole  ijnedtiMn  of  tlx' dinposal  of  the  Loudon 
iwwajce,  teniiNimry  iiminKeinentfl  niiiy  hi-  made  for  the  removal 
mT  tbe  Bludfft?  without  the  lartfe  tistiteuiie  vi  [iroviding  new  vessels 
for  thi;  inip}Hi«f!.  It  was  cowiidore*]  ni?ei.«i:tiiry  to  provide  in  the 
lender  for  thv  diHcUnrire  of  the  HludKe  iit  Huch  pomts  as  the  en- 
jciueer  of  the  Comu'ii]  aliould  iij<1imite,  liit  the  places  named  will 
\}0  Hiibjtict  tu  tbe  ilirection  of  the  1  rinit y  House,  and  there  wiU 
be  Ufi  vhiiirge  in  this  rea^tect  ftum  the  euiLTHeptirsued  throughout 
the  Lie<t  ail  monthii, 

TYi'Hollt  Fkvku  Akomi  BuiTJi4Jj  Tewps  in  India. 

8ir  W.  FtiBt^r  inked  I  bo  SetTUtJiry  of  Stiite  for  War  whether 
tyt^boid  feVi-r  had  biwn  very  orevtiEeiit  iiTuongst  officers  and  men 
of  the  British  lroo]w  in  Indiii  dLiriti^  the  years  1887,  18H8,  and 
iN^i  whether  be  could  i*tato  thtMiuiubiT  of  deaths  for  each  of 
thoise  yeuri*'  wheib«r  the  ilcathri  had  been  most  numerous 
Htnoniifiit  tb<.^  yotiiig  Hotdiers  j  and  whether  any  steps  were  being 
tiikcn  to  Htoji  the  ruiiufes  of  ihis  lu-eventible  disease. 

Mr.  E.  ^tnnhope,  Typht>id  or  euteri*:  fever  has  been  very  pre- 
vale^nt  Li  iinlk  dunuK  the  hLat  tbrof  years,  and  was  especially 
fatal  lost  ^vtair*  The  deutlirt  from  this  dii^euMe  were  347  iu  the  year 
iHK7,  J67  in  the  year  immj*^  aiitd  ^i\t  liw*t  year,  as  to  which  year, 
however,  the  H;(ruT(iti  must  be  rej^nnlwi  ii«  upproximate  only.  The 
deuthe  have  bi^en  must  numoiou^  (iniuiiff  young  soldiers.  All 
pottHihle  iiref^autioiH  are  taken  tu  ]nrvt iit  the  insanitary  condi- 
tiuna  which  are  believed  Xi,t  imhice  thiN  dis'  use.  Cantonments 
&nd  IrarnMrkri,  with  the  uci^hbituriuK  I'^wns  and  l>azaars,  are 
KtiicUy  suji^ririBod,  and  the  purit\'  ol  water,  milk,  and  food 
>reuerBllT  lb  Bepum^l  by  all  ]JFvicticalle  ULt^uas.  During  the  last 
year  a  Si*ciJi,l  Outumission  invi;»ti)$!iU'e<l  The  sanitary  state  of 
l^uckuQw  and  Meemt  with  ntirticulnr  rL'ference  to  enteric  fever. 
The  liability  of  youiijf  tjoldiem  to  thin  disease  is  a  principal 
reason  for  not  altowinj^  men  under  ;o  yours  of  age  to  proceed  to 
India, 

MAPiH   17* 
IvrkUT  Li*'L  PaoTKvTioif  Bill. 

The  Itifaiit  Life  Protettioii  Hill  wtm  read  a  second  time  after 
NOiue  diftjuuiuji,  and  referred  to  a  3elm:t  Committee. 


The  Lunacy  Laws. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  W.  Corbett, 

Mr.  Matthews  said,— I  am  informed  by  the  Lunacy  Commis- 
sioners that  the  number  of  single  patients  mentioned  in  the 
report  for  1889  included  all  the  single  imtients  at  that  date  known 
to  the  Commissioners.  The  Commissioners  have  no  ])ower  to 
visit  a  house  suspected  of  containing  a  lunatic  in  illegal  charge- 
i.e.,  of  whom  charge  is  taken  for  payment.  When  they  receife 
information  which  leads  them  to  suppose  that  a  x>er8on  is  beioir 
detained  as  a  lunatic  illegally,  they  cause  in(^uiry  to  be  made 
through  the  police,  by  means  of  an  order  to  visi^  issued  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  otherwise,  and  if  evidence  can  l>e  obtained  cstAH- 
lishing  au  infringement  of  the  law  they  prosecute  the  offender. 
The  Commissioners  have  also  published  in  the  medical  and  other 
journals  cautions  against  breaches  of  the  Lunacy  Laws. 

March  ai. 
Medical  Bequirkmekts  in  Emiubant  Ships. 

Dr.  Tanner  said  that  two  years  ago  he  had  framed  an  amend- 
ment to  call  attention  to  the  insufficient  provision  for  medioLl 
requirements  on  board  Atlantic  liners  for  steerage  passengers,  asd 
to  the  risk  of  master  mariners  having  to  act  as  physicians  on  Ions; 
voyages.  The  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  regard  to  emi- 
grants ought  to  be  carried  out  in  their  entirety.  For  the  welfare 
of  emigrants  few  things  were  more  essential  than  proi«eT 
medical  attendance.  If  better  men  were  not  available  in  sufficient 
numbers,  gentlemen  who  had  only  completed  half  the  medical 
course— unqualitled  practitioners,  as  they  were  called— might  be 
given  the  duty. 

Tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Knowles  called  attention  to  the  subject  of  tabercuIo«it», 
which,  he  said,  was  very  prevalent  among  aged  milch  cows  of  the 
Ayrshire  and  shorthorn  breeds,  and,  dwelling  upon  the  danger  o( 
the  disease  being  transmitted  from  animals  to  human  beingv, 
urged  the  expediency  of  the  disease  being  included  in  tht 
schedule  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act. 

Dr.  Farquharson,  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  description  of 
the  way  in  which  the  disease  is  propagated,  enlarged  npon  tbe 
danger  to  which  human  beings  are  exposed  in  consequence  of 
cattle  being  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  and  maintained  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Agricultural  Department  to  find  some 
remedy. 

Mr.  M.  Stewart,  speaking  on  behalf  of  cattle  breeders,  ad- 
mitte'1  that  the  disease  was  increasing  in  cattle,  and  joined  in 
urging  the  Agricultural  Department  to  adopt  stringent  measures 
for  watching  its  progress. 

Mr.  Chaplin,  pointing  out  that  great  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed among  scientists  with  regard  to  the  disease,  contended 
that  at  present  the  subject  was  one  demanding  the  attention  of 
experts  rather  than  of  his  department,  and  he  was  satis  tied,  be 
said,  that  no  order  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  would  lead  to  the 
extermination  of  the  disease,  because  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  disease  was  communicated  from  man  to  animalii 
as  well  as  from  animals  to  man. 

Sir  L.  Play  fair,  dwelling  upon  the  increase  of  consumptiou  in 
children,  which,  he  said,  was  largely  due  to  the  use  of  tuber- 
culous milk,  appealed  to  Mr.  ChapUn  to  take  steps  to  mitigate 
what  he  regarded  as  a  very  serious  evil. 

Labouubbs  (Ikvland)  Act. 

Mr.  Webb  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
whether  it  wtis  a  fact  that  up  to  September  1889  a  sum  of 
JU665, 150  had  l)eeu  issued  as  a  loan  uuder  the  Laliourers  (Irelandi 
Act,  and  that  since  that  date  further  large  sums  had  been  muc- 
tioned  as  loans  under  the  same  Act ;  whether  there  had  been 
considerable  delay  in  the  issue  of  instalments  caused  bv  the  in- 
sufficient number  of  inspecting  engineers  employed  by  tne  Local 
Government  Board ;  whether  this  deficiency  luvd  in  many  cases 
led  to  a  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  iusiiection ;  whether 
in  many  cases  the  iusi>ectors  had  found  it  impossible  properly  to 
control  the  works  in  progress,  and  that  consequently  many  of 
the  houses  had  been  badly  built,  in  some  cases  mud  mortar  ontv 
having  l>een  used  ;  and  whether  he  would  take  steps  to  secore 
that  public  money  should  not  be  used  for  the  erection  of  inferior 
buildmgs. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour.— The  facts  are  siibstiutially  as  stated  in  tbe 
first  paragraph.  The  Locivl  Government  Board  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  any  delay  which  may  have  occurred  in  the  issue  of 
instalments.  The  principal  cause  of  auv  such  delay  has  been 
remissness  on  the  ijart  of  the  architects  of  the  sanitary  authoritv 
in  not  getting  defects  remedied  when  uointed  out  by  tbe  Loi-al 
Government  Iusi>ectors.  There  is  no  mformation  to  show  that 
in  any  case  on  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  inspection  has  been 
made.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  all  the  inspections 
have  1)een  made  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  that  full  time  has  been 
given  to  each  case.  The  control  or  suprvision  of  the  works  in 
progress  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government  inspecton, 
but  of  the  architect  or  clerk  of  works  of  the  sanitary  authority. 
It  is  the  case  that  in  one  union  it  was  found  that  improper 
luortar  had  been  used,  but  the  Local  Government  Board  forth- 
with required  the  work  to  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  1^' 
Local  Government  inspectors  exercise  due  diligence  in  tbeir  in- 
spections, but  the  responsibility  of  closely  watching  the  work 
while  it  is  being  carried  on  rests  with  the  officers  of  the  sanitarj 
authority. 

The  Allotments  Act  (1887)  Amendment  Bill. 
March  34. 
Mr.  Bitchie,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Allotmcnt» 
Act  (1887)  Amendmcut  Bill,  said  that  the  BUI  had  had  the  effect 
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of  increasing  the  number  of  allotments  granted  Toluutarily 
either  by  arrangement  between  the  labourer  and  the  landowner 
or  between  the  sanitary  authority  and  the  hindowner.  There 
had,  however,  been  instances  in  which  the  sanitary  authority  had 
failed  in  proper  cases  to  exercise  its  compulsory  powers,  and,  in 
order  to  meet  such  cases,  the  Bill  proix)sed  to  allow  an  anpeal 
to  the  county  council  on  the  representation  of  any  six  qualified 
persons.  The  Bill  provided,  moreover,  that  the  county  coimcil 
should  have  power  to  direct  the  sanitary  authority  to  exercise  its 
compnlsoiy  T)ower8 ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  delay  he  proposed  to 
move  amendments  in  Committee  conferring  upon  the  county 
coundi  the  i>ower8  of  the  sanitary  authorities  in  all  cases  where, 
upon  such  appeal,  it  appeared  that  the  sanitary  authority  liaa 
failed  to  exercise  such  powers. 
The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Labourebs'  Cottaues  Bill. 

Sir  E.  Birkbeck  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  confer 
further  powers  on  rural  sanitary  authorities  with  respect  to 
labourers'  cottages. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time. 

Mabch  31. 
Cheap  Cabriaos  or  Milk. 

Mr.  Bruuuer  asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
whether  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  report  made  by  Dr. 
Fox  to  the  rural  sanitary  authorities  of  Mid  Cheshire  districts  on 
the  importance  to  the  public  health  of  cheap  rates  of  carriage  for 
milk ;  and  whether  the  Railway  Commissioners  in  deciding  upon 
the  matter  were  empowered  to  take  into  their  consideration  this 
most  important  question  of  the  public  health. 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach.— I  have  seen  the  report  referred  to,  and 
apee  as  to  the  importance  of  cheap  rates  of  carriage  for  milk. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  contains  no  special  provision  with  regard 
to  milk,  but  in  fixing  maximum  rates  for  that  as  well  as  other 
articles  the  Board  of  Trade  must  take  into  consideration  all  the 
circumstances  affecting  the  case. 

IirsAKiTABT  Law  Courts. 

Mr.  Chanuing  asked  the  Home  Secretary  whether  his  attention 
hud  been  called  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Justice  Denman  at 
Chelmsford  on  Friday,  March  a i,  that  the  Assize  Court  was  in 
such  an  insanitary  state  as  to  be  a  perfect  disgrace  and  dangerous 
to  Judges,  counsel,  and  prisoners,  and,  further,  to  the  similar 
comments  made  by  Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith  and  Mr.  Justice 
Wills  on  Thursday,  March  37,  at  Cardiff,  as  to  the  sickening 
HmeUn  in  the  Assize  Court  at  Cardiff;  whether  attention  was 
drawn  by  the  Departmental  Committee  two  years  ago  to  the  iu- 
sauitary  condition  of  these  Courts ;  and  whether  he  would  take 
immediate  steps,  by  representations  to  the  local  authority  or 
otherwise,  to  have  these  and  other  Courts  which  might  have  been 
Himilarly  complained  of  put  into  a  proi)er  sanitary  condition. 

Mr.  Matthews.— Tes,  Sir.  The  learned  Judge  has  called  my 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  Court  at  Chelmsford,  but  I  have  not 
seen  the  comments  referred  to  as  to  the  Cardiff  Court.  The  duty 
of  proriding  a  proper  Court-house  and  accommodation  for 
prisoners  awaiting  trial  rests  with  the  local  authorities.  In  con- 
sequence  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  1886. 1  made  strong 
representations  to  all  the  local  authorities  throughout  the 
uoantry,  including  those  of  Chelmsford  and  Cardiff.  At  Cardiff 
many  improvements  have  been  made.  With  regard  to  Chelms- 
ford I  again  in  July  last  asked  the  justices  to  take  the  earliest 
iipI>ortunity  of  giving  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  now  making  further  inquiry  with  regard  to  both 
places. 

APPOINTMENTS. 


Medical  Officeks  of  Health. 

Abbott,  Charles  Edward,  L.K.Q.C.P.I.,  M.B.C.S.,  has  lieen  re-ap- 

E»nted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Braintree  Urban  and 
nral  Sanitary  Districts  for  one  year. 
Adams.  J.  Dixon.  M.D.,  M.B.C.S.,  has  been  re-api)ointed  Me<lical 

Officer  of  Health  to  the  Teovil  Bural  Sanitary  District. 
Alldeh,  John  H.,  MJl.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medi- 

cal  Officer  of  Health  for  Shirely. 
Bailet,  J.  Johnson,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 

Health  to  the  Marple  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Bbsnet,  Charles   John,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  re-appointed 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Bural  Sanitary  District  of 

the  Chapel-en-leFrith  Union. 
Blaeistom,  a.  Alexander,  M.B.C.S.£ng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re- 

appointed   Medical  Officer   of   Health  to  the  Borough   of 

Qlastonbury. 
BoifAR.  Thomas  Mitchell.  M.B.Ghis.,  CM.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 

Truro  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  rice  Henry  Caddy,  M.B.C.S., 

L.S.A.,  deceased. 
Bond,  Francis  Thomas,  M.D.Lond.,  A.B.,  M.B.C.S.,  has  been 

re-anpointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Gloucester 

combmed  Districts. 
Bradshaw,  James  C,  L.B.C.P.,   L.R.C.S.,   C.P.H.,   has   been 

ro^ippointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Brackley  Bural 

oanitafy  Authority  for  two  years. 


Bbostxr,  A.  E.,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medicsil  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Wirksworth  Local 
Board. 
Cautley,  William  Clapham,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re- 
appointed M'  dical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Knaresborough 
Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Cheesewbight,  J.  P..   L.B.C.P.Edin.,    has  been  re-appointed 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Qreasbroogh  Local  Board. 
Clboo,  Walter,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  reappointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Heafth  to  the  Boston  Bural  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Districts  and  Port. 
CoL'iicoBiDOB,    W.,    M.D..    M.B.C.S.,    has   been    re-appointed 

Mediod  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Port  of  London. 
De'Ath,  George   Hanby,   L.B.C.P..  M.B.C.S.,  has  been  re-ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Buckingham  Bural 
and  Urban  Sanitary  Districts. 
Davies,  Edward,  M.D.,  M.B.C.S.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  No.  a  Bural  Sanitary  District  of  the 
Wrexham  Union. 
Durban,  David,  M.B.,  CM.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 

of  Health  to  the  Parish  of  Ohig. 
Dtks,    Thomas    Jones,    F.B.CS.Eng..    L.S.A.,    has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Mertbyr-Tydvil 
Urbim  and  Bural  Sanitary  Districts. 
Easun,    Alexander  M.,  L.B.CP.,  L.B.CS.Edin.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Lytham  Urban 
Sanitiuy  District. 
Fausskt,  Herbert  J.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.Dub.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Tamworth  Bural  Sanitary 
District. 
Fisher,  J.  B..  M.B.,  CM.,  has  been  re-anpointed  Medical  Officer 
of    Health    to    the    Whitehaven     union  'Bural    Sanitary 
Authority. 
FoRSTTH,  Bobert,  M.D.Gks.,  M.B.  &  CM.,    has  been  r<*-ap. 
pointed  Medichl  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Drighlingtou  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority. 
Geddie,  William,  CM.,  M.D.Aber.,  has  been  api)ointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  No.  a  District 
(North- West  and  South- West  Wards)    of    the  Borough  of 
Accrington. 
Godson.  A.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  has  been  re-apnointed  Medical  Officer 

o(  Health  to  the  Cheadle  and  Gatley  Local  Board. 
Goodall,    J.    Kenaz,    L.B.CP.,    L.B.CS.Edin.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Wbittington  Urban 
Sanitary  District. 
GaiPPiN,  Innes,  M.B.CS..  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 

Officer  to  the  Banburv  Town  Council. 
Hailet,  MelvUle  M.,  L.B.CP.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 

Officer  of  Health  to  Newport  Pognell  Sanitary  Authority. 
Harris.  Spencer  Claben,  L.F.P.S.GUis.,  L.M.,  L.S.A.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Ely  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority. 
Herron  ,  James,  M.D.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  St.  Saviour's  District, 
vice  Bobert  Bianchi,  deceased. 
Heslop,  William  John.  L.E.Q.C.P.,  F.B.CS.Edin.»  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Stretford  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority. 
HoDnsoN,  Isaac  C,  M.B.,  CM.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 

Officer  to  the  Workington  Port  Sanitary  Authority. 
Jamie.  B.  Wyatt,  M.A.Aber.,  M.B.Edin.  t  CM.,  has  been  rc- 
a^>i>oiuted  Medical   Officer  of  Health   to  the  Ashby-de-Ui- 
Zouch  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  Huifglescote  District. 
Johnstone,  G.  W.,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  has  been  re-apiK>inted  Medical 

Officer  to  the  lJi>holland  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Jones,  W.,  L.B.CP.,  M.B.CS.,  has  been  re-appoiuted  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  No.  i  District  of  the  Wrexham  Bural 
Sanitary  Authority. 
Jones,  W.  M.,  M.B.CS.,  has  been  re-api>oiuted  Medical  Officer  of 

Health  to  the  Swinton  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Kkrswill,  John  Bedford,  M.B.CP.Eng.,  M.B.C.S.£ng.,  F.L.S., 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  St. 
Germans  Bural  Sanitary  Authority  for  three  years. 
Kyle,  Thomas  William,  M.D.Qu.Univ.Irel.,   L.M.,  M.Ch.,  has 
been  re-api>ointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  Measham  District. 
Lloyd,  K.  M.,  M.B.CS.,  hns  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 

Health  to  the  Holywell  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Lovsrr,  Samuel  B.,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  L.M.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re- 
appointed   Medical  Officer   of   Health   to   the  St.    Giles's 
District. 
Mackintosh,  Angus,  M.D.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer 

of  Health  to  the  Dronfield  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Martin,  A.  W.,  L.B.CP.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Gorton  Local  Board.    SaUry 
increased  from  £60  to  £80  per  annum. 
Muiok,  Thomas  Henry  Traoey,  L.B.CP.Loud.,   M.B.C.S.Eng., 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Poigu- 
ton  Urban  Sanitary  District. 
Parsons,  F.  Y    C,  L.B.CP.,  M.B.CS.,  L.S.A..  has    been  re- 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Bridge  water  Port 
Sanitary  Authority. 
Pabtridoe,  Thomas,  M.K.Q.C.P.,  M.B.C.S.Eng..  Ac,  has  been 
re-elected  Medical  Officer  to   the  Stroud    ifrban  Sanitary 
District  for  three  years,  and  to  the  Stroud  Bural  Sanitary 
District  for  one  year. 
Peacock,   Edwin,   M.B.C.S.,   L.S.A.,   has    been    re-»ppointed 
Medical  Officer  of   Healths  t^t^^YCbtl^dnS^oton    Urban 
Sanitary  District.  ^ 
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Porter,  F.  J.,  M.D.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 

Health  to  the  Ko.  i  District  ox  Helmsley  Bural  Sanitary 

District. 
Baihbs,  Alwyn,  M.B.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 

Health  to  York  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Seeoeant,  Edward,  L.B.G.P.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  Ex-President  of 

the  North- Western  Association  of  Medical  Officers,  has  been 

appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health   for  the   County   of 

Lancashire,  at  a  s  ilary  of  £800  per  annum.  : 

Shadwell,  St.  Clair  B.,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M. B.C. S.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Walthamstow 

Urban  Authority. 
Stxphr.ns,  Edward,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  and  L.M.,  M.B.C.S.Eng..  has 

been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Chard 

Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 
SwANN,  Alfred,  M.D..  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 

Health  to  the  Batley  Town  Council. 
TwiNiNO,  A.  Hughes,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Kingsbridge  Bural  Sanitary 

Authority. 
Waters,  Alfred  John  QuUiver.  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  L.M.,  M.B.C.S.. 

has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  March 

Local  Board,  vice  William  Stephen  Johns,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S. 

Edin.,  at  £30  a  year. 
Wauoh.  Alexander,  L.B.C.P.,  M.B.C.S.,  has  been  re-appointed 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Midsomer-Nortou  Urban 

Sanitary  Authority. 
WIL90N,  George,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed 

Medical  Officer  of   Health  to  the  Glutton  Bural  Sanitary 

Authority. 
Woodward,  William,  M.D.St.  Andrews,  L.B.C.P,Lond.,  M.B.C.S. 

Eng.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the 

Malvern  Link  Urban  Sanitary  District. 

Poor-Law  Medical  Officers. 

BoDTt  H.  Marten,  M.H.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re^ippointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Tedbum  St.  Mary  District  oi  the  St. 
Thomas  Union. 

BoMAR,  Thomas  Mitchell,  M.B.Olas.,  CM.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  Probus  District 
of  the  Truro  Union,  vice  Henry  Caddy,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A., 
deceased. 

BoNSALL,  Oeoige  B.  E.,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the 
Aberystwith  Workhouse  and  District. 

Browk,  David,  L.K.Q.C.P.Irel.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  ()mcer  of  the  Workhouse,  New  Winchester 
Union,  vice  William  England,  M.D.Edin.,  resi<<ned. 

Bruce,  Bobert  M.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  Medi- 
cal Superintendent  of  the  Western  Hospital  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylum  District,  vice  Dr.  Sweeting,  resigned. 

BuRM AN,  W.  Maxwell,  L.B.C.P.,  M.B.C.S..  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  for  the  Wath  District  of  the  Botherham 
Union. 

Clark,  M.,  M.B.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Belford  Union. 

CoBKERT,  Dr.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Alfreton  District  of  the  Belper  Union. 

CowiB,  John,  M.B.Aberd.,  CM.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  for  No.  6  District  of  the  Devizes  Union. 

Da  VIES,  Thomas,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed District  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to 
the  United  Parishes  of  Whittlesey,  vice  C  F.  Harding.  M.D., 
resigned. 

Deane,  S.  Bobert,  L.B.C.S.,  L.A.H.Dub.,  has  been  api^inted 
Medical  Officer  for  the  8th  District  of  the  Lincoln  Union. 

EvAire,  Samuel,  L.B.CP.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  to  No.  a  District  of  the  Tendring 
Union. 

EvERARD,  W.  p.,  L.B.C.P.L,  L.B.C.S.L,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Brideswell  Dispensary  District,  Ath- 
lone  Union,  v»oe  Dr.  P.  B.  White. 

Flihm,  John  James,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,M.B.C.S.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Belmont  Boad  Workhouse,  West 
Derby  Union. 

Flux,  George  Belben,  M.B.CS.,  L.B.CP.,  L.S.A.,  M.D.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the 
High  worth  and  Swindon  Union,  at  £70  per  annum. 

Ford,  Joseph,  M.B.C.S.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  Wedmore  District  of  the  Axbridgre  Union. 

FoRRBsr,  John  Geo.  Btracey.  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  Finchingfleld  District 
of  the  Braintree  Union,  viceC.  Jameson,  M.B.Glasgow,  CM., 
resigned. 

Foster.  Francis  Wheldale,  M.B.CS.,  has  been  re-anpointed 
Medical  Officer  to  No.  1 1  District  of  the  Tendring  Union. 

Fraxd.  William  Thomas,  M.B.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  for  the  Thomhill  District  of  the  Dewsbnry  Union. 

Garmak,  Walter  C.  M.B.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 
and  Public  Vaccinator  for  No.  1  Weduesbury  District  of  the 
West  Bromwich  Union,  vice  W.  C  Garman,  M.B.C.S., 
resigned,  at  a  salary  of  £75  per  annum. 

Goods,  Chas.  Fox,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond..  has  been  an- 
ointed Medical  Officer  for  the  Northern  District  and  Pubuc 
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V  acoinator  for  the  Eastern  District  of  the  Parish  of  Brighton, 
vice  Dr.  J.  H.  Boss,  deceased. 
Granqbb,  Edgar  B.,  L.B.CP.Lond.,  MJt.C.S.Eng..  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Kettlowell  District  of  the 
Skiptou  Union,  vice  P.  P.  Johnson,  M.B.,  resigned. 


Grat,   F.  Archibald,  L.B.CP.Lond.,  M.B.CS.Eng.,  has  been 
re-appointed    Medical   Officer  to  the  Newton  Poppleford 
District  of  the  St.  Thomas  Union. 
Green.  Arthur,  M.B.,  M.B.C.S.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  to  the  East  District  of  the  Gateshead  Union,  at  £80  a 
year. 
HAiiRArp,   Henry,    M.B.CS.,   L.B.C.P.,    has    been    appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  8th  District  of  the  Battle  Union,  at 
£30  per  annum,  and  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator 
to  the  and  District  of  the  Bye  Union,  at  £45  per  annum  and 
fees,  vice  Charles  Harris,  M.D.St.And..  deceased. 
Ho  PB^,  M.,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.CS.Edin .  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  Codnor  Park 
District  of  the  Basford  Union. 
Irvine.  John,  CD..  M.B..  CM.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  for  the  Parish  of  Nuthill,  vice  Dr.  Alexander  Valen- 
tine. 
IvENS.  A.  S..  L.B.CP.Edin.,M.B.C8.Eng..  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  No.  8  District  of 
the  Tendring  Union. 
MacKbith,  Alexander  A.,  M.B.Glns..  CM.,  has  been  re-appomted 
Medical  Officer  and  Public   Vaccinator  to  the  Brampford 
District  of  the  St.  Thomas  Union. 
MclKERNBT,  Thomas,  M.B..  L.San.Sci.,  L.B.CS.I..  L.K.g.C.P. 
Ireland,  ace.,  has   been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the 
EiUaan  Dispensary  of  the  Ballinasloe  Union. 
Mitchell,  Bobert,  M.A.,  M.B..  CM.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  to  the  New  Belief  Hebburn  District,  South  Shields 
Union,  at  a  salary  of  £ao  per  annum. 
MoNAOHAN,  Thomas  Joseph.  LJt.C.S.,  L.RCP.Edin.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  and   Public  Vaccinator  to  No.  i 
District  (North-east  and  South-east  Wards)  of  the  Borough 
of  Accrington,  at  a  salary  of  £80  per  annum. 
Morris,  W^ter,  L.RCP.Edin.,  L.F.P.8.Glas.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  the  Workhouse,  Bolton  Union, 
vice  J.  H.  Marsh.  L.B.CP.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  resigned. 
Morton.  Bichard  John,  M.B.CS.Eng..  L.S  A.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  No.  6  District  of  the 
Aylsham  Union  and  Medical  Officer  to  the  Workhouse,  vice 
B.  Kay  Morton,  at  a  salary  of  £a6  for  the  District  and  £2^ 
for  Workhouse. 
MuoroRD,  S.  A.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Parishes  of    Ardleigh,  Great    Bromley,  and   Wix,  of  the 
Tendring  Union. 
PxAXB.  W.  Pemberton.  L.B.CP.Lon.,  M.B.C.B.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  to  No.  4  District  of  the  Leicester 
Union. 
Pope,  Edward,  M.B.CS..  L.S. A., has  been  re-appointed  Medical 

Officer  for  the  Oldbury  District  of  Berkhamsted  Union. 
PuDDicoKRE.  E.  Leonard.  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Bewe  District  of 
the  St.  Thomas  Union. 
Bbid,  J.  B.,  M.B.,  C.M.Aberd.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Oswaldkirk  District  of  the  Helmsley  Union,  vice  F. 
Dowker^M.B-CS. 
Bktholds,  Hubert  S..  L.B.CP.,  F.B.C.S.Edin.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  for  No.  4  District  of  the  Boyston 
Union,  vice  L.  M.  Earle.  M.D.,  resigned. 
Serb,  Bobert  Hanslip,  M.B.CS.,  L.S.JL,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  and  Public   Vaccinator  to  the   Calverton 
District  of  the  Basford  Union. 
Skinner,  B.  V.,  M.B.C.S.,L.S.A.,  has  been  reappointed  Medical 

Officer  to  the  3rd  District  of  the  Bye  Union. 
SMtTH,  G.  W.,  M.B.CS.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 
Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  GK>tham  District  of  the 
Basford  Union. 
Squirb,  E.  H..  M.B.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A..  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Parish  of  Elmstead  District  of  the 
Tendring  Union. 
Stubbs,  Henrv.  M.B.CS.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 

to  the  Madeley  Union. 
Thokas.  Alfred,  L.B.CP.,  M.B.C.S.Edin.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  for  the  Cottage  Homes,  West  Derby  Union. 
Tones,  Joseph,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.A.H.Dublin.has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  District  of   Wiilenhall, 
Wolverhampton   Union,   vice    John   T.   HanflU,   L.B.C.P., 
M.B.CS.,  at  a  salary  of  £140  per  annum* 
Watv,  E.  R,  M.B.CS.,  lias  bean  appointed  Medical  Officer  to 

theBramley  Union,  rioe  Dr.  Slesser. 
WxiR,  Alex.  McCook,   M.D.Qn.Univ.LreL,  L.RC.aEdin.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Evershot  District  of 
the  Beaminster    Union,  vice  A.   Butler,   L.K.Q.C.P.,  Ac., 
resigned. 
Wbtwan,  W.  Albert,  M.B.CS.,  L.S. A.,   has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  No.  a  District 
of  the  Bridlington  Union, 
Whitgombb,  C  H.,  F.RC.S.Ediu.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  to  the  ist  District  of  the  Sevenoaks  Union,  vice  A. 
Young,  M.B.C.S.,  resigned. 
WfiiOHT,  Frederick.  L.S.A.,has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer 
to  the  No.  3  District  of  the  York  Union. 

Inspectors  of  Nuisahgbs. 

Archibald,  G.  T.,  has  been  re-arpointed  Inspeetor  of  Kaiaaacetf 
to  the  Workmgton  Port  Sanitazy  Anthony. 

Bbreskord.  S.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  KnJianoaB  to 
the  Huntingdon  Town  Council. 
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BB4H80ir,  G.  W.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  and  Surveyor 

to  the  Newport  Pa^ell  Sanitary  Authority. 
BVKTAN,  AJbert.  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  Boyston  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  viae  J.  Browning, 

resiciiea. 
Capon,  Edward  B.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  Harrow  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  a  salary  of  £100  per 

annum. 
Chattkrton,  a.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  Camberwell  Vestry. 
Ch:nchem,  J.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nidsances  to 

the  East  Cowes  Local  Board. 
Cole,  John,  has  been  re«appointed  Sanit«iy  Inspector  to  the 

Ivybridge  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  a  salary  of  £40  x)er 

annum. 
Dawes,  E.,  has  been  re-appointed  a  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the 

Wrexham  BuraJ  Sanitary  Authority. 
Dbak,  C,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

Horns^  Local  Board  for  the  ensuing  year,  at  a  salary  of  £r6o 

per  annum. 
Dewsnap,  F.  J.,  has  been  re-appo5nted  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  Greasbrough  Local  Board. 
Evas 8,  E.  M.,  has  been  re-appointed  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the 

Holywell  Local  Board  for  the  ensaingyear. 
Gk>D8AU.,  Henry  J.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

to  the  Saltley  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Hathaway,  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

to  the  Winslow  Union  for  three  vears. 
KxsK,  James,  Ihas  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  Whittin^n  Local  Board. 
LiQHTFOOT,  G.,has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 

the  Bany  and  Codoxton  Urban  Sanitary  District   of  the 

Cardiff  Union. 
Loach,  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the 

Handsworth  Local  Board,  at  a  salary  ot  £145  per  annum. 
Lofthouse,  W.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

to  the  Wakefield  Bural  Sanitary  Authority  for  three  years,  at 

a  salary  of  £115  per  annum ;  idso  Inspector  under  the  Canal 

Boats  Act  at  £$  a  year. 
ICiLirB,  Joseph,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Sanitary  Inspector 

for  the  borouiih  of  Partfck,  Glasgow,  at  a  salwry  of  £100  per 

annum. 
Nall.  J.,   has  been  re-appointed   Sanitary   Inspector   to   the 

Chapel-en-le-Frith   Bural    Sanitary   Authority  for    twelve 

months. 
Nobthookbb,  J.  W.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

to  the  Taunton  Urban  Sanitury  District,  vice  C.  S.  Webber, 

resigned. 
Phevvah,  B.,  has  been  re-appointed  a  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the 

Wrexham  Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 
B0BBIB8,  T.  E.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  Wisbech  Bural  Sanitc^  Authority. 
BoBDf  SOB,  Thomas,  has  been  re-appointed  Sanitary  Inspector  to 

the  Dnrsley  Bural  Sanitary  Authority  for  one  year. 
BuTHBBFOBD,  G.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  Cowper  Urban   Sanitary   District  of   the   Tynemouth 

Union,  vuM  W.  Charlton,  resigned. 
Skallwood,  G.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  Tork  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  a  salary  of  £iao  per 

annum. 
Spxbchlet,  Soomes,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

to  the  Whittlesey  Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Thomas,  T.  L.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  Builth  Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Thokas,  Wm.  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

Neath  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  M.  Tucker,  resigned. 
Tbbadwbll,  William  Johnson,  has  been  re^ippointed  Inspector 

of  Nidsances  to  the  Braokley  Bural  Sanitary  Authoriiy,  at 

£53  per  annum  for  two  years. 
Wheat,  T.,  has  been  appointed  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the  Dar- 

Ungton  Local  Board. 

Public  Analysts. 

COLWBLL,  James  Kear,  has  been  appointed  Public  Analyst  to 

Bedford  Town  Council. 
Hbh  vkb.  Otto,  has  been  appointed  Public  Analyst  for  the  County 

of  the  Western  Division  of  Sussex. 
JtUMBT.  Dr.  B.  H.,  bas  been  re-appointea  Public  Analyst  for  the 

Borough  of  Portsmouth. 

SUBVETOKS. 

Clabsob,  H.  J.,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Tam worth 
Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 

Tbbadwbll,  William  Johnson,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to 
the  Brackley  Highway  Board,  at  a  salary  of  £160  per  annum, 
and  allowed  to  keep  his  appointment  under  the  Braokley 
Bural  Sanitarv  Authority,  vice  W.  Forrester,  who  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Surveyor  tu  the  Kent  County  Council. 

W11.LIA118,  Owen,  of  Colwyn  Bay,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor 
and  Waterworks  Manager  to  the  Aberdare  Local  Board. 


Clbbks. 


Hull,  Alfred,  has  been  appointed  an  Assistant  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians  of  the  Hackney  Union,  vice  E.  B.  Boyd,  resigned. 

Jabbbtt,  F.,  has  been  appointed  Vestry  Clerk  of  the  parish  of 
Wandsworth,  vice  £.  E.  Greville,  resigned. 


RESIGNATIONS. 


Bbownino,  J..  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Boyston  Rural 

Siuiitary  District. 
BUTLEB,  Arthur,  L.K.Q.C.P.Irel.,    L.B.C.S.I.,    L.M.,    Medical 

Officer  and  Publiv  Vaccinator  to  the  Evershot  District  of  the 

Beaminster  Union. 
Chablton,  W.,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Cowper  Urban 

Sanitary  District  of  the  Tynemouth  Union. 
CoATKS,  Mr.  James,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Wetherby 

Union. 
CooPEB,  Walter,  L.E.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  Medical  Officer 

and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  9th  District  of  the  Qarostaple 

Union. 
Eablb,  Leslie  Meredith,  M.I>.Edin.,  M.B.  and  CM.,  Medical 

Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  for  the  Melboura  District  of 

the  Boyston  Union. 
FrrzGBBALD,  J.  Bobt.,  L.B.C.S.I.,  L.A.H..  Medical  Officer  to  the 

Stotfold  District  of  the  Biirgleswade  Union. 
FoBD,  Arthur  S.,  Assistant  Clerk  to  the  St.  Olaves  Union. 
Gabman,  W.   C,    M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  Medical  Officer   and 

Public  Vaccinator  for  Wednesbury  No.  1  District. 
Gabbett,  T.,  Surveyor  to  the  Banbury  Town  Council. 
Giles,  Bernard   Faraday,    M.D.Durh.,   M.B.,     M.R.C.S.En;. 

L.S.A.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Wem  Bural  Sanitary 

Authority. 
Gbahax,  Dr.,  Analyst  to  the  Lindsey  County  Council. 
Gbbbn,  Thomas,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Spalding  Bural 

Sanitary  District. 
Gbbekwbll,  a..  Inspector  of  Nuisances  of  the  Thakeham  Bural 

Sanitary  District. 
Jahibsoh,  Charles,  M.B.Glasg.,  CM.,  Medical  Officer  and  Public 

Vaccinator  to  the  Finchingdeld  District  of  the  Braintree 

Union. 
Mamley,  John,  M.B.CS..  L.S.A.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 

the  West  Bromwich  Urban  Sanitary  District. 
Nombubt,  William,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Leigh  Urban 

Sanitary  District. 
Sbmple.  Jas.  Robt.,  'M.B.Glasg.,  CM.,  Medical  Officer  to  the 

East  District  and  Workhouse  of  the  Whitby  Union. 
Stables,  Walter  Williams  Godfrey,  L.B.CP.Edin.,  and  L.M., 

M.B.C.S.,  Medical  Officer    aud  Public   Vaccinator   of   the 

Heckingfton  District  of  the  Sleaford  Union. 
Watkin.'*,  Harold  Fuller,  M.B.Edin.,  CM.,  Medical  Officer  and 

Public  Vaccinator   ot  the   5th   District  of  the  Mansfield 

Union. 
Wheat,  T.,  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the  Dewsbury  Local  Board. 
YorNQ,  Adam.L.B.CP.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng., Medical  Officer  for 

the  Workhouse  of  the  Sevenoa  s  Union. 


VACANCIES. 


Abdbbw,  a, 


Board 


A.  Studley,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Chard 
of  Guardians,  vice  Henry  Faull,  resigned. 


Medical  Sdpbbimtbbdebt  to  the  London  County  Asylum,  Colney 
Hatch.  Salary  £1,000  per  annum,  with  a  house  supplied  with 
planned  furniture,  cools,  gas,  milk,  and  vegetables.  Candi- 
dates must  not  be  over  50  years  of  age,  and  must  be  duly 
qualided  to  practise  medicine  and  suzvery,  and  must  have  had 
experience  in  similar  institutions.  Forms  of  application  to 
be  obtained  at  the  office,  where  such  forms,  duly  filled  up  and 
accompanied  by  not  more  than  three  testimonials,  are  to  be 
delivered  by  April  33,  addressed  to  the  Clerk,  B.  W.  Part- 
ridge, Esq.,  London  Asylums  Committee  Office,  40.  Craven 
Street,  Strand,  W.C 

JvNiOB  H0U8B  Svbueon.— There  is  a  vacancy  at  the  Bolton 
Infirmary  and  Dispensary  for  a  Junior  House  Surgeon. 
Double  qualification.  Salary  £100  per  annum,  increasing  to 
£150,  with  furnished  apartments,  bocurd,  and  attendance. 
Application  to  Mr.  Kevan,  Hon.  Sec.,  la,  Acresfleld,  Bolt  n, 
by  April  a6. 

Medical  Officbb.— The  Watch  Committee!  of  the  City  of 
Liverpool  require  a  Medical  Officer  for  ttie  Main  Bridewell, 
as  a  successur  to  tbe  late  Dr.  Cavanaffh.  Salary  £110  per 
annum,  to  include  cost  of  medicines  and  medical  appliances. 

Assistant  Medical  Oppicbr  required  at  the  Holborn  Union 
Infirmary,  Archway  Boad,  Upper  Hollo  way,  N.  Salary  £:  00 
per  annum,  with  board,  lodging,  and  washing.  Applications 
to  James  W.  Hill,  Clerk  to  tbe  Guardians,  Clerk's  Offices, 
Clerken well  Boad,  B.C. 

Sbcomd  Absistani  Medical  Ofpiceb.— The  Guardians  of  St. 
Saviour's  Union  require  the  services  of  a  fuUy  qualitled 
gentleman  to  act  as  Second  Assistant  Medical  Officer  ut 
their  Inflrmaxy,  East  Dulwioh  Grove,  Champion  Hill,  S.E. 
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Appointment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year.  Salary 
£100  per  annum,  with  furnished  apartments,  Ixmrd,  and 
¥rashinir.  Age  not  to  exceed  a6  years.  Applications,  en- 
dorsed '*  Applications  for  Second  Assistant  Medical  Officer," 
should  be  forwarded  to  Howard  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  Clerk's 
Offices,  John  Street  West,  Blackfriars  Boad,  S.E.,  by 
April  34. 

Sanitabt  Mbdical  OrFicEB.— The  Hendon  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  sanitary  medical  officer 
for  their  district,  comprising  the  parishes  of  Edgware, 
Kingsbury,  Pinner,  Great  Stanmore,  Little  Stanmore,  and 
the  rural  portion  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  comprising  an  area 
of  about  10,000  acres,  and  a  population  in  1881  of  about 
14,000.  Selanr  £100  per  annum.  Applications,  endorsed 
*'  Application  for  Sanitary  Medical  Officer,"  to  be  sent  in  to 
W.  A.  Tootell,  clerk,  Edgware,  by  April  ai. 

Hkalth  Opficbb  required  for  the  Rangoon  Municipality. 
Salary  Re.6oo  per  mensem,  rising  by  annual  increments  of 
Re.5otoRe.i,ooo.  Private  practice  debarred.  Applications 
to  J.  Short,  Secretary,  Rangoon  Municipality. 

Sahitabt  Ikbpbctob.— Wanted  by  the  Carlton  Local  Board  a 
Sanitary  Inspector  for  the  District  of  Carlton.  One  who  had 
had  previous  experience  preferred.  Sali^  £30  per  annum. 
Apphcations  to  Arthur  T.  Ashwell,  Esq.,  Clerk. 

Inspbctobs  (a).— The  Northamptonshire  Connty  Council  require 
the  services  of  3  Inspectors  under  the  Food  and  Drags  Act. 
1875,  and  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1880.  Must  have 
pained  the  examination  required  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
under  section  11  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1889,  and 
obtained  a  certificate  to  such  effect.  SiUory  of  each  In- 
spector £1  jo  and  an  allowance  of  £30  and  £30  respectively  for 
the  Southern  and  Northern  Divisions  of  the  County  for 
travelling  and  all  other  expenses.  Must  devote  whole  time 
to  the  duties.  Applications  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Council, 
County  Hall,  Northampton,  by  April  16. 

Dbaivaoe  Ibbpbctob.— The  Council  of  the  Corporation  of 
Crojrdon  require  a  Building  and  Drainage  Inspector  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Borough.  He  must  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  building  operations  and  drainage  construction, 
and  will  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Salary  438.  per  week.  Further  parti- 
culars may  be  obtained  from  the  Borough  Engineer,  8, 
Katherine  Street,  Croydon.  Applications  to  be  sent  to  C. 
M.  Elborough,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Croydon,  by  Monday, 
April  31. 

Ikbpbctob  op  Nuibahceb.— The  Corporation  of  Sheffield  require 
an  Inspector  of  Nuisances.  Salary £3  per  week,  with  uniform. 
Must  hold  certificate  of  Sanitary  Institute.  Applications, 
with  testimonials,  and  stating  age,  to  be  sent  to  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  4,  North  Church  Street,  Sheffield,  by 
April  38. 

IvBPBCTOB  OP  NuisAVCBB.— The  Towu  Council  of  the  Borough  of 
Cambridge  are  advertising  for  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 
District  No.  3.  Salary  35s.  p6r  week,  and  uniform  found. 
Must  devote  whole  time.  Applications,  endorsedV  Inspector 
of  Nuisances,"  should  reach  the  Town  Clerk,  John  E. 
Ledsam  Whitehead,  Esq.,  by  April  a6. 

Clbbk  and  Absistaxt-Mabtbb.— The  Guardians  of  the  Holbom 
Union  require  the  services  of  a  person  to  fill  the  above  offices. 
Must  be  single,  and  between  35  and  40  years  of  age ;  com. 
TMrtent  book-keeper.  Salary  £40  per  annum,  with  board, 
lodging,  and  washing.  Applications  to  J.  W.  Hill.  Esq.. 
Clerk's  Offices,  Clerken well  Road,  E.C. 


CONTRACTS. 


LOAN. 


OflBBTT-cnM-GAWTHOBPE  LocAL  BoABD.— LcBBs  of  £8oo  and  £400. 
The  above  Board  invite  offers  for  loans  of  the  above 
amounts,  repayment  to  suit  Lenders,  either  upon  fixed  date 
or  six  months'  notice.  Offers  to  Herbert  Tallas,  Esq.,  Clerk 
to  the  Board,  i,  New  Street.  Ossett,  Yorkshire. 


DEATHS. 


BiANCRi,  Robert.  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 
the  Board  of  Works  for  the  St.  Saviour's  District. 

Caddy,  Henry,  M.R.C.S..  L.S.A.,  Medical  Officer  and  Public 
Vaccinator  to  the  Probus  District  of  the  Truro  Union,  and 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Eastern  District  of  the 
Truro  Sanitary  Authority. 

Habbib,  Charles,  M.D.St.  And.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  snd  District  of 
the  Rye  Union,  and  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to 
to  the  8th  District  of  the  Battle  Union. 

MOBTOK,  BkAard  Ki^y  M.B.C.S..  L.8.A.,  Medical  Officer  to  the 
No.  6  District  and  Workhouse  of  the  Aylsham  Union. 


Sewaob  Disposal  Wobkb. 
The  Sewage  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Bury  invite 
Tenders  for  the  construction  of  about  1,665  yds.  .i  ft.  gin.  by 
3  ft.  a  in.  of  Brick  Intercepting  Sewer,  together  witn  manholes, 
junctions,  branch  sewers,  drains,  and  other  works  in  connection 
therewith,  in  accordance  with  drawiuTS  and  specifications  pre- 
pared by  J.  Cartwright,  M.I.C.E.,  the  Borough  Surveyor. 

Flans  and  specificatious  may  be  seen  at  the  said  Borough 
Surveyor's  Office,  where  bill  of  quantities  and  form  of  Tender 
mav  be  obtained. 

Sealed  Tenders,  on  the  form  supplied  and  endorsed  **  Tender 
for  Sewers  Roach  Drainage,"  are  to  be  sent  to  John  Haslam, 
Town  Clerk,  Corporation  Buildings,  Bury,  not  later  than 
April  33. 

The  Hastings  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  invite  Tenders  for 
supplying  about  35  tons  of  6-in.,  4-in.,  and  3-in.  cast-iron  water 
mains,  delivered  at  Hastings  Station. 

Specifications  and  form  of  Tender  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Surveyors.  Messrs.  Jeffery  k  Skiller,  5.  Haveiock  Road,  and 
Tenders,  sealed  and  endorsed,  are  to  be  sent  to  Arthur  R. 
Inskipp,  clerk,  33,  Elphinstone  Road,  Hastings,  by  April  16. 

The  Streets  Committee  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the 
City  of  London  will  meet  at  the  Guildhall  on  Friday,  April  25,  at 
3  o'clock,  to  receive  Tenders  for  the  erection  of  a  Scavenger's 
Depdtand  Gravel  Store  in  Upper  Thames  Street,  according  to 
plans  and  specifications  to  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  the  Engineer. 

Tenders  are  to  be  sealed  and  endorsed  **  Tender  for  Depot," 
uid  to  be  addressed  to  Henry  Blake,  Principal  Clerk,  Sewers 
Office,  Guildhall. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Having  for  some  time  back  been  in  the  receipt  of  Queries  appei- 
taiuing  strictly  to  sanitary  work,  and  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
answer  without  having  to  refer  our  correspondents  to  competent 
professional  advisers,  we  have  opened  a  column  in  which  to 
register  such  Queries  and  Replies  thereto  as  can  fairly  be  expected 
from  us ;  and  our  subscribers  and  readers  are  invited  to  make 
such  use  of  this  column  as  will  tend  to  benefit  themselves  and 
the  community.  Both  Queries  and  Replies  will,  however,  be 
subjected,  if  unnecessarily  long,  to  a  strict  cnrtailmont. 


Bbttebment. 
In  your  article  entitled  "  Betterment "  in  the  February  number 
of  your  valuable  Recobd  you  remark  (page  384)  as  follows  :— 
"  In  towns  they  have  also  now  for  many  years  been  liable  to 
charges  for  the  construction  of  works  of  public  utility,  such  as 
providing  sewers  or  making  new  streets.  In  such  cases  the 
whole  cost  of  the  work  is  chargeable  on  the  properties  adjoin- 
ing, although  the  inhabitants  of  other  iMirts  of  the  town  derive 
some  benefit  from  it."  Pardon  me  for  the  liberty  I  take  in 
inquiring  under  what  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  powers  such 
as  described  by  this  quotation  are  conferred  ?  Are  they  local 
or  general  Acts  ?  And  where  and  for  what  particular  purposes 
have  they  been  applied  ?  Your  kindly  supplying  me  such  infor- 
mation as  I  desiderate  will  much  oblige 

"  A  Rboulab  Readeb." 

[Generally  these  charges  are  imposed  by  virtue  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  ss.  i  jo  and  357.  Mmy  towns  have  also  farther 
powers  under  their  local  Acts.— Ed.  | 

Ventilation  of  Tailobb'  Wobkshopb. 
I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  advise  me  what  air-space  per 
head  should  be  required  (as  a  minimum)  to  be  provided  in 
tailors'  workshops.  The  workshops  which  I  have  in  my  mind 
are  of  medium  size,  occupied  by  13  to  30  men,  have  no  open 
fire-place,  are  ventilated  by  windows  and  ventilators  of  the 
simplest  form,  and  are  lighted  by  gas ;  one  burner,  on  an 
average,  to  three  men.  C.  £. 

[In  every  workshop  which  is  fairly  well  ventilated  there  should 
be  a  minimum  of  300  cubic  feet  for  every  worker  during  the 
day  period  for  work,  and  when  night  comes  on  the  minimum 
should  be  increased  by  at  least  100  cubic  feet.  In  workshops 
that  are  not  ventilated,  and  especially  in  those  of  tailors 
where  so  much  gas  and  coke  are  used,  uie  health  of  workers 
could  not  be  assured  under  the  conditions  above-named.  To 
ventilate  a  workroom  the  ceiling  should  be  at  least  la  feet 
high,  the  fire-place  should  be  open,  Tobin's  tubes  should  he 
inserted  at  intervals  of  13  feet,  and  6  feet  high,  with  such  a 
lateral  system  as  would  ensure  the  proper  and  constant  inter- 
change of  free  air  necessary  to  oonsritute  a  health^r  workroom, 
for  it  may  not  be  known  that  a  man  expires  16  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  hour,  and  about  one-thirtieth  of  this  volume  is  carbonic 
acid.  Gas-burners  consume  about  3  cubic  feet  of  ooal^gas  per 
hour,  and  this  quantity  of  gas  renders  about  3.600  cubic  feet  of 
air  impure,  therefore  an  ordinary  3-foot  gas^^^jWDW^Besup 
more  air  than  three  grown-up  persons.^— EdT)        O 
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THE    DISPOSAL    OF    SEWAGE    BY 
SMALL  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES.* 

By  Clare  Sewell  Read. 

Now  that  the  sewage  question  has  run  through  the 
wild  extravagance  of  its  early  days,  and  sewage  has 
come  to  be  regarded  by  all  sensible  people  simply  as 
a  nuisance  to  be  got  rid  of,  rather  than  oeing  in  itself 
a  mine  of  wealth,  the  solution  of  the  problem  has 
become  an  easier  matter.  The  primary  question  is 
no  longer  how  to  extract  the  small  amount  of  fertilis- 
ing matter  it  contains,  with  the  idea  of  making  a 
fortune  by  sewage-farming,  or  a  valuable  artificial 
manure,  but  how  to  rid  ounelves  of  the  sewage  that 
it  may  do  the  smallest  amoimt  of  hann  at  the  least 
possible  cost. 

Those  are  on  the  safe  side  who  regard  sewage  as  an 
unmitigated  nuisance,  from  the  first  moment  it  leaves 
the  house,  until  it  eventually  escapes  into  the  sea.  To 
sewer  a  large  town  often  presents  grave  engineering 
difficulties ;  to  properly  sewer  a  scattered  village  is 
f  requentiy  an  impossibility.  Then  the  question  anses, 
Are  sewers  necessary  in  our  country  villages?  The 
sewage  may  pollute  the  river  or  watercourse  into 
which  it  runs,  but  it  is  only  dangerous  when  it 
poisons  the  water  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  If  the 
former  pollution  is  extensive,  riprarian  owners  can 
put  Acts  of  Parliament  in  motion  to  restrain  it ;  if  the 
latter,  it  rests  with  the  local  authority  of  the  district 
to  remove  the  evil. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  most  serious  contamina- 
tion must  arise  in  those  localities  where  the  drinking- 
wat«r  of  the  village  is  derived  from  shallow  springs. 
Where  the  water  supply  is  deep,  unless  sewage 
escapes  directly  into  the  well,  its  percolation  through 
50,  or  even  ?0  feet  of  earth,  must  deprive  the  sewage 
of  all  its  dangerous  impurities  long  before  it  reaches 
the  water-bearing  stratum.  Upon  sewage  farms, 
where  large  quantities  of  crude  sewage  have  been 
poured  for  years,  the  3  or  4  feet  of  siSface-soil  still 
retains  its  power  of  filtering  the  sewage,  so  that  the 
water  escapes  clear  and  pure  from  the  under-drains. 
But  where  there  is  a  shallow  water-bearing  stratum 
ready  to  burst  out  on  every  hillside,  and  these  land- 
springs  form  the  water  supply  of  the  village,  the 
oanger  of  sewage  contamination  is  serious  and  fre- 
quent. 

Where  no  fear  of  polluting  the  water  supply  exists, 
attempts  to  sewer  rural  villages  can  hardly  be  justified. 
Not  only  is  the  expense  great  for  a  small  and  unequal 
sanitary  gain,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  houses  in  a 
parish  are  so  clustered  together  that  2SI  can  be  con- 
nected with  the  sewers.  The  means  of  flushing  the 
drains  are  not  always  handy;  and,  unless  sewers  are 
properly  flushed  and  ventilated,  they  become  foul  and 
offensive,  and  sometimes  are  blocked.  For  cottages, 
the  dry- earth  closet  seems  the  most  rational  way  of 
dealing  with  fsecal  matter,  and  the  house -slops  can  be 
eamly  emptied  into  a  hole  in  the  garden  from  which 
under-drains  might  enrich  the  subsoil,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Mr.  flames  Howard.  But  earth- 
closets  must  be  under  constant  supervision,  and  all 
slops  must  be  rigorously  excluded,  or  the  closets  soon 
become  extremely  filthy.  Where  the  cottages  in  a 
village  mainly  belong  to  one  proprietor,  it  answers 

*  Beprinted  hj  permimion  from  the  Journal  of  th*  Boyal 
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well  to  have  a  man  employed  to  remove  once  or  twice^ 
a  week  the  contents  of  the  closet,  and  supply  fresh 
earth  ;  and  if  the  sanitary  authority  favour  the  dry- 
earth  system,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
contract,  or  employ  an  officer  for  its  superintendence 
and  scavenging,  in  the  same  way  that  they  now  pay 
for  fiushing  and  inspecting  the  sewers  within  their 
district. 

In  treating  of  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  small 
towns  andk^ge  villages,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  in 
any  detail  to  the  construction  or  plan  of  the  sewers 
themselves,  but,  rather,  to  the  means  employed  to 

gurify  the  sewage.  Most  of  the  attempts  at  village 
Itration  are  of  the  most  primitive  character.  A 
grating  to  catch  the  flocculent  refuse,  and  one  or  two 
tonks  filled  with  stones,  gravel,  or  sand — called  by 
courtesy  filter-beds— afford  little  means  of  clarifica- 
tion, much  less  purification.  But  they  may  be  of 
essential  service  in  removing  the  most  unsightiy 
rubbish  and  the  grosser  solias,  which  so  often  dis- 
figure and  discolour  the  stream  which  eventually 
receives  the  sewage.  Filter-beds  of  charcoal,  iron, 
ferozone,  and  such  like  substances,  which  receive  the 
effluent  water  after  it  has  passed  through  the  land, 
may  be  extremely  useful,  and  probably  represent  the 
penection  of  sewage  disposal. 

The  idea  of  small  quantities  of  sewage  being 
utilised  for  growing  vegetables  or  common  farm-crops 
other  than  grass,  has  been  littie  favoured  of  late 
years.  It  is  the  curse  of  most  sewage-farms  that  they 
have  to  deal  with  the  largest  volume  of  sewage  when 
they  want  it  least ;  but  should  the  amount  of  sewage 
be  in  itself  small,  when  it  is  most  wanted  there  is 
scarcely  any  to  be  had.  It  is,  therefore,  found  that 
osiers,  or  ash-poles,  which  require  little  attention,  and 
grow  away  whether  the  beds  are  fiooded  a  foot  deep, 
or  the  sewage  trickles  down  the  carriers  in  intermit- 
tent driblets,  are  the  best  crops  for  sewage -beds. 
Omers,  no  doubt,  require  the  rubbish  to  be  kept 
down  when  they  are  young  plants,  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth ;  but  ash-poles  will  grow  for 
years  without  any  expense  beyond  cleansing  the 
carriers  and  regulating  the  fiow  of  the  sewage — and 
that  must  be  done,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  poles, 
but  for  the  proper  filtration  of  the  sewage. 

One  of  the  evils  predicted  from  the  growth  of 
osiers,  was  the  certainty  that  their  rootlets  would 
speedily  choke  the  under-drains.  Although  some 
osier  beds  have  been  irrigated  with  crude  sewage  for 
many  years,  the  drain-pipes  still  run  as  freely  as  when 
they  were  first  laid  dovno. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  finding 
out  the  localities  in  which  villages  have  been  sewered. 
Here  and  there,  from  more  or  less  remote  part4s  of  the 
kingdom,  tidings  come  that  a  small  attempt  at  dealing 
with  sewage  has  been  most  successful ;  but  it  often 
turns  out  to  be  some  new  chemical  or  mineral  sub- 
stance which  is  supposed  to  have  done  wonders  in  a 
filter-bed  or  settimg-tanL  For  the  most  part,  the 
rural  sanitary  authorities  which  have  attempted  to 
dispose  of  sewage  have  followed  the  main  features  of 
the  irrigation  practised  in  the  Brixworth  Union, 
Northamptonshire — a  Union  which  bids  fair  to  be- 
come as  celebrated  for  the  successful  removal  of 
village  sewage  as  it  has  long  been  known  for  its 
judicious  curtailment  of  outdoor  relief,  which  in 
twenty  years  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  outdoor 
paupers  horn  1,707  to  38,  and  a  decrease  of  its  half- 
yearly  expenditure  in  out-reUef  from  XS,064  to  leas 
than  £200. 
As  the  object  of  thia  paper  is  simply  to  record  the 
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attempts  to  dispose  of  sewage  in  villages,  and  in  no 
way  to  describe  the  various  systems  of  drainage 
emploved,  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to  go  through 
the  different  parishes  of  the  Brixworth  Union  in 
detail,  or  to  minutely  explain  the  construction  of 
their  sewers.  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson  was  consulted 
upon  the  different  plans,  and  all  the  parishes  were 
sewered  upon  the  sound  engineering  principles  which 
he  has  so  zealously  recommended  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Where  it  was  possible, 
the  closets  of  all  the  houses  and  cottages  in  the 
village  were  connected  with  the  sewers,  which  are 
all  constructed  of  glazed  earthen-socketed  pipes, 
varying  from  6  to  12  inches  in  diameter.  The  old 
drains,  channels,  and  ditches  are  still  used  for  cann- 
ing off  the  land  drainage  and  surface-water  from  the 
roads.  Very  few  accidents  of  any  kind  have  hap- 
pened to  the  sewers  since  their  construction.  Of 
three  blocks,  one  was  caused  by  cocoanut  shell, 
and  another  by  a  turnip ;  and  if  the  presence 
of  these  articles  in  the  sewers  might  possibly 
be  due  to  accidental  causes,  the  insertion  of 
a  horse-collar  must  certainly  be  classed  among 
malicious  and  wilful  obstructions.  Beyond  removing 
these  impediments,  very  few  repairs  or  alterations 
have  been  necessary,  which  shows  how  thoroughly 
well  the  sewerage-works  have  been  executed  in  the 
Union. 

In  every  instance  the  sewage  flows,  by  its  own 
gravity,  to  a  deeply-drained  plot  of  land,  surrounded 
by  a  clay  bank,  to  prevent  any  overflow.  These 
filter-beds  are  generally  planted  with  osiers,  but  some 
with  ash-poles,  which  are  more  easily  kept  clean,  and, 
since  the  decline  in  the  value  of  osiers,  may  yield  a 
better  return.  On  the  other  hand,  osiers  are  prefer- 
able to  ash-poles,  for  the  hoeing  and  cleaning  they 
require  stirs  the  surface,  and  gives  better  filtration. 
Moreover,  the  osier  is  a  grosser  feeder,  having  a 
better  appetite  for  filth,  and  converting  more  of  it 
into  vegetable  growth.  The  annual  cuttings  expose 
the  surface  to  the  purifying  influences  of  the  sun, 
light,  and  air.  If  the  filter-bed  is  of  clay,  some  culti- 
vation is  very  important,  as  without  it  the  land  is 
liable  to  crack,  and  the  flocculent  matter  to  go 
straight  down  into  the  drains.  But  the  laud  under 
ash-poles  can  be  dug  once  a  year,  and,  if  very  stiff 
soil,  might  with  advantage  be  covered  with  some 
friable  soil,  road-scrapings,  &c. 

The  sewage  runs  down  a  main  carrier,  and  is 
diverted  by  the  superintendent  into  the  small  channels 
which  divide  the  Beds,  the  only  escape  for  the  effluent 
water  bein^  through  the  deeply-laid  under-drains. 
.On  the  Bnxworth  osier  beds,  tlie  quantity  of  solid 
matter  deposited  by  the  sewage  has  so  raised  the  land 
that  the  top  soil  must  be  soon  carted  awav.  This 
deposit,  although  full  of  nettles  and  weeds,  should  be 
a  capital  dressing  for  grass-land,  for  it  really  contains 
as  much  goodness  as  tibe  dried  dudge  which  at  some 
sewage-works  is  converted  into  artificial  manure,  and 
has  been  sold  to  ignorant  and  confiding  farmers  at 
£3  10s.  per  ton.  The  sewers  are  fiushed  out  once  a 
month,  the  sanitary  authority  providing  a  water- 
cart,  and  paying  6s.  for  man  and  horse  when  required. 
The  whole  of  me  sewers  are  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  W.  Gilby,  for  many  years  the  indefatigable 
inspector  of  nuisances  of  the  Brixworth  Union. 

Considerable  opposition  was  originally  raised  to 
some  of  these  drainage  schemes,  that  of  the  Brixworth 
sewerage  costing  the  parish  £128.  Some  dissatisfac- 
tion is  siao  caused  by  the  manner  in  which  the  outlay 
for  these  great  sanitary  improvements  is  charged ; 


and  Mr.  Albert  FeU,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Brixworth  Union  in  1879,  somewhat  justifies  this 
complaint,  for  he  says:  "The  law  as  it  stands  is 
regarded  as  inequitable,  as  it  appears  an  improved 
value  is  conferred  on  one  description  of  real  property 
at  th'e  expense  of  another."  This  is  quite  tarue,  but  is 
a  mere  trifle  when  compared  with  the  injustice  of 
allowing  realised  wealth  to  escape  its  share  of  local 
burdens,  which  fall  so  oppressively  upon  the 
depreciated  agricultural  land  m  this  country. 

The  sanitary  necessity  for  sewering  some  of  the 
parishes  in  the  Brixworth  Union  was  stated  in  a 
report  from  Dr.  Thome  Thome,  who,  in  1874,  wrote 
that  "  the  deaths  from  fever  per  1,000  were,  in  the 
standard  rural  districts,  48;  in  Northamptonshire, 
80  ;  and  in  this  particular  union,  112."  Dr.  Thome 
contended  that  **  the  mischief  was  traceable  to  cess- 
pools and  old  highway  drains  in  porous  soils  allowing 
soakage  and  pollution  of  drinking-water  which  is 
mostly  derived  from  shallow  springs."  The  water-tight 
system  of  sewers,  which  has  been  carried  out  in  so 
many  parishes,  has,  happily,  been  the  means  of  ahnost 
banishing  fever  from  those  localities.  Less  sickness 
has  been  followed  by  a  diminished  poor^s  rate ;  so  the 
sewerage  of  the  union  may  be  said  to  be,  not  only  a 
sanitary,  but  a  financial,  success. 

The  marked  improvement  in  the  health  of  this 
union,  comparing  the  ten  years  previous  to  any 
sewage  scheme  being  adopted  with  the  ten  years 
which  followed  its  adoption,  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Parsons  in  a  later  report  to  the  Local  Govemment 
Board.  The  information  from  the  Registrar-General's 
annual  and  quarterly  reports,  "shows  a  gratifying 
decline  of  mortality  amounting  on  their  present 
population  to  an  annual  saving  of  about  twenty  lives, 
or,  reckoning  five  severe  cases  of  illness  to  one  death, 
of  one  hundred  severe  iUnesses  with  their  attendant 
suffering  and  expense."  With  such  testimony,  how 
can  anyone  doubt  that  the  money  laid  out  on  these 
village  sewers  has  been  well,  wisely,  and  profitably 
spent? 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  draining 
those  parishes  of  the  Brixworth  Union  where  a 
complete  system  of  sewers  has  been  adopted ;  there 
are  other  villages  which  have  been  only  partially 
sewered : — 


Name  of 
parish  in 
^Brix- 
worth 
Union. 

Popula- 
tion in 
1881. 

Date 

of 
Works. 

Oost, 

in- 

olud- 

Extent  of 

land 
irrigated. 

How 
cropped. 

Brampton 
Chapel 
Brixworth 
Harlestone 
Moulton    . 
Spralton    . 
Walgfttre  . 

ass 

1,188 
S0» 

1,483 
817 
008 

1880-1 

1876-8 
1878 

1874-8 
1886 

1874-8 

£ 
407 

822 
750 
960 
810 
673 

Half  an  acre 

One  acre 
One  acre 
One  acre 
One  acre 
One  acre 

The  sewering  of  Whissendine,  a  village  of  Rutland 
containing  734  inhabitants,  was  completed  last  year, 
at  the  following  cost : — 


Sewering  Whissendine  village  Hnoladiog 
£140  for  outfall  and  osier  bea—- 1  acre) 

Engineer  and  clerk  of  works      ... 

Compensation  to  occupiers  of  land  crossed 
by  sewers  to  outfall,  about  -        -        - 


849 
126 


Total    - 
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The  inspection  was  made  after  a  very  heavy 
rainfall,  when  the  Whissendine  brook,  celebrated  in 
many  hunting  annals,  was  overflowing  its  banks.  The 
flood  had  just  reached  the  lower  part  of  the  freshly- 
planted  acre  of  osiers,  upon  which  the  sewage  is 
delivered,  but  none  of  it  escaped  unfiltered.  The 
fall  of  the  main  sewer  from  the  village  to  the  filter- 
bed  is  1  in  400,  and  there  are  two  flushing-tanks  from 
spring  drains.  The  inspector  of  nuisances  of  the 
Oakham  Union  is  the  only  officer  employe4)  but  a 
village  superintendent  would  appear  almost  a 
necessity. 

AshweD,  also  in  Rutland,  with  a  population  of  about 
200,  has  been  lately  sewered.  The  first  contract 
was  for  £352 ;  but  an  extension  of  the  chief  sewer, 
and  a  laiger  filter-bed,  cost  another  £140.  The  main 
drain  is  easily  flushed,  from  the  brook  which  flows 
through  this  village,  by  means  of  a  sluice-door ;  but 
there  is  only  one  filter-bed,  its  three  compartments 
being  filled  with  stone  and  gravel — so  that  even  the 
clarification  of  the  sewage  is  by  no  means  perfect. 

The  town  of  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  contains 
about  6,000  inhabitants,  and  is  weU  and  cheaply 
sewered.  The  sewage  flows  by  its  gravity  into  a 
valley,  and  empties  itself,  without  any  preparation 
beyond  a  small  settling-tank  and  grating,  upon  four 
acres  of  osier  beds.  These  four  acres  filter  all  this 
raw  sewage,  and  it  is  only  after  very  heavy  rains  and 
thunderstorms  that  there  is  any  overflow  from  the 
sewers  into  the  brook,  and  that  is  mostly  surface- 
water.  The  chairman  of  the  board — a  gentleman  of 
great  practical  experience,  who  devotes  nis  leisure  to 
the  zealous  performance  of  the  honorary  duties  of  his 
office — considors  that  six  acres  of  osiers  would  be 
ample  to  purify  the  largest  volume  of  sewage  for 
many  years,  even  if  the  town  should  considerably 
increase ;  and  he  is  satisfied  that,  with  the  exception 
above  stated,  the  sewage-effluent  is  now  perfectiy 
clear  and  innocuous.  The  common  osier  is  being 
discarded  for  the  "  brown  Holland,"  a  variety  which 
is  much  tougher,  and  sells  better  than  the  ordinary 
sallow.  No  produce  has  come  down  in  price  like 
osiers.  A  few  years  ago,  £10,  and  even  £16,  per 
acre  was  made  of  one  year's  growth.  At  Dereham, 
the  two  years'  crop  of  1887-8  oft  four  acres 
realised  only  £12 ;  but  this  year's  growth  has  fetched 
£10,  which  is  still  a  poor  price.  A  few  mangel  are 
grown  every  year  on  the  margin  of  the  stream.  The 
services  of  one  man  are  employed  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  Ms  time  to  direct  and  control  the  flow  of 
sewage,  and  some  extra  help  is  needed  to  clear  out 
the  channels  and  keep  down  the  weeds  and  rubbish 
before  the  osiers  grow  freely  in  the  spring.  The 
whole  of  the  land  was  drained,  8  feet  deep,  before  the 
osiers  were  planted,  and  the  drains  work  well,  and 
have  never  been  any  trouble  from  the  growth  of 
roots  during  the  eight  years  the  beds  have  been  at 
work. 

The  cost  of  the  sewerage  of  Dereham  in  1881  was 
as  follows : — 

Contract  for  pipes,  manholes,  exoa- 

vating  and  laying  ... 
4a.  Ir.  2p.  land  for  irrigation,  sor. 

▼eyors,  and  arbitration  - 
Draining  and  preparing  the  ground 
Compensations  for  disturbance 
Eng^eer's  commission  ... 

£4,911    4  10 

In  addition  to  this,  there  were  expenses  exceeding  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  borrowed  by  about  j^OO, 


£    8. 

3,454  14 

d. 
3 

794  12 

473  10 

88  7 

100  0 

1 

8 

10 

0 

which  cannot  now  be  readily  ascertained,  and  which 
were  subsequently  paid  out  of  the  rates.  Excepting 
a  few  of  the  outlying  portions,  the  whole  of  the  town 
was  sewered,  to  the  extent  of  about  two  hundred 
acres.  The  sewers  are  all  of  glazed  earthen  pipes, 
varying  in  size  from  9  to  18  inches,  in  gradient  from 
1  in  600  to  1  in  17,  and  in  depth  from  6  to  23  feet ; 
and  the  total  length  is  nearly  four  inile&  There  is  a 
manhole,  or  lamphole,  at  every  intersection  or  curve, 
the  pipes  being  laid  in  a  true  line  between  these  for 
examination.  These  holes  were  all  ^67)  originaUy 
left  open  for  ventilation  at  the  road  level,  but  had  to  be 
closed ;  and  in  1887,  two  sewer-gas  destructors  were 
put  up,  and  several  simple  ventilating-pipes  inserted 
at  ends  of  the  long  sewers,  or  important  bends,  and 
there  has  been  no  trouble  since.  At  the  end  of  every 
sewer,  provision  is  made  for  flushing  by  a  3 -inch 
sluice-valve  from  the  adjoining  water  main,  as  the 
rain-water  was  kept  out  of  the  sewers  as  far  as 
practicable.  It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
sewage  scheme  of  East  Dereham  might — ^for  its 
economy,  utility,  and  success — compare  favourably 
with  any  small  town  in  Great  Britain. 

The  populous  village  of  Castleacre  stands  upon  the 
brow  of  what  is  regarded  in  Norfolk  as  a  high  hilL 
The  road  down  the  main  street  is  very  steep,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  keep  the  highway  in  repair,  by  reason 
of  the  rush  of  surface-water ;  while  the  practice  of 
throwing  house-slops  into  the  road-gutters  was 
fearfully  offenave.  To  remedy  these  two  evils,  a 
paved  channel  has  been  formed  for  the  surface-water, 
and  a  sewer  made  down  the  street,  which  receives  aU 
the  house-slops.  There  are  no  water-closets  in  the 
village,  and  the  sewer  empties  itself  into  a  hole  in  a 
meadow.  No  effort  is  made  to  utilise  the  sewage^ 
which  cannot  be  of  much  manurial  value-^— and  it 
soaks  into  the  surrounding  soil,  promoting  a  vigorous 
growth  of  nettles.  Once  a  year  the  hole  is  emptied 
of  its  solids  by  means  of  a  chain-pump.  The  sewer, 
as  occasion  requires,  is  flushed  by  watercart,  the 
three  principal  farmers  in  turn  supplying  a  horse 
gratis.  Since  a  lofty  ventilating-shaft  has  been 
inserted,  there  has  been  much  less  unpleasant  odour 
from  the  sewer.  A  parish  inspector  has  been 
appointed,  at  a  salary  of  £10  a  year,  whose  duties  are 
to  superintend  and  cleanse  the  sewer  and  all  guUeys 
and  traps,  and  the  construction  of  any  branch  drains 
which  have  to  be  connected  with  the  sewer.  The 
total  expenditure  amounted  to  £280.  The  cost  of 
engineenng,  which  presented  no  difficulties  whatever, 
was  £50 — a  marked  contrast  to  the  engineer's 
commission  of  £100  at  Dereham,  where  the  sewage 
scheme  cost  over  £5,000.  The  clerk  of  the  works 
and  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  cost  £30, 
making  up  £80  for  outside  expenses — a  pretty  heavy 
percentage  upon  a  total  outlay  of  £280.  And  it  is 
possible  that  this  engineering  skill,  which  rigidly 
excludes  the  surface  and  roof-water  from  the  sewer, 
has  been  misapplied  in  this  village.  There  is  ample 
capacity  for  the  largest  volume  of  rain-water,  and  as 
no  use  IS  made  of  the  sewage  its  dilution  can  do  no 
harm;  while  every  shower  of  rain  would  help  to 
cleanse  the  short  sewer,  and  render  tiie  necessity  of 
flushing  less  frequent  The  flushing  apparatus  has  a 
basin,  or  reservoir,  which  does  not  tip  until  it  is  foil. 
It  has  hitherto  worked  fairly  well,  but,  if  not  con* 
stantly  attended  to,  it  may  soon  get  out  of  order  and 
cease  to  act.  Those  contrivances  cannot  be  too 
simple. 

A  cheap  and  apparently  succesaful  example  •£ 
village  sewage-irrigation  is  fuzniahed  at  Kebwortii 
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Beauchamp.  The  cost  of  the  sewage -works  and 
settling-tanks  was  only  £120,  and  the  sewage  irrigates 
five  acres  of  grass-land,  held  on  a  twenty-one  years' 
lease  at  £80,  and  is  sub-let  to  a  yearly  tenant  for 
£24  10s.  No  complaint  has  been  nuule  of  the  sewage 
being  at  all  offensive  since  the  settling-tanks  were 
added,  three  or  four  years  ago. 

The  inclusion  of  a  town  of  the  importance  of 
Henley-on-Thames  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper ;  but  hearing  that  a  new  and  greaUy  miproved 
syBtem  of  sewage  was  just  started  there,  it  seemed 
advisable  to  inspect  it  The  engineering  feat  of 
taking  the  sewage  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  and 
then  pumping  it  to  the  summit  of  the  nearest  hill,  has 
been  successfuUy  accomplished  at  Henley.  Shone's 
compressed-air  system  is  worked  by  a  27  horse-power 
steam  engine,  and  the  sewage  is  ufted  120  feet,  and 
delivered  into  settling-tanks.  It  then  irrigates  about 
four  acres  of  land,  1}  acres  of  which  are  planted  with 
osiers,  and  the  rest  devoted  to  the  growth  of  mangel 
and  Italian  rye- grass.  There  is  no  outfall,  the  water 
percolating  through  the  deep  strata  of  the  upper 
chalk,  and  being  seen  no  more.  But  the  land  is 
already  supposed  to  become  clogged,  and  the  sludge 
is  a  nuisance  ;  so  the  town  council  have  decided  to 
adopt  the  treatment  of  Messra  Jagger  &  Turley,  of 
LfCeds,  that  bums  the  house-refuse  to  a  carbon,  which 
is  to  be  employed  in  the  deodorization  of  ihe  sewage, 
and  for  the  more  rapid  deposition  of  the  sludge  on 
the  settling-tanks.  Then  the  effluent  passes  through 
a  filter  of  carbon  and  cinders,  by  which  time  the 
sewage  becomes  "  so  clear  and  odourless,"  and  is  of 
such  a  **high  standard  of  purity,  that  it  might  be 
turned  into  any  river."  But  it  is  to  be  further 
improved — ^if  that  is  possible — ^by  irrigating  the  four 
acres  of  land ;  so  the  sewage  of  Henley  (if  it  ever 
does  reach  the  Thames  after  its  long  subterranean 
passage^  ought  certainly  to  be  the  purest  effluent  in 
the  world. 

Having  now  recorded  a  few  successful  examples  of 
tiie  disposal  of  sewage  in  some  towns  and  viUi^es,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  particularise  those  sanitary 
authorities  where  common  sewage-farming  is  prac- 
tised on  a  small  scale.  Italian  rye-grass  is  the  only 
crops  to  which  raw  sewage  can  be  directly  applied 
with  any  certainty  of  success ;  and  the  introduction  of 
silos  has  made  the  growth  and  disposal  of  such  herbage 
comparatively  easy.  The  rapid  growth  of  roots  and 
vegetables  can  be  enhanced  by  sewage-irrigation : 
but  the  sewage  had  better  fertilize  the  ground  during 
the  winter  tlum  be  applied  direct  to  the  plants,  except 
in  dry  seasons.  To  grain  of  all  kinds,  the  fiow  of 
sewage  invariably  does  much  more  harm  than  good. 
In  the  rural  districts,  there  ought  seldom  to  be  any 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  land  for  sewage-irrigation, 
though  many  owners,  as  well  as  their  tenants,  have  a 
strong  objection  to  parting  with  an  acre  or  two  for 
thispurpose. 

There  are  serious  impediments  in  populous  urban 
localities  to  sewage-irrigation,  the  securing  of  suitable 
land  at  a  moderate  cost  being  generally  the  crowning 
difficulty.  In  these  localities,  the  different  modes  for 
precipitating,  deodorising,  and  clarifying  the  sewage, 
by  the  aid  of  settling-tanks,  chemicals,  &c.,  may  be 
the  only  means  for  preparing  the  sewage-effluent  for 
•it*  reception  into  the  nearest  river  or  stream.    But, 

the  less  that  is  done  with  sewage  in  purely  rural 
'.districts  before  it  is  applied  to  the  land,  the  better. 

It  may  be  well  to  take  out  the  floating  rubbish  and 
■the  heavier  solids  by  means  of  a  small  tank  and 
4Jnting  ;  but  even  this  is  not  necessary  for  a  village 


filter-bed  where  osiers  or  ash-poles  are  the  crop 
grown.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  sewage  moving, 
allowing  none  to  stagnate  for  any  length  of  time— 
and  then  there  is  little  effluvia  from  the  roughest 
irrigation.  When  once  a  proper  ^tem  of  sewere 
has  been  approved  in  a  rural  distnct  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  employment  of  skilled 
engineers  with  elaborate  plans,  sections,  and  clever 
inventions,  generally  leads  to  a  heavy  outlay,  without 
much  corresponding  benefit.  A  competent,  practical 
surveyor,  who  can  take  levels,  lay  a  drain,  and  make 
good  a  roadway  with  a  strong  gang  of  skiUed 
drainers,  will  be  all  that  is  required  for  sewering 
most  villages,  and  even  some  small  towns. 

Watbr-wastb.— In  April  laat  Mr.  O.  J.  Kirby,  C.E., 
late  of  the  Devonport  Waterworks  Company,  beeamo  tbe 
engineer  and  manager  of  the  Batley  waterworks.  Atthxt 
time  the  Batley  water  supply  was  supposed  to  be  in  a 
good  workable  condition,  but  the  change  in  the  manage- 
ment has  proTod  that  this  was  very  far  from  being  the 
case.  Mr.  Kir  by  found  that  there  was  considerable 
underground  waste,  and  took  measures  to  stop  it.  Tbe 
averaf^e  daily  consumption  for  trade  and  domestic  par- 
poses  having  been  ascertained,  sufficient  water  was  kept 
in  store  to  last  for  six  months,  and  all  water  conung  into 
the  town  in  excess  of  the  daily  average  was  treated  w 
surplus  water,  and  disposed  of  to  the  manufacturers  at  s 
price  less  than  the  cost  of  pumping  either  well  or  "  beck** 
water.  The  means  taken  to  prevent  the  undergronnd 
waste  resulted  in  a  large  increase  of  surplus  water  which, 
when  sold  at  the  reduced  price,  realised  more  than 
£2,000  a  year.  This  was  effected  without  the  aid  of  the 
**  Deacon"  or  district  recorder  or  meter,  the  inspectors 
using  only  a  dynamic  stethoscope,  the  invention  of  tbe 
manager.  Mr.  Kirby  has  recently  been  asked  by  the 
water  committees  of  two  other  corporations  to  eumiie 
the  distributing  arrangements  of  their  water  supplies,  and 
to  advise  them  as  to  the  best  means  for  detecting  and  | 
preventing  waste.  , 

The  Kola  Nut.— A  paper,  by  T.  Christy,  F.L,S..  I 
M.S.C.L,  has  recently  been  read  at  the  Balloon  Society, 
on  the  African  kola  nut,  concerning  which  many  remark-  | 
able  statements  have  recently  been  published.  The 
lecturer  stated  that  the  kola  nut  is  held  in  great  respect 
by  the  natives  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  on  account 
of  its  wonderful  stimulating  and  sustaining  powers ;  the 
nut  is  ground  into  a  fine  powder  and  carried  about  the 
person  during  long  journeys,  when  often  the  only  sasten- 
ance  consists  of  a  *  *  chew  "  of  this  kola ;  thanks  to  it,  maoj 
have  been  able  to  stave  off  thirst  and  hunger,  while 
others  declare  that  after  a  severe  day's  work  or  marchinif. 
nothing  so  revives  the  system  as  a  kola  nut.  As  a  baiis 
for  a  beverage,  the  analysis  published  comparing  the 
nitrogenous  principles,  chemically  defined  and  ciyatalKx- 
able,  kola  takes  precedence  over  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoi. 
while  owing  to  the  almost  entire  absence  of  tannin  in  ii< 
it  does  not  injure  or  impair  the  digestive  organs.  The 
stimulating  tonic  and  sustaining  powers  of  kola  are  mootly 
due  to  the  caffeine,  of  which  it  contains  over  2^  percent. 
and  sufferers  from  indigestion,  nervous  or  bilioos  bead- 
aches,  will  hail  with  satisfaction  a  beverage  which  ^<T 
can  drink  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa.  Tfc« 
lecturer  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  this  nut  to  sport** 
men,  athletes,  brainworkers,  during  the  times  when  they 
are  straining  their  powers  of  endurance,  and  said  uut 
from  the  accounts  given  kola  is  likely  to  prove  not  cm/ » 
great  rival  to  tea  and  coffee,  but  also  a  drug,  sabstitntisi^ 
the  ordinary  run  of  tonics  and  stimulants.  Planters  Qi 
the  tropics  having  low-lying  marshy  lands  would,  he  saw. 
find  the  kola  tree  a  profitable  product,  yielding  »» 
it  does,  at  full  maturity,  about  1  cwt.  of  nuts  per  anniO' 

The  flowering  and  fruiting  takes  place  shnultaneonay 
twice  a  year,  so  that  there  la  presented  the  ourious  Big» 

of  a  tree  bearing  fruit  and  flower  at  the  same  moment. 
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PLUMBERS'   WORK  AS  APPLIED   TO 

THE   DUTIES   OF   SANITARY 

INSPECTORS/ 

By  A.  £.  Adams,  R.P.C.,  Assoc.  San.  Ins.,  Inspector 
of  Nuisances,  Wood  Green,  N. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  before  us,  I  hardly  think 
it  would  approach  completion  without  a  few  words 
on  plumbers  and  sanitary  inspectors;  these  two 
classes  of  men  greatly  resemble  each  other  in  one 
particular,  i^,  they  have  been  and  are  greatly 
maligned  by  the  British  press,  they  are  both  voted  as 
a  nuisance,  although  not  coming  under  the  Public 
Health  Act;  robbers  and  various  other  choice 
epithets  are  not  considered  too  strong  to  use  towards 
the  plumber  and  sanitary  inspector,  yet,  under  the 
present  system  of  living,  no  two  classes  of  men  are 
more  useful  in  their  way.  Who  has  not  read  the 
various  pieces  of  poetry  slandering  the  plumber  and 
his  craft,  who  has  not  read  the  scathing  articles 
written  on  and  against  the  sanitary  inspector,  about 
his  neglect  of  duty,  and  why  ''ratepayers  pay  the 
wages  of  men  who  do  nothing  but  shirk  their  duty 
and  get  paid  for  it  '* ;  this  and  much  more  is  written 
about  us  poor  mortals  who  help,  though  perhaps  not  in 
a  very  great  degree,  to  reduce  the  death-rate  of  our 
urban  and  rural  districts.  However  amusing  it  may 
be  to  read  the  poetry  composed  on  the  plumber,  it 
is  very  annoying  for  a  good  workman  to  hear  his 
craft  libelled  in  the  way  it  is  and  has  been ;  but 
perhaps  we  have  not  far  to  seek  for  a  reason.  The 
work  executed,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it,  is  hidden 
away  in  ceilings,  behind  casings,  under  floors,  &c.,  so 
that  when  the  bill  is  presented  for  payment  there  is 
very  little  to  show  for  the  time,  labour,  and  material 
charged  for.  No  doubt  unprincipled  plumbers  have 
made  gain  by  this  fact,  and  chaiged  for  material 
never  used,  or  it  may  be  brought  about  by  the  fact 
that  often  when  a  plumber  is  called  in  to  do  some 
repairs,  he  has  to  pull  down  half  a  wall,  or  tear  down 
a  long  length  of  casing,  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
but  because  when  the  pipes  were  laid  they  were  given 
to  the  cheapest  contractor,  who  naturally  laid  his 
pipes  so  as  to  take  shortest  length  and  the  shortest 
time  to  lay,  without  any  regard  for  the  repairs  to 
follow,  so  that  the  present  plumber  is  very  often 
blamed  for  the  sin  of  his  fathers.  The  sanitary 
inspector  is  often  maligned  by  people  who  are  quite 
unaware  of  the  duties  he  has  to  perform,  but  because 
they  see  him  walking  about  apparently  doing  little  or 
nothing,  they  imagine  he  has,  to  use  a  vulgar  expres- 
sion, "a  fine  tack";  but  perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of 
the  plumbers'  trade  bemg  brought  into  such  dis- 
repute is  the  "handy-man"  of  the  landlords  and 
agents  who  have  the  care  of  property.  Not  only  does 
he  bring  the  plumber  into  disrepute,  but  he  is  the 
bane  of  the  inspector's  life  ;  to-day  he  is  a  plumber, 
to-morrow  a  painter,  the  next  day  a  slater,  and  so  on ; 
like  the  colour-changing  chameleon,  you  never  can 
be  sure  under  what  guise  you  next  see  him.  What  a 
blessing  he  is  to  his  employer !  He  can  dab  a  bit  of 
mortar  on  an  open  drain,  he  can  hang  a  sash,  he  can 
pateh  a  water-pipe ;  and  what  a  knowing  chap  he  is, 
he  can  just  do  as  much  work  and  no  more,  on  a 
"  notice  job,"  that  the  sanitary  inspector  cannot  pro- 
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ceed  against  his  master.  It  is  these  men  who  have 
brought  discredit  on  plumbers'  and  everyone's 
work.  My  advice  is,  beware  of  the  handy-man. 
Again,  botehed  and  bad  work  is  often  due  to  the  very 
low  price  paid  for  having  work  done — a  job  often 
has  to  be  done  according  to  the  price  given,  that 
price  being  quite  inadequate  to  have  a  good  and 
thorough  job. 

We  have  good  hopes  that  in  a  few  years  time 
jobbery  will  be  done  away  with  in  plumbers'  work, 
for  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers  are  extend- 
ing their  crusade  all  through  the  country,  and  every 
man  professing  to  be  a  plumber  will  have  to  pro- 
duce his  certificate  of  registration.  This  ought  to  be 
good  news  to  us  as  sanitary  inspectors,  for  we  are 
greatly  allied  to  the  plumbers'  craft,  and  when  we 
order  work  to  be  done  we  shall  be  sure  that  it  is 
carried  out  by  men  who  have  proved  their  com- 
petency as  regards  the  workmanship,  although  it  may 
not  be  done  in  a  scientific  manner.  Thanks  to  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  the  London  Institute,  who  are  try- 
ing to  teach  our  plumbers  not  only  the  way  to  do  their 
work  in  a  workmanhke  manner,  but  also  the  scientific 
way  of  doing  such  work,  and  the  reason  why  it  should 
be  so  done.  When  the  plumber  has  reached  the  stage 
of  perfection  aimed  at  by  these  kindred  institutions, 
we  shall  find  our  duties  considerably  lightened  ;  but 
there  is  not  only  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
technical  education  for  the  plumber,  but  there  is 
room  and  great  room  for  technical  education  in  the 
sanitary  inspector,  and  the  best  technical  education 
we  can  have  is  that  of  plumbers'  work.  We  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  detail  of  the 
work  we  take  in  hand ;  that  some  of  us  are  not  con- 
versant with  details  I  feel  perfectly  assured.  I  could 
give  numerous  instances  to  prove  my  assertion,  but 
it  would  neither  be  fair  or  just,  and  beyond  the  mark 
of  the  subject  before  us.  Just  to  show  you  what  I 
mean  by  detail,  I  will  cite  one  instance.  A  friend  of 
mine  a  short  time  since  had  occasion  to  consult  an 
inspector  (of  many  years  experience)  with  regard  to 
a  pan  water-closet.  The  nmsance  compkiaed  of  was 
a  foul  smell  from  the  aforesaid  water-closet,  caused 
by  the  water,  every  time  the  closet  was  fiushed, 
running  through  the  hole  in  the  iron  container  (made 
for  the  lever  of  the  pan  to  pass  through)  and  Icnlging 
in  the  lead  tray  or  safe;  the  remedy  given  by  this 
learned  inspector  was  to  pour  molten  lead  into  the 
opening.  Had  this  course  been  pursued,  the  phunber 
might  still  be  pouring  molten  lead,  and  be  no  nearer 
the  remedy.  But  he  tried  the  true  remedy,  and  I 
believe  it  was  effectual,  viz.  a  little  putty  and  paint 
applied  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Having  thus  far  tried  to  show  how  nearly  we  are 
allied  to  plumbers  and  their  work  in  a  part  of  our 
duties,  I  will  endeavour  to  deal  with  a  few  details  in 
which  plumbers'  work  bears  directly  upon  that  part 
of  a  sanitary  inspector's  duties  where  he  has  to 
examine,  condemn,  and  refix  drains,  water-closets, 
baths,  &c,  I  consider  our  first  and  chief  duty  is  the 
prevention  of  disease  ;  when  disease  appears,  to  trace 
its  source,  also  to  remedy  the  cause  (if  possible),  so 
that  it  may  not  recur  again.  In  this  duty  we  are 
constantly  brought  into  contact  with  plumbers'  work 
in  the  shape  of  waste,  soil,  rain-water  pipes,  drains, 
&c.  Although  the  latter  may  not  be,  strictly  speaking, 
■the  work  of  the  plumber,  yet  on  many  large  and  good 
jobs  the  plumber  is  held  responsible,  and  has  the 
superintending  of  ihe  laying  of  the  drains ;  especially 
is  this  the  case  where  drains  of  this  kind  have  to  be 
brought  to  meet  his  soiliuQr^uWif^tfisipip^Sr^cftt^aiiy 
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rate,  a  plumber  ought  to  be  able  to  know  what  size 
drain  his  pipes  will  require,  and  why  such  size. 

Before  we  proceed  any  further,  I  think  we  ought 
to  consider  what  system  of  drainage  is  best,  viz.  the 
"trap,"  or  the  '^trapless  system."  In  a  very  able 
paper  read  before  this  Association  in  September, 
1888,  a  gentleman  gave  as  his  opinion  that  the  latter 
was  the  perfection,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  the  acme 
of  perfection  in  house  drainage.  I  have  my  doubts 
about  this  matter,  for  reasons  which  1  will  try  to  ex- 
plain. I  do  not  wish  or  intend  to  set  up  my  know- 
ledge or  experience,  which  are  both  very  small, 
against  the  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  reader  of 
that  paper,  but  there  were  one  or  two  points  not 
dealt  with  which  I  think  come  entirely  within  the 
subject  of  my  paper.  In  the  first  place,  the  **  trapless 
system "  is  a  misnomer,  for  a  trap  is  used  to  inter- 
tsept  or  disconnect  the  drains  from  the  sewer ; 
secondly,  I  think  the  great  objection  to  it  is  that 
there  is  no  check  to  prevent  the  disagreeable  odours, 
even  if  nothing  worse,  of  the  fouling  of  the  soil, 
waste-pipes,  &c.,  from  entering  the  house.  Experi- 
ence seems  to  show,  that  be  the  waste-pipes  of  lead 
of  the  best  workmanship,  laid  with  the 
^j^^pieus  greatest  care,  all  burrs  and  sharp  bends 
avoided,  in  fact,  a  perfect  job,  so  far  as 
the  making  and  laying  of  the  pipes  is  concerned, 
in  a  few  years  time,  if  not  before ;  there  will  be 
complaints  of  disagreeable  smells  arising  from  the 
scented  or  other  soap  which  has  congealed  to  the 
sides  of  the  bath  and  lavatory  waste-pipes,  or  from 
the  soil  which  has  found  a  resting  place  on  the  sides 
of  the  soil-pipe.  For  the  first  few  months  all  will  go 
well,  but  by  degrees  the  smooth  bore  of  the  pipe — ^to 
use  a  plumber's  phrase — ^would  be  "  eaten  into,"  ue, 
the  water  and  air  acting  alternately  on  the  lead 
•would  have  a  chemical  effect,  causing  the  smooth 
bore  to  become  rough;  then,  instead  of  cleansing 
themselves,  they  would  become  more  and  more 
fouled.  This  is  what  suggests  itself  to  me  if  the  pipes 
were  of  lead.  But,  if  the  pipes  were  iron,  it  seems  to 
^me — ^from  wliat  I  have  read — ^that  they  would  become 
foul  in  a  much  shorter  time.  An  experiment  was 
made  in  the  room  by  the  same  gentleman  to  show 
that  sewer  air  will  pass  through  any  number  of  water 
barriers ;  this  seems  to  be  a  greater  reason  why  the 
**  trapless  system  "  should  find  little  favour.  I  and, 
I  am  sure,  all  of  us  are  open  to  conviction,  and  if  any 
gentleman  in  the  room  will  try  and  show  us,  from 
experience  and  otherwise,  that  the  **  trapless  sys- 
tem "  is  the  best,  we  will  use  our  poor  influence  to 
•bring  about  this  "  acme  of  perfection."  With  regard 
to  the  ''trap  sjfstem,"  I  think  the  old  fallacy  that 
because  a  pipe  is  trapped,  therefore  there  can  be  no 
danger,  is  fast  dying,  else  why  disconnect  soil-pipes 
and  waste-pipes  at  the  foot.  We  claim  for  traps  that 
they  keep  out  any  sewer-gas  that  may  escape,  and 
certainly  they  keep  out  any  disagreeable  odours  of 
soap  and  soil  that  may  lodge  in  the  pipes.  If  the  soil 
and  waste-pipes  are  well  and  properly  ventilated,  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  a  pressure  upon  the  traps,  and 
if  the  traps  are  regular^  flushed  out,  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  the  water  in  them  becoming  fouL  No 
doubt  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  and  against  both 
systems,  but  on  these  I  do  not  intend  to  enter ;  it 
is  too  large  a  subject  for  a  paper  like  this  is  intended 
to  be. 

Having  thus  briefly  touched  upon  the  trap  and 
trapless  systems,  it  devolves  upon  me  to  say  some- 
thing about  traps  in  general.  Trap-making  is  one  of 
Jhe  great  arts  in  connection  with   the   plumbers* 


handicraft.  In  many  large  shops  they  keep  what  are 
called  "  bench  hands,"  who  are  engaged  upon  nothing 
else  but  the  making  of  traps,  bends,  &c.  Traps  and 
trap-making  is  a  part  of  plumbers*  work  which  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  a  portion  of  our  duties,  for  how 
often  are  we  called  upon  to  examine  the  traps  of  a 
house  where  typhoid  or  diphtheria  has  imide  its 
appearance.  Perhaps  in  the  whole  history  of  sani- 
tary matters  no  article  can  be  found  which  has 
more  peiplexed  the  British  householder  than  the 
article  known  as  a  trap.  Each  inventor,  vendor,  and 
fitter-up,  has  lauded  some  such  contrivance.  The 
essenti^  of  a  good  trap  are,  that  it  should  be  self- 
cleansing,  that  the  water  should  be  changed  eyerr 
time  of  using,  that  it  should  be  free  from  any 
working  parts  likely  to  get  out  of  order  or  he- 
come  fouled,  that  it  should  hold  enough  water  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  any  noxious  n- 

^'  pours,  and  not  too  much  water  sui-facc 

exposed  to  the  air.  For  ordinary  purposes  the 
lead  S  ^^  P  ^^P'  properly  made,  nilfils  all  the 
above  conditions.  No  doubt  this  is  the  reason 
why  patents  of  various  other  sorte  find  so  little 
favour.  There  has  been  put  into  the  maricet  cast 
and  drawn  lead  pipes  of  the  shapes  mentioned,  hat  it 
has  been  found  that  they  will  not  last  as  long  as  the 
hand-made  trap.  For  some  reason  or  other  the; 
collapse  when  placed  under  sinks  where  hot  and  cold 
water  is  thrown  down ;  the  heat  seems  to  make  them 
collapse  completely.  Then  there  are  other  makes  of 
lead  traps  in  the  market,  e,g.  the  old  Q  trap  which 
we  rightly  condemn  for  reasons  upon  which  I  need 
not  dilate,  and  yet  the  old  D  ^^^^P  ^^  i^  ff^ 
quality,  which  is  such  a  good  one  that  it  has  been 
produced  in  a  new  form,  and  finds  much  favour  in 
the  south,  I  mean  the  "geometrically  formed  D 
trap."  It  is  almost  the  same  shape  as  the  old  \)  trap. 
but  so  constructed  that  it  conforms  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  good  trap.  The  good  quality  of  the  Q  trap 
is  that  it  is  not  so  easily  syphoned  as  the  pipe  trap : 
this,  when  a  number  of  water-closets  or  sinks  are 
fixed  on  a  length  of  pipe,  is  a  great  consideration. 
This  syphonage  can  be  obviated  to  a  great  degree  br 
fixing  a  number  of- relief  ^or  ventilating^  pipes ;  hut 
in  every  case  the  fixing  ot  these  is  an  impossibility. 
I  need  not  enter  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
different  kinds  and  makes  of  traps.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  Buchan*s,  Bower's,  &c.  Our  duty 
lies  not  in  the  making  of  the  traps,  but  in  the  fixing. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  imply  that  we  ought 
not  to  know  the  advantages  and  tJie  disadvantages 
of  the  various  makes  of  traps,  for  it  ought  to  foim 
part  of  our  duty  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  all  the 
different  forms  and  nusdces.  With  regard  to  the 
fixing  of  traps  (for  the  present  I  exclude  wat«r- 
closet  traps),  the  trap  ought  to  be  fixed  perfectly 
level,  or  on  such  a  slope  that  the  water  seal  is  not  too 
much  diminished  or  done  away  with  altogether.  It 
ought  to  be  fixed  as  near  the  oath  or  sink  as  can  be. 
Sometimes  we  get  complaints  of  unpleasant  smells 
from  the  fact  that  the  trap  has  been  fixed  too  far 
away — perhaps  two  or  three  feet  away — ^from  the 
inlet,  leaving  this  length  of  fouled  pipe  to  cause  the 
smell  complained  of.  This  happens  most  often  when 
a  "  running,  horizontal,  or  (J  "  shaped  trap  has  to  be 
fixed.  For  the  convenience  of  making  the  joints, 
the  plumber  will  leave  two  or  three  feet  more  pip« 
than  he  has  need  to  do.  This  kind  of  trap  is  rarely 
used  where  a  p  or  S  trap  can  be  fixed. 

I  think  it  will  be  obvious  to  us  that  a  trap  is  better 
if  made  in  one  piece,  but  as  they  tab?  a  longer  time 
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in  making,  they  are  more  expensive,  consequently 
we  generally  find  traps  made  in  two  pieces  and 
soldered  together.  The  great  art  in  trap-making  is 
to  get  the  lead  equal  in  every  part ;  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  lead  to  get  thin  at  the  edges  and 
thick  in  the  centre.  If  a  trap  is  fixed  in  this  state 
the  hot  water  will  cause  it  to  expand ;  the  cold  water 
to  contract,  and  the  trap  will  give  in  the  weakest  or 
thinnest  place,  viz.  the  seams.  No  doubt  we  have 
seen  traps  that  have  given  way  in  this  manner. 
Another  reason  for  traps  giving  way  at  the  seams,  is 
the  galvanic  action  set  up  by  the  two  metels  used  in 
the  solder,  and  the  wat-er  and  air  acting  upon  them 
alternately,  so  that  when  we  are  examining  lead  traps 
we  ought  to  carefully  examine  the  seams,  for 
although  the  defect  may  only  be  enough  to  allow  a 
drop  of  water  to  escape  every  minute,  yet  that  drop 
will  cause  the  trap  to  become  unsealed. 

Now,  a  few  words  on  water-closets  and  the  fix- 
ing of  them,  for  it  is  in  this  part  of  our  duty  that 
we  need  a   good    knowledge   of   plumbers^    work. 
The  first  thing  we  require  to  know  in  the  altera- 
tion  or  carrying  out  a  system  of  the  disposal  of 
faecal  matter  by  the  water  carriage  system,  is  what 
kind  of  a  water-closet  apparatus  we  are  going  to  fix. 
There  are  such    a  number    of    ^*  perfect    sanitary 
closets  "  that  the  difficulty  is  to  pick  out  the  most 
perfect.    The  valve  water-closet  finds  great  favour 
with  many  of  the  leading  sanitarians  of  the  day; 
there  is  no  doubt  it  possesses  advantages  over  many 
of  the  water-closets  now  put  into  the  market,  but 
there  are  several  drawbacks  to  its  general  use,  t^,  it 
is  too  expensive  for  common  use ;  there 
^Jj^Jj^         are    too   many  working  parts  about  it, 
and  it  is  not  so  cleanly  as  the  earthen- 
ware ;   therefore,  1    think  we   can    divide    water- 
closets  into  two  divisions,  viz.  the  wash-out  (manu- 
factured in   one  piece)  and  the  hopper  ana  trap. 
Personally,  I  have  great  objection  to  the  wash-out. 
It  offers,  to  my  mind,  several  objections;  first  and 
foremost,  it  is  not  as  clean  as  it  might  be.    I  have 
taken  particular  notice  of  several  that  have  been 
fixed,  and  I  find  that  the  back  part  of  the  outlet  of 
the  basin  is  oftener  than  not  covered  with   filth. 
Several  have  told  me  that  this  is  due  to  inefficient 
flush,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  due,  not  to  the  inefficient 
flush,  because  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  not  only  in  the 
back  and  side  flush  wash-out,  but  in  those  with  a 
fluking  rim  where  the  water  drops  direct  on  the  part 
complained  of,  but  it  is  due  to  the  vrater  not  being  able 
to  scour  the  back  part  of  the  trap.    Another  drawback 
is  that  if  it  is  used  as  a  urinal,  as  a  water-closet  ought 
to  be  used — ^for  urinals  are  objectionable  in  private 
houses — ^the  urine  trickles  over  the  basin  and  causes 
not  merely  the  staining  of  the  basin,  but  in  time  an 
objectionable  odour ;  this  will  be  especially  noticeable 
if  the  closet  is  used  by  a  number  of  females.    Again, 
if  the  water-closet  happens  to  become  choked,  the 
whole  apparatus  has  to  be  taken  up  to  unstop  it,  and 
I  can  tell  you  from  experience  that  it  is  anything  but 
a  pleasant  job.      In  the  hopper  and  trap  none  of 
these  objections  offer  themselves,  providing  we  get  a 
good  form  of  basin  with  a  good  scouring  flush ;  the 
best  I  have  seen  in  the  market  was  a  pattern  made  by 
Dodd  (late  of  Cable  Street).    The  hopper  and  trap 
can  be  used  as  a  urinal  if  fitted  with  an  earthenware 
top,  without  any  fear  of  objectionable  odours  arising 
therefrom,  for  it  can  be  scrubbed  every  day  with  a 
brush,  and  each  and  every  part  can  be  so  cleansed  if 
the  seat  is  hinged  so  as  to  allow  of  it  being  raised 
for  this  purpose.    X  assisted  to  fix  this  form  of  water- 


closet  in  the  Hospital  for  Women,  Shaw  Street,  and 
they  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Now,  as  to  the 
mode  of  fixing  water-closets  in  general,  the  soil-pipe 
is  the  first  part  to  be  fixed ;  this  ought  to  be  fixed 
outside  the  premises,  disconnected  at  the  bottom  by 
a  trap  made  specially  for  that  purpose,  and  carried 
by  a  continuous  line  of  pipes  to  a  safe  distance  above 
the  roof.  The  branch-piece  that  attaches  the  water- 
closet  to  the  soil-pipe  ought  to  receive  our  particular 
attention,  for  I  am  sorry  to  see  many  plumbers  using 
the  iron  branch-piece  ;  this  branch-piece  is  too  short 
to  receive  the  outlet  of  the  earthenware  trjip,  which 
means  that  a  piece  of  lead  pipe  has  to  be  inserted 
into  the  iron  socket  and  over  the  outlet  of  the  trap, 
making  two  joints  in  place  of  one,  and  one  of  these 
joints  buried  very  likely  in  the  wall.  This  joint  being 
made  with  putty  or  red-lead  is  apt  to  crack  or  break ; 
if  this  happens  we  have  the  whole  fumes  of  the  soil- 
pipe  escaping  into  the  house,  and  where  the  soil- 
pipe  is  not  disconnected,  sewer-gas  finds  only  too 
ready  an  entrance. 

Let  us  discourage,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  use  of 
iron  branch-pipes  ;  the  branch-pipe  ought  to  be 
made  of  lead,  with  an  arm  sufficiently  long  to 
reach  the  earthenware  trap.  This  branch-piece 
is  better  made  of  three  pieces  of  lead  than  sol- 
dered on  to  the  perpendicular  piece,  as  is  most 
common,  for  a  reason  which  I  will  give  later  on.  The 
joint  between  the  earthenware  trap  and  lead  ought  to 
be  fixed  by  means  of  a  lead  flange,  bolted  on  to  the 
flange  of  the  trap,  packed  with  red-lead,  paint,  and 
tow.  The  joints  of  the  soil-pipe,  presuming  them  to 
be  iron,  ought  to  be  rusted  together,  which  rust  is 
made  by  mixing  iron  filings,  sal-ammeniac,  water,  and 
a  pinch  of  sulphur ;  the  joints  are  packed  with  tow^ 
hemp,  or  rope  ;  the  rusting  is  then  driven  tight  into 
the  joints  by  tools  made  specially  for  the  purpose. 
Before  the  trap  is  finally  placed  in  position,  it  ought 
to  be  tested  as  to  whether  it  is  a  trap,  for  I  remember 
a  large  house  being  fitted  up  with  new  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  the  last  state  was  worse  than  the 
first — owing  to  the  water-closet  traps  being  no  traps 
— ^for  when  the  job  was  done  it  was  discovered  that 
the  water  seal  in  the  water-closet  traps  formed  no 
barrier  to  the  escape  of  sewer-gas,  and  new  water 
closets  had  to  be  substituted  at  the  cost  of  the  firm 
canyiug  out  the  work.  Various  cisterns  are  used 
for  the  various  patterns  of  water-closets,  but  perhaps 
the  best  is  the  simplest  form  of  syphon  system  we  can 
get,  for  the  reason  that  persons  very  often,  when 
using  a  water-closet,  neglect  to  hold  the  handle  long 
enough  to  ensure  a  sufficient  flush.  In  making  the 
selection  of  a  cistern  we  ought  to  try  and  get  a  ball 
tap  that  will  allow  of  the  cistern  being  filled  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  it  has  been  used.  If  we  get 
a  slow-filling  cistern,  the  probability  is  that  the  next 
time  the  water-closet  is  used,  there  will  only  be  a 
partial  flush.  The  cistern  ought  to  be  fixed,  if 
possible,  directly  over  the  water-closet,  so  as  to  allow 
the  full  weight  and  force  of  water  to  cleanse  the 
"basin  and  trap ;  if  we  cannot  get  above  four  feet  of  a 
drop  from  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  to  the  basin,  a 
1  J-m,  pipe  ouffht  to  be  used ;  if  over  four  feet,  a 
l|-in.  pipe  wifl  generaUy  be  sufficient.  There  is  a 
great  knack  in  the  way  the  fiush-pipe  enters  the 
basin  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  scouring  flush.  I  cannot 
enter  into  the  various  methods  employed,  or  the 
various  shapes  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  is  made  to 
ensure  such  a  flush,  for  their  name  is  *' legion," 
except  to  say  that  cork  or  wood  should  not  be  em- 
ployed, for  in  time  these  temporaiy  methods  wiU 
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come  out  of  place,  and  the  flush  perhaps  be  worse 
than  ever.  I'he  putty  joint  is  made  as  follows : — 
The  arm  of  the  basin  and  the  flush -pipe  is  painted 
just  round  the  arm  ;  the  putty  is  then  laid  round  the 
two,  over  this  is  carefully  wrapjped  a  piece  of  rag, 
which  has  also  received  a  coat  of  paint,  and  then  to 
bind  the  whole  together  a  long  piece  of  string  is 
tied  in  a  peculiar  manner  known  only  to  the  craft. 
The  joint  is  thus  made,  and  may  receive,  if  thought 
necessary,  a  coat  of  paint,  which  will  tend  to  bind 
them  all  together. 

Afew  remarks  on  the  water-closet  branch-piece,  and 
then  I  have  finished.  I  stated  that  the  branch -piece 
was  better  made  out  of  three  pieces  of  lead  and 
soldered  togetiber  than  the  branch -pipe  soldered  on 
to  the  perpendicular  soil-pipe  ;  but  even  this  plan  is 
better  than  an  air-pipe  taken  from  the  top  of  a  bend 
— ^the  first-named  plan  is  the  best  for  several 
reasons.  (1.)  We  get  the  full  bore  of  the  pipe  both 
for  the  soil  and  air- pipe.  (2.)  There  is  no  chance 
of  any  solder  to  form  a  burr  or  projection  into  the 
pipe.  (S.)  The  danger  of  allowing  the  branch-piece 
to  socket  mto  the  perpendicular  pipe  too  much,  or 
the  air-pipe  to  socKct  too  far  into  the  soil-pipe  is 
obviated.  A  few  of  the  mistakes  that  may  occur — 
unless  the  greatest  care  is  exercised — ^in  the  two  last- 
named  ^stems  of  branching  air-pipes  on  to  soil- 
pipes  are :  the  solder  in  making  the  joint  may  run 
inside  and  form  an  obstruction  to  the  soil  and  paper  ; 
the  branch-piece  may  be  socketed  too  far  into  the 
perpendicular  pipe,  and  so  allow  an  accumulation  of 
filth  to  gather ;  the  branch-pipe  may  get  moved  from 
its  angle  before  soldering,  and  thus  cause  a  bad  joint 
at  its  upper  end.  Those  of  you  who  know  the  mode 
of  getting  the  angle  and  fixing  these  pipes  will 
understand  what  I  mean.  The  soldering  of  the  air- 
pipe  on  to  the  top  of  a  bend  coming  from  the  water- 
closet  is  the  worst  plan  of  all.  Oftener  than  not,  the 
top  of  the  bend  is  only  opened  out  to  2^  or  8  inches 
diameter,  then  a  4-in.  socket  is  planted  on  the  top  of 
the  opening  and  soldered,  so  that  really  we  only  hjftve 
a  2^  or  3-in.  air-pipe.  Again,  this  socket-pipe  may  be 
lowered  too  far  mto  the  bend,  thus  forming  a  barrier 
to  the  passage  of  the  soil,  and  if  it  does  not  actually 
cause  a  stoppage,  it  fdlows  the  accumulation  of  filth, 
which  is  far  from  desirable. 

There  are  several  items  I  would  like  to  have 
pointed  out  to  you  in  connection  with  this  part  of  my 
subject,  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  you 
that  there  are  many  small  details  which  we  would  do 
well  to  study. 


The  prizes  offered  by  M.  Bischoffsheim,  of  Paris,  for 
essayB  on  school  games,  attracted  60  competitors.  Dr. 
Femand  Lagrange  and  General  Lewal  have  each  been 
awarded  l,500f.,  and  among  the  other  winners  is  M. 
Delbos,  of  the  Naval  School,  Dartmonth. 

DsATCOTT  Sewage  Fabm. — The  sewerage  works  and 
sewage  farm  are  now  completed  at  Draycott,  near  Derby. 
The  sewage  has  been  tamed  on  the  farm,  and  every- 
thing  appears  to  be  acting  very  satisfactorily.  This 
scheme  may  be  regarded  as  a  sample  of  what  may  be 
done  in  sewage  disposal  for  a  country  district  of  1,200 
inhabitants.  Members  of  local  authorities,  or  others 
interested  in  sanitary  work,  may  see  the  farm  at  any  time. 
The  land  is  six  acres  in  extent,  and  it  has  been  properly 
drained,  levelled,  steam  scuffled,  and  laid  out  with 
carriers.  The  sewers  are  flushed  automatically  every 
twelve  hours  with  brook  water.  The  engineer  to  the 
works  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  G.E.,  of  Nottingham,  and 
the  contractors  are  Messrs,  Holmes  Bros.,  of  Nottingham. 


DRAINAGE    AND    VENTILATION   TO 
DWELLING-HOUSES.* 

By  F.  ROTHERA,  Surveyor  to  the  Sowerby  Bridge 
Local  Board. 

In  choosing  the  subject  of  '*  house  drainage,^'  &c.,  for 
my  paper,  I  have  done  so  not  with  the  object  of  lay- 
ing new  matter  before  you  on  the  subject 
Subject  of  but  only  to  point  out  what,  in  my  opinion, 
ohoMiDff.       ought  to    be  more  closely  studied,  and 

effectively  carried  out  by  every  person 
engaged  in  this  important  part  of  sanitary  develop- 
ment 

The  question  now  before  you  is  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  public  at  the  present  time,  perhaps, 

more  than  it  ever  has,  and  it  is  of  the 
pSflr  «»u-  l^ghest  importance  that  we,  whose  duty  it 
PTin^the  is  to  carry  into  effect  sanitary  matters 
aSStion.      affecting  this  subject,  should  be  early  and 

skilfullv  acquainted  with  the  best  and 
most  efficient  methods  with  which  to  discharge  this 
most  important  part  of  a  sanitary  inspector's  duty  to 
the  public  service. 

I  think  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  knowledge 
derived  from  careful  experience  is  mostly  reliable, 

and  together  with  a  sound  theory  is  pro- 
Pnctical  ductive  of  satisfactory  results  in  almost 
roti<S^^  every  branch  of  labour ;  and  in  view  of 
experience,    this  I  have  often  felt  impressed,  since  I 

became  a  member  of  this  Association, 
that  if  the  various  contributed  papers  read  before  the 
Association  were  put  into  the  nands  of  members 
previous  to  the  reading,  greater  benefits  would  be 
the  result  both  to  reader  and  hearer,  and  would  also 
add  to  ih.e  usefulness  of  the  services  rendered  by 
every  inquiring  official.  I 

Drainage  is  an  item  the  importance  of  which  is  too       . 
frequently  only  equalled  by  the  neglect  it  suffers,  and       I 

no  matter  how  well. a  system  may  have       , 
?^**5^t     ^^^^  thought  out,    in    many  cases  the       I 
Bupervirion    carrying  out  of  the  work  simply  means 
of  drainage.  buTying  SO  many  pipes  and  their  connec-       ' 

tions  without  even  a  funeral  card  to  de- 
note the  burial-ground  and  the  date  of  the  interment, 
A  fig  for  the  consequences !  they  come  afterwards,       j 
when  "  the  sexton  who  performed  the  duty  and  is      ' 
generally  remarkable  only  for  his  great  strength  and       I 
stupidity,"  is  most  likely  at  a  safe  distance,  still       ' 
carrying  on  his  scientific  operations  for  the  poisoning 
of  humanity,  and  I  speak  from  experience  when  I 
say  that,  unless  you  absolutely  "  stand  over"  the  men 
during  their  work,  your  drainage  will  be  a  failure.   It 
ought  not  to  be  so,  but  such  is,  nevertheleas,  the 
case.    From  this  cause  the  great  necessity  of  exer- 
cising the  most  vigilant  supervision  over  this  branch 
of  an  inspector's  work  will  be  apparent    The  im- 
portance, then,   of  good  house  drainage  cannot  be 
over-rated. 

"  The  lamentable  records  of  mortality  from  preven- 
tible  diseases  caused,  in  many  instances,  by  defective 
Becorda  of  B*'^***^^^  point  out  the  great  importance 
death  from  ^^  efficient  work  and  true  principles  in 
imperfect  the  system  adopted  for  carrying  off  refuse 
sanitotion.      f^^^  j^^^^  haWtions. 

"  The  rate  of  mortality  in  London  from  A.D.  1620, 
for  23  years  onward,  is  stated  to  have  been  70  per 


*  Bead  before  the  York8hire;Ceiitre  of  the  NationaUflapoiatiOB 
of  Sanitary  Inspectors,  March  £8,  IOCtIp 
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1,000  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  present 
d»tSrarte™  day  about  18  per  1,000  represents  the  nor- 
consequent  mal  mortality  of  England  and  Wales.  The 
mniStioQ  returns  of  the  Registrar- General  for  1885 
show  that  67-726  deaths  were  referred  to 
the  principal  zymotic  diseases,  which  showed  a  de- 
crease of  14-036  from  the  number  returned  in  1884. 
During  these  last  20  years  or  so,  the  annual  saving  of 
life  is  computed  by  those  interested  in  the  subject  at 
60,000,  and  during  five  years,  1881-85,  the  saving  of 
life  was  increased  30  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  the 
returns  for  1888  the  rate  is  far  lower  than  any 
previous  year  in  the  current  decennium.  These  are, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  results  from  better  drainage, 
better  water  supplies,  and  sanitary  progress  in  other 
directions."  * 

Drains  and  sewers  are  sometimes  spoken  of  with- 
out distinction,  but  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
Deflnitions  paper  before  your  notice,  to  make  a 
dndnTftrom  distinction.  House  drains,  then,  are  dis- 
sewera,  &c.  tinct  in  their  functions  from  sewers  and 
outfall  drains. 
A  house  drain  is  a  channel  (whether  open  or 
covered)  which  conveys  away  from  a  house,  or  from 
a  few  houses,  the  refuse  liquids,  together  with  such 
solid  matter  as  may  be  in  suspension  and  solution  in 
them,  and  a  sewer  to  be  a  channel  (whether  open  or 
covered)  which  receives  the  contents  of  two  or  more 
house  drains.  A  main  sewer,  one  which  receives  the 
contents  of  two  or  more  other  (subsidiary)  sewers ; 
and  on  outfall  sewer,  one  which  receives  the  contents 
of  all  other  sewers  belonging  to  the  same  system. 
House  drains  are,  then,  necessary  in  every  urban  and 
rural  sanitary  district,  and  it  is  this  necessity,  which 
has  grown  with  such  rapid  and  gigantic  strides,  that 
demands  the  attention  and  is  the  duty  of  every  house- 
holder (especially  those  in  whose  hands  the  power  is 
invested)  to  carry  out,  in  the  best  known  principle, 
the  drains  which  are  to  communicate  with  the 
dwelling-houses  of  our  country. 

To  carry  out  this  important  work  of  drainage,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  understand  thoroughly  what  this 
conveying  hquid  refuse  from  dwelling- 
JS^taud  houses  consists  of.  It  is  not  merely 
the  theory  sufficient  to  lay  a  number  of  earthenware 
flow^*'*^^  channels  in  the  ground,  regardless  of  in- 
clination, quality  of  materials,  or  all 
sanitary  law  whatever,  that  will  suffice  to  maintain 
that  standard  of  efficiency  which  is  becoming  more 
and  more  in  request  and  demand  in  a  sanitary 
official. 

In  referring  to  this  part  of  my  paper,  I  may  state 
there  are  three  properties  of  a  sewage  flow  which 
will  claim  an  inspector's  attention  in 
Properties  of  advising  upon  a  system  of  house  drainage, 
flowT**^  ^6  ^^  i^ew  or  old.  The  first  is  the  viscidity, 
or  glutinous  property  of  the  sewage ; 
second,  velocity,  which  depends  upon  two  subsidiary 
properties,  viz.  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  the 
stream,  and  its  inclination ;  third,  the  scouring  action 
of  the  sewage  upon  the  bottom  of  the  drain. 

In  respect  of  the  first  of  these,  we  take  it  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  water,  or  nearly  ;  in  the  second 
property,  if  the  cross  sectional  area  of  a  stream  be 
divided  by  the  width  of  its  cross  section,  measured 
along  its  bed,  the  result  is  the  hydraulic  mean  depth, 
and  the  greater  this  depth  the  greater  is  the  velocity, 
if  the  inclination  remains  the  same. 


The  flow  of  a  liquid  is  influenced  by  the  friction 
between  it  and  the  channel  through  which  it  runs, 

and  it  is  retarded  more  or  less,  according 
Velocity  of  as  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  channel 
flow.  ^^       with  which  it  flows  in  contact  is  great  or 

small,  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  liquid 
flowing  through  the  channel.  The  quantity  of  liquid 
discharged  by  any  channel  of  given  size,  as  a  pipe  of 
given  diameter,  is  the  result  of  the  sectional  area 
of  the  stream  multiphed  into  its  velocity.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  velocity  of  house  sewage  should  bo 
considerable. 
The  third  property  is  necessary  to  be  considered 

so  that  stoppages  of  ^e  drains  may  not 

f o^^<^ . .  take  place  from  the  accumulation  of  solid 

deposit.  . ,  ^ 

matter. 

From  the  tables  of  diiferent  authorities  I  find  that 
the  velocity  of  house  drains  should  not  be  les3  than 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  per  second. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  of  drainage  to  dwelling- 
houses  is  that  the  materials  should  be  good  and 
sound,  the  drain-pipes  truly  circular,  and 
QraaUties  of  the  glaze  perfectly  smooth  and  impervious, 
pipes.  ,pj^^  j^^^  ^^  ^j^y  £j.Qjjj^  which  drain-pipes 

are  sometimes  made,  and  the  mode  of  making,  are 
such  that  during  the  process  of  either  drying  or 
burning  they  fall  out  of  shape  and  become  non- 
circular  at  the  ends.  This  irregularity  of  shape  in 
pipes  in  the  same  drain  causes  obstructions  to  the 
solid  matter  of  the  sewage.  These  often  accumu- 
late, and  are  not  found  out  for  long  periods  after 
the  drains  have  been  laid,  thereby  causing  a  foul 
state  of  the  drains  in  which  large  quantities  of  foul 
gases  are  given  off  from  the  decomposing  sub- 
stances, which  travel  upwards  along  the  drain  to  the 
house. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  materials  of  which 
drain  and  sewer-pipes  are  made  from,  and  although 
there  is  but  one  advantage  in  having  pipes  made 
from  inferior  materials,  I  think  the  gains  in  the 
end  wiU  be  far  greater  to  the  capitalist  by  having 
the  very  best  materials  at  the  onset,  as  the  saving 
is  only  in  the  material,  and  very  often  is  repre- 
sented by  a  few  pence  per  yard  in  pipes,  whereas 
the  extra  labour  which  invariably  has  to  be  given  to 
bad  materials  reduces  the  gains  to  an  inconsiderate 
sum. 

Fire-clay  pipes  in  my  opinion  are  the  best  kind, 
and  are  usually  thicker  than  other  inferior  clays.     It 

will  scarcely  be  needed  to  inform  you 
Sata^iri^s.   *^^*  house  drain-pipes  are  usually  made 

in  2  ft.  and  2ft.  6  in.  lengths,  excluding 
the  sockets,  which  in  8-in.  and  4-in.,  6-in.,  9-in., 
12-in.,  and  la-in.  pipes  should  be  respectively  IJ-in., 
IJ-in.,  2i-in.,  and  2|-in. 

The  thickness  of  pipes  should  be  also  an  impor- 
tant matter  in  the  selection,  as  by  a  too  slim  crust  a 

great  disadvantage  is  offered,  especiaDy 
Standard      where  the  di-ain  is  of  considerable  depth 


*  QaotatioD  from  a  paper  on  "  House  Drainage,"  by  William 
JBiorley  Egglestone. 


thickness  of 
pot-pipes. 


below  the  surface.     The  usual  thickness 
is  as  follows :  3-in.  pipe  |  in.,  4-in.  pipe 


J  in.,  6-in.  |  in.,  9-in-  pipe  }  in.,  12-in-  pipes  1  in, 
and  15-in.  pipes  1^  in.,  though,  for  my  own  part,  I 
should  prefer  the  respective  standards  J  of  an  inch 
thicker,  because  I  consider  them  less  liable  to 
fracture. 

The  breaking  weight  of    a  pipe  will 

Breaking       also  give  reliable  evidence  of  its  quality, 

pS?pipi.      ^^^  ^^  experiments  made  by  the  firm  of 

Messrs.  Doulton  &  Sons  on  pipes  2  ft. 

long,  the  following  were  the  results : — 

^'  I  jii]iii/i-;u  i)v   "^^^»  v^  v_^  7C  1-^.Y 
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ameter  of 

Thickness. 

Weight  on 

Weight  over  whole 

pipe. 

12  in.  square. 

surface  of  pipe. 

cwts.  qrs. 

tons.    cwts.    qrs. 

15  in. 

1 

31      3 

7         1         1 

12  in. 

ItoH 

58      3 

8       13-2 

9  in. 

i 

64      3 

8       18         8 

But  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  accept  these  as 
the  breaking  weights  of  all  stoneware  or  fire-clay 
pipes  of  like  diameter  and  thickness,  even  of  the 
same  make,  for  one  or  a  few  in  a  great  number 
might  fail  with  very  much  less  weight.  Moreover  it 
would  be  contrary  to  all  engineering  practice  to 
allow  an  actual  weight  even  to  approach  any  known 
breaking  weight. 

There  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  ^ving  a  sufficient 
fall  to  house  drains,  if  the  pipes  be  true  in  form  and 
evenly  laid  (and  no  fall  whatever    will 
S^^^^"    compensate  for  defects  in  either  of  these 
drains.  respects)  ;  a  moderate  fall,  and  yet  a  suffi- 

cient one,  is  1  in  40,  or  2  in.  in  6  or  7  ft. 
for  the  body  of  the  drain,  and  1  in  20  for  the 
branches. 

The  proper  size  of  a  sewer  or  drain  must  be  de- 
termined   upon    a    consideration    of    the    laws    of 
hydraulics,  moderated  by  knowledge  de- 
Sizesof         rived  from  experience.    This   is  neces- 
drains.  sary ;  for  by  the  former  alone  we  should 

find  that  a  pipe  of  but  two  or  three 
inches  diameter  is  sufficient  for  half  a  dozen  houses, 
even  with  the  small  inclination  sometimes  given  to 
house  drains,  but  we  know  by  experience  that  the 
diameter  should  not  be  less  than  six  inches,  on 
grounds  distinct  from  hydraulic  laws.  But  the 
requisite  size  of  a  house  drain  is  often  over-esti- 
mated. A  pipe  six  inches  internal  diameter  is  suffi- 
ciently large  for  the  drain  of  the  largest  house,  and 
it  is  not  too  large  for  the  smallest  house.  Of  course 
the  branch  drains,  which  are  only  needed  for  sepa- 
rate slop-water  receptacles,  need  only  be  4  in. 
diameter. 

Yet,  how  often  do  we  see  and  hear  of  owners  of 
house  property  being  advised  to  lay  down  9 -in.  pipes 
when  several  houses  are  to  be  drained  by  one  drain, 
and  sometimes  even  when  only  one  house  is  to  be 
di-ained.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  as  easy  to  fall 
into  error  of  laying  down  too  large  a  pipe  as  one  too 
small,  as  by  a  pipe  too  large  the  three  properties  of  a 
sewage  flow,  its  viscidity,  velocity,  and  scouring 
action  on  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  is  greatly  reduced. 
Consequently,  the  true  principles  of  good  drainage  is 
destroyed.  Certainly  many  drains  have  become 
choked  with  solid  sewage,  and  the  fault  has  been 
mostly  attributed  to  the  supposed  too  small  size, 
whereas  the  proper  reason  has  more  probably  been 
that  they  have  been  badly  laid,  badly  jointed,  or 
inferior  pipes  used,  and  9-in.  or  larger  pipes  have 
been  recommended  as  a  remedy.  But  if  a  drain  (be 
the  diameter  what  it  may)  be  so  laid  that  stoppages 
occur  from  accumulation  of  solid  sewage,  the  sooner 
the  stoppage  takes  place  the  better,  for  as  it  takes  a 
a  longer  time  to  fill  a  9-in.  than  a  6-in.  pipe  with 
solid  matter,  so  much  longer  does  the  injurious 
action  go  on. 

The  pipes  of  house  drains  should  have  the  greatest 

.  attention  paid  to  the  jointing,  and  while 

om  ing.       several  materials  are    recommended  for 
the  purpose,  the  care  required  in  the  labour  will 
each  be  the  same,  cement  in  my  opinion  being  the  \ 
best. 

A*  common  way  of  laying  pipes,  but  a  very  wrong 
one,  is  to  lay  them  down  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  so  that  the  bearing  points  are  on  the  flanges 


Mode  of 


only,  the  body  of  the  pipe  being  unsup- 
S^^^pipee.  ported;  two  defects  arise  in  thedrdn  from 
this  cause,  the  weight  presses  out  all  the 
material  with  which  the  joint  has  been  made,  and 
also  causes  an  inequality  of  the  bottom  at  every 
joint.  Another  common  method  of  laying  pipes  is 
to  determine  the  amount  of  faU  in  a  given  length  of 
a  drain,  and  then  to  test  the  work  with  a  hand  spirit 
level  on  each  pipe  as  the  work  proceeds.  And  if  the 
instrument  be  placed  a  little  out  of  the  centre  of  the 
pipe,  or  irregularities  exist  in  the  pipes,  the  result  is 
an  error  in  the  ultimate  levels  or  inclination  of  the 
drain,  with  no  possible  means  of  its;  discovery, 
and  a  zigzag  line  of  drain  vertically  is  invariably  the 
result.  In  order  that  the  inclined  plane  may  be 
maintained  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  drain 
itself,  the  boning  by  three  distinct  rods,  and  where 
practical,  at  the  extremities  of  the  drain,  is.  in  my 
opinion,  the  safest  and  most  economical. 

All  junctions  of  a  house  drain  should,  in  every 
case,  be  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the 
sewage,  when  practical,  and  when  joined 
o°d?Sns.  at  right  angles  bends  ought  to  be  used; 
and  whenever  it  is  found  necessary  to 
divert  the  direction  of  any  straight  drain,  it  should 
be  in  bent  pipes,  as  straight  pipes  cannot  be  laid  in  a 
curved  direction  with  any  proper  regard  to  good 
jointing. 

Very  often  haa  it  been  my  experience  to  find  that 
drains  are  invariably  terminated  through  the  house 
waU,  under  the  sink-stone,  thus  making  a 
Termination  direct  communication  between  the  in- 
drainsl"*  terior  of  the  house  and  the  drain,  whereby 
foul  gases  given  off  by  the  drains  and 
sewers  are  invited  into  the  house ;  for,  although  a 
trap  or  water-seal  may  be  constructed  in  the  lead 
waste-pipe,  not  unfrequently  have  I  seen  a  lead 
waste-pipe  IJ  in.  diameter  terminate  into  a  pot-pipe 
6  in.  difuneter,  and  no  attempt  whatever  haa  been 
made  to  seal  the  space  betwixt  the  two.  It  is  veiy 
much  better  to  terminate  all  drains  outside  the  waUs 
of  the  buildings,  and  place  traps  in  such  positions 
that  all  waste-pipes  may  be  discharged  over  them 
except  water-closets. 

Whatever  the  form  of  a  water -trap  may   be,  it 
consists  essentially  of  a  vessel  full  of  water,  across 
which,  from  side  to  side,  is  placed  a  dia- 
phragm,  the    lower    edge    of    which   is 
horizontal,  and  dips  into  the  water.    The 
extent  of  the  dip  seldom  exceeds  3  inches,  and  is 
more  often  1^.    The  greater  dip  is  intended  to  offer 
a  complete  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air  from 
one  side  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  other ;  but  water 
absorbs  gases,  and  in  this  way  they  pass  through  it 
under  the  diaphragm,  and  escape  on  the  other  side : 
and  I  believe  it  is  now  understood  that  no  form  of 
trap  whatever  prevents,  at  all  times,  the  passage  of 
gases  through  it.     The  times  when  it  mostly  faSs  to 
prevent  their  passage  are  when  they  are  driven  up- 
wards from  the  drain  towards  its  upper  end  where  the 
trap  is  situated,  and  there  attain  an  elastic  force 
greater  than  the  atmosphere  on  the  other  side  of  the 
trap,  when  the  pressure  acts  mechanically  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  air  passing  through  the  trap,  which  at 
those  times  is  seen  (when  persons  are  sufficiently 
observant    of    these  obscure  but    dangerous  small 
things)  to  escape  in  bubbles;    and  it  is  now  also 
well  understood  that  means  of  escape  for  these  foul 
gases  from  the  drain  into  the  atmosphere  must  be 
provided  in  front  of  the  trap. 

Nearly  all  inlets  to  drains  at  the  groimd-level  are 


Water, 
traps. 
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near  the  doors  or  windows  of  dwelling-houses,  and 
'  therefore  the  foul  gases  should  not  be 
Sewer  gases,  allowed  to  escape  at  those  points,  under 
our  noses,  as  it  were.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
sewage,  immediately  on  its  entry  into  a  drain,  begins 
to  give  off  the  gases  of  decomposition,  and  continues 
to  do  so  until  it  has  been  received  and  dealt  with  at 
the  outfall  works.  These  gases  are  declared  by 
the  medical  officers  to  be  highly  injurious  to 
health.  It  may  be  possible,  some  of  them  say,  that 
the  gases  themselves  are  not  injurious  to  health,  but 
only  offensive  to  the  senses,  and  that  it  is  the  specific 
germs  of  disease  which  they  convey  which  are  to  be 
feared ;  but  even  if  the  gases  are  not  injurious  of 
themselves,  they  become  practically  so  by  acting  as 
the  carriers  of  the  germs  which  are  so,  consequently 
it  is  very  desirable  to  prevent  the  least  offensive  and 
dangerous  element  of  the  two  from  entering  the 
houses,  which  by  so  doing  the  great  enemy  to  health 
is  reduced  to  the  least  possible  danger. 

The  ventilation  of  house  drains  and  sewers  has 
received  a  large  amount  of  thought,  and  some  very 
ingenious  and  effectual  contrivances  have 
Vratiiation  been  brought  out,  many  of  which  will  have 
SraiSMw.  come  before  the  notice  of  the  sanitary 
inspectors  and  surveyore  present,  and 
which  need  not  be  enumerated  here.  In  my  opinion, 
no  method  of  ventilation  is  at  once  so  simple,  prac- 
tical, effective,  and  inexpensive  as  ojjen  communica- 
tions between  the  drains  and  sewers  and  the  atmo- 
spheric air.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  in 
ventilating  drains  in  the  manner  already  stated  that 
openings  may  be  made  to  the  drains  and  placed  in 
any  position  at  the  ground-level,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  carry  these  openings  to  the  roofs  of  houses  or 
several  feet  above ;  and  in  cases  where  large  chimney 
shafts  can  be  conveniently  utilized,  it  will  be  infinitely 
of  greater  advantage. 

The  mischief  done  to  ventilation  by  using  outlets 
or  pipes  of  far  too  small  area  is  very  great,  and  as 
this  part  of  the  work  in  the  majority  of  cases  devolves 
upon  the  plumber,  he  is  to  a  very  great  extent  re- 
sponsible for  the  effect  produced,  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  effective.  I  do  not  intend  to  throw  any  blame  on 
a  single  section  of  artisans,  but  merely  to  point  out 
that  in  a  great  many  instances  the  attempts  at  venti- 
lation through  long  and  small  lead  or  iron  pipes  is 
surely  fruitless,  inasmuch  as  the  element  of  friction 
(which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  the  pipe  being 
of  any  use)  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  overlooked  or 
disregarded ;  for  if  no  motion  took  place  through  a 
pipe,  none  would  be  required.  And  very  often,  when 
such  means  of  ventilation  has  been  found  by  expe- 
rience useless  in  preventing  foul  gases  from  entering 
the  house,  ventilation  is  considered  useless  or  a 
failure,  whereas  it  is  the  fault  of  the  pipe  being  too 
small. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting 

of  the   Health  Department  of  the   Social   Science 

Congress  many  years  ago  on  the  "Influence 

Quotation.     ^^  ^^^^^  q^  ^^  ^^^  VvlMc  Health,"  said, 

"  When  a  stench  is  perceived  at  a  particular  spot,  or 
in  a  particular  house,  orders  are  generally  given  to 
stop  the  place  of  issue  by  trapping  the  offending 
opening,  Avith  the  beneficial  result  of  removing  the 
smell  and  staying  the  progress  of  disease  in  that  par- 
ticular house  or  place ;  but  no  means  are  taken  to 
prevent  itA  influence  being  felt  elsewhere.  The  mis- 
chief is  simply  transferred  in  a  selfish  kind  of  way, 
and  the  public  suffer  for  it.  Experience  of  this  kind 
of  thing  will  soon  convince  anyone  that  trapping  is 


not  a  proper  remedy  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
provision  of  another  exit  in  a  safer  situation." 

The  nature  of  sewer  gas  has  been  well  pointed  out 
by  various  chemists  and  medical  authorities,  and  to  a 
great  extent  all  concur  in  the  belief  that  dilution 
destroys  it ;  that  if  sufficiently  diluted  with  air,  it 
becomes  innocuous,  and  its  sting  is  taken  away. 

When  it  first  escapes  from  a  sewer  it  carries  with 
it  some  condition  which  is  injurious  to  life,  tending,  I 
suppose,  to  prevent  some  necessary  change  in  the 
blood  or  other  vital  tissues,  either  by  its  own  power 
or  by  means  of  a  property  to  which  it  simply  bears 
the  relation  of  carrier.  But  if  these  gases  be  mixed 
with  sufficient  air,  we  are  informed,  the  noxious 
exhalations  are  oxidized  and  rendered  comparatively 
harmless.  If,  therefore,  we  can  provide  that  the  way 
for  circulation  in  the  sewers  shall  be  continuous  by 
requiring  a  sufficient  number  of  outlets  at  the  head  of 
each  sewer  and  drain,  I  submit  that  nature  will  then 
be  allowed  to  establish  a  natural  circulation  by  which 
continuous  diffusion,  dilution,  and  rapid  oxidation, 
wiU  at  least  reduce  the  dangers  of  sewer  gas  to  a 
decimal  degree. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  respectfully  submit  that  as 
the  Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act,  1889,  can 
now  be  fairly  considered  in  operation  in  nearly  every 
urban  and  rural  district  throughout  England,  new 
features  of  sanitary  work  will  be  presented  to  medical 
officers  of  health  and  sanitary  inspectors.  More 
sanitary  defects  will  be  brought  under  the  notice  of 
local  authorities,  consequently  greater  efforts  on  the 
part  of  public  sanitary  officials  will  be  needed,  and  a 
more  vigorous  and  strenuous  disposition  to  deal  with 
such  offences  on  the  part  of  our  local  representatives 
in  their  several  official  capacities,  as  county  coun- 
cillors aiid  members  of  local  boards ;  and  unless  such 
provisions  are  strictiy  enforced  and  carried  out,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  Act  wiU  be  a  failure  and  a  costly 
burden  upon  ratepayers. 


This  Weights  and  Measures  Acts. — At  Marylebone, 
several  retailers  of  coal  in  the  district  of  St.  Pancras 
were  summoned  by  Mr.  Gibson,  an  inspector,  under  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Act,  for  having  sacks  of  coal  for 
sale  of  a  less  weight  than  was  represented.  It  was 
understood  that  this  was  the  first  prosecution  in  regard 
to  retailed  coal  under  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act  of 
last  year.  The  inspector  stopped  the  defendants,  who 
were  hawking  coal' in  the  streets  in  sacks  supposed  to 
contain  hundred  and  half -hundred  weights.  The  sacks 
tested  were  found  to  contain  from  8  lb.  to  5  lb.  less  than 
the  proper  quantity.  Mr.  Cooke  said  that  this  was  a 
very  important  Act  of  Parliament,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  poor,  for  any  loss  to  them,  however 
small,  was  a  serious  matter.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
underselling  among  coal  merchants  generally,  and  he 
feared  that  there  were  many  who  made  it  a  practice  of 
giving  short  weight  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  cheapness  of 
the  price  charged.  This  Act  would  deal  with  such  cases, 
and  if  in  the  future  coal  dealers  were  brought  before  this 
Court  for  offences  of  the  kind  he  should  impose  the  full 
penalty.  Small  fines  were  then  inflicted.  One  of  the 
cases  was  adjourned,  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion  Mr. 
de  Rutzen  said  that,  owing  to  the  highly  penal  nature  of 
the  Act  every  opportunity  had  been  given  to  the  defendant 
to  have  the  full  benefit  of  a  technical  point  to  which  he 
was  entitled.  The  case  was  now  complete  and,  after 
consideration,  he  said  that  he  should  fine  the  defendant 
10s.  It  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  Act  did  not 
require  it  to  be  proved  that  the  offence  was  "  wilfully  '* 
done  ;  it  was  sufficient  to  find  that  the  deficiency  existed. 
The  defendant  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £5. 
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GLASGOW  CORPORATION  MODEL 
LODGING-HOUSES  AND  ARTISANS' 
DWELLINGS. 

Model  Lodging -Houses. 

So  far  back  as  1866  the  City  of  Glasgow  Improve- 
ment Act  passed  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Its  main 
provisions  were  directed  to  the  rooting  out  and,  if 
considered  necessary,  the  reconstruction  of  the  old 
and  dilapidated  portions  of  the  city — these  plague- 
spots  w^hich  had  maintained  an  unenviable  notoriety 
for  Glasgow  in  the  death-rates  of  the  kingdom.  This 
improvement  scheme  embraced  an  area  of  about  88 
acres,  and  dealt  with  a  population  of  51,300  persons 
living  in  10,000  dwellings.  The  displacement  of  the 
population  necessitated  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  dwelling-houses  for  the  waifs  and  strays.  At  the 
census  of  1871  (shortly  after  the  improvement  opera- 
tions had  commenced)  it  was  found  that  of  families 
living  in  one  apartment,  14  per  cent,  had  lodgers,  and 
of  those  in  two  apartments,  27  per  cent.  As  the  one 
and  two  apartment  dwellings  constitute  about  three - 
fourths  of  all  the  dwellings  in  the  city,  it  wiU  be 
seen  what  an  important  element  the  "  lodger  "  is  in 
Glasgow. 

Dr.  Russell,  the  medical  officer,  speaking  on  this 
subject  in  1876,  said — "To my  mind  the  introduction 
of  lodgers  into  the  family  circle  of  those  small  houses 
is  to  be  regretted  and  discouraged.  In  a  one  apart- 
ment house  it  is  simply  abominable  to  contemplate  ; 
and  in  aU  cases  the  close  personal  contact  and  the 
want  of  privacy,  either  of  the  general  or  family  func- 
tions, which  must  prevail  are  made  doubly  injurious 
morally  by  the  introduction  of  strangers,  besides  the 
physical  injury  of  over-crowding.  Of  this,  lodgers 
are  the  frequent  cause,  being  crammed  into  houses, 
which,  without  them,  \rould  afford  tolerably  decent 
and  wholesome  accommodation  to  the  natural  in- 
mates." Again,  speaking  at  Edinburgh,  in  March 
1889,  and  describing  the  common  lodging-houses  of 
Glasgow  before  the  era  of  police  and  sanitary  regula- 
tion, he  said — "  Lodging-houses  were  in  those  days 
high  places  of  debauchery  and  disease.  There  was 
no  house  too  miserable  for  the  purpose,  and  no  limit 
to  the  number  admitted.  One  result  was  that  to  keep 
a  lodging-house  was  one  of  the  surest  and  quickest 
ways  to  fortune." 

To  minimise  this  evil  of  the  lodger  in  the  smaller 
houses,  and  to  pro\'ide  accommodation  for  the  vag- 
rant class  of  inhabitants  who  occupied  the  common 
lodging-houses,  the  Improvement  Trust  considered 
carefully  the  question  of  erecting  commodious,  com- 
fortable, efficient  lodging-houses,  which  would  serve 
as  models  to  those  engaged  as  keepers  of  common 
lodging-houses,  and  tend  to  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  elevation  of  the  inmates.  Their  Act  con- 
tained the  necessary  powers  for  this  purpose.  A 
commencement  was  made  with  the  lodging-house  in 
Drygate  Street,  containing  287  beds.  Its  total  cost, 
including  site,  buildings,  and  furnishings,  amounted 
to  £10,910  188.  3d.  It  was  opened  in  1871,  and  is 
exclusively  for  males.  The  Kussell  Street  lodging- 
house  for  females  only,  opened  also  in  1871,  cost 
£3,324  Os.  Id.,  providing  94  beds.  The  Greendyke 
Street  lodging-house,  opened  in  1876  for  males,  pro- 
vides 284  beds  at  a  cost  of  £11.061  128.  8d.,  and  the 
addition  of  the  capitalized  value  of  the  feu  duty 
amounting  to  £1,048  6s.  8d.  The  Portugal  Street 
lodging-house,  opened  in  1878,  provides  .*]08  beds  for 
males  at  a  cost  of  £10,991  lis.  6d.     The  Clyde  Street 


Calton  provides  324  beds  for  males  at  a  cost  of 
£14,641  10s.  Id.,  and  was  opened  in  1879.  The  North 
Woodside  house  for  males  provides  312  beds  at  a  coat 
of  £15,547  148.  4d.,  to  which  falls  to  be  added  the 
capitalized  value  of  the  feu  duties  amounting  to 
£1,337  14s.  2d.  It  was  opened  in  1879.  Hyde  Park 
Street,  also  opened  that  year,  contains  354  beds,  and 
cost  £15,030  68.  8d.,  with  an  amount  to  be  added  for 
the  capitalized  value  of  the  feu  duty  of  £2,175.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  corporation  have  provided 
lodging  accommodation  in  these  7  model  homes  for 
1,869  males  and  94  females,  at  an  average  cost  per 
bed  of  £45  2s.  5d.,  and  a  total  cost  in  round  figures 
of  about  £87,000.  Commercially  they  have  been  a 
success,  yielding  as  they  do  an  average  revenue  of 
4}  per  cent,  on  their  original  cost. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  origin  and 
construction  of  these  lodging-houses,  we  proceed  to 
give  a  description  of  a  visit  paid  to  one  of  them  on 
Saturday  evening,  March  29,  1890.    The  shades  of 
evening  had  just  set  in,  aa  we  passed  up  the  few  step^ 
of  the  main  entrance  of  the  home  at  North  Woodadt* 
Road.    This  house  is  planted  in  a  densely-populous 
locality  of  the  North-Westem  District  of  the  city. 
Whilst  it  is  neither  the  largest  nor  the  latest  con- 
structed, it  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  whok. 
as  with  a  little  deviation  they  have  been  a?l  built  ou 
the  one  principle,  and  our  description  of  the  Wood- 
side  one  will  suffice  for  the  others.    The  building  h 
substantially  built  of  hevn  freestone,  and  comprises 
four  storeys,  with   basements.     The  ceilings  of  the 
dormitories  are  10  feet  high,  and  that  of  the  recrea 
tion  hall  13  feet  high.     The  staircases  are  7  feet  ^idc. 
substantially  constructed  of    stone  and    bricks,  the 
steps  and  landings  being  solid  Arbroath  pavement. 
The  staircases  are  also  well  lighted  and  ventilated  by 
the  cupola.     We  find,  on  entering,  the  shop  or  provi- 
sion store,  forming  a  kind  of  semicircular  bar  on  our 
right,  and  provided  with  opening  windows  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  both  in  the  recreation  hall 
and  main  entrance.     Here  the  enei^etic  and  cour- 
teous superintendent,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  his  partner 
in  life  are  busy  making  preparations  for  the  w^ants  of 
those  312  persons  who  are  to  be  their  guests  for  the 
evening.     Mr.  Simpson  kindly  showed  us  round  the 
building,  and  explained    its  various  details.     The 
recreation  haJl  measures  77  feet  by  44  feet,  is  well 
lighted  on  both  sides,  and   provided  with  opening' 
panes  on  top  portion  of  windows  for  ventilating  pur- 
poses.     Seated   at    the   various  tables  are   friendly 
groups  of  the  inmates  engaged  at  a  game  of  dominoes 
or  draughts,  or  in  discussing  some  knotty  point  on 
politics,  social   economy,  or  religion.     Others  of  a 
more  reserved  turn  of  mind  are  enjoying  their  pipe 
by  themselves  in  a  comer.     Theatrical  entertaiu- 
ments,  concerts,  debates,  and  games  of  a  varied  naturt 
are  provided  gratuitously  to  the  lodgers,  and  eveir- 
thing  done  to  make  them  feel,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  at  home.    On  the  opposite  of  the  main  entrance 
is  the  dining-room,  well  hghted  and  provided  with 
312  lockers,  or  small  presses,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  inmates.    These  lockers  are  for  the  saft 
custody  of  each  lodger's  surplus  stock  of  provitfions 
for  use  on  a  future  occasion.    They  are  all  numbered, 
and  the  superintendent  provides  a  key,  correspond- 
ingly numbered,  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  6d.  as  a 
deposit,  recoverable  on  the  key  being  again  delivend 
up.     This  is  an  admirable  arrangement,  and  found  tc 
work  well,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  lodgers  and  the 
I   establishment.      Adjoining  the   dining-room  is  the 
kitchen,  or  cooking-hall.     The  superintendent  pro- 
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vides  and  keeps  clean  the  dishes  and  cooking  utensils, 
l)ut  the  lodgers  perform  the  cooking  required  them- 
selves. There  is  a  hot  plate  sufficient  to  cook  for  the 
whole  establishment.  It  is  heated  by  l^^-inch  copper 
coil  running  its  whole  length.  Here  the  men  may  be 
seen  waiting  the  boiling  of  eggs,  frying  of  bacon,  or 
doing  other  parts  of  their  cooking. 

Adjoining  to  the  dining-hall  are  a  series  of  wash- 
hand  basins,  provided  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
we  observe  a  niunber  performing  their  ablutions. 
There  is  also  at  same  place  ample  urinal  and  water- 
closet  accommodation. 

Continuing  our  course  to  the  right,  we  come  upon 
the  wash-house  for  the  bedclothes  of  the  institution, 
provided  with  4  tubs  and  2  boilers  and  hot  and  cold 
wat€r.  Washings,  of  course,  are  carried  out  every 
week-day.  Next  to  it  is  the  drying  chamber,  pro- 
vided with  hot-air  flue.  There  is  also  here  a  close- 
fitting  hot-air  chamber  for  disinfecting  purposes. 
Roll  sulphur  on  hot  ashes  is  the  disinfectant,  and  said 
to  be  thoroughly  efficient  in  destroying  insect  life 
when  applied  in  the  close  chamber.  In  the  basement 
-are  a  number  of  bath-rooms,  provided  with  hot  and 
-cold  water.  The  superintendent  makes  a  charge  of 
Id.  extra  for  the  baths,  but  provides  free  soap,  towel, 
^c.  If  a  lodger  is  considered  not  in  a  fit  condition 
for  the  dormitories,  and  the  superintendent  is  satisfied 
that  he  has  not  the  Id.,  he  is  allowed  a  free  bath. 

Outside  in  the  court  are  a  number  of  lavatories,  or 
rather  washing  accommodation,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  lodgers  washing  their  body  clothes.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting sight  to  observe  a  large  number  busily 
'engaged  at  this,  and,  from  constant  experience,  they 
^et  to  be  as  thoroughly  qualified  as  washerwomen. 
There  is  an  outside  recreation  yard,  30  feet  by  42 
feet,  with  a  long  passage  at  end  of  building.  It  has 
garden  seats,  and  close  at  hand  there  are  another 
series  of  water-closetfi  and  urinals.  In  this  yard  the 
men  sit  in  fine  weather.  It  is  nicely  paved  all  round. 
There  are  also  near  to  this  in  basement  flat  4  parti- 
tioned-off  wooden  boxes  for  those  who  require  to 
■change  their  underclothing,  ensuring  complete  pri- 
vacy. The  hot  water  circulating  system  supplies  hot 
water  for  washing,  heating,  cooking,  and  cleansing,  and 
as  carried  throughout  the  whole  building.  The  house 
is  heated  up  in  winter  time  to  any  degree  required. 

We  now  come  to  the  dormitories,  which  are  on  the 
various  flats  upstairs.  During  the  day,  the  gate  at 
the  foot  of  the  first  stair  is  kept  locked.  The  first 
flat  or  section  comprises  48  beds,  and  the  other  flats 
-88  each.  They  are  divided  into  two  sections.  The 
beds  are  fitted  up  on  the  ships'  cabin  principle,  one 
man  sleeping  above  the  other,  but  a  dividing  partition 
betwixt  each  pair  gives  the  required  privacy  to  each 
man.  The  beds  are  furnished  with  wire  spring  bottoms 
and  hair  mattress,  a  large -size  blanket,  3  feet  wide, 
folded,  and  2  rugs.  The  dormitories  are  well  lighted 
from  each  side.  The  ventilation  consists  of  air  shafts 
through  from  wall  to  wall,  with  three  air  gratings  on 
the  floor.  These  supply  fresh  air,  and  the  foul  air  is 
drawn  off  by  the  fanlight  to  the  staircase  cupola. 
Hot- water  pipes  are  carried  round  each  of  the  dormi- 
tories, which  are  heated  up  in  winter.  The  walls  of 
the  staircases,  dormitories,  &c.,  to  the  height  of  about 
7  feet,  are  lined  with  patent  enamelled  tiles,  which 
:give  a  pleasing  and  tidy  appearance  to  the  whole. 
The  floors,  bedding,  woodwork,  staircases,  and  every 
portion  of  this  immense  establishment  are  kept  scru- 
pulously clean.  Adjoining  each  dormitory,  but  com- 
pletely shut  off  from  it,  there  is  lavatory,  urinal,  and 
water-closet   accommodation,  all  w^ell    lighted  and 


ventilated.     Except  for  the  bath-room,  the  lodgers 
provide  their  own  soap. 

In  March  1889  a  special  census  of  the  inmates  of 
the  model  lodging-houses  of  Glasgow  was  taken  by 
the  sanitary  officers.  The  enumeration  also  included 
two  of  the  largest  common  lodging-houses  owned  by 
private  individuals.  The  following  abstract  may  be 
of  interest : — Total  inmates  2,721,  of  whom  there  were 
single  men  2,076,  married  men  living  apart  from  their 
wives  and  families  262,  widowers  383.  The  trades- 
men numbered  968,  and  the  labourers  and  others  of 
no  fixed  occupation  1,753.  Taking  the  North  Wood- 
side  house  for  a  few  further  particulars,  the  average 
age  was  found  to  be  39,  and  the  average  term  of 
residence  two  years  and  six  months  in  the  model 
lodging.  Amongst  the  tradesmen  are  house  painters, 
moulders,  blacksmiths,  bakers,  shoemakers,  cork- 
cutters,  engineers,  brass-finishers,  masons,  tailors, 
sawyers,  slaters,  joiners,  marble-workers,  cabinet- 
makers, coach-makers,  bricklayers,  &c. 

These  model  lodgings  are  registered  by  the  local 
authority  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  amenable 
to  their  regulations  for  common  lodging-houses,  but 
their  management  is  so  satisfactory  that  the  inter- 
ference of  the  sanitary  officer  is  rarely  invoked  or 
required. 

I)r.  Russell  says  that,  from  an  official  acquaintance 
with  these  model  lodging-houses  extending  over  the 
whole  period  of  their  existence,  there  has  been  a 
complete  immunity  from  disease,  and  that  it  is  very 
rare  to  find  a  case  of  infectious  disease  originating 
among  the  inmates.  The  superintendents  are  in- 
structed to  get  medical  assistance  at  once  in  case  of 
sickness,  and  the  discipline  and  direct  control  over 
the  inmates  enables  the  sanitary  authorities,  in  cases 
of  infectious  disease,  to  adopt  such  preventive  mea- 
sures as  will  stamp  it  out.  Other  advantages  of  these 
houses  have  been  (1)  the  raising  of  the  status  of  the 
lodging-houses  m  private  hands,  as  several  palatial 
establishments,  even  out-rivalling  those  of  the  corpo- 
ration in  their  structure  and  accommodation,  have 
been  lately  started  ;  (2)  the  drawing  away  from  the 
central  district  of  the  city  the  common  lodging-house 
inmates,  and  their  dispersion  over  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  city ;  and  (3)  the  attraction  of  the 
lodgers  from  the  small  or  ticketed  houses  to  which 
we  have  referred  already.  The  present  cubic  space 
allowed  for  these  smtdl  ticketed  houses  is  300  feet 
for  adults  and  150  for  children  under  8  years  of  age. 
In  the  model  lodging-houses  the  cubic  space  is  400 
feet. 

One  important  feature  remains  to  be  noted,  viz.  the 
shop  or  store,  where  good  wholesome  food,  provisions, 
and  groceries  of  every  description  can  be  purchased 
in  such  small  lots  as  halfpennyworths,  and  almost  at 
wholesale  prices.  But  there  is  no  compulsion  in  this 
matter,  and  each  man  is  allowed  to  carry  in  his  own 
food  if  he  prefers  to  do  so. 

The  following  regulations  for  the  lodgers  are  posted 
up  in  the  various  apartments. 

Begnlalions  to  Ite  observed  Ity  Lodgers, 

1.  Lodgers  will  be  received  into  the  house  between 
the  hours  of  6  a.m.  and  10.30  a.m. 

2.  No  one  will  be  admitted  to  the  hall  or  kitchen 
until  provided  with  a  ticket  which  can  be  had  from 
the  superintendent. 

8.  Lodgers  wiU  be  admitted  to  bed  at  8,  9, 10  and 
11.30  p.JL  on  delivering  up  their  tickets  to  the 
assistant.    Tickets  toJ^jj^^ej^Qjit,  ^(J^pai^^forby 
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9  P.M.,  otherwise  the  superintendent  may  let  the  beds 
to  the  first  applicants  thereafter. 

4.  No  smoking  allowed  on  the  stairs,  or  in  the 
dormitories  or  dining-  hall. 

6.  No  spiritous  liquors  to  be  brought  into  the 
house.  No  gambling,  quarreling,  profane  or  indecent 
language,  or  noise  of  any  description  wiU  be  allowed, 
nor  anything  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  house,  or  the  comfort  of  the  in- 
mates, and  anyone  violating  this  rule  wiU  be  expelled 
and  the  ticket  forfeited. 

G.  The  beds  must  be  vacated  by  lodgers  by  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  except  in  special  cases,  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  superintendent. 

7.  The  doors  will  be  opened  each  morning  at 
6  A.M.,  and  will  be  closed  at  10.80  p.m.  on  week  nights, 
and  at  10  p.m.  on  Sundays.  Lodgers  arranging 
beforehand  with  the  superintendent  may,  however, 
be  admitted  after  these  hours. 

8.  All  property  belonging  to  lodgers  must  be  con- 
sidered as  under  their  own  care ;  but  each  lodger 
may  have  a  separate  locker  on  depositing  sixpence, 
this  deposit  to  be  returned  on  redelivery  of  the  key. 

By  order, 
(Signed)        James  King, 
City  Chambers,  Lord  Provost. 

Glasgow,  Aug.  1888. 
During  the  year  ending  31st  May  1889,  there  were 
167,646  male  lodgers  accommodated  in  these  houses, 
charged  each  ^d.,  and  508,851  male  lodgers  charged 
each  S^d.,  making  a  gross  total  of  676,496.  The 
difference  of  Id.  is  on  account  of  two  rugs  being 
supplied  with  the  blanket.  In  the  female  lodging- 
house  there  were  34,104  nightly  lodgers. 

The  Artisan  Dwellings. 
The  Improvement  Trust  having  had  a  large  amount 
of  vacant  gi*ound  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city, 
and  failing  to  meet  with  suitable  terms  from  pur- 
chasers, decided  as  an  experiment  to  erect  model 
dwellings  for  the  working-classes.  After  a  deputation 
had  visited  Liverpool  and  one  or  two  English  towns, 
the  consent  of  the  Town  Council  was  granted  to  the 
erection  of  tenements  at  the  corner  of  Saltmarket 
and  Steel  Street.  The  ground  flat  consists  of  shops. 
There  are  five  tenements,  entered  from  the  street  by 
*'  passages,"  or,  as  they  termed  in  Scotland,  "  closes." 
These  passages  are  wide,  and  approached  from  the 
street  by  ^ve  stone  steps.  ITiis  prevents  nuisance 
from  such  a  busy  thoroughfare  being  committed 
either  in  the  close  or  staircases.  The  side  walls  of 
tiiese  passages  are  lined  with  pat^^nt  enamelled  tiles  to 
a  height  of  about  6  feet.  This  gives  them  a  clean  and 
tidy  appearance.  There  are  three  flats  of  dwellings 
in  each  tenement,  consisting  of  two  rooms  and  a 
kitchen,  room  and  kitchen  and  smgle  apartment  to 
each  flat.  There  are,  therefore,  nine  houses  in  each 
tenement,  or  forty-five  houses  altogether  in  the 
block,  'lliey  are  substantially  built  of  dressed  free- 
stone, with  Arbroath  pavement  steps  on  the  stairs. 
The  stair  landings  are  formed  of  granolithic  paving. 
At  the  foot  of  the  first  stair  an  iron  gate  (to  which  the 
tenants  only  have  keys)  leads  to  a  stair  to  the  back 
court,  which  is  also  paved  with  granolith.  It  is 
spacious,  and  here  the  children  can  play  quite  apart 
from  those  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  A 
constant  current  of  air  is  maintained  betwixt  the  back 
and  front  by  this  open  sparred  gate.  The  upper 
staircase  windows  have  opening  panes,  and  are  like- 
wise hinged,  enabhng  the  staircases  to  be  thoroughly 
ventilated.     Each  flat  of  three  houses  is  provided 


with  two  patent  flush-out  closets,  the  walls  of  which 
are  lined  with  enamelled  brick. 

The  subjoined  sketch  shows  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  each  flat. 


It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  houses  are  of  spacious  cod- 
struction,  well  lighted,  and  are  provided  with  sculleries 
entering  off  the  kitchen,  and  are  provided  with  sinks, 
llie  corporation  provides  the  kitchen  ranges.  On  the 
top  flat  is  situated  the  washing-house  and  drying- 
room  for  the  tenants  household  clothing.  The  flue 
from  the  boiler  of  the  wash-house  is  carried  through 
the  drying-room  and  acts  as  a  heater.  The  drjing- 
room  and  wash-house  are  also  provided  with  ventila- 
ting skylight  windows  for  use  in  dry  weather.  There 
are  two  enamelled  earthenware  sinks  or  tubs  with  hot 
and  cold  water  taps,  llie  floor  is  neatly  paved  with 
granolithic,  and  provided  with  gratings. 

The  front  elevation  is  of  the  Scotch  baronial  style 
of  architecture,  with  Crow-stepped  gables.  The 
rents  are  respectively  £8,  £9  18s.,  and  £16.  Whilst 
these  rents  may  be  considered  high  in  proportion  to 
other  dwellings  in  the  city,  the  tenants,  who  con- 
versed freely,  and  showed  us  through  them,  assureii 
us  that  they  were  the  best  that  they  had  ever  lived 
in.  Having  been  only  lately  constructed,  it  would  be 
premature  to  speak  at  present  as  to  their  success  from 
a  financial  point  of  view.  In  the  meantime  they  are 
all  fully  let  at  these  rents,  and  a  block  of  similar  di- 
mensions is  in  course  of  construction.  A  caretaker 
resides  on  the  premises  to  collect  the  rents,  look  after 
any  repairs,  and  see  that  the  tenants  carry  out  a  series 
of  regulations  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  houses,  stairs. 
&c.,  and  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  occupants. 

We  have  mentioned  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the 
staircases.  This  remark  apphes  to  all  the  apartments, 
including  water-closets,  larders,  «&c.,  which  have  all 
windows  to  the  outside  walls,  and  thorough  ventila- 
tion. The  single  apartment  houses  are  provided  with 
a  small  space  or  recess  betwixt  the  outside  door  and 
the  inner  door.  By  this  arrangement  the  tenant  has 
the  comfort  and  privacy  of  the  house  maintained  br 
these  two  doors.  The  single  apartment,  measuring 
14  feet  by  13  feet,  contains  a  scullery,  coal  bunker, 
and  a  bed-closet,    lliis  bed-closet  is  divided  off  by  a 
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partition  7  feet  high  of  corrugated  iron,  and  pre- 
serves absolute  seclusion  to  those  using  it.  The  free 
ventilation  is  maintained  as  the  partition  does  not 
reach  altogether  to  the  roof. 

These  dwellings  have  been  visited  by  many  builders, 
practical  men,  and  sanitarians,  who  expressed  their 
approbation.  A  few  weeks  ago  Lord  Rowton  visited 
both  them  and  the  model  lodging-houses,  taking 
measurements  and  extensive  notes.  It  is  said  he  con- 
templates erecting  something  of  a  similar  kind  in 
London. 

In  addition  to  the  present  block  of  dwellings  drawing 
near  completion,  it  is  proposed  by  the  corporation  to 
erect  another  tenement  of  the  same  kind  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Saltmarket,  at  a  cost  of  about  ^,000,  ex- 
clusive of  site.  It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that 
a  return  of  about  4J  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested 
will  be  yielded.  Several  companies  in  London  pro- 
moted during  recent  years  for  the  erection  of  such 
dwellings  are  even  yielding  higher  results  that  this. 
One  company  there  with  a  capital  of  about  two 
millions,  and  in  existence  for  aoout  twenty  years, 
yields  regularly  6  per  cent.,  with  accumulating  reserve 
fund. 

As  a  result  of  the  present  and  recent  agitation 
for  improved  houses  for  the  poor  and  working- 
classes  in  Glasgow  a  Joint  Stock  Limited  Lia- 
bility Company,  entitled  the  Glasgow  Workmen's 
Dwelling  Company,  has  just  been  formed  under  the 
management  and  patronage  of  influential  citizens. 
The  capital  is  £50,000,  in  £10  shares,  of  which 
£15,000  has  been  subscribed  by  the  directors  and 
others  interested.  Any  surplus  profit  earned  will  be 
applied  to  the  furtherance  of  the  company's  objects, 
and  to  the  creation  of  a  reserve  fund  to  equalize 
dividends  and  cover  depreciation.  The  directors 
intend  to  purchase  existing  property  suitable  for 
renovation  and  reconstruction.  One  of  the  com- 
pany's provisions  is  that  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of 
dividend  wiU  be  paid  in  any  one  year,  the  object 
being  purely  philanthropic  for  the  elevation,  both 
morally  and  physically,  of  the  denizens  of  the  lower 
or  lowest  localities  of  the  city. 

The  project  of  a  municipal  band  for  London  is  now 
fairly  launched,  a  committee  having  been  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  the  Earl  of  Meath,  Mr.  H.  Lawson,  M.P.,  Mr. 
James  Beal,  and  .Mr.  W.  Phillips,  with  Mr.  Herbert  Day, 
of  Toynbee  Hall,  as  honorary  secretary.  The  first  list  of 
subscriptions,  which  has  just  been  issued,  amounts  to 
over  £100,  and  is  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
with  £20.  Mr.  Phillips,  who  is  acting  as  treasurer, 
invites  subscriptions  to  be  sent  to  him  at  North  Park, 
Eltham. 

A  MSETisG  has  recently  been  held  at  the  Charterhouse 
on  behalf  of  the  Children's  Fresh  Air  Mission,  under  the 
presidency  of  Canon  Elwyn,  and  Mr.  Gainsford  Bruce,  Q.C., 
M,P.,  and  several  gentlemen  interested  in  the  work  spoke. 
Since  it  was  started  the  mission  has  provided  for  over 
12,000  sickly  and  poor  little  children  the  inestimable  boon 
of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  holiday  in  the  fresh  air  of 
the  country.  These  children,  selected  from  the  districts 
of  Holbom,  Clerkenwell,  and  St.  Luke's,  are  sent  at  a 
total  cost  of  7s.  per  week  to  villages  where  they  find  a 
temporary  home  among  cottagers  who  often  become 
greatly  attached  to  their  little  charges.  Mr.  Hazell, 
treasurer  to  the  mission,  told  some  amusing  stories  of 
the  ignorance  of  country  life  shown  by  some  of  these 
little  Cockneys.  One  small  boy  of  nine  first  seeing  a  pig- 
stye,  invited  his  comrade  to  '<  come  and  see  the  nanny 
goat,"  and  was  informed  by  his  superior  in  natural  history 
that  the  object  of  his  cariosity  was  no  nanny  goat,  **  but 
a  bear  I " 


THE    REGISTRAR -GENERAL'S    LAST 
QUARTERLY    RETURN. 

By  J.  Hampden  Shoveller. 

The  Registrar-General  has  just  issued  his  quarterly 
return  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  statistics  relating  to  marriages  are 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year,  and  those  relating 
to  births  and  deaths  are  for  the  tJiree  months  ending 
March  last.  The  marriage -rate  corresponded  with 
the  average ;  the  birth-rate  was  below  the  average, 
while  the  death-rate  showed  an  excess.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  at  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  was  41*'-4:,  and  was  2°'5  above  the  average 
for  the  corresponding  quarters  of  119  years.  The  rain- 
fall at  Greenwich  amounted  to  5*10  inches,  which  was 
0*13  of  an  inch  above  the  average  for  the  correspond- 
ing periods  of  75  years ;  rain  was  measured  on  42  of 
the  90  days  in  the  quarter. 

During  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year  the 
marriages  of  126,552  persons  were  registered  in 
England  and  Wales,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  17*3 
per  1,000  of  the  population.  The  marriage -rate 
showed  an  increase  of  0*6  upon  that  recorded  in  the 
fourth  quarters  of  1887  and  1888,  and  corresponded 
with  the  mean  rate  in  the  fourth  quarters  of  the  ten 
years  1879-88.  The  lowest  county  marriage-rates 
were  recorded  in  Surrey,  Lincolnshire,  Rutlandshire, 
and  Shropshire ;  the  highest  in  South  Wales,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  Monmouthshire. 

The  226,327  births  registered  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  three  months  ending  Slarch  last 
corresponded  to  an  annual  rate  of  31-2  per  1,000  of 
population,  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General  to  be 
nearly  twenty-nine  and  a  half  millions  of  persons. 
This  rate  showed  a  slight  recovery  from  the  unprece- 
dentedly  low  rate  in  the  first  quarter  of  last  year,  but 
was  '1''2  per  1,000  below  the  mean  rate  in  the  corre- 
sponding quarters  of  the  ten  years  1880-89.  In  the 
several  counties  the  birth-rates  in  the  quarter  under 
notice  ranged  from  24-5  in  Rutlandshire,  25-4  in 
Sussex,  26-4  in  Shropshire,  and  26*8  in  Surrey,  to  34-7 
in  Staffordshire,  35*3  in  Northumberland,  37-5  in 
Essex,  and  390  in  Monmouthshire.  The  226,327 
births  registered  in  England  and  Wales  last  quarter 
exceeded  the  deaths  by  60,348 ;  this  represents  the 
natural  increase  of  the  population.  It  appears  from 
returns  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  that  47,375 
emigrants  embarked  during  last  quarter  from  the 
various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  which  emi- 
gration officers  are  stationed ;  excluding  foreigners, 
and  distributing  proportionally  those  whose  nationality 
was  not  distinguished,  the  emigrants  of  British  origin 
were  33,071,  including  24,503  English,  3,168  Scotch, 
and  5,400  Irish.  The  proportion  of  emigrants  last 
quarter  to  a  million  of  the  respective  populations  of 
the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  833 
from  ICngland,  769  from  Scotland,  and  1,149  from 
Ireland  ;  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarters 
of  recent  years  the  proportion  of  emigration  showed 
a  marked  decUne  in  each  division  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

From  returns  published  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of  paupers 
relieved  on  the  last  day  of  each  week  during  the 
quarter  ending  March  last  was  725,893,  of  whom 
184,399  received  in-door  and  533,577  out-door  reUef. 
The  proportion  of  the  population  in  receipt  of  pauper 
relief  was  24-7  per  1,000,  and  showed  a  further  de- 
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cline  from  that  recorded  in  recent  corresponding 
quarters. 

The  deaths  of  165,979  persons  were  registered  in 
England  and  Wales  during  tLe  three  months  ending 
March  last,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  22-9  per  1,000 
of  the  estimated  population.  This  death-rate  was  1-6 
per  1,000  above  the  mean  rat*  in  the  first  quarters  of 
the  ten  years  1880-89,  and  exceeded  the  rate  in  the 
first  quarter  of  any  year  since  1879,  when  the  rate 
was  24*9  per  1,000.  In  the  various  counties  the  death- 
rates  last  quarter  ranged  from  17*0  in  Rutlandshire, 
17-6  in  Sussex,  and  18-2  in  Surrey  and  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  to  25-2  in  Devonshire  and  in 
Cornwall,  25*3  in  Lancashire,  25-5  in  South  Wales, 
and  82-2  in  Monmouthshire.  In  the  principal  urban 
districta  comprising  the  chief  towns,  and  containing 
an  estimated  population  of  more  than  nineteen 
millions  of  persons,  the  rate  of  mortality  last  quarter 
was  equal  to  28-5  per  1,000 ;  in  the  remaining  and 
chiefly  rural  population  of  more  than  ten  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  persons  the  rate  was  21-8.  The  urban  rate 
was  1*7,  and  the  rural  rate  1-8,  above  the  mean  rates 
in  the  first  quarters  of  the  nine  years  1881-89.  In 
equal  numbers  living  the  deaths  were  108  in  the 
urban  to  100  in  the  rural  population,  the  mean  pro- 
portion in  the  nine  preceding  corresponding  quarters 
having  been  109  to  100. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns,  including 
Ijondon,  and  having  an  estimated  population  of  nearly 
nine  and  three-quarter  millions  of  persons,  the  deaths 
registered  during  the  quarter  under  notice  corre- 
sponded to  an  annual  rate  of  24-7  per  1,000,  which 
exceeded  by  1-2  the  general  urban  rate,  and  was  2-0 
above  the  mean  rate  in  these  towns  in  the  correspond- 
ing periods  of  the  eight  preceding  years,  1882-89. 
While  the  death-rate  in  London  last  quarter  was  23-6 
per  1,000,  it  averaged  25-6  in  the  twenty-seven  pro- 
vincial towns,  among  which  it  ranged  from  19*1  in 
Birkenhead,  19*4  in  Nottingham,  19 -7  in  Leicester, 
and  20-2  in  Brighton,  to  28-4  in  Sheffield,  28-5  in 
Blackburn,  28-8  in  Bolton,  29*6  in  Preston,  and  33-9 
in  Manchester.  The  rates  of  mortality  at  different 
ages  in  the  twenty-eight  large  towns  showed  the 
usual  wide  variations,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the 
differences  in  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the 
population.  The  death-rate  among  infants,  measured 
by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of  age  to 
1,000  registered  births,  ranged  from  116  in  Ports- 
mouth, 117  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  127  in 
Birkenhead,  to  175  in  Liverpool  and  in  Salford,  176 
in  Bristol,  179  in  Preston,  and  180  in  Bolton.  The 
rate  of  mortality  among  children  and  adults  aged  be- 
tween one  and  sixty  years  did  not  exceed  10-1  in 
Leicester,  and  10-7  in  Norwich,  in  Nottingham,  and 
in  Birkenhead,  while  it  was  equal  to  18-2  in  Bolton 
and  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  21-7  in  3Ian- 
chester.  Among  persons  aged  upwards  of  sixty 
years  the  death-rate  ranged  from  75*5  in  Cardiff,  and 
81-1  in  Brighton,  to  139-8  in  Sheffield  and  163-7  in 
Manchester. 

The  165,979  deaths  registered  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  quarter  ending  March  last,  in- 
cluded 11,947  which  were  referred  to  the  principal 
zymotic  diseases;  of  these,  4,658  resulted  from 
whooping-cough,  2,010  from  meaales,  1,533  from 
scarlet  fever,  1,396  from  diphtheria,  1,252  from  diarr- 
hoea, 1,094  from  "  fever"  (including  typhus,  typhoid, 
and  simple  and  ill-defined  forms  of  fever),  and  only 
4  from  small-pox.  These  11,947  deaths  were  equal 
to  an  annual  rate  of  1-65  per  1,000,  which  was  0-41 
below  the  average  rate  in  the  ten  preceding  corre- 


sponding quarters.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  last  quarter  averaged  2-04  per 
1,000,  but  while  it  was  under  lOO  per  1,000  in  Leices- 
ter, Birkenhead,  Hudderafield,  Halifax,  and  Cardiff, 
it  was  3-01  in  Liverpool,  3-30  in  Bristol,  3-42  in 
Salford,  and  3-64  in  Bolton.  In  fifty  other  large 
town  districts  the  zymotic  death-rat«  averaged 
I  1*84  per  1,000,  while  in  the  remaining  and  cMefly 
rural  parts  of  England  and  Wales  it  was  1-38  per 
1,000. 

Whooping-cough  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  dis- 
ease in  England  and  Wales  during  the  quarter  under 
notice.  The  4,658  deaths  attributed  to  this  disease 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0*64  per  1,000,  and 
slightly  exceeded  the  average  rate  in  the  correspond- 
ing periods  of  the  ten  years,  1880-89.  In  the  twenty- 
eight  large  towns  the  death-rate  from  whooping- 
cough  averaged  0-86  per  1,000,  and  was  highest  in 
Salford,  Bolton,  Brighton,  and  Bristol.  The  2,010 
fatal  cases  of  measles  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of 
0-28  per  1,000,  against  an  average  rate  of  0-46  in.  the 
corresponding  periods  of  the  ten  preceding  years; 
among  the  twenty-eight  towns  the  rate  of  mortality 
from  this  disease  averaged  0-32  per  1,000,  and  was 
highest  in  Norwich,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool. 
The  1,533  deaths  referred  to  scarlet  fever  were  equal 
to  an  annual  rate  of  0-21  per  1,000,  which  was  con- 
siderably below  the  average  rate  in  the  ten  preceding 
corresponding  quarters;  in  the  twenty-eight  large 
towns  the  scarlet  fever  death-rate  was  equal  to  0-28 
per  1,000,  and  was  highest  in  Manchester,  Plymouth, 
and  Sheffield.  The  1,396  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  were 
equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0-19  per  1,000,  and  ex- 
ceeded the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding  quarters 
of  recent  years ;  the  rate  of  mortality  from  this  dis- 
ease averaged  0-24  per  1,000  in  the  twenty-eight 
large  towns,  among  which  diphtheria  was  propor- 
tionally most  fatal  in  Bolton,  Manchester,  and  Salford. 
The  125  deaths  ascribed  to  diarrhoea  were  equal  to 
an  annual  rate  of  0-18  per  1,000,  which  was  slightly 
below  the  average.  In  the  twenty-eight  large  towns 
the  diarrhoea  death-rate  was  0'19  per  1,000,  and  was 
highest  in  Salford  and  Blackburn.  The  1,094  deaths 
referred  to  different  forms  of  "fever"  (principally 
enteric)  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0*15  per 
1,000,  the  average  in  the  ten  preceding  first  quarters 
having  been  0'23. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  towns  the  fever  death- 
rate  averaged  0-15  per  1,000,  and  corresponded  with 
the  general  English  rate  from  this  disease ;  among 
these  large  towns  the  highest  rates  of  mortality  from 
fever  were  recorded  in  Manchester,  Salford,  Hudders- 
field,  and  Sunderland.  The  deaths  referred  to  small- 
pox in  England  and  Wales,  which  had  been  but  28 
during  the  whole  of  1889,  were  only  4  during  the 
three  months  under  notice,  with  one  exception  the 
smallest  number  in  any  quarter  on  record. 

The  causes  of  152,361,  or  91-8  per  cent,  of  the 
165,979  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  last  quarter 
were  duly  certified  by  registered  medical  practi- 
tioners, and  8,571,  or  5*2,  by  coronera  after  inquest 
The  causes  of  the  remaining  5,047,  or  3"0  per  cent, 
of  the  deaths  were  not  certified.  In  London  the 
proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  did  not  exceed  0-9 
per  cent.,  while  it  was  3*4  in  the  remainder  of  Eiijg- 
land  and  Wales.  In  the  twenty-seven  large  provincial 
towns  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  averaged 
2-9  per  cent.,  and  ranged  from  0*4  in  Norwich  and 
in  Plymouth,  and  0*6  in  Portsmouth  and  in  Derby, 
to  5-7  in  Sheffield,  6-0  in  Halifax,  and  6-2  in 
Liverpool. 
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Anahjuis  of  the  Vital  and  Mortal  Statistics  of  the  Twenty -eight  Great  7  owns,  dealt  with  in  the  Regi^trar-GeneraVs 

Weekly  Returns,  for  the  First  Quarter  of  1890. 
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THE    SCILLY  ISLES   AS  A  HEALTH 
RESORT. 

If  fresh  air,  a  sunny  clime,  sea  breezes,  and  simple 
living  are  requisites  for  the  delicate  among  our  people, 
then  surely  no  better  place  exists  than  the  Scilly 
Isles.  It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  these  health-giving 
desiderata  in  other  lands  at  great  expense  and  much 
fatigue ;  they  lie  at  our  very  doors,  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  escaped  knowledge  hitherto  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  lack  of  self-assertion  on  the  part  of 
Scilly  and  the  Scillonians  Divided  from  the  main- 
land by  a  sea  passage  of  about  three  hours  and  a  half, 
these  islands  offer  advantages  which  can  scarcely  be 
over-rated,  whether  for  a  winter  or  a  summer  health- 
resort  There  are  no  frosts  or  excessive  cold  in 
winter,  for  these  isles  are  under  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence of  the  tjrulf  Stream,  and  there  is  no  over- 
powering heat  in  the  summer,  for  the  Atlantic  breezes 
give  life  and  freshness  to  the  air  even  on  the  hottest 
<lay  in  midsummer. 

Although  there  are  many  islands  in  the  Archipe- 
lago, of  which  five  are  inhabited,  only  one  lays  itself 
out  to  receive  visitors  for  any  length  of  time,  Tresco 
being  occupied  by  the  Lord  Proprietor,  Mr.  Dorrien 
Smith,  and  St.  Martin's,  St.  Agnes,  and  Bryher  are 
too  busily  engaged  in  work  to  bestow  attention  on 
strangers. 

St  Mary^s,  then,  the  principal  island,  is  the  one  on 
which  to  take  up  one's  abode,  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  it  offers.  Its  walks  are  varied  and 
beautiful  with  a  choice  of  downs  and  lanes,  while 
a  more  lovely  promenade  than  the  mile  and  a  half 


round  the  garrison,  through  gorse  and  heather,  with 
its  widespread  view  of  rocky  islets,  stately  light- 
houses, and  glittering  sea  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  any  country. 

The  picturesque  granite  giant  rocks  all  round  the 
coast,  piled  up  into  all  manner  of  fantastic  and 
strange  forms,  invite  attention  at  every  turn,  and  the 
more  the  tourist  looks  the  more  he  learns  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  before  him. 

On  cahn  days  good  and  cheap  boating  is  to  be  had 
under  the  guidance  of  trustworthy  boatmen,  who, 
knowing  the  treacherous  nature  of  this  coast,  have 
that  wholesome  fear  of  running  into  danger  which 
constitutes  real  courage,  and  prevents  visitors  from 
feeling  the  least  alarm  while  under  their  care,  and 
enables  them  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  delicious  air  and 
lovely  scene. 

The  boatmen  have  too  much  regard  for  the  lives  of 
their  visitors  and  the  safety  of  their  own  boats  to 
allow  anyone  to  go  out  alone,  and  thus  people  may 
feel  perfectly  seciure  and  at  ease  on  this  subject. 

The  town,  called  Hugh  Town,  is  large  and 
straggling,  quaintly  built  on  an  isthmus,  which  looks 
as  if  a  higher  tide  than  usual  would  sweep  the  whole 
away,  leaving  St  Mary's  Island  cut  into  two. 

There  are  two  hotels — Hugh  House  and  Tregar- 
then's  Hotel — ^but  we  can  only  speak  by  experience 
of  the  latter,  kept  by  the  Misses  Tregarthen.  It  is 
good  in  every  way,  being  clean  and  comfortable,  with 
abundant  food  and  having  a  home  -  like,  pleasant 
feeling  about  it  The  bed-rooms  are  good-sized,  with 
delightful  views  from  the  windows,  and  there  is  one 
private  sitting-room  to  be  had,  which  is  quite  unlike 
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the   conventional  hotel  ideal,  and  therefore  all  the 
prettier. 

For  those  who  meditate  a  long  stay,  lodgings  in  the 
town  are  obtainable  at  ^ve  or  six  shillings  a  day  for 
board  and  lodging,  the  people  of  the  house  generally 
preferring  visitors  to  leave  all  the  catering  to  them, 
as  strangers  would  not  know  how  to  set  about  this 
important  business. 

Mr.  Tonkins,  of  Hugh  Town,  would  readily  answer 
any  inquiries  as  to  suitable  houses.  He  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  every  person  and  every  rood  of  land 
in  the  place,  and  has  also  published  a  very  good 
shilling  guide  to  the  islands,  which  can  be  obtained 
from  Mm. 

Food  is  good  and  abundant,  the  island  supplying 
all  necessaries,  the  freshest  of  fish,  the  sweetest  of 
butter  and  mOk,  the  best  eggs  and  cream ;  bread,  meat, 
and  fowls  are  aU  equally  good ;  the  vegetables,  too, 
are  excellent  and  free  from  the  disadvantage  of  hav- 
ing travelled  long  distances  by  train  in  tightly-packed 
boxes. 

The  water  is  good,  there  being  deep  fresh  springs 
all  over  St.  Mary*s  and  Tresco,  but  as  there  is  little 
lime  in  it,  the  people  sometimes  dissolve  some  in  it 
before  drinking. 

The  inhabitants  live  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  the 
death-rate  is  very  low,  testifying  to  the  healthy  state 
of  the  town  and  the  beautifid  climate. 

There  is  a  resident  doctor,  Dr.  Moyle,  who  has 
been  on  the  island  over  forty  years,  and  is  conse- 
quently well  acquainted  with  the  climate  and  its 
effects,  while  the  one  thing  lacking,  a  chemist's  shop, 
will  shortly  be  opened. 

Of  other  shops  there  is  no  lack,  and  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  necessaries  of  life  can  be  obtained  in  them. 
The  church  is  pretty  and  quaintly  arranged,  like  a 
cathedral  choir,  with  polished  stalls  all  round ;  the 
singing  is  excellent,  and  the  services,  at  a  quarter  to 
eleven  on  Sunday  morning  and  half -past  six  at  night, 
are  bright  and  cheerful. 

The  great  advantage  of  St.  Mary's  to  those  who 
like  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  outer  world  is  that  it 
has  telegraphic  communication  with  the  mainland,  or 
the  *'  main,"  as  we  say  in  SciUy. 

To  make  a  sojourn  in  St.  Mary's  perfect,  two  or 
three  good  pony-carriages  are  required,  and  also  a 
bathing-machine,  though  there  are  numerous  secluded 
little  coves  where  bathing  can  be  enjoyed  with  secu- 
rity and  exemption  from  being  overlooked. 

There  is  a  pier  at  St.  Mary's  used  chiefly  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  but  affording  a  pleasant,  busy  view  of 
the  chief  industry  of  the  place — namely,  flower- 
farming. 

The  greatest  attraction  of  the  islands,  however,  is 
the  flower-farming  itself.  These  islands  might  more 
correctly  be  termed  the  Islands  of  Flowers,  for  they 
teem  with  beautiful  flower-life,  and  from  December 
to  June  are  covered  with  acres  of  golden,  white,  and 
lemon  -  coloured  daffodils,  narcissi,  and  crimson 
anemones,  which  is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  once  seen  it. 

Camellias,  rhododendrons,  marguerites,  fuchsias, 
and  geraniums  grow  on  trees  and  bushes  in  the 
open  air,  while  draecena  palms,  blossoming  aloes,  and 
tropical  vegetation  of  all  kinds  almost  cheat  one 
into  the  belief  that  one  is  far  away  from  European 
soil ;  and  the  wonder  of  it  is  that,  notwithstanding 
this  luxuriant  vegetation,  there  is  not  a  single 
noxious  animal  on  any  of  the  islands. 

For  the  artist  and  poet,  Scilly  offers  unrivalled 
attractions,  while    the  antiquarian    can    rejoice  in 


Druidic  barrows,  pillars,  and  in  Star  Castle,  dating 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  its  quaint  banqueting- 
hall  and  tortuous  passages,  and  in  the  remains  of 
Tresco  Abbey  and  other  ruins. 

For  the  lover  of  the  marveUous,  many  romantic 
legends  are  associated  with  the  numerous  caves  and 
valleys,  and  thrilling  tales  of  peril  and  bravery,  death, 
and  disaster  are  plentiful  in  connection  with  the  lofty 
headlands  and  treacherous  sea. 

The  admirer  of  Nature  and  the  invalid  in  quest  of 
health  are  abundantly  catered  for,  and,  in  fact,  the 
Scilly  Isles  are  rich  in  all  that  makes  a  health-resort 
attractive  and  desirable. 


Over-crowded  Cemeteries. — In  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Convocation  of  York,  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester 
in  moving  that  approval  be  given  to  the  memorial  to 
the  Government  promoted  by  the  Church  of  England 
Burial  and  Funeral  Reform  Association,  said  that  thfr 
amendment  of  the  Bnrial  Acts  was  a  qnestion  which  had 
been  brought  forward,  and  would  be  brought  forward, 
whatever  they  might  say  or  do,  and  he  thought  the  Church 
should  rise  up  and  take  the  lead  in  this  important  matter. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Hawkins,  vicar  of  Lvtham,  in  seconding, 
said  that  the  statute  law  now  bearing  oa  the  subject  of 
burial  is  scattered  over  some  twenty  unrepealed  Acts  of 
Parliament,  exclusive  of  Acts  incidentally  referred  to  and 
of  registration  Acts,  and  also  that  the  memorial  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  Church.,  and  also  in  the  interest  of  the 
faith.  Archdeacon  Blunt  remarked  that  the  Burial 
Reform  Association  was  an  excellent  society,  but  that  it 
would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
Church  to  adopt  the  memorial  as  their  own  instead  of 
giving  their  approval  to  the  memorial  of  a  society.  This 
suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Use  of  Alcohol  in  Hospitals. — A  very  inter- 
esting report  has  been  presented  to  <the  British  Medical 
Temperance   Association    by    Drs.    Morton,   Moir,    and 
Pearce,  on  the  administration  of  alcohol  in  hospitals. 
The  committee  have  drawn  up  a  series  of  tables  full  of 
instructive  figures,  instituting  a  comparison  between  the 
amount  expended  under  this  head  in  1863  and  in  1888- 
The  remarkable  fact  is  noted  that  in  these  25  years  there 
has  been,  from  the  returns  made  by  113  hospitals,  an 
increase  of  300  per  cent,   in  the  charge  for  milk  and  a 
decrease  of  47  per  cent,  in  the  charge  for  alcohol    A 
second  table  gives  returns  from  60  hospitals  of  which  no 
previous  record  could  be  found.     On  the  basis  adopted  by 
Dr.  Fleetwood  Buckle,  in  his  report  on  1863,  these  60 
hospitals  showed  a  decrease  of  39  per  cent,  in  the  expen- 
diture for  alcohol  per  bed.      A  third  table   chows  the 
comparative  alcoholic  charges  per  bed  in  1863  and  188^ 
respectivftly.     In  73  hospitals  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  2,108  beds,  and  a  decrease  of  total  average  cost  per 
bed  of  £78  Ss.  od.     Beds  have  thus  increased  at  the  rate 
of  25  per  cent.,  while  the  amount  expended  on  alcohol 
has  decreased  at  the  rate  of  47  per  cent.     Only  eight  of 
this  group  of  hospitals  showed  an  increase  in  the  quantitr 
of  alcohol  consumed.     In  the  remaining  65   the  decrease 
ranged  from  30  to  83  per  cent.     In  the  London  Ferer 
Hospital,  while  milk  has  risen  from  £150  to  £650  per 
annum,  the  disbursements  for  alcohol  were  at  the  rate  oi 
only  15s.  2d.  per  bod  in  1888,  as  compared  with  i3  5i 
per  bed  in  1863.     In  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  the  nuU 
bill  had  gone  up  from  £600  to  over  £2,000,  while  the 
alcohol  bill  had  gone  down  from  £1,446  to  £953.    The 
British  Medical  Journal  points  out  that  these  statistics 
prove  that  there  has  been  a  gradually  increasing  rational 
medical  administration   of  alcohol,  the  credit  of  which 
must  be  awarded  to  the  medical  staffs  of  the  hospitals,  a 
fact  which  affords  yet  another  proof  of  the  lively  interest 
in  the  promotion  of  temperance  taken  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 
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2  lie  Editor  unll  he  glad  to  receive,  for  publication 
announcements  of  meetings,  reports  of  proceedings,  ana 
abstracts  or  originals  of  papers  read  at  meetings  oj 
Medical  Societies  o/  Health,  Puhhc  Analysts,  and 
Sanitary  Inspectors^  Associations,  Sfc, 

Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Public  Analysts,  7 own  Clerks 
Local  Board  Clerks,  Samtary  Surveyors,  and  Inspectors, 
are  requested  to  send  Notices  of  Appointments  and 
Vacancies  to  the  Editor,  care  of  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.,  18  Waterloo  Place.    S.W, 

Should  any  of  our  readers  require  information  relative  to 
the  taking  out  of  patents  for  inventions,  either  English 
or  foreign,  the  ^'Patent  Correspondent "  of  the  Sanitary 
Record  mil  be  pleased  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  and  assistance.  Communications  to  be  ad- 
dressed. Patent  Correspondent,  Sanitary  Record 
Office,  13  Waterloo  Place.    S.W. 

The  Sanitary  Record  will  in  future  be  published  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 
S.W.  All  matters  relating  to  the  literary  portion  of 
the  Journal,  and  all  exchange  journals,  periodicals, 
books  for  review,  and  new  inventions,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  at  above  address.  All  busi- 
ness communications  relating  to  Advertisements, 
Subscriptions,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Manager 
at  the  same  address. 


THE  FIRST  YEAR  OP  THE  LONDON 

COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

It  was  a  happy  instance  of  Lord  Rosebery's  tact 
that  he  should  make  of  the  accident  that  the  Council 
held  their  first  meeting  after  the  Easter  recess  in 
their  new  chamber  at  Spring  Gardens,  an  occasion 
for  a  public  summary  of  their  administrative  work. 
The  retrospect  will,  by  a  special  vote  of  the  Council, 
be  printed  as  an  official  paper,  and  will  be  of  great 
utility  in  that  form  to  all  who  are  concenied  in  the 
good  government  of  the  metropolis.  But  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  direct  attention  at  once  to  a  few  of 
the  more  important  features  which  are  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  shorter  reports  available  in  the  daily 
press. 

The  retrospect  took  the  form  of  a  sketcii  of  the 
work  of  the  various  Committees,  through  whom  the 
Council  has  to  carry  on  its  daily  work.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  even  the  instructed  public  has  little  idea 
of  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  work  of  governing 
London,  even  in  the  very  limited  sphere  in  which 
the  Council  is  as  yet  permitted  to  labour.  The 
Committees  number  22  or  23,  of  which  one,  the 
Asylums  Committee,  finds  full  occupation  for  60 
members,  while  the  housing  of  the  working-classes 
occupies  30  members,  and  is  divided  into  6  or  7 


sub-committees,  and  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
occupy  30  more,  who  are  also  subdivided  by  districts 
and  otherwise.  These  three  committees  formed  of 
themselves  the  staple  of  the  Chairman's  first  review, 
and  their  work  is  well  worth  the  notice  both  of  their 
friends  and  of  their  critics. 

We  cannot  here  discuss  the  management  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Asylums  under  the  Council's 
jurisdiction.  Lord  Rosebery  tells  us  that  their 
builduigs  at  Claybury  are  to  cost  half  a  million,  and 
that  additions  are  being  made  at  Cane  Hill  to  accom- 
modate as  many  as  870  persons.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Council  declined  to  en- 
tertain Mr.  Brudenell  Carter's  ambitious  project  of  a 
special  asylum  for  the  scientific  and  experimental 
study  of  lunacy.  But  it  is  an  obvious  anomaly  that 
the  Council  should  have  these  asylums  at  all.  The 
men  who  are  qualified  and  who  are  likely  for  any 
reasons,  good  or  bad,  to  be  elected  CounciDors  and 
Aldermen,  are  not  at  all  likely  to  possess  either  train- 
ing for  or  special  interest  in  so  very  difficult  and 
technical  a  task.  The  MetropoUtan  Asylums  Board 
has  already  a  large  range  of  hospital  work,  and  when 
it  is  replaced,  as  it  must  be  soon,  by  a  central  Poor 
Law  Board  for  London,  it  ought  to  take  this  de- 
partment off  the  overladen  hands  of  the  new 
municipal  authority. 

The  Housing  Committee  has  proceeded,  as  some  of 
their  critics  wOl  be  surprised  to  hear,  with  extreme 
caution.  They  found,  when  they  assumed  office, 
that  the  vastness  and  the  complexity  of  their  task 
quite  forbad  any  sudden  action.  Therefore  they 
devoted  their  first  care  to  a  careful  examination  of 
the  ground.  They  accumulated,  by  means  of  a 
shower  of  circular  questions,  a  great  body  of  in- 
formation ;  and  they  set  themselves  to  a  scrupulous 
study  of  the  existing  powers  and  procedure.  The 
result  has  been  to  convince  them,  without  distinction 
of  party,  that  the  law  must  be  amended  before  much 
can  be  done.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  that  needs 
doing  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
already  over  200  insanitary  areas  in  hand.  These,^ 
however,  are  nearly  all  small  patches,  which  cannot 
be  dealt  with  advantageously  under  Cross's  Act ;  and 
the  burden  of  the  Committee's  Report  is  that 
Torrens'  Act  is  unworkable.  That  is  the  fault,  in 
great  part,  of  the  Vestries — or,  rather,  of  the  people 
who  elect  the  Vestries,  and  who,  be  it  remembered, 
will,  within  the  next  few  days,  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  amending  the  status  quo.  But  even  con- 
ceding the  apathy  of  the  local  electorate,  and  the 
unreliability  of  the  local  vestryman  when  he  and  his 
friends  are  owners  of  small  property,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Torrens'  Act  should  not,  in  the  promised 
Consolidation  Scheme  of  the  (Tovemment,  be  made 
to  work  more  smoothly  than  it  does.  The  subject  is 
treated  suggestively  by  Mr.  Costelloe — himself  a 
member  of  the  Housing  Committee — in  his  intro- 
ductory address  to  the  Housing  Conference  which  is 
now  meeting  at  the  National  Liberal  Club ;  and  as 
we  print  the  whole  paper  on  page  555,  we  shall 
not  here  do  more  than  refer  to  it  as  a  practical 
statement  of  difficulties  and  a  practical  proposal  for 
their  removal. 

But  besides  the  question  of  insanitary  areas,  and 
the  methods  of  reforming  them,  the  Council  has  had 
to  direct  its  attention  to  the  other  side  of  the  pro- 
blem. It  is  one  thing  to  sweep  out  the  dens  in  which 
the  people  should  not  live ;  it  is  another  matter  to 
find  a  better  place  for  them  to  live  in.  There  are 
those  who  say  confidently  that  the  total  number  .of* 
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rooms  in  the  metropolis  is,  at  this  moment,  scan- 
dalously inadequate  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
Statistics  sufficiently  exact  are  wanting ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  it  is  a  burning  question  in 
the  Council  whether  or  no  it  ought  itself  to  become 
a  builder  of  artisans'  dwellings,  and  use  its  tremen- 
dous advantage  of  unlimited  capital  at  2^  per  cent, 
to  accelerate  the  supply  of  decent  houses.  The 
Housing  Committee  have  not  yet  given  any  final 
deliverance  on  this  difficult  question.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  are  much  divided  on  the  subject ; 
but  they  have,  after  a  tour  of  inspection  to  Glas- 
gow, come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "  homes "  of 
the  poorest  of  the  poor — the  common  lodging- 
houses — are  intolerable,  and  that  they  may  and  should 
use  their  corporate  wealth  to  supplant  them  with 
something  more  human. 

Difficulties  have  arisen  as  to  the  precise  scheme 
suggested  by  way  of  a  first  experiment,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  principle  will  before  long  be 
carried  out  with  vigour,  as  it  has  been,  with  the  best 
results,  in  Glasgow  (see  p.  534).  The  vote  of  the 
Council  which  affinued,  by  an  unusual  majority,  the 
principle  of  providing  such  accommodation  has  made 
it  certain  that  the  Council  will  take  immediate  action. 
If  the  experiment  succeeds — not  only  as  a  social  im- 
provement but  also  as  an  investment — it  will  be  re- 
peated. It  does  not,  of  course,  exclude  private  and 
philanthropic  effort — and  any  municipal  body  would 
make  a  great  mistake  if  it  so  acted  as  to  drive  indi- 
vidual energy  out  of  the  field.  That  has  certainly  not 
been  the  caae  in  Glasgow,  where  some  of  the  laigest 
lodging-houses  of  the  new  type  are  owned  by  private 
persons.  But  in  view  of  the  vastness  of  the  metro- 
polis, it  is  clear  that  the  community  must  help  to 
pave  the  way  and  even  to  lose  money,  though  that, 
with  decent  management,  should  not  be  necessary, 
in  making  a  great  and  humane  experiment. 

One  point  in  the  Housing  Report  is  well  worthy  of 
the  notice  of  all  who  care  for  sanitation.  The  legis- 
lative powers  given  to  Vestries  to  nuike  bye-laws  for 
the  regulation  of  tenement  houses  were  amongst  the 
most  useful  of  the  powers  concerned  with  the  better 
housing  of  the  people.  The  County  Council  has 
published  a  special  return,  by  which  it  appears  that 
•these  regulations  are  now  a  dead  letter  in  nine 
parishes  out  of  ten.  In  many  places  they  were,  in  a 
nt  of  public  spirit,  enacted  and  put  in  force  with  a 
flourisn  of  trumpets,  only  to  be  ignored  and  silently 
shelved  as  soon  as  public  attention  was  diverted  to 
something  else.  The  Committee  has  done  us  a  great 
service  in  letting  a  little  light  in  upon  the  matter, 
And  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  electors  themselves  if 
it  is  not  followed  up. 

Our  general  conclusion  is  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
clear  urgency  that  the  Housing  Acts  should  be  not 
tnerely  **  consolidated,^'  but  so  amended  and  brought 
into  relation  with  the  new  state  of  things  which  the 
Tery  existence  of  the  London  County  Council  in- 
Tolves,  that  the  reformation  of  the  London  slums 
snay  make  effectual  progress.  What  changes  the 
District  Councils  Bill  may  make  we  cannot  forecast ; 
but  whatever  it  may  propose,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
vestrymen  will  still  be  vestrymen,  even  if  they  change 
their  name.  To  leave  the  enforcement  of  any  such 
<!ode  of  law  as  is  required  to  meet  the  emergency  in 
the  hands  of  such  a  body  is  an  absurdity.  They 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  either  strong  enough  or 
disinterested  enough  to  do  what  London  wants.  And 
if  it  is  not  done — or,  rather,  so  long  as  it  is  not  done 
— ^the  whole  community  suffers  in  health,  in  morals, 
And  in  stability  by  their  neglect. 


MR.   CHAPLIN   ON    TUBERCULOSIS. 

An  influential  deputation,  representing  the  meat 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  lately  waited  on  Mr. 
Chaplin,  Minister  for  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Ritchie, 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  lay 
before  them  certain  grievances  under  which  they 
laboured  with  reference  to  tuberculosis,  and  to  ask 
for  some  relief.  In  particular  it  was  alleged  that  during 
the  last  year  medical  officers  of  health  and  sanitary 
inspectors  had  given  special  attention  to  tuberculosis, 
with  the  result  that  butchers  who  have  purchased  au 
apparently  healthy  beast,  giving  a  fair  price,  often 
suffer  the  loss  of  the  whole,  the  carcase  being  pro- 
nounced unfit  for  human  food  owing  to  tuberculosis. 
It  was  urged  that  the  nuitter  was  of  great  importance, 
and  that  it  was  not  reasonable  that  the  butcher  who 
exercised  due  caution  should  exclusively  bear  a  loss 
which  was  incurred  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
health.  Mr.  Chaplin,  in  reply,  admitted  the  import- 
ance of  the  question.  The  deputation  had  his  highest 
sympathy,  but  he  said  it  was  very  little  that  could  be 
done  for  their  material  help  either  by  the  Boanl  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  was 
represented  that  the  trade  had  suffered  considerable 
loss,  and  it  was  in  this  connection  that  they  put  for- 
ward a  claim  for  compensation.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
be  in  his  power  to  pass  an  order  to  bring  tuberculosis 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  but  were 
he  to  do  so  they  would  be  disappointed  in  the  effects. 
Compensation,  as  paid  under  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases (Animals)  Act  for  pleuro-pneumonia,  was 
paid  for  animals  which  were  slaughtered  against  the 
will  of  the  owner  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
that  disease.  The  compensation  now  sought  was  for 
animals  voluntarily  slaughtered  by  the  owners,  and 
offered  for  sale  for  their  profit  They  bought  animals 
in  accordance  with  their  own  judgment,  had  them 
slaughtered  when  they  thought  fit,  and  unfortunately 
sometimes  the  meat  was  condemned  as  unfit  for 
human  food.  In  seeking  compensation,  were  they 
not  asking  for  insurance  against  one  of  the  risks  of 
their  trade  ? 

If  Mr.  Chaplin's  response  to  the  deputation  had 
gone  no  further  than  this,  it  would  have  been  a  states- 
manlike address,  and  no  one  could  have  found  fault 
with  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  like  so  mAiiy 
speakers,  he  did  not  understand  when  he  had  said 
enough,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  argue  "  w^hetber 
the  trade  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  undergo  that 
risk " ;  in  other  words,  whether  there  was  adequate 
proof  that  the  meat  of  tuberculous  animals  was  detri- 
mental to  human  beings  when  used  as  food.  He 
admits  that  this  is  a  question  on  which  he  is  not  com- 
petent to  pronounce  a  definite  opinion,  but  adds  (we 
quote  his  own  words  as  corrected  by  himself) — '*  At 
^e  same  time,  in  the  midst  of  many  and  various  other 
kinds  of  work,  I  had  done  my  best  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  the  truth  upon  the  ques- 
tion, and  personally  I  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
danger  was  exaggerated,  especially  in  cases  where  the 
disease  had  existed  in  its  earlier  stages.  ^leat.  I 
understood,  of  that  description  in  enormous  quantities 
was  frequently  consumed  at  present,  and,  so  far  as  I 
could  learn,  without  the  harm  which  was  apprehended 
in  some  quarters,  and  without  people  even  knowing 
it  themselves." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  how  much  harm  a 
statement  like  this  made  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
may  do.  It  was  made  doubtless  with  all  reserve,  in- 
troduced with  a  line  or  two  of  self -depreciation,  &o.; 
still  the  statement  was  made,  and  by  the  Minister  for 
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Agriculture.  That  the  butchers  were  pleased  is 
shown  by  the  cheers  which  Mr.  Chaplin's  remarks 
received  ;  but  medical  oflBcers  will  be  discouraged  if 
not  discredited,  and  magistrates  who  have  hitherto 
given  full  weight  to  the  evidence  of  experts  in  dis- 
eased meat  cases  will  learn,  on  the  high  authority  of 
a  Minister,  that  the  danger  from  tuberculous  food  is 
exaggerated. 

The  position  of  the  experts  and  medical  officers  of 
health  who  contend  that  there  is  real  danger  in  eating 
the  flesh  of  tuberculous  animals  has  always  been  a 
position  of  difficulty,  and  one  open  to  the  attacks  of 
the  ignorant  and  the  interested.  What  they  contend 
is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  incapable  of  abso- 
lute proof.  The  proof  by  analogy  is  very  strong,  but 
it  is  not  absolute.  Various  kinds  of  animals  have 
been  fed  on  tuberculous  flesh  and  the  disease  com- 
municated, but  this  does  not  satisfy  the  cavillers.  It 
is  not  lawful  to  experiment  upon  the  human  animal, 
and  even  if  it  were,  the  objectors  would  ask  what 
positive  proof  there  was  that  the  persons  fed  on 
tuberculous  flesh  who  developed  tuberculosis  did  not 
derive  the  disease  from  some  other  source.  However, 
medical  officers  of  health  who  wish  to  stop  the  sale  of 
tuberculous  flesh  believe  that  an  experiment  on  a  very 
large  scale  has  in  the  past  and  is  now  being  tried,  on 
the  injuriousness  of  tuberculous  flesh  as  human  food. 
They  will  not  deny  that  enormous  quantities  of  tuber- 
culous meat  are  consumed  at  present,  but  they  will 
deny  that  it  is  without  harm  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Chaplin  is  surprised  that  phthisis  is  not  in- 
creasing, if  it  be  true  that  the  ingestion  of  tubercu- 
lous meat  may  communicate  the  disease.  Is  he  quite 
sure  that  phthisis  is  not  increasing  ?  Has  he  any  reason 
for  believing  that  the  proportion  of  tuberculous  meat 
used  as  human  food  is  increasing  ?  The  opinion  of 
medical  officers  of  health,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the 
butchers  also,  is  that  the  proportion  of  tuberculous 
meat  allowed  to  pass  is  diminishing  every  year.  We 
do  not  like  to  think  so,  but  in  reading  Mr.  Chaplin's 
speech  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  throughout  his 
aim  was  to  say  something  agreeable  to  his  hearers. 
He  certainly  succeeded,  but  the  triumph  is  nothing  to 
be  proud  of.  The  question  the  Minister  raised,  Was 
there  adequate  proof  that  the  meat  of  tuberculous 
animals  was  detrimental  to  human  beings  when  used 
as  food  ?  is  dealt  with  in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  of  September  last.  The  author  is  Dr.  Henry 
Behrend,  a  competent  authority.  We  make  the  fol- 
lowing brief  extract  from  the  evidence  he  adduces. 
It  appears  to  us  to  answer  Mr.  Chaplin's  question  : — 
*'  Special  attention  was  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  at  the  Congress  on  Tuberculosis 
held  in  Paris  in  1888,  and  the  president,  M.  Chauveau, 
confirmed  the  results  of  the  experiments  made  by  him- 
self and  MM.  Yillemin  and  Cornil  on  its  artificial 
production  in  healthy  animals  fed  upon  tuberculous 
matter.  This  had  been  previously  demonstrated  by 
M.  Toussaint,  who  had  also  proved  that  the  bacillus 
of  tubercle  can  withstand  a  high  degree  of  heat  with- 
out losing  its  vitality,  so  that  he  £ui  produced  the 
malady  in  cattle  by  feeding  them  with  the  juice  ex- 
pressed from  the  steak  of  a  tubercular  ox,  cooked  so 
as  to  be  slightly  underdone.  To  this  crucial  experi- 
ment was  added  the  equally  weighty  and  practical 
statement,  as  the  outcome  of  investigations  by  MM. 
Strauss  and  Wurtz,  that  these  bacilli  were  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  when 
ingested  by  the  human  subject.  Their  method  of 
action  appears  to  be  by  the  production  of  a  fermen- 
tative process,  and  this,  once  in  operation,  is  not 
arrested  by  the  death  of  the  bacillus. 


But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  certain  the  malady  exist- 
ing in  cattle  is  identical  with  that  of  man.  On  tliis 
we  submit  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Klein,  undoubtedly  the 
highest  practical  authority  in  the  country.  He  states 
"that  tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  man  is  the  same  dis- 
ease, and  that  it  is  communicable  by  ingestion.  The 
agent  of  distribution  is  the  circulating  blood,  and 
therefore  no  part  of  an  animal  in  which  even  a  single 
organ  is  visibly  affected  with  tubercle  can  be  held  free 
from  the  virus,  and  there  is  danger  to  the  consumer 
of  any  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  animal"  Dr.  Klein, 
moreover,  remarks  that  "  centuries  ago  the  Jewish 
Church  seemed  more  alive  to  the  dangerous  role 
that  the  meat  of  diseased  animals  plays  in  affecting 
man  than  our  rulers  appear  to  be  at  this  day,  notwith- 
standing scientific  discoveries  and  exact  experimental 
evidence.  Among  the  maladies  indicated  in  its  code 
as  rendering  an  animal  unclean  and  unfit  for  con- 
sumption, none  is  more  clearly  described  than  that  we 
nowadays  describe  as  tuberculosis  in  cattle." 

A  word  now  on  the  result  of  this  practice  of  ex- 
cluding from  the  Hebrew  dietary  all  animals  affected 
in  the  slightest  degree  with  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Behrend 
tells  us  that "  the  comparative  immunity  of  the  Jewish 
race  from  the  tubercular  diathesis  has  been  recognised 
by  all  physicians  whose  special  experience  entitles 
them  to  express  an  opinion,  and  is  the  more  remark- 
able when  the  adverse  conditions  under  which  the 
vast  majority  live  are  taken  into  consideration.  The 
medical  officers  of  health  in  some  of  the  poorest 
quarters  of  London,  where  the  bulk  of  the  Hebrew 
population  dwell,  have  repeatedly  commented  upon 
this  fact  in  their  official  reports."  We  note  also  the 
personal  testimony  of  Dr.  Behrend — '*  In  a  practice  of 
thirty  years,  largely  among  Hebrew  patients,  I  have 
not  yet  met  with  a  single  case  of  phthisis  in  the  mem- 
bers of  that  faith." 

We  have  not  space  here  to  multiply  quotations  to 
convince  those  who  yet  doubt  that  the  sale  of  meat 
from  tuberculous  cattle  should  be  forbidden.  It  is, 
at  least,  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  admits  that  it  is  his  duty  to  obtain  the 
fullest  information,  and  then  take  such  action  as  may 
be  needed.  "The  Department,"  he  says,  "might 
obtain  the  definite  opinion  of  the  highest  authority  as 
to  whether  the  consumption  of  the  meat  of  animals 
in  the  primary  stage  of  tuberculosis  was  dangerous  or 
not.  That  was  a  matter  which  affected  pubUc  health, 
and  was  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance.  They 
wanted  the  opinion  of  some  conmiittee  or  association 
of  the  best  scientists  and  experts,  and  then  it  would 
become  his  duty  to  consider  how  the  question  could 
be  vitally  dealt  with." 

More  recently  Mr.  Chaplin,  in  reply  to  a  question 
by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  stated  definitely  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  were  about  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  fitness  or  unfitness  for  human  food  of  the 
meat  of  animals  affected  with  tuberculosis.  It  is  grati- 
fying that  ti^s  decision  has  been  come  to  so  promptly. 


THE  DAIRY  TRADE  AND  THE  INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASE  (PREVENTION)  BILL. 

The  dairy  trade,  as  represented  by  the  British  Dairy 
Farmers'  Association  and  the  Metropolitan  Dairy- 
men's Society,  have  been  sending  out  strong  protests 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Infectious  Disease  (Pre- 
vention) Bill.  The  trade  contend  that  should  the  Bill 
pass  in  anything  like  its  present  f onn,  dairy  farmers  in 
rural  districts  will  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
local  medical  officer  of  health  or  any  person  authorized 
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to  act  temporarily  for  him.  In  the  circular  issued  by 
the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association  it  is  pointed 
out  that  "Clause  5  empowers  medical  officers  of 
health,  by  virtue  of  an  order  obtained  from  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  to  inspect  any  dairy  farm  in  his 
district  and  the  animals  thereon,  and  if  in  his  opinion 
any  infectious  disease  is  likely  to  be  caused  by  con- 
sumption of  the  milk  supplied  thereon,  the  local 
authority  may  upon  his  report  immediately  stop  the 
supply  of  milk  from  such  farm  until  the  notice  has 
been  withdrawn." 

This  power,  it  is  alleged,  is  arbitrary  and  inquisi- 
torial "  The  whole  business  of  dairy  farming  may  be 
stopped  at  once  on  the  sole  opinion  of  a  medical 
officer  of  health,  unsupported  by  any  veterinary  or 
other  scientific  authority."  As  the  local  authority  is 
required  by  Clause  5  "  to  forthwith  give  notice  of  the 
facts  to  the  sanitary  authority  acting  in  execution  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts,  1878  to 
1886,  in  the  district  in  which  such  dairy  is  situate, 
and  also  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the 
county  council,"  veterinary  or  other  scientific  autho- 
rities would  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  reviewing 
the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  of  health.  Cer- 
tainly the  power  to  be  conferred  by  Clause  5  is  much 
needed.  So  long  ago  as  January  1884  the  North- 
Western  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
in  a  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  asking  that  a  Bill  might  be  introduced  for 
the  better  regulation  of  dairies,  prayed,  inter  allay  that 
"  Any  local  authority  may  forbid  and  prevent  the  sale 
of  milk  by  milkseUers  or  dairymen  coming  from 
without  the  authority's  boundaries  when  there  is 
reason  to  believe  the  milk  comes  from  premises 
infected  or  otherwise  unfit  for  dairy  purposes." 

Li  the  protest  issued  by  the  Metropolitan  Dairy- 
men's Society  objection  is  taken  to  Clause  4,  which 
proposes  that  on  suspicion  of  milk  infection  by  a 
medical  officer  of  health,  the  local  authority  may 
require  a  full  list  of  the  dairyman's  customers.  As 
this  very  necessary  power  is  already  possessed  and 
exercised  by  the  sanitary  authorities  of  many  large 
urban  districts,  the  protest  of  the  dairymen  comes 
a  little  late. 


COMPULSORY    NOTIFICATION    OP 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASE. 

The  spontaneity  with  which  local  health  authorities 
throughout  the  country — ^rural  as  well  as  urban,  those 
for  purely  country  districts  as  well  as  those  for 
important  and  closely- populated  towns  —  have 
hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act  of  last 
session,  is  a  great  encouragement  to  sanitary  re- 
formers, inasmuch  as  it  is  a  striking  indication  of  the 
success  of  their  efforts  to  educate  public  opinion  in 
this  matter.  Although  the  Act  has  been  in  existence 
for  littie  more  than  eight  months,  it  has  been  already 
voluntarily  adopted  by  more  than  a  half  of  the  loctd 
authorities  throughout  the  country,  representing  an 
aggregate  population  of  about  12,000,000.  If  to  this 
be  added  the  metropolis,  with  its  40  local  authorities 
and  4,000,000  of  residents  subject  to  the  Act,  and  the 
66  large  towns  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
3,751,257,  where  the  powers  have  been  obtained  from 
time  to  time  by  separate  and  costly  local  Acts,  we 
find  that  nearly  20  millions  out  of  26  millions,  or 
upwards  of  three-fourths  of  the  entire  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  are  already  under  the  compul- 
sory   system.       To     have     obtained      this    almost 


unanimous  verdict  in  favour  of  compulsory  noti- 
fication is,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  justification  for 
having,  outside  the  metropolis,  left  the  question 
of  adopting  the  Act  to  the  discretion  of  each  indi- 
vidual authority.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  few 
authorities  who  have  not  yet  adopted  the  Act  will  ere 
long  follow  the  example  of  the  majority,  and  thus 
save  Parliament  the  trouble  of  passing  a  measure 
making  the  system  uniformly  applicable  throughout 
the  country. 

Communications  have  reached  us,  however,  which 
show  that  there  are  still  localities  in  which  the  ques- 
tion is  not  fully  understood,  and  that  there  are  still 
opponents  of  the  system  who  go  out  of  their  way  to 
disseminate  views  which  are  mistaken,  though,"  no 
doubt,  well-intentioned,  and  which  rouse  the  more 
selfish  traits  in  the  natilre  of  individuals.  It  is  still 
sometimes  urged  that  compulsory  notification  will 
operate  to  the  disadvantage,  or  even  ruin,  of  the 
small  shop-keeper.  Yet,  when  the  matter  is  examined 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
shop-keeper — whether  his  establishment  be  small  or 
large — ^is  one  of  the  greatest  gainers  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
notification  to  the  sanitary  officers  is  not  notification 
to  the  public  generally.  Where  the  Act  is  judiciously 
administered  the  certificates  are  treated  as  confi- 
dential documents,  and  the  sanitary  operations  are 
carried  out  with  due  secrecy.  The  most  convincing 
evidence  of  this  fact  is  the  smoothness  and  absence 
of  friction  with  which  the  system  has  been  adminis- 
tered in  such  large  towns  as  York,  N^ewcastie,  Salford, 
Iluddersfield,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Torquay,  &c. 
If  there  be  a  proper  infectious  hospital  in  readiness  in 
a  district,  not  necessarily  of  a  large  or  costly  kind,  to 
which  the  first  case  of  infectious  disease  in  a  house- 
hold can  be  removed,  and  where  every  proper 
treatment  will  be  provided  for  the  patient,  it  is  surely 
desirable  from  every  point  of  view  that  the  case 
should  be  at  once  removed  there. 

Moreover,  the  interests  of  the  community  deserve 
at  least  as  much  protection  as  those  of  the  individual, 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  seriously  contended  that  a 
shop-keeper  should  be  permitted  to  jeopardize  the 
health  or  lives  of  his  customers  by  retmning  infection 
on  his  premises  if  he  have  not  proper  accommodation 
for  isolating  it.  If  he  have  ample  accommodation, 
and  there  be  no  danger  to  the  community,  the  sanitary 
officials  will  not  interfere  or  divulge  his  secret 

**  Personal  rights  "  are  treasures  which  require  to 
be  jealously  guarded.  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  in  regard  to  infection,  which  spreads  insidiously 
and  through  many  channels,  the  "rights"  of  the 
community  must  outweigh  those  of  the  individual 
Provided  a  person  attacked  by  infectious  disease 
has  '*  proper  lodging  and  accommodation  "  and  means 
of  isolation  in  his  home,  there  is  no  power  "  whose 
fiat  is  sufficient  to  tear  child  from  parent  and  husband 
from  wife."  To  assert  to  the  contrary,  as  is  done  in  a 
widely-distributed  tract,  of  which  a  copy  is  now  before 
us,  is  to  raise  a  false  issue,  and  is  bred  from  an  unjusti- 
fiable fear  of  "  the  fetters  of  medical  despotism." 

There  are  so  many  and  varying  influences  operating 
that  it  is  difficult  to  show  at  present  by  st.ati8tics  the 
full  results  of  notification.  But  the  following  table 
which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Farrow,  the  sanitaiy 
inspector  of  Leek,  and  which  shows  the  experiences 
of  that  town  in  the  matter,  will  be  read  with  interest* 
Although  the  system  of  notification  in  Leek  has  been 
a  voluntary  one,  it  has  been  practically  complete,  and 
has  been  in  force  rather  longer  than  the  compulsory 
system  of  other  towns. 
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Urban  Sanitary  District  op  Lesk. 
Mean  population,  and  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes 
and  noticed  causes,  and  the  average  annual  rate  of  mor- 
tality to  1,000  living  during  18  years  before  and  after  the 
adoption  of  notification. 
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THE  ABATEMENT   OP   SMOKE   IN 

LONDON. 

This  Session  of  Parliament  again  finds  a  Bill  "to 
amend  the  Acts  for  abating  the  nuisance  arising  from 
the  Smoke  of  Furnaces  and  Fire-places  witMn  the 
Metropolis"  brought  in  by  Lord  Stratheden  and 
Campbell.  His  efforts  to  grapple  with  the  evil  have 
been  both  consistent  and  persistent.  In  May  1884 
he  moved  his  first  BiU,  proposing  to  give  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  power  to  supervise  the  heating  systems  in  all 
new  houses  and  other  buildings,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  smokeless;  to 
extend  the  area  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Acts,  1853- 
56,  to  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  police  area,  and 
include  all  the  furnaces  not  specified  in  the  said  Acts  ; 
to  repeal  the  exemption  of  the  chimneys  of  private 
houses  in  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  and  to  give  the 
local  authorities  powers  to  make  bye-laws  for  the 
restraint  of  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of  private 
houses,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  w^as  carried  by 
a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one  against  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  late  Government.  But  it  was  dropped 
at  the  end  of  the  session. 

In  the  following  session  the  Bill  was  reintroduced, 
with  some  slight  emendations,  and  its  provisions  and 
prospects  were  reviewed  in  the  Sanitary  Record  of 
April  1885.  It  received  some  additional  support,  but 
was  again  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

In  1887  a  Select  Committee*  of  the  Lords  was 
appointed  to  take  evidence  and  report  on  the  Bill. 
The  closing  of  the  session  again  defeated  its  pro- 
moter. At  the  next  attempt  he  was  again  successful 
in  getting  a  majority  of  the  House  in  his  favour  on 
the  second  reading ;  but  the  Bill  was  referred  to  the 
Standing  Committee,  at  whose  hands  it  was  so  far 
emasculated  that  Lord  Stratheden  abandoned  it,  and 
elected  to  bring  in  the  present  Bill,  with  a  view  to 
get  the  House  to  reaflarm  their  repeated  decisions  as 
to  the  restraint  of  smoke  from  domestic  chimneys. 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  Hansard,  Sept.  q,  1887. 


The  provisions  of  the  previous  Bill  as  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  area  of  the  Acts  of  1853-56  applicable  to 
the  furnaces  of  the  metropolis  and  the  steam  vessels 
on  the  Thames,  and  the  inclusion  of  the  furnaces  used 
in  hotels,  clubs,  and  other  buildings  not  specified  in 
these  Acts,  have  been  eliminated  from  the  present 
Bill,  and  Lord  Stratheden's  object  appears  to  be  to 
secure  the  verdict  of  the  House  upon  the  single  issue 
whether  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of  private 
houses  shall  or  shall  not  be  brought  under  restraint. 

While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  important 
provisions  as  those  for  the  extension  of  the  area  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  present  Acts 
should  have  been  thus  abandoned,  it  is,  perhaps,  upon 
the  whole,  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  issue  is  nar- 
rowed to  the  consideration  of  domestic  smoke. 

The  attention  of  the  House  and  the  public  will 
now  be  focussed  upon  the  single  question  whether 
the  domestic  chimney  is  to  be  put  on  a  par  with  the 
industrial  chimney  in  the  event  of  its  producing  smoke 
needlessly. 

An  objection  was  raised  to  former  Bills  that  the 
proposal  to  invest  the  local  authorities  with  powers  to 
make  bye-laws  was  insufficient  to  warrant  confidence 
in  the  uniformity  of  treatment  in  the  several  districts 
of  the  metropolis,  and  it  was  argued  by  Lord  Her- 
scheU  and  others  that  the  inhabitants  of  any  one  dis- 
trict would  not  be  benefited  by  the  action  of  their 
own  local  authority  if  they  were  liable  to  the  smoke 
of  adjacent  localities.  This  objection  is  removed  in 
the  case  of  the  present  Bill,  which  provides  that 
'*  opaque  smoke  issuing  from  the  chimney  of  any  pri- 
vate dwelling-house,  hotel,  club,  or  eating-house, 
shall  be  an  offence,"  and  that  "  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  local  authority  to  cause  to  be  made  from  time 
to  time  inspection  of  their  district  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  Act."  The  penalties  prescribed  are 
not  less  than  20s.  nor  more  than  £5. 

At  a  superficial  view  this  will,  doubtless,  appear  so 
formidable  as  to  call  forth  a  storm  of  opposition.  On 
closer  examination,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  ground  for  hostility,  seeing  that  clauses  6  and 
7  of  the  Bill  provide  respectively  that  **  where  any 
person  is  summoned  before  any  Court  in  respect  of  an 
offence  against  this  Act,  the  Court  shall  dismiss  the 
complaint  if  it  is  satisfied  that  the  person  so  sum- 
moned has  adopted  all  reasonable  measures,  regard 
being  had  to  his  means  and  condition  in  life,  and  has 
used  due  diligence  and  care  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  emission  of  opaque  smoke,"  and  that 
*'  local  authorities  shall,  previous  to  taking  proceed- 
ings under  this  Act,  deliver  a  notice  requiring  the 
person  by  whose  act,  default,  or  sufferance  the  offence 
against  this  Act  arises  to  abate  the  emission  of  opaque 
smoke  within  a  period  of  14  days." 

The  prospect  of  any  local  authority  taking  harsh  or 
hasty  action  is  not  to  be  seriously  entertained,  and 
this  branch  of  the  subject  has  already  been  reviewed 
at  length  (see  Sanitary  Record,  April  1889). 

The  BiU  further  provides  that*'  the  London  County 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  make,  and  when  made, 
alter  and  repeal,  bye-laws  for  requiring  any  fire-place 
or  furnace  intended  to  be  used  in  any  building  to  be 
constructed  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  to  be  so 
constructed  as  to  consume,  bum,  or  otherwise  prevent 
as  far  as  possible  all  smoke  arising  therefrom.  And, 
as  a  whole,  the  Bill  may  be  taken  to  embody  sound 
and  serviceable  proposals  for  dealing  practically  with 
the  vastly  important  reform  which  presses  upon  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  and  of 
sanitarians  generally  with  daily-increasing  force. 
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SANITARY  ADMINISTRATION 
WINDSOR. 


IN 


I 


THE    HIGH 


DEATH-RATE 
CASTLE. 


IN   NEW- 


TiiK  Royal  borough  of  New  Windsor  is  not  one  which 
could  fairly  be  selected  as  a  specimen  of  the  best 
sanitation  of  which  England  is  beginning  to  be  proud. 
If  the  foreign  visitor  to  Windsor  Castle  venture  to 
stray,  even  but  a  little,  from  the  main  road,  he  will 
find  within  a  few  paces  of  the  Sovereign's  residence 
squalid  courts  and  yards  which  are  out  of  harmony 
not  only  with  the  proximity  of  Royalty,  but  with  the 
general  progress  in  hygiene  which  is  marking  the 
nineteenth  century.  Public  attention  has  from  time 
to  time  been  directed  in  the  columns  of  the  Sanitary 
Record*  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  homes 
of  the  poor  in  Windsor,  and  the  urgent  need,  both 
on  physical  and  moral  grounds,  for  prompt  and  drastic 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  local  sanitary  authority 
has  repeatedly  been  pointed  out.  W^e  are  perfectly 
aware  that  there  are  considerable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  reform.  The  town  is  an  old  one,  and,  as  such, 
it  has  inherited  a  legacy  of  faults  from  pre- sanitary 
times  which  it  is  no  easy  task  to  remedy.  Efforts 
have  of  late  been  made  to  lessen  the  ill  effects  of  that 
legacy,  but  in  the  direction  of  permanently  removing 
the  faults  the  progress  has  been  somewhat  slow. 
In  the  autumn  of  1886  the  borough  was  minutely 
inspected  by  Dr.  H.  Airy  and  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor  on 
behalf  of  the  Local  (Government  Board,  and  even- 
tually these  inspectors  recommended  that — "  (1) 
With  regard  to  the  sanitary  defects  existing  in  South 
Place,  Garden  Court,  Distil  House  Row,  Keppel 
Row,  and  several  other  courts,  especially  in  point  of 
through  ventilation  and  outside  air  spaces,  the  sani- 
tary authority  should  carefully  inquire  whether  the 
requisite  improvements  can  be  obtained  under  the 
powers  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875 ;  and,  if  not, 
they  should  resort  to  the  powers  given  by  the  Artisans' 
and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Improvement  Acts,  1875  to 
1882,  which  now  (by  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1885,  section  5)  extend  to  all  urban 
sanitary  districts,  for  that  purpose.  (2)  In  order  to 
secure  more  constant  and  thorough  nuisance-inspec- 
tion, the  sanitary  authority  should  appoint  a  separate 
inspector  of  nuisances.  (3)  The  sanitary  authority 
should  make  provision  for  the  isolation  of  infectious 
disease,  and  for  the  disinfection  of  infected  articles. 
(4)  It  is  desirable  that  the  sanitary  authority  should 
again  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  provid- 
ing a  furnace  for  the  destruction  of  house-refuse." 

In  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  these  recom- 
mendations had  been  acted  upon,  Dr.  Airy  and  Mr. 
Taylor  again  visited  the  borough  a  few  months  ago,  and 
their  report  was  recently  issued.  It  gives  full  credit 
to  the  authority  for  having  appointed  an  inspector  of 
nuisances,  and  it  also  fully  recognizes  the  energy 
which  that  inspector  has  displayed  and  the  improve- 
ments which  he  has  effected.  But  the  Government 
inspectors  justly  point  out  that  the  unwholesome 
crowding  of  dwellings  on  insufficient  area  is  the  main 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  improvement  of  the  old  house 
property  in  Windsor,  and  the  authority  have  hesitated 
to  apply  to  this  evil  the  remedies  which  they  possess. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  eventually  the 
authority  may  be  led  to  adopt  more  energetic 
measures  for  improving  the  unsanitary  quarters  of 
their  borough.  It  is  a£o  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
ere  long  provide  the  infectious  diseases  hospital  and 
the  disinfecting  apparatus,  and  also  the  refuse- 
destructor,  which  are  much  needed. 

*  See  the  Banitabt  Bxcord  for  Jan.  IS,  1hk6,  p  811 :  March  IS  1H><6,  p.  425  ; 
Aug.  1&,  IHH6,  p.  HI ;  Mareh  U,  lMf47,p.  4O6;  Mot.  16,  1hh7,  p.  'iil.  Sic, 


Considerable  uneasiness  has  been  caused  in  New- 
castle by  the  continued  increasing  death-rate  of  the 
city,  its  average  being  nearly  always  in  excess  of 
those  of  the  other  large  towns  enumerated  in  the 
Registrar-General's  weekly  returns.  For  the  week 
ending  April  26  the  average  exhibited  was  30  in  the 
1,000,  in  contrast  to  20-7  as  the  aggregate  of  the  28 
large  towns,  or  to  the  average  of  18  in  the  1,000 
rfiown  in  the  same  week  by  London,  with  its  teeming 
millions  of  inhabitants  of  all  grades,  and  where  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  are  so  much  en  evidence.  The 
thoughtful  inhabitants  of  our  northern  city  are  much 
puzzled  at  these  results.  It  is  well  known  that  New- 
castle, from  its  physical  situation,  being  built  on  an 
almost  continuous  declivity  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne,  presents  excellent  facilities  for  perfect  drain- 
age, whilst  its  medical  officer  of  health  has  been  un- 
remitting in  his  efforts  to  procure  perfect  sanitation 
for  the  inhabitants.  A  hospital  for  infectious  diseases, 
second  to  none  in  the  country,  has  been  built  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  whilst  the  drains  and  other  factors 
of  disease,  over  which  the  medical  officer  has  imme- 
diate control,  are  ever  under  his  vigilant  inspection. 

We  fear  no  small  blame  for  the  disgraceful  stat< 
of  things  in  Newcastle  is  due  to  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  who  are  simply  reaping  the  fruits  of  their 
own  neglect  of  sanitary  matters,  despite  the  endeavours 
of  those  who  are  continually  striving  to  teach  them 
better,  and  so  save  many  valuable  lives  every  year. 

There  is  probably  no  place  out  of  London  where 
so  many  families  live  in  one  house,  particularly 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  city.  Although  many 
houses,  more  or  less  ornate  and  comfortable,  have  re- 
cently been  built  round  the  outskirts  of  the  citr 
(generally  for  two  tenants),  experience  has  shown 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  labourer  clings  tenaciously  to  a 
home  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  though  it  bo  but  a 
bare  single  room  and  bereft  of  many  conveniences 
which  might  be  had  for  the  same  rent  farther  out  of  the 
city.  We  cannot  hold  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle 
entirely  guiltless  in  this  matter,  as  during  recent 
years  they  have  pulled  down  some  hundreds  of  houses 
m  the  Pandon  and  North  Shore  district,  and  not 
erected  any  in  their  stead,  which  proceeding  doubt- 
less has  much  aggravated  the  evil.  Experience  has 
shown,  to  a  great  extent,  the  inutility  of  thus  at- 
tempting to  drive  men  away,  nolens  volens^  from  the 
scene  of  their  daily  labour,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  great  over-crowding  in  places  left  untouched  by 
these  improvements  (?),  with  consequent  detriment 
to  the  puolic  health. 

A  short  time  ago  a  memorial,  signed  by  nearly  all 
the  ministers  of  religion  in  the  city,  was  presented  to 
the  council,  wherein  the  evil  effects  of  over-crowdini: 
and  the  existence  of  unsanitary  houses  near  the 
centre  of  the  city  were  mgnificantly  pointed  out  At 
the  request  of  the  council,  a  deputation  of  the  minis- 
ters, consisting  of  the  Vicar  of  Newcastle,  Canon 
Franklin,  and  the  late  Dr.  Rutherford,  agreed  to 
furnish  the  council  with  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
evils,  to  which  they  were  apparently  strangers.  The 
sudden  death  of  Dr.  Rutherford  unfortunately  pre- 
vented for  a  time  the  publication  of  the  desireo 
information,  but  probably  some  other  weIl-informe<i 
person  will  be  able  to  take  his  place.  In  the  pre- 
sent lamentable  state  of  affairs,  it  is  more  than  ever 
essential  that  private  interests  and  opinions  ahoula 
be  ignored  for  the  public  good. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


A  CAUCASE  CONDEMNED /owing  TO  IN- 
FLAMMATION OF  THE  LUNGS. 
At  Partick  Police  Court,  Robert  Steel  Bell  was 
charged  ^ith  liaving,  on  March  19,  exposed  for  sale 
the  carcase  of  a  cow  suffering  from  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  thereby  unfit  for  human  food.  Ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  a  person 
named  Ramsay  bought  the  cow  for  a  sound  animal, 
paying  a  full  price,  on  the  13th.  Some  days  after, 
on  finding  that  the  cow  was  ill,  it  was  arranged  be- 
tween Riunsay  and  the  vendor  that  the  animal  should 
be  killed,  and  the  loss  shared.  On  the  18th  the 
animal  was  killed  and  found  to  be  suffering  from  in-  ' 
flammation  of  the  lungs  and  '* caking^'  of  the 
stomach.  Ramsay  believed  the  carcase  was  fit  for 
food,  and  sent  it  to  the  defendant  at  the  Partick 
slaughter-house.  An  assistant  sanitary  inspector, 
who  examined  the  carcase,  said,  '*  he  felt  the  smell  of 
it  in  the  open  air,"  and  a  superintendent  of  police 
said  the  flesh  was  suspiciously  dark,  and  smelt 
disagreeably. 

Dr.  Paterson,  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
borough,  said  the  appearance  of  the  carcase  was 
consistent  with  the  presence  of  some  disease,  which 
would  interfere  largely  with  the  breathing.  In- 
flammation of  the  lungs  would  account  for  the 
appearance.  He  considered  the  flesh  unsound,  un- 
wholesome, and  unflt  for  human  food.  Two  medical 
practitioners  and  a  veterinary  surgeon  gave  evidence 
corroborating  that  of  the  medical  officer  of  health. 
A  medical  practitioner  and  four  veterinary  surgeons 
gave  evidence  for  the  defence,  stating  that  in  their 
opinion  the  carcase  was  fit  for  human  food. 

Mr.  Alexander,  in  addressing  the  court  for  the 
prosecution,  said  that  he  did  not  ask  that  a  penalty 
should  be  imposed;  all  that  was  desired  was  the 
protection  of  the  public,  and  this  would  be  accom- 
plished if  a  warrant  were  granted  to  destroy  the 
carcase.  The  court  found  ihe  charge  proved ;  the 
carcase  was,  when  exposed  for  sale,  unsound,  un- 
wholesome, and  unflt  for  human  food,  and  the  order 
sought  for  to  destroy  the  carcase  was  given. 


COUNTY    MEDICAL    OFFICERS    OF 
HEALTH. 

SevePwA.l  county  councils  have,  with  commendable 
foresight,  recognized  the  advantage  to  the  public 
health  to  be  derived  from  the  appointment  of  county 
medical  officers  of  health.  They  have  reaUsed  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  questions  which  they 
cannot  satisfactorily  deal  with,  and  duties  which  they 
cannot  efficiently  perform,  unless  they  have  the 
assistance  of  a  medical  adviser  skilled  in  the  various 
branches  of  preventive  medicine — questions  and 
duties  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  indicated 
in  these  pages.  But  while  this  course  has  been 
adopted  in  several  counties,  in  Lancaster,  Worcester, 
the  West  Riding  of  York,  and  Stafford,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  in  some  localities  in  other  counties  op- 
position has  been  organized  against  similar  proposals, 
the  cry  of  "  imnecessary  expense  "  being  raised  without 
due  account  being  taken  of  the  useful  work  which  is 
waiting  in  every  county  to  be  done  by  a  county  officer 
for  the  joint  benefit  of  aU  the  districts  in  the  county 
and  of  pubUc  health  generally — ^work  which  can- 
not be  done  by  the  frequently  insufficiently  remu- 


nerated though  competent  officers  of  the  individual 
locid  authorities.  It  is,  moreover,  somewhat  curious 
that  the  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  a  county 
officer  has  in  a  number  of  cases  proceeded  from  some 
local  sanitary  authorities,  thereby  almost  suggesting 
an  anxiety  to  avoid  the  supervision  or  criticism  of  a 
higher  authority,  or  of  an  officer  who  is  not  under 
their  own  control.  There  is  littie  doubt,  however,  that 
as  the  attention  of  the  county  authorities  comes  to  be 
more  and  more  seriously  directed  towards  sanitary 
matters,  the  need  of  county  health  officers  will  become 
more  apparent  and  their  appointment  more  general 

LEAD  POISONING  IN  SHEFFIELD. 
The  extraordinary  prevalence  of  lead  poisoning  in 
Sheffield  and  the  places  surrounding  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  inquiry  by  a  Special  Commission  of  the 
BritisSi  Medical  Journal,  the  results  of  which  are  set 
forth  in  interesting  and  carefully  drawn  reports 
now  being  published  in  our  contemporary.  From 
information  furnished  by  a  report  from  the  local 
Medical  Society  and  a  Special  Committee  it  appears 
that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  more  than 
1,000  well  marked  cases  of  lead  poisoning  have 
occurred  in  the  district,  and  a  house-to-house  visita- 
tion in  one  of  the  streets  of  Sheffield  showed  that 
every  person  examined,  almost  without  exception, 
had  the  blue  line  on  the  gums,  characteristic  of  lead 
poisoning.  It  is  alleged,  indeed^  that  this  indication 
of  the  saturation  of  the  system  with  lead  could  be 
found  on  the  gums  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Sheffield.  In  severer  cases  there  were  found 
the  dropped  wrist,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  rheumatism, 
and  other  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  more 
intense  forms  of  lead  poisoning.  The  influence  on 
child-bearing  women  was  most  disastrous,  the  number 
of  miscarriages  being  extraordinarily  great.  The 
lead  poisoning  has  been  traced  to  one  particular 
source  of  water  supply,  that  furnished  by  the  high- 
level  reservoir.  A  further  report  examines  the  causes 
of  this  serious  condition,  and  the  best  means  of 
obviating  it,  with  a  criticism  of  those  methods  which 
are  at  present  adopted  by  the  local  authorities,  who 
are  fully  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  who 
have  consulted  some  of  the  most  eminent  chemical 
professors  and  sanitarians. 


THE   MEDICAL   OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  FOR 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 
The  Worcestershire  County  Council  have,  in  the  face 
of  considerable  opposition  both  from  within  and 
without  the  Council,  appointed  a  medical  officer 
of  healtii  for  the  county.  The  voting,  however,  was 
very  close ;  31  members  being  in  favour  of  an 
amendment  which  proposed  to  strike  out  of  the 
report  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  all  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  a  medical  officer  of  health,  and  82 
members  voted  against  it.  The  Conmiittee  had 
recommended,  as  a  person  well  quahfled  for  the  post, 
Dr.  Harris,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Sunderland ;  but  their  report  was  met  by  a  further 
amendment  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Fosbroke,  the  medical  officer  of  the  united  sanitary 
district  of  Shotford,  Alcester,  and  Evesham.  The 
voting  upon  this  amendment  was  equal,  and  the 
chairman  giving  his  vote  in  Dr.  Fosbroke's 
favour,  he  was  formally  appointed.  The  salary 
attaching  to  the  office  is  £600  a  year  and  travelling 
expenses.      It  was  agreed   to  give    Mr.  Harris   a 

^  tfiyiLiZ-tJU  uy  ■^_-"  v^  v.^' pL  i.v^ 


fiolatiam  of  twenty  goineas  in  consideration  of  the 
expenses  to  which  he  had  been  put  as  the  selected 
candidate.  Under  the  circumstances  the  Council 
could  scarcely  have  done  less. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND 

THE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  ACT. 
The  County  Council  have  a  very  important  duty 
thrown  on  them  by  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act  of 
last  session.  They  appear  to  have  proceeded  in  their 
duties  to  put  the  Act  in  force  with  much  discretion. 
Fourteen  stations  have  been  established  and  inspec- 
tors and  officers  appointed  to  each.  The  men  engaged 
in  selling  small  quantities  of  coal  apparently  take  out 
about  a  ton  and  a  half  in  each  waggon  in  hundred  and 
half -hundredweights.  An  inspector  from  his  waggon 
with  regulated  scales  can  call  upon  the  salesman  to 
take  down  any  one  of  each  to  be  tested.  Here  a 
difficulty  in  detail  at  once  arises.  The  ton  and  a  half 
would  be  good  weight  as  a  whole,  but  in  the  smaller 
quantities  shortness  of  weight — some  few  pounds — 
was  often  found,  and  great  care  had  to  be  taken  and 
discretion  used  against  an  injustice  where  no  fraud 
was  really  intended.  Many  of  the  trolley  men  are 
respectable  men,  and  fear  loss  of  character  and  the 
infliction  of  fines  by  no  real  fault  on  their  pai't,  as 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  weighing.  This 
has  now  been  met  by  having  the  whole  weighed.  The 
number  of  persons  charged  before  the  magistrates  and 
fined  is  exercising  a  wholesome  deterrent.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  loss  to  the  poor  by  short  weight  was 
not  less  than  £450,000  per  annum,  the  larger  portion 
of  which  will  now  be  saved.  The  Act  has  now  been 
in  force  since  January  1,  but  we  notice  some  coke 
waggons  from  gas-works  without  scales,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  Council^s  servants  must  be  at  once 
called. 


ROLLER-SKATING  AT  OLYMPIA. 
The  revival  of  roller-skating,  which  was  inaugurated 
at  Olympia  in  the  last  week  of  April,  is  a  welcome 
revival,  tf  only  regarded  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view 
apart  from  the  amusement  it  affords.  A  great  many 
people  at  the  present  day  are  rather  apt  to  take  too 
httle  exercise.  This  may  be  due  in  some  measure  to 
the  cheap  omnibus  fares  and  cheap  travelling  in 
general,  which  induces  them  to  ride  instead  of 
walking.  Such  an  amusement,  however,  as  the  re- 
introduction  of  roller-skating,  which  is  undeniably  a 
healthful  and  beneficial  exercise,  may  induce  members 
of  the  fairer  sex  as  well  as  of  the  sterner  to  supple- 
ment their  present  scanty  exercise  with  one  admirably 
adapted  for  physical  development  It  is  a  gentle  but 
active  exercise,  and  tends  to  improve  the  form  and 
carriage.  It  imparts  a  grace  of  movement  even  to 
the  most  awkward.  It  is  good  for  the  nerves,  the 
muscles,  and  the  apirits.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of 
the  gynmasium  and  ice-skating  without  being  attended 
with  as  many^dangers.  There  is  no  real  danger  in  roller- 
skating,  provided  people  set  about  it  in  a  proper 
manner.  No  chasing  or  fast  skating  is  allowed,  and 
all  skaters  have  to  move  in  the  same  general  direction. 
No  sticks,  canes,  or  umbrellas  are  allowed  on  the 
surface,  and  skaters  are  advised  to  take  off  their 
outside  garments  and  wraps,  in  order  to  run  no  risk 
of  catcMng  cold  through  going  out  into  the  chilly 
night  air  whilst  stiQ  in  a  glow.  Another  danger,  of 
course,  with  roller-skating,  as  in  other  forms  of 
exercise,  is  overdoing  it.    One  hour  a  day  is  quite 


sufficient,  and  the  exercise  is  then  found  to  exhilarate 
and  to  offer  relaxation ;  but  if  it  is  overdone,  la«dtude 
and  unfitness  for  daily  work  are  the  consequences. 
Judging  by  the  attendance  of  visitors  during  the  first 
week,  Mr.  Ridgelv,  the  enterprising  pioneer  of  the 
present  system  of  roller  rink  management,  has  the 
prospect  of  a  successful  season  before  him.  No 
expense  has  been  spared  in  fitting  up  the  rink.  It 
has  been  equipped  with  10,000  pairs  of  the  Raymond 
extension  skaties,  a  new  invention,  including  the  most 
modem  ball-bearing  styles,  swifter  than  the  fastest 
bicycles.  The  people  employed  number  some  400, 
60  of  whom  are  told  off  as  instructors.  In  conclusion, 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  ventilation  of 
the  building  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 


THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

During  April  1890. 

The  mean  temperature  daring  the  month  of  April  at  the 
Royal  Observatory,  Qreenwich,  was  45^*6,  and  was  0^-4 
below  the  average  April  temperature  in  one  hundred 
years.  An  excess  of  temperature  prevailed  on  nine  days 
during  the  month,  while  on  the  remaining  twenty-one 
days  it  was  below  the  average.  The  coldest  day  of  the 
month  was  the  10th,  when  the  mean  was  only  39^*4,  aod 
7^*5  below  the  average  ;  the  warmest  day  was  the  80th, 
when  the  mean  rose  to  52*^*2,  and  showed  an  excess  of 
8°*6.  Rain  was  measured  on  fourteen  days  during  the 
month  under  notice,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  1-7 
inches,  which  corresponded  with  the  average  amount  in 
the  same  period  of  sixty-one  years.  During  the  first 
four  months  |of  the  current  year  the  rainfall  has  amounted 
to  6*8  inches,  which  very  slightly  exceeded  the  average. 
The  sun  was  above  the  horizon  during  414-9  hours  during 
April,  and  141*5  hours  of  bright  sunshine  were  recorded 
at  Greenwich  ;  this  amount  exceeded  the  average  regis- 
tered in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  ten  preceding 
years.  The  wind  was  easterly  during  the  first  five  days 
of  the  month,  after  which  westerly  winds  prevailed  until 
the  12th;  the  wind  was  again  easterly  until  the  20th, 
after  which  south-westerly  winds  prevailed  until  the  end 
of  the  month. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  hy 
the  Registrar-General  in  his  weekly  returns,  which  have 
an  estimated  population  of  nearly  nine  and  three-quarter 
millions  of  persons,  28,705  births  and  19,005  deaths  were 
registered  during  the  five  weeks  ending  Saturday,  May  3. 
The  annual  birth-rate,  which  had  declined  from  82*7  to 
81*7  per  1,000  during  the  three  preceding  months,  further 
fell  to  80*8  during  the  month  under  notice,  and  was  con- 
siderably below  the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding 
Seriods  of  the  eight  preceding  years,  1882-89.  In  Lon- 
on  the  birth-rate  was  only  29*7  per  1,000,  while  it  ave- 
raged 81*8  in  the  twenty- seven  provincial  towns,  among 
which  it  ranged  from  280  in  Huddersfleld,  24-2  in 
Brighton,  26*4  in  Nottingham,  and  26*6  in  Bradford,  to 
881  in  Manchester,  40*5  in  Preston,  and  40*6  m  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne and  in  Cardiff. 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns,  which 
had  fallen  from  25*7  to  28*8  per  1,000  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding months,  further  declined  to  20*4  during  the  month 
under  notice,  and  was  1*2  below  the  average  rate  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  the  eight  preceding  years,  1882- 
89.     The  lowest  death-rate   in  these  towns  last  month 
was  15-8  per  1,000  in  Leicester.     The  rates  in  the  other 
towns,  ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as  follow  :-- 
Birkenhead,  15-5;  Nottingham,  16*0;  Portsmouth,  1/1; 
Brighton,  17*2;  Huddersfleld,  17*7;  London,  18*8;  Ba- 
mingham,  18*5;  Bristol,  18*6;  Cardiff,  198;  Hdl,  20-0; 
Norwich,   21*2;  Wolverhampton,  22*0;  Bradford,  2-^j. 
Oldham,  22*2;  Plymouth,  22*2;  Preston,  22*4;  Salforf. 
22*7;    Liverpool,   28*0;    Sunderland,  28-0;   Bl*ckbuiB. 
281;  Leeds,   28  5;  Halifax,  23*6;   Derby,  24*8;  iNew- 
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caatle-npon-Tyne,  27-3;  Sheffield,  27-6;  Bolton,  29-4; 
and  the  highest  rate  during  the  month,  80*7  in  Man- 
ehester.  While  the  death-rate  in  London  last  month,  as 
ahoTe  stated,  was  only  18-8  per  1,000,  it  averaged  22-2 
in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns. 

^  The  19,005  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  twenty- 
eight  towns  daring  the  five  weeks  of  April  indnded 
1,954  which  were  referred  to  the  principal  zymotic  dis- 
eases ;  of  these,  791  resulted  from  whooping-cough, 
48tf  from  measles,  221  from  scarlet  fever,  176  from 
diphtheria.  164  from  diarrhcea,  112  from  "  fever " 
(principally  enteric),  and  2  from  small-pox.  These 
1,954  deaths  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  2-1 
per  1,000,  which  was  helow  the  average  rate  in  the  cor- 
responding periods  of  recent  years.  The  death-rate  in 
London  last  month  from  tbe  principal  zymotic  diseases 
veas  equal  to  2*8  per  1,000,  while  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns  it  averaged  1'9,  and  ranged  from  0-4  in 
Huddersfield,  0*6  in  Preston  and  in  Halifax,  and  0*7  in 
Nottingham,  to  2*5  in  Manchester,  8*1  in  Brighton  and 
in  Liverpool,  3*7  in  Salford,  and  6*0  in  Derby. 

Whooping-cough  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in 
the  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  month  under  notice. 
The  rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease,  which  had  been 
0-93  and  0*8H  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months,  was 
0*85  during  March,  and  corresponded  with  the  average 
rate  in  the  same  periods  of  the  eight  preceding  years, 
1882-89.  In  London  the  death-rate  from  whooping- 
cough  was  as  high  as  1-04  per  1,000,  while  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  0*69,  and  was  highest 
in  Bristol,  Oldham,  Bolton,  Salford,  and  Brighton.  The 
death-rate  from  measles,  which  had  been  0*26  and  0*42 
per  1,000  in  the  twQ  preceding  months,  further  rose  to 
0*52  durincr  April,  but  was  considerably  below  the  ave- 
rage rate  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  eight 
preceding  years.  In  London  the  rate  of  mortality  from 
measles  was  equal  to  0*67  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged 
0*41  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which 
this  disease  showed  the  highest  proportional  fatality  in 
Liverpool,  Plymouth,  and  Derby.  The  rate  of  mortality 
from  scarlet  fever,  which  had  been  0*27  and  0-29  per  1,000 
in  the  two  preceding  months,  declined  again  last  month  to 
0*24,  and  was  0*06  per  1,000  below  the  average  rate  in 
the  corresponding  periods  of  the  eight  previous  years.  In 
London  the  scarlet  fever  death-rate  did  not  exceed  0*15 
per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  0*31  in  the  twenty-seven  pro- 
vincial towns,  and  was  highest  in  Sunderland,  Sheffield, 
and  Manchester.  The  death-rate  from  diphtheria,  which 
had  been  0*25  and  0-22  per  1,000  in  the  two  previous 
months,  further  declined  to  0*19  during  the  month  under 
notice,  but,  with  one  exception,  was  higher  than  that 
recorded  in  the  corresponding  month  of  any  year  since 
1882.  In  London  the  death-rate  from  diphtheria  was  0*23 
per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  only  0*16  in  tbe  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns,  among  which,  however,  this  disease 
was  fatally  prevalent  in  Salford.  The  rate  of  mortality 
from  diarrhoea  was  equal  to  0-18  per  1,000,  which  was 
below  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any 
recent  year.  The  death-rate  from  different  forms  of 
"  fever  **  (including  typhus,  typhoid,  and  simple  and  ill- 
defined  forms  of  fever),  which  had  declined  from  0*30  to 
0*12  per  1,000  in  the  six  preceding  months,  was  again 
0-12  during  the  month  under  notice,  the  lowest  rate  in 
any  month  on  record.  In  London  the  rate  of  mortality 
from  **  fever  "  was  only  0-07  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged 
0-16  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which 
this  disease  showed  the  highest  proportional  fatality  in 
Norwich.  Two  deaths  resulted  from  small-pox  in  the 
twenty -eight  towns  during  last  month,  of  which  one  was 
recorded  in  London  and  one  in  Hull ;  6  small -pox  patients 
were  admitted  into  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospitals 
« luring  the  month,  and  8  remained  under  treatment  at 
the  end  of  April.  These  hospitals  contained  1,087 
scarlet  fever  patients  on  the  same  date,  against  numbers 
declining  from  1,569  to  1,085  at  the  end  of  the  five 
preceding  months ;  the  weekly  admissions  during  April 
averaged  80,  against  numbers  steadily  declining  from 
123  to  71  in  the  five  previous  months. 


The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  registered  births,  was  equal  to  143  per  1,000  last 
month,  and  was  slightly  below  the  average  rate  in  the  same 
period  of  the  eight  preceding  years.  In  London  the  rate 
of  infant  mortality  was  139  per  1,000,  while  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  146,  and  ranged  from 
111  in  Birkenhead,  117  in  Portsmouth,  and  126  in  Wolver- 
hampton, to  161  in  Plymouth,  164  in  Oldham  and  in 
Sheffield,  165  in  Salford,  and  178  in  Derby. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  below  the 
average  during  last  month.  The  weekly  number  of 
deaths  referred  to  these  diseases  in  London  averaged  346, 
and  the  annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  4*1  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  404  of  the  19,005  deaths  in  the  twenty- 
eight  towns  during  the  five  weeks  of  April  were  not 
certified,  either  by  registered  medical  practitioners  or  by 
coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  2*1 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  which  showed  a  slight 
further  decline  from  the  proportions  in  the  two  preced- 
ing months.  In  London  the  proportion  of  uncertified 
deaths  was  1*1  per  cent.,  while  it  averaged  2-8  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns.  The  causes  of  all  the 
deaths  during  the  month  in  Plymouth  and  Birkenhead 
were  duly  certified,  while  the  highest  proportions  of  un- 
certified deaths  were  recorded  in  Halifax,  Sheffield, 
Liverpool,  and  Huddersfield. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of 
suburban  districts  around  London,  estimated  at  upwards 
of  one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  persons,  the  death-rate 
from  all  causes  during  April  was  equal  to  16*6  per  1,000, 
and  was  0*5  below  the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  eight  preceding  years,  1882-89.  During 
the  five  weeks  ending  May  8,  116  fatal  cases  of  whooping- 
cough,  64  of  measles,  39  of  diphtheria,  15  of  diarrhcea, 
10  of  **  fever  "  (principally  enteric),  8  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  not  one  of  small-pox,  were  registered  in  the  outer 
ring ;  in  all,  252  deaths  resulted  from  those  principal 
zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  1*1  per  1,000, 
which  was  slightly  below  the  average  in  the  correspond- 
ing periods  of  recent  years.  Compared  with  the  preceding 
month,  the  fatality  of  measles  and  of  whooping-cough 
showed  a  marked  increase.  Of  the  116  deaths  from 
whooping-cough,  57  occurred  in  the  registration  district 
of  West  Ham,  and  20  in  Tottenham  district.  The  64 
fatal  cases  of  measles  included  16  in  Croydon,  20  in 
Tottenham,  and  8  in  Walthamstow  sub-districts  ;  and  of 
the  39  deaths  from  diphtheria  6  occurred  in  Walthamstow, 
5  in  Willesden,  and  4  in  Homsey  sub-districts. 


Ventilation  and  Sanitation. — The  Leeds  Co-opera- 
tive Society,  Limited,  are  at  present  erecting  very  large 
slaughter-houses  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  and 
special  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  ventilation,  which  is 
heing  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Baird,  Thompson  &  Co., 
ventilating  engineers,  London  and  Glasgow,  their  latest 
improved  form  of  self-acting  exhaust  roof  ventilator 
being  used  for  the  extraction  of  the  vitiated  and  foul  air. 
This  firm  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  a  very  large  and 
important  heating  and  ventilating  contract  from  the 
Japanese  Qovernment.  The  company*s  offices  are  also 
being  ventilated  by  this  firm.  Extensive  alterations  and 
additions  are  in  course  of  progress  to  the  Belvidere 
Fever  Hospital,  Glasgow,  for  the  City  Corporation,  and 
special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ventilation,  which 
is  also  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Baird,  Thompson 
&  Co.  This  firm  has  just  completed  the  ventilation  of 
the  new  fever  hospitals  at  Dundee  and  Paisley. 

Messrs.  Baibd,  Thompson  &  Co.  have  opened  splendid 
new  offices  and  show-rooms  at  165,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  at  20,  22,  24,  26,  Bath  Street, 
Glasgow,  where  they  show  a  large  number  of  valuable 
improved  patent  appliances  in  connection  with  their 
business. 

Fos  the  second  year  in  succession  no  death  from  zymo- 
tic diseases  occurred  in  St.  Germans  parish  during  1889. 
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NOTIFICATION   OP  INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 

IN  77   SANITARY  DISTRICTS. 

The  table  on  pp.  550  and  551  contains  uniform  statistics 
relating  to  sickness  and  mortality  in  77  sanitary  districts, 
including  twenty-two  of  the  largest  English  towns.     The 
population   of   the  towns  for  which  we   are   enabled  to 
publish  complete  statistics   for   the   month  of   April  is 
estimated  at  nearly   seven  millions    of    persons.     The 
annual  rate  of  mortality  from  all  causes  in  these  towns 
during  the  month  imder  notice  averaged  20*9  per  1,000  of 
their  aggregate  population,  against  25*6  and  23*7  in  the  two 
preceding  months.     The  rates  of  mortality  during  April 
were    considerably   below  the  average   in   Birkenhead, 
Canterbury,  Gillinghum,  Heston  and  Isleworth,  Kidder- 
minster, Reading,  Scarborough,  and  Wallasey  ;  while  they 
showed    a  marked    excess   in    Bolton,    Dover,    Exoter, 
Manchester,  Oldham,  Rotherham,  Sheffield,  Wakefield, 
and  Warrington.     The  death-rate  from  the  eight  infec- 
tious diseases  dealt  with  in  the  table  averaged  0*55  per 
1,000  during  April,  against  0*66   and  0*74  in  the  two 
preceding  months.     No  deaths  from  any  of  these  infec- 
tious   diseases    were  registered    during   last  month   in 
twenty-three  of    the  77   sanitary  districts,  whereas  the 
rate    of    mortality    from    these   diseases    exceeded    the 
average  in    Devonport,  Dewsbury,  Gorton,   Manchester, 
Rotherham,  Salford,  Swansea,  Whitehaven,  and  Willes- 
den.      Scarlet   fever    showed    the   highest    proportional 
fatality  in  Birmingham,  Dewsbury,  Gillingham,  Gorton, 
Manchester,  Rotherham,  Sheffield,  and  Swansea ;  diph- 
theria in  Greenock,  Salford,  Whitehaven,  and  Willesden ; 
enteric  fever  in  Great  Yarmouth,  Norwich,  Salford,  and 
Wigan ;  measles   in  Aberdeen,   Derby,  Dover,   Dundee, 
Edinburgh,  Rowley    Regis,    Swansea,  and   Wigan ;    and 
whooping-cough    in   Aberdeen,    Bolton,   Bristol,   Derby, 
txeter,  Jarrow,  Oldham,  Salford,  West  Ham,  and  Willes- 
den.    Four  deaths  from  puerperal  fever  were  recorded  in 
Salford,  3  in  Manchester,  8  in  Nottingham,  2  in  Bristol, 
and   2  in  Preston.     No    fatal   case   of    small-pox   was 
recorded  in  any  of  the  sanitary  districts  during  the  month 
under  notice.      With  reference  to   the  notified   cases   of 
infectious  disease  in  these  sanitary  districts  during  April, 
it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  population  reported 
to  be  suffering  from  one  or  other  of  the  eight  diseases 
specified  in  the  accompanying  table   was   equal  to   4*4 
per  1,000,  against  5*5,  5-2,  and  4*7  in  the  first  three  months 
of  the  current  year.     No  case  of  any  of  these  diseases 
was  notified  during  the  month  under  notice  in  Bilston, 
Exeter,  or    Weymouth,    and    only   one    in   Alverstoke, 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  Dover,  Leek,  Llanelly,  Ripon,    and 
Scarborough;  and  while  the  proportion  did  not  exceed 
1*0  per  1,000  in  Bradford,  .Coventry,  Rowley  Regis,  and 
Todmorden,  it  ranged   upwards   in  the  other  districts 
to  7*7  in  Grimsby,   7*9  in  Salford,   8*4  in  Darlington, 
8-9  in  Gorton,  9-2  in  Rochester,  11*2  in  Devonport,  and 
11*7  in  Gillingham.     The  high  rates  in  the  last-mentioned 
districts  were  due  to   the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever 
Diphtheria  was  proportionally  most  prevalent  in  Chat- 
ham, Edinburgh,  Gorton,  Manchester,  Salford,  Smethwick, 
and  Willesden ;    scarlet    fever  in  Birmingham,    Bolton, 
Burton-on-Trent,    Darlington,    Devonport,     Gillingham, 
Grimsby,  Manchester,  Portsmouth,  Rochester,  Swansea, 
and   Wigan;   and  enteric   fever    in    Barrow-in-Furness, 
Dundee,  Gorton,  Great  Yarmouth,  Jarrow,  Manchester, 
Norwich,  Portsmouth,  and  Widnes.     Six  cases  of  puer- 
peral fever  were  notified  during  April  in  Manchester,  4  in 
Salford,  8  in  Hull,  and  8  in  Preston.     Three  case  of  small- 
pox were  notified  in  Hull  during  the  month  under  notice, 
but  not  one  in  any  other  of  the  sanitary  districts. 


WEATHER  AND  HEALTH  OF  LON- 
DON IN  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF 
1890. 

CoNTiHUiKO  our  diagrammatic  presentation  of  weather 
and  mortality  (begun  in  January),  we  offer  three  curve 
pictures,  relating  (1)  to  various  weather  elements  at 
Greenwich  in  the  first  quarter  of  1890 ;  (2)  to  the  weekly 
mortality,  in  London,  from  phthisis  and  respiratory 
diseases  ;  and  (8)  to  the  mortality  from  thn  chief  zymotic 
diseases. 

1.  Weather. 


There  were  no  deaths  from  typhus  or  typhoid  fevers 
nor  diphtheria  in  the  Totnes  rural  sanitary  district  during 
1889,  a  fact  which  speaks  well  for  its  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. 


Week  — 

ending  4U18251   81522  1   8  15  2229 
Jan.  Feb.  Mar. 

In  the  two  latter,  as  before,  the  actual  deaths  are 
indicated  by  a  continuous  curve,  and  the  corrected 
averages  by  a  dotted  line  curve. 

These  charts  will  readily  tell  their  own  tale,  and 
extensive  comment  is  unnecessary. 

The  curve  of  mean  temperature  reveals  the  generally 
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mild  character  of  January  and  March,  and  the  colder 
weather  of  February.  Early  in  March,  however  (the 
4th),  a  minimum  of  18°*1  was  recorded,  which  is  the 
lowest  on  record  in  that  month  since  1845. 

The  blustering  winds  of  January  are  recalled  by  the 
wind-curve,*  showing  a  large  excess.      The  barometer 

2.  Phthisis  and  Rbspibatobt  Diseases. 
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ending  4  1118  251    81522   1   8  15  2220 
Jan.  Feb.  Mar. 

curve  dips  low  in  that  month,  as  also  towards  the  end  of 
March. 

The  rainfall  during  the  quarter  appears  to  have  been 
near  the  average  (slightly  over). 

While  fog  was  excessive  in  the  previous  quarter,  there 
was  but  little  of  it  in  this,  and  sunshine  was  unusually 
plentiful. 


*  The  data  are  defective  for  the  lagt  week. 


The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  mortality  is,  of 
course,  the  large  and  unusual  share  of  influenza  in  its 
causation.  With  a  weekly  average  not  rising  over  0*4 
during  the  quarter,  we  find  the  numbers  rise  rapidly  in 
the  second  and  third  weeks  of  January,  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum of  127;  and  the  lowest  point  afterwards  reached 
by  the  curve  is  11,  in  the  second  week  of  March. 

8.  Ohief  Ztmotic  Diseases. 
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With  this  cause  must  doubtless  be  connected  a  good 
deal  of  the  large  and  excessive  mortality  represented  by 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  curves  of  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia, and  other  respiratory  diseases.  The  deaths  from 
phthisis  have  been  in  excess  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  quarter. 

Of  zymotic  diseases,  measles  and  scarlet  fever  show 
throughout  a  good  record,  and  the  diarrhosa  and  dysentery 
curve  is  in  general  below  the  average.    On  the  other 
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hand,  the  deaths  from  diphtheria  have  been  throughout 
in  excess,  and  there  has  been  a  general  excess  in  the 
whooping-cough  mortality;  a  curious  inversion  in  the 
curve  of  the  latter  may  be  noted. 

Only  one  death  from  small -pox  is  reported  (in  Febru- 
ary), while  the  weekly  average  for  this  disease  has  ranged 
from  10-1  to  13-8. 

(It  is,  perhaps,  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  scale 
in  these  diagrams  is  varied  at  convenience.) 


Sanitation  of  Goal  Mikes. — ^Dr.  J.  M.  Fox,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Combined  Mid-Cheshire 
Division,  in  his  recently-issued  annual  report,  says  the 
oatbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  in  Mount  Pleasant  reported 
from  time  to  time,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any 
domestic  conditions  in  the  villages,  led  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  sanitary  arrangements  observed  in  coal  mines.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  he  adds,  that  they  are  very  haphazard 
and  far  from  satisfactory.  A  suggestion  has  been  made 
in  the  present  instance  for  improvement  in  this  respect 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hull  Corporation  Sani- 
tary Committee,  Dr.  Holder,  after  hearing  a  report  as  to 
rapid  filling-up  of  the  cemeteries,  said  he  would  soon  be 
prepared  to  move  that  a  crematoriiun  be  erected  by  the 
corporation  at  one  of  the  cemeteries,  where  those  who 
wished  to  do  so  could  have  their  bodies  cremated.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  in  a  town  like  Hull,  if  they  had  a 
crematorium  built — it  would  not  cost  more  than  £150  or 
£200 — ^there  would  be  many  who  would  be  burned  simply 
from  choice.  There  was  nothing,  he  remarked,  like  fire 
to  destroy  the  germs  of  disease,  and  only  the  destruction 
of  the  germs  could  prevent  its  spread.  In  that  way  a 
great  deal  would  be  done  to  avoid  plagues.  The  senti- 
ment in  favour  of  cremation  was  rapidly  growing,  as 
illustrated  by  the  increasing  numbers  who  were  being 
cremated  at  Woking. 

Soap  in  India. — We  learn  from  the  Society  of  Artt 
Journal  that  there  is  an  ample  demand  for  the  increased 
use  of  soap  in  India,  for  at  present,  after  allowing  for 
local  manufacture,  it  may  be  said  of  the  people  of  India 
that  soap  is  to  them  an  unknown  luxury,  the  consump- 
tion being  at  the  rate  of  less  than  a  shilling's  worth  for 
every  hundred  inhabitants  a  year.  The  imports  of  soap 
have,  it  is  true,  more  than  doubled  daring  the  last  six 
years,  and  the  trade  is  steadily  increasing  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  not  anything  like  a  large  trade  even  now,  for 
the  largest  quantity  yet  imported,  that  of  the  year  ending 
April  1889,  reached  only  74,000  owts.,  the  value  of  which 
was  £102,289.  The  bulk  of  this  was  from  England,  the 
other  European  States  supplying  only  a  little  over  3,000 
cwts.  The  soap  factories  at  Bombay,  Jeypore,  and  Meerut 
are  doing  well  and  increasing  their  out-turn,  and  the  local 
demand  will  most  probably  now  go  on  increaaing  from 
year  to  year.  The  soap  manufactured  by  these  companies 
is  much  liked  by  the  natives,  and  particularly  that  variety 
called  <f  vegetable  "  soap  is  in  much  request.  Hindus  of 
the  orthodox  type  would  not  touch  a  soap  made  of  tallow 
or  animal  fat,  as  it  is  against  the  principles  of  their 
religion  to  do  so.  Such  men  and  women  in  general, 
therefore,  did  not  use  soap  at  all,  and  contented  them- 
selves by  cleaning  their  hands  with  simple  earth,  or  the 
soap-nuts  of  species  of  sapindus  and  the  legumes  of 
Acacia  concinna.  Since  the  production  of  the  vegetable 
soap  the  objection  to  the  introduction  of  that  article  in 
the  native  Hindu  household  is  overcome,  and  soap  is 
beginning  to  replace  the  primitive  clay  and  vegetable 
substances  used.  About  8,000  cwts.  of  native-made  soap 
is  now  exported  annually.  The  imports  of  soap  of  all 
kinds  into  British  India  have  been  as  follows  in  the  last 
six  years:— 1888-84,34,447  cwts, ;  1884-85,  88,076  cwts. ; 
1885-86,  49,804  cwts.;  1886-87,  59,016 owts.  ;  1887-88, 
61,139  cwta. ;  1888-89,  74,072  owts.  The  imports  since 
this  have,  however,  been  declining.  Of  500,000  cwts.  of 
British  soap  which  we  exported  in  1868, 75,275  cwts.  went 
to  India. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS,  ABSTRACTS,  &o. 


SOCIETY    OF   MEDICAL    OFFICERS  OF 
HEALTH. 

Thb  evening  of  April  11  was,  by  previous  arrangement, 
set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  the  question  **  Should 
any  charge  whatever  be  made  for  admission  to  and  main- 
tenance in  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases,  and  if  so,  on 
what  terms  ?  ** 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  the  President,  Mr.  H. 
Abmsthono  (in  the  chair),  who  said  that  he  assumed  that 
all  were  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  for  absolute  freedom 
of  admission  to  these  hospitals  for  all  persons,  without 
distinction,  who  could  not  be  effectively  isolated  at  their 
own  homes,  so  that  the  sole  question  before  the  Society 
was  the  expediency  of  charging  for  their  maintenance 
those  who  were  in  a  position  to  pay.  On  this  it  was 
desirable  that  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
should  give  a  decided  opinion,  as  many  sanitary  autho- 
rities were,  he  believed,  waiting  for  guidance,  though  the 
general  tendency  seemed  to  be  towards  more  or  less 
gratuitous  maintenance.  The  infectious  hospital  at  New- 
castle, for  example,  the  oldest  in  the  provinces,  was 
formerly  in  the  hands  of  subscribers,  and  required  the 
payment  of  8s.  a  day ;  but  since  1878,  when  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  corporation,  it  had  become  practically  free. 

The  question  had  a  metropolitan  and  an  extra  metro- 
politan side,  though,  as  regarded  London,  it  was  out  of 
the  control  of  the  sanitary  authorities.  From  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  nothing  could  be  of  greater  importance 
than  the  utmost  facilities  for  isolation  of  infectioiis 
patients,  and  consequently  the  removal  of  every  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  their  treatment  in  special  hospitals, 
which  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible. 

Once  he  thought  that  private  patients  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay,  but  his  opinion  now  was  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  render  these  hospitals  in  any  way 
self-supporting.  Sec.  132  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
enabled  the  sanitary  authority  to  recover  payment  from 
all  patients,  not  being  paupers,  but  was  defective  in  not 
providing  for  the  case  of  children  who  would  always 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients.  If  it  were 
thought  that  some  classes  of  patients  should  be  made  to 
pay,  the  difficulty  of  deciding  which  should  be  was  by  no 
means  easy.  Patients  might  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing classes :  (1)  Paupers  ;  (2)  poor  persons,  not  paupers, 
unable  to  pay,  admitted  voluntarily  or  on  the  order  of  a 
magistrate ;  (8)  domestic  servants ;  (4)  poor  persons  ill 
able  to  pay ;  (5)  those  well  able  to  do  so ;  (6)  residents  in 
hotels,  schools  and  public  institutions,  police,  workmen 
in  firms  providing  medical  attendance,  ^c. 

He  had  sent  a  circular  to  a  large  number  of  sanitary 
authorities  with  a  view  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
actual  practice  in  each  place,  and  had  received  replies 
from  thirty-two  towns,  which  showed  the  greatest  diver- 
sity in  details  though  the  general  tendency  seemed  to  be 
towards  remission  of  payment.  In  some  payment  was 
exacted  of  the  well-to-do,  in  others  accepted  as  a  free 
gift  on  their  part.  In  some  paupers  only  were  paid  for 
by  the  guardians.  Some  charged  nominally  for  all,  but 
gave  discretionary  powers  to  the  medical  officer  or  the 
managers  to  remit  the  payment.  In  many  patients  ad- 
mitted from  other  districts  only  were  chaiged,  either 
personally  or  on  their  local  authorities.  In  a  few  a 
charge  was  made  for  private  wards  or  extra  accommoda- 
tion. At  his  own  town  a  fixed  subsidy  was  received  from 
the  guardians  for  paupers,  irrespective  of  numbers,  a 
charge  was  made  for  private  wards,  but  ail  others  were 
treated  gratuitously. 

The  opinions  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  were  in 
favour  of  entire  freedom.  At  Salford,  the  abolition  of 
payment  had  filled  the  hospital  previously  often  empty ; 
and  their  general  feeling  was  against  inquisition  into  tho 
circumstances  of  individuals,  and  the  allowance  of  special 
privileges  to  paying  patients,  which  provoked  discontent 
in  those  who  paid,  and  jealousy  in  those  who  did  not. 
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]Mr.  Armstrong  nrged  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  perfect 
freedom  that  the  expense  of  maintenance  -was  out  an 
insignificant  fraction  of  the  total  cost,  including  erection 
and  administration,  already  borne  by  the  authorities,  and 
that  the  admission  of  such  patients  was  not  for  their 
individual  benefit,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  general 
public,  on  whom  therefore  the  burden  should  fall. 

The  detaOed  statements  of  Mr.  Armstrong  were  then 
supplemented  by  the  evidence  of  several  provincial  mem- 
bers present.  Sir.  Hollinoshead  stating  that,  as  the 
result  of  gratuitous  admission,  68  of  the  76  cases  of 
scarlatina  notified  to  him  under  the  Act  last  year  were 
admitted  to  the  hospital,  and  the  average  deaths  per 
annum  had,  since  the  operation  of  this  rule,  fallen  from 
10  or  12  to  about  1  or  2. 

Dr.  BoBTOCK  Hill,  of  Birmingham,  said  that  he  re- 
ceived 75  per  cent,  of  all  fever  cases  in  the  borough 
ivithin  a  day  or  two  of  the  notification  of  their  occur- 
rence, and  that  of  the  adjacent  districts  which,  having  no 
hospitals  of  their  own,  availed  themselves  of  that  at 
Birmingham,  Sutton  Coldfield,  with  a  population  of  only 
10,000,  which  made  no  charge,  sent  actually  more 
patients  than  Aston  Manor  with  70,000  inhabitants  but  a 
graduated  system  of  payment. 

Dr.  WooDFOBD  and  Mr.  Thresh  gave  an  account  of 
the  means  taken  in  their  rural  districts,  in  the  absence  of 
hospitals,  for  the  isolation  cases  at  their  own  cottage 
homes. 

Dr.  KiLWSHOLME  (Brighton)  strongly  condemned  the 
practice  of  charging  employers  for  their  servants  for 
whom  they  were  not  legally  liable,  and  Dr.  Willouohby 
urged  that  it  could  not  but  lead  to  their  being  sent  to 
their  homes,  where  they  would  be  a  danger  to  others. 

Dr.  Willouohby  did  not  think  that  the  practice  of 
cbaiiging  adjoining  districts  for  individual  patients,  or 
contracting  wijth  them  in  any  way,  was  satisfactory  or 
equitable.  It  would  be  far  better  that  with  a  view  to 
gratuitous  treatment  they  should  combine  to  defray  the 
entire  cost  of  the  establishment  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  populations  and  resources. 

Dr.  DuDHBLD  then  traced  the  history  of  the  provision 
for  the  hospital  accommodation  of  infectious  cases  in 
London  from  the  formation  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  in  1867,  and  the  negotiations,  in  which  he  had 
taken  a  prominent  part,  that  had  at  length,  after  an  agi- 
tation of  fourteen  years  duration,  ended  in  the  admission 
of  non-paupers,  on  the  certificate  of  any  medical  prac- 
tioner,  without  forfeiture  of  civil  and  political  rights. 
He  then  moved  a  resolution,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously, that,  as  a  corollary  to  the  notification  of  infectious 
diseases,  **  Every  sanitary  authority  should,  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  others,  provide  a  hospital  for  the 
gratuitous  reception  of  any  persons,  without  distinction, 
8u£fering  from  infectious  diseases  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.*' 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY 

INSPECTORS  OF   GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Thb  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday, 
May  8,  at  the  Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall,  E.C.     The 
Chairman,  Mr.  Hugh  Alexander,  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  following  inspectors  were  duly  proposed  and 
elected  members  of  the  Association : — Mr.  W.  H.  Austin, 
of  Leamington ;  Mr.  John  Brook,  of  Stratford-on-Avon  ; 
Mr.  M.  W.  Jameson,  of  South  Homsey.  And  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Coimcil  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  as  associates :—Mr.  W.  H.  Grigg,  Chelsea; 
Mr.  Frank  Harris,  Tunbridge  Wells ;  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  Bristol. 

The  Sbgretaby  said  it  was  his  duty  to  announce 
the  death  of  another  member,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wild, 
surveyor  and  inspector  of  the  borough  of  Hertford.  The 
announcement  was  received  with  regret,  and  a  vote  of 
condolence  was  passed  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
relatives. 


Mr.  Thos.  Lowtheb,  deputy-inspector  of  nuisances  of 
Bristol,  then  read  a  paper  on 

"  Drainage  of  Buildings,  Public  and  Private, 
AND  its  Relation  to  Health," 
which  will  be  published  in  the   Sanitary  Record  of 
June  16. 


THE    NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    OF 
SANITARY    INSPECTORS. 
A  MEETING  of  the  central  council  of  this  Association  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Huddersfield,  on  Saturday,  April 
26,  when  the  following  representatives  were  present: — 
Messrs.   J.  Newhnuse,  Chairman  (Leeds),   T.    Prescott 
(Gorton),  A.  Baines  (Manchester),  W.  Wilkinson  (Altofts), 
D.  Travis  (Halifax),  W.  Wilkinson  (Defby),  A.  Whitaker 
(Wakefield),  W.  Wilkinson  (Salford),  J.  Maguire  (Hud- 
dersfield),  I.  Sykes  (Holm firth),  T.  Patler  (Ashton-under- 
Lyne),  H.  Denham  (Tadcaster),  and  J.  Lindley  (Batley) 
Hon.  Sec. 

The  Chairman  and  Secretary  stated  their  inability  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  again  nominated  for  their  respec- 
tive positions,  mainly  through  pressure  of  other  work, 
and  in  their  places  Mr.  Thomas  Patler,  sanitary  superin- 
tendent, Ashton-under-Lyne,  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Central  Council,  Mr.  D.  Travis,  chief  sanitary  inspec- 
tor, Halifax,  Vice-chairman,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Maguire,  chief 
sanitary  inspector,  Huddersfield,  Hon.  Sec.  The  thanks 
of  the  council  were  tendered  to  Messrs.  Newhouse  and 
Lindley  for  their  services  during  their  term  of  office,  as 
also  for  their  exertions  during  the  formation  of  the  central 
association,  the  present  assured  success  of  which  is  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  their  guidance. 

The  council  decided  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
combined  centres  of  the  Association  should  be  held  in 
Manchester  on  June  14  next,  when  short  papers  of  in- 
terest to  the  members  will  be  read,  and  other  matters 
discussed  relating  to  the  duties,  positions,  and  welfare  of 
members  and  the  Association.  The  Right  Hon.  J.  T. 
Hibbert,  President  of  the  Manchester  Centre  and  Chairman 
of  the  Lancashire  County  Council,  is  expected  to  preside. 

The  council  had  under  consideration  the  report  of  the 
deputation  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Board  of  Examiners 
of  the  Sunitary  Institute  in  Manchester,  December  last. 
The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  make  certain  inquiries 
thereon,  and  report  result  at  annual  meeting. 


THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

An  important  conference  was  held  at  the  National 
Liberal  Club  on  April  80,  to  *<  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  problem  of  the  housing  of  the  people, 
and  to  arrange  for  united  action,  parliamentary  and 
otherwise,  on  the  part  of  the  organizations  represented." 
The  organizations  in  question  were  the  National  Reform 
Union,  Allotments  and  Small  Holdings  Association, 
Financial  Reform  Association,  London  Liberal  and  Radi- 
cal Union,  Metropolitan  Radical  Federation,  Mansion 
House  Council  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  Working 
Men*s  Club  and  Institute  Union,  Leaseholders*  Enfran- 
chisement Association,  Women's  Liberal  Federation,  and 
the  Political  Committee   of  the   N.L.C.     Among  those 

S resent  were  Miss  Cons,  Professor  Stuart,  Messrs.  D.  H. 
[acfarlane,  S.  Webb,  S.  Halifax,  Chatfeild  Clarke,  Percy 
Bunting,  J.  Theodore  Dodd,  and  Stewart  Headlam.  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  was  chosen  chairman,  Mr.  Macfarlane  vice- 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Dodd  hon.  secretary. 

The  Chairman  indicated  points  for  discussion.  First, 
he  said,  there  was  the  question  of  sanitation.  We  sufiPered 
in  this  respect  from  inefficient  machinery.  The  Govern- 
ment, it  is  true,  proposed  to  consolidate  the  law;  but 
that  was  not  sufficient.  Then  there  were  the  questions 
of  the  destruction  of  insanitary  places,  cheaper  means 
for  transferring  land,  compensation  for  destruction  of 
premises,  the  re-housing  of  the  displaced  population,  re- 
building on  insanitary  areas,  housing  the  naturally  in- 
creased   population  and    those  over  whose    heads    all 
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previous  efforts  had  gone,  the  raising  of  funds,  the  pro- 
vision of  open  spaces,  wash-houses,  &c.,  and  the  en- 
couragement which  should  be  offered  to  the  poor  to  live 
in  suburbs.  The  municipalities  might  give  free  passes 
for  trains  and  trams  to  poor  persons  as  a  return  for  the 
concessions  given  to  the  companies. 

Mr.  B.  F.  C.  GoBTELLOB,  L.C.O.,  delivered  the  intro- 
ductory address  on 

"  The  Housikg  op  the  People  ik  London," 
at  the  conference   of   delegates  from  various   societies 
interested  in  that  subject,  which  has  been  convened  by 
the  political  committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Club. 

Mr.  GoBTELLOB  began  by  saying  that  it  was  the  object 
of  the  political  committee  (of  which  he  is  vice-chairman) 
that  the  conference  should  be  rather  a  business  meeting 
than  a  political  demonstration.  Sub-committees  were  to 
be  appointed  on  each  branch  of  the  subject,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  what  he  had  to  say  would  be  to  lay  a  basis  for 
some  part  of  the  work  of  one  of  those  committees,  by 
giving  them  some  account  of  the  experience  which  the 
London  County  Council  has  gained  in  its  very  earnest 
endeavours  to  deal  with  this  vital  problem. 

It  is  singular,  he  said,  how  strongly  such  experience 
forces  upon  us  the  conviction  that  not  even  the  outlines 
of  the  subject  are  yet  apprehended  by  the  public  mind. 
The  law  is  a  labyrinth.  The  statistics  and  the  economics 
of  the  subject  are  even  to  cultured  persons  an  undis- 
covered country.  The  existing  chaos,  the  bitter  cry, 
the  standing  danger  to  health,  to  morals,  and  to  social 
order,  are  patent  to  us  all.  But  neither  the  reasons  nor 
the  remedies  are  so  obvious. 

Without  theorizing,  one  general  principle  must  be 
remembered.  The  pressure  of  an  array  of  struggling 
people  upon  a  very  limited  amount  of  accommodation  is 
our  chronic  condition  in  London.  So  long  as  there  is  a 
demand  by  large  masses  of  people  anxious  to  live  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rent,  without  regard  to  the  decencies 
of  life,  or  the  brutally  inadequate  character  of  the  lodg- 
ing supplied,  so  long  it  will  be  hard  to  keep  up  the 
standard  of  house  accommodation.  Probably  the  true 
problem  is  the  ultimate  one — to  curb  the  bitter  pressure 
of  unlimited  competition  for  sweated  labour.  But  short 
of  this  there  is  a  thing  which  we  can  put  before  ourselves 
as  an  ideal,  namely,  to  set  a  legislative  limit  to  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  the  poorest  people.  As  the  true 
remedy  for  population  problems  is  to  lift  the  minimum 
standard  of  comfort,  so  the  best  help  for  the  slums  is 
to  lift  the  standard  of  decency. 

Legislation  has  a  double  province.  It  may  and  it 
should  prohibit  the  use  and  letting  of  inhuman  lodging 
places,  as  it  prohibits  the  sale  of  unhealthy  meat ;  or, 
indeed,  as  it  already  forbids  cellar-dwellings  and  houses 
without  drains.  This  is  the  sanitary  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  Consolidation  Bill  of  the  present  Session  is 
a  useful  step  towards  clearing  it  up.  I  only  here  sug- 
gest that  it  is  high  time  the  law  boldly  defined  the  mini- 
mxmi  requisites  of  a  human  dwelling.  This  is  partly 
done  already  by  provisions  as  to  nuisances  and  over- 
crowding. But  the  law  should  codify  the  necessary 
points  of  decent  requirement,  and  should,  with  a  view  to  the 
greatest  lifting  of  the  standard,  enable  the  London  County 
Council  to  l^islate  for  this  by  bye-law  from  time  to  time. 
A  beginning  is  already  made  in  the  vestry  powers  for  regu- 
lation of  tenement  houses  (which  are  found  by  the  Councirs 
recent  returns  to  be  largely  a  dead  letter)  and  by  the  model 
regulations  for  artisans'  dwellings  lately  approved  by  the 
London  County  Council.  Make  these,  with  due  latitude 
compulsory,  and  you  will  stop  the  leak.  That  is,  if 
you  can  induce  the  local  authority  to  enforce  the  law, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  bringing  home  to  the  elec- 
torate their  primary  local  duty. 

Bat  the  province  of  the  law  nowadays  is  not  merely 
preventive  and  punitive,  but  constructive  also.  The 
neglect — ^the  very  culpable  and  horrible  neglect — of  the 
whole  community  has  given  us  the  slums ;  and  on  the 
community  there  lies  a  corresponding  duty  to  set  them 
right.     For  this  you  require  (1)  power  to  close  and  to 


demolish  the  bad  properties,  in  areas  large  or  small; 
(2)  ways  and  means  to  replace  them  with  decent  build- 
ings suited  to  the  needs  of  the  most  hardly  pressed  section 
of  the  people,  with  due  remembrance  of  such  farther 
points  as  open  spaces,  baths  and  laxmdries,  and  other 
kinds  of  common  provision  for  a  decent  hfe. 

The  existing  Acts  form  three  groups : — 
a.  Shaftesbury. 
6.  Torrens. 
c.  Gross. 

Broadly  speaking,  **  Torrens  **  has  meant  small  areas 
worked  by  means  of  the  vestry.  "Cross**  has  meant 
large  areas  worked  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ; 
and  <*  Shaftesbury"  has  meant  nothing,  for  it  has  lain 
unused. 

By  the  Shaftesbury  scheme  the  local  authority  (and 
within  the  last  few  weeks  the  London  County  Council  also) 
has  powers,  apparently  extensive,  to  buy  or  hire  land  or 
buildings  for  housing  the  labouring  classes.  But  they 
cannot  do  this  by  compulsion  at  all,  unless  it  be  by  way 
of  Provisional  Order,  and  then  they  can  only  get  it  by 
going  under  the  Lands  Glauses  Consolidation  Acts,  and 
compensating  owners  on  that  basis.  This,  it  may  be  said 
at  once,  is  hopeless. 

It  is  supposed,  though  it  is  still  a  moot  point,  that  if 
the  London  County  Council  has  any  cleared  area  on  band 
under  any  powers  which  do  not  limit  its  use,  it  can  apply 
it  to  the  purposes  of  the  Shaftesbury  Acts;  but  this  is 
an  unlikely  contingency. 

Here,  then,  the  needed  reform  is  obvions.  We  most 
have  compulsory  power  to  take  such  land  by  a  cheap  and 
rapid  process,  at  a  fair  market  price. 

One  thing  they  can  do  already,  and  possibly  may  do- 
that  is,  to  hire  land  or  dwellings,  and  use  them  for  accom- 
modation. They  might  lease  houses  now  in  the  ordinary 
market,  and  convert  them  into  lodgings.  They  eonld 
either  work  on  such  lines  as  those  by  which  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  and  Miss  Cons  have  done  so  much  for  many  slums, 
or  they  could  create  decent  common  lodging-houses  under 
respectable  and  responsible  control.  To  do  such  things 
in  any  way  that  meets  the  need,  compulsory  taking  is 
obviously  inevitable;  and  this  ought  to  be  also  made 
subject  to  compensation  clauses  of  what  I  hope  will  be 
by-and-bye  the  normal  kind — ^namely,  a  fair  market 
value,  with  no  weight  of  legal  costs,  and  with  deduction 
for  existing  misuse  of  the  property. 

The  chaos  comes  in  when  we  pass  to  the  Torrens*  and 
Cross's  Acts.     Cross's  Act  is — 

1.  Only  applicable  to  large  areas — say,  over  lOOhonses. 

2.  Only  applicable  where  a  high  rate  of  disease  can  be 

shown. 

3.  Most  expensive  in  the  ultimate  nett  loss. 

4.  Hampered  by  the  rigid  rules  as  to  the  subsequent 

use  of  the  land. 

Most  of  the  areas  in  London  to  which  those  conditions 
apply  have  been  dealt  with,  at  a  loss  to  the  ratepaying 
occupiers  of  the  metropolis  measured  by  millions ;  and 
with  the  absurd  result  that  though  the  "  re-housing  "pro- 
visions have  entailed  great  difficulty  and  vast  expense  to 
the  rates,  yet  the  result  has  generally  been  that  the  very 
poor  were  driven  farther  afield,  and  a  different  class  of 
people  housed  in  their  place. 

Torrens*  Acts  arc — 

1.  Only  enforceable  by  the  local  body,  and  on  the  motion 

of  the  local  medical  officer. 

2.  Open  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  delusive  scheme 

of  repairs. 

8.  Subject  to  an  impossible  appeal. 

4.  Applicable  only  when,  house  by  house,  the  thing  is 
so  uninhabitable  that  you  can  demolish  it. 

There  are  a  host  of  sucb  areas  now  in  hand,  but  it  is 
intensely  hard  to  deal  with  them  satisfactorily,  because 
of  the  less  bad  houses  which  are  scattered  up  and  down 
in  every  group. 

Under  these  Acts  it  is  true  that  a  class  of  •*  obstruc- 
tive houses  **  can  be  cleai*ed,  but  that  covers  only  those 
which  render  some  other  house  actually  uninhabitable. 
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The  most  obvious  remedies  for  Torrens*  are — 

1.  Give  the  County  Council  medical   officer  and   the 

County  Council  itself  altemative  power  of  repre- 
sentation and  initiative,  if  the  local  body  fails  to 
move. 

2.  Keep  the  further  carriage  of  the  scheme,  and  the 

question  of  repairability  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
vestry  (probably  small  hou8e-owncr8)i  and  out  of 
the  control  of  their  surveyor :  e.g.  let  the  District 
Surveyor  report  on  it  to  London  County  Council 
direct. 

3.  Give    appeal    to   an  arbitrator   appointed  by    the 

London  County  Council  or  to  some  other  such 
common-sense  tribunal. 

4.  Allow  a  whole  area  to  be  dealt  with,  and  intervening 

houses  demolished,  if  needful. 

5.  Widen  the  definition  of  the   '< obstructive"  house 

(the  last  two  points  would  be  subject  to  fair  com- 
pensation terms  and  Provisional  Order  facilities). 
The  remedies  for  Cross's  Act  are — 

1.  To  widen  the  terms  of  the  preamble  to  be  proved,  so 

as  to  reach  areas  that  are  abominable,  though  not 
exactly  murderous. 

2.  To  import  the  same  compensation  provisions  as  in 

Ton'ens*. 

8.  To  free  the  London  County  Council,  being  a  popular 
and  representative  body,  from  too  rigid  compulsion 
to  use  that  precise  area  for  re-housing  the  same 
people,  who  could  often  be  cheaper  and  better  and 
more  conveniently  housed  somewhere  else. 

In  other  words,  the  immediate  policy  in  London  would 
seem  to  be  not  to  **  consolidate  "  in  a  technical  sense,  but  to 
unify  and  weld,  in  fact  and  practice,  the  different  frag- 
ments of  the  existing  scheme  of  law. 

Let  every  area,  great  or  small,  be  dealt  with  by  a  re- 
sponsible central  body — on  the  lines  of  Torrens*  Acts 
as  to  compensation  for  bad  property,  and  on  the 
lines  of  Cross's  Act  as  to  clearing  the  whole  of  the 
affected  area  where  necessary. 

Let  the  vestry  be  deprived  of  any  power  of  obstruction, 
while  utilizing  their  local  knowledge  and  responsibility. 
Let  the  minimum  of  toleration  be  raised  to  a  reason- 
able pitch,  as  befits  us  now  that  the  old  schemes  have 
lived  their  time.  And  let  the  whole  be  combined  with 
vigorous  compulsory  and  compensatory  clauses  under 
Shaftesbury  Acts,  and  with  a  radical  reform  of  the  cor- 
porate machinery  for  street  improvements,  which  would 
constantly  work  in  with  the  clearance  of  a  bad  area. 
Bell  Lane,  Whitechapel,  which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
cases  now  before  the  Council,  is  an  excellent  example  of 
this.  It  could  best  be  dealt  with  by  a  **  street  improve- 
ment '* ;  but  so  long  as  that  involves  a  penal  cost,  and  so 
long  as  we  cannot  recover  any  of  the  "  betterment,"  there 
is  no  chance  of  such  a  scheme. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  lines  of  these  suggestions 
cover  the  enactments  of  Professor  Stuart's  Bill,  with  cer- 
tain other  matters  more  germane  to  a  law  of  consolida- 
tion. But,  of  course,  nothing  serious  can  be  done  with- 
out a  change  in  the  incidence  of  the  charge.  For  that 
a  special  owner's  rate  is  required ;  or,  rather,  as  I  think, 
an  added  municipal  percentage  on  the  death  duty  on  realty, 
and  with  it  a  full  recognition  of  the  principle  of  better- 
ment, when  adjoining  property  not  taken  is  increased  in 
value  by  any  scheme  of  improvement. 

Into  the  great  question  of  constructive  action,  whether 
and  how  far  the  municipality  is  to  build,  I  do  not  now 
enter.  But  I  feel  that,  for  iSX  the  philanthropy  and  all 
the  business  enterprise,  there  is  immense  need  of  better 
housing  at  a  possible  rent.  Especially  do  I  think  the 
common  lodging-houses  should  be  swept  out  and  replaced 
as  soon  as  may  be.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
next  census  should  give  us  the  number  of  rooms  now 
existing.  When  we  have  that  figure,  and  its  ratio  to  the 
local  population,  I  think  the  question  will  then  come  to 
be  not  whether  we  should  build,  but  how  soon  and  how 
rapidly  we  can  do  it. 

Dr.  Louis  C.  Pabkbs,  M.D.,  .D.P.H.,  of  the  Mansion 
House  Committee,  spoke  to  the  following  effect: — It  is 


universaUy  acknowledged  that  *<the  sanitary  question" 
is  one  of,  if  not  the  most,  important  question  of  all  those 
which  come  within  the  province  of  a  debate  on  the 
improved  housing  of  the  working-classes.  Weekly  tenants 
are  powerless  themselves  to  exert  any  improvement  in 
the  sanitary  surroundings  of  their  homes,  so  that  the 
legislature  long  ago  wisely  determined  to  place  very  full 
sanitary  powers  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities,  trust- 
ing that  the  various  sanitary  Acts  of  Parliament  would 
be  so  enforced  by  these  bodies  as  to  procure  and  main- 
tain healthy  homes  for  all  those  members  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes  who  are  unable  to  help  themselves  in 
these  matters. 

The  powers  given  to  local  authorities  in  the  various 
sanitary  enactments  are  not  merely  concerned  with 
matters  of  drainage  and  water  supply,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  nuisances  injurious  to  health.  Important  as 
these  powers  are  in  their  bearing  upon  the  health  of  the 
population,  they  are  supplemented  by  others  which  are 
more  immediately  concerned  with  the  evils  which  arise 
from  the  aggregation  of  large  numbers  of  poor  people  in 
the  crowded  centres  of  industry.  The  power  to  deal 
with  over-crowding,  to  enforce  a  certain  amount  of  cubic 
space  for  every  person,  to  prohibit  the  occupation  of 
cellar-dwellings,  except  under  certain  prescribed  con- 
ditions, and  to  take  proceedings  before  the  magistracy 
for  the  closure  of  houses  which,  by  reason  of  dilapidation 
or  structural  defects,  are  unfit  for  human  habitation — 
these  are  the  measuies  which,  if  thoroughly  enforced, 
would  go  far  to  render  impossible  the  description  of 
those  scenes  of  misery,  neglect,  and  destitution,  which  so- 
painfully  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire  com- 
munity some  five  years  ago.  In  addition  to  these  large 
and  arbitrary  powers,  there  are  those  conferred  by  the 
Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act,  commonly 
known  as  Torrens'  Act,  which  enables  local  authorities 
to  secure  the  demolition  of  premises  which  are  in  such  a 
state  as  to  be  injurious  to  health,  and  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  and  the  Act  of  1875,  with  a  similar  title,, 
known  as  Cross's  Act,  which  provides  for  the  clearing  of 
unhealthy  areas,  and  the  erection  of  improved  dwellinga 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  vestries  or  district  boarda 
with  the  central  authority,  formerly  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  now  the  County  Council  for  LK>ndon. 
The  necessity  for  such  powers  as  those  and  for  their 
proper  exercise,  is  sufficiently  apparent  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  greater  portion  of  modem  London  waa 
built  at  a  time  when  the  sanitary  questions  involved  in 
providing  sufficient  external  space  for  houses,  in  secur- 
ing sufficient  size  of  rooms  and  other  details  of  archi- 
tectural works,  were  not  understood  in  the  least  degree, 
and  when  consequently  houses  were  crowded  together 
back-to-baok  in  narrow  courts  and  alleys,  and  built  of 
such  designs  and  such  materials  as  would  be  considered 
scandalous  in  the  present  day. 

Such  being  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  amplitude  of 
the  powers  entrusted  by  Parliament  to  local  sanitary 
authorities  for  the  enforcement  of  wholesome  conditions 
of  lodgement  for  the  working-classes,  we  are  constrained 
to  ask  how  is  it  that  so  little  has  been  done  in  this 
direction,  and  who  is  responsible  for  the  failure  ?  The 
general  verdict  no  doubt,  would  be  that  the  failure  is 
due  to  the  ignorance,  neglect,  and  supineness  of  the  local 
authorities  in  not  putting  in  force  the  ample  powers  for 
remedying  insanitary  conditions  with  which  they  are 
provided.  With  this  verdict  the  Mansion  House  Council 
on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  in  London  is  fully  disposed 
to  agree.  Its  opportunities  for  arriving  at  a  precise 
knowledge  on  this  subject  are  so  many  and  various  that 
its  opinion  is  entitled  to  all  possible  respect.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  admitted  tbat  if  the  vestries  are 
to  blame,  the  ratepayers  are  responsible  in  the  first  place 
for  permitting  the  election  of  men  to  the  vestries  and 
district  boards,  whose  object  in  securing  these  seats  is  to 
further  their  own  interests  as  tradesmen  or  petty  con- 
tractors, or  to  take  care  when  they  happen  to  be  owners  of 
small  tenement  houses,  tbat  the  Sanitary  Acts  are  a  dead 
letter  so  far  as  their  own  property  is  concerned. 
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The  Sanitary  Acts  cannot  be  enforced  without  a  certain 
expenditure  in  salaries  of  inspectors  and  clerks,  and  in 
payment  of  costs  where  police  proceedings  are  taken,  and 
in  other  ways.  Now  the  districts  where  sanitary  inter- 
ference is  mostly  greatly  needed  are  usually  the  most 
poverty-stricken,  and  where  the  rates  also  are  highest  in 
proportion  to  rateable  value,  and  there  is  a  very  great 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  a  body,  whose  members  are 
often  pledged  to  economy  and  reduction  of  rates,  to  place 
a  further  burden  on  the  ratepayers  for  the  enforcement 
of  measures  whose  importance  they  do  not  understand, 
and  whose  capacity  to  make  an  ample  retui-n  in  improved 
health,  greater  wage-earning  power,  and  lessened  sick- 
ness supportable  by  the  parish,  is  not  appreciated. 

Before  any  general  improvement  can  be  effected  in  the 
constitution  of  the  sanitary  authorities,  or  in  amending 
the  laws  they  administer,  it  is  imperative  that  a  healthy 
public  feeling  should  be  created  as  regards  this  great 
question,  that  public  interest  should  be  aroused,  and 
that  efforts  should  be  made  to  educate  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  importance  to  themselves  of  their  homes 
being  healthy  and  commodious.  All  this  the  Mansion 
House  Council  has  endeavoured  to  carry  out  since  its 
creation  some  seven  years  ago.  Lectures  have  been 
given  in  many  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  addresses  to 
ratepayers  have  been  widely  circulated  before  the  vestry 
elections,  advocating  the  election  of  proper  and  fit  men 
for  vestrymen,  and  urging  the  throwing  off  of  that  apathy 
in  municipal  matters  which  makes  municipal  reform  in 
London  so  much  more  difficult  a  matter  than  in  pro- 
vincial towns,  where  a  far  healthier  public  feeling 
prevails. 

The  following  alterations  in  the  methods  of  election  of 
vestr3rmen  would  also  conduce  greatly  to  securing  more 
efficient  and  purer  bodies: — The  qualification  for  can- 
didates should  be  reduced  from  a  £40  rating  to  £10. 
The  vestry  elections  should  be  modelled  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  election  of  guardians  (except  as  to  proxy 
voting,  which  should  be  abolished),  i.e.  each  year  the 
whole  number  should  be  re-elected,  instead  of,  as  at  the 
present  time,  one-third  only  retiring  each  year.  The 
hour  of  meeting  also  of  a  vestry,  which  is  now  optional, 
should  in  most  cases  be  fixed  for  the  evening,  to  enable 
business  men  to  give  local  affairs  more  adequate  and 
constant  attention.  If  these  alterations  were  made,  more 
attention  and  publicity  would  be  obtained,  the  present 
farcical  hole-and-corner  elections  would  be  rendered  im- 
possible, and  freshly  elected  men,  zealous  to  perform 
their  duties  conscientiously,  would  not  be  thwarted  and 
outnumbered. 

A  re-arrangement  of  metropolitan  districts  for  sanitary 
purposes,  with  the  object  of  enlarging  the  sanitary  areas, 
would  also  greatly  tend  to  remove  sanitary  administration 
from  the  influence  of  those  petty  local  interests  that  are 
now  too  often  exerted  to  retrain  and  harass  it. 

With  the  election  of  competent  and  willing  vestries, 
the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  securing  those  improved 
conditions  of  living  for  the  working-classes,  which  all 
imite  in  desiring,  would  be  removed.  But  certain  altera- 
tions in  the  law  to  remove  anomalies  and  secure  more 
efficient  working  are  also  greatly  needed.  These  have 
been  summarised  by  the  Mansion  House  Council  as 
follows : — 

1.  Consolidation    and  simplification   of   the   law ;   the 

very  numerous  existing  metropolitan  Sanitary 
Acts  and  their  amendments  being  scattered 
through  the  statute  books  in  a  manner  that 
renders  their  comprehension  most  difficult  even 
to  an  expert. 

2.  Amendment  of  procedure  with  regard  to  nuisances  ; 

which  would  enable  a  vestry  itself  to  do  the  work 
required  to  abate  a  nuisance  and  recover  the  costs 
from  the  owner,  or  to  obtain  a  penalty  from  the 
owner  on  complaint  before  a  magistrate  when  the 
vestry's  order  had  been  neglected. 
8.  Medical  officers  of  health  to  be  debarred  from 
private  practice,  and  their  appointment,  tenure  of 
office,  and  control  to  be  conjointly  in  the  hands  of 


the  vestries  and  the  County  Council  or  Local 
Government  Board. 

4.  Sanitary  inspectors  to  hold  a  certificate  of   sani- 

tary knowledge  after  examination  from  some  public 
body,  such  as  the  Sanitary  Institute,  officially 
recognized  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
medical  officer  of  heidth  as  head  of  the  staff  to 
have  the  entire  control  of  the  inspectors.  And 
the  numbers  of  inspectors  for  each  district  to  be 
compulsorily  determined  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

5.  Vestries  to  be  oompelled  to  make  and  enforce  re- 

gulations for  the  control  of  tenement  houses  (i.c 
houses  occupied  by  more  than  one  family). 

6.  Registration  of  ownership,  whether  in  chief  or  as 

lessee  or  sub-lessee,  to  be  made  compulsory  in  hU 
cases ;  and  local  authorities  to  be  empowered  to 
compel  the  freeholder  to  insist  upon  the  lease- 
holder maintaining  the  property  at  all  times  in  a 
habitable  condition. 

7.  Any  vestryman   or  member   of    a   district    board, 

who  is  proved  guilty  before  the  Local  Govemmeni 
Board  of  infraction  of  the  Acts  which  such  vestry 
or  board  has  to  enforce,  to  be  ipso  facto  incapable 
of  continuing  a  member  of  such  vestry  or  board. 

8.  The    restriction    In   the  Nuisances    Removal  Act 

limiting  the  power  of  complaint  before  a  magistrate 
to  * '  an  inhabitant  **  to  be  removed,  the  right  to  be 
exercised  by  anyone  in  tl^e  same  way  as  the  cellar- 
dwelling  section  of  the  Metropolitan  Local  Man- 
agement Act,  1855. 

9.  District     surveyors     not    to    be    called    upon   to 

prosecute  offenders  against  the  Building  Acta  at 
their  own  risk  and  expense. 

10.  Public     mortuaries     to    be    provided    in    STery 

district. 

11.  Yestxles  not  to  be  permitted  to  contract  for  the 
removal  of  duet,  but  to  carry  out  this  work  by 
their  own  officers. 

12.  Water  companies  to  be  debarred  from  cutting  off 
the  supply  of  water  from  inhabited  houses  under 
any  circumstances. 

The  Mansion  House  Council  are  also  of  opinion  that 
for  the  efficient  working  of  the  Sanitary  Aets  the  powen 
of  the  London  County  Council  should  be  much  enlarged, 
so  as  to  empower  it  to  set  all  sanitary  statutes  in  opera- 
tion where  vestries  aro  proved  to  have  neglected  their 
duties. 

The  County  Council  should  also  have  the  power  of 
setting  Torrens'  Act  in  operation,  independently  of  the 
local  authority,  in  whose  area  the  houses  are  situated. 

Mr.  Feed  Scott  explained  the  housing  of  the  pro- 
vincial poor,  speaking  from  personal  experience  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford,  in  a  paper  which  will  be  published 
in  the  Sanitabt  Record  of  June  16. 

The  papers  led  to  some  Interesting  and  instructive  dis- 
cussion ;  and  then  sub-conunittees  were  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  various  phases  of  the  question,  and  report  to  a 
future  meeting  of  the  Conference.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  meeting  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  took  Professor 
Stuart's  place. 


VENTILATION. 
On  March  27,  a  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dundee 
Institute  of  Architecture,  Science,  and  Art  was  delivered 
in  the  Y.M.O.A.   Hall  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Bdcilin,  Glasgow, 
on  the  subject  of 

**  Ventilation.  " 
Mr.  BccHAN  remarked  at  the  outset  that  real  ventilatioo 
meant  not  merely  the  motion  of  the  air,  but  its  renewal 
Proceeding,  he  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  proper  air  currents 
in  all  buildings,  and  in  a  very  interesting  manner  explained 
the  injurious  effect  of  vitiated  air  on  both  man  and  beast, 
and  how  in  many  cases  it  caused  disease,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  cleanliness  and  fresh  air  favoured  health  and 
long  life.  The  normal  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  at- 
mosphere was  four  parts  in  10,000.     In  occupied  rooms  it 
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might  soon  rise  to  seven  or  eight  pai'ts  in  the  10,000 
unless  they  urere  veil  ventilated.  In  this  condition  the 
air  to  a  person  entering  the  room  from  tho  fresh  air  felt . 
musty  and  disagreeable.  In  a  crowded  and  ill- ventilated 
ball-room,  after  the  air  had  become  vitiated  by  carbonic 
acid  gas,  a  feeling  of  enervation  ensued,  which  was  not 
favourable  to  the  physical  work  involved,  and  all  rooms 
where  dancing  was  carried  on  should  be  well  ventilated, 
and  especially  if  these  were  lighted  by  gas.  Pure  car- 
bonic acid  to  a  much  laiiger  extent  than  10  or  20  parts  in 
the  10,000  might  exist  in  the  air  without  being  offensive. 
Dr.  John  S.  Billings  said  that  even  as  much  as  15  parts 
in  the  1,000  might  exist,  as  in  establishments  where 
sparkling  mineral  waters  were  bottled,  or  where  soda 
fountains  were  charged,  or  in  vaults  where  champagne 
was  bottled,  in  certain  rooms  in  breweries,  or  in  some 
celebrated  baths  and  health  resorts.  Those  cases,  how- 
ever, were  very  exceptional.  An  occupied  enclosure 
which  might  show  good  air  in  daylight  might  soon  after 
darkness  came  on,  if  still  occupied,  and  if  lighted  by  gas, 
possess  a  vitiated  atmosphere  unless  sufficient  provision 
existed  for  carrying  off  the  extra  amount  of  air  vitiated 
by  the  gas.  A  Idgh  standard  of  purity  in  the  air  we 
breathe  should  therefore  be  aimed  at  at  all  times,  and 
especially  in  the  sick  and  convalescent  rooms.  It  was 
the  exception  to  find  bed-rooms  with  provision  for  carry- 
ing off  the  vitiated  air  at  the  ceiling.  This  was  very 
short-sighted  policy,  seeing  that  people  spent  so  much  of 
their  time  in  them.  A  person  to  be  kept  in  full  health 
required  2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour — some  doctors 
said  3,000  cubic  feet.  Now,  as  the  cubic  capacity  of 
many  bed-rooms  was  only  about  1,500  cubic  feet,  or  even 
less,  how  was  16,000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  to  be  supplied 
for  an  eight-hours  occupancy  if  there  was  no  provision 
for  ventilation  ?  When  they  sent  their  children  to  school 
they  should  show  their  love  for  them  by  insisting  that 
the  atmosphere  of  tne  school-room  should  be  pure  and 
comfortable,  and  men  should  have  sufficient  chivalry  for 
the  sake  of  their  wives  and  children,  as  well  as  common 
sense  for  their  own  protection  and  well-being,  to  see  that 
means  existed  for  keeping  the  air  of  their  houses  sweet 
and  healthy.  It  was  only  too  notorious  that  in  the  past 
all  this  had  been  too  much  neglected,  but  the  demands 
for  improved  sanitation  now  being  made  augured  well  for 
the  future.  Mr.  Buchan  then  described  various  systems 
of  ventilation  in  common  use,  and  pointed  out  their  mis- 
takes, particularly  as  in  the  case  of  M*£anneirs  ventilator, 
recommended  by  Brs.  Wallace  and  Parkes,  and  which 
admits  fresh  air  from  the  ceiling,  and  throws  it  upon  the 
people  seated  in  the  inside  of  a  building.  He  also 
described  various  systems  of  automatic  ventilation  suit- 
able for  houses,  churches,  and  schools.  Most  of  the 
schools  he  had  examined  had  very  inferior  provision  for 
ventilation.  In  fact  in  some  of  them  it  was  merely 
nominal,  and  a  disgrace  to  all  concerned,  the  children 
sometimes  turning  sick,  a  teacher  said,  owing  to  the 
close  and  vitiated  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  school- 
room. Continuing,  he  dealt  with  mechanical  ventilation, 
pointing  out  the  difference  between  the  extraction  and 
propulsion  systems,  and  remarking  that  unless  these 
were  carried  out  in  a  proper  manner  they  would  be 
failures,  as  the  automatic  had  so  often  been. 


NOTES    FROM   THE   NORTH. 

(From  our  ovm  Correspondent.) 

The  drainage  and  sanitary  arrangements  at  the  Ingham 
Infirmary,  South  Shields,  have  been  thoroughly  over- 
hauled, the  drains  being  completely  relaid  on  an  improved 
plan,  and  will  doubtless  now  afford  complete  satisfaction 
to  all  connected  with  that  useful  institution. 

An  effort  is  again  being  made  in  Gateshead  to  open  the 
playgrounds  attached  to  the  Board  schools  for  the  use  of 
the  children  after  school  hours. 

Considerable  alarm  was  shown  recently  at  Newcastle 
from  the  fact  that  the  fountain  at  Spital  Tongues,  in  rear 
of  the  barracks,  was  found  to  be  sadly  polluted  with 


sewage  matter  and  not  fit  for  use.  By  the  energetic  efforts 
of  Mr.  Laws,  the  city  engineer,  the  evil  has  now  been 
remedied,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  residents. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  lavatories  for  ladies  in  different 
parts  of  Newcastle. 


NOTES  IN  THE   SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

An  unfortunate  dispute  recently  occurred  at  Plymouth  in 
reference  to  tl^e  case  of  a  .seaman,  named  Alexander 
Alfred,  suffering  from  small-pox,  who  was  sent  by  the 
borough  medical  officer  to  the  hospital  ship  Pique.  The 
port  sanitary  authorities  objected  to  receiving  Alfred  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  only  undertaken  to  receive 
small-pox  cases  in  the  event  of  the  shore  infirmary  being 
full.  The  medical  officer,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed 
that  there  was  an  arrangement  in  existence  between  the 
urban  and  port  sanitary  authorities  providing  for  the 
removal  of  such  a  case  under  the  circumstances.  With- 
out venturing  any  opinion  as  to  which  side  is  in  the  right, 
it^  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  a  clear  imderstanding 
will  now  be  arrived  at  between  the  two  authorities,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  semblance  of  conflict  in  future. 

According  to  Dr.  Rowse,  the  medical  officer,  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  Appledore  is  radically  bad.  The  death- 
rate  last  quarter  was  30  to  32  per  1,000,  but  still  the 
members  of  the  Northam  Local  Board,  in  whose  district 
Appledore  is  included,  seem  little  disposed  to  shake  off 
their  lethargy  and  adopt  heroic  remedial  measures.  At 
a  meeting  on  Wednesday,  April  23,  the  whole  matter  was 
deferred  until  the  next  meeting.  It  would  be  well,  per- 
haps, if  the  Local  Government  Board  were  to  despatch 
an  inspector  to  Appledore  to  assist  the  medical  officer  in 
arousing  the  authorities  to  a  sense  of  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

Steps  are  being  taken  at  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire,  with 
the  view  of  purifying  the  water  supply,  and  a  report  on 
the  subject  will  shortly  engage  the  attention  of  the  local 
board,  which  has  also  taken  measures  to  improve  the 
housing  of  the  labouring-classes  by  condemning  two> 
insanitary  cottages,  and  encouraging  the  Cottage  Building 
Company  in  their  local  operations. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  has  been  held  at 
Portsmouth  to  consider  an  application  by  the  local  autho 
rity  to  borrow  £1,200  for  tho  purpose  of  building  a  new 
wing  to  the  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  at  Milton.  It 
was  explained  that  the  extension  proposed  would  provide 
two  new  wards,  each  having  six  beds,  and  the  extra  ac- 
commodation was  required  at  once.  The  health  of  the 
town  has  been  largely  improved  since  the  establishment 
of  the  hospital. 

The  insanitary  condition  of  the  city  of  Chichester  haa 
at  length  induced  the  Corporation  to  decide  in  favour  of 
the  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  main  drainage.  Various 
officials  from  the  Local  Government  Board  have  visited 
Chichester  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  they  have  been  unanimous  in  recommending 
that  the  city  should  be  drained.  A  good  deal  of  opposi- 
tion has  naturally  been  manifested  towards  this  drastic 
remedy,  more  particularly  by  large  owners  of  property, 
and  it  has  been  only  by  active  work  among  the  ratepayera 
and  by  adducing  conclusive  proofs  of  the  evil  of  the 
existing  system  that  the  drainago  party,  headed  by 
Alderman  Smith,  the  ex-Mayor,  has  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  majority  of  the  councillors.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  City  Corporation,  a  resolution  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  two  appointing  a  special  committee  with 
instructions  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  main  drainage  for 
the  city  to  be  submitted  to  the  council,  the  committee  to 
have  power  to  call  in  any  such  professional  assistance 
as  they  may  deem  necessary.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  a  drainage  scheme  will  involve 
an  outlay  of  between  £15,000  and  £20,000,  but  as  the- 
step  is,  in  the  opinion  of  local  medical  men,  and  of  all 
who  are  in  a  position  to  form  an  unbiassed  opinion, 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  public  safety,. 
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the  ratepayers  will  hardly   venture  to  complain  of  the 
expense. 

The  governors  of  Blundeirs  School,  Tiverton,  have 
decided  to  erect  a  sanatoriam  at  a  cost  of  £1,646,  for  the 
isolation  of  patients  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  infec- 
tious disease  among  the  800  persons  who  reside  at  the 
establishment.  This  is  a  step  which  other  large  schools 
might  advantageously  imitate. 


SANITARY    MATTERS    IN    SCOTLAND. 

The  Examiners  of  the  Sanitary  Association  of  Scotland 
met  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edin- 
burgh, on  April  28.  There  were  26  candi- 
of^SitOT^'^  dates,  of  whom  the  following  17  passed,  and 
inspect^.  ^®re  granted  certificates,  viz. :  —  William 
Walker,  sanitary  inspector,  Glasgow;  Miles 
Mclnnes,  Dumfries ;  William  Eraser,  sanitary  inspector, 
Glasgow;  William  Miller,  sanitary  inspector,  Glasgow; 
Robert  Young,  plumber.  Duns ;  James  Murray,  builder, 
Dunvon;  James  Ferguson,  teacher,  Balbeggie;  William 
Reid,  sanitary  inspector,  Aberdeen ;  John  Graham,  sani- 
tary inspector,  Aberdeen  ;  John  Sim,  inspector  of  works, 
Ghisgow ;  James  Salmon,  sanitary  inspector,  Glasgow ; 
Henry  Watt,  sanitary  inspector,  Glasgow  ;  William  Thaw, 
fianitary  inspector,  Glasgow;  Robert  Knight,  jun.,  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  Dmifermline ;  Charles  0.  Drysdale,  engi- 
neer's clerk,  Cathcart ;  William  Campbell,  surveyor  and 
sanitary  inspector,  Oban;  Neil  Gillies,  architect,  Loch- 
gilphead. The  questions  set  and  answers  will  be  found 
on  page  668. 

The  next  examination  will   be  held   at  Aberdeen  in 
October. 

The  medical  officer  of  Glasgow  has  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  two  recent  occurrences  in  tho  experience  of  the 
Sanitary  Department  to  make  some  remarks 
SSouB^'  on  the  "  Errors  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Infectious 
disease.  Disease."    Both  occurrences  which  he  relates 

showed  that  two  families  suffering  from 
typhus  fever  had  been  certified  by  medical  practitioners 
AS  suffering  from  <<  enteric  fever,"  **  fever,"  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs.  In  the  one  instance  there  had  been 
caused  21  cases  of  typhus  and  3  deaths,  and  in  the  other 
7  cases  of  typhus.  During  the  six  months  ending  De- 
<>ember  81,  1889,  there  were  1,680  persons  admitted  to 
the  wards  of  Belvidere  Hospital.  Of  these,  67  were 
nursing  mothers,  and  14  were  staff  patients  (non-infec- 
tious);  deducting  these  there  were  1,499  cases  sent  in  as 
infectious.  An  analysis  of  these  latter  shows  the  follow- 
ing ratio  of  errors  made  by  the  medical  profession : — 


Diagnosed  as 
Scarlet  Fever     - 

No.  of 
Cases. 
-     608 

No.  of 

Errors. 

16 

No.  not  any 

Infections 

Disease. 

6 

Measles       - 

-     886 

3 

2 

Whooping-cough 
Enteric  Fever     - 

-  162 

-  248 

4 
42 

4 

88 

Typhus 

-       36 

16 

8 

Diphtheria  - 
Erysipelas  - 
Puerperal  Fever- 
German  Measles- 

-  88 

-  64 

8 
8 

9 
2 
3 
3 

4 
2 
8 
2 

Fever- 

-      68 

14 

14 

Various 

8 

8 

3 

1,499 


114 


85 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  the  total  number  of  cases 
•sent  in,  certified  as  suffering  from  infectious  disease,  114, 
or  7  "6  per  cent.,  did  not  suffer  from  the  disease  which  was 
supposed  by  the  certifying  medical  practitioner,  and,  like- 
wise, that  of  the  114  no  fewer  than  86,  or  6*7  per  cent.,  of 
the  total  cases  had  no  infectious  disease  at  all,  and  should 
not  have  been  sent  to  the  hospital  at  all.  Of  persons 
sent  in  as  suffering  from**  enteric  fever,**  17  per  cent,  were 
not  so  suffering,  and  nearly  all  of  these  had  no  infectious 
dieease  whatever.  Of  cases  of  <*  diphtheria,"  nearly  24  per 
cent,  had  not  diphtheria,  and  nearly  half  of  those  had  no 
.infectiouB  disease.  Of  cases  cautiously  sent  in  as  **  fever," 


24  per  cent,  had  no  infectious  disease  whatever.  "Of 
cases  in  which  the  practitioner  ventured  to  condescend 
upon  *  typhus,*  he  was  wrong  in  fully  44  per  cent.,  and  in 
half  of  that  proportion  the  case  was  not  a  case  for  hospital 
at  all."  Of  the  42  cases  erroneously  designated  enteric 
fever,  14  had  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  6  had  simple 
diarrhoBa,  4  had  disease,  6  had  various  chronic  diseases, 
and  4  had  typhus  fever,  leaving  a  balance  of  10  which 
were  absolutely  non-febrile.  Of  the  16  cases  erroneonsly 
designated  typhus  fever,  8  had  pneumonia,  1  had  puer- 
peral hemorrhagia,  1  suffered  from  alcoholism,  while  3 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  obvious  disease,  and  8 
had  enteric  fe^er.  Where  diphtheria  was  wrongly  diag- 
nosed,  the  disease  in  half  the  cases  proved  to  be  scarlet 
fever,  and  in  the  other  half  some  form  of  simple  inflam- 
mation in  the  throat. 

These  facts  show  that  the  mistakes  by  medical  prac- 
titioners are  by  far  too  numerous,  whilst  making  ample 
allowance  for  a  certain  proportion  of  errors,  which,  Dr. 
Russell  says,  is  inevitable;  but  he  states  at  the  same 
time  that  to  certify  a  person  having  *•  fever  "  or  a  febrile 
disease  when  the  temperature  is  normal,  and  overlooking 
an  obvious  local  disease,  such  as  pleurisy  or  a  pneumonia, 
which  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fever  present,  cannot 
be  excused.  For  other  errors,  he  says,  the  only  remedy 
is  the  training  of  the  eye  by  the  hospital  bed-side,  and  the 
observation  ti^ere  of  the  mistakes  of  others,  for  there  is  as 
much  to  be  learned  in  Belvidere  from  the  cases  which 
ought  not  to  be  there  as  from  those  which  ought.  The 
ample  facilities  at  Belvidere  now  for  the  study  of  infec- 
tious disease  leave  little  excuse  for  wrong  diagnosis  by 
practitioners. 

♦ 

ILLUSTRATED  SANITARY  PATENTS. 


6,949.    (1889.)    Impbovembnts  in    Flushing  Appi- 

SATIIS     FOR     WaTER-CLOSBTS     AND      THE     LIKE.         JOHS 

Mlddlbhurst,  9a,  Douro  Place,  Edge  Lane,  West  Derby. 
Liverpool.     [8d.] 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  dispense  with  the 
ordinary  syphon  or  valve  and  ball-tap,  and  to  substitnt^ 
a  movable  flushing  tank  that  is  so  constructed  as  to  first 
give  a  full  flush  of  water,  and  afterwards  a  lesser  flnsb 
for  sealing  the  basin  or  pan 


The  figure  shows  a  section  of  the  apparatus  in  iU 
normal  or  filled  condition.  When  the  flush  is  requirea, 
the  tank  is  released  by  a  lever  N,  and  then  over-turns,  sc 
that  the  outlet  D  comes  opposite  an  opening  E,  in  a 
trough  E,  and  after  the  great  body  of  water  has  escaped 
a  small  quantity  is  still  retained  in  the  narrow  chamber 
B  by  the  stop  B^,  in  which  is  a  small  hole  Ba,  throngb 
which  the  small  quantity  of  water  slowly  trickles,  thii 
constituting  the  after-flush.  After  this  latter  has  escaped 
the  tank  again  by  gravity  recovers  its  normal  position, 
and  in  doing  so  raises  the  lever  L,  which  opens  the  water 
supply.  When  the  tank  A  is  again  full,  it  falls  forward 
a  slight  distance,  which  is  regulated  by  a  stop  cast  on  it 
coming  in  contact  with  the  lever  N  ;  this  causes  the  lever 
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L  to  fall  suiHciently  to  close  the  water  supply,  and  so 
prevent  waste. 

C^  is  a  waste  pipe,  and  overflow  water  escapes  through 
it  to  the  trough  £,  and  thence  through  the  outlet  J. 

This  apparatus}  may  be  adapted  to  automatic  flushing 
for  urinals  and  the  like. 

For  more  full  and  detailed  description  of  this  invention 
and  its  modifications  and  applications,  we  refer  the  read<^r 
to  the  above-quoted  specification. 

Claim, — The  tipping  tank  and  parts  thereof  as  de- 
cribed  in  the  specification  quoted. 

7,289.  C1889.)  Impsovbmbnts  in  Water-closbts. 
Burton  Richard  Phillipson  ,  10,  Lower  Baggot  Street, 
Dublin.     [6d.] 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  description  of 
^^  ater-closet  which  is  also  suitable  for  use  as  a  slop-sink. 
It  is  provided  with  two  water-sealed  traps,  having  an  air 
space  between  them,  which  is  provided  with  a  ventilation 
pipe  carried  to  the  open  air. 

On  the  course  of  the  said  ventilation  pipe  a  valve 
chamber  is  fixed,  and  in  the  valve  chamber  a  valve  is 
placed  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  remains 
open  and  permits  free  transit  of  air  from  the  space  be- 
tween the  water  seals  to  the  open.  From  the  pull  or 
lever  which  operates  the  water  supply,  an  attachment  is 
connected  which  closes  the  valve 


project  the  ashes  or  disinfectant  on  to  the  contents  of  the 
pail  in  a  spray  or  thin  layer. 


The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  when  wat^r  is 
sent  into  the  basin  from  tne  cistern,  sjrphonage  takes 
place,  and  the  basin  is  discharged,  but  when  water  is  sent 
into  the  basin  by  other  means,  as,  for  instance,  from  the 
emptying  of  a  pail,  no  syphonage  takes  place,  because  the 
open  valve  admitting  air  prevents  syphon  action.  This 
arrangement  permits  the  use  and  discharge  of  a  basin, 
which  holds  a  considerable  depth  of  water;  it  also  gives 
great  security  against  the  entry  of  sewer  gas  through  the 
basin  by  reason  of  the  double  seal  and  ventilation  pipe 
between  them. 

In  addition  to  the  above  described  contrivance,  the 
valve  may  be  actuated  by  suitable  attachment  to  the 
closet  seat ;  this  effects  automatic  flushing,  and  by  means 
of  spring  hinges,  weights,  or  other  suitable  mechanism, 
the  seat  is  kept  in  a  vertical  position  when  not  pressed 
down  for  use,  so  that  the  apparatus  is  adapted  for  use  as 
a  slop  sink. 

Claim, — The  apparatus,  with  the  various  parts  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  the  above-quoted  specifica- 
tion. 

7,537.  (1889.)  Imfboybmbnts  in  Dry  Earth- 
Olosbts.  William  Conorbve,  and  Richard  Browns- 
word,  34  and  86,  Lower  Hillgate,  Stockport.     [6d.] 

This  invention  relates  to  dry  earth-closets,  and  has 
for  its  object  the  more  ready  and  uniform  distribution  of 
ashes  or  disinfectant  on  to  the  excrement  than  has 
heretofore  been  the  case. 

It  consists  in  the  use  of  a  loaded  valve  inside  a  suit- 
able hopper,  to  which  is  attached  a  conduit.  Such  valve 
is  opened  or  raised  by  either  a  pull  or  seat  action.  And 
in  forming  the  lower  extremity  of  the  conduit  with  a 
spreader  situated  underneath  the  closet  seat  so  as  to 


The  figure  shows  a  sectional  side  view  of  the  invention 
applied  to  a  dry  earth-closet  with  pail. 

The  hopper,  or  vessel  which  contains  the  ashes  or  dis- 
infectant can  be  of  any  convenient  shape,  and  may  be 
fixed  inside  the  closet  to  the  back  thereof  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  or  outside  the  closet  were  desirable  at  a  level 
above  the  seat  of  the  closet. 

The  loaded  valve  is  employed  to  slide  in  a  tube  or 
casing  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  hopper,  and  is  formed 
with  a  conical  face,  the  upper  extremity  of  the  conduit 
or  the  narrow  part  or  outlet  of  the  hopper  forming  its 
sealing,  there  being  an  open  space  left  between  the 
latter  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tube  or  casing  so 
as  to  allow  the  ashes  or  disinfectant  to  enter  the  conduit 
on  the  valve  being  raised. 

The  loaded  valve  is  suitably  connected  to  one  end  of  a 
rocking  lever,  preferably  by  means  of  a  rod  and  chain 
link,  the  other  end  havin^r  a  chain  provided  with  a  handle 
attached,  by  means  of  which  the  valve  can  be  raised.  Or 
the  respective  end  of  the  lever  by  suitable  connections 
may  be  caused  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  closet  seat,  or 
otherwise,  as  shown  in  dotted  lines,  as  may  be  found  most 
convenient. 

Claim. — The  loaded  valve  controlled  as  described,  and 
in  combination  with  the  conduit  with  spreader. 

19,809.  (1889.)  A  Nbw  MsTdOD  op  Producing 
AND  Liberating  Abrial  or  Qaseous  Disinfectants. 
Gerald  Tattbrsall  Moodt,  148,  Wood  Vale,  Honor 
Oak,  London,  S.E.,  and  Frederick  William  Strbat- 
fbild,  Technical  College,  Finsbury,  London.     [4d.] 

This  invention  consists  in  tho  novel  mode  of  production 
of  the  free  haloids  for  disinfecting  inhalation  and  similar 
purposes  by  burning  any  desired  quantity  of  haloid  com- 
pounds dissolved  in  convenient  media,  as  paraffin  wax, 
oils,  fats,  and  other  combustible  substances  in  the  form 
of  candles,  tapers,  night-lights,  matches,  pastiles,  or  in 
lamps. 

The  stability  of  the  compounds  employed  is  such  that 
the  candles,  tapers,  Lq.  ,  can  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  without  deterioration,  and  the  amount  of  halogen 
evolved  can  be  regulated  with  great  exactness  by  dis- 
solving known  weights  of  the  halogen  compounds,  and 
by  burning  the  candles,  tapers,  &c.,  for  a  definite  time. 

On  burning  the  candle,  taper,  &c.,  containing  the 
halogen  compound,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
halogen  is  liberated  in  the  free  state. 

Claim, — The  mode  of  production  of  free  haloids  in  any 
required  quantity  by  burning  haloid  compounds  dissolved 
in  some  combustible  medium. 

19,940.  (1889.)  Improvements  in  Water  Filters. 
James  Dixon,  21,  York  Place,  Leeds.     [6d.] 

The   filter  which   is  the  subject  of  this  invention  is 
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simple,  cheap,  and  efficient.  It  can  be  placed  upon  any 
faacet,  requires  no  refilling,  and  does  not  get  out  of 
order.     The  figure  shows  an  internal  yiew  of  the  filter. 


The  case  or  shell  A  of  the  filter  may  be  made  of  brass 
or  other  suitable  metal,  and  nickel-plated  inside  and 
outside  to  prevent  rust  or  corrosion ;  or  the  shell  may  be 
made  of  glass.  The  covers,  or  ends  B  and  G,  are  con- 
structed alike,  and  preferably  screwed  on  to  the  case, 
thus  dispensing  with  soldering  or  other  complicated 
parts.  The  interior  is  filled  with  ground  quartz  D, 
which,  not  being  absorbent,  will  not  become  foul  if  pro- 
perly attended  to,  and  it  is  also  practically  indestruc- 
lible. 

In  the  centre  of  the  shell  is  employed  a  distributing 
disc  E,  which  serves  to  spread  the  water  to  all  parts  of 
the  filter.  This  disc  is  provided  with  arms  F,  which 
rest  upon  the  metal  rings  G,  such  rings  supporting  wire 
screens  or  strainers  H,  provided  at  each  end  of  the  shell 
or  case  against  the  inward  pressure  of  the  water. 

The  filter  can  be  reversed  at  pleasure  for  cleansing 
purposes,  and  the  disc  E,  by  throwing  the  water  into  all 
parts  with  considerable  force,  drives  out  all  sediment 
deposited  therein. 

Claim. — The  filter  as  described  complete. 

2,238.  (1890.)  An  Improvement  in  the  Means  and 
Propoetions  of  Materials  used  for  the  Deodoriza- 
TioN,  Evaporation,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  De- 
composition OF  Human  Excrement,  and  its  Trans- 
formation   INTO    A    NEARLY  INODOROUS  AND   VALUABLE 

Fertilizer.  Charles  Wesley  Doughty,  Central  Hotel, 
722,  Broad  Street,  Augusta,  U.S.A.     r4d.] 

The  material  consists  of  calcareous  marl,  well  dried 
and  finely  pulverized,  and  the  means  employed  are  or- 
dinary privy  boxes  in  closets,  preferably  provided  with 
the  means  commonly  used  to  produce  circulation  of  air 
therein. 

The  marl  is  dried  by  artificial  heat,  and  then  ground 
about  as  fine  as  fiour. 

To  properly  use  it,  about  50  lbs.  of  the  dried  and  pul- 
verized marl  is  placed  in  an  empty  privy  receptacle,  and 
the  latter  is  ready  for  use.  The  urine  dropped  upon  it  is 
absorbed,  and  the  liquid  in  the  solids  is  mostly  abstracted 
by  absorption  from  the  dried  marl  underneath  it  and  the 
dry  air  over  it,  and  a  few  ounces  of  the  powdered  marl 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  dropped  upon  the  deposits. 

The  pulverized  dried  marl  has  the  property  of  com- 
bining with  and  fixing  putrescible  matter,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  and  preventing  putrefactive  decom- 
position. By  this  chemical  action  and  evaporating  process 
the  fsBcal  deposit  becomes  dried  a^bout  as  fast  as  deposited 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  marl  becomes  charged  with  the 
concentrated  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  elements  of 
ten  times  its  weight  of  faecal  matter. 

To  instantaneously   deodorize  and  disinfect   the   com- 


posted privy  boxes  before  removal,  a  few  pounds  of  th« 
following  compound  are  dusted  over  its  contents :  artifi- 
cially dried  and  ground  calcareous  marl,  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  chloride  of  lime,  in  proper  proportions. 

For  urinals  and  closets,  the  marl  may  be  used  and 
dried  again  8  or  10  times  over,  and  thus  be  made  to 
contain  20  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  which  is  thus  richer 
than  Peruvian  guano. 

Claim. — The  material  prepared  and  used  in  the  manner 
described. 
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[jTAm  List  is  specially  compiled  for  the  Sanitary  Record 
by  Messrs.  Rayner  if  Cassell,  Patent  Agents^  37, 
Chancery  Lane,  Holbom,  from  whom  all  further 
information  relating  to  Patents  maif  he  had  on  appli- 
cation, gratuitously, '\ 

April  2.— No.  5,113.  Jacob  Stilldto,  45,  SouthamptoB 
Buildings,  London.  Improvements  relating  to  a  method  of  de- 
stroying microscopic  '^organisms,  for  disinfecting,  and  other 
panoses,  and  to  substances  used  therefore. 

No.  5,131.  John  Siiro  k  Jakks  Ksllt,  o,  Westland  Bov, 
Dublin.    Improvements  in  flushing  apparatus  for  water-eloaeta. 

No.  5,151.  Edmund  Edwards,  ^5,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London.  An  improved  paper  shield  to  cover  closet  eeatd. 
(OustaT  Wolff,  Qermanj.) 

No.  5,161.  Jamss  Gillsspik,  96,  Buchanan  Street,  QIm^w. 
Improvements  in  and  connected  with  water-closets. 

April  3.— No.  ^,181.  Fbedk.  Chas.  Ltndk,  %$,  Cross  Street, 
Manchester.  An  improved  coping  and  dish  for  gulley  and  othe 
traps. 

No.  5,184.  Wm.  Ht.  Wisk,  Cobden  Buildings,  Corporatioo 
Street,  Birmingham.    Improvements  in  dust  pans. 

April  6.— No.  5,264.  Wm.  Butchxr,  Spencer  Place,  Black- 
heatn,  Kent.  An  improved  sanitary  closet  or  privy.  (Joseph 
Hargreaves,  Australia.) 

April  8.— No.  5,294.  Bettbkn  Bailkt,  ii,  Handford  Street, 
Derby.    The  sanitary  protective  enclosure  of  human  remains. 

April  9.— No.  5,405.  Jamks  Bobbins,  53,  Chancery  Lsae, 
London.    Improvements  in  water  and  other  pipee  and  cooduits. 

No.  5,419.  Jules  Ouxllaume,  151,  Strand,  London.  ImproTe- 
ments  in  the  treatment  of  organic  matters. 

April  10.— No.  5,446.  James  Allbn  Cbocksb,  53,  Chancer? 
Lane,  London.    Improvements  in  filtering  machines. 


April  11.— No.   5,495 
House,  6,  Eastcheap,  London, 


Chas.   Ed.   Gittins,   St.    George's 

,    , ..  n.    Improvements  in  filters. 

No.  5,507.  SiDNKT  Clark,  ii,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London.    An  improved  cinder-sifter  for  domestic  purposes. 

April  12.— No.  5,588.  BiCHABD  Chanvbbt  k  William  Hbxkt 
Pktebs,  59,  Chancery  Lone,  London.  Lmprovements  in  irut« 
water  preventers. 

April  14.— No.  $,6ao.  John  Bowdxn  k  Sam.  Hbbs,  i'^ 
Fulham  Place,  Paddmgton.  Improvements  in  the  manaftctnre 
of  soap  for  washing  purposes. 

April  19.— No.  5,917.  Susan  Ajubblla  Mackdb,  37,  Chancerr 
Lane.    Improvements  in  washing-machines 


April  21.— No.  6,006.  Edward  Sullitob,  Earl's  Colne,Cogge«- 
haUBoad,  Halstead,  Essex.  Improvements  in  washing-nMchioee- 

April  22.— No.  6.073.  Ernst  Storch,  89,  Chancery  Lane. 
London.    An  improved  slide  or  sluice  valve. 

April  24.— No.  6,335.  Tom  Strert,  393,  Kilbnm  Lane,  West 
Kilbum,  London.  An  invention  for  the  purpose  of  fluihiuf 
sewers  and  drains,  and  to  be  known  as  an  "  automatic  simplex 
syphon." 

No.  6,353.  James  Lonoshaw,  6,  Bank  Street,  Manchester. 
Improvements  in  apparatus  for  tiltering  or  purifying  wat«r, 
sewage,  or  other  liquios. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED.-1889. 
6,949.  MiDDLBHURST.    Water-closcts,  ^.    8d. 
7,089.  Millar.    Drains.    6d. 

7.537*  CoNOREVE  k  Brownswood.    Dry  earth-closets.  6d. 
8,537.  Black  &  Bbnnoldson.    Disinfectants.    4d. 
19,657.  Davies.    Flushing  apparatus.    8d. 
6,693.  Martindalb.    Ventilating  cowls,  Ac. 

uiyiLiz.t;u  uy  "v^j  >w>' v_y  ; 


"ogle 


6,994*  Habyst.    Clarifjring  8ew»ge.    6d. 
X5»496-  Batlm.    Sanitary  pipea.    6d. 
9,103.  Mkhkies.    YentUatiog.    8cL 

1890. 
479.  Masshall.    Sewer  inverts.    6d. 
648.  KsieHT.    Filters.    6d. 

The  above  Specifications  may  be  had  from  Messrs. 
Rayner  A  Cassell,  Patent  Agents,  87,  Chancery  Lane,  at 
the  prices  quoted. 

♦ 

NEW   INVENTIONS. 


A  NEW  APPARATUS  FOR  THE  ABATEMENT  OF 
SMOKE. 

Mb.  Jameb  Rixon,  bleacher  of  Bury  Ground,  Bury,  has 
iuTented  an  appliance  for  smoke  abatement,  for  which  he 
claims  the  advantages  of  moderate  price,  easy  adaptation  to 
furnaces,  and  effectiveness,  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried. 
Unlike  the  mechanical  stokers  there  is  no  machinery 
required  to  keep  i^  working,  and  no  mechanism  to  get  out 
of  order.  The  appliance  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  it  has  not  been  thought  of  before.  A 
two-inch  pipe  is  placed  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the 
boiler.  It  passes  through  the  boiler  and  the  steam  above 
the  water  level,  and  projects  from  the  back  where  there 
is  a  bell-shaped  attachment  similar  to  that  on  wind  musi- 
cal instruments.  This  bell-like  contrivance  however  is 
of  no  advantage,  and  is  only  placed  in  position  to  give  a 
finish  to  the  pipe.  There  is  one  pipe  for  each  flue,  and 
its  object  is  to  supply  hot  air  to  the  furnaces.  The  pipe 
is  brought  in  front  of  the  boiler  and  enters  the  furnace 
just  above  the  jamb  of  the  furnace  door.  At  a  point 
above  where  the  pipe  enters  the  furnace  a  small  steam 
injector  is  introduced  into  the  air  pipe,  which  has  the 
effect  of  throwing  the  air  on  to  the  flames.  The  pipe 
terminates  about  two  inches  inside  and  at  the  top  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  end  is  furnished  with  a  peculiarly  shaped 
nozzle  having  a  curved  lip  to  it.  The  effect  of  this 
simple  contrivance  is  that  the  air  passing  from  the  back 
to  the  front  of  the  boiler  is  thrown  by  the  steam  on  to 
the  coals  in  a  strong  current  at  the  front  of  the  furnace, 
causing  complete  combustion  of  the  fuel ;  the  nozzle  is  so 
shaped  as  to  give  the  current  a  rotary  motion,  causing  the 
flames  to  envelope  the  boiler  on  all  sides.  By  this  means 
the  consumption  of  coal  is  saved  by  about  25  per  cent. ,  and 
not  only  that,  but  a  lower  quality  of  coal  can  also  be 
used.  Mr.  Rixon  has  the  appliance  attached  to  his  own 
boiler,  and  although  be  is  anything  but  favourably  con- 
ditioned with  respect  to  the  flue  of  his  works  and  the 
chimney,  as  another  factory  also  uses  the  chimney,  a 
great  difference  was  to  be  seen  with  regard  to  the  emis- 
sion of  smoke  when  the  apparatus  was  working  and 
when  not.  The  flue  itself  forms  a  half  circle ;  when  the 
apparatus  is  shut  off  there  appears  to  be  no  draught  in 
the  furnace,  while  as  soon  as  it  is  put  into  operation  the 
fire  bums  round  the  flue  as  brightly  and  as  merrily  as 
possible.  A  laige  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in 
smoke  abatement  and  connected  with  the  manufactories 
of  the  district  have  seen  the  appliance,  and  all  have 
expressed  their  admiration  at  its  simplicity  and  effective- 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  SEWER  VENTILATION. 
SucGBBSFUL  as  havc  been  the  works  of  sanitary  engineers 
in  most  respects,  it  must  be  admitted  that  *they  have 
hitherto  failed  to  solve  the  apparently  difficult  problem  of 
sewer  ventilation,  and  untold  numbers  of  sewer  gratings 
constantly  emitting  offensive  and  dangerous  vapours  into 
the  roads  of  every  sewered  town  and  village  under  the 
breathing  organs  of  the  population  unpleasantly  proclaim 
the  fact ;  it  is  therefore  univerpally  felt  that  the  subject 
is  one  demanding  the  earnest  attention  of  sanitary  autho- 
rities and  their  responsible  officers. 

A  very  important  and  interesting  experiment  in  sewer 
ventilation  is  now  being  made '  by  the  Portsmouth  Cor- 


S oration  on  one  of  the  main  sewers  of  the  borough,  under 
r.  Murch,  the  Borough  Engineer.  The  Drainage  Com- 
mittee ordered  the  experiment  to  be  made  some  months 
ago,  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Boulnois,  President  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers,  the 
late  Borough  Engineer  of  Portsmouth,  who,  we  under- 
stand, holds  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  invention ;  but, 
owing  to  his  appointment  as  City  Engineer  of  Liverpool, 
he  has  been  obliged  to  leave  the  investigation  and  reports 
upon  the  system,  as  far  as  Portsmouth  is  concerned,  to 
be  made  by  his  successor.  The  section  of  main  sewer 
chosen  for  the  experiment,  and  which  borders  on  the 
Canoe  Lake  at  Southsea,  was  selected  by  Mr.  Boul- 
nois as  being  in  need  of  ventilation,  and  therefore  as 
imposing  a  severe  test  upon  the  invention,  the  object  of 
whLoh  is  not  only  to  ventilate  the  sewers,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  to  obviate  the  nuisance  and  danger  to  the 
public  health  which  arises  from  the  foul  emanations 
escaping  from  the  sewer  gratings  in  the  roads.  Although 
all  sewered  towns  suffer  alike,  the  importance  of  the 
question  as  affecting  the  prosperity  of  a  watering-place 
like  Southsea  cannot  be  over-estimated,  especially  as  the 
low-level  main  sewer  of  this  borough  passes  all  along  the 
sea-front  from  Portsmouth  to  Eastney. 

Mr.  Archibald  Ford,  Assoc.  Mem.Inst.C.E.,  the  Con- 
sulting E^ngineer  to  the  Fareham  Union  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Wright,  Ventilating  Engineer  of 
Portsmouth,  are  the  joint  inventors  and  patentees  of  the 
arrangement  adopted ;  the  pith  of  which  consists  in  the 
provision  to  the  sewer  of  a  special  air-passage  which  is 
disjointed  at  intervals^  and  by  means  of  which  the  air 
currents  is  separated  from  the  sewage  flowing  along  the 
sewer ;  the  friction  of  the  water  on  the  air  current  being 
thus  obviated,  the  air  current  is  found  to  be  under  certain 
control  as  to  its  direction,  whatever  may  be  the  volume 
or  velocity  of  the  sewage  flow ;  and,  further,  the  power- 
fully disturbing  influence  to  systematic  sewer  ventilation 
which  Mr.  Santo  Crimp's  important  experiments  have 
shown  to  be  caused  by  the  varying  force  and  direction  of 
the  winds,  is  obviated,  as  the  only  connections  to  the 
outer  air  are  at  the  uptake  and  downtake  shafts,  which  are 
directly  connected  to  the  **  special  air-passage,''  and  not 
to  the  sewer ;  the  carefully-noted  records .  extending  over 
three  months  (which  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
exandning),  conclusively  show  that  the  only  effect  of  the 
wind,  whatever  the  direction,  was  that  as  its  force  in- 
creased the  ventilation  of  the  sewer  in  the  required 
direction  was  proportionately  greater.  Referring  to  our 
illustrations  of  the  system,  Fig.  1  shows  a  form  of  the 
«  special  air-passage  "  as  applicable  to  large  sewers,  and 
Fig  2  to  pipe  sewers. 

The  application  to  the  Portsmouth  main  sewer,  which 
is  4  feet  diameter  and  about  10  feet  below  the  surface,  is 
similar  to  Fig.  1 ;  the  system,  as  it  is  being  adopted  for 
the  complete  sewerage  of  a  new  building  estate  on  Ports- 
down  Hill,  Cosham,  Hants,  is,  with  the  *<  patent  venti- 
lating pipe,"  similar  to  Fig.  2  (the  pipes  being  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Candy  A  Co.,  of  Heathfield,  Newtown  Abbott, 
South  Devon,  and  made  of  the  silicious  stoneware  clay  of 
that  district). 

In  the  application  to  the  Portsmouth  main  sewer  the 
'*  special  air-passage"  is  formed  of  galvanized  steel  tubes, 
averaging  6^  inches  diameter  and  2  feet  6  inches  long, 
which  are  suspended  from  the  crown  of  the  sewer,  and 
secured  firmly  thereto  by  a  simple  arrangement  specially 
devised  by  the  patentees. 

The  air-passage  is  carried  along  the  top  of  the  sewer 
(just  clear  of  the  headway)  for  a  distance  of  100  yards, 
and  at  the  lowest  end  it  is  connected  to  a  *<  downtake 
shaft "  6  inches  in  diameter  (of  the  same  material  as  the 
tubes),  fitted  in  an  existing  manhole,  and  the  outer  air  con- 
nection with  this  shaft  is  from  the  pit  under  the  ordinary 
road  grating,  so  arranged  that  all  air  passing  down  through 
the  grating  must  pass  into  the  air-passage.  At  the  higher 
end  (which,  however,  is  only  slightly  higher)  the  air- 
passage  is  connected  by  a  9-inch  stoneware  pipe  to  a  dwarf 
brick  ventilating  shaft,  arranged  to  facilitate  the  taking 
of  records  this  shaft  standing  on  land  at  the  side  of  the 
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road  aboat  40  feet  laterally  from  the  line  of  sewer ;  the 
arraDgement  is,  in  fact,  similar  to  that  now  usually 
adopted  for  ventilating  house  drains,  viz.  a  length  of  pipe 


with  an  uptake  and  downtake  shaft,  but  in  this  system 
the  pipe  is  disjointed  at  intervals,  as  shown,  and  the  air 
current,  instead  of  relying  upon  the  comparatively  feeble 
motive  power  caused  by  the  difference  in  the  height  of  the 
uptake  and  downtake  shafts  only,  is  provided  for  by  the 
more  powerful  and  certain  action  of  a  small  jet  of  water, 
fitted  in  and  discharging  down  the  downtake  shaft,  the 
jet  obtaining  its  supply  under  pressure  from  the  adjoining 
water  main. 

Carefully-taken  records  show  that  with  a  jet  consum- 
ing only  23  gallons  of  water  an  hour  (as  recorded  by 
meter),  a  uniform  and  constant  down  current  of  air  is 
maintained  in  the  downtake  shaft  with  striking  unifor- 
mity, at  velocities  varying  with  the  pressure  in  the  water 
main  from  880  to  390  feet  a  minute  (as  recorded  bj 
Negretti  A  Zambra's  anemometer);  this  is  equivalent  to 
from  about  4,000  to  4,500 ^^j^^  fffk^i  fl^/^^ft'^P^  ^ 
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passed  regularly  and  coatinaonsly  into  the  air-passage, 
and  distributed  thereby  along  the  sewer  every  hour, 
diluting  the  sewer  air  and  forcing  it  in  calm  weather  in  its 
diluted  state,  at  a  rate  yarying  from  1,716  to  2,492  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  out  of  the  uptake  shaft,  which,  taking  into 
account  the  depths  of  the  sewage  (which  has  Taried  when 
the  experiments  were  taken  from  15  to  30  inches),  repre- 
sents approximately,  and  with  little  variation,  the  entire 
change  of  the  air  of  the  hundred  yard  of  sewer  once  in 
every  hour. 

The  records,  which  had  extended  over  the  period  since 
January  last,  covering  some  boisterous  days,  show  that 
the  best  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  most  windy 
weather,  and  that  on  no  single  occasion  has  the  direction 
or  force  of  the  wind,  or  other  atmospheric  conditions  in- 
'terfered  with  the  perfect  and  continuous  action  of  the 
system  of  ventilation;  an  automatic  ventilating  action, 
indeed,  appears  to  result  from  the  arrangement,  as,  except 
in  the  calmest  weather,  it  is  shown  that  the  system  acted 
-without  resort  to  the  water  jet.  The  consumption  of 
water  is,  however,  so  trifling  that  if  its  use,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  special  air-passage,  so  certainly  prevents 
the  escape  of  the  sewer  air  at  the  road  grating,  and  in- 
creases the  sewer  ventilation,  as  these  experiments  show, 
-we  imagine  that  sanitary  authorities  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  such  a  generally  available  and  cheap  means 
to  secure  such  important  results,  and  especially  as  the 
inventors  show  that  the  water  can  often  be  further 
utilized  for  flushing  the  sewers  by  collecting  it  in  auto- 
matic flushing  tanks,  which  tanks,  they  suggest,  can  be 
built  to  existing  sewers,  under  the  dirt  pit  of  the  road 
gratings,  without  disturbing  the  road  surface. 

Regarding  the  water  consumption,  the  results  at  Ports- 
jnouth  show  that  for  each  cubic  foot  of  water  consumed, 
1,246  cubic  feet  of  air  can  be  introduced  into  and  carried 
for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  air-passage,  but  in 
the  application  to  small  sewers  less  water  would,  we 
understand,  be  sufficient ;  and  even  possibly  more  striking 
and  economical  results  may  be  obtained.  These  impor- 
tant experiments  point  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the 
section  of  sewer  to  which  the  system  has  been  applied  is 
thoroughly  ventilated  by  the  systematic  introduction  of 
fresh  external  air,  and  stagnation  of  the  sewer  air  is 
thereby  prevented,  the  important  point— viz.  the  preven- 
tion of  the  escape  of  sewer  air  at  the  road  surface 
grating — ^has  been  absolutely  secured ;  and  they  aJso 
ahow.that  the  fresh  air  can  be  made  to  pass  regularly 
and  uniformly  down  road  gratings,  and  the  diluted  sewer 
air  out  of  the  uptake  shaft,  which,  of  iron  or  other  suit- 
Able  material,  similar  to  those  already  existing  in  many 
towns,  can  be  carried  up  the  front  or  back  of  buildings, 
or  in  other  places  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  such  pipes 
could,  of  course,  have  their  outlets  above  that  strata  or 
zone  of  the  atmosphere  which  must  be  breathed  by  the 
populations  of  our  towns  and  villages. 

There  is  no  reason,  that  we  can  see,  why  in  any  special 
ease  provisions  might  not  be  made  for  the  escaping 
diluted  sewer  air  to  pass  through  heat  and  flame  obtained 
from  gas  in  the  upper  part  of  the  uptake  shaft,  but  a 
continual  change  of  the  sewer  air  and  the  oxidising  power 
of  the  outer  air  on  numerous  points  of  outlet,  judiciously 
Beleoted,  would  no  doubt  render  the  general  adoption  of 
such  additional  provisions  unnecessary. 

A  complete  installation  of  the  system,  with  the  *<  patent 
ventilating  sewer-pipe,"  and  specially  arranged  ma^oles 
and  automatic  flushing  tanks,  designed  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Ford,  O.E.,  one  of  the  inventors.  Is,  we  understand,  now 
approaching  completion  on  a  building  estate  at  Oosham, 
Hants,  and  we  hope  to  be  able,  in  due  course,  to  give  the 
results  of  the  arrangements,  which,  we  gather,  are  espe- 
cially designed  to  secure  a  continuous  flushing  of  the 
sewers  with  fresh  air  every  hour  and  with  water  about 
three  times  a  day,  while  all  the  road  gratings  are  to  act 
as  downtakes  for  fresh  air ;  we  may  also  be  able  to  illus- 
trate and  explain  what,  under  a  general  term,  we  may 
call  the  **  double  tube  system  of  ventilation,"  as  the 
inventors  propose  to  apply  it  to  drains  and  soil-pipes  in 
connection  with  the  drainage  of  public  institutions  and 


houses.  We  may  content  ourselves  now  by  saying  thaty 
so  applied,  the  inventors  claim  the  following  advantage  to 
result : — viz.  the  protection  of  the  fresh  air  inlet  from  the 
escape  of  sewer  or  drain  air,  by  the  prevention  of  a 
reversal  of  air  current  in  the  drains  and  soil-pipes  on 
discharge  from  the  house  fittings,  and  also  the  prevention 
of  the  unsealing  of  water-closet  and  similar  traps. 

The  records  we  have  referred  to  show  that  the  inven- 
tion has  so  far  stood  the  test  of  practical  experiments  at 
Portsmouth,  and  it  appears  to  be  based  on  common-sense 
principles.  The  inventors  clearly  take  into  account, 
amongst  other  points : — ^the  well-known  fact  that  air  will 
always  travel  in  the  easiest  direction,  and  by  the  special 
air-passage  they  provide  an  easy  and  natural  way  for  it 
to  travel: — also  that  water  flowing  with  velocity  in  sewers 
or  suddenly  discharged  down  house  drains,  and  wind  force 
acting  in  certain  ways,  constantly  upset  existing  sewer 
and  drain  ventilating  systems,  and  provide  by  means  of 
this  air-passage  and  its  working  details  protection  from 
such  disturbing  influences. 


LAW    REPORTS. 


HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE,  QUEEN»S  BENCH 

DIVISION.— April  22. 

(Before  Ms.  Justice  Oavb  without  a  jury,) 

JAQOBR    v.     DONGASTER     UNION     RU1L4X     8ANITABT 
AUTHORITY. 

Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Rowland  Wilkinson 
appeared  f or  the  plaintiflF ;  Mr.  Lockwood,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Norton  (with  them  Mr.  Lawson  Walton,  Q.C.)  for  the 
defendants. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff,  in  making  some  additions 
and  alterations  to  his  dwelling-house,  situated  in  Bentley- 
road,  near  Doncaster,  had  neglected  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  certain  bye-laws  of  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity, whereupon  the  authority,  acting  under  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them,  demolished  a  part  of  the  premises. 
In  this  action  the  plaintiff  claimed  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  defendants  from  a  repetition  of  the  acts  complained 
of,  together  with  £1,600  damages  for  injury  to  his  pro- 
perty. Bye-law  66  provided  that  16  square  feet  air  space 
should  be  left  open  in  the  rear  of  any  new  building ;  and 
it  was  not  denied  by  the  plaintiff  that  he  had  failed  to 
observe  this,  but  he  contended  that  he  had  entered  into  a 
binding  agreement  to  purchase  the  ground  on  which  the 
new  part  stood  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  statute,  and  that 
therefore  this  bye-law  did  not  apply  to  his  case.  But, 
even  assuming  that  it  did,  the  defendants  exceeded  it  by 
demolishing  beyond  the  16  square  feet,  and  were  there- 
fore liable  for  excess  of  damage.  It  was  proved  that  the 
premises  were  unroofed  beyond  the  proper  limit,  that  the 
debris  fell  in,  and  that  that  part  of  the  premises  was  left 
uncovered  all  night.  The  defendants  admitted  that  the 
16  square  feet  were  exceeded,  but  contended  that  it  was 
only  to  a  necessary  and  inappreciable  extent,  though  it 
was  proved  that  a  man  was  employed  for  14J  hours  in 
retiling  the  roof.  They  further  alleged  that  specific  in- 
structions were  given  to  the  contractor  not  to  exceed  the 
16  feet  limit,  and  that  if  the  Board's  authority  was  ex- 
ceeded, the  Board  was  not  responsible,  this  being  a  case 
of  trespass.  At  an  earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings  the 
Board  had  summoned  the  plaintiff  before  the  magistrates 
for  not  submitting  a  plan  of  the  proposed  alteration  in 
accordance  with  another  bye-law,  when  he  was  fined  40s. 

Mr.  Justice  Gave,  in  giving  judgment,  said:  The 
plaintiff  contended  that  the  Jiroceedings  of  the  defendants 
were  wholly  wrong,  inasmuch  as  he  had  entered  into^  a 
covenant  with  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land  for  its 
purchase ;  I  think  there  never  was  any  agreement  between 
Jagger  and  the  adjoining  owner.  There  were  negotiations, 
no  doubt,  but  they  never  resulted  in  an  agreement,  verbal 
or  in  writing,  and  so  the  defendants  were  justified  iu 

^  ^  O  zz  2 


pulling  down  such  parts  of  the  building  as  were  not  in 
conformity  with  the  bye-laws.  On  the  question  whether 
there  was  an  excess  of  damage,  no  doubt  the  persons 
employed  did  go  beyond  the  part  of  the  land  which  did 
not  belong  to  the  plaintiff,  and  as  to  that  excess  there  was 
a  default  But  the  defendants,  besides  employing  a  con* 
tractor,  in  addition  directed  a  servant  of  their  own  to 
assist  in  the  demolition,  and  I  do  not  find  such  oircum- 
■tances  as  to  make  him  a  servant  of  the  contractors.  The 
sanitary  authority  would,  therefore,  be  liable  jointly  with 
the  contractor.  It  must  be  admitted  that  where  a  ser- 
vant acts  in  the  honest  belief  that  he  is  carrying  out  his 
master's  orders,  and  not  acting  for  reasons  of  his  own,  the 
master  is  liable.  And  that  is  the  present  case.  There  is 
no  suggestion  that  the  servant  thought  he  was  going 
beyond  his  instructions — probably  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently definite.  Doubtless  the  parties  engaged  in  un- 
roofing the  part  abutting  on  Jagger*s  own  land  thought 
they  were  doing  their  duty,  and  so  the  sanitary  authority 
is  liable.  What  is  the  extent  of  their  liability  ?  I  am 
satisfied  that  on  the  part  abutting  on  plaintiff's  own  land 
there  was  no  excess.  The  evidence  in  regard  to  that  and 
the  back  was  strikingly  different.  As  to  the  portion 
standing  on  the  plaintiff's  own  land,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  slates  were  stripped  off,  and  for 
this  the  defendants  would  be  liable.  What  is  the  extent 
of  their  liability?  I  am  satisfied  that  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity could  not  have  pulled  down  that  part  without  pulling 
down  the  whole,  including  the  slates,  and  on  that  ground 
they  are  not  liable.  Jagger  had  persistently  disregarded 
the  bye-laws.  He  built,  knowing  he  had  no  right.  He 
was  given  an  opportunity  of  either  acquiring  the  land  at 
the  back  or  pulling  down  what  he  had  built,  but  he  did 
neither ;  and  so  the  sanitary  authority  were  right  in  say- 
ing that  they  had  a  right  to  pull  down  the  part  in  excess, 
even  if  the  whole  should  fall,  and  to  do  it  in  the  most 
convenient  way  to  themselves.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
do  it  in  a  dangerous  way,  but  consistently  with  safety 
may  effect  their  object  in  the  way  they  please.  On  an- 
other ground  the  defendants  are  not  liable,  for,  assuming 
they  were  not  justified  in  removing  the  tiles,  yet  no 
damage  has  been  proved.  The  damage  would  have  hap- 
pened just  the  same  from  the  dust  and  mortar,  and  as  to 
any  damage  caused  by  rain  the  evidence  was  insufficient. 
On  the  whole,  there  would  be  judgment  for  the  defen- 
dants. 

Mat  5. 
(Before  Lord  Jubtioe  Fry.) 

Lord  Justice  Fry,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  was  absent  through  indis- 
position, gave  judgment  in  the  case  of  Giffard  v, 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Wolverhampton,  which 
was  an  application  to  sequestrate  the  property  of  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Wolverhampton,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  wilfully  disobeyed  an  injunction 
granted  so  far  back  as  August  1886,  restraining  them 
from  permitting  excrementitious,  filthy,  and  noxious 
matter  to  flow  from  their  sewage  farm  into  Pendeford 
brook,  polluting  the  water  which  runs  through  the 
plaintiff's  land.  His  Lordship  then  went  over  carefully 
the  various  points  in  the  controversy,  and  the  evidence 
brought  before  the  Court  from  time  to  time,  on  the  occa- 
sions when  application  has  been  made  to  the  Court  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant  corporation  for  an  extension  of  the 
time  for  the  injunction  to  take  effect.  Samples  of  water 
taken  from  the  brook  had  been  brought  before  the  Court, 
and  from  those  samples  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  the 
water  underwent  a  change  of  a  very  serious  description, 
which  could  be  accounted  for  only  by  noxious  matter 
being  permitted  to  flow  into  the  brook.  In  conclusion, 
his  Lordship  held  that  the  corporation,  by  not  exercising 
due  diligence  since  the  injunction  was  first  granted  to 
abate  the  nuisance  complained  of,  had  been  guilty  of 
wilful  negligence  in  regard  thereto.  He  therefore  now 
ordered  that  a  writ  of  sequestration  as  prayed  for  be 
issued,  but  its  operation  to  be  suspended  until  November  1 
next. 


PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS  ON  SANI- 
TARY SUBJECTS  PUBLISHED  SINCE 
APRIL  15,  1890. 

(To  be  had  of  Messrs.  P.  S.  Kino  &  Son,  5,  King 
Street,  Westminster,  5.  W.) 

Births,  &c.,  and  Vaccination,  Scotland.— Thirty-fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-Gfoneral  of  the- 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  registered  in  Scotland 
during  the  year  1889;  and  Twenty-fifth  Annual 
Report  on  Vaccination.    8vo 6d. 

Diphtheria.  Dr.  Blozairs  Report  to  the  Local  Govern* 
ment  Board  upon  an  Outbreak  of  Diphtheria  at 
Berkhampstead,  and  upon  the  Sewerage  of  the 
Town.     [No.  62.] 8d. 

Leprosy.  Report  by  Dr.  Heidenstam  on  Leprosy  in 
Cyprus     Id. 

Public  Health.  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  OfBcer 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  Year  1888^ 
with  Appendices,  being  Supplement  to  the  Eighteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
8vo.     524  pp.    Diagrams,  Coloured  Plates,  Ac. 

8s.  9d. 
Yaccination— Small  Fox  at  Sheffield,  Manoheater,  &o.^ 
Abstract  of  Medical  Inspections  with  regard  to  the  Inci- 
dence of  Disease  and  Local  Sanitary  Administzation— 
Reports  on  Diphtheria,  Enteric  Fever,  and  Scariatina  in 
various  places— Report  by  Dr.  Ballard  upon  an  Epidemic 
prevalent  in  Middlesborough,  the  most  obyious  character 
of  the  disease  being  Plenro-Fnemnonic  FcTer;  with  Report 
by  Dr.  Klein  on  certain  Pathological  and  other  Material 
forwarded  him  in  connection  with  the  same— Notes  hv  Dr, 
Thome  Thome  on  Recent  Occurrenoes  of  Epiaemie 
Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis  in  the  Basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean—Scientific  Investigations — Further  Report  by  Dr. 
Klein  on  Eruptive  Diseases  of  the  Cow— Bc^rt  bv  Dr. 
W.  R.  Smith  on  the  Differentiation  and  Identification  of 
Hicro-Organisms  inhabiting  Soft  Moorland  Waters  that 
have  been  found  to  dissolve  Lead,  &c.  ko. 

Sweating.  Fifth  and  Final  Report  of  the  House  of 
Lords  Committee  on  the  Sweating  System  5d. 

Water  Companies,  London.  Accounts  of  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Companies  for  the  year  1888 ;  Popu- 
lation of  Districts  supplied.  Quantity  of  Water  usedr 
and  the  Charges  for  the  same,  Ac 3dr 

BiUs. 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  Amendment.     (F. 

Stevenson) ld» 

Poisoned  Flesh  Prohibition.     (F.  Stevenson) Id. 

Salaried  Shop  Assistants.      Weekly  Half  Holiday, 

(B.  Maple) Id. 

Shop  Hours.     (Provand) ld» 

♦ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Audi  ttUtram  parttm. 

[^AU  eovMnunicationa  mvsl  hear  tl^e  signature  of  the  urrUere,  Uiough 
not  neceesarUy  for  publication.] 

SOME   DEFECTS  IN   THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
ACT,    1876. 
Thb  Public  Health  Act  being  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be 
full  of  defects,  it  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  o£Bcers  engaged  in  working  it  should  understand 
and  make  the  most  of  such  powers  as  it  does  confer. 

I  will  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time  endeavour  to 
make  clear  how  the  paper  bearing  the  above  title  is 
calculated  to  mislead  your  readers  as  to  their  powers. 

Sect.  19  is  alleged  to  be  defective  because  it  does  not 
provide  a  right  of  entry  on  private  lands  traversed  hy% 
public  sewer. 

The  omission  is  supplied  by  sects.  305,  806,  so  far  aa 
occasional  entry  is  concerned. 

The  <*  continuous  right  to  enter"  now  declared  to  be 
essential,  or  any  other  right  <*  in  or  respecting  a  sewer  " 
may  be  acquired  under  sect.  14. 

Were  this  insufficient,  full  proprietary  rights  may  be 
acquired  outright  under  sects.  175,  176. 
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Sect.  23  is  oondemned  on  the  ground  that  it  can  only 
be  worked  by  a  legally  appointed  sarveyor,  and  some 
mral  anthorities  do  not  employ  a  sarreyor.  For  the 
-working  of  this  section  it  is  nnnecessary  to  appoint  a 
snrveyor. 

*•  Any  person  "  the  authority  may  choose  to  authorize 
to  carry  out  work  under  this  section  acquires  by  such  act 
of  authorization  the  necessary  powers.  See  sect.  4, 
"Surveyor  includes  any  person  appointed  by  a  rural 
authority  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  of  surreyor  under 
this  Act." 

The  term  any  person  would  surely  apply  to  an 
inspector. 

^  Sect.  62  is  declared  defective  because  it  does  not  pro- 
vide powers  for  supply  of  water  to  isolated  houses  in 
urban  districts,  and  on  my  pointing  out  that  the  deficiency 
has  been  already  remedied  by  an  Act  amending  the  Act 
of  1876  (PubUc  Health  Water  Act,  1878),  under  which 
an  urban  authority  may  acquire  these  powers,  the  writer 
ef  the  article  replies,  ah !  but  my  paper  deals  only  with 
the  Act  of  1875. 

I  am  obliged  for  this  admission,  also  for  the  remark 
that  <<  sects.  805  and  806  are  not  sect.  19." 

Criticisms  of  any  portions  of  an  Act  must,  to  be  of  any 
use,  take  into  account  other  portions  and  Amending  Acts 
supplementary  thereto,  in  fact  deal  with  the  existing  law 
as  it  stands. 

The  writer  of  the  article  under  notice  not  only  omits 
to  do  this,  but  on  the  omission  being  pointed  out  stoutly 
defends  it.  It  would  be  impossible  to  frame  any  law 
that  would  not  be  open  to  objection  if  treated  in  this 
manner. 

Jobs  Houohton, 

Sing's  Heath,  Birmingham.  Inspector. 


COMPULSORY   NOTIFICATION   OF    INFECTIOUS 

DISEASE. 
As  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act,  1889,  has 
now  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  important  urban  and 
rural  sanitary  authorities,  is  it  not  advisable  stops  should 
be  taken  to  have  the  Act  made  compulsory  ?  Could  not 
some  influential  member  interested  in  sanitary  matters  be 
induced  to  bring  this  important  and  necessary  matter 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  either  by  introducing  a 
«hort  Bill  or  by  asking  Mr.  Ritchie  to  do  so. 

London,  May  1, 1890.  Savitabian. 


NOTICES    OF    MEETINGS. 


TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDICAL  CONGRESS,  BERLIN, 
AUGUST  4,  1890. 
FBBLXMiirABT  pRoeRAXMK  OF  THB  Sbctiov  ov  HveiBini. 
I.  What  measures  aeem  to  be  necesaoxy  against  the  spread 
of  dii^theria  ?    Report :  Dr.  E.  Boux,  Chef  de  I'institat  Pas- 
teur, Paris.    Prof.  Dr.  Ldffler,  Greifswald. 
^  a.  Sanitary  and  moral  daogers  of  prostitution  to  the  popula- 
tion.     Measures    against   prcstitiition    generalbr,   particularly 
through  international  means.  Report :  Prof.  Br.  Thiry,  BrOssel ; 
Prof.  Dr.  Kaposi,  Wlen. 

3.  Hvgiene  in  establishments  for  the  accommodation  of  num- 
ben  of  people  (houses  of  shelter,  foandlioic-asylums,  houses  of 
•oorreotion,  &c.).  Report :  Prof.  Dr.  Max  Gruber,  Wien ;  Prof. 
Dr.  Erismann,  Moskau ;  Sanitfttsrath  Dr.  Baer,  Berlin. 

4.  Tuberculosis.  latemational  measures  aminst  the  spread  of 
this  disease.  Report:  Prof.  Dr.  Sormani,  Paria;  Dr.  Comet, 
Berlin. 

$.  The  increased  appearance  of  typhus  abdominaUs,  after  inter- 
'nus  of  years,  in  places  which  have  been  more  or  less  free. 
Report :  Dr.  H.  P.  Walcot,  President  of  the  state  board  of  health 
<3il  Massaohuaetts,  Boston.  U.S. A  ;  Prof.  Dr.  Ton  Fodor,  Buda- 
pest ;  Dr.  Ernst  Almqnist,  medical  officer  of  health  at  Gothen- 

6.  The  maintenance  of  bodies  of  men  in  times  of  wax  and 
•epidemics.    Report :  Prof.  Dr.  Forster,  Amsterdam. 

7.  Are  the  opinions  about  the  unwholesome  influences  of 
burial  grounds  still  to  be  maintained  and  to  what  extent? 
Report:  Prof.  Dr.  Franz  Hofmann,  Leipzig;  Regierungrsrath 
Dr.  Petri,  BerHn. 

8.  Mortality  and  nutrition  of  children.  Report:  Prof.  Dr. 
Flange,  BresJao. 


.Announced  introductory  addretMW. 

I.  The  Etiology  and  Prophyhixis  of  Tetanus.  Prof.  Dr.  Sor^ 
mani,  Paria. 

a.  Venereal  diseases  with  reference  to  medical  control  of  the 
prostitutes.    Prof.  Dr.  Neisser,  Breslau. 

3.  Hygiene  for  railroad  travellers.  Dr.  Ludwig  Czataiy  Edler 
yon  Czatar,  SanitAtsrath,  Ober-Inspektor  und  Chefarzt  der  KgU 
Ungarischen  Staatsbahnen  in  Budapest 

All  communications  cone  rning  the  bufdnesa  of  the  aection 
must  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Pistor,  Berlin  W.,  ▼.  d.  Heydtstr.  13. 
Other  communications  and  inquiries  must  be  addressed  to  Dr. 
Lassar,  Berlin  N.W.,  Earhitr.  19. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  PUBLIC  GARDENS  ASSOCIATION. 
A  vasTiira  of  members  was  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate  on  May  7 ; 
the  Earl  of  Meath  presided,  and  amongst  the  new  members 
elected  were  Sir  John  and  Lady  Millais.  The  Secretary  an- 
noimced  that  he  had  attended  a  deputation  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missions respecting  Emmanuel  Hospital,  Westminster,  and  a 
{tublio  meeting  about  the  preservation  of  the  Hilly  Fields,  S.E. 
t  was  agreed  to  grant  £<o  towards  the  laying  out  of  St.  James' 
Churchyard,  Clerkenwell,  and  to  offer  seats  for  the  same 
ground ;  to  ask  the  trustees  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  to 
allow  Bartholomew  Square  to  be  used  as  an  open  space;  and 
to  write  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  with  regard  to 
certain  lands  in  Fulham.  It  was  announced  that  the  church- 
Taxd  of  St.  Martin'8-in-the-Fields  was  to  be  maintained  in  future 
by  the  vestry.  Amongst  many  other  important  natters  brought 
before  the  members  may  be  mentioned  proposed  tree-planm^ 
in  Hammersmith,  Barking,  Stratford,  and  Whiteohapel,  the 
preservation  of  Euston  Square,  the  opening  of  the  disused 
burial-ground  of  Christ  Church,  Spital6elas,  the  improvement  of 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  National  Ot$Xlerj,  the  provision  of 
banks  of  flowers  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  the  puronaae  of  the 
North  Woolwich  Gardens. 


THE    SANITART   INSTITUTE, 

74a,  MARGARET  STREET,  W. 

At  an  Examination  held  for  Inspectors  of  Nnisanoes,  April  17 
and  18,  1890,  lao  candidates  presented  themselves.  Questions 
were  set  to  be  answered  in  writing  on  the  17th,  and  the  candi- 
dates were  examined  vivd  voce  on  the  i8th. 

The  following  candidates  were  certified  to  be  competent,  as 
regards  their  sanitary  knowledge,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  :— 

Abbott,  Arthur  Robert,  93,  Litchurch  Street,  Derbr. 

Baron,  William,  23,  Dunderdale  Street,  Maudland  Bank, 
Preston. 

Bond,  George,  98,  Kew  Bridge  Road,  Brentford,  Middlesex. 

Chamb<tt8^  M.,  Nella  Cotta>;e,  Truro  Rood,  Wood  Green. 

Clifton,  Henry  Charles,  50,  Porchester  Road,  Bayswater. 

Corrick,  Alfred,  33,  Pasley  Road,  Walworth. 

Craven,  Walter,  Stamp  Office  Place,  Wakefield. 

Crocker,  Thomas  WilUam,  15,  Spring  Gardens,  Weymouth. 

Davies,  Thos.  L.,  5,  Leopold  Street,  Burdett  Road,  E. 

Dawson,  William,  6,  Brooklands  Road,  Birkenhead. 

Dick,  William,  Kirknewton,  Midlothian. 

FoUand,  John  Percy,  33,  Liverpool  Street,  King's  Cross. 

Forrester,  William,  ueadcom,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Gander,  Henry,  Shipston-on>Stour. 

Gee,  Charles,  38,  Avenue  Road,  Brentford. 

Gibbs,  Arthur  G.,  12,  Weston  Bead.  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

Graves,  Matthew  Dodgaon,  7),  College  Street,  Minster  Yard, 
York. 

Groom,  William  E.,  Alpha  Cottage,  Wells  Street,  CamberwelL 

Halstead,  Robert,  301,  Queensgiite,  Burnley. 

Harris,  Frank,  Bidoorough,  Tunbridse  Wells,  Kent. 

Holland,  Percy,  Fairatead  Cottage,  Newmarket. 

Johnson,  J.  William,  785.  Commercial  Road,  £. 

Knight,  Robert,  jun..  Abbot  Houae,  DunfermliDe. 

liightfoot,  Wm.  C..  ao.  High  Rood,  Knightsbridge. 

Malcolm,  Alfred,  Clayton,  Manchester. 

Moody,  Henry  F.,  ae.  Cavendish  Street,  Grimsby. 

Mosley,  Abraham,  care  of  £.  Law,  County  Surveyor,  North- 
ampton. 

Nutley,  Qiarles  Vernon,  13,  Dalling  Road,  Hammersmith. 

Oliver,  George,  14,  St.  John's  Boad,  Waterloo,  LiverpooL 

Parham,  Joooi,  jun.,  33,  Dalmain  Boad,  Forest  Hill. 

Perman,  Edwozd,  3,  Railway*  Street,  Newport,  Mon. 

2uaintrell,  Henry,  Elmsleigh,  Phillip  Lane,  Tottenham, 
idler,  Walter,  13,  Dean  Street,  Bedminster,  Bristol. 
Rascoe,  Ernest  Henry,  6,  Great  Castle  Street,  W. 
Saunders,  Percy,  39.  The  Drive,  Thornton  Heath. 
Savory,  Charles,  6,  Holford  Place,  W.C. 
Simpson,  John,  30.  Belmont  Street,  Aberdeen. 
Smith,  Joseph  Sydney,  86,  Alvey  Street,  Walworth. 
Smith,  W.  H.,  60,  Alma  Yale  Road,  Clifton.  Bristol. 
Taylor,  James,  10,  Mount  Pleasant,  Waterloo,  LiverpooL 
Thouuu,  George,  R.E.  Office,  163,  Coventry  Rood,  Birmiug« 

liam. 
Thompson,  John  Rishton,  75,  Bridgman  Place,  Bolton. 
Tomkins,  AUred,  63,  Church  Street,  Cnmberwell. 
Turner,  Alfred,  36,  Guildhall  Street,  Folkstone. 
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Walker,  Francis,  i8,  Mftrdell  Street,  Shepherd's  Bush. 
Walker,  Wm.  Snowball,  Osbom  House,  Cann  Hall  Bead,  E. 
Wallis,  Arthur  Orav,  46,  Talbot  Street,  Southport. 
Wanabrough,   Cecil  Shartman,  Arlington    ViUa,  Barrow-in. 

FumesB. 
Wharton,  Henry,  5,  Norway  Street,  Waterloo,  LiverpooL 
Wraok,  Thos.  P.,  i^.  Great  Alie  Street,  Whitechapel,  £. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  INSPECTORS  OF  NUISANCES. 
HsLD  April  17  akd  18,  1890. 

gUESTIONS     AND      ANSWEBS. 

QuetCion  l.^Giye  a  summary  of  the  enactments  in  force  ena- 
bling authorities  (a)  in  the  Metropolis,  th)  in  the  ProTinces,  to 
enter  upon  premises,  and  eTamine  drainage. 

An9wer,—{a)  (i.)  Where  a  house  in  the  metropolis  is  without  a 
sufficient  drain,  the  local  authority  are  empowered  by  section  73 
of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1855,  to  require  con- 
struction of  a  drain,  and  to  enter  and  examine  during  construc- 
tion. 

(a.)  Section  75  of  the  same  Act  gives  similar  powers  in  the  case 
of  houses  in  course  of  erection,  or  being  rebuilt. 

(3.)  Sntiy  may  be  procured,  and  examination  made  whenever  it 
may  be  necessary  under  section  8a  of  the  Act  (which  is  somewhat 


similar  to  section  41  Public  Health  Act.  1875). 

(4.)  Power  of  entry  for  the  purpose  of  examining  as  to  nuisance 
from  a  drain  is  given  by  section  1 1  of  the  Nuisances  Bemoval  Act 
of  1855. 

(b)  (X.)  (a.)  Sections  33  and  35  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1875  have  much  the  same  purport  as  sections  73  and  75  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act,  1855,  but  contains  no  provision  for  nght 
of  entry.  A  general  right  of  entry  on  lands  and  premises  for 
examining  drains  (and  other  purposes)  is  given  by  sections  30J 
and  306  Public  Health  Act. 

(3.)  Section  41  provides  that  entry  may  be  made  to  examine 
drains,  on  written  complaint  only.  Section  306  gives  power  of 
enforcing  entry. 

(4.)  Section  loa  gives  right  of  entry  to  examine  in  case  of 
nuisance. 

(^e$tion  2.— State  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  with 
respect  to  cellar  dwellings. 

ibiawer.— A  *'  cellar  dwelling,"  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  is  a 
vault  or  underground  room  in  which  any  person  passes  the 
niffht. 

It  is  unlawful  to  occupy  such  place  as  a  dwelling,  unless  the 
Allowing  conditions  have  been  complied  with  :— 

The  dwelling  must  have  been  lawfully  let  or  occupied  as  such 
at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

It  must  be  at  least  seven  feet  high  from  floor  to  ceiling  every- 
where. 

There  must  be  an  open  area  along  the  entire  front,  with  a  floor 
6  inehes  below  floor  of  dwelling,  a  drain  whose  uppermost  part 
must  be  at  least  a  foot  below  the  dwelling  floor,  a  window  of  at 
least  9  superficial  feet  area  clear  of  frame  for  a  front  apartment, 
and  4  superficial  feet  for  a  back  room.  The  ceiling  must  be  at 
least  3  feet  above  level  of  adioining  ground.  The  cellar  must  be 
ventilated  by  a  chimney  or  flue,  and  have  a  proper  privy  and  ash- 
pit for  occupiers  use. 

Steps  are  allowed  for  access  from  without,  and  steps  over  tiie 
area  for  access  to  the  house  above ;  neither  must  be  before  the 
window,  and  the  steps  in  area  must  be  at  least  6  inches  clear  of 
outer  wall  of  cellar. 

<)ti«8tioK  3.— State  the  cubic  contents  of  a  room  of  the  dimen- 
sions shown  on  plan,  and  10  feet  in  height ;  giving  the  details  of 
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your  oaloolations.    How 
such  a  room  ? 


adults  would  you  allow  to  sleep  In 


Antwer.— 
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Allow  for  each  adult  400  cubic  feet,  assume  that  bodies,  bedding. 

and  furniture  (which  in  practice  would  be  actually  measured  and 

deducted  from  gross  cubic  contents),  will  amount  to  40  cubic  feet 

per  head,  in  all  440. 

/3080V 
There  is  about  space  for  seven  adults,  always  provided  that 
ventilation  is  good  and  suiBcient. 


QueMbion  4.^Describe  the  various  means  that  i 


Vtt«atum  4.^iiescnbe  the  various  means  that  may  be  adoptea 
in  order  to  overcome  the  insanitary  conditions  arising  from  the 
situation  of  a  w.c.  in  the  centre  of  a  dwelling Jiouse. 

AnmDm',—Jl  such  a  position  for  a  closet  is  unavoidable,  the  best 
form  to  adopt  would  be  one  of  the  modem  patterns  that  do  not 
require  to  be  boxed  in,  having  no  valve  apparatus  that  can  get  out 
of  order,  the  trap  above  floor,  and  all  pairts  in  full  sight. 

The  soil  and  ventilating  pipes  should  be  of  drawn  lead,  in  the 
longest  lengths  procurable,  and  with  the  fewest  Joints  possible^ 
discharging  into  a  cast-iron  drain  carried  on  a  dwarf  wall  or 
other  support  above  basement  floor.  Every  part  of  these  pipes 
should  be  either  entirely  exposed,  or  so  screened  as  to  permit  of 
inspection  at  any  time. 

'Hxe  closet  should  have  a  separate  inlet  for  ventilation  com- 
municating with  outer  air.  also  a  separate  outlet  shaft.  A  gas 
let  in  or  below  the  latter  will  be  useful  to  cause  a  current  when 
the  weather  is  unAtvourable. 

The  door  of  the  closet  should  be  made  to  fit  doselr,  and  aU 
communication  with  other  apartments  through  joints  of  flooring 
or  skirting  bonrds  cut  off. 

The  work  should  be  of  the  very  best  quality  throughout,  and 
should  be  subjected  to  the  severest  tests  possible  to  apply  before 
being  passed  for  use. 

Qaettum  6.— Describe  in  detail,  and  illustrate  by  a  sketch,  how 
a  stoneware  pipe  house-drain  should  be  laid  and  tested. 

What  would  you  consider  the  least  fall  that  it  should  have  ?  If 
so  great  a  fall  cannot  be  obtained,  what  should  be  done  P 

ir«sir0r.— The  course  of  the  dnun  must  first  be  lined  out  on  the 
ground,  the  length  measured,  and  the  difference  of  level  of  ih» 
upper  end  and  the  outfall  obtained. 

The  depth  of  sewer  below  surface,  and  the  position  of  the 
nearest  Junction  built  into  it  for  a  house-drain  connection  wUl  be 
ascertained  from  the  plan  and  section  in  the  surveyor's  office. 

The  levels  of  the  ground  can  be  most  easily  and  correctly 
obtained  with  a  surveyor's  level  and  staff,  but  if  these  are  not 
available  there  are  other  means,  one  of  which  is  shown  on  Sketch 
A.  A  boning  rod  in  planted  midway  between  upper  end  and  out- 
fall, the  cross  piece  set  horisontal  with  a  mason's  spirit  level, 
and  sights  taken  on  a  rod  held  over  the  points  to  be  observed. 
The  sketch  shows  how  the  gradient  or  fall  obtainable  is  ascer- 
tained. 

Height  on  rod  over  outfall 

Depth  below  surface  to  junction 

Height  on  rod  at  upper  end  

Depth  of  head  of  drain  below  ground  ... 


1[< 


11' 6" 


9^ 

Total  faU       a  6 

Length  of  drain    100' 

s  I  in  40  gradient. 

Total  ta.n        ...  a'  6" 

Sketches  BCD  show  three  ways  of  getting  out  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  to  a  true  and  uniform  gradient.  The  usual  method  is 
shown  at  B.  The  cutting  being  carried  down  to  nearly  the  depth 
required— by  guess— is  brought  to  the  correct  depth  separately 
for  each  pipe  as  the  work  proceeds,  with  a  tonplate  cut  to  the 
required  gradient,  and  a  mason's  spirit  level  used  as  shown. 

It  is  better  to  complete  the  grading  from  end  to  end  before 
beginning  to  lay  the  mpes.  This  may  oe  done  by  the  use  of  a 
boning-rod  and  sighting-rails,  see  Sketch  C. 

The  gradient  is  lined  out  above  ground  by  means  of  sighting* 
rails  set  up  at  intervals  along  the  trench,  each,  say,  10  or  la  feet 
above  bottom  of  trench.  Tne  brninff-rod  (of  the  same  length)  is 
held  up  at  different  points  between  the  ffightiuK-rails,  the  cutting 
beinir  continued  till  the  top  of  crosspiece  of  the  rod  and  the  top 
of  sighting-rails  are  in  a  line. 

Successive  points  may  be  got  with  three  boning-rods  used,  as 
shown  in  Sketch  D. 

Chips  should  be  cut  to  receive  the  pipe  sockets  (see  Sketch  B). 
This  prevents  the  cementing  material  being  squeezed  out  of 
bottom  of  Joint  and  a  vacant  space  left  at  top,  and  as  the  pipf^ 
rest  on  the  ground  throughout  their  length,  they  are  less  Uable 
to  fracture  and  disturbance  than  when  bearing  on  the  sockets 
only. 
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The  drain  beioff  laid  thxoncrlioat,  a  bend  ahonld  be  tomporarOj 
fixed  on  the  upper  pipe,  the  outfall  blocked,  and  the  whole  filled 
with  water.  If  there  is  an  unaound  joint,  the  water  will  sink  in 
the  upright  end  of  thepipea,  and  the  position  of  the  fault  wUl  be 
seen  by  ms  peotion.  The  treuoh  will,  of  course,  not  be  filled  in 
until  after  testing. 

The  necessarr  fall  for  a  house-drain  is  i  in  40  for  a  4-inch  pipe, 
I  in  60  for  6-inch,  and  i  in  80  for  p-inch. 

If  a  sufScient  fall  cannot  be  obtained,  an  automatic  flushing- 
tank  may  be  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  drain. 

This  appliance  gathers  the  sewage  until  the  tank  is  full.  A 
syphon  is  then  automatically  set  in  action,  and  the  sewage  passes 
down  the  drain  in  a  body  with  a  strong  current. 


QiMstvm  6.— State  the  -various  materials  which  may  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  basement  floors,  and  describe  their  relative 
advantages  from  a  sanitarr  point  of  view. 

Antwr.—{i.)  Ordinarr  bncks,  paving  tiles  or  brick,  or  stone 
flags,  laid  on  the  ground. 

(2.)  The  same  materials,  or  enameUed  tiling,  or  asphalte,  laid 
upon  concrete. 

(ju)  An  ordinary  wooden  floor. 

Class  I  is  altogether  bad,  as  permitting  the  entrance  of  ground- 
air,  and  favouring,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  porosity  of  the 
material,  the  drawing  up  of  damp  from  the  sou  by  capillary 
attraction. 

In  Class  9  this  is  prevented,  provided  the  concrete  is  sufficient 
and  made  of  good  cement ;  but  the  plain  bricks  and  tiles,  and  the 
«tone  flags,  absorb  more  or  less  of  the  water  used  in  cleaning. 
Ausmelled  tiles  and  ashphalte  are  both  impervious,  and  the 
former  make  an  excellent  floor  for  a  dairy,  pantry,  or  store,  or  in 
Aoy  apartment  where  coolness  is  desirable;   but  they  are  too 


chilly  for  a  livine  room.  Asphalte  has  not  this  drawback,  but  is 
unsuitable  for  a  living  room  for  other  reasons. 

A  wood  floor  is  unsuitable  when  much  washing  of  the  floor  is 
necessary,  and  is  subject  to  dry-rot  unless  the  space  below  floor 
and  above  the  concrete  can  be  well  ventilated  by  air-bricks  into 
an  area  front  uid  rear. 

It  is  the  most  comfortable  floor  for  a  room  in  which  people  live 
or  work. 

Qtt«8twm  7.— What  is  measles  in  pork?  How  do  you  recognize 
it  ?    Why  should  measly  pork  not  be  eaten  ? 

ili««w«r.— Pigs  are  said  to  have  the  measles,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  **  the  purples."  when  they  are  suffering  from  the 
presence  of  a  parasite,  whicn,  breeding  m  the  bowels,  ultimatelv 
works  its  way  into  the  muscles,  and  there  becomes  "  encysted  '^' 
uid  lies  dormant. 

In  the  living  animal  and  in  the  carcase  it  is  recoenized  by  the 
appearance  of  purple  spots,  generally  appearing  behind  the  ears 
and  along  the  beU  v,  when  the  disease  has  reached  the  advanced 
stage,  or  "  worked  through." 

These  spots  will  be  found  in  the  inside  of  the  carcase  if  the 
animal  be  killed  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease. 

This  parasite,  which,  during  the  stage  of  its  existence  above 
described,  is  culled  a  "scolex,"  may  be  recognized  under  a 
magnifying  glass  by  a  circle  of  booklets  round  it. 

Pork  BO  ixueoted  should  not  be  eaten,  because  the  "  scolex,"  if 
not  killed  by  thorough  cooking,  or  by  salting  and  smoking, 
develops,  when  taken  into  the  human  body,  into  a  tenia  or 
tapeworm,  just  as  the  chrysalis  develops  into  a  moth  or 
butterfly. 

QiMstton  8.— In  visiting  a  house  after  a  case  of  typhoid  fav^r. 


yiLi^tJU  uy 


aftTphoid  ft 


what  mqniriei  would  yon  make ;  and,  in  innpeoting  it,  to  what  ■ 
points  would  yon  specially  direct  jour  attention  ? 

^iicte«r.— My  inouiries  would  be  directed  to  ascertaining  the 
oanae  of  illness.  Some  time  within,  perhaps,  three  weeks  of  its 
commencement,  there  would  ha^e  been  exposure  to  infection 
from  the  emanations  from  a  sewer,  drain,  water-closet,  or  cess- 
pool, or  from  drinking  polluted  water  or  milk.  It  would  be 
ascertained  whether  the  patient 'had  been  wholly  at  home,  or  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  work  or  business,  or  had  been  away  for  a 
holiday,  or  outing,  or  on  a  visit,  or  had  been  attending  sohooL 
Where  the  milk  came  from ;  whether  it  was  always  boiled,  or 
not,  before  use. 

The  water  would  be  examined,  and,  if  from  a  well,  analrsed ;  if 
from  the  mains,  inquiry  would  be  made  as  to  the  possibility  of 
contagion  from  its  haTing  been  stored  in  a  tank  or  cistern: 
e  ther  from  undue  proximity  to  a  water^sloset,  or  from  an  over- 
flow pipe  passing  direct  into  a  drain,  or  any  other  cause.  The 
drains  and  sanitary  fittings  would  be  thoroughly  examined,  and 
careful  inquiry  made  as  to  the  existence  of  any  cesspool  on  or 
about  the  premises. 

If  nothing  wrong  were  found  in  the  house,  it  would  be 
desimble  to  thoroughly  examine  evcTj  other  place  visited  by  the 
patient,  in  which  infection  might  have  been  communicated. 

I  should  satisfy  myself  that  the  stools  of  the  patient  had  been 
thoroughlv  disinfected  and  safely  disposed  of,  and  that  any  foul 
linen  had  neen  disinfected  or  destroyed. 

Quedion  9.— What  are  the  reiuirements  of  a  properly  con- 
struoted  slaughter-house  P 

iln«iMr.~The  slaughter-house  should  be  as  f^r  as  possible  from 
any  shop,  dwelling,  or  public  road*  The  approaches  should  be 
wide,  have  easy  gndients,  and  should  not  pass  through  shop  or 

The  building  should  have  good  means  of  lighting,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  and  abundant  ventilation,  lliere  should  be  no 
room  or  loft  above  it.  The  fioor  should  be  of  some  impervious 
material,  eadly  cleaned,  but  not  so  smooth  as  to  be  niipperji 
near  the  entrance,  especially,  it  should  be  of  a  nature  to  afford 
good  foothold.  It  should  slope  towards  a  drain  gully  provided 
with  extra  dose  bars  (three-eighths  inch  spaces). 

There  should  be  a  good  pressure  of  waterier  cleansing  pur- 
poses, either  from  tho  main,  or  from  a  tank  at  least  tix  feet  above 
floor. 

The  walls  should  be  covered  with  some  smooth  impervious 
material,  to  a  height  of  ^  or  6  feet.  Firmly  fixed  rings  or  other 
fittings  must  be  provided  for  securing  the  head  of  the  beast  for 
feOling.  Galvanised  iron  receptacles  for  offal  must  be  provided ; 
the  lids  to  fit  closely. 

There  must  be  no  privy,  doeet,  urinal,  or  cesspool,  and  no 
stable  in  direct  communication  with  the  slaughter-house. 

The  lairs  must  be  well  lighted,  paved,  and  drained,  and  should 
have  convenient  mea^s  of  watering  %nd  feeding  the  animals 
awaiting  slaughter.    There  should  be  no  habitame  room  above 


tible,  and  frequently  absent  altogether.  The  aqueous  vapour 
averages  in  this  climate  about  i)  per  cent.,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
33  parts  in  100,000. 

Thepn 
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SANITARY  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Thx  Board  of  Examiners  in  sanitary  science  of  this  Association 
met  in  Olasgow  on  April  34,  to  grant  certificates  of  competency 
to  candidates  who  were  successful  in  the  examination  held  in  the 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh.  Twenty-six  candidates 
presented  themselves  for  examination,  seventeen  of  whom  gained 
a  sufilcient  number  of  marks  to  entitle  them  to  a  certificate, 
vix.:- 

William  Walker,  sanitary  inspector,  Glasgow ;  MUes  Minnes, 
Dumfries;  William  Fraser,  sanitary  inspector,  Glasgow;  Wil- 
liam  Miller,  sanitary  inspector,  Glasgow ;  Bobert  Young, 
plumber.  Duns;  James  Murray,  builder,  Dimoon;  James  Fer- 
guson, teacher,  Balbeggie ;  Wm.  Beid,  sanitary  inspector,  Aber- 
deen; John  Graham,  sanitary  inspector,  Abwdeen;  John  Sim, 
inspector  of  works,  Glasgow :  James  Salmon,  sanitary  inspector, 
GlMgow;  Henry  Watt,  sanitary  inspector,  Glasgow;  William 
Thaw,  sanitary  inspector,  Glasgow;  Bobert  Knight,  junior, 
veterinary  surgeon,  iJunfermline ;  Charles  O.  Drysdale,  engineer's 
clerk,  Cathcart;  William  Campbell,  surveyor  and  saninuy  in- 
spector, Oban;  Neil  Gillies,  architect,  Lochgilphead. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  SANITARY  INSPECTORS. 
Edinburgh,  April  28,  1890. 

ExAKiiraBS:— H.  D.  Littlejohk,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health ;  T.  G.  Nasktth,  M.D.,  D.Sc. ;  Gxo.  Macxat,  Esq., 
Sanitary  Inspector,  Govan;  Kbvzisth  Cambbov,  Esq.,  Sanitary 
Inspector,  Aberdeen. 

Quution  1. — State  what  are  the  principal  component  parts  of 
the  atmosphere  and  their  relative  amounts  in  percentages,  and 
state  an  easy  and  handy  method  wherebv  you  could  ascertain 
the  presenoe  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air  of  a  sleeping 
apartaienL 

.Answer.— Air  is  a  mixture  of  various  gases,  the  principal  beinff 
nitrogen  and  onrgen.  Of  100  parts  of  dry  or  what  may  oe  called 
pure  air  the  ratios  are,  nitrogen  79  parts,  and  oxygen  ai.  The 
other  compound  bodies  present  in  smaller  quantities  are  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  nitric  add,  and  aqueous  vapour.  These  latter, 
however,  are  inconstant  in  quantity,  and  in  fact  the  ammonia 
and  nitric  add  are  in  such  nunute  quantities  as  to  be  impercep- 


settle  down.  If  carbonic  acid  be  present  the  water  becomes 
turbid,  a  predpitate  of  carbonate  of  Ume  being  formed,  u 
hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  on  this  predpitate  the  carbonic  acid 
is  evolved  in  an  effervescent  form. 

Qutstion  a.--If  there  is  resjson  to  suspect  that  sewer  gas  it 
escaping  in  a  house,  in  what  way  would  you  proceed  to  examine 
the  drains  end  pipes,  and  what  points  would  you  look  to? 
Write  a  report  upon  a  supposed  case,  stating  how  the  drains,  soil- 
pipes,  end  waste-pipes  snould  be  arranged,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
danger  to  the  inmates. 

.^nnrer.— I  would  proceed  to  examine  the  drain  outside  and 
ascertain  if  it  were  trapped,  if  there  were  any  subsidence  indi- 
eating  buUt  dra^.  or  oroken  pipes,  or  if  there  were  any  rat 
holes.  Inside  the  house  I  would  open  up  the  lining  of  water 
dosets,  sinks,  and  kvatories,  and  make  a  careful  examination  of 
tke  soil  and  waste-pipes,  and  thdr  connections,  observing 
whether  th^  were  properly  trapped  and  ventilated.  Failing  to 
detect  the  source  of  the  sewer  gas,  the  only  other  effectual 
method  of  inspection  would  be  the  application  of  the  smoke  test 
to  the  whole  system,  which  should  reveal  the  precise  point  d 
leakage. 

Beport  on  supposed  case :  I  have  made  an  inspection  of  your 
villa  and  find  ihat  the  house-drain  is  carried  from  the  kitchen 
right  through  bdow  the  floor  of  one  of  the  bed-rooms  adjoining. 
It  has  been  constructed  of  bricks ;  is  badly  formed,  and  has  an 
insufficient  fall.  It  will  be  neoessarv  to  remove  it  and  the  satu- 
rated soil,  and  l^y  a  new  pipe-dram  from  a  suitable  point  at 
outside  wall  to  the  main  sewer.  The  drain-pipes  should  be  laid  m 
a  bed  of  concrete  and  properly  cemented.  They  may  be  made 
of  dther  fireclay,  glased  indde,  or  iron,  with  an  internal  ilin^ 
of  white  enamd.  The  drain  bdng  untrapped  and  unventilated, 
it  vrill  be  necessarr  to  put  in  an  improved  ventilating  trap  wim 
vertical  shaft,  and  surface  grating  on  top,  outside  of  waB. 
Extend  soil-pipe  to  18  inches  above  ridge  of  roof,  making  au 
the  Joints  and  connections  thoroughly  tight.  The  internal 
conveniences  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  seveial 
pipes  therefrom  and  the  drains  are  chiefly  outside  the  building, 
and  rain  and  dmilar  connections  disconnected  from  the  soil-pipe. 
(See  *'The  Sanitary  Beqnirements  of  the  Modem  Dwelling- 
House,"  by  Francis  Vaeher,  in  Sanitabt  Bbcobd  for  December 
16, 1889,  page  164,  for  fuller  information  under  this  heading.) 

QiMition  3.— An  over-crowded  house  is  found  to  have  several 
lodgers,  what  steps  can  be  taken  by  the  local  authority  to  remove 
the  nuisance?  Detail  the  legal  provisions  referring  to  such  a 
ease. 

ilnawer.— The  i6th  sect,  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act, 
clause  if)  enacts  that  "any  house  or  part  of  a  house  so  ovo^ 
crowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
inmates "  may  be  defined  as  a  nuisance,  and  the  occupier  pro- 
ceeded against  in  terms  thereof.  The  local  authority  i»  <jf> 
empowered  to  make  bye-laws  for  houses  let  in  lodgings,  by  the 
44tn  sect.,  contravention  of  which  may  be  tried  before  a  magis- 
trate. The  59th  sect,  malces  similar  provision  for  common 
lodging-houses. 

QuMtion  4.— A  trade  which  is  proposed  to  be  established  fai  a 
town  is  objected  to  by  the  inhabitants.  What  remedies  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  local  authority,  and  of  the  public,  to  pe^J 
its  establishment,  and  what  are  the  circumstances  that  woola 
Justify  their  opposition  ? 

.inrnwr.— i6th  sect,  of  PubUc  Health  Act  provides  that  the 
business  of  a  blood  boiler,  bone  boiler,  tenner,  slaughterer  of 
cattle,  horses,  or  animals  ox  any  description,  soap  boiler,  skinner, 
tallow  mdter,  tripe  boiler,  or  other  business,  trade,  or  mannne- 
ture  injurious  shall  not  be  newly  established  or  enhurged  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  in  any  buildixig  or  place  within  aqy 
burgn  or  village,  or  within  500  yards  therefrom,  without  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  local  authority  previous^  had  and 
obtained,  and  pubBshed  in  one  or  more  newspapers  drculating 
within  the  district.  Any  question  arising  as  to  the  existence  or 
limits  of  a  burgh  or  village,  or  to  the  extent  included  within  the 
joo  yards,  or  as  to  whether  a  business,  trade,  or  manultetnre, 
other  than  those  above  spedfled,  is  injurious  to  health,  Ac,  abaU 
be  determined  by  the  board  of  supervision.  The  i6th  sect.,  clanse 
(e)  states  that  any  work,  manufactory,  trade,  or  business  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  so  conducted  as  to  m 
offensive  or  injurious  to  health,  shall  be  included  under  the  word 
"  nuisance." 

QuetHon  6.— What  are  the  points  to  be  attended  to  by  a  ead- 
tary  inspector  in  visiting  and  reporting  upon  dairies  and 
■laughter-houses  P 

ilnatoer.— As  to  dairies,  see  that  the  lighting,  ventilation,  deaas- 
ing,  drainage,  and  water  supply,  are  good ;  that  the  milk-storee 
and  milk-shops  are  kent  thoroughly  clBau ;  that  the  milk  vessels 
for  conveving  or  storing  milk  are  kept  clean ;  that  no  boiler  for 
washing  the  milk  vessels  is  used  for  washing  household  dothing, 
and  that  the  deeping  apartments,  if  any,  shall  not  be  in  direct 
communication  with  the  milk  store  by  door,  window,  or  other- 
wise. Water-closets,  privies,  &c.,  should  not  be  in  directeom 
munication  with  milk-stores  or.milk-shops,  and  persons  snimnng 
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irom  hifeotious  disease  should  not  be  allowed  to  milk  oows  or 
liandle  milk  vessels. 

As  to  slanghter-hoxises,  they  should  be  suffloieiitly  provided 
with  light,  ventilation,  drainase,  and  water  supply.  Floors 
should  be  formed  of  granoUtmo  or  asphalt.  Stalls  and  other 
internal  fittings,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  formed  of  glased, 
varnished,  non-poroos,  non^absorbent  material,  and  should  be 
kept  thoroughlv  dean.  Public  slaughter-houses  are,  as  a  rule, 
preferable  to  private  ones,  but  both  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
removed  from  the  vicinity  of  dwelling-houses. 

Qaettion  6.— 1  circular  well,  5  feet  diameter,  contains  water  to 
»  depth  of  6  feet.  How  many  gallons  does  the  well  contain? 
How  may  the  risks  of  pollution  be  prevented  in  shallow  wells  ? 

Anavitr. — The  rule  for  ascertaining  the  contents  is  as  follows : 
—-The  well  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder,  therefore,  first  find  the 
area  of  the  base  which  is  a  circle.  To  arrive  at  this  either  of  the 
following  rules  are  applicable :  Multiply  the  diameter  bv  the  dr- 
enmf erenoe,  and  take  one-fourth  ox  product ;  or,  multiply  the 
square  of  the  diameter  by  0*7854,  or,  for  greater  aoonraoy,  by 
0*785398;  or,  multiply  the  square  of  the  radius  by  3*i4if[93; 
or  multiply  the  square  of  the  circumference  by  0*07958.  Then 
multiply  the  product  by  the  depth,  reduce  to  cubic  inches,  and 
^vide  bv  377*374  the  amount  01  cubic  inches  in  a  gallon.  The 
well  holos  365  gallons. 

Shallow  wells  should  be  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
ashpits,  privies,  or  drains,  and  their  sides  made  thoroughly  tight 
with  cement  to  prevent  contamination  from  the  surface. 

Quedion  7. — ^What  diameter  do  you  consider  sufficient  for  a 
horisontal  drain  and  a  vertical  soil-pipe  in  a  tenement  of  three 
flats  having  twelve  houses  ?  State  what  kind  of  material  should 
be  used  in  such  drain  and  soil-pipe. 

^fwtwr.— The  drain  should  be  of  6-inch  pipes,  and  the  soil-pipe 
and  branches  of  4-inoh  pipes.  The  former  should  be  mode  of 
flreday  glazed  pipes,  stought,  smooth,  and  without  holes  or 
•cracks.  The  sou-pipe  should  be  of  iron.  (See  answer  to 
•Question  3.) 

QuetHon  8. — Mention  three  diseased  oonditions  of  animals 
whioh  produce  corresponding  diseases  of  man?  What  pre- 
•cautions  might  prevent  these  occurring  ? 

Answer.— Tuberculosis,  trichinosis,  typhoid  fever. 

The  thorough  inspection  by  medical  or  veterinary  experts  and 
power  to  condemn  and  destroy  either  live  or  dead  animals  would 
prevent  the  disease  being  communicated  by  eating  the  flesh.  To 
guard  against  the  disease  taking  place  in  animals,  well  lighted, 
ventilated  and  drained  cattle-sheds  or  byres  should  be  the  rule. 
Inspectors  should  see  that  animals  are  not  crowded  into  too 
little  space,  that  they  are  kept  clean  and  supplied  with  good 
water. 


SANITO-PARLIAMENTARY. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— April  z8. 
Bbomptov  Cukbtsbt. 

Mr.  Jackson,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Farquharson,  said  there  was  no 
intention  to  close  the  Brompton  Cemetery.  He  did  not  admit 
that  it  was  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  and  it  yielded  a  consider- 
able revenue. 

April  33. 
Strak  Lavrdrirs. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Coghill, 

Mr.  Matthews  said :— The  question  of  including  laundries  in 
the  Factory  Act  of  18^8  was  carefully  considered  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  that  Act.  The  trade  strongly  resisted  the  pro- 
posal on  the  ground  that  so  much  of  the  work  was  required  to 
be  done  without  delay,  that  any  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work 
would  be  impracticable.  A  concession  was  accordingly  made  to 
the  necessities  of  the  trade,  and  laundries  were  not  included  in 
the  Act,  regard  being  had  to  the  fact  that  children  and  young 
persons  ore  not  employed  in  laundries. 

TvBRRcuLoais  nr  Cattlr. 

Mr.  Lee  Knowles  presented  a  petition  from  the  master 
butchers  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Durham,  urging  that 
until  inquiry  hod  deen  made  into  tiie  question  whether  tuber- 
culosis m  cattle  rendered  meat  unfit  for  human  food  no  trader 
should  be  proaecutei^  for  having  on  his  premises  a  beast  sufferbig 
from  the  disease,  and  that  where  confiscation  is  ordered  in  such 
'Cases  compensation  should  be  allowed. 

April  39. 
"Fillrd"  Chrrsr* 

In  answer  to  Mr.  M.  J.  Stewart, 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  said:— There  ia  no  official  information 
respeotinff  the  amount  of  *'  filled  "  cheese  manufactured  in  the 
United  ^ngdom.    As  regards  importation,  I  am  informed  by 


the  Customs  tiiat  of  imitation  cheese,  which  would  include 
**  filled"  cheese,  1,853  cwts.,  valued  at  £3,669,  were  imported  in 
1889,  and  «45  cwts.,  valued  at  £648,  in  the  present  year  up  to  April 
Previous  to  1880  there  were  no  entries  of  such  cheese.    As 


at  present  advised,  t  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  amend 
the  Margarine  Act. 

Salr  op  Food  aitd  Drugs  Acts. 

Mr.  O.  Y.  Morgan  asked  the  Secretory  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  whetiier  the  metropolitan  magistrates  had  yet  con- 
ferred together  with  the  obiect  of  arriving  at  some  common 
understanding  as  to  the  administration  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Acts. 

Mr.  Matthews.— Yes,  Sir,  the  chief  magistrate  informs  me 
that  he  has  conferred  with  his  brother  magistrates  on  this  sub- 
ject. Th^y  were  unanimous  as  to  the  importance  of  the  Acts, 
and  as  to  the  principle  which  should  guide  them  in  fixing  the 
amount  of  fines ;  and  they  attributed  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  fines  infileted  solely  to  the  variety  of  the  circum- 
stances in  each  case,  the  variation  ranging  from  gross  fraud  to 
simple  accident,  and  from  large  to  very  small  adultsration. 

School  Board  BiTiLDoras. 

Dr.  Farquharson  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether, 
considering  the  serious  accusations  of  sanitary  and  other  struc- 
tural defects  recently  made  against  bnildinsfs  erected  by  the 
London  School  Board,  the  Oovemment  would  give  facilities  for 
the  consideration  of  tiie  Sanitary  Begistration  of  Buildings  Bill 
now  before  the  House,  or  would  themselves  introduce  a  Bill  to 
prevent  the  use  of  schools  and  other  new  public  buildings  until 
tiieir  fitness  for  sanitary  occupation  had  been  certified  by  some 
competent  authority. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.— The  Oovemment  cannot  undertake  to  give 
any  exceptional  facilities  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sanitary 
Begistration  of  Buildings  BUI.  nor  can  they  at  present  give  any 
imaertaking  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  schools  and  • 
public  buildings  until  their  sanitary  fitness  for  occupation  has 
Deen  certified.  The  granting  of  certiScatte  as  to  the  sanitary 
fitness  of  premises  is  not  unattended  with  risk,  unless  the  duty 
of  examination  is  exercised  with  great  care  and  under  circum- 
stances which  admit  of  a  proper  examination  being  made.  Any 
certificate  as  to  sanitary  condition  would  be  re^rarded  as  relieving 
from  responsibility  as  regards  sanitary  arrangements  those  on 
whom  the  reqponsibility  snould  rest. 

April  jOi 

TURRRCULOSIS  IH    CaTTLR. 

Mr.  O.  Balfour  asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
whether  Toe  proposed  to  take  anv  action  in  view  of  the  facts  laid 
before  him  by  a  deputation  on  April  34,  relative  to  the  disease  of 
tuberculosis  in  cattie. 

Mr.  Chaplin.— Yes,  Sir ;  I  stated  to  the  deputation  that  the  first 
thing,  in  my  Judgment,  to  be  done  was  to  obtain  an  authoritative 
opinion  as  to  now  far  and  at  what  stages  of  the  disease  meat  de- 
rived from  animals  suffering  from  tuberculosis  was  unfit  for  and 
dangerous  as  human  food,  and  that  I  would  consult  with  my 
right  hoD.  friend  and  my  colleagues  without  delay  as  to  the  most 
satisfactory  means  of  obtaining  such  an  opinion.  I  have  taken 
an  early  opportunity  of  doing  so,  with  this  result— that  as  this  is 
a  question  primarily  affecting  the  public  health,  my  right  hon« 
friend  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  proposes  to 
institute  a  scientific  inquiry  into  the  question  without  delsy. 


Mat  s. 

Krw  Bill. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Mesth,  a  BiU  to  provide  for  the 
better  protection  of  children  was  introduced  and  read  a  first 
time. 

Mat  6. 
Thr  Mrdical  Oppicrr  for  St.  Oilrs's. 

Mr.  Bitchie,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Cuninghame  Oraham.  said  that 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  St.  OUeo-ln-the-Fields  Dis- 
trict  Board  of  Works  prior  to  his  re-appointment  was  not 
required  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  his  duties.  This  condition 
was  imposed  upon  him  when  he  was  re-appointed,  and  it  was  in 
consideration  ox  this  that  the  vestry  assigned  to  him  the  higher 
salaiT  of  £600  a  year.  The  matter  appeared  to  have  been  fully 
considered  by  the  vestrv  on  more  thui  one  occasion,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  did  not  think  that  the  circumstances 
were  such  that  they  should  withhold  their  assent  to  the  proposaL 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Board,  however,  it  was  made  a  condition 
that  the  medical  officer  should  agree  that  in  the  event  of  his 
losing  his  office  by  reason  of  the  appointment  of  a  medical 
officer  of  health  for  an  extended  area,  including  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  district  assigned  to  him,  he  would  make  no  claim  to 
compensation  for  any  loss  of  emoluments  exceeding  the  salary  of 
JB300  per  annum  which  he  had  previously  received. 

Mrtropolitah  Hralth  Bills« 

In  answer  to  Mr.  J.  Bowlands, 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  said :— The  Oovemment  hope  to  be  able  to 
introduce  the  Bills  'dealing  with  the  consolidation  and  amend- 
ment of  the  laws  with  respect  to  public  health  in  the  metropolis 
and  to  the  dwellings  of  the  working-classes  shortly  before  Whit- 
suntide. 
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Mr.  Picton  asked  the  Vioe-Preaident  of  the  Committee  Of 
Connoil  on  Education  whether  he  would  reconsider  the  practical 
difficulty  in  whichlthe  School  Board  for  Leicester  was  placed  by 
the  impossibility  of  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates 
for  the  position  of  pupil  teacher  who  could  produce  a  certificate 
of  vaccination ;  ana  whether  the  Department  was  compelled  by 
law  to  make  such  a  certificate  a  conmtion  of  its  approval  of  can- 
didates; if  so,  by  what  law;  and  if  not,  whether  he  would 
consider  the  hardship  inflicted  thus  on  candidates  over  14  years 
of  age  who  were  outside  the  scope  of  the  vaccination  laws. 

Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke.— I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  procuring  a  certificate  of  vaccination  at  Leicester,  if  the  proper 
medical  authority  is  applied  to,  and  the  hon.  member  must  see 
that  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  for  the  Department  to  relax 
a  rule  of  great  importance  to  the  health  of  the  children  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  because  of  the  unfortunate  attitude  towards 
compulsory  vaccination  taken  up  by  the  inhabitants  of  Leicester. 

^Lbad  FoiBONura  at  SHXFraLD. 

In  answer  to  Dr.  Farquharson, 

Mr.  Bitchie  said : — I  have  received  a  communication  from  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Sheffield,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  committee 
which  included  Professor  Dewor,  Dr.  Bnstowe,  and  Mr.  Hawk- 
sley,  was  appointed  by  the  Town  Council  to  consider  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  lead  poisoning  in  SheiBeld  and  the  surrounding 
districts  due  to  the  drinking  water,  and  that  the  remedy  recom- 
mended by  that  committee  has  been  adopted  by  the  Town 
Council.  The  results  as  regards  the  improvement  of  the  water 
supply  are  stated  to  have  been  decidedly  beneficial,  and  the  Town 
Council  hope  that  a  complete  remedy  will  be  provided. 


BILLS   BEFORE    PARLIAMENT. 

POISOVSD  Flksh. 

In  1864  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  prohibit  the 
placing  of  poisoned  flesh  and  poisonous  matters  in  plantations, 
fields,  and  open  places.  Under  this  enactment,  if  a  person 
knowingly  places  or  causes  to  be  placed  on  any  land  flesh  or 
meat  whidi  has  been  mixed  with,  or  steeped  in,  or  impreg- 
nated with  poison  or  some  poisonous  ininrecuent,  so  as  to  render 
it  calctUatea  to  destroy  life,  he  is  upon  summary  conviction  to 
forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  £10.  This,  however,  is  not  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  occupier  of  a  hallding  or  the  owner 
of  a  rick  from  placing  in  it,  or  in  the  garden  or  in  the  drains, 
some  poisonous  preparation  for  the  destruction  of  vermin. 
In  a  Bill  now  introduced  by  Mr.  Francis  Stevenson,  M.P.,  it  is 
proposed  to  make  the  statute  apphcable  not  only  to  fledi  or 
meat,  but  to  all  animal  substances  which  have  been  made 
poisonous. 


REVIEW. 


Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
Third  series.  Vol.  i.,  part  I.,  1890,  pp.  820.  John 
Morraj. 

SoMB  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  world  was  all  agog 
over  the  sewage  qaeation,  and  sanitarians  and  agri- 
culturalists were  alike  hoping  for  a  solution  of  their 
difficulties  through  the  regeneration  of  the  soil  by  the 
application  to  it  of  the  waste  products  of  urban  life. 
Sewage  farming  was  to  be  the  great  panacea  of  all  towns 
in  trouble  with  their  drainage  or  river  pollution,  and 
those  enterprising  persons  who  embarked  in  the  business 
were  to  make  their  fortunes.  These  and  similar  phases 
of  the  great  sanitary  question  have  come  and  gone  without 
leaving  much  change  behind.  Though  there  is  a  tinge 
of  the  pessimism  which  has  come  over  Mr.  Glare  Sewell 
Read  in  his  later  days  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
article,  which  we  reprint  on  page  628,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  present  attitude  of  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  conservancy  of  towns  is  an  anxiety  **  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  sewage  that  it  may  do  the  smallest 
amount  of  harm  at  the  least  possible  cost.''  It  is  not  our 
present  intention  to  attempt  to  rekindle  under  guise  of  a 
review  the  embers  of  a  once  blazing  controversy ;  and  we 
must  leave  Mr.  Read's  paper  with  the  trite  remark  that 
the  last  word  has  not  been  said  on  the  subject.  Whether 
there  be  anything  or  not  in  the  fanciful  legend  of  the 
world  losing  fertility  with  which  Mr.  Kains-Jackson 
attempted  to  disturb  our  equanimity,  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  we  do  now  absolutely  waste  count- 
less tons  of  matter  of  manurial  value,  whilst  at   the 


same  ume  paying  laige  sums  lor  importea  lerciuzers ;  ana 
the  sources  of  future  manures  is  a  question  that  must 
some  time  or  other  be  faced. 

The  journal  that  contains  the  results  of  Mr.  Read's 
inquiries  made  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  is  the 
first  of  a  new  series,  and  gives  excellent  promise  for  the 
future.  The  motto  of  the  Society  is  "  Practice  with 
Science,"  and  an  evident  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a 
judicious  blend  of  both,  with  a  spice  of  anecdote  for 
flavouring.  There  is  much  of  interest  to  the  sanitarian 
in  Sir  John  Lawes'  able  paper  on  *<  The  Food  of  oar 
Agricultural  Crops " ;  in  Professor  Brown's  note  on  "In- 
fluenza in  Horses,"  which,  he  says,  resembles  in  many  of 
its  features  the  recent  epidemic  in  man,  though  **  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  even  a  remote  suspicion  that  the  two 
were  communicable  from  the  one  subject  to  the  other"; 
and  in  Dr.  Fream's  clear  and  intelligible  summary  of 
Weismann's  view  and  startling  theories  on  **  Heredity.** 
Mr.  Henry  Evershed's  paper  on  the  <<  Early  Fattening  of 
Cattle  and  Sheep"  raises  questions  which  the  author 
would  not  suspect  of  the  physiological  results  of  eating 
**  baby  beef."  It  would  be  well  worth  study  to  nolnpare  the 
respective  values,  for  food,  strength-giving,  and  muscle- 
forming  purposes,  of  equal  quantities  of  beef  or  mutton 
reared  on  natural  principles,  and  by  the  process  of  fatten- 
ing and  stuffing  from  the  moment  of  the  animal's  birth,  as 
described  on  page  56. 

The  late  Dr.  Edward  Smith  made  some  (though  not 
comparative)  inquiries  of  this  sort  a  good  many  yearft 
ago,  and  his  investigations  would  be  well  worth  bringing 
up  to  date.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  with  the 
clamour  for  cheap  food  and  the  natural  desire  of  graziers 
to  <*  finish  off  "  their  beasts  as  soon  as  possible,  no  results 
that  could  be  published  would  stop  the  present  passion 
for  "  early  maturity." 


LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


MBDiCix  OiTZCKB  FOB  BTiBLnrosHiKB.— The  Conunittee  of  the 
ProTisioiial  Ck>unoil  for  StirUngshire  who  have  had  under  their 
consideration  the  appointment  of  a  medical  ofBoer  for  Stirling- 
shire, sngeest  that  a  union  of  the  oonnties  of  Stirling,  Dum- 
barton, and  Clackmannan  wonld  be  a  soitable  area  of  dnty  for  a 
medical  oficer  acting  under  such  amuurements  as  are  above 
indicated,  and  they  recommend  the  Provisional  Council  to  innte 
a  conference  with  the  Councils  of  those  conntleB.  The  leoom- 
mendation  of  the  Committee  on  being  put  to  the  vote  was  caxried 
by  a  large  majority. 

Typhoid  Fsvxa  at  Barrow.— There  hare  recently  occnired 
several  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  parish  of  Barrow,  the  ages 
of  those  attacked  varying  from  four  to  forty  years.  It  was  stated 
by  the  medical  attendant  that  two  children  came  to  Bairo*  w 
a  visit  from  a  village  in  a  neighbouring  union  where  fi^er  eziated, 
and  it  was  thought  that  five  of  the  cases  were  directly  tnoeaUe 
to  that  cause.  One  mother  who  had  nursed  her  two  infected 
chUdren  night  and  day  also  took  the  fever.  The  disease  wis 
said  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  B.Mworth  union. 

Prrsbhtatiov.— Dr.  Arthur  Wellealey  Harris  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Southampton  Corpora- 
tion, has  been  presented  bv  the  staff  of  the  Hiirhgate  Inflmarr. 
Holbom  Union,  with  a  scalloped  shell  electro^flver  biscnit^ase, 
and  a  Tantalus  Uqueur  electro-plated  stand,  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
affection  and  esteem  in  which  he  is  held. 

Thb  outbreak  of  measles  in  Dundee  is  said  to  have  incraaaed 
to  an  alarming  extent,  sat  cases  having  been  reported  throngboat 
the  past  month,  the  total  number  of  deaths  being  24. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Medical  Ofvioers  of  Health. 

Babst,  G.  T.,  L.B.C.F..  L.B.C.S.lfidin.,  bas  been  re-appointed  / 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Willinirton  Qnay  Local  1 
Board.  I 

Bailbt,  Thomas  Bidley2M.D.Edin.,  CM.,  has  bean  re4ippoiated  I 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Bilston  Urban  SanitsryJ 
Authority. 
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Bbbbt,  Edmimcl,  Ii.K.Q.C.P.L,  L.M.,  L.F.P.S.aia8.,  has  been 
reappointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Ijeyland  Urban 
Sanitary  Author!^. 
Bbookb.  w..  M.D.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 

He^th  to  the  Crompton  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
BuBTOK,  B.  O.,  M.D.,X.B.C.S.,baa  been  re-appointed  Medical 

Officer  to  the  Brentford  Bnral  Sanitaar  Authority. 
Caxpbsll,  Dr.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health 

for  the  Port  of  Glonceater. 
Chambkbs,  Antony  Bernard,  M.B.Bor.Univ.IreL,  M.Ch.,  L.M., 
has  been  re^tppointed  Miedioal  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Long 
Baton  Urban  sSanita^  Authoritv. 
C1.0THIBB,  H.,M.B.,L.Il.C.P.Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 

Officer  of  Health  to  the  Homsey  Urban  Sanitary  Authoritr. 
Cooks,  Dr.  C.  A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  the.  Wem  Sural  Sanitary  Authority,  vim   B.  F.  Giles, 
resigned. 
CsssswELi.,  B.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  Lond.L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Oificer  of  Health  to  the  Cheltenham  Bnral  Scuoitary 
District,  viceH.  Jessop,  deceased. 
DATncs,  David  Samuel,  M.B.Lond..L.B.C.P.Lond.,M.B.C.S.Eng., 
L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointea  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 
the  Bristol  Port  Sanita^  Authority. 
Dbaab,   LoreU,   M.A.,   M.B.,  MJt.C.S.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of    Health  to  the  Hatfield  Sural  Sanitary 
Authority. 
D&TLAVD,  John  Winter,   M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,   has   been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Kettering  Local 
Board. 
Eaton,  James  William,  L.S.C.P.,  M.B.C.S.,  has  beenre-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Bingham  Sural  Sanitary 
Authority. 
FiSBEB,  J.  A.,  L.S.C.P.Edin.,  L  JC.,  L.F.P.S.Olas.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Gkurston  Local 
Board. 
FiSHKB,   J.  B^  M.B.£din.  and   CM.,  has   been  re-nppointed 
Medical  Officer. of  Health  to  the  Whitehaven  Union  Sural 
Sanitary  Authority. 
Fisher,  T.,  M.S.C.S.£ng.,  L.S.A.,has  been  re-appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Qarstang  Sural  Sanitary  Authority. 
FOBBBOXE,  Qeorge  Haynes,  M.S.C.8.£ng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  D.F.H. 
Camb.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Offloer  of  Health  to  the 
County  Council  of  Worcestershire,  at  £600  per  annum  and 
travemx^  expenses. 
Gahos,  F.  a.,  M.D.St.  And.,  M.S.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Faversham  Sural 
Sanitary  Authority. 
GzBBB,  Dr.  C.  C,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  the  Kingston  Sural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  W.  P.  Jones, 
deceased. 
GxLSS,  Oswald,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  re-ap- 
pointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Snskington  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority. 
GowAN,  Bowie  Campbell,  L.S.C.P.Lond.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Sanitary  MecUcal  Officer  to  the  Hendon  Sural  Sani- 
tary Authority,  vice  Dr.  W.  Thompson,  at  £100  per  annimi. 
Harais,   a.    Welleslev,   M.S.C.S.,  L.S.A.,   D.P.H.,  has    been 
appointed  Medichl  Officer  of  Health  to   the  Borough  of 
&>uthamptou. 
Hatwabd,  Thomas  Ernest,  M.B.Lond.,  F.S.C.S.£ng.,  L.S.A., 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Hay- 
dock  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Hbavbh,  John  Cookesley,  L.S.C.P.Lond.,  M.S.C.S.£ng.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the 
Bristol  Port  Sanitary  Authority. 
HiPBUBH ,  W.  Alexander,  F.F.P.S.Glasg.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical   Officer  of  Health  to  the  Sural  Sanita^ 
District  of  the  Durham  Union. 
HOBBBS,  J.  L.,  L.B.C.P.,  M.S.O.S.,  has  been  re-appolnted  to  the 

BroibSgrove  Sural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Htatt,  James  Taylor,  L.S.C.P.£din.,  M.S.C.S.£ng.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Skipton  Mallet 
Snxal  Sanitary  Authority. 
JOHVSTONE,  Geo.  Warrack,  L.S.C.P.Edin.,  L.M..  L.F.P.S.GIas., 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Orrell 
Urban  Sanitary  District  for  one  year. 
Jot,  Fredk.  Wm.,  L.S.C.P.Edin.,  L.M.,  M.S.C.S.Eng.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Thetford  Sural 
Sanitary  District. 
Ebbswill,  John  Bedford,  M.S.C.P.Edin.,  M.S.C.S.Eng.,  F.L.S., 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  St.  Germans 
Sural  Sanitary  Authority  for  three  years. 
LixBBXCK,  Wm.  S.,  L.S.C.P.,  L.S.C.S.£din.,  has  been  re-ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of   Great  Crosby  Urban   Sanita^ 
Districts. 
MacGbboob,  D.  a.,  M.B.EdiD.,  and  CM.,  has  been  re-appointed 
jMedical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  High  Hoyland  Division  of 
the  Penistone  Union  Bur%l  Sanitary  Authority. 
MacLbav,  Chas.  J.  Sussell,  M.D.,  M.S.£din.,  has  been  re-ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Yeadon  Urban 
Sanitary  District. 
McPhbesov,  Alexander,  M.D.Aberd.,  CM.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Haslingdan  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority. 


Mabtiit,  a.  W.,  L.S.C.P.,  L.B.CS.Edin.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  OfBoer  of  Health  to  the  Gorton  Urban  Sanitary 
District. 

Mason,  William,  L.S.C.P.,  L.S.C.S.Edin.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Offioer  of  Health  to  the  St.  Austell  Urban  Sanitary 
District. 

MoBCOK.  A.,  L.S.CS.£din.,  L.M.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Luton  Sural  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity. 

MniL,  W.,  M.D.Aberd.,  and  CM.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 

•  Officer  of  Health  to  Kirkby  Moorside  Sural  Sanitary  Au- 
thority. 

Newkav,  Henry,  M.S.C.S.,  L.S. A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Offioer  of  Health  to  the  Hadley  Urban  Sanitary  District.. 
Cosford  Union,  vice  A.  T.  B.  Atkins,  M.S.CS.Enff.,  deceased. 

Pbideaux,  T.  £.  P.,  L.S.C.P.Lond.,  M.S.CS.£ng.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Wellington  Sural 
Sanitary  Authority. 

Bbid,  James  S.,  M.B.,  C.M.Aberd.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 

-  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Helmsley  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
vice  F.  W.  Dowker,  resigned. 

BxTNOLDS,  H.  S.,  L.S.C.P.Edin.,  and  L.M.,  has  been  appointed. 
Medical  Officer  for  the  .Wimpole  District  of  the  Caxton  and 
Arrington  Union,  vice  L.  M.  Earle. 

B0BEBT8,  £•  C,  M.S.CS.£ng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Southgate. 

Sb:adwbll,  St.  Clair  B.,  L.S.C.P.Lond.,  M.S.C.S.Eng.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Walthamstow 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

Sxxnneb,  Ernest  W.,  M  B..  CM.Edin.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Bye  Sural  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity. 

Steybmsov,  Sobert,  L.S.CP.,  L.S.C.S.£din.,  has  been  re-ap- 
pointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Sothwell. 

SuTTON,  H.  G.,  M.D.St.  And.,  M.S.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Offioer  of  Health  for  Sittingbourne. 

YivcEKT,  Henrv  Bird,  M.S.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  East  Dereham 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

Watson,  Thomas,  M.D.GIas.,  and  CM.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  South  Stockton  Urban  Sani- 
tary District. 

WiujAKS,  Dr.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to- 
the  Sherborne  Looal  Board. 

Wills.  Charles,  M.S.C.S.,  L.S.  A.,  has  been  reappointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Manstieid  Urban  Sanitarv  Authority 
in  conlunction  with  the  Worksop  and  Southwell  Sural  Dis- 
tricts for  one  year. 

Wilson,  A.  C  J.,  L.S.C.P.Edin.,  L.M.,  M.B.CS.Eng.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Penistone 
Union  Sural  Sanitaxy  District. 

Poov-Law  Medical  Oftigbbs. 

Akbbosb,  Alexander,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  T.C,  M.D.Dub.,  has  been  ap- 

E)inted  Medical  Officer  for  the  Buckhurst  Hill  District  of  the 
pping  Union. 

Bannatynb.  Gilbert  A..  M.BGlasg.,  CM..  L.S.C.S.Edin.,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Greenock  Parochial  Board  Assistant 
MedicalOfficer  at  Smithston. 

Babb,  C,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Vaccination 
Officer  for  the  Wentworth  District  of  the  Sotherham  Union*. 
vice  W.  Clarke,  M.D. 

Babbett,  S.  H.,  L3.CP.,  M.S.CS.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  for  the  and  and  3rd  B.  Districts  of  the  Wisbech  Union.. 
vice  £.  Welchmann,  L.S.CP.,  M.9.C.S.,  resigned. 

BiNOHAK,  John  J.,  M.D.St.  And..  L.S.C.P.Edin.,  L.M., 
M.S.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Alfreton  District  of  the  Belper  Union,  vice  Dr.  T.  L.  Soberts, 
deceased. 

Bullock,  Soger,  M.B^CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  OfOcer  to  the  Warwick  Union  Workhouse,  vto«  J.  S^ 
Baly,  M.S.CS.,  L.S.A.,  deceased. 

Cabmichabl,  D.,  M.B.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to 
Durness,  Sutherlandshire,  vice  Dr.  A.  F.  McKenzie,  at  £i5» 
per  annum. 

COPNBB,  Arthur  Lewis,  L.S.C.P.Edin.,  M.S.C.S.Eng..  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Ilfracombe, 
Morthoe,  and  West  Down  District  of  the  Barnstaple  Union,. 
vice  F.  Gardner,  M.S.CS.,  L.S.A.,  resigned. 

Cbbasy,  S.,  L.S.C.P.,  M.S.C.S.,  has  been  reappointed  Medical 
Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  and  District  of  the 
Winslow  Union. 

Gtjllbn,  Daniel  Joseph,  L.K.Q.C.P.L,  L.S.CS.L,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  for  the  Workhouse  of  the  Carrick- 
macross  Union,  vice  Dr.  William  McThenna.  deceased,  at  £40 
a  year. 

Dalton,  Dr.  £.  G.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Offioer  for  the 
Western  District  of  the  Ceme  Union,  vice  W.  McEnery.. 
resigned. 

DuTTBT,  Arthur,  M.B.,  CM.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 
and  Public  Vaccinal  or  lor  the  township  of  Halifax. 

Evans,  William  Henry,  L.S.C.P.Edin.,  L.M.,  M3.C.S.Eng.,  has 
been  apm>inted  Medical  Officer  for  Colyton  and  Shute,  Ax- 
minster  Union,  vice  Dr.  Frank  Pearse,  resigned. 

Gallowat,  Walter.  L.S.CP.,  L.M.,  L.S.CS.£din.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Offioer  for  the  Birtley  District  of  the 
Chester-le-Street  Union. 
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OxDDis,  W.,  M.D.Aberd.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 

for  the  and  Accrington  Diatriot  of  the  Haalingden  Union. 
On.se,  Arthur  E.,  B.Sc.,  K.B.,  has  been  appointed  Aasiiitant 

Medical  Officer  of  the  Workhouse,  Manchester,  vice  J.  Dun- 
can, resigned. 
OoODWiK,  Dr.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Ilslington 

District  of  the  Newton  Union. 
ORAvasK,  Bobert  Fawcett,  L.B.C.P.^.R.C.S.Edin.,  has  been 

appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  West  Whitby  District  and 

Workhouse  of  the  Whitby  Union,  vice  J.  B.  Semple,  M.B* 

Glasg.,  at  £So  per  annum. 
Obsxhwood,  Major,  jun.,  M.D.Bmz.,  L.B.C.P.,  D.P.H.,  has  been 

appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  Haggerston  West  District, 

St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch. 
«Orimblt.  Bichard  Henry,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  for  the  Ippleben  District  of  the  Newton 

Union. 
Hands,  Arthur.  L.B.C.P.,  M.B.C.S.,  has  been  appointed  Yao- 

cination  Officer  for  the  Wednesfleld  District  of  the  Wolyer- 

hampton  Union. 
Habris,  John  H.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.  A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 

Officer  for  the  9th  District  of  the  Totnes  Union,  met  B.  Oil- 

lard. 
HODOBOH,  Dr.,  has   been   appointed   Medical  OfBiser   for   the 

Gropedy  IMstrict  of  the  Banbury  Union. 
JoHVSTov.   Alex.,   M.B.Qlasg.,  and  CM.,  has   been  appointed 

Parochial  Medical  Officer  and  Vaccinator  for  the  Pariah  of 

Methven,  vice  Dr.  Valentine,  resigned. 
JosKS,  Parry,  M.D.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the 

No.  s  District  of  the  Mansfiela  Union. 
KBLTirACX,  T.  N.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Medical  Officer 

of  the  Crumpsall  Workhouse,  and  the  BeoeiTing  Wards  pf 

the  Township  of  Manchester,  vice  A.  £.  Giles,  resigned. 
Xose,  Bichard  W.,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.£din..  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  for  the  Shap  District  and  the  WorUiouse  of 

the  West  Ward  Union,  rice  W.  Stephen  A.M..  M.D. 
Mabtnino.  Dr.  Francis  B.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for 

the  9th  District  of  the  Barnstaple  Union. 
Mabtin,  a.  A..  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  for  the  North  Shields  District  of  the  Tyne- 

mouth  Union,  vice  W.  M.  Mackay. 
McAbdlb,  Francis  James,    L.K.Q.C.P.I.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  to  the  St.  Nicholas  District  of  the  Durham 

Union,  vice  William  Boyd,  M  B.C.S.,  L.S. A.,  retired. 
MuNN,  Dr.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Workhouse 

of  the  Belfast  Union. 
JTxwBonLD,  Dr.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for  Abbots 

Bromley  District  of  Uttoxeter  Union,  vice  B.  Earlam. 
NoBKAiT,  Dr.,  has  been  appointed  Medioai  Officer  to  the  Wendron 

District  of  the  Helston  Union,  vice  Mr.  Bobinson. 
NoBTON,  Everett  E.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  has   been 

appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Holbom  Union  Inftnnary, 

Archway  Boad,  vtce  Arthur  Wellesley  Harris,  resigned,  at 

£100  per  annum. 
O8BALDE8TOH.  L.  Fredk.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  to  the  3rd  District  of  the  Hatfield 

Union, 
Patchktt,  B.  a.,  L.B.C.S.£din.,  has  been  re4kppointed  Medical 

Officer  to  the  Chipping  District  of  the  Clithezoe  Union. 
Tbbbton,  H.  T..  M.B.,  cm.,  M.B.CS.£ng..  has  been  re^p- 
,     pointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  Wolverley  District  of  the 

Kidderminster  Union. 
Batmbnt,  Edward  Wm.,  M.B.Edin.,  CM.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  for  the  and  District  of  the  Pewsey  Union, 

vice  T.  Clarke,  resigned. 
Bicbmond,  Mr.,  M.D.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  and 

Public  Vaccinator  for  the  Bardfield  District  of  Dunmow 

Union,  vice  Dr.  Brasil  Bonald. 
Bowlbt,  Charles  Octayius,  M.B.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  ban  been  re- 

appointedMedical  Officer  to  the  No.  a  District  of  the  Barns- 
ley  Union. 
Btgate,  Beginald,  L.K.Q.CP.,  L.B.CS.L.  has  been  appohited 

Medical  Officer  for  the  Middleton  Cheney  District  of  the 

Banbury  Union. 
CIblbt,  Dr.  P.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Public 

Vaccinator  to  the  4th  District  of  the  Faversham  Union,  and 

Medical  Officer  for  the  Infectious  Hospital,  vice  Dr.  Phelps, 

resigned. 
Sbkflb.  Dr.  Queensferry.  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to 

the  Parish,  by  the  Dalmeny  Parochial  Board. 
Bkzth,  H.  L.,  M.K.Q.C.P.,  L.B.CS.Irel.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  to  the  Eastern  District  of  i^e  Ceme  Union. 
Smith,  K.  U.,  M.D.Lond.,  B.S.,  M.B.CS.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  for  the  7th  and  8th  Districts  of  the  Totnes 

Union,  vice  J.  A.  B.  Thompson,  M.D.Glasg.,  resigned. 
^KBRTiLLB,  Johu,  M.B.,  CM.,  has  been  appointed  Besident 

Assistant  Medical  Officer  to  the  Workhouse  Fir  Vale  Pitsmoor 
Sheffield  Union,  vice  Frank  Jeeves,  at  £100  per  annum. 
BULLIVAN,  F.  W.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  L.  and  L.M.K.,  and  Q.CP.T.,  has 

been  appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health 

to  the  JNavan  Union,  vice  Dr.  Nicholls,  deceased. 
BtvALLOW,  F.  McDonald,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.CS  Edin.,  L.S.A.,has 

been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Silkstone 
District  of  the  Penistone  Union  Sural  Sanitary  Authority. 
fTABHSB,  Charles  E.,  M.D.,  F.B.CS.Eng.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Workhouse  and   North  ana  Seale 
Districts  of  the  Famham  Union. 


Vaisst,  T.  F.,  M.B.CS.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  reappointed  Medical 
Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  ist  District  of  the 
Winslow  Union. 

ViCABS,  G.  Bavleigh,  M.A.,  M.B.8t.  And.  and  CM.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  Bavesby  District  of  Horn- 
castle  Union. 

Wabtbbs,  W.  a.,  L.B.C.P.,  LJLCS.Edin.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  for  the  Biddings  and  Ironville  District  of  the 
Belper  Union. 

Wkitb,  Walter,  L.B.C.P..  L.M.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  has  been  r«. 
appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Darton  District  of  tlw 
BaJmsley  Union. 

Whittlb,  Glynn,  M.D.Cantab.,   M.B.CP.Lond.,  has  been  w- 

Sinted  Medical  Officer  of  the  New  Bridewell,  viae  J.  W. 
.vanagh,  L.B.CP.Edin.,  M.B.CS.£ng.,  deoeaaed. 

GbbTIFTINO  FACTOEr  SUROSOK. 

AvDBBSOH,  Alex.  Bichard,  F.B.C.S.Eng..  L.S.A.,  Nottingham, 
has  been  appointed  Certifyimt  Factory  Surgeon,  vice  Mr. 
Masaey,  resigned. 

Imbpbctosb  of  Nuisances. 

Bassbtt,  Joseph,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Kninneei 

to  the  Lostwithiel  Urban  Sanitary  District  of  the  Bodmin 

Union,  «toe  J.  Burt,  deceased. 
Bbook,  J.,  has  been  re-appoinced  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

Stratford-on-Avon   Bund   Sanitary  Authority,  at  £135  per 

annum. 
BuDDiH,  B.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

Guardians  of  the  Westhampnett  Union. 
COLWAT.  Jakbs,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nnisuoes 

to  the  Gloucester  Town  Council. 
Daltbt,  J.,  has  been  appointed  Sanitary  Inspector  and  Rate 

Collector  to  the  Wellington  Improvement  CommissioBen. 

Salop. 
Dayixb,  Morris,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

Bethseda  Urban  Sanitary  District,  vice  B.  O.  Williams. 
DxMOND,  S.  O.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 

the  Bristol  Port  Sanitary  District. 
Fabball,  Thomas,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  Sherborne  Urban  Sanitary  District. 
FntTH,  Stnckey,  has  been  appointed  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the 

Wells  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  a  salary  of  £100  per 

annum. 
FowLBB,  Arthur,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nnisavcea  to 

the  Sevenoaks  Bural  Sanitary  District,  viee  &  E.  Shaiman. 


Glossop,  Wallis,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisanceeto 

the  Newbold  and  Dunston  Urban  Sanitary  Authoiitf»  "» 

B.  Bradbury,  resigned. 
HowABD,  B.,  has  been  re-appointed  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the 

Thetford  (Norfolk)  Bund  Sanitary  Authority. 
Jackson,  W.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

Bamshottom  Urban  Sanitary   District,   vice  J.  Anderton, 

resigned. 
Jax X8,  James,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

Fylde  Bural  Sanitary  District,  vice  W.  Biding,  deceased. 
Lakb,  Mr.,  has  been  re-appo5nted  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

East  Dereham  Local  Board,  vice  F.  W.  Skipper,  reai(nied. 
PooBB,  Edwin,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  of  the 

Faversham  Urban  Sanitary   District,  vice  Thomas  Ware, 

resigned. 
BiCHABDS,  E.  v.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nnisuees 

for  the  Wellington  Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 
BiDBOUT,  A.  B.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 

the  Wirksworth  Urban   Sanitary  Authority,   vice  J.  Uu- 

lington. 
B1D8DALB,  John,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  MAlton  Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Sakblb,  J.,  re-appointed  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the  St  Austell 

Local  Board. 
Shbldob,  William,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisanotf 

to  the  Workixigton  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  «•«•  W.  l* 

Eaglesfield. 
SiDWBLL,  Henry  T.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Vxaaeae^ 

to  the  Bural  Sanitary  District  of  the  Blean  Union,  ria  S 

Sladden. 
Stbxnofbllow,  H.  W.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nnisaoee} 

to  the  Chichester  Town  OoundL 
Tbbpbss,  Frank,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  NuisanwsW 

the  Warwick  Town  Coundl  for  a  further  term  of  two  jear«- 
Watts,  Gerald,  Ass.  San.  Inst.,  has  been  appointed  Inspect^  <^ 

Nuisances  to  the  Borough  of  Cambridge,  at  35s.  per  week* 
Whbat,  Thomas,  Cert  San.  Inst.  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  I^ 

bury,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  wen 

Hartlepool  Town  Council,  at  £iao  per  annnm. 
Wkitmobb,  C,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  Bromsgrove  Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Wbioht,  J.  W.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 
the  Bingham  Bural  Sanitary  Authori^. 
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PuBUc  Akalyst. 

Thoxas,  J.  W.,  has  been  reappointed  Public  Analyst  to  the 
Borongh  of  Ofurdiff. 

SUBTSTOB. 

LoYSOBOVS,  E.  J.,  has   been  appointed  by  the   Lnton  Town 
Council,  Borough  Surveyor  and  Engineer. 

Glbbxb. 

Clabsk,  James,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the 

Preston  Union,  viot  O.  Dizon,  deceased. 
Qkith,  John  H.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Falmouth 

Guardians,  vice  W.  T.  Genu,  resigned. 
Leather,  Francis  H..  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Guardians 

of  the  Weobley  Union,  vice  H.  ▲.  G.  Samson,  resigned. 
LxreH,   George,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Bakewell 

Guardians. 
Bonn.  B.  B.,  Jun.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Gkiardians 

of  the  Parish  of  East  Stonenouse,  vice  Mr.  B.  R.  Bodd,  sen. 


RESIGNATIONS. 


Bell,  T.  T.,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Matlock  Urban  Sanip 

tary  District. 
Bbadpobd.  James  E.  G^  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  High- 
worth  and  Swindon  Union. 
Eabulk,  Bobert,  L.B.C.P..  L.F.P.S.Glas.,  Medical  Officer  for  the 

Abbots  Bromley  District  of  the  Uttoxeter  Union. 
Gabdnbb,  Frederick,  MJt.C.S.,  L.S.A..  Medical  Officer  ol  the 

Ko.  7  District  of  the  Barnstaple  Union. 
GsK,  W.,  L.K.Q.C.P.IreL,  L.B.C.&L,  Assistant  Medical  Officer 

to  the  City  of  London  Intirmary. 
Gbakak,  Hewett,  Vestry  Clerk  of  Barking. 
Haebis,  a.  Wellesley,M.B.C.S.,L.&A.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer 

of  the  Holbom  Union  Infirmary. 
Habt,  Alfred,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Ashbourne  Urban 

District. 
Hawkins,  Isaac  Thomas,  Insnector  of  Nuisances  to  the  West- 

hampnett  Bural  Sanitary  District. 
Jeeves,  Frank,  L.B.C.P.,  M.B.C.S.,  Besident  Medical  Officer  at 

the  Workhouse  of  the  Sheffield  Union. 
Mace,  J.  M.,  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Tenterden  Union. 
Mace,  Wm.  G.,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Tenterden  Union. 
MoTi,  John  E.,  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Greenwich  Union. 
Peahsb,   Frank,   L3.C.P.,   M.B.C.S.,   Medical  Officer  of  the 

Colyton  and  Shute  Districts  of  the  Azminster  Union. 
Phelps,  Philip,  L.B.C.P.Edin.  and  L.M.,  Medical  Officer  of  the 

4th  District  of  the  Faversham  Union. 
Slihh,  W.  S.,  L.S.A.,  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to 

the  Ampthill  District  of  the  Ampthill  Union. 
Thokpsok,  Dr.  W.  P.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  to  the  Woolwich 

Infirmary. 
Wood,  James  A.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.  A.,  Medical  OiBcer  for  the  Sheep- 
shed  District  of  the  Loughborough  Union. 


VACANCIES. 


Medical  Officer.— The  Guardians  of  the  Hartlepool  Union 
require  a  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaocioator  for  the 
District  of  Greatham.  Salary  (exclusive  of  extras)  £30  per 
annum.  Applications  to  Geo.  Kilvington,  Esq.,  clerk.  Board 
Boom,  Municipal  Buildings,  West  Hartlepool,  by  May  a8. 

Assistant  Medical  Ofticbb.— A  gentleman  is  required  to  fill 
the  post  of  Second  Assistant  Medical  Officer  at  the  Kent 
County  Lunatic  Asylum.  Present  number  of  inmates  810. 
Salary  £130  per  annum,  with  furnished  apartments,  board 
and  attendance.  Applications  by  May  19,  to  Allen  Fielding, 
Esq.,  cl«rk  to  the  Committee  of  Visitors,  Canterbury. 

Assistant  Medical  Ovpicbb.— Bequired  for  the  Hants  County 
Asylum  a  Third  Assistant  Medical  Officer,  who  must  be 
doubly  qualified  and  registered  under  the  Medical  Act.  Age 
not  to  exceed  37  years,  and  unmarried.  Previous  asylum 
experience  not  necessary.  Scdary  £100  ner  annum,  iucreasinff 
to  £ia^  with  fuxnished  apartments,  board,  washing,  ana 
attendance.  Applications,  with  testimoniads,  by  May  ai, 
addressed  to  the  Committee  of  Visitors,  Knowle,  Fareham. 


Medical  Officer.— The  London  County  Council  are  inviting 
applications  for  the  post  of  Medical  Officer  for  District  D  of 
the  Fire  Brigade;  must  be  a  qualified  siu^eon;  will  be 
required  to  reside  in  the  district.  Bemuneration  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  shillings  per  annum  for  each  man  in  the  force 
within  his  district,  such  payment  to  include  cost  of  medicine, 
surgical  appliances,  &c.  Present  number  of  men  78.  Nosuper* 
annnation  or  retiring  allowance.  Applications,  addressed 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council,  SpriDs  Gardens, 
must  be  sent  in  by  May  aa,  and  endorsed  "Apphcation  for 
Post  of  Medical  Officer." 

Town  Clbbx.— The  Corporation  of  Eastbourne  are  prepared  to 


receive  applications  &om  properly  quaUtted  persons  for  the 
office  of  Town  Clerk.  Salary  £500  per  annum.  The  grentle. 
man  appointed  will  have  to  provide  all  necessuy  clerical 


assistance.  Applications  to  the  Mayor,  Town  Hall,  East- 
bourne, by  May  19,  endorsed  "  Application  for  Town  Clerk- 
ship." 

SuBVEYOB  AND  Inspectob  OF  NUISANCES.— The  Faieham  Local 
Board  require  a  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  having 
a  practical  knowledge  of  building  and  sanitary  works  and 
road  making.  Will  be  required  to  prepare  pbms,  specifica- 
tions, and  estimates  of  cost ;  will  also  be  required  to  super- 
intend the  waterworks,  Sbc.  Must  reside  at  the  Board  Officer 
and  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  Salary 
£130,  to  be  iucrensed  to  £150.  Applications,  marked  "Sur- 
veyor," to  reach  the  Clerk,  Leonard  Warner,  Faxeham,  Hants, 
byM^  ai. 

Inbpbctob  or  Nuisances.— The  Bural  Sanita:^  Authority  of  th» 
Petterspury  Union  require  a  duly-qualified  and  experienced 
person  as  Inspector  of  Nuisances.  Salary  £70  per  annum,  to 
include  all  expenses.  Appointment  for  one  year  from  Jun» 
94.  Applications,  endorsed  "  Inspector  of  Nuisances,"  to 
W,  B.  PBrrott,  Esq.,  Clerk,  Stony  Stratford. 

Inspectob  of  Nuisances  and  Subvbtob.- The  Battle  Union 
Bural  Sanitary  Authority  require  the  services  of  a  thoroughly 
competent  person  to  act  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances  at  a  salary 
of  £70  per  sannm ;  and  Survevor  at  a  vearly  salary  of  £i(w 
Preference  ^iven  to  one  holding  certincate  of  the  Sanitary 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Applications,  endorsed  "  In- 
specter  of  Nuisances,  Ac.."  to  P.  Gorham  Ticehurst,  Esq.» 
Clerk's  Offices,  Battle,  by  May  ag. 

DiSTBiCT  SuBVETOB.— The  Chadlington  (Oxon.)  Highway  Board 
require  a  District  Surveyor  for  the  parishes  within  the  dis- 
trict which  surround,  but  does  not  Include,  Chipping  Norton. 
Binary  £ijo.  Applications,  stating  ave,  &c.,  with  testimonials 
(not  exceeding  three)  as  to  character  and  competency  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office,  to  be  sent  to  the  Clerk  to  the 
Board,  A.  C.  Bawlinson,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon.,  by  Monday, 
May  19. 

Inbpbctob  of  Pavements.- The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of 
the  City  of  London  require  above.  Salary  £1  <o,  with  uniform. 
Applications  to  be  sent  to  Henry  Blake,  Principal  Clerk,  by 
Fridaj,  May  23. 

BoAD  Insfbctobs  required  to  supervise  the  work  of  maintaining 
the  main  roads  of  the  County  of  Hertford.  Particulars  of 
duties  and  forms  of  application  to  be  had  of  Urban  A.  Smithy 
2,  Victoria  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Clebk.— The  Todmorden  Local  Board  require  the  services  of  a 
Clerk.  Applicants  to  state  age  and  salary  required.  Com- 
munications, endorsed  "  Clerk,"  must  be  addressed  to  Mr- 
William  Jackson,  Byrom  Street,  Todmorden,  by  May  ao. 

Clebk.— The  Homsey  Local  Board  require  the  services  of  fr 
junior  clerk  in  the  Surveyor's  Department  of  the  Homsey 
Loml  Board.  Commencing  salary  £7$  per  annum.  Know- 
ledne  of  book-keeping  and  shorthand.  Applications,  en- 
dorsed "Junior  Clerkship,"  by  May  ai,  to  T.  De  Courcy 
Meade,  Esq.,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Local  Board  Offices* 
Southwood  Lane,  Highgate. 


DEATHS. 


Bai  t,  Joseph  S.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S. A.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Work- 
house of  the  Warwick  Union. 
Den  NT,  Henrr,  Inspector  of  Nuistnces  to  the  Bural  Sanitary 

District  of  the  Erpingham  Union. 
HiNDHABSH,  W..  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Bural  Sanitary 

District  of  the  South  Shields  Union. 
Jbssop,  H.  E.,  L.B  C.P.Edin.,  and  L.M.,  Medical  Officer  of  the 

No.  4  District  and  Workhouse  of  the  Cheltenham  Union. 
Walxeb,  John  H.,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  M.B.C.S.,  Medical  Offi'-er  of 

Health  to  the  Pickering  Urban  Sanitary  District  of   the- 

Pickering  Union. 
Wabexn,  John.  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  New  Mills  Urban 

Sanitary  District  of  the  Hayfield  Union. 
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Leeds  Corpobatxon  These  Feb  Cbvt.  Debbhtube  Stock.— The 
Corporation  of  Leeds  are  prepared  to  receive  applications 
for  this  stock  at  par.  Particulars  to  he  obtained  of  William 
Derry,  Borough  Accountant,  Leeds. 

The  Oswaldtwistlb  Local  Board.— This  Board  are  prepared 
to  receive  loans  to  a  limited  extent  on  security  of  the  rates 
of  the  township  at  %\  per  cent,  interest.  Applications  to  be 
Bent  to  me  the  undersigned,  Wm.  Sandeman,  Clerk,  Local 
Board  Offices,  Oswaldtwistle,  near  Aocrington. 

Sheffield  C  ^'Bpoeation  Three  Feb  Cent.  Stock.— Issue  of 
£371,320.  (Authorized  by  the  SQieffield  Corporations  Acts 
1883  and  1889.)— The  Corporation  of  Sheffield  give  notice 
that  they  sre  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  the  above 
sum  of  Sheffield  Corporation  £3  per  cent.  Stock.  Minimum 
price  of  issue  £100  per  cent,  interest  payable  half-yearly, 
on  March  i  and  September  i,  at  the  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire 
Bank,  Sheffield ;  or  by  their  London  Agents,  Messrs.  Glyn, 
Mills,  Currie,  &  Co.,  67,  Lombard  Street.  No  sum  less  than 
£io  of  Stock  will  be  allotted,  and  any  amount  in  excess  of 
that  sum  must  be  a  multiple  of  £10.  Under  the  Trust 
Investment  Act,  1889.  this  Stock  is  an  available  investment 
for  every  trustee  who  is  not  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
instrument  creating  his  trust  to  invest  in  Corporation  Stock. 
Forms  of  nrospectus,  Ac.,  and  all  information  required  vdll 
be  supplied  by  W.  Fisher-Tasker,  Begistrar,  Borough  Ac- 
countant's Office,  Bridge  Street,  Sheffield. 

Ludlow  Uviov.— The  Bural  Sanitary  Authority  invite  tenders 
for  a  Loan  of  £1,300,  on  securitv  of  the  separate  rates,  in 
the  nature  or  noor  rates,  repayable  bv  equal  annual  instal- 
ments of  principal  and  interest  oomblned  in  thirty  Tears. 
Tenders,  stating  rate  of  interest  required,  cost  of  diortgage, 
and  other  charges,  endorsed  "  Offers  for  Lroan,"  to  reach  the 
undersigned  by  May  ag.  Wm.  J.  Holyoake,  Clerk,  Poor  Law 
Offices,  Ludlow. 


CONTRACTS. 


BoBOuaH  or  Hastihob  Maiv  Bbaihaoe  Sewaob  Pbecipitate 
Works, 

TSE  Corporation  invite  Tenders  for  the  construction  of  Bam 
Well,  Engine,  Press,  and  Store  Houses  at  their  sewage  works  on 
the  Salts,  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Leonards. 

Speciiloations  may  be  seen,  and  form  of  Tender-  and  bill  of 
quantities  obtained,  at  the  offices  of  the  Borough  Engineer, 
Mr.  P.  H.  Palmer,  AJC.I.C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Hastings. 
,  Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  '*  Tender  for  Bam  Well,  Press,  and 
Store  Houses,  &c."  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Qeo. 
Meadows,  Town  Hall,  Hastings,  by  SattUrday,  May  31. 


Altbratiob  of  Bridge. 

The  Buncom  Improvement  Commissioners  invite  Tenders  for 
the  alteration  ana  improvement  of  Waterloo  Bridge. 

Plans  and  Specifications  may  be  seen  at  the  Surveyor's  Office. 
Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  E.  Marshall,  Secretary.  Town 
Hall,  Buncom,  by  May  37,  endorsed  *'  Tender  for  Alteration  to 
Waterloo  Bridge." 

Cohbtbuctzon  or  Besbbtozb. 

The  Moulin  Local  Anthoritr  invite  Tendsn  for  the  construction 
of  a  stone  reservoir  near  Buedmund. 

Plans  and  Specifications  may  be  seen  and  copies  of  schedules 
obtained  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  Hugh  Mitchell,  clerk,  Pitlochry,  or 
from  Messrs.  Leslie  k  Beid,  7  a  a,  Oeorge  Street,  Edinbuxvh. 
Tenders,  endorsed  "Tender  for  Beservoir/*  are  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Oerk  by  May  19. 

Mahchesteb  Cobpobatiok  Watebwobxb.— Thiblxebb 

AqUEDUCT. 

The  Waterworks  Committee  invite  Tenders  for  about  390  tons  of 
cast  and  wrought-iron  work  and  rolled  steel  girders. 

Drawings  may  be  seen,  and  Specifications  and  form  of  Tender 
obtained,  on  application  to  Mr.  u.  H.  Hill,  C.E.,  Albert  Chambers, 
Albert  Square,  Manchester. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  "  Thirlmere  Aqueduct,  Contract  J, 
Tender  for  Ironwork,"  and  addressed  to  tne  Chairman  of  the 
Waterworks  Committee,  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  T.  W.  G.  Barry, 
Waterworks  Offices,  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  by  Tuesday, 
May  90. 


5  miles  of  pipe  6-in.  cuam.,  ana  aoouv  3  mues  ox  pipo  o-in.  uiom., 
together  wiA  other  works  in  connection  therewith. 

Drawings  and  Specifications  may  be  inspected,  and  formi  of 
Tender  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No.  s,  Noltoi 
Street,  Bridgend,  Olamorgaashire,  and  at  the  ofllce  of  Menn. 
T.  and  C.  Hawksley,  Civil  Engineers,  30,  Great  Geoige  Street, 
Westminster,  8. W. ;  and  Tenders  must  be  delivered  at  the  oiSoe 
of  the  Company  at  Bridgend  by  Wednesday,  May  ai. 

Ludlow  Uiriov. 

The  Bural  Sanitary  Authority  invite  Tenders  for  :— 
I.     330  yards  of  cast-iron  pipe  6-in.  diam. 

495  ».  f.  5-p-    »» 

4,041  „  „  3*m.    „ 

a.  The  supply  of  10  sluice  valves  and  43  hydrants. 
3.  The  laying  the  above  pipes  and  fittings. 
Drawings  and  Specifications  may  be  seen,  and  form  of  Tender 
obtained  on  application  to  Wm.  J.  Holyoake,  Clerk  to  the 
Authority,  <,  Old  Street,  Ludlow,  and  further  information,  if 
required,  may  be  had  from  the  Engineer,  W.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  Wen, 
Salop. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  "Water  Supply."  to  be  addressed 
and  delivered  to  the  derk  by  Thursday,  May  29. 

Saedbach  Watsbwobks. 

Thb  Sandbach  Local  Board  invite  Tenders  for  the  erection  of  a 
•brick  tower  for  their  new  waterworks.  Pkins  and  SnecificatioM 
may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Local  Board.  Tenders  mnat  be 
dehvered  by  Monday,  May  19. 


COMPETITION. 


The  Htgiehb  or  Infahtb. 

The  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  has  given  for  competition 
a  prize  of  the  value  of  1,000  francs  for  the  best  work  on  ue 
hygiene  of  infants.  The  following  is  the  question  proposed:  To 
determine  what  are,  in  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants,  the  wm 
and  the  effects  of  raw  milk,  warmed  or  boued  milk  respecbtrelj. 
The  papers,  which  should  be  written  in  French,  the  other 
academical  rules  being  observed,  are  to  be  focwarded  to  the 
Academy  before  March  i,  1891. 


NOTES   AND    QUERIES. 


Having  for  some  time  back  been  in  the  receipt  of  Queries  apptf • 
taining  strictly  to  sanitary  work,  and  which  it  wotud  be  eas7  ^ 
answer  without  having  to  refer  our  correspondents  to  oomp^t 
professional  adrisers,  we  have  opened  a  column  in  which  to 
register  such  Queries  and  Beplies  thereto  as  can  fairly  be  expected 
from  us;  and  our  subscribers  and  readers  are  invited  to  mue 
such  use  of  this  column  an  will  tend  to  benefit  themselTeB  au 
the  community.  Both  Queries  and  Beplies  will,  however,  be 
subjected,  if  unnecessarily  long,  to  strict  curtailment. 


Food  aed  DBues  Act,  1875. 

Some  few  weeks  back  I  obtained  several  samples  of  milk  node 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts.  One  of  the  certificates  I  received 
from  the  public  analyst  was  as  follows :  Added  water  11  per 
cent.,  the  said  sample  was  also  deficient  in  butter  fat  to  w 
extent  of  30  per  cent.  Upon  this  I  took  out  two  snmmoMA 
although  there  was  only  one  purchase,  being  of  opmion  tiai 
two  distinct  offences  had  been  committed,  one  under  sec.  ^ 
and  one  under  sec.  9.  Am  I  correct,  or  what  is  your  opinion. 
Is  there  any  case  you  can  give  or  quote  which  is  on  all  loofl 
with  this  ?  At  present  the  magistrate  is  against  me,  beuigor 
oionion  that  inasmuch  as  there  was  only  one  pnrehsae  there 
can  be  only  one  offence.  -^  "• 

[It  seems  that  on  the  analysis  a  conviction  under  either  sect  ij 
or  sect.  9  might  properly  be  asked  for  and  obtained.  BoU 
offences  havebeen  committed,  but  with  respect  to  the  nmc 
sample,  and  no  court  would  under  the  circumstances  thiu  w 
imposing  more  than  one  penalty  for  the  two.  There  mijoi 
course  be  reasons  which  make  it  desirable  to  press  for  a  o(V- 
viction  on  each  summons,  and,  if  pressed,  the  court  ought  to 
convict.  The  recent  case  of  Pain  v.  Broughtwood,  repoitea 
in  the  Law  Timet  of  April  19,  is  in  point  as  to  there  beta?  »» 
offence  under  sect.  9.— Ed.] 
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THE  COLLAPSE  OP  THE  OPPOSITION 
TO  THE  NOTIFICATION  OP  INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASE. 

By  Robert  Farqcharson,  M.D.,  M.P. 

The  facts  lately  recorded  in  the  Sanitary  Record  in 
relation  to  the  Infectious  Notification  Act  have  shown 
in  the  clearest  light,  the  great,  and,  we  may  say,  the  un- 
expected success  which  has  followed  its  introduction. 
A  large  number  of  locahties  have  adopted  it  without 
difficulty,  great  sanitary  advantages  have  already 
resulted  from  the  early  detection  of  disease,  and  we 
are  surely  not  far  wrong  in  predicting  future  reduc- 
tioiiB  of  death-rate  and  general  improvement  in  the 
public  health.  The  question  is  a  natural  one,  whether 
the  time  has  not  now  arrived  for  compulsion,  and 
whether  the  voluntary  action  of  so  many  of  our  great 
towns  is  not  a  sure  indication  that  public  opinion  is 
ripe  for  the  universal  adoption  of  the  Act.  The 
abstract  answer  would  undoubtedly  be  yes ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  Mr.  Ritchie  was  no  doubt 
judiciously  diplomatic,  when  he  told  the  House  not 
long  ago,  that  it  might  be  well  to  allow  a  further 
extension  of  permissive  working  before  putting  in 
force  the  full  powers  of  compulsion.  Sooner  or  later 
they  are  bound  to  come,  and  it  is  well  to  educate  our 
minds  up  to  them  meanwhile  by  a  careful  study  of 
what  is  being  done  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
sanitarians  thioughout  the  country. 

But  what  are  our  opponents  doing?  We  look  in 
vain  for  proof  or  even  assertion  of  the  great  evils  of 
notification,  of  the  shattered  confidence,  the  strained 
professional  relations,  the  injury  to  industrial  occupa- 
tion, the  inconvenience  and  expense  and  even  actual 
danger  that  were  so  freely  predicted  during  the 
earlier  discussions  on  the  Bill.  Surely  there  has  been 
time  enough  to  detect  these  things  if  they  exist  at  all, 
and  if  friction  and  inconvenience  have  resulted  from 
the  operations  of  the  Act  we  should  have  heard 
something  of  them  by  this  time. 

We  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  taken  place.   The  bogies  of  suspicion  loomed 
large  through  the  mist  of  prejudice,  out  we  have 
come  a  little  nearer  to  them  now,  and  found  out  how 
flimsy  and  unsubstantial  they  really  are.  And  one  of  the 
most  convincing  proofs  of  the  collapse  of  the  opposi- 
tion comes  from  the  source  which  at  one  time  seemed 
inclined  to  take  up  a  definite  attitude  of  hostility.     It 
will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Kingston  Improve- 
ment Bill  came  before  the    Select  Committee  on 
Police  and  Sanitary  Regulations,  one  of  the  medical 
practitioners  appeared  to  give  evidence,  and  to  state 
the  objections  of  himself  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
to  the  proposal  of  the  locality  to  adopt  the  notmca- 
tion  clauses.    The  arguments  used,  however,  were 
not  suflaciently  convincing  to  persuade  the  committee 
to  reject  the  clauses,  and  they  passed  unanimously. 
Various  attempts  were  afterwards  made  both  in  the 
press  and  on  public  occasions  to  prejudice  our  deci- 
sion, and  to  show  that  notification  had  been  forced 
on  unwilling  Kingston,  and  we  naturally  waited  with 
much  interest  for  the  report  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  and  the  statement  to  be  therein  made  of  the 
difficulties,  if  any,  he  met  with  in  carrying  out  his 
duties,  and  the  success  which  had  attended  the  en- 
larged powers  conferred  on  him,  and  here  is  what  Dr. 
E.  M.  ShirtliflF  writes  in  his  annua]  report  for  1889  : — 
"  1889  being  the  first  year  of  the  working  of  the 


Infectious  Diseases  Notification  Act  in  the  borough, 
you  will  naturally  wish  to  know  how  it  has  succeeded. 
I  am  therefore  happy  to  say  that  the  notification  has 
been  faithfully  carried  out  by  all  medical  gentlemen 
who  may  have  been  concerned ;  in  some  instances 
householders  have  defaulted,  but  only  through  want 
of  knowledge  ;  and  a  message  through  the  inspector 
has  brought  in  the  notification  at  once.    I  have  acted 
up  to  the  pledge  I  gave,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  Bill,  and  have  done  my  spiriting  ajs  gently  as  pos- 
sib  e  ;  and  am  very  pleased  to  add  that  in  no  instance 
have  I  come  into  collision,  in  any  way,  with  my  medical 
confreres,  in  thanking  whom  I  am  sure  I  shall  repre- 
sent the  feelings  of  the  entire  corporation.     In  a  few 
instances  householders  have  been  rather  disagreeable ; 
they  chafe  very  much  at  the  enforced  isolation  for 
such  a  lengthened  time  as  is  necessary  in  scarlet 
fever ;  especially  when  it  is  of  so  mild  a  type  as  pre- 
Yfuled  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year ;  forgetting  that  a 
mild  case  in  one  child  may  assume  in  the  next  a  bad 
and  virulent  form,  when  they  would  be  the  first  to 
clamour  for  the  prolonged  isolation.    I  am  sure  that 
the  operation  and  effects  of  the  Notification  Act  have 
amply    justified    the    perseverance    in    carrying    it 
through  Parliament ;  had  it  not  been  for  the  Act,  I 
have  but  little  doubt  that  this  year  would  have  seen  a 
bad  outbreak    of    epidemic,  and    possibly  virulent 
scarlet  fever.   By  it«  means,  we  had  early  information 
of  cases  occurring  in  the  families  of  charwomen, 
tailors,  dressmakers,  laundresses,  and  so  forth;   by 
which  information  we  were  able  to  at  once  minimise 
the  danger  of  conveyance  of  the  infection,  by  either, 
as  in  the  case  of  tailors,  making  the  men  lodge  out ; 
or  in  the  other  cases  stopping  the  women  from  their 
work,  and  in  all  cases  isolating  the  patient  in  a  separate 
room.    In  all  such  cases  your  committee  authorized  a 
weekly  payment  to,  in  some  degree,  recoup  those  who 
either  abstained  from  their  work  or  lodged  out.     Of 
course  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  superior  advan- 
tages which  an  isolation  hospital  would  possess  to  the 
means  we  are  now  adopting ;  in  fact  it  is  the  neces- 
sary complement  to  notification,  as  on  receipt  of 
notification,  and  where  necessary,  the  cases  could  be 
at  once  removed  and  the  place  disinfected,  and  all 
further   danger    probably    obviated.      If    by    some 
arrangement  and  at  a  moderate  cost  such  means  could 
be  adopted,  prudence  would  rejoice  and  sanitary 
adnainistration  be  vindicated.    During  the  year  28 
notifications  were  received  from  Canbury  Ward  (in- 
cluding 4  from  the  barracks)  affecting  16  homes; 
comprising  2  typhoid,  2  diphtheria,  and  24  scarlet 
fever ;  17  from  the  Hill  Ward,  affecting  14  homes  (1 
diphtheria,  16  scarlet  fever) ;  Norbiton  Ward,  4  (2 
typhoid,  1   scarlet  fever,  and  1   diphtheria)  ;  Town 
Ward  4  (aU  scarlet  fever).    Total  68." 

We  do  not  think  that  we  can  add  anything  to  this 
plain  unvarnished  tale.  Here  is  success  where  failure 
was  predicted;  success  of  the  very  best  and  most 
practical  kind,  immediate  and  complete,  and  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  tact  and  discretion  with  which 
Dr.  Shirtliff  started  the  working  of  a  new  and  some- 
what complicated  bit  of  machinery. 


Damobrs  of  Bokax  as  a  Pbesbrvativb. — The  Ger- 
man Government  has  forbidden  contractor 8  to  supply  the 
navy  with  preserved  articles  of  food  containing  boric  acid. 
This  order  is  the  result  of  the  trial  of  a  new  preservative 
composed  of  eqaal  parts  of  borax  and  salt,  which  has  been 
sold  as  harmless.  It  was  found  that  persons  partaking  of 
meat  preserved  with  this  agent  experienced  gastric 
derangements.  uium^eu  uv  ^^  w  v^ -c  1. w 
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THE  HOUSING  OP  THE  POOR  IN 
PROVINCIAL  TOWNS/ 

By  Fked  Scott. 
The  title  of  this  paper  has  been  chosen  for  me,  other- 
wise, for  sake  of  precision,  I  would  have  selected 
"The  Improvement  of  Artisans'  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings,^'  or  "  The  Better  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes."  These,  I  need  scarcely  remind  you,  are 
the  terms  used  in  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  the  subject,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  Act 
in  which  the  term  **  housing  of  the  poor "  is  used. 
The  reason  for  this  I  take  to  be  that  the  word  "poor" 
is  too  indefinite,  and  its  use  would  seem  to  imply  an 
obligation  to  classify  the  poor,  and  the  fixing  of  an 
arbitrary  standard  of  eligibility  for  the  occupation  of 
dwellings  provided  under  the  Acts.  This  would  in- 
volve proceedings  of  such  an  inquisitorial  character 
that  they  would  inevitably  defeat  the  objects  aimed 
at.  If  the  term  is  used  as  applying  to  the  whole 
wage-earning  class  whether  the  individual  or  family 
can  live  comfortably  and  even  save  money  or  cannot 
do  so,  it  is  objectionable  as  not  being  strictly  applic- 
able to  an  important  section  of  those  for  whom  pro- 
vision is  necessary,  viz.  well  -  paid  artizans  and 
labourers — ^the  more  independent  of  the  working- 
classes  who,  as  a  rule,  are  very  sensitive.  It  is  not 
understood  literally  and  as  a  comparative  term  by 
them,  but  rather  as  carrying  with  it  in  some  degree 
the  stigma  associated  with  pauperism. 

In  objecting  to  any  attempt  at  classification  of  the 
poor  I  must  make  one  qualification.  The  poor  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes — the  deserving  and  the 
undeserving.  The  latter,  who  were  once  described 
by  a  late  eminent  statesman  as  the  "  residuum,"  may 
easily  be  "ticketed,"  so  to  speak,  by  those  who  have 
to  deal  with  working-class  dwellings,  and  nothing 
short  of  a  system  of  sanitary  police  espionage  such  as 
that  exercised  in  the  case  of  registered  lodging-houses 
will,  in  my  opinion,  prevent  this  irreclaimable  class 
from  being  a  constant  source  of  loss  to  property- 
owners,  and  of  danger  to  their  neighbours  and  the 
community.  It  is  for  the  statesman  to  plan  how  this 
class  may  be  isolated  for  the  purpose  of  such  super- 
vision. If  feasible,  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy 
would,  I  am  convinced,  have  a  far-reaching  influence 
for  good. 

I  propose  to  deal  with  my  subject  mainly  as  aflPect- 
ing  Manchester  and  Salford,  the  towns  with  which  I 
am  most  familiar,  and  assuming  that  the  condition  of 
cottage-dweUings  in  those  places  is  not  much  if  at  all 
worse  than  in  other  large  towns  of  corresponding  age 
and  character  of  population,  I  take  it  that  what 
applies  to  them  applies  approximately  to  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  &c. 

I  shall  deal  with  my  subject  under  three  heads, 
viz : — 

1.  The  need  of  healthy  dwellings  in  provincial 
towns. 

2.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effecting  struc- 
tural alterations  on  a  large  scale. 

3.  Methods  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty. 

The  Need. 
As  long  ago  as  1877    I   undertook,  in  conjunc- 
tion   with    a    colleague,   an   inquiry  into  the    con- 
Mancheater   *^^^*®°  ^^  cottage  dwellings  in  Manchester 
and^Safford.  *"^  Salford  with  a  view  to  providing  data 
for  special  memorials  from  the  local  sani- 

♦  Read  at  the  Conference  of  the  Hoiunng  of  the  People. 
National  Liberal  Club,  May  i,  1890. 


taiy  association  to  the  respective  corporations  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Artisans'  and  Labour- 
ers' Dwellings  Acts.  We  visited  the  sLums  veiy 
extensively,  and  made  notes  of  what  we  saw  on  the 
spot.  If  I  reproduced  those  notes  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  you  would  think  my  picture  much  too  highly- 
coloured.  I  sliall  therefore  quote  instead  what  has 
been  written  by  the  responsible  c^cials  of  the  two 
corporations.  In  a  report  dated  1884,  the  late  medi- 
cal officer  of  health  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Leigh),  in 
speaking  of  No.  1  District — Ancoats — ^the  old  work- 
shop portion  of  the  city,  said,  "  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  nouses  were  built  before  1830.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  back -to -back  houses  in  all  parte  of  the 
district.  The  width  of  the  streete  varies  from  30  feet 
to  4  feet,  the  greater  number  of  them  being  10  feet 
or  17  feet  wide.  The  passages  vary  iu  width,  aod 
are  only  2  feet  6  inches  wide  in  some  instances. 
In  many  cases  the  backs  of  the  houses  are  too  near 
to  each  other.  The  streete  are  for  the  most  part 
paved  and  sewered.  The  houses,  as  a  rule,  are  with- 
out cellars,  and  have  no  ventilating  spaces  under  the 
floor.  They  rise  directly  from  the  ground.  The  out- 
side walls  are  9  inches  thick,  and  the  inside  walls  are 
4i  inches  or  3  inches  thick.  They  smell  fusty.  The 
ceilings  of  some  are  only  6  feet  from  the  floor.  The 
timber  in  many  cases  is  in  a  state  of  decay.  Houses 
in  such  a  condition,  and  so  erected,  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  damp.  The  absence  of  any  provision  to 
prevent  the  moisture  of  the  ground  rising  into  the 
walls,  and  the  thinness  of  the  latter  affording  so 
little  defence  against  rain,  the  interior  can  seldom 
or  never  be  as  dry  as  a  house  should  be.  From  the 
want  of  subjacent  ventilation,  any  emanation  from 
the  soil  must  find  immediate  vent  into  the  houses." 

Of  District  No.  2  he  said,  '*  The  houses  are  old  and 
back  to  back,  and  were  built  before  1830.  The  re- 
maining portion  were  erected  between  1830  and  18t)<>. 
There  are  several  courte  in  the  district.  The  width 
of  the  streets  ranges  from  36  feet  to  8  feet,  the 
average  width  being  18  feet  The  passages  between 
the  backs  of  the  houses  are  small,  and  the  passages 
between  the  backs  of  the  houses  that  have  yards  are 
insufficient.  The  houses  without  yards  are  old  and 
dilapidated  for  the  most  part,  and  not  suitable  places 
for  human  habitetion.  The  rooms  are  small  and 
damp,  and  the  air  is  confined  by  the  narrowness  of 
the  courts.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  paved 
and  sewered,  and  are  in  fair  condition,  but  the  flags 
in  the  courte  are  in  many  cases  in  bad  repair." 

Sub-districts  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12  are 
described  in  almost  identical  tenns.  In  a  report  by 
Mr.  Leigh,  dated  1887,  and  published  after  his  death, 
speaking  of  St.  George's  and  Ancoate  districts,  said, 
'*  The  houses  are  amongt  the  oldest  in  the  city,  the 
walls  saturated  with  animal  exhaktion,  and  reeking 
with  polluted  atmosphere.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  streets  in 
which  these  cottages  lie  are  naiTow,  little  more  than 
alleys,  with  few  crossings,  and  utterly  deficient  in 
ventilation.  .  .  .  Let  anyone  accustomed  to  a  letter 
condition  of  life  put  his  head  into  one  of  them,  and 
he  will  be  met  with  a  mephitic  atmosphere  the  like  of 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  domicile  of  any  other 
animal.  Stables  and  shippons,  and  even  pigstyes, 
have  their  peculiar  smells,  but  they  are  not  poisonoiiN 
or  repulsive,  or  offensive  as  these.  No  animal  coui^i 
live  in  them  and  flourish.  To  describe  their  nauseous 
character,  I  have  sometimes  said,  in  a  bantering  spirit- 
*  Put  a  pig  into  one  of  them,  and  feed  him  on  the  bfst 
for  a  twelvemonth,  and  he  will  come  out  a  lean  pi^r- 
And   yet    industrious i^mew  i^Ofd^^women    and  little 
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children  live  in  these,  and  their  weak  frames  and 
pallid  faces  tell  of  the  surroundings." 

When  the  Sanitary  Association  presented  its 
Memorial  to  the  Salfora  Corporation  in  1878,  the  then 
medical  officer  of  health,  Dr.  Tatham,  now  medical 
officer  of  health  for  Manchester,  reported  upon  it  to 
the  Health  Committee  as  follows: — "The  most 
cursory  glance  at  the  above  report  will  confirm  the 
statement  of  the  reporters,  that  the  unhealthy  condi- 
tion of  things  there  depicted  is  mainly  dependent 
upon  structural  defects,  which  are  quite  beyond  the 
sphere  of  mere  alterative  efforts,  and  will  point  to 
entire  and  unconditional  demolition  of  the  property 
in  large  blotiks  at  a  time  as  the  only  remedy." 

E  may  add  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
clearance  by  the  corporation  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
famous cluster  of  immoral  houses  and  a  limited 
clearance  for  railway  extension,  the  great  majss  of 
property  referred  to  above  remains  untouched,  and 
the  only  difference  now  is  that  after  12  years  it  is  so 
much  worse  from  the  continuous  decay  and  pollution 
going  on  during  that  period.  In  support  of  this 
statement  I  may  quote  part  of  a  resolution  passed  in 
April  1889  at  a  conference  of  working-men  in  the 
borough : — 

This  conference,  composed  chiefly  of  workincr-men  who  live  in 
Salford,  having  considered  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the 
homes  of  the  people,  and  having  heard  statements  on  the  subject 
from  members  of  the  Salford  Town  Council,  is  of  opinion— (i; 
tliat  a  number  of  families  are  so  housed  in  Salford  that  for  them 
moralitjr  is  more  difficult  than  for  others,  and  common  decency 
almost  impossihle ;  (a)  that  unless  the  dwellings  are  improved  it 
will  be  impossible  to  lower  the  death-rate,  which  in  some  parts  of 
the  borough  is  appallingly  hiarh,  and  equally  impossible  to  raise 
tho  morals  of  the  commimity. 

For  property  of  this  class  rents  are  exacted  for 
which  dwellings  built  upon  the  most  approved 
modern  principles  ought  to  show  a  fair  return.  In  a 
paper  read  by  me  before  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society  twelve  months  ago,  on  "  The  Condition  and 
Occupations  of  the  People  of  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford," I  gave  the  results  of  an  inquiry  which  em- 
braced 4,402  families,  representing  19,271  persons. 
The  information,  which  was  obtained  from  direct 
inquiry  by  the  Sanitary  Association's  visitors,  included 
as  items,  rent  paid,  and  use  made  of  sleeping  apart- 
ments as  showing  the  extent  of  over-crowding. 
The  following  resists  in  respect  of  those  particulars 
were  shown. 

Rent, — In  Manchester  answers  as  to  rent  were 
obtained  in  1,512  cases ;  of  these  only  201  paid  less 
than  Ss.  per  week,  whereas  1,811  paid  from  Ss.  to 
7s,  6d.  In  Salford  out  of  1,398  answers  only  81 
tenants  paid  under  8s.,  and  1,217  paid  from  Ss.  to  7s, 

Over-crowding, — ^The  result  of  tnese  rents  in  over- 
crowding was  found  to  be  as  foUows : — 

Manchester. 
No.  of   cases  where  more 

than  2  persons  used  1 

bed-room  841  out  of  1,155 

Ditto   where  more  than  4 

persons  used  2  bed-rooms    523      „      1,087  -■ 
Ditto    where  more  than  6 

persons  used  8  bed-rooms      54      „         122  : 
Ditto    where  more  than  8 

persons  used  4  bed-rooms        8      „  11-: 

Salford. 
No.   of  cases  where  more 

than  2  persons   used  1 

bed-room  872  out  of     571  = 

Ditto    where  more  than  4 

persons  used  2  bed-rooms    565      „       1,247  = 


Per 

cent. 

.72-8 
50-4 
44-2 
27-2 

Per 

cent. 

65-1 
45-8 


Per 
Ditto    where  more  than  6  *^"*- 

persons  used  8  bed-rooms      53      „         188  =  28*1 
By  the  provision  of    model   lodging-houses    the 
experience  of  Glasgow*  shows  that  over-crowding  of 
the  most  objectionable  kind — i.e.  by  male  lodgers — 
might  be  greatly  diminished. 

The  Difficulties. 
The  chief  of  these  are  : — 
(a.)  The  great  cost  of  effecting  a  radical  cure 

by  clearance  and  re-building. 
(/>.)  The  force  of  interested  opposition, 
(c.)  The  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  sufferers, 
(a.)  7  he  Cost. — The  Manchester  Corporation  has 
recently  determined  to  make  some  clearances  of  in- 
sanitary property.    The  condemnation  of  these  areas 
was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  medical  officer  of 
health  (Dr.  Tatham),  who  has  been  in  office  about 
twelve  months.     The  areas  measure  respectively — 
No.  1.-19,271  sq.  yards. 
„   2.-  4,283        „ 
„   3.—     863        „ 
„  4.—     956 


Total— 25,828  sq.  yds.  =  5  a.  0  r.  87  p. 
The  *  estimated  cost  of  land,  new  buildings,  &c.,  is 
£103,875,  or,  after  deducting  value  of  land,  materials 
sold,  &c.,  a  nett  cost  of  £58,005  ;  that  is  the  amount 
sunk  for  the  public  good  on  which  no  return  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view  is  expected.     On  the  per- 
manent value  the  experience  of  Liverpool  shows  that 
about  4  per  cent,  may  be  anticipated.    The  number 
of  persons  disturbed  and  re-housed  by  this  scheme  ia 
1,870.    The  annual  cost  to  the  ratepayers  for  the 
direct  protection  of  that  section  of  the  community 
against  the  dangers  of  unhealthy  dwellings  and  the 
contingent  protection  of  the  general  community  may 
be  shown  as  follows : — 
Loan  of  £108,875  at  8  per  cent.,  say       ...     £3,100 
Less    return    on    new    buildings,  value 
£58,005  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum        ...       2,120 

£980 
When  it  is  remembered  that,  as  stated  by  the  late 
medical  officer  of  health,  Manchester  as  a  residential 
city  is  mainly  one  of  cottages,  it  will  be  clear  that 
only  a  very  small  portion  is  dealt  with  by  this 
scheme  ;  indeed  I  have  it  on  high  authority  that 
probably  £5,000,000  would  be  required  to  complete 
the  rebuilding  of  the  more  or  less  unhealthy  cottage 
dweUings  in  the  city.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
extension  of  the  present  effort  must  necessarily  be 
slow.  But  much  may  be  done  by  variation  of 
method.  The  scheme  now  being  prosecuted  is. 
undertaken  under  Cross's  Acts,  which  require  the 
following  procedure :  The  officer  of  health  con- 
demns the  property  ;  the  Council  adopts  his  report 
and  prepares  a  scheme  which  is  submitted  to  the 
Loc^  Government  Board;  that  authority  holds  a 
local  inquiry,  and  if  the  scheme  be  approved  the 
corporation  obtains  compulsory  powers  of  purchase. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  they  will  obtain  the 
property  at  a  reasonable  price ;  arbitration,  as  now 
permitted,  is  always  an  expensive  method  of  pur- 
chase, while  in  private  negotiation  influence^  are 
not  unlikely  to  operate  that  will  secure  for  the  owners 
a  very  generous  equivalent  for  what  they  sell.    Thus, 
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I  am  quite  prepared  to  learn  that  the  ultimate  cost 
to  the  ratepayers  of  this  first  clearance  will  be  con- 
siderably more  than  the  nett  amount  estimated. 

The  procedure  to  which  I  apprehend  the  Man- 
chester Corporation  will  in  future  have  to  resort 
more  freely  is  that  provided  by  Torrens'  Acts.  It  is 
as  follows  : — ^The  medical  officer  of  health  condemns 
as  under  Cross's  Acts ;  his  report  is  referred  to  the 
engineer  and  surveyor  who  has  to  report  also  to  the 
council.  If  both  reports  agree  copies  of  them  are 
sent  to  the  owners,  with  notice  to  appear  before  the 
local  authority  to  state  grounds  of  objection  if  any. 
After  this  the  local  authority  must  make  an  order  in 
writing,  which  is  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
■Quarter  Sessions.  If  the  court  approve  of  the  order, 
the  owner  has  to  make  structural  alterations  at  his 
^wn  cost  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer,  in  cases 
where  it  is  admitted  that  the  houses  are  capable  of 
being  rendered  healthy  by  alteration  ;  or  in  cases 
where  demolition  is  insisted  upon,  he  must  pull  down 
but  need  not  rebuild.  Self-interest,  however,  usually 
settles  this  point  In  both  cases  the  owner  may 
require  the  local  authority  to  purchase  ;  and  if  this 
be  done  the  authority  must  pull  down  and  may  erect 
either  labourers'  dwellings  or  lodging-houses,  dedicate 
the  site  to  public  health  purposes,  or  sell  or  let  with- 
out special  restrictions.  For  either  of  the  first  two 
cases  they  may  borrow  public  money,  but  no  greater 
rate  than  2d.  in  the  £  for  one  year  can  be  levied. 
The  purchase  money  may  be  fixed  by  agreement  or 
arbitration,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  arbitra- 
tor's- award.  The  terms  of  purchase  by  arbitration 
under  these  Acta  are  more  favourable  to  the  autho- 
rity than  under  Cross's  Acts,  but  the  total  with- 
•drawal  of  tlie  power  given  to  the  owner  to  compel 
the  authority  to  purchase  condemned  property  is  an 
■amendment  of  these  Act>8  urgently  needed. 

^6.)  Interested  Oppositioti, — Owing  to  the  high  price 
of  land  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  a  large  popu- 
lation must  reside  to  be  near  their  work,  specidative 
building  is  discouraged,  and  consequently  propertv 
owners  are  enabled,  as  already  shown,  to  charge  high 
rents.  Any  exercise  of  the  corporate  powers  in  the 
direction  of  interference  with  this  class  is  keenly  felt 
by  them,  and  they  have  accordingly  always  taken  care 
to  be  well  represented  in  the  council.  As  indicating 
the  influence  wielded  by  them,  I  may  instance  the 
history  of  the  building  bye-laws  of  the  city.  Such 
an  obvious  necessity  as  an  efficient  code  of  building 
regulations  in  a  place  where  the  great  majority  of 
the  dwellings  are  of  the  class  whose  tenants  most 
need  protection  against  the  unscrupulous  builder,  has 
until  the  past  year  been  ignored  in  Manchestier.  The 
-code  still  in  force  is  dated  1869 — ^that  is,  the  year 
after  the  health  committee  and  first  medical  officer 
of  health  were  appointed.  It  is  very  incomplete,  and 
^oes  not  even  embody  all  the  powers  relating  to 
l)uildings  possessed  by  tiie  corporation,  many  of  which 
.are  dispersed  through  various  local  Acts,  so  that 
nobody  who  desired  to  build  could  see  at  a  glance 
what  regulations  he  had  to  comply  with. 

It  is  just  23  years  ago  since  the  Manchester  Society 
of  Architects  commenced  agitating  for  improved 
building  bye -laws :  16  years  ago  the  City  Council 
ordered  the  preparation  of  an  epitome  of  the  existing 
regulations.  This  instruction  was  never  carried  out. 
Eight  years  ago  the  Sanitary  Association  joined  in 
the  agitation,  and  it  required  incessant  effort,  cul- 
minating in  a  public  meeting  of  several  kindred 
societies,  to  get  this  most  essential  work  undertaken. 
Jn  the  opposition  to  this  reform  the  landowners,  of 


whom  there  are  many  small  holders  in  the  city,  came 
to  the  help  of  the  property  owners  and  jerry  builders, 
because  any  increased  interference  by  the  authorities 
in  the  erection  of  dwellings  and  other  premises  tended 
to  discourage  the  purchase  of  their  land  for  building 
purposes.  Fortunately  our  agitation  proved  success- 
ful, and  now  the  improved  code  only  awaits  the  final 
approval  of  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  to  be  in 
operation.*  It  covers  55  pages  of  large  4to,  as  com- 
pared with  7  pages  8vo,  the  size  of  the  old  code. 
Even  now  several  important  recommendations  of  tne 
Society  of  Architects  are  left  out,  the  responsibility 
being  "placed  by  the  local  authorities  on  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

(c.)  Ignorance  and  Apathy, — ^There  are  no  towns  in 
the  kingdom  whose  inhabitants  have  been  so  long  and 
so  earnestly  taught  the  importance  of  sanitary  reform 
as  Manchester  and  Salford.    In  1852  the  Sanitary 
Association  was  formed  "  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  and 
further  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  health,"  Qiat  ia 
long  before  any  such  organization  was,  I  believe, 
known  even  in  the  metropolis.    Almost  without  in- 
terruption the  activity  of  the  Association  has  con- 
tinued, and  at  iio  time  has  it  been  more  vigorous  than 
it  is  now.     Notwithstanding  all  this  effort  and  the 
strides  made  by  general  education  during  the  past  20 
years,  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  it  has  been  found 
practicable  to  rouse  the  people  to  action  on  their  own 
account,  and  then  only  because  of  the  alarming  rate 
of  mortality  that  had  prevailed  for  some  time  which 
had  attracted  notice  all  over  the  country.    Following 
the  paper  read  by  myself,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  one  was  read  by  Dr.  Thresh — then  a  resident 
in  Manchester,  now  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Chelmsford— before  the  Sanitary  Association  and  a 
number  of  kindred  societies.    The  paper  was  based 
upon  an  exhaustive  scientific  inquiry  into  "  the  causes 
of  the  excessive  mortality  in  No.  1  District,  Ancoate." 
The  information  contained  in  this  paper  caused  quite 
a  sensation.    The  writer  obtained  from  the  hospitals 
particulars  of  the  deaths  there  in  1888  of  persons  who 
nad  resided  in  the  area  covered  by  his  inquiry,  and 
he  added  them  to  those  recorded  in  the  ordinary 
official  returns.    The  "  true  death-rate  "  thus  arrived 
at  was  in  only  a  few  of  the  blocks  into  which  Dr. 
Thresh  divided  the  district  less  than  40  per  1,000, 
whereas  in  some  blocks  it  was  upwards  of  50,  60,  70, 
80,  and  in  one  case  it  reached  the  incredible  figure  of 
91-6  per  1,000  !    The  outcome  of  these  papers  was  a 
series  of  public  conferences,  in  which  working-men 
were  invited  to  take  part.  The  formation  of  working- 
men^s  sanitary  associations  or  healthy  homes  societies 
immediately  followed  in  Salford,  in  Ancoats,  and  in 
Hulme,  another  densely-populated  working-class  dis- 
trict of  Manchester.  A  deputation  of  150  working-men 
from  Ancoats  waited  upon  the  mayor  with  a  memorial 
for  the  City  Council  demanding  attention  to  the  sani- 
tation of  their  district.     The  present  scheme  followed 
soon  aft€r.     In   Salford  the  agitation  for  improved 
dwellings  has  been  well  sustained,  and  the  corporation 
are  committed  by  resolutions  recently  passed  by  the 
council  to.make  a  confflderable  effort  in  re -housing  the 
working-classes   in    the    borough.      Ignorance  and 
apathy  still  prevail  largely,   however,  and   it   will 
require  all  the  vigilance  of  voluntary  sanitary  organ- 
izations in  both  towns  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
interested  opposition  and  keep  the  people  aUve  to  the 
fearful  price  they  have  to  pay  for  their  indifference. 

!  *  Since  this  paper  was  read  the  necessary  ratification  has  be<s 
I    given. 
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Methods  of  Dealing  with  the  Difficulty. 

I  have  already  dealt  with  the  only  methods  as  yet 
favoured  by  the  authorities  in  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford,  viz.  the  recent  adoption  of  Cross's  and  Torrens' 
Acta  There  is  another  plan  open  to  the  authorities, 
however,  viz.  the  appropriation  of  a  definite  sum  for 
the  promotion  of  the  public  health  by  re-housing  the 
working-classes  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Birmingham, 
where  an  outlay  of  about  1^  million  has  been  incurred 
for  the  demolition  of  insanitary  areas  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  private  enterprise  to  undertake  the  re- 
building of  ordinary  cottage  dwellings  on  an  ample 
scale.  The  Corporation  of  Birmingham  has  thus 
avoided  the  necessity  of  becoming  landlord  itself  to 
any  extent.  The  interest  on  capital  thus  sunk  by  any 
corporation  for  the  healthy  housing  of  the  people  is 
surely  as  legitimate  a  charge  upon  the  rates  as  the 
cost  of  public  parks,  free  Bbraries,  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  art  galleries,  &c.,  however  excellent  and 
desirable  these  things  may  be.  But  in  order  to  carry 
out  a  policy  of  this  kind  it  is  essential  that  men  of 
broad  views  and  the  highest  ability  should  be  elected 
on  the  council — men  against  whom  there  cannot  be 
entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  of  using  their 
position  to  serve  selfish  interests.  In  this  connec- 
tion party  rivalry  might  be  of  great  advantage. 
Hitherto,  in  my  experience,  partisanship  has  not  been 
productive  of  emulation  in  respect  of  the  status  of 
men  chosen  as  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
consequently  those  who  in  municipal  affairs  are,  like 
myself,  primarily  concerned  in  securing  the  best 
possible  administration,  can  only  regard  the  influence 
now  exerted  by  political  feeling  in  the  determination 
of  the  character  of  our  local  parliaments  as  a  great 
evil.  When  it  is  realised  how  vast  are  the  resources 
controlled  by  such  a  body  as  the  Manchester  City 
Council,  and  how  much  more  directly  the  well-being 
of  his  constituents  is  affected  by  a  town  councillor 
than  by  a  member  of  Parliament,  it  would  seem  that 
ratepayers  ought  to  be  at  least  as  careful  in  their 
selection  of  the  former  as  of  the  lattor.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that,  speaking  generally,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  highest  class  of  candidate  would 
diminish  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  fastidiousness 
exercised  in  this  direction  by  the  electorate.  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  in  Manchester  the  Conservatives 
have  for  some  time  past  shown  a  much  more  praise- 
worthy spirit  in  this  matter  than  the  Liberals,  and  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  some  cases 
moderate  Liberals  give  their  votes  to  Conservative 
candidates  fitted  to  represent  them  even  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  preference  to  some  from  their  own  party 
who  are  not. 


Since  writing  the  foregoing  paper,  which  was  pre- 
pared at  very  short  notice,  I  have  been  able  to  collate 
some  information  about  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, Dublin,  JNewcastle-on-Tyne,  Birmingham, 
and  Sheffield.  I  take  these  in  the  order  named, 
except  Glasgow,  which  has  been  fully  dealt  with  in 
last  month's  Samitaby  Kecord. 

In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Forwood,  M.P.,  at  a 
Diocesan  Conference  in  Liverpool,  in  1883,  "  On  the 
Dwellings  of  tiie  Industrial  Classes  in  the 
Liverpool.  DJQcese  of  Liverpool  and  How  to  Improve 
Them,"  he  estimated  that  there  were  then  in  Liver- 
pool some  15,000  houses  more  or  less  unfitted  for 
habitation  by  reason  of  their  situation,  containing  a 
population  of  60,000  people.  In  order  to  prevent 
undue  competition  with  private  effort  he  proposed 


that   the    corporation    should    only  provide    12,000- 
houses,  the  cost  of  which  he  estimated  as  follows : — 

'*  12,000  insanitary  dwellings,  to   be  re- 
•   moved  or  improved,  costing,  includ- 
ing sites,  say £750,000 

Cost  of  accommodation  in  part  substitu- 
tion of  houses  removed,  say — 
2,750  three-roomed    tenements  on    the 


flat  system,  at  £150  each 

2,750  cottages  at  £60  each         

2,750  existing  tenements  re -modelled  at 

£30  each  


£412,500 
165,000 

82,500 

£660,000 

Rent  of  8,250  tenements  at  3s.  per  week    £64^36^ 
Less  Interest  at  34  per  cent.    £23,100 

Sinking  Fund 8,300 

Kates,  repairs,  and  loss 

of  rent        22,500 

48,900 


Surplus 


..    £15,462 


The  annual  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the 
cost  of  sites,  and  for  property  demo- 
lished would  be £80,000 

From  which  deduct  surplus  rental 15,462 


Leaving  an  annual  loss  to  the  Corporation 

of £14,538 

Or  a  little  over  Id.  in  the  pound  on  the  rates* 

Such  a  loss  would,  however,  be  more  apparent  than 
real,  for  the  gain  to  the  town  in  health  means  reduced 
poverty,  diminished  drunkenness,  better  labour  in 
return  for  wages  paid,  and,  above  all,  a  feeling  in  the 
heart  and  soul  of  each  of  us  that  we  have  done  some- 
thing in  our  day  and  generation  to  ameliorate  and  to 
raise  the  condition,  spiritual,  social,  and  temporal,  of 
those  in  poorer  circumstances  than  ourselvea  * 

The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  have  for  some  years 
been  engaged  in  the  work  of  dealing  with  unhealthy 
dwellings.  They  have  carried  out  the  greater  portion 
of  the  work  under  the  local  Acts  of  1866  and  1868, 
the  powers  given  by  these  measures  enabling  them  to 
close  from  time  to  time  about  2,600  dwelUngs,  many 
being  in  detached  blocks  which  could  not  be  again 
built  upon,  and  had  to  be  demolished  and  left  as  air 
spaces.  This  work  is  stiU  going  on.  In  nearly  aU 
cases  the  corporation  have  paid  a  small  compensation 
for  properties  demolished,  averaging  from  £25  to  £35 
per  house  for  back-to-back  houses,  that  is,  for  free- 
hold without  chief  or  ground-rent.  When  the 
corporation  had  proceeded  to  the  extent  above- 
named  they  were  obliged  to  consider  the  question  of 
re -housing,  and  as  they  had  large  areas  of  land  on 
their  hands  they  offered  it  at  a  very  low  price  to 
encourage  private  enterprise  in  building  houses  for 
the  working- classes.  There  was  no  disposition 
evinced  by  speculative  builders  or  others  to  take 
advantage  of  this  inducement,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled themselves  to  try  an  experiment.  This  is  now 
known  as  the  Victoria  Square  block  in  Scotland 
Ward.  The  site  contains  9,195  square  yards,  of 
which  3,924  are  occupied  by  dweUings,  and  5,271 
yards  as  approaches,  and  a  quadrangular  open  space 
suitably  laid  out  and  concreted  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
tenants  of  the  buildings.  The  number  of  people  dis- 
placed by  the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  was  1,310, 
of  whom   1,100  were  of  y,^§u^yoi;feijigy(d^88.^^rhe 


86  3-room  tenements  at  58.  6d.  per  week,  258  rooms. 
164  2-room  tenements  at  48.  3d.  per  week,  828     „ 
21  1-room  tenements  at  2s.  6d.  per  week,    21     „ 
Superintendent's  house      4     „ 


Total  rooms... 


611 


The  cost  of  these  dwellings,  including  the  market 
value  of  the  site,  viz.  9,195  square  yards,  is  £70,000. 
The  corporation  have  in  all  cases  adopted  the 
principle  of  charging  the  market  value  of  the  land 
only,  and  not  the  actual  price  paid  in  the  first 
instance. 

Another  block  of  buildings  has  since  been  erected 
off  Juvenal  Street  near  the  above  described,  but  con- 
sisting of  tenements  of  one  and  two  rooms  only.  It  is 
of  less  expensive  character,  and  the  tenements  let  as 
follows:  2  rooms  at  ds.  9d.  per  week, and  1  room  2s.  6d. 
These  rents  include  gas  for  apartments  and  staircases. 
This  block  pays  4  per  cent.,  including,  as  in  the 
Victoria  Square  block,  a  fair  market  value  for  the 
land,  repairs,  superintendence,  &c.  This  result  is 
considered  so  satisfactory  that  the  corporation  have 
prepared  plans  for  further  extension,  and  an  inquiry 
has  just  been  held  with  a  view  to  obtaining  legal 
sanction  for  the  scheme  which  involves  the  demoli- 
tion of  534  houses  in  the  south  and  east  districts.  In 
the  former  the  death-rate  of  the  area  to  be  dealt  with 
was,  in  1888,  43-3  per  1,000,  and  in  1889,  36-0.  In 
the  latter  the  rates  were,  in  1888,  43-3,  and  in  1889, 
45'5.  The  average  death-rate  in  the  Victoria  Square 
buildings  is  17-6  per  1,000.  A  third  block  of  build- 
ings (4 -room  tenements)  built  by  the  Corporation 
about  20  years  ago  in  Sylvester  Street,  are  not  so 
well  appreciated  as  the  new  buildings,  and  indeed  do 
not  compare  favourably  with  them  in  respect  of  light, 
ventilation,  &c. 

Within  the  past  six  years  upwards  of  1,300  houses 

have  been  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  habitation, 

of  which  about  one -half  have  been  im- 

nburgh.  ppQyg^  ^jj^  ^jjg  other  half  demolished. 
The  corporation  have  erected  one  block  of  dwellings 
consisting  of  33  separate  houses,  viz. : — 
15  1-room  houses  with  small  scullery,  2s.  6d.  per  week. 
18  2-room  houses  with  small  scullery,  8s.  6d.  per  week. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  old  portion  of  the 
city  the  corporation  are  condemning  large  blocks  of 
unhealthy  dwellings  which  arc  either  being  improved 
or  puUrii  down. 

At  WestportT  Edinburgh,  tbert^  is  a.  block  of  dwell- 
ings which  was  erected  bj  privatt^  i.^nttrpriiM?  about 
20  years  ago.  It  conaiatfl  of  00  houses  divided  ils 
follows  : — ■ 

Per  wefk. 

12  2-room  houses  at       ,*.         ..,  ...  3s.  »Sd. 

54  2-room  houses  imd  mntdi  bt^d-room  iit  3a.  <id* 

80  2-room  ho UBe$  at      ... 4ii.  7d, 

The  total  cuHt  of  these  dwellings  was  £12,5U<L  and 
the  rental  is  about  4^1,000.  U'hia  property  has 
throughout  paid  5  per  oent.  and  for  the  last  three 
years  G  per  eeut.j  and  in  addition  haa  accumulated  a 
r^^f^erve  fund  of  over  £3,000,  out  of  wljieh  the 
Ciipitiii  has  been  reduced  t-t^  -£9,00(1.  and  out  of 
j£2r>,0(J0  received  in  rents  they  had  only  X!*  in  bad 
debtj*.  Thest^  are  a  muek  neiu^tir  appvoaeli  to  self- 
con  taijied  houses  than  tboa^e  in  either  Liverpool  or 
GLisgow. 

Lrnbke  lUl  the  other  krge  towns,  except  London, 
Dublin  ii  fortunate  in  having  had  eoiiaidenible  pro- 


wealtny  citizen,  ine  louowing  summary  oi  a  uioie 
given  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Sanitary  Institute  Con- 
gress held  in  Dublin  in  1884  by  Mr.  Edward  Spencer, 
M.A.,  Secretary  to  the  Dublin  Artisans  Dwellings 
Company,  Limited,  shows  the  extent  of  provision 
made  in  Dublin  up  to  that  date. 

Bents. 

Artisans  Dwellings  Company : —  »•  ^'      »•  ^ 

Tenements  ...        110    3  rooms  3  0  to  5  3 

58     2       „       2  0  „  4  0 

4     1       „       2  6  „  3  0 

Cottages 244    4      „       5  0  „  8  U 

„        331     3       „       4  0  „  6  6 

296     2       „       3  6   „  4  0 

Great  Southern  and  Western 
Ilailway  Company : — 

Cottages 141     6      „       3  6  „  6  6 

Midland  Great  Western 
Railway : — 
Tenements  ...  7  3  &  4  „       1  6  „  4  U 

17     2      „       1  0  „  2  6 
6     1       „       0  6   „  1  6 

Cottages 7  4  to  6  „       2  0  „  5  0 

„        42    6       „       6  6  „  7  0 

„        14    3       „       1  0   „  4  0 

„        12     2       „       1  0  „  2  (i 

Industrial  Tenements  Co. : — 

Tenements  ...  44  1  to  3  „       2  0  „  4  6 

Messrs.  A.  Guinness,  Sons, 
&  Co.  :— 
Tenements  ...  16    4       „       4  6 

62    2       „       3  0 
Cotti^es  and  ditto.       460  under  5  0 

On  ground  of  Messrs.  Lom- 
bard and  MacMahon : — 

Cottages 126    4      „       6  0 

„       83    3       „       60 

more  than 

„         800     4        „      10  0 

Thomas  Vance,  Esq.,  J.P. : — 

Cottages 38    2      „       2  8 

158  1  to  2  „       3  6  „  3  9 


Dublin    Corporation 
Tenements 

Ditto.  Tenements  just 
complet<^d  ,., 

Total   ... 


3,063 
140 


86 


,1,279 


The  deatli-rate  in  the  .Ajti^Lna  I>wi*-Utng«  Com- 
pany'f^  hiiildi[igs  is  about  17  pi.T  l.OfK)  us  c<napts^ 
with  -2^*0,  the  rate  for  the  whole  city. 

During  tht^  past  year  Sir  A.  Guinness  has  made  ihr 
priueely  gift  of  £250,000  for  improved  dwellingf  in 
London  and  Dubhn,  tfie  &have  of  the  LUt4fr  h^nxk$ 
£100/.)(MJ.  This  fund  is  to  be  atlminiaterfd  by  tk 
Dublin  Artisans  Dwellings  Comptuiy  with  Govern* 
menl  aid  It  is  now  considered  that,  given  the  aid  of 
the  corpora t  ion  in  the  demolition  of  unhealthy  d»«l> 
lings,  private  onteqime  will  do  all  that  ia  retjaift^ 
for  the  healthy  Iiousing  of  the  working-ckast**  in  the 
Iriah  capital. 

ThDU8iLnds  of  working  people  liavc  been  dinturhed 

by   the   Cort^oratioti  c»f  Neweaatle  in    canying  oilt 

their  street  improvements,    but    nothing* 

Sj^J:^'"'     lias  been  done  by  th4rt  auUiority  ui  thr 

way  of  re-houaijig.     Individual  luember" 
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of   the  corporation  have,  however,  taken  shares  in 
the  company  formed  for  the  purpose,  viz.  the  New- 
casde-on-Tyne  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Com- 
pany, Limited.    The  first  or  experimental  block  of 
buUdings  was  erected  by  this  Company  in  1870,  and 
consista  of   28  sets  of  two-room   dwellings  (front), 
including  2  shops  and  12  single  rooms  (back).    The 
rents  of  the  front  rooms  range  from  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  6d. 
per  week,  and  those  of  single  rooms  from  2&  6d.  to 
3b.  3d. :  the  lowest  rent  being  on  the  fourth  or  top  flat, 
and  the  rent  includes  gas,  water,  and  wash-houses  in 
yard.     For  nine  years  this  block  paid  the   share- 
holders 5  per  cent  per  annum.      In  1879  the  di- 
rectors determined  to  extend  the  buildings  by  the 
erection  of  64  more  tenements  of  two  rooms  each, 
with  four  large  shops  and  a  spacious  reading  and 
recreation  room.     As  the   capiUd  required  for  this 
extension  was  not  readily  subscribed  the  directors 
borrowed  one  half  the  cost  of  the  buildings  (about 
£8,000)    from    the   Public    Works    Loan  Commis- 
sioners,  repayable  in  equal  half  yearly  instalments, 
extending  over  forty  years,  interest  payable  at  same 
time   on  the  balance   owing  at  4^  per  cent.      Of 
course  this  obligation  has  proved  burdensome  to  the 
Company,  and,  although  it  has  always  managed  to 
pay  its  way  since  the  extension,  and  pay  a  small 
dividend  to  the  shareholders,  this  return  has  neces 
sarily  been  less  than  previously.    The  number  of 
people  now  housed  in  the  Company's  dwellings  is 
about  600.     Mr.  John    Price,  who    is  honourably 
known  in  connection  with  the  movement  for  pro- 
viding healthy  dwellings  for  the  working-classes  in 
^I'ewcastle,   and  to  whom   I  am  indebted  for  the 
information  relating  to  that  town,  remarks  on  the 
general  subject: — "Nearly  twenty  years  residence 
amongst  the  labouring-classes  has  taught  me  that 
lowness  of  rent  is  a  vital  consideration  with  those  of 
them  who  are  dependent  upon  a  small  and  precarious 
income,  and  they  will  put  up  with  much  mconveni- 
ence,  and  dispense  with  all  embellishment  for  that  most 
desirable  object    At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary 
that  dwellings  of  whatever  class  should  be  erected 
with  a  due  regard  to  healthiness  and  all  sanitary 
requirements,  as  we  should  never  forget  that  disease 
ignores  mere  geographical  boundaries,  and  if  allowed 
to  generate  in  the  slums  may  soon  find  its  way  into 
the  homes  of  the  well-to-do,  and  destroy  its  victims 
there  with  impunity.     On  this  lowest  ground,  there- 
fore, none  can  afford  to  ignore  the  question." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  from 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  Birmingham,  Dr.  Alfred 

.  Hill,  explains  the  position  in  that  city. 

Binmngiiani.  ^^  (j^jjjg  ^  ^^le  abundant  house  accom- 
modation in  this  city,  and  the  activity  of  private 
builders,  it  has  been  unnecessarv  for  the  corporation 
to  erect  artisans*  houses,  and  they  have  practically 
confijied  themselves  to  clearing  away  old  and  un- 
healthy property ;  a  very  large  amount  of  such  pro- 
perty has  been  bought  and  demolished  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  one  and  a  half  million. 

"No  houses  are  built  in  the  city  on  the  *  flat ' 
system,  which  does  not  find  favour  here.  The  town 
council  some  time  ago  considered  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  erecting  a  block  of  model  dwellings 
arranged  on  this  plan,  but  the  proposal  was  rejected. 
The  council  have  since  decided,  however,  to  erect  22 
model  workmen's  dwellings,  more,  however,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  promise  than  from  any  actual  need  for  the 
houses.  Financially,  it  is  not  expected  that  they  will 
prove  a  success. 

"  No  increase  of  labourers*  dwellings  in  the  town  is 


necessary,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  authorities 
win  not  be  called  on  to  provide  any." 

In  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  housing  of  the 
working-classes  in  Sheffield,  th^  medical  officer  of 
health  (Dr.  Theodore  Thomson)  writes  as 
Sheffield.       foUows:- 

**  Nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  in  Sheffield  either 
by  the  corporation  or  by  private  enterprise  in  the 
direction  of  providing  a  more  satisfactory  housing  of 
the  poor  beyond  the  carrying  out  of  the  general  law 
for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  existing  property, 
and  the  insisting  upon  a  proper  class  of  buildings  in 
the  case  of  new  property.  The  corporation  are,  how- 
ever, at  present  considering  the  advisability  of  pro- 
viding a  block  of  model  dwellings  for  the  poor  in  one 
of  the  more  crowded  districts  of  the  borough." 


Diplomas  in  Public  Health.  —  Mr.  Angustus  Con- 
stable Maybury,  M.R.G.S.Eng.,  L.S.ALond.,  and  Mr.  Ifar 
Davie,  M.B.Univ.Durham,  having  passed  the  necessary 
examination,  have  been  granted  the  Diploma  in  Public 
Health  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sargeons  in  Ireland. 

Sbwehaoe  Mems. — The  Cleethorpos  Local  Board  have 
instrncted  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  C.E.,  of  Nottingham,  to 
prepare  plans  and  obtain  tenders  for  carrying  their 
Beaconthorpe  outfall  150  yards  farther  oat  to  sea,  in 
consequence  of  the  tidal  increase  of  sand  on  the  beach. 
— The  Rugby  Union  Rand  Sanitary  Authority  has  called 
in  Mr.  J.  E.  Willcox,  C.E.,  of  Birmingham,  to  report  and 
submit  a  scheme  for  the  drainage  of  Wolston.  Mr. 
Willcox  is  also  engaged  by  the  Evesham  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  to  report  as  to  the  best  means  of  providing  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  for  North 
and  Middle  Littleton. — Some  time  ago  the  Hucknall 
Torkard  Local  Board  invited  competitive  designs  from 
engineers  for  dealing  with  the  disposal  of  the  sewage 
at  the  various  outfalls,  and  for  the  best  means  of 
efifectually  treating  the  same.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion the  schemes  submitted  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Walker,  Assoc.  M.Inst.  C.E.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  were  selected  for  farther  considera- 
tion, with  the  result  that  the  scheme  submitted  by 
Mr.  Walker  was  eventually  selected  by  the  Local  Board. 
The  system  advocated  by  Mr.  Walker  is  that  known  as 
the  'international  process,"  and  consists  of  (1)  the 
precipitation  and  deodorisation  of  the  sewage  by  means 
of  a  magnetic  precipitant  and  deodorant  called  *<  fero- 
zone,''  which  is  produced  from  polarite  by  a  chemical 
process ;  (2)  the  removal  of  the  organic  matter  in  solu- 
tion, and  the  aeration  of  the  tank  effluent  by  passing  it 
through  a  specially  constructed  filter-bed  containing 
polarits,  a  pure  and  absolutely  insoluble  mineral  sub- 
stance, very  hard,  porous,  and  absorbent.  The  sewage 
will  be  conducted  into  precipitation  tanks  of  a  capacity  to 
suit  the  hourly  flow  of  sewage.  Immediately  before 
entering  the  tanks  the  sewage  will  receive  a  dose  of 
((ferozone'*  by  means  of  a  patent  automatic  sewage 
mixer.  After  remaining  in  the  tank  a  short  time  it  will 
be  drawn  therefrom  by  a  floating  arm  and  conducted 
over  the  surface  of  the  polarite  filters.  These  filters  are 
formed  of  six  inches  of  broken  stones  (in  which  four-inch 
agricultural  drain-pipes  are  embedded),  three  inches  of 
gravel,  six  inches  of  sand,  twelve  inches  of  sand  and 
polarite  in  equal  quantities,  and  nine  inches  of  fine  sand, 
making  a  total  depth  of  filtering  material  of  three  feet. 
The  sludge  deposited  in  the  tanks  will  be  inoffensive, 
having  been  deodorized  by  the  ferozone.  This  sludge 
will  be  forced  into  filter-presses,  and  pressed  into  cakes 
ready  for  sale  as  a  fertilizer.  The  effluent,  after  being 
passed  over  and  through  about  four  acres  of  land,  will 
be  conducted  into  the  river  Leen.  Storm  overflows  will 
be  arranged  at  various  points  so  that  the  storm  water 
will  find  its  way  direct  into  the  river,  and  only  the 
sewage  will  be  conducted  to  the  tanks  for  purification. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  scheme  is  about  jei,0OO. 
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THE  DRAINAGE  OP  BUILDINGS, 
PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE,  IN  RELA- 
TION  TO   HEALTH.* 

By  Thomas  Lowther,  Cert.  Surv.  and  Insp.  of  San. 
Inst.,  Deputy-Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Bristol. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  there  are  several  recognized 
systems  adopted  for  the  drainage  of  buildings,  "  both 
public  and  private,"  and  each  one  according  to  its 
advocate  is  the  best.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
they  all  answer  their  purpose  fairly  well ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  points  to  be  considered  why 
one  should  have  the  preference  over  another,  under 
certain  conditions,  and  as  there  appears  to  be  a  large 
diversity  of  opinion  amongst  supposed  experts  on 
this  point,  it  behoves  us,  as  "public  officers"  ad- 
ministering the  laws  of  health,  and  having  extensive 
dealings  in  advising  and  supervising  the  construction 
of  drainage  work,  both  in  "  public  and  private  dwel- 
lings," that  we  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
what  may  be  termed  the  correct  principles  pertaining 
to  the  drainage  of  buildings.  Not  only  does  the  sub- 
ject before  us  form  an  important  feature  in  the  duties 
of  local  surveyor  and  sanitary  inspector,  but  it  is 
largely  practised  by  outside  engineers  and  architects ; 
and  generally  speaking,  this  class  of  work  is  en- 
trusted into  some  locsd  tradesman's  hands,  either  a 
builder  or  a  plumber,  who  perhaps  has  had  very 
little  experience  and  who  has  little  knowledge  in 
this  particular  branch  of  sanitation;  and  even  in 
cases  where  the  work  has  been  entrusted  to  some 
supposed  sanitary  engineer's  hands  the  results  are 
often  far  from  being  satisfactory. 

Having  charge  of  a  very  fashionable  district,  and  hav- 
ing had  extensive  dealings  with  re -modelling  of  drain- 
age of  some  important  buildings,  I  am  thus  brought  in 
contact  with  tradesmen  and  supposed  engineers,  and 
am  in  a  position  to  know  the  characters  and  abilities  of 
those  who  are  usually  favoured  with  the  preparing, 
carrying  out,  and  supervision  of  drainage  works ;  and 
1  have  found  from  experience,  just  as  many  of  you 
must  have  done,  that  their  knowledge  of  drainage 
and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various 
sanitary  appliances  in  use  is  frequently  very  vague. 
In  many  cases  the  work  done  by  them  has  had  to  be 
taken  out,  which  means  a  second  expense  and  risk  to 
health. 

There  are  several  systems  of  drainage  adapted  for 
House  buildings    which    I    may   enumerate    as 

draJnage.       *^®  Ordinary  sectional,  manhole  chamber 
system,  and  the  recent  introduction  of 
cast-iron   pipes   in  conjunction  with   either  of    the 
above. 

What  I  mean  by  the  "  ordinary  system,"  is  where 
internal  arrangements  are  carried  out  in  a  similar 
rdi  manner  to    the    sectional    and    manhole 

system^^  chamber  systems,  but  no  means  of  in- 
spection provided — an  important  matter 
that  should  always  be  considered  in  works  of  this 
sort.  An  intercepting  trap,  as  usual,  is  fixed  between 
the  house  and  public  sewer,  with  a  4-inch  or  6-inch 
pipe  attached,  which  generally  is  brought  up  to  the 
surface  of  ground,  and  which  is  the  only  means  of 
inspection  employed,  but  only  for  purpose  of  cleansing 
or  unstopping  the  trap;  the  same  shaft  is  utilized 
for  the  fresh  air  inlet,  either  directly  from  the  ver- 
tical shaft,  or  a  branch  carried  to  some  other  suit- 
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able  place.  By  such  a  system  it  is  impossible  to 
inspect,  cleanse,  or  test  any  part  of  the  drains,  either 
from  the  trap  to  the  sewer,  or  from  the  trap  to  any 
other  part  of  the  system,  and  I  have  found  that, 
in  cases  of  stoppages,  expensive  excavations  have 
had  to  be  resorted  to.  It  is,  moreover,  difficult  to 
tell  whether  the  stoppage  is  in  the  main  drain  or  in 
any  of  the  branches.  In  addition  to  great  expense 
and  annoyance,  the  health  of  the  inmates  is  also 
exposed  to  considerable  risks  under  such  circum- 
stances. Under  a  well-arranged  system  of  drainage, 
these  disadvantages  do  not  arise,  and  therefore  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  I  may  at  this  stage  remark 
that  to  construct  drainage  work,  at  the  present  time, 
without  ample  and  easy  means  of  inspection  to  it,  is 
an  ill-advised  proceeding,  as  bad  as  constructing 
chimneys  or  flues  without  access  for  cleaning  pur- 
poses. I  have  also  found  in  this  system  thp^  tiie 
fresh  air  inlets  at  times  are  very  troublesome,  and 
instead  of  being  inlets  become  outlets,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  not  only  due  to  atmospheric  influences  as 
generally  suggested,  but  in  a  large  extent  to  the 
column  of  cold  air  in  the  4-inch  or  6-inch  shaft  oyer 
the  intercepting  trap  being  insufficient  to  resist  any 
back  pressure ;  of  course  the  air  blowing  across  the 
inlets  in  certain  directions  will  produce  aspiration, 
and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  this  assists  the 
results  complained  of.  Mica  flap  valves  diminish  the 
nuisance,  but  they  do  not  carry  out  the  object  aimed 
at,  and  are  very  little  better  after  a  little  service  than 
the  ordinary  air  brick ;  in  fact,  I  have  found  them 
worse,  as  they  become  rigid,  and  thus  interfere  with 
the  through  ventilation.  Where  this  system  of 
drainage  is  carried  out,  the  fresh  inlet  should  be 
carried  up  above  the  main  roof,  terminating  a  little 
below  the  outlets  either  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
drain  or  the  lowest  point.  Although  the  ventilation 
would  be  slightly  sluggish,  the  difficulty  complained 
of  would  be  obviated-  There  are  also  certain  con- 
ditions, especially  in  dull,  heavy  weather,  when  the 
temperature  in  the  drains  is  less  than  the  outside 
temperature — ^the  foul  air  in  the  drains  thus  becomes 
denser  than  the  outside  air  and  falls  and  escapes  at 
the  inlets.  Powerful  exhaust  cowls  should  always 
be  fixed  on  outlet  vent-pipes  to  assist  circulation. 

"Sectional  system  of  drainage"  may  be  under- 
stood to  mean  the  interception  of  tlie  drains  in 
Sect"  ai  sections  by  fixing  an  intercepting  trap  at 
systeme.  *^6  ^o^t  of  each  soil-pipe,  as  advocated 
by  Hellyer,  Banner,  Buchan  and  others. 
The  air  inlet  generally  being  fixed  immediately  over 
the  trap,  the  remaining  underground  portion  of  the 
drain  being  separately  intercepted  and  ventilated. 

The  main  advantages  churned  are  that  should  a 
defect  present  itself  in  any  part  of  the  internal 
arrangements,  it  becomes  entirely  isolated  from  the 
foul  gases  of  the  remaining  drainage  system.  This 
may  be  worthy  of  our  consideration,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  a  point  of  very  little  importance  in 
ordinary  house  drainage,  and  I  specially  object  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  generally  practised,  as  in 
many  cases  I  have  found  a  daily  nuisance  created 
with  the  idea  of  isolating  an  uncertain  one,  or  a 
defect  that  may  happen  in  years  to  come. 

I  have,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  found  the  traps 
and  inlets  a  most  serious  nuisance  ;  and  at  times  the 
same  trap  has  served  for  the  sinks,  lavatories  and 
bath  wastes,  no  trap  at  the  same  time  being  under  or 
attached  to  each  arrangement ;  and,  spealang  under 
favourable  conditions,  that  at  each  time  the  w.cs 
are  used  a  rush  of  foul  air  is  forced  out  of  the  foot 
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of  the  soil-pipes,  by  no  means  pleasant  to  those 
passing  at  the  time,  with  a  possibility  of  its  blowing 
into  the  windows — ^not  an  uncommon  occnrrence ; 
and,  should  the  motions  be  of  an  infectious  character, 
it  becomes  a  most  serious  conedderation.  The  cleans- 
ing facilities  of  the  drains  are  also  seriously  inter- 
fered with,  as  the  body  of  water  is  broken  at  the 
first  trap,  and  the  body  of  water  and  the  velocity  of 
flow  is  diminished  before  it  reaches  the  main  inter- 
ceptiug  trap. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  system  should  never  be 
applied  to  private  dwelling-houses,  but  should  be 
confined  to  large  institutions  such  as  infirmaries  and 
hospitals,  more  especially  infectious  hospitals. 

In  infectious  hospitals  it  becomes  an  absolute 
necessity  that  the  motions,  washings,  and  dressings 
of  the  (ufferent  diseases  should  be  isolated  from  one 
another,  by  each  dormitory  or  ward  having  separate 
and  distinct  drainage  and  other  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
'^sectional  system  of  drainage,"  and  which  is  best 
managed  by  laying  in  a  main  drain  from  the  sewer  in 
a  straight  line,  a  little  outside  of  the  dormitories, 
with  ample  means  of  inspection  provided ;  and  in  all 
cases  a  flushing  tank  should  be  fixed  at  the  extreme 
end  of  drain-niisinf  ectants  to  be  added  to  the  water 
in  the  tank,  and  drains  flushed  every  twenty-four 
hours.  The  drains  from  the  dormitories  to  be  sepa- 
rately intercepted  from  the  main  drain,  and  the 
intercepting  traps  fixed  at  a  point  most  suitable,  with 
manhole  chambers  attached,  and  manholes  at  such 
points  as  may  be  found  necessary,  as  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  different  branch  drains ;  all  manholes  and 
half -pipes  to  be  white  enamel,  with  perfectly  air- 
tight covers,  or,  better  still,  duplicate  covers  with 
4  inches  of  fine  sand  between.  The  fredi  air  inlets 
in  buildings  of  this  class  should  be  carried  up  above 
the  main  roof,  and  powerful  exhaust  cowls  on  the 
outlet  pipes,  as  plenty  of  fresh  air  passing  through 
the  drains,  &c.,  in  these  buildings  forms  an  important 
feature. 

The  sinks,  lavatories,  and  baths  require  special 
attention  in  buildings  of  this  class ;  they  should  be 
trapped  close  up  under  each  arrangement,  and  con- 
nected outside  into  ventilated  waste  pipes  and  venti- 
lated inspection  gullies  at  the  foot ;  inspection  caps  in 
all  cases  should  be  provided  at  the  branch  waste 
pipes,  and  in  cases  where  several  branch  waste  pipes 
meet  together  a  sealed  down  head  ventilator  could  be 
used. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  wiU  agree  with  me 
that  the  drainage  of  buildings  of  this  class  requires 
special  and  careful  consideration,  or  the  results  might 
prove  serious  to  the  inmates  of  the  different  wa^s 
and  those  visiting  the  premises. 

You  will  also,  I  trust,  agree  with  me,  that  to  adopt 
the  "  sectional  system  "  by  trapping  each  soil-pipe  at 
the  foot,  by  an  open  trap  in  those  buildings,  or  I 
may  boldly  say  any  other  building,  would  be  a  serious 
mistake;  and  I  should  advise  those  practising  this 
system,  for  isolation  of  defects,  to  abandon  the  same, 
and  use  lead  traps  and  connection  pieces  and  wiped 
lead  joints;  for  in  a  good  system  of  drainage  the 
only  joint  in  a  house  is  that  connecting  the  w.c.  with 
the  soil-pipe  outside,  and  you  would  thus  secure  a 
perfect  tight  joint 

The  theory  of  diffusion  of  gases  through  the  water 
seal  of  traps  has  been  introduced  by  individuals 
practising  this  system,  but  I  should  like  to  remind 
you  that  no  such  diffusion  can  take  place  in  a  well 
arranged  system  of  drainage,  as  the  system  of  venti- 


lation adopted  is  so  complete  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  this  to  happen,  and  the  argument  only  applies  to 
drainage-work  carried  out  by  inexperienced  men,  in 
which  air  locks  and  dead  ends  are  formed.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  suggestion  I  have 
recommended  form  the  most  feasible  plans  for  the 
drainage  of  buildings  of  this  class. 

I  shall  now  draw  attention  to  the  ''  Manhole  cham- 
ber system  of  drainage."  A  system  which  I  have 
advocated  and  practised  years  previously 
Manhole  to  my  present  appointment,  and  largely 
?5J^®Ji  since,  and  which  is  now  acknowle(^ed 
Sainage.  and  practised  by  all  advanced  sanitarians, 
and  which  I  consider  is  the  only  system 
that  overcomes  the  difficulties  usually  experienced  in 
drainage  works.  Following  similar  lines  as  sewerage 
works,  although  less  in  magnitude ;  nevertheless, 
more  skilled  Ic^our  has  to  be  employed  to  secure  its 
success.  The  drains  are  laid  out  in  straight  lines 
from  manhole  to  manhole,  with  manholes  constructed 
over  the  intercepting  trap,  and  at  such  other  points 
as  may  be  founa  necessary,  as  at  the  angles  and  the 
intersection  of  the  various  branch  drains. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  this 
system  of  drainage,  as  danger  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. When  properly  constructed,  it  is  simple,  self- 
acting,  has  no  working  parts  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
permits  of  easy  inspection,  cleansing,  or  testing  all  or 
any  part  of  the  underground  works.  Daily  experience 
proves  the  easy  facilities  that  are  given  for  unstopping 
the  intercepting  traps  and  drains,  and  defects  some- 
times present  themselves  in  the  underground  works, 
which  in  any  other  system  of  drainage  it  would  be 
difficult  to  localise  in  the  house  drain  or  in  a  branch, 
consequently  expensive  excavations  are  needed  to 
find  iaie  defect.  To  secure  success,  good  workman- 
ship and  materials  form  an  important  feature,  which, 
of  course,  applies  to  all  drainage  work,  but  more  so  to 
this  system.  If  either  stoneware  or  cast-iron  pipes 
be  used  for  the  underground  drain,  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  be  truly  laid  in  straight  lines  with  a 
uniform  gradient,  and  that  they  be  properly  jointed, 
and  in  case  of  stoneware  pipes  they  should  rest  on  a 
concrete  bed,  even  if  the  drains  are  outside  of  the 
house,  as  the  joints  are  so  numerous  that  some  of 
them  may  get  started,  not  only,  I  may  say,  from 
unequal  setSement  or  bad  workmanship,  but  some- 
times due  to  the  oscillation  or  vibration  of  the 
ground's  formation,  such  as  inav  be  caused  by  heavy 
tra^c  in  the  streets.  The  manholes  should  be  con- 
structed of  impermeable  material  with  perfectly  air- 
tight covers ;  the  bottoms  of  chambers  should  be  well 
formed  in  white  enamel  half -pipes,  and  well  raised  to 
prevent  the  bottoms  of  the  chambers  being  wetted  by 
sewage.  The  chamber  should  not  be  too  large,  but 
just  krge  enough  to  carry  out  its  objects,  and  should 
oe  so  arranged  that  each  manhole  may  receive  several 
branches,  even  if  the  branch  drains  be  carried  some 
little  distance,  and  thus  avoid  as  many  manholes  as 
possible,  on  the  score  of  expense.  There  is  another 
point  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  system,  that  the 
inlets  are  not  troublesome  by  acting  as  outlets,  which 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  large  body  of  cold  air  in  the 
chambers  which  thus  prevents  any  back  pressure. 

A  new  system  of  drainage  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scott  Moncrieff,  who  appears  to  have 
taken  a  great  interest  in  this  particular  branch  of 
sanitation,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  him  on  that 
point  alone. 

Admitting  that  his  system  is  fairly  well  suited  for 
domestic  d^oage,  it  appears  to  be  a  repetition  of  the 
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Bjstem  I  have  just  adVocated,  except  that  cast-iron 
pipes  are  used  and  cast-iron  frames  fixed  in  the  man- 
holes, bolted  down  close  over  the  half-pipes.  The 
use  of  cast-iron  pipes  is  not  a  recent  idea,  but  was 
practised  years  ago,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  at 
present ;  therefore  the  main  feature  appears  to  be  in 
the  cast-iron  frames  in  the  manholes. 

The  advantages  claimed  are :  first,  that  the  whole 
system  may  be  tested  at  once  under  hydraulic 
pressure ;  second,  that  the  walls  of  the  chambers  are 
not  in  contact  with  the  foul  vapours  in  the  drain  so 
as  to  be  absorbed ;  third,  that  the  quantity  of  fresh 
air  passing  through  the  drains  is  in  excess  of  any 
other  system  and  considered  an  important  feature. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  is  essential  to  test  the  whole  system  at  once,  when 
it  can  be  tested  in  sections  from  each  manhole  and 
the  same  results  obtained,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  most  practical  way  of  carrying  out  the  tests ;  a 
defect  may  thus  be  detected  in  the  branch  drains, 
which  could  not  be  detected  if  the  whole  were  tested 
at  once,  being  aware  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  leave  all  the  trenches  open  until  the 
whole  system  was  finished. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  which  principally 
appUes  to  badly  constructed  manholes,  if  manholes 
were  properly  constructed  of  white  enamel  bricks 
this  objection  would  not  prevail. 

With  regard  to  the  third  point,  I  agree  that  it  is 
essential  that  as  much  air  as  possible  should  be  passed 
through  drains,  especially  in  the  drainage  of  hospitals, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  much  im- 
provement in  this  system,  so  far  as  ventilation  is 
concerned,  over  the  ordinary  system,  as  I  mentioned 
in  the  commencement  of  the  paper,  and  it  is  liable 
to  the  same  results  at  the  inlets.  Mr.  Newman, 
F.R.I.6.A.,  in  his  paper  at  the  late  Health  Congress 
at  Worcester,  entitled,  "  The  Danger  of  Exposing 
Sewage  to  Light  and  Air,"  practically  denounced 
ventilation  altogether  in  connection  with  drainage. 
Personally,  I  should  say  that  his  paper  was  more 
ignored  than  accepted. 

Professor  Attfield  also  denounced  through  ventila- 
tion, maintaining  that  the  introduction  of  fresh  air 
into  drains  assisted  decomposition.  In  this  opinion 
he  is  backed  up  by  others ;  therefore,  through  venti- 
lation has  been  recently  taxed. 

Speaking  generally  of  Mr.  MoncriefiTs  cast-iron 
frames  iu  manhole  a  j*  I  am  seriously  afraid  that  if 
periodical  iiiapectioau  are  not  kept  up,  and  very  fre- 
quently too,  mt;  bolts  will  soon  beeome  so  rigid  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  loose  them,  and  this  woulti 
practically  make  the  system  aimed  at  useless. 

Simplicity  should  form  the  most  important  feature 
in  drmtjago  work;  and,  if  eutmated  to  an  able  engi- 
neer, I  coufiider  that  the  manhole  system  is  the  best 
yet  brought  to  the  front,  on  the  grouBd  I  have  pre- 
viously maintained,  either  iu  conjunction  with  cast- 
iron  or  stoneware  pipes. 

Too  much  value  cannot  be  attached  to  cast-iron 
pipes  ft  It  this  work,  especially  internal  drainage,  as 
you  acquire  great  strength,  consequently  leas  liability 
to  fraeture,  either  by  unequal  settlement,  shock,  or 
accidents  during  drainage  operations.  You  dispense 
with  a  mnJtitmle  of  jointa,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
secure  i\  perfect  joint  You  alflo  can  obttiin  any 
length  of  pipe  t^  suit  special  contingeucies  oft  times 
encountered  m  this  work.  Its  disadvantages  are^ — 
that  it  ia  ^mcwhat  costly;  more  liable  to  become 

*  Sea  KuiiTiST  BttdOBdj  Aotf^  15  ^nd  8epL  l&,  IBQB. 


foul  inside;  the  difficulty  at  tunes  to  get  suitable 
bends  and  junction  pieces  with  the  required  lead  or 
sweep.  I  may  remark,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  lay  the 
lines  on  plans,  but  another  matter  to  put  them 
together.  The  disadvantage  of  stoneware  pipes  are 
almost  entirely  obviated  if  they  are  embedded  in 
concrete.  The  size  in  either  case  should  never 
exceed  six  inches,  and  should  never  be  less  than  five 
inches  in  the  main  house-drain,  the  branches  not 
more  nor  less  than  four  inches. 

The  selection  of  suitable  intercepting  traps  for  this 
work  requires  careful  consideration.  The  advantage 
these  traps  secure,  is  to  prevent  sewer  gas  from 
entering  our  general  drainage  system,  which  might 
otherwise  prove  dangerous.  The  disadvantages  are 
many,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  it  forms  a  break 
or  hindrance  to  the  free  flow  of  sewage.  If  we 
introduce  a  break  or  hindrance  in  our  main  drainas^e 
line  by  inserting  a  trap,  it  follows  that  the  trap  should 
be  of  such  a  shape  and  size  as  to  be  self -cleansing ; 
and  as  we  cannot  rely  upon  more  than  two  gallons  at 
each  flush,  then  the  trap  should  contain  less  than  that 
amount  to  be  self -cleansing.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  best  traps  yet  invented,  and  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements mentioned,  are  Winser's  4-inch  by  6-inch 
taper  intercepting  traps.  Rogers  Field's  are  very 
good  traps,  but  ihey  contain  an  excessive  amount  of 
water  (t,e,  more  than  Winser's)  ;  the  water  seal  i& 
also  rather  long,  consequently  more  force  is  required 
to  drive  the  soil  through  the  trap.  Crappers'  trap, 
although  possessing  some  good  points,  have  similar 
objections  as  in  Field's.  Buchan's  traps  are  fairly 
good  traps,  although  more  suited  for  the  ordinary 
system  of  drainage. 

It  is  also  a  very  familiar  practice  amongst  certain 
engineers,  when  undertaking  this  work,  to  carry  up  a 
separate  ventilation  shaft  from  the  sewer  side  of  the 
trap,  to  so-call  ease  the  pressure  of  sewer  gas  and 
prevent  it  forcing  through  the  water  seal  of  the 
intercepting  traps.  This  I  do  not  altogether  agree 
with.  But  if  this  system  were  applied  and  made 
compulsory  on  every  house  in  the  district  it  would 
partially  solve  the  problem  of  sewer  ventilation,  i.€. 
the  sewer  gas  would  then  be  more  equally  distributed 
over  a  given  area  or  district ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  only  one  house  were  done  here  and  another  some- 
where else,  it  would  be  no  advantage,  and  would  be 
unfair  to  the  inmates  or  neighbours  of  the  houses  so 
trcattjd.  I  thjuk  we  eould  ri^git  pr^-tty  cutafortablj 
without  this  extra  vent-pipe,  as  the  amount  of 
sewer  gaa^  if  any,  forced  through  our  int-erceptitig 
traps  in  a  well -arranged  system  of  drainage  wonld 
not  effect  us  ranch. 

In  relation  to  int'emal  fittings,  the  w.c.s  should  he 
of  the  simplest  character,  such  as  the  washdown. 
with  1^ -inch  flush  pipes  and  syphon  cj.** 
flttingfl.  terns,  fittings  in  alf  cases  to  be  movable 
or,  better  stiD,  naked.  Positions  of  w.c. 
should  be  ventilated  by  inlet  and  outlet  openings,  in 
addition  to  the  external  windows-  The  sinks,  bath^, 
and  lavat'Unea  should  be  trapped  close  up  under  eacb 
arrangement,  and  connected  to  ventilat4?d  pipes  oul- 
side,  with  ijispection  caps  attached  for  cleanainj^^ 
purposes,  and  discharged  over  water  seal  of  properly 
trapped  gullies  at  the  foot;  open  heads  as  far  aa 
possible  to  be  avoided.  SoU -pipes*  in  all  cases  should 
be  outside  and  ventUated,  their  full  size  above  main 
roof  and  windows^  and  provided  with  eidiaust  cowK 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  I  should  like  to 
draw  attention*  i.e.  the  subsoil  wat^jr,  frequently  mH 
with   where  houses  are  buUt  upon  damp   aite%.  i>r 
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where  the  subsoa  water  stands  high.  Too  much 
importance  cannot  be  attached  to  this,  as  the  health 
of  the  inmates  hying  in  houses  under  such  conditions 
18  seriously  impaired  by  breathing  air  containing  an 
excewive  amount  of  watery  vapour,  and  I  may  wy  I 
am  of  opimon  these  conditions  have  much  to  answer 

™J^l!ir''*r''"''  '•*^  .diphtheria,  consumption,  and 
prol»bly  other  preventible  diseases.  I  am  sor^  to 
say  this  18  a  point  often  overlooked  by  all  parties 
coneerned,th««gh  6ur  worthy  medical  officefw 
•I  look  upon  damp  walls  and  sites  almost  as  equafly 
dangerous  as  bad  drainage."  ^^"^3 

Such  situations  should  be  carefully  prepared  by 
being  effectually  drained,  and,  if  possible,  be  distinct 
from  the  house  drwns,  or  at  least  intercepting  from 
«une  by  discharging  the  subsoil  water  intS  open 
^pped  guUies  outwde  of  the  premises,  and  the  whole 
aite  concreted. 


ti^.^rr^  ^t"*^\  ^*'"*  "'  t"^'  Reading  bi»cmt 
firm,  and  formerly  M.P.  for  the  boromfh.  recenUv 
announced  to  the  Town  Council  that  he  wJlf  g We  .  S 

Jintfit  J''?..'**^^?'"'*  ""'*  "'  *^»  townfor^thepabMo 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants.     He  has  promised  to  fence  n 

J^t^n'  P'*""  t"""."""!  lay  it  out  for  oricke?,  Cnl,! 
football  and  other  games,  and  for  public  garde:,8.  He 
a»ks  that  no  intoxicating  liquors  should  be  sold  upon 
the  ground.     Mr.  Pahner  has  alreadv  given  over  a)  ^«8 

Zlrt'^^^""^"^  *^u*'"'»  '°'  "  PnbUc  recreation  grtrZ 
near  the  Thames.  The  Town  Council  passed  a  ^ote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Palmer  for  his  gift.  Previous  to  hU  la^I 
generous  offer  a  movement  was  initiated  to  erect  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  Palmer's  munificence. 

A  Cause  of  CoHscjcpnoN.-"  Nothing  is  more  certain 
m  medical  science,"  rem«-ks  Dr.  A.  NlwsholmeTws 
last  annual  report  on  f^e  health  of  Brighton,  •' than  t£^t 
circumstances  of  over-orowding,  involving  k  fou'atoo- 
sphere  and  the  repeated  breathing  of  Z>  same  3?^^ 

Sht^.?.'""'H'^"'""'Vri""»^»"  t*"*  developm^;  of 
5^lw         Hence  we  find  that  consumption  i,  more  pr" 

^oS^t^r*.^''"'"  T*'*  '■'•Joor  occupations  than  It  ts 
junong  those  who  spend  a  Urge  proportion  of  their  time 
ui  the  open  air ;  is  more  prevalent  among  the  poor  ^h 
deficient  house-room  than  it  is  among  the  wellfto^do^  u 
S^^n^r'/r'  '?  ''"T"  "*~*«  •"  narrow  streets!  coiir 
?Ir^"T„'/-  "^  '"  '*'*'  '^  'reely-ventilatod  thorough- 
{.^'.  ^     ■  Tv"  P^'alent  in  tenement  house,  than  m 

Tor:]  r.ttr 'a?^^^^^^  e^tinctlon^^reol^ 

^tI^^ioT!T''^™\''u  ScHOOM—Lai^e  additions  and 
iterations  have  jnst  been  completed  to  the  Falkirk 
Board  schools  and  an  improved  system  of  vLtiUtion 
introduced  bj  Messrs.  Baird,  Thompeon  &  Co  ventila^ 
l^wTr".^  ^""^^.^^  -"^d  Glasgow;  ttirCpro^^^^ 
patent  self-actmg  exhaust  ventilators  being  adopted  f^ 
the    extraction   of    the    vitiated  air.      Alterations    and 

School,  Palmont,  a  high-class  boarding-school  for  bovs 

^%r^:l^U^^r  ''  ^^  WestTnd  most  exUsfv^ 
m  Ureat  Britain.  Every  modem  improvement  has  been 
introduced  mto  this  «chool,  and  an  improved  sy^m  of 
ventilating  has  been  carried  out  by  the^ame  fl?m  L?r 
improved  patent  self-acting  exhaust  ventiw' bdr^ 
used  for   the   extraction  of  the  vitiated  air,  and  tS 

duces  a  supply  of  pure,  fresh  air  without  draughts 
The  system  has  also  been  introduced  into  the  largXw 

^vi!^  ^r''^^^?^'P;**^'  «^^*«*1  »*  Paisley.^  ThT 
«y^m  of  ventilation  introduced  has  been  subjected 
to  very  severe  tests,  and  the  results  have  given  irreat 

K^ri-si  "'^^*  ^'^'  ^^'  ^p-  Mfsr  a 


HEALTH    STATISTICS    OF    ENGLISH 

WATERING-PLACES. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  publish,  as  in  previous 
years,  reliable  statistics  relating  to  the  health  of  our 
English  watoring-places,  and  again  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge the  co-operation  of  many  of  the  medical  officers 
of  health  of  the  various  urban  sanitary  districts  com- 
prising the  principal  health  resorts  in  our  endeavour 
to  obtain  reaJly  trustworthy  statistics.  These  statistics 
are  arranged  in  the  accompanying  table,  and  show 
most  satisfactory  results.   In  the  thirty-one  watering- 
places  for  which  the  figures  are  available  the  mean 
rate  of  mortality  for  the  year  1889  was  equal  to  14-8 
per  1,000  of  their  estimated  population.     In  England 
and  Wales  the  death-rate  last  year  was  17-9 ;  in 
twenty-eight  of  the  largest  English  towns  it  was  19-3, 
and  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  country  it  was  equal 
to  16-5  per  1,000.     During  the  first  four  months  of 
the  current  year  the  mean  rate  of  mortality  in  the 
thirty-one  watering-places  was  equal  to  16-8  per  1,000, 
against  22-2  in  England  and  Wales,  and  '2S'ii  in  the 
twenty-eight  large  English  towns.    The  lowest  rates 
during  this  period  in  the  various  watering-places 
were  recorded  in  Shanklin,  Sandown,  Littlehampton, 
Heme  Bay,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Worthing,  and  Broad- 
stairs.    The  highest  death-rates  were  recorded  in 
Southport,  Cheltenham,  Blackpool,  Lowestoft,  Wey- 
mouth, Dover,  and  Torquay.   It  should  be  noted  that 
influenza  was  fatally  prevalent  in  some  of  these  towns 
during  the  period  under  notice,  causing  an  excep- 
tionally high  rate  of  mortality  from  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs.    With  regard  to  the  prevalence 
of  zymotic  disease  in  the  various  health-resorts,  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
note  that  zymotic  fatality  showed  no  marked  excess 
in  any  of  the  towns,  and  that  not  a  single  death  from 
any  of  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  was  recorded 
during  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  in  Aberyst- 
with,   Littlehampton,  Penzance,   Sandown,   or    Sid- 
mouth.    Among  the  other  watering-places  the  lowest 
zymotic    death  -  rates    were    recorded    in    Whitby 
Weston-super-Mare,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Scarborough' 
Hastings,  and  Rhyl ;  and  the  highest  rates  in  Malvern, 
Matlock,  Shanklin,  Blackpool,  Ilfracombe,  and  Dover. 
The  mean  zymotic  death-rates  in  the  thirty-one 
watering-places  dealt  with  in  the  table  did  not  exceed 
1-2  per  1,000,  which  was  considerably  below  the 
general  zymotic  rate  in  England  and  Wales  during 
the  same  period.     Among  the  various  health-resorts 
the  highest  proportional  fatality  of  measles  during  the 
first  four  months  of  the  current  year  was  recorded  in 
Blackpool,  Shanklin,  and  Dover ;  from  diphtheria  in 
Southport  and  Blackpool;  from  whooping-cough  in 
Brighton,  Clifton,  Dawlish,  and  Ilfracombe  ;  and  from 
"  fever"  in  Yarmouth.  The  remarkable  freedom  from 
scarlet   fever  enjoyed  by  these   watering-places  is 
**^fi:"ly  satisfactory;  in  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  of 
the  thirty-one  health-resorts  not  a  single  fatal  case  of 
scarlet    fever  was   recorded    during  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year ;  and  only  14  in  the  remaining  six 
towns.    No  death  from  small-pox  was  registered  in 
any  of  the  watering-places  dealt  with  in  the  accom- 
panying table  either  in  1889  or  during  the  first  four 
months  of  the  current  year. 
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The  annual  mooting  of  tho  District  Council  of  the 
Plumbers'  Company  was  held  in  the  Hull  Town  Hall, 
when  the  Mayor  (tho  President)  presided.  The  mayor 
was  unanimously  re-elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Holmes  vice-president  Several  new 
members  were  added  to  the  Council  and  Registration 
Committee.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  president, 
the  hon.  treasurer  (Mr.  A.  E.  White,  C.E.)*  and  the 
necrt'tarj.  Tho  eeci'otary  reported  the  r^coipt  of  fi^vp>i"ttl 
oertifit!{it<^bi  and  it  waH  decided  to  dUtribut^  tlietu  t^t  tbt? 
next  oummittce  ineytbg.  Counijillor  C,  Ricliiird^tsn  was 
unatiiuioafily  elected  cbalrtnaii  of  the  RogiBtratioD  Com- 
mitter and  Councillor  Cohen  deputj^-cbainnjin. 


Cost  op  the  Influenza  among  Laboubbrs. — The 
outbreak  of  influenza  among  the  labourers  of  Kent  has 
cost  the  Labourers'  Union  in  sick  pay  at  a  rate  of  £600  a 
week  for  four  er  five  weeks. 

The  Drainage  of  Mblbodbne. — ^There  has  been  great 
complaint  lately  of  the  insanitary  state  of  Melbourne, 
resulting  in  the  serious  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever,  and 
it  has  been  decided  to  amend  the  drainage^  the  Council 
h^iftri;^  diM'Lfli'd  un  the*  ud opt  ion  of  a  a}' stem  for  tb^ 
removal  of  ni^ht -soil  m  »ir-tlgbt  pana,  and  destroying  it 
by  moiiDfl  of  dflsaicatfirtf,  the  VForka  for  which  will  be  0*0- 
[?t  rue  ted  on  the  West  Melbaunie  9w«mp.  The  <:ofit  oi  tiie 
system  will  be  £60,000. 
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CORNISH  HEALTH  RESORTS. 

By  Em^ia  Brewer. 

There  is  no  county  m  England  richer  in  healthful 
and  beautiful  spots  than  Cornwall.  The  one  most 
known  and  taken  advantage  of  is  Penzance, 
enzanoe.  ^^^  rightly  SO,  for  combined  with  the 
necessities  for  invtdid  life  there  is  an  extraordinary 
richness,  variety  and  beauty  in  the  country  around 
for  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  accompany  the 
invalid. 

The  advantages  to  the  delicate  in  health  offered 
by  Penzance,  the  Mentone  of  England,  arise  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  prevalence  of  south  and 
south-west  winds,  and  its  nearness  to  the  great 
Atlantic.  These  influences  so  temper  the  atmosphere 
tliat  it  is  always  soft  and  mild  in  winter,  and  cool 
in  summer,  and  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
day  and  night  is  in  consequence  so  small  as  scarcely 
to  be  noticeable.  There  is  hardly  a  day  in  the  year 
without  sun,  and  therefore  the  invalid  is  able  to  enjoy 
a  great  deal  more  out-door  life  than  in  other  parts  of 
England.  For  aged  invalids  who  generally  like  a  soft 
climate,  and  with  whom  a  moderate  degree  of 
humidity  agrees,  Penzance  is  suitable  all  £e  year 
round. 

The  summer  is  never  sidtry,  and  the  rigour  of 
winter  is  so  tempered  that  thick  ice  is  rarely  seen, 
and  snowstorms  exhaust  themselves  before  reaching 
this  spot ;  or,  if  venturing  so  far,  are  at  once  dissolved 
by  the  warm  breezes  which  play  round  the  shores  of 
ComwalL 

On  entering  Penzance  the  visitor  is  at  once  struck 
with  the  scJubrity  and  mildness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  to  confirm  this  view  one  has  only  to 
look  at  the  healthy  growth  of  the  myrtle  outside  the 
houses,  the  immense  size  of  the  hydrangeas  in  the 
nhrubberies,  the  blossoming  of  the  camelias  in  the 
open  air.  and  the  constant  greenness  of  the  meadows. 
A  medical  man  speaking  of  the  myrtles,  says,  "  I  find 
that  they  attain  a  height  of  10  to  12  feet  in  the  open 
air,  and  that  they  are  trained  on  the  fronts  of  houses 
in  Penzance  to  double  that  height."  A  sufficient 
quantity  of  cuttings  was  obtained  in  six  weeks  from 
a  tree  of  this  description  covering  one  of  the  houses, 
to  supply  the  oven  with  fuel  for  three  months.  Vege- 
tation is  very  little  checked  in  the  winter,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  unusual  to  have  new  potatoes  raised  in  the 
open  gardens  during  January  and  February  with  no 
shelter  during  the  coldest  nights,  except  that  afforded 
by  a  little  matting.  Strawberries  and  apples  are  good 
and  abundant,  but  not  so  grapes  and  wall  fruit,  which 
require  a  higher  temperature  during  the  summer 
months  than  obtains  in  Penzance. 

The  promenade  of  half  a  mile  aLong  the  sea  in  front 
of  the  Queen's  Hotel  is  of  great  value  to  the  invalid — 
it  is  always  sunny,  cheerful,  and  well-paved.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  promenade  stand  the  baths. 
There  are  hotels  and  lodging-houses  of  every  kind, 
some  of  them  exceedingly  good.  Of  the  hotels  the 
Queen's  is  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous.  It  is 
admirably  managed,  and  a  fact  of  too  great  value  to 
the  sick  to  be  passed  over  is  that  ]Miss  Ternr,  the  lady 
manageress,  is  one  of  the  gentlest  and  kindest  of 
women.  The  best  furnished  lodgings  are  to  be 
obtained  in  the  Alexandria,  Marina,  Cornwall,  Morrab 
and  Regent  terraces,  and  in  the  Morrab  Road.  The 
Morrab  Gardens  are  prettily  laid  out,  and  furnish 
an  admirable  promenade.  Several  privileges  are 
accorded  to  visitors,  such  as  access  to  the  reading- 
room  of  the  Penzance  Institute,  and  the  debating, 
billiard,  and  tennis  clubs. 


There  is  also  a  little  fresh-water  and  plenty  of  sea- 
fishing  ;  the  last  should  not  be  undertaken,  however, 
without  the  company  of  a  boatman  who  knows  the 
coast  well.  Best  of  all  are  the  lovely  walks  and 
drives,  many  of  them  within  easy  distance.  There 
are  the  pretty,  peaceful  fishing  villages  of  Newlyn 
and  Mousehole ;  Land's  End  with  its  bold  scenery, 
and  the  Logan  Stone,  a  huge  block  of  granite, 
balancing  iteelf  in  such  a  way  that  the  least  touch  is 
enough  to  set  it  rocking.  Then,  too,  there  is  the 
walk  to  Marazion,  where  the  Jews  once  held  tin 
markets ;  they  called  it  Mara-Zion  or  bitter  Zion. 
There  is  also  St  Michael's  Mount  and  St.  Ives,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  to  get  to  the  Lizard  and  back  in  a 
day.  Ijast,  not  least,  there  are  the  beautiful  Scilly 
Isles,  the  land  of  flowers,  described  in  the  Sanitary 
Record  of  May  16,  which  can  be  reached  by  a  voyage 
of  three  hours  and  a  half. 

Food,  milk,  and  water  are  all  good  in  Penzance. 
It  is  the  last  post  town  in  England,  and  there  are 
three  deliveries  on  week  days,  and  one  on  Sundays. 

The  last  returns  show  the  population  of  Penzance 
to  be  12,800,  the  deaths  710,  and  the  births  446. 

A  very  good  train  leaves  Paddington  at  a  quarter  to 
twelve  every  day,  and  arrives  at  Penzance  at  nine  in 
the  evening.  In  the  case  of  delicate  people  seeking 
restoration  of  health,  it  is  always  wise  to  write 
beforehand  and  secure  rooms,  and  order  a  meal  to  be 
in  readiness  on  arrival.  It  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  to  the  tourist  to  secure  comfort  at  the 
outset  of  a  holiday. 

A  ridge  of  hills  runs  through  Cornwall,  forming  a 
sort  of  backbone,  which  strengthens  the  narrow  land 
on  either  side  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
j^ooe  wad  gg^^  j^  jg  q^  ^he  south  side  of  this  ridge, 
about  twenty  miles  west  of  Plymouth,  that 
the  visitor  finds  two  of  the  quaintest  and  most  charm- 
ing little  coast  towns,  known  by  the  names  of  Looe 
and  Polperro. 

Anyone  wanting  a  holiday  free  of  crowds  and 
nigger  bands,  where  rest  without  dulness  may  be 
found,  should  take  the  train  to  Menheniot,  the 
station  before  Uskeard.  On  arriving,  the  traveller 
will  find  an  omnibus  going  to  I^oe,  a  distance  of 
seven  miles  through  the  most  lovely  scenery,  for  one 
shilling,  or,  if  something  better  be  desired,  a  letter  to 
the  Ijooe  Hotel  will  bring  a  waggonette  to  meet  the 
train,  of  which  the  cost  will  be  six  shillings  only. 

The  visitor  to  Looe  will  be  struck  with  its  quaint- 
ness  and  unlikeness  to  any  place  he  has  seen  in 
England,  and  will  certainly  fancy  that  his  imagination 
has  played  him  a  trick,  and  that  he  is  far  away  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel. 

The  charming  and  picturesque  river  Looe,  as  it 
runs  into  the  sea  between  steep  hills,  accommodates, 
or  rather  squeezes  in,  a  little  town  on  each  bank  called 
respectively  East  Looe  and  West  liooe,  according  to 
the  side  of  the  river  on  which  it  stands.  Each  of 
these  townlets,  divided  only  by  the  river,  has  its  own 
little  ways,  its  peculiarities,  and  its  special  attractions, 
as  much  as  though  they  were  miles  apart. 

The  sloping  hUls  on  either  side  are  covered  with 
woods  and  gardens  and  dotted  about  with  houses  like 
eagles'  neste,  and  these,  together  with  the  narrow, 
tortuous  streets  and  the  curious  little  houses,  make  a 
wonderfully  pretty  picture.  In  fact,  both  the  Looos 
are  delightful  for  a  holiday;  they  are  healthy,  the 
air  is  beautiful,  the  sky  clear,  the  sea  fine  and  opi'ii, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  the  walks  and 
drives  anywhere. 

The  drive  or  waXk  to  Hessenford  brings  the  ex- 
plorer to  the  most  perfect  little  hamlet,  whence  t-* 
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Down  Derry  by  the  sea,  and  over  the  cliffs  back  to 
Looe,  cannot  fail  to  give  the  utmost  pleasure.  If 
one  is  tired  on  reaching  Down  Derry,  there  is  a  farm- 
house where  a  good  t^,  including  Cornish  cream, 
may  be  had.  It  is  a  place  for  the  sick  and  well,  for 
the  old  and  young,  in  which  to  spend  a  holiday. 
There  are  enjoyments  for  them  all ;  rocks  where  one 
can  sit  and  read  or  while  away  the  time ;  a  good 
beach  of  sand  and  pebbles,  where  wonderful  shells 
are  picked  up  by  the  children  ;  and  good  boating, 
fishing,  and  bathing.  Every  morning  brings  in  tke 
fishing  boats,  and  it  is  a  never-ceasing  amusement  to 
watch  them  unload. 

Fresh  farm  and  dairy  produce  are  brought  into  the 
little  towns  every  day,  and  they  are  not  only  excel- 
lent, but  cheap. 

Good  lodgings  can  be  had  in  either  of  the  two 
Looes  for  about  a  guinea  or  twenty-five  shillings  a 
week,  and  there  are  two  unpretending  but  clean  and 
comfortable  hotels  in  Elast  tooe.  The  best  for  situ- 
ation is  the  Looe  Hotel ;  it  is  very  clean,  and  the 
cooking  good,  and  the  visitor  can  be  boarded  and 
lodged  for  about  thirty  shillings  a  week.  The  Ship 
Hotel  is  also  very  clean  and  reasonable. 

The  water  is  exceedingly  good,  and  the  place  is  so 
healthy  that  the  people  as  a  rule  die  of  good  old  age. 
The  men  are  mostly  fishermen,  and  the  women  and 
girls  employ  their  spare  time  in  knitting. 

There  are  several  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  vicinity, 
and  each  of  the  Looes  has  its  church,  chapels,  and 
schools,  of  which  the  good  influences  are  very 
evident. 

East  Looe  has  the  convenience  of  being  lighted 
with  gas. 

As  to  Polperro,  which  is  three  miles  farther  west, 
it  is  a  perfect  paradise  to  the  artist,  and  a  source  of 
delight  to  the  visitor.  High  hills,  abrupt 
Polperro.  and  rugged,  shut  in  a  deep  and  winding 
valley  into  which  houses  seem  to  have 
been  dropped  rather  than  built,  placed  as  they  are 
not  only  in  the  valley,  but  on  its  rocky  ledges. 
Through  the  narrow  quaint  streets  runs  a  sparkling 
rapid  brook  on  towards  the  sea,  altogether  anything 
more  picturesque  and  charming  than  this  little  town 
could  not  be  found  from  John  o'  Groats  to  Land's 
End.  From  its  isolation  Polperro  has  been  slow  to 
be  affected  by  the  changes  in  manners  and  customs 
which  have  marked  the  world  outside  it,  and  to  go 
and  live  there  is  like  travelling  back  a  couple  of 
centuries.  The  quay  is  very  old  indeed,  and  the 
auction  mart  or  ^fish  scales  is  worth  a  visit ;  a  busy 
group  of  fishermen,  clad  in  Guernsey  frocks,  sou' 
westers,  and  sea  boots,  are  here  to  be  seen  bargaining 
by  a  sort  of  auction  with  travelling  fishmongers  for 
the  sale  of  the  fish. 

Polperro  is  an  extremely  healthy  place,  indeed  it 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  otherwise.  There  is  very  little 
sickness  and  no  consumption.  There  is  no  resident 
doctor,  but  the  telegraph  will  bring  one  over  from 
Looe  in  less  than  an  hour. 

There  are  two  hotels.  The  Ship  is  homely  but 
spotlessly  clean,  the  food  good,  and  the  landlady  is 
one  of  the  kindest  of  women ;  which  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  delicate  people.  For  one  person  the 
charge  for  board  and  lodging  is  thirty  shillings  a 
week,  but  for  two  or  more  together  twenty-five 
shillings  each.  The  "  Tourist  Hotel "  is  more  pre- 
tentious than  the  Ship.  There  are  a  few  very  good 
lodgings  in  the  high  part  of  the  town  for  about  a 
guinea  a  week. 
In  the  case  of  delicate  people  going  for  a  holiday 


to  Polperro  a  pioneer  should  go  first  and  select  the 
lodging  and  see  that  all  is  in  readiness.  People  in 
health,  however,  can  rough  it  a  little,  and  to  them 
Polperro  will  prove  a  perfect  paradise. 

Visitors  to  Polperro  should  get  out  at  Menheniot, 
having  first  written  to  one  of  the  hotels  for  a  carriage 
to  meet  them ;  the  distance  is  about  the  same  as  to 
Looe,  and  the  price  the  same.  No  omnibus  plies  at 
present  between  Menheniot  and  Polperro. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  landlord  of  the  Ship 
has  built  a  studio  in  his  garden  for  the  use  of  artists. 

The  population  is  about  1,400,  and  farm-house 
produce  is  very  good  and  abundant. 


DuBBAN  Watbrwoeks. — Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  civil 
enginefT,  NottiDgham,  hae  been  appointed  representative 
and  consulting  engineer  in  Kngland  for  the  Corporation  of 
Durban  in  South  Africa.  He  will  act  conjointly  with  the 
London  agents,  in  ordering  and  testing  the  materials 
required  for  the  Waterworks  extension.  The  cost  of  the 
new  works  when  finally  completed  will  be  about  £120,000. 

Intending  visitors  to  Scarborough  will  be  confirmed 
in  their  choice  of  that  health  resort  by  the  very  satis- 
factory account  which  Dr.  Taylor  is  able  to  give  of  its 
sanitary  condition  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
pref^ent  year.  Only  5  deaths  from  zymotic  disease  (3  of 
which  were  from  diphtheria)  occurred  duri*  g  the  first 
three  weeks  of  the  year.  The  mortality  during  March 
was  extremely  favourable,  being  at  the  rat  e  of  13*8  per 
1.000. 

The  Danoebs  of  Dibt-Pies. — Our  lively  little  con- 
temporary Baby  points  out  that  the  widespread  custom 
among  children  of  making  dirt-pies,  shovelling  about 
the  dry  earth,  making  gardens  with  sticks,  &o.,  is 
one  presenting  a  hygienic  danger.  Whooping-cough 
and  measles  may  be  transmitted  to  children  who  thus 
make  dirt-pies  in  gardens  and  parks,  where  crowds 
of  other  children  play.  Recent  researches  made  hj 
MM.  Malassez  and  Vignal  have  shown  that  sputa  from 
tuberculous  patients  treated  in  the  same  way  as  sputa 
that  have  fallen  on  the  ground  contain  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis,  retaining  its  vitality  and  virulence.  These 
scientists  have  dried,  pulverized,  and  then  moistened 
tuberculous  sputa,  and  have  found  the  bacillus  in  the 
sputa  thus  treated  many  times.  This  treatment  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  all  detritus  which  falls  to  the 
ground ;  it  becomes  desiccated  by  the  action  of  the  air, 
pulverized  by  being  constantly  trodden  on,  and  airain 
moistened  by  rain.  Children  with  their  spades  and  pails 
put  in  motion  the  dust,  which  may  be  laden  with  germs 
of  transmissible  illnesses — especially  such  as  whooping- 
cough,  measles,  Ac,  and  swallow  them  by  inhalation. 
During  convalescence  from  these  illnesses,  children  are 
taken  out  naturally.  Sheltered  sunny  gardens  arc  pre- 
ferred to  streets.  Whilst  out  for  their  outing  the 
children  are  sure  to  have  one  or  more  fits  of  cougbing, 
accompanied  by  sickness,  and  the  ground  thus  becomes  a 
hot-bed  of  contagion  of  whooping-cough,  rendered  more 
dangerous  by  the  juvenile  love  of  making  dirt-pies,  and 
the  passion  for  scraping  and  playing  with  the  ground. 
The  authors  of  the  experiments  alluded  to  strictly  forbid 
their  children  the  pleasure  of  making  dirt-pies ;  spades, 
rakes,  and  pails,  are  sternly  refused,  but  replaced  by  a 
large  supply  of  harmless  bats  and  balls,  shuttlecocks  and 
battledores.  By  the  sea-side,  spades  and  pails  can  be  used 
without  fear  of  danger,  and  as  many  sand-pies  made  as 
the  little  workers  can  desire;  for  in  that  case  the  tide 
comes  in,  and  with  it  there  is  a  ireneral  cleansing ;  like- 
wise the  sand  is  generally  wet  or  moistened,  its  particles 
are  thus  prevented  from  flying  about,  and  the  vehicle  of 
contagion,  should  there  be  any,  is  not  inhaled ;  neither  is 
there  such  an  aggregation  of  children  in  a  comparatively 
small  space,  as  that  which  takes  place  daily  in  gardens 
and  parks  frequented  by  C^^^B^  ^_,  ^  ^      ^^ 
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Inspectors  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  of  the  National 

Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

JUNE    16,    1890. 


7 he  EtHtor  will  he  glad  to  receive,  for  pubUcaHon, 
atmauncements  of  meetings^  reports  of  proceedings,  and 
abstracts  or  originals  of  papers  read  at  meetings  of 
Medical  Societies  oj  Health,  Pubkc  Analysts,  and 
Saantary  Inspectors^  Associations,  ffc. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Public  AnalysU,  7 own  Clerks, 
Local  Board  Clerks,  Sanitary  Surveyors,  and  Inspectors, 
are  requested  to  send  Notices  of  Appointments  and 
Vacancies  to  the  Editor,  care  of  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.,  18  Waterloo  Place,    S.  W. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  require  information  relative  to 
the  taking  out  of  patents  for  inventions,  either  English 
or  foreign,  the  "  Patent  Correspondent "  of  the  Santtary 
Record  will  he  pleased  to  give  them  the  Ijeneft  of  his 
experience  and  assistance.  Communicatiojis  to  he  ad- 
dressed, Patent  Correspondent,  Sanitary  Record 
Office,  18  Waterloo  Place.    S.W. 


The  Sanitary  Record  will  in  future  be  published  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  18  Waterloo  Place. 
S.W.  AH  matters  relating  to  the  literary  portion  of 
the  Journal,  and  all  exchange  journals,  periodicals, 
books  for  review,  and  new  inventions,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  at  above  address.  AH  busi- 
ness communications  relating  to  Advertisements, 
Subscriptiotts,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Manager 
at  the  same  address. 


SCOTCH    COUNTY    COUNCILS    AND 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

A  SOXEWHAT  serious  difficulty  has  arisen  in  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  medical  officers  of  health  and 
sanitary  inspectors  under  the  Local  Government 
(Scotlamd)  Act.  The  great  majority  of  the  county 
councils  have  determined  to  make  no  appointment 
until  it  is  seen  whether  the  Board  of  Supervision  take 
any  action  with  respect  to  the  present  medical  offi- 
cers and  sanitary  inspectors.  A  sanitary  inspector 
in  Scotland  is  only  removable  with  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision,  and  the  medical  officers  of 
health  having  been  taken  over  on  May  15  by  the 
county  councils  come  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  and  cannot  be  dismissed 
without  the  consent  of  the  central  board.  Some  of 
the  county  councils  have  made  an  attempt  to  clear 
the  way  by  asking  the  parochial  boards  (wno  had  the 
control  of  public  hetdth)  to  dismiss  such  officers 
previous  to  their  being  taken  over  by  the  county 
councils. 

As  regards  the  medical  officers,  this  course  seems 
to  be  quite  legal,  and  in  many  cases  the  medical  offi- 
cers of  health  have  acquiesced.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  parochial  boards  have  refused  to  accede  to 
the  request  of  the  county  councils.     The   sanitary 


inspectors  are,  however,  in  a  different  position,  and 
they  naturally  have  rebelled  against  this  summary 
dismissal.  Li  Stirlingshire,  for  example,  some  of  the 
sanitary  inspectors  have  written  to  the  clerk  of  the 
county  council,  informing  him  that  the  council 
have  no  power  to  dismiss  them,  and  that  they  will 
not  demit  office  without  the  express  request  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision.  The  Board  of  Supervision  on 
the  other  hand  refuse  to  sanction  the  dismissal  of  any 
of  these  officers,  but  state  that  the  county  council 
might  distribute  the  business  among  existing  officers 
as  it  thought  just,  or  abolish  any  office  which  it  deems 
unnecessary,  the  officer  receiving  the  usual  com- 
pensation. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  to  retain  the  present  sanitary  inspectors, 
many  of  whom  have  shown  great  ability  and  tact  in 
the  discharge  of  their  thankless  duties,  and  appoint 
over  them  ^strict  sanitary  inspectors  if  the  c&strict 
be  large  enough  in  population  and  area,  or  if  not 
large  enough,  to  appoint  a  county  sanitary  inspector, 
to  whom  the  present  officials  would  be  responsible. 

With  respect  to  the  medical  officers  of  health,  the 
same  course  might  be  followed,  viz.  that  a  medical 
officer  of  health  should  be  appointed  for  each  county, 
who  should  in  the  meantime  supervise  the  work  of 
the  present  parochial  medical  officers,  and  perform 
also  the  district  duties  in  localities  where  there  was 
no  medical  officer  of  health. 

In  most  counties  the  retention  of  existing  officials 
would  not  add  much  to  the  rates ;  and  although  in 
time  these  medical  officers  would  either  resign  or  be 
dismissed  with  compensation,  yet  in  the  more  popu- 
lous areas  their  retention  as  district  medical  officers 
would  be  almost  a  necessitY. 

We  are  much  afraid,  however,  that  until  some 
remedial  legislation  is  attempted  there  is  little  chance 
of  many  of  the  appointments  being  made,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  for  the  furtherance  of  sanitary  work,  th&t 
this  legislation  will  not  be  long  delayed. 


BROMFTON    CEMETERY. 

It  is  probable  that  the  long  controversy  as  to 
Brompton  Cemetery  will  be  terminated  this  year.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  burials  in 
the  catacombs  will  be  discontinued,  as  also  in  a  circle 
40  feet  wide  round  the  whole  area.  Even  children 
will  not  be  interred  upon  that  area. 

The  Government,  in  reply  to  various  questions  put 
to  them,  maintain  that  the  cemetery  is  not  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants, 
and  that  there  is  still  available  space  for  common  in- 
terments for  at  least  two  or  three  years,  and  in  private 
and  select  ground  for  an  indefinite  period.  However 
this  may  be,  the  continuance  of  the  cemetery  is  a 
violation  of  the  Act  providing  for  extra-mural  inter- 
ments. The  London  County  Council,  in  taking  up 
the  question  of  closing  the  cemetery,  recommended 
in  May  last  year  that  it  should  be  closed  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  council  as  an  open  space,  and  moreover 
instructed  the  Sanitary  and  Special  Purposes  Com- 
mittee to  consider  and  report  upon  the  subject.  Mr. 
Shirley  Murphy  thereupon  inspected  the  cemetery, 
and  from  his  report  we  learn  that  the  first  interment 
took  place  in  June  1840,  and  up  to  June  1889  some 
155,000  bodies  have  been  interred,  including  the 
bodies  of  about  10,000  still-born  children.  The 
average  number  of  interments  per  annum  appears  to 
be  4,000,  of  which  70  per  cent,  are  in  the  common 
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It  is  known,  of  course,  that  the  cemetery  is  the 
property  of  the  Government,  and  is  under  the 
management  of  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Works.  In 
the  Municipal  Bill  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  1884 
there  was  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  it  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  new  municipality,  and  it  is  hoped 
the  Grovernment  will  hand  it  over  this  year  to  the 
council  The  cemetery  is  exempted  at  present  from 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  to  amend  the 
laws  concerning  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  the  metro- 
polis, which  was  passed  in  1852.  This  section 
authorizes  Her  Majesty  in  Council  to  order  the 
closure,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  burial  grounds  in  the 
metropolis,  but  is  subject  to  regulations  by  the  Home 
Secretary. 

Brompton  Cemetery  is  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Kensington,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Richmond  Road 
on  the  north,  and  extends  nearly  to  the  Fulham  Road 
on  the  south.  The  West  London  Junction  Railway 
is  on  the  west,  and  beyond  this  the  Ldllie  Bridge 
grounds,  the  ground  of  the  western  district  hospital, 
and  the  Stamford  Bridge  Athletic  Ground.  On  the 
east  are  the  gardens  of  houses  situated  in  the  Fin- 
borough  and  Ifield  Roads.  On  the  north  side  the 
houses  are  only  separated  from  the  cemetery  bv  the 
width  of  the  Ricnmond  Road ;  on  the  east  only  by 
gardens  some  thirty  feet  or  more  long,  and  on  the 
south  by  gardens  or  yards  10  feet  long  and  upwards. 

The  total  area  of  the  ground  is  38  acres  odd,  of 
which  6  acres  are  used  for  roads  and  buildings,  leav- 
ing rather  under  32  acres  for  burial  purposes.  The 
ground  is  mostly  sandy  gravel.  Buries  take  place  in 
(1)  catacombs,  (2)  select  ground,  (3)  private  ground, 
and  (4)  common  ground.  The  catacombs  have  been 
very  little  used  of  late,  and  their  use  is  now  to  be 
discontinued.  The  last  interment  in  a  catacomb  took 
place  in  April  last  year.  It  is  stated  that  there  is 
room  in  these  catacombs  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Four  acres  are  devoted  to  select  ground,  of  which 
only  two  acres  have  so  far  been  used.  This  ground 
is  situated  along  the  central  portion  of  the  eastern 
boundary  and  along  both  sides  of  the  central  avenue. 
Brick  graves  with  leaden  coffins  were  until  recently 
only  allowed  in  this  ground,  but  earthen  graves  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  have  been  made  when 
desired.  It  cannot  be  estimated  how  soon  this  groiind 
may  be  filled,  for  in  two  acres  so  far  untouched  2,000 
graves  can  be  made.  The  private  ground  for  family 
graves  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  ground.  No 
grave  of  this  class  is  allowed  to  hold  more  than  seven 
adult  bodies.  Two  children  under  ten  veiirs  of  age 
are  considered  as  one  adult.  These  grave**  have  an 
avtiii^t  of  four  and  a  half  bodiei^  Iti  IJie  rfitjo  of 
these  graves,  again,  it  is  impassible  lu  e^jtiiuivti^  bow 
long  it  will  take  to  fill  theiu,  Hk'  fauiuuHi  ground, 
sitimt^'d  oij  tht?  westom  portion  of  tlic  cemetery,  has 
no  virgin  soil  left,  but  there  is  said  to  be  room  for 
aliout  9,000  boflifs  mote.  Suecessive  iutenjH'Tits  itj 
the  same  private  grave  witlihi  ten  yviw^  in  the  case 
of  adulta  anil  five  in  the  cti^e  of  ehiJdren  under  ten 
years  of  age  are  not  pennitted  unkas  they  are  meui- 
bers  of  the  same  family*  and  then  ii  foot  of  earth  ia 
left  between  eai^h  «<>tfin.  Fourteen  ypars  was  for- 
merly the  interval  whitjh  took  pjaei-  hi  tweoii  succes- 
sive burials  of  adults  in  common  graves,  i^'hich  are 
earthen.  Some  twenty  years  ago  this  interval  \vm 
reduced  Ui  ten.  and  ten  year^  ago  the  order  was 
further  modified  by  pemiisaioti  being  ifiveji  for  com- 
mon graves  to  be  filled  up  at  once  with  bodies,  a  foot 
of  earth  interveniag  between  each  cof&n, 

1^h«   foregoing    facts   epeak    for   themaelvea,   and 


however  much  space  the  authorities  may  say  they 
have  for  further  interments,  we  think,  in  view  of  the 
enormous  population  now  living  around  the  cemetery, 
that  it  shoulcl  be  closed  in  the  interests  of  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  The  Kensington  Vestry  are  in 
favour  of  the  cemetery  being  closed  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, and  further  action  will  shortly  be  taken  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 


FACTORY  SMOKE. 

The  meeting  recently  held  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  which  we  report  on  page  604,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  very  pronounced  conflict  of  opinion. 
The  representatives  of  the  Manchester  Smoke  Abate- 
ment party,  who  promoted  the  meeting,  and  their 
chief  spokesman,  Lord  Derby,  held  it  to  be  needful 
to  make  further  tests  of  smoke-preventing  appliances 
for  the  information  and  guidance  of  factory  owners, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  complete  ignor- 
ance as  to  the  possibility  of  preventing  smoke.  The 
representatives  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Listitution, 
on  the  other  hand,  took  the  opposite  view,  and  urged 
that,  the  methods  of  preventing  smoke  being  already 
widely  understood  and  largely  applied,  the  existing 
law  in  restraint  of  smoke  should  be  rigorously 
enforced  against  the  owners  of  all  offending  factory 
chimneys.  This  was  the  issue  raised  between  the 
parties ;  and  the  balance  of  authority  assuredly  lies 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Smoke  Abatement 
Institution.  Not  only  have  they  had  a  good  many 
years  experience  of  the  practical  value  of  testing 
apparatus,  but  they  have  had  also  the  aid  of  numerous 
specially  qualified  investigators  working  over  the 
whole  field  of  inquiry  to  guide  them  in  forming  a 
sound  judgment  on  the  question.  Moreover,  they  can 
point,  as  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  reminded  the  meeting,  to 
London  itself  as  a  conspicuous  example  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  even  a  very  moderate  measure  of 
compulsion. 

The  arguments  by  which  Lord  Derby  endeavoured 
to  support  the  scheme  for  more  testing  were  singu- 
larly lacking  in  that  logical  cogency  and  precision  of 
thought  which  genertSlj  characterise  his  lordships 
utterances.  If,  as  he,  no  doubt  rightly,  said,  **  nine- 
tenths  of  the  factory  smoke  is  absolutely  unnecessaiy 
and  preventible,"  and  the  law  definitely  prohibits  it, 
why  should  it  not  be  prevented  ?  Why  should  the 
public  be  asked  to  subscribe  funds  for  carrying  out 
a  costly  series  of  experiments  to  prove  what  has 
already  been  proved  ?  Why,  as  Professor  Roberts- 
Austen  aaked  with  much  force,  should  tbv  <rp</^au*wbjz> 
of  J  ho  Uw  and  the  efforts  of  factory  owners  be  pnic* 
tioally  suspended  for  a  year  or  two  pending  a  further 
reports  when  the  reports  already  ie&ued  by  the  Smok^ 
Abat**tnent  Institution  are  to  a  great  extent  un- 
heeded? 

We  look  in  vain  to  the  epeechea  of  Lord  Derby 
and  those  he  represents  for  any  reply  to  these  obviotw 
inquiries.  According  to  his  loniship,  amoke  is  not 
only  preventible,  but  its  prevention  is  profitable. 
While  fnJly  ajkP'eeing  withliim  as  ta  public  indifferenci 
being  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  there  being  need  for 
ninch  strengthened  public  opinion,  we  entirely  reject 
the  iflea  that  the  int-erest  of  the  public  is  likely  to  he 
mntvrhUy  etimuUted  by  a  further  acrii's  of  t0St»  of 
industrial  furnaL^es  and  the  publication  of  report* 
thereon.  Such  reportfl  must,  m  the  very  nature  of 
thenj,  be  highly  technical,  and.  for  that  re^ison,  they 
appeal  to  only  a  very  limited  class  of  readers*     It  t* 
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quite  true  that  there  are  a  vast  number  of  manu- 
facturers who  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  subject 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
reasonably  assumed  for  a  moment  that  they  will,  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  be  anv  more  influenced  by 
reports  in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
At  the  best,  such  a  series  of  tests  as  the  Manchester 
party  propose  could  not  be  expected  to  do  more  than 
show  that  a  greater  or  less  economy  attaches  to  the 
use  of  certain  furnaces  and  systems  of  firing.  And 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  use  of  furnaces  differ  enormoudy,  that  in  fact 
there  are  comparatively  few  manufactories  which  are 
strictly  comparable  with  each  other  in  respect  of 
their  working  conditions,  it  will  be  at  once  recognized 
that  such  tests  cannot  possess  more  than  a  very  limited 
value  as  practical  guides  to  individual  manufacturers. 

This  criticism  by  no  means  implies  the  least  hos- 
tility to  any  or  every  well-devised  and  systematic 
endeavour  to  increase  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  fuel 
or  to  assist  the  development  of  inventive  effort.  But 
what  is  seriously  deprecated  in  ihe  present  Man- 
chester movement  is  the  endeavour  to  treat  the 
prevention  of  smoke  as  still  problematical  and  to 
create  the  belief  that  the  proposed  testing  is  required 
in  order  to  bring  the  smoke  of  the  factories  of  Lan- 
cashire and  elsewhere  under  restraint 

The  facts  cannot  be  questioned  that  factory  smoke 
is  preventible,  and  that  it  is  being  prevented  wherever 
the  law  against  it  is  operative.  All  who  desire  to  aid 
the  cause  of  smoke  prevention  must  take  their  stand 
upon  this  basis.  Lord  Derby^s  allusion  to  the  difficul- 
ties experienced  in  the  introduction  of  railways, 
canals,  &c.,  was,  as  illustrative  allusions  frequently 
are,  more  damaging  than  serviceable  to  the  argument 
which  it  was  designed  to  support.  The  changes  he 
referred  to  would  not  have  been  practicable  but  for 
the  intervention  of  the  law.  A  certain  number  of 
persons  were  in  favour  of  those  changes,  they  were 
proved  to  be  practicable,  and  then  the  law  rendered 
them  compulsory.  Similarly,  a  certain,  and,  it  may 
be  safely  said,  a  very  large,  number  of  persons  are  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  smoke,  and  all  reasoning  and 
experience  confirms  the  belief  that  it,  like  the  changes 
referred  to,  can  be  effected  only  by  compulsion. 

Beyond  the  particular  and  ineradicable  objections 
to  the  Manchester  scheme  which  have  been  pointed 
out,  various  suggestions  and  assertions  were  made  by 
the  Mayor  of  Rochdale  and  some  of  the  other 
speakers  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  which  we  purpose 
commenting  at  an  early  opportunity.  The  suggestions 
and  assertions  referred  to  are  typical  of  those  which 
commonly  pass  from  mouth  to  month  without  the 
least  consideration  or  inquiry,  and  which  are  mainly 
responsible  for  the  continuance  of  smoke  from 
factories  as  well  as  all  other  sources. 


AccoBDiKo  to  a  return  issued  in  fulfilment  of  the  terms 
of  the  Yaccmation  Acts,  the  number  of  persons  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  who  have,  since  the  last  day  of  July  1879, 
been  fined  or  imprisoned  for  non-compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  vaccination  of  children 
amonnts  respectively  to  10,660  and  113.  Of  the  total 
fines,  75  were  inflicted  on  recalcitrant  Welshmen,  who  in 
no  single  instance  carried  their  contumacy  to  the  extent 
of  courting  imprisonment  in  support  of  their  disposition  to 
evade  an  objectionable  law.  The  number  of  Englishmen 
who  underwent  imprisonment  in  proof  of  their  objection 
to  an  obnoxious  statute  was  113,  of  whom  only  1  was 
committed  for  a  period  exceeding  14  days.  The  chief 
objectors  are  to  be  found  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  j 
•districts. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


"JEKRY-BUILT"    PROPERTY 
BIRMINGHAM. 


IN 


"  It  is  not  only  old  and  neglected  properties  that  are 
unfit  for  human  habitation,"  writes  Dr.  Alfred  Hill  in 
his  last  annual  report  on  the  health  of  Birmingham. 
**  The  jerry-builder,  if  not  carefully  looked  after,  will 
put  up  structures  which,  though  presenting  a  decent 
appearance  to  superficial  observers,  are  totally  unfit 
for  occupation  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  They 
may  be  built  on  an  impure  foundation  with  mortar 
consisting  of  dirt  instead  of  sand,  and  only  enough 
lime  to  *  swear  by ' ;  while  the  drains  in  too  many 
instances  are  '  a  delusion  and  a  snare. ^  A  sample 
of  mortar  which  I  took  from  some  property  in  Spring- 
field Street  and  analysed,  contained  only  one  part  of 
lime  to  twenty-four  parts,  not  of  sand,  but  of  dirt, 
apparently  surface  sweepings  possibly  containing 
every  kind  of  objectionable  animal  impurity.  About 
three  months  ago  the  city  surveyor  took  action 
against  a  builder  of  eight  houses  in  St.  Andrew's 
Road,  in  which  a  mixture  of  very  little  lime  with  a 
great  deal  of  dirt  consisting  of  surface  sweepings,  and 
containing  coal  dust,  brick  dust,  fine  wood  shavings, 
road  detritus,  and  other  miscellaneous  rubbish  was 
made  to  do  duty  for  mortar.  The  case  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  prosecution,  and  the  builder  was  ordered  to 
gay  a  fine  of  £b  and  costs.  The  buildings  are  still  un- 
nished,  so  that  the  object  of  preventing  their  habi- 
tation has  been  so  far  attained,  although  the  houses 
have  not  been  taken  down.  Other  property  in 
Coventry  Road,  though  new  and  appearing  of  fair 
quality  to  the  superficial  observer,  is  an  excellent 
type  of  the  *  jerry  *  order.  It  is  constructed  of  flimsy 
and  bad  material  with  inferior  workmanship,  and  as 
a  result  is  prematurely  falling  to  ruin.  My  attention 
was  called  to  it  by  the  tenant,  who  alleged  that  illness 
had  existed  in  the  family  ever  since  they  occupied  it. 
Some  of  the  walls  and  floors  were  wet,  partly  from 
the  dampness  of  the  soil  and  partly  from  a  water- 
pipe  having  burst  some  time  ago,  before  the  present 
tenancy  commenced.  I  could  discover  no  damp 
course.  On  the  walls  was  a  fungus  a  couple  of  feet 
in  length,  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  pantry 
and  cellar  were  pervaded  by  a  strong  musty  odour. 
The  next  house,  which  is  vacant,  is  in  precisely  the 
same  condition.  ^Hie  ventilating  pipe  of  the  water- 
closet  consisted  of  zinc  socketed  upon  the  lead  soil- 
pipe  without  jointing  of  any  kind." 

THE  DANGERS  OF  INTERMITTENT 
WATER  SUPPLIES. 
Mr.  A-  Wynter  Blyth's  »*  Sanitary  Chronicles "  for 
the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone,  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  deals  at  some  length  with  an  epidemic  of 
tjrphoid  fever  at  Alma  Square,  which  derives  its 
interest  neither  from  the  number  of  cases  nor  from 
any  unusual  fatality ;  but  because  the  causes  to  which 
it  has  been  traced  are  of  a  distinctly  preventable 
character,  and  the  lessons  the  little  history  teach  are 
of  interest  to  every  local  administrative  unit  in  the 
metropolis,  and  to  every  household  connected  with 
the  public  sewer  and  receiving  the  public  water 
supply. 

Seven  households  were  affected,  and  there  was  one 
death.  All  the  households  were  similar  as  regards 
their  locality,  their  general  structure,  their  sewerage, 
and  their  water  supplv.  They  were  ^issimihtr  as 
regards  their  milk  and  food  supplies.*^  ^^  ^^d  "^^ 
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There  was  ample  evidence  that  something  from 
time  to  time  occurred  to  deteriorate  the  water,  and  at 
least  two  of  the  occupiers  had  applied  to  the  West 
Middlesex  Water  Company  complaining  of  it.  Mr. 
Blyth  made  minute  inquiries  into  the  matter,  and 
eventually  the  water  main  was  laid  bare  opposite 
each  house,  and  the  ferrules  examined.  A  serious 
state  of  things  was  thus  disclosed.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  pipes  branching  from  the  main  were  either 
wholly  of  iron,  or  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  lead, 
and  the  ferrules  in  four  instances  were  defective, 
leaking  when  there  was  pressure  of  the  water.  In  i 
one  of  the  four,  the  ferrule  was  cracked  through 
two- thirds  of  its  circumference. 

A  later  inspection  resulted  in  the  discovery  that 
one  of  the  iron  service-pipes  was  so  corroded  as  to 
have  produced  an  aperture.  The  sewage  pipes  of  all 
the  houses  alBfected  began  as  dead-ends,  and  the  fall 
in  each  case  was  defective.  The  presence  of  the 
dead-ends  had  caused  complaints  from  time  to  time 
of  oflFensive  odours.  The  sewer  on  examination  was 
found  to  have  some  deposit  in  it,  and  a  good  deal  of 
sewage  was  found  to  have  escaped  into  the  earth 
around  the  pipes.  The  water  supply  in  the  locality 
was  intermittent,  and  there  can  be  fittle  doubt  that 
from  time  to  time  actual  sewage  had  been  sucked 
into  the  main  and  distributed  erratically — now  to 
this  house,  now  to  that.  From  the  correspondence 
which  ensued,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  officers 
of  the  Water  Company  are  really  not  aware  of  the 
serious  danger  to  health  rendered  possible  by  small 
leaks  in  the  supply  pipes  and  connections.  The 
notion  is  widely  prevalent,  even  among  engineers, 
that  a  pipe  full  of  water  at  great  pressure  cannot  suck 
in,  if  defective,  any  liquid  surrounding  the  pipe — a 
grave  error,  which  can  be  readily  disproved  by  expe- 
riment. 

Mr.  Blyth  therefore  suggests  to  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee of  his  parish  the  desirability  of  recommending 
the  vestry : — (1.)  to  require  the  Water  Company  to 
extend  the  area  of  constant  supply  to  the  whole 
parish;  (2.)  to  suggest  an  amendment  in  the  law, 
whereby  the  water  companies  would  be  compelled  to 
see  that,  in  the  first  place,  proper  lead  service  pipes 
are  laid  from  the  main,  and  to  inspect,  at  least  once 
every  five  years,  those  portions  which,  being  under 
the  ground,  are  out  of  sight. 


WORK   AMONGST   THE    JEWISH    POOR. 

The  work  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Jewish  Poor  is  already  well  known  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  advancing  sanitary  reform  in  East 
London ;  and  the  report  of  this  Board  for  the 
year  1889  shows  that  their  work  continues  to 
increase.  The  labours  of  sanitary  inspectors  are 
proverbially  heavy,  and  many  of  the  delays  which 
occur  in  effecting  improvements  must  be  attributed 
to  this  cause.  At  the  same  time,  the  list  of  de- 
fects enumerated  in  this  report  only  shows  too 
plainly  the  necessity  which  unfortunately  still  exists 
for  the  action  of  such  a  body  as  that  referred 
to.  Thus,  in  the  City  of  London  itself,  on  an 
estate  belonging  to  a  most  important  charitable 
foundation,  two  back -to-back  houses  were  visited,  in 
which  the  **  water-closets,"  situated  in  a  dark  and 
confined  space,  were  wholly  unprovided  with  flushing 
apparatus  of  any  kind,  the  gulleys  under  the  stand- 
pipes  supplying  the  drinking  water  were  merely  holes 
leading  direct  to  the  drain  n>ell-trap3  haviug  been 
provided,  but  the   covers  ot  these  traps  being,  as 


usual,  missing^  ;  and  the  dust  and  refuse  were  kept 
under  the  staircase.    In  Whitechapel  ^although  the 
local  authority  of  this  district  is  certainly  far  from 
being  less  active  than  its  neighbours)  the  inspector 
found  in  Duncan  Street,  where  most  of  the  back 
erections  are  used  as  tailors'  workshops,  that  the 
sewage  could  actually  be  seen,  through  crevices  in  the 
flags,  flowing  under  the  surface  of  the  yards.    Speak- 
ing generally,  it  may  be  swd  that  considerably  more 
than  one-half  of  the  houses  inspected  exhibited  insani- 
tary conditions,  frequently  of  a  serious  nature.    It 
was  found  that  the  habit  of  repairing  defects  in  an 
insufficient  manner,  with  the  result  that  the  houses 
are   within  a  short  time  again  defective,  still  con- 
tinues.    Thus  in   Whitechapel   17   houses  repaired 
in  1889  were,  before  the  end  of  that  year,  again  dis- 
covered to  be  in  a  defective  condition,  and  the  same 
was  the  case  with  four  houses  in  St.  George's  and 
with  two  in  Bethnal  Green  and  in  Mile  End.    It  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon  the  possibilities  of  disease 
opened  up  by  conditions  sucn  as  the  following: — 
"In    Whitechapel    two    water-closets   were    found 
which,  as  our  inspector  was  informed,    had    been 
wholly  stopped  for  80  and  10  days  respectively  prior 
to  his  visit,  and  he  came  across  drains  which  had 
remained  choked  for  60, 42,  and  86  days  respectively. 
In  Bethnal  Green  two  closets  had  been  stopped  for 
21  and  one  for  14  days  before  our  inspector's  visit ; 
one  drain  (serving  five  different  houses)  had  been 
choked  for  21  and  another  for  14  days.  In  St.  George's 
one  water-closet  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  an 
obstructed  condition  for  three  weeks,  while  in  another 
case  a  drain  inside  a  dwelling  was  found  to  have  been 
for  some  time  uncovered,  so  that  its  contents  were  in 
direct  communication  with  the  air  of  the  house  ;  and 
this  condition  of  things  remained  unaltered  for  no 
less  than  five  weeks  after  the  attention  of  the  sanitary 
inspector  of  the  district  had  been  called  to  the  matter." 
The  question  of  dust  collection  is  one  of  obvious 
importance  in  the   confined  areas  with  which  this 
committee  has  to  de^  ;  in  Bethnal  Green  there  was 
but  one  instance  in  which  an  improper  accumulation 
of  dust  and  refuse  was  observed.     Similar  accumula- 
tions were  discovered  in  94  cases  in  Mile  End,  and  in 
no  less  than  302  instances  in  St.  George's-in-the- 
East,  and  in  Whitechapel  334.  The  introduction  of  the 
pail  system  in  Whitechapel  seems  to  be  at  length 
making  progress ;  but  the  public  dustbin  in  Montague 
Place  still  causes  a  great  nuisance.  In  St.  George's  the 
dust-pails  are  usually  emptied  only  once  a  week ;  in 
very  many  cases  this  is  insufficient,  and  large  accu- 
mulations are   created.     In  Mile  End  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  some  old  houses  in  Nottingham  Place 
have  been  reconstructed  with  dust-shoots  ingeniously 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  into  these 
houses  the  offensive  and  injurious  emanations  arising 
from  their  unsavoury  contents.     On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, more  prompt  attention  is  now  pwd  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  committee  than  was  formerly  the  case : 
although,  as  Mr.  David  Schloss,  the  honorary  secre- 
tary, remarks,  *'  It  will  no  doubt  rec^uire  many  yeais 
of  patient  endeavour  to  effect  anything  approaching 
to  a  complete  remedy  of  the  evil  sanitary  conditions 
present  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  houses  occupied 
by  the  Jewish  poor." 

A  RAILWAY  COMPANY  DISCOMFITED. 

One  of  the  finest  features  in  the  great  thoroughfare 
called  in  its  various  divisions  Marylebone  Road, 
Euston  Road,  Pentonville  Road,  and  City  Road,  i« 
the  garden  of  Euston  Squarfe^btrt-itHd-^robable  that 
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only  a  very  small  number  of  those  who  pass  up  and 
down  that  thoroughfare  know  that  the  square  is 
threatened  with  annihilation.  In  their  bill  for  this 
session,  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway 
Company  sought  powers  to  enlarge  their  terminus, 
to  bring  it  forward  to  Kuston  Road,  and  thereby  to 
cover  }  acre  of  public  thoroughfares  and  1|  acre  of 
gardens.  With  this  intent  the  Directors  have  been 
buying  up  the  leases  of  the  houses  in  Euston  Square 
and  the  freehold  of  the  enclosure  itself,  so  that  they 
have  become  possessed  of  nearly  all  the  rights  there- 
in ;  and  it  was  probably  as  unexpected  as  it  was  un- 
pleasant to  them  to  meet  with  successful  opposition. 
The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  peti- 
tioned against  the  Bill,  but  their  petition  was  dis- 
allowed on  the  score  of  their  having  no  locttit  standi. 
The  London  County  Council  and  the  St.  Pancras 
Vestry  then  petitioned,  and  the  chainnan  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  gave  evidence  against  the  Bill 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
it  was  decided  that  if  the  Company  took  the  western 
half  of  the  square  as  they  desired,  they  must  provide 
another  open  space  in  the  district  equal  in  value  and 
area.  The  Company  so  strongly  objected  to  this 
conchtion  that  they  abandoned  for  this  session  the 
portionof  the  Bill  dealing  with  the  terminus.  The  advo- 
cates of  fresh  air  have  gained  no  small  victory,  for  it 
is  not  as  though  the  gardens  were  public  property  or 
available  for  public  use,  (though  they  were  originally 
laid  out  with  public  money  under  Lady  Southamp- 
ton's Paving  Act,)  but  they  are  actually  the  private 
property  of  that  Company  whose  desire  to  use  them 
was  frustrated  by  Parliament.  Thus  the  precedent 
laid  down  last  year  in  the  case  of  the  Midbmd  Rail- 
way and  the  St.  Pancras  churchyard  has  been  estab- 
lished. If  the  western  part  of  Euston  Square  is 
allowed  to  go,  the  eastern  part  will  soon  follow,  and 
as  a  fresh  attempt  will  probably  be  made  next  year  by 
the  defeated  parties,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  renewed 
opposition  may  lead  to  renewed  success. 


SANITARY  DWELLINGS  AND  IMPROVED 

HEALTH. 
Dr.  Hope,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Liverpool,  in 
a  recent  address  on  this  subject,  delivered  before  the 
North- Western  Branch  of  the  Society  of  Medical 
OflBcers  of  Health,  referred  to  the  fact  that  during 
the  last  ten  ^ears  some  2,000  insanitary  houses  had 
been  demobshed  in  Liverpool,  and  the  corporation 
had  at  the  present  time  some  600  more  in  hand  for 
present  demolition.  The  mortality  in  the  new  dwell- 
ings was  about  half  what  it  was  in  the  old,  and 
whatever  other  influences  might  have  contributed  to 
this  result,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  removal 
from  wretched  and  miserable  hovels  to  light  and  airy 
dwellings,  in  which  every  facility  for  personal  and 
domestic  cleanliness  was  at  hand,  had  been  the  main 
factor  in  effecting  the  change. 


A  SEWERAGE  DIFFICULTY  AT  OLDBURY. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  whilst  the  Wolverhampton 
Corporation  have  had  an  order  of  se<juestration 
granted  against  them,  at  the  suit  of  a  neighbouring 
landowner,  for  wilful  disobedience  of  an  order  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  restrain  them  from  dis- 
charging the  effluent  water  from  their  sewage  works 
into  the  Pendeford  brook-course  (see  Sanitary 
Record  May  16,  page  506),  the  Birmingham 
Corporation,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  as  the  pro- 
moters of  a  suit  against  a  neighbouring  authority  for 


doing  precisely  the  same  thing  with  which  the 
Corporation  at  Wolverhampton  are  charged.  At 
West  Bromwich  County  Court,  before  Judge 
Grifliths,  Mr.  Barham  (from  the  office  of  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Birmingham)  made  an  application  on  behalf 
of  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham  for  an  order  en- 
forcing penalties  amounting  to  £850  against  the 
Oldbury  Local  Board  of  Health  for  not  complying 
with  an  order  from  the  Court  restraining  them  from 
polluting  the  river  Tame  (from  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Birmingham  obtain  a  portion  of  their  water  supply 
for  domestic  purposes).  Mr,  Barham  explained  that 
an  order  was  made  against  the  Oldbuiy  Local  Board 
in  that  Court  in  August  last  restraining  them  from 
allowing  sewage  to  flow  into  the  river  Tame,  and  they 
asked  for  penalties  to  be  imposed  from  the  date  on 
which  the  suspension  order  expired  up  to  the  date  of 
the  notice  for  these  proceedings,  viz.  17  days,  at  £bO 
per  day.  Mr.  Shakespeare,  soUcitor,  on  behalf  of  the 
Oldbury  Board,  said  that  the  authority  were  using 
every  means  in  their  power  to  improve  their  works  for 
dealing  with  the  sewage.  They  had  already  expended 
£38,000  on  sewage  works  in  their  district,  which 
comprised  a  population  only  of  a  little  over  17,000, 
and  they  were  now  contemplating  a  further  expendi- 
ture of  £2,000  in  the  adoption  of  another  process  for 
dealing  with  the  sewage.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
under  which  these  proceedings  were  taken  was  never 
intended,  he  urged,  to  apply  to  local  authorities  who 
were  doing  their  best  to  deal  with  a  very  difficult 
question.  Untimately  the  Judge  decided  to  suspend 
the  order  for  a  further  six  months,  with  liberty  to  the 
Birmingham  Corporation  to  apply  to  the  Court  in 
the  meantime  if  necessary. 


LEAD    POISONING    BY    CIDER. 

Ak  interesting  outbreak  of  lead  poisoning  has  recently 
occurred  in  the  south  part  of  Devon,  where  cider  is  the 
usual  beverage  among  the  working-classes.  Within 
the  last  few  months  seven  men,  who  generally  enjoy 
the  best  of  health,  have  from  time  to  time  been  laid 
up  with  severe  colic  accompanied  by  blue  lines  on  the 
gums,  and  one  man  at  times  had  convulsions  and  dys- 
pepsia, attended  with  a  great  deal  of  palpitation  and 
shortness  of  breath.  The  possibility  of  these  cases 
being  caused  by  water  impregnated  with  lead  was 
disproved  by  chemical  analysis  and  other  circum- 
stances ;  but  a  noticeable  feature  in  the  outbreak  is 
that  all  these  men  are  the  greatest  consumers  of 
cider  from  one  public-house  in  a  village,  where  it  is 
drawn  through  a  lead  pipe,  and  the  one  who  suffered 
most  is  the  ostier ;  who  nas  recentiy  taken  the  situa- 
tion. Two  samples  of  the  cider  were  sent  to  the 
county  analyst.  One  drawn  directly  from  the  tap  after 
it  had  been  standing  in  the  lead  pipe  all  night  was 
reported  by  him  to  contain  5-74  grains  of  lead  per 
gallon,  whilst  the  other  sample  drawn  from  a  cask  not 
connected  to  the  lead  pipe  contained  (S*36  grains  of  lead 
per  gallon,  the  lead  in  both  instances  being  weighed 
as  a  sulphate.  These  samples  of  cider,  therefore, 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  lead,  which  was  injurious 
to  health,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  these 
men  were  being  affected  by  it.  A  curious  feature 
shown  by  the  analysis  was  that  a  cask  of  cider  not 
connected  to  the  lead  pipe  contained  such  a  large 
quantity  of  lead.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  this  metol 
got  into  the  cider,  the  only  suspicious  cause  being 
that  the  cask  had  contained  cider  in  the  previous 
year,  when  it  was  as  usual  connected  to  the  lead 
pipe ;  but  it  is  stated  that  the  cask  had  been  well 


cleaned  out  before  >  receiving  the  new  cider.  An 
examination  of  the  pounds  where  the  cider  was  manu- 
factured was  made.  These  were  seven  in  number, 
but  in  only  two  could  there  possibly  be  any  fear  of 
lead  impregnation,  and  that  waa  from  slate  tanks  used 
to  hold  the  '*  pummy ''  for  12  hours.  The  joints  of 
the  tanks  are  secured  by  red  lead,  but  it  is  almost  im- 

})0S8ible  for  any  apple  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
ead,  and  an  analysis  of  the  cider  from  the  same 
source,  but  supplied  to  another  public-house,  showed 
it  to  be  free  from  lead.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  lead  pipes  or  slate  tanks  are  used  in  other 
cider  drinking  parts  of  the  country,  as  lead 
poisoning  often  presents  obscure  and  varying 
symptoms. 

MILK  AND  DIPHTHERIA. 
Dr.  Fox,  medical  officer  for  Mid-Cheshire,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Altrincham  Union  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  said  an  alarming  statement  had  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  papers  to  the  effect  that  the  principal 
cause  in  the  spread  of  diphtheria  was  either  milk  or 
diphtheritic  illness  in  the  domestic  cat.  Both  the  cow 
and  the  cat  were  thus  implicated.  Dogs  were  already 
muzzled,  and  now  the  cat  was  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  Parliamentary  inquiry.  The  statement  was  made 
on  very  high  authority  indeed,  but  he  was  bound  to 
say  these  alarming  statements  made  on  insufficient 
grounds  were  very  much  to  be  deprecated.  It  was 
news  to  him  to  learn  that  milk  was  the  chief  cause  of 
diphtheria,  and  when  he  read  the  paragrajph  he 
thought  that  as  medical  officer  of  a  large  milk-pro- 
ducing district,  he  ought  to  know  something  about  it. 
During  the  13  vears  he  had  held  his  position  there  had 
been  170  deaths  from  diphtheria,  and  he  had  investi- 
gated nearly  300  cases.  He  was  bound  to  say,  after 
the  fullest  investigation,  that  not  a  single  case  could  be 
attributed  to  milk  as  the  cause,  and  neither  sufferers, 
their  friends,  nor  the  medical  men  attributed  disease 
to  milk.  He  thought  the  cause  was  neither  to  be 
found  in  milk  nor  tuberculosis  in  meat,  but  in  the 
want  of  cleanliness  in  the  people. 


THE  GERM   ORIGIN  OF   RHEUMATISM. 

The  theory  that  rheumatism  is  due  to  a  specific 
organism  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  certain  quar- 
ters.     With    the    Americans,  perhaps,  more    than 
among  our  own  countrymen,  the  conviction  of  a  germ 
origin  seems  to  have  talien  a  firm  hold.    No  bacillus 
has  been  discovered,  and  until  that  event,  the  exact 
proof  demanded  by  the  scientific  mind  wiU  be  lacking. 
Failure  in  that  direction,  however,  need  offer  no  bar 
to  reasonable  speculation.    Few  people  would  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  scarlet  fever  is  caused  by  an 
organism,   which,   nevertheless,  has    not    yet    been 
demonstrated.    It  is  by  the  history  of  the  attack,  by 
the  occurrence  of  certain  well-marked  eymptoms,  and 
by  comparison  with  other  affections  known  to  depend 
on  bacterial  invasion  that  we  are  led  to  adopt  a  like 
view  as  to  the  origin  of  scarlatina.    The  disease  has 
a  rapid  incubation  in  the  system  ;  the  rash  appears  at 
a  certain  period,  lasts  so  many  days,  and  affects  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  body;    there  is  a  tendency  to 
attack    the    throat,  the  kidneys    often  suffer,  and 
desquamation  follows ;  but,  above  all,  scarlatina  is 
invariably  contracted  by  contact,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  previous  cases.    In  rheumatism  the  symptoms 
are  not  so  well  marked,  but  are  still  very  definite,  such 
as,  for  instance,  the  profuse  sweating  and  the  joint 
inflammations.     One  point  insisted  on  by  the  advo- 


cates of  its  germ  origin  is  the  markedly  curative 
action  of  antiseptic  drugs,  to  vdt,  salicin  and  the 
salicylates.  The  important  bearing  of  these  investi- 
gations on  future  sanitary  measures  is  almost  beyond 
conjecture.  Rheumatism  causes  an  immense  amount 
of  death  and  disablement  in  a  country  with  a  climate 
like  that  of  Britain,  and  hence  a  vast  loss  is  yearly 
sustained  to  the  national  wealth  by  the  ravages  of  that 
disease.  Should  its  microbic  origin  be  proved,  a 
mighty  weapon  will  be  at  once  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  sanitarian.  The  next  step,  after  the  discovery 
of  the  bacillus,  would  be  to  trace  its  habita,t.  The 
disease  is  notoriously  connected  with  damp  in  some 
shape  or  other.  It  is  possible  that  the  sanitary 
inspector  of  the  future  may  be  called  to  cases  of 
rheumatic  fever  to  disinfect  the  house  along  with  the 
clothes  and  bedding  of  the  patient,  just  as  he  does 
now  in  scarlet  fever  or  in  small-pox.  The  idea  may 
seem  far-fetched  and  extravagant,  yet  stranger  things 
are  constantly  being  brought  about  by  the  swift 
march  of  scientific  progress. 


MORTALITY  AMONGST  NEEDLE- 
MAKERS. 
From  the  recently-issued  report  of  Mr.  G.  II.  Fos- 
broke.  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Stratford-on- 
Avon  Combined  Sanitary  District,  we  gather  that  of 
the  total  death-rate  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
were  due  to  phthisis,  the  highest  percentage  being  in 
the  Stratford  Urban  and  Alcester  Rural  Districts. 
Mr.  Fosbroke  thought  it  would  be  found  that  those 
engaged  in  the  dSferent  branches  of  the  needle- 
manufacturing  trade  were  the  chief  sufferers.  He 
believed  tJbat  the  needle  manufacturers  in  the  dis- 
trict had  done  all  they  could  to  render  thoir  factories 
healthy,  but  so  long  as  the  mechanics  did  not  realise 
the  value  of  efficient  ventilation,  so  long,  he  feared, 
phthisis  would  dwell  among  them. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH  IN  ONE  ROOM. 
The  whole  of  Lisson  Grove,  writes  Dr.  Blyth,  the 
Medical  Officer  for  Marylebone,  and  parts  of  other 
districts  continue  to  have  a  high  death-rate ;  this  is 
mainly  due  to  the  disproportion  borne  by  working 
men's  incomes  to  the  rent  demanded,  wMch  forces 
them  to  live  in  one  room.  It  can  be  shown  that  the 
high  local  death  and  sickness  rates  in  all  towns  are 
closely  connected  with  the  cubic  space  which  the 
people  enjoy  in  their  homes,  and  a  one-roomed 
population  invariably  has  a  shorter  life  than  families 
who  can  afford  to  occupy  two  or  more  rooms. 


THE  NEW  TOWER  FOR  LONDON. 
The  exhibition  from  April  29  to  May  9  of  designs  for 
the  great  Tower  in  London  at  the  Hall  of  the 
Drapers'  Company,  Throgmorton  Street,  was  the 
occasion  for  seeing  many  grotesque  and  curiouB 
designs  as  well  as  many  graceful  and  picturesque 
ones.  It  is  known  that  prizes  of  500  guineas  for  the 
best  and  250  guineas  for  the  second  best  design  were 
offered  by  the  promoters  of  the  Tower  Company  for 
a  tower  of  not  less  than  1,200  feet  in  height.  The 
jurors,  who  include  Sir  Frederick  Bramwefl^  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker,  Sir  E.  Harland,  Professor  A  B. 
Kennedy,  E.  H.  Carbutt,  Esq.,  T.  F.  Moulton, 
Esq.,  Q.C.,  C.  LiddelljEsq.,  and  Thomas  Verity,  Esq., 
have  not  yet  made  their  awards.  Amongst  the  most 
attractive  designs  are  "  Light,  Health,  Rest,  Pleasure." 
which  consists  of  a  circular  column  resting  on  a 
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hollow  hexagonal  plinth  provided  with  broad  radiat- 
ing wings  ;  the  material  is  iron  and  steel  throughout, 
and  the  total  height  about  1,300  feet;  "Time  is 
Money,"  a  steel  tower  of  allegorical  design,  earring  a 
large  clock  under  ita  second  platform ;  **  Ye  Vege- 
tarian Tower,"  a  gigantic  obelisk,  2,007  feet  in  height 
and  644  feet  square  at  the  base.  *'  LamonVs  Ter- 
restrial Globe  "  is  an  ingenious  design  composed  of  a 
group  of  iaxe  towers,  the  main  central  one,  440 
metres  high,  supporting  a  large  terrestrial  globe  and 
four  secondary  ones,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the 
largest  platform  will  be  at  the  highest  levels.  Many 
of  the  designs  greatly  resemble  the  "  Eiffel 
Tower."  There  is  one,  however,  designed  by  Mr. 
Koss  to  differ  as  much  as  possible  from  the  Eiffel 
Tower.  The  skeleton  of  this  consists  of  cast-steel 
tubes,  while  the  ornaments  are  chiefly  of  the  rose, 
shamrock,  and  thistle  cast  in  iron  panels.  The  designs 
sent  in  as  suggestions  only,  and  not  admissible  for 
competition,  exhibit  some  singular  ideas.  One  hailing 
from  Australia  is  a  sketch  of  a  design  for  *'  obviating 
the  terrors  of  sea-sickness  on  the  Channel  passage 
imtil  such  time  as  the  Channel  Tunnel  may  have 
become  an  accomplished  fact."  The  vehicle  "  can  be 
towed  across  from  one  side  to  the  other  with  great 
facility,"  the  designer  tells  us,  and  that  **  the  novelty 
of  the  thing  woi3d  combine  to  make  it  the  talk  of 
the  day!"  The  success  of  the  Tower  Company 
remains  to  be  seen.  There  may  be  a  few  advantages 
attached  to  having  such  a  building  in  our  midst,  if  those 
advantages  are  turned  to  good  practical  account,  but 
for  our  own  part  we  think  the  money  and  the  skill  of 
the  engineers  might  be  put  to  a  better  use  in  carrying 
out  the  many  reforms  and  improvements  needed  in 
making  London  purer,  healthier,  and  happier. 


THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

During  May  1890. 

Thb  mean  temperature  during  the  month  of  May  at  the 
Hoyal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  54° -8 ;  it  exceeded  by 
2^*2  the  average  May  temperature  in  one  hundred  years, 
and  was  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any 
year  since  1878,  with  the  exception  of  1889,  when  the 
mean  was  as  high  as  56^*5.  An  excess  of  temperature 
prevailed  on  twenty- three  days  during  the  month,  while 
on  the  remaining  eight  days  it  was  bolow  the  average. 
The  coldest  day  of  the  month  was  the  9th,  when  the 
mean  temperature  was  48^*7,  and  2°'l  below  the  average ; 
the  warmest  day  was  the  25th,  when  the  mean  was  as 
high  as  64^*3,  and  showed  an  excess  of  8^*4.  Rain  was 
xneaaured  on  fourteen  days  during  the  month  under 
notice,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  1*3  inches,  which  was 
0*8  of  an  inch  below  the  average  amount  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  sixty-one  years.  During  the  first  five 
months  of  the  current  year  the  rainfall  has  amounted  to 
8*1  inches,  which  was  07  of  an  mch  below  the  average. 
The  sun  was  above  the  horizon  during  482*1  hours  during 
May,  and  as  many  as  223*9  hours  of  bright  sunshine  were 
recorded  at  Greenwich;  this  amount  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  average,  and,  with  one  exception,  was  greater 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  year  on  record. 
The  wind  was  easterly  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the 
month,  after  which  westerly  winds  generally  prevailed. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  by 
the  Registrar-General  in  his  weekly  returns,  which  have 
an  estimated  population  of  nearly  nine  and  three-quarter 
xnillions  of  persons,  21,146  births  and  14,072  deaths  were 
re^iatered  during  the  four  weeks  ending  Saturday,  May 
31.  The  annual  birth-rate,  which  had  declined  during 
the  four  preceding  months  from  32*7  to  30*8  per  1,000, 
further  fell  to  28*4  during  the  month  under  notice,  and 
-was  below  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of 


any  of  the  eight  preceding  years,  1882-89.  In  London 
the  birth-rate  was  only  27-4  per  1. 000,  while  it  averaged 
29*1  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which 
it  ranged  from  19*9  in  Huddersfield,  21*0  in  Brighton, 
and  24*6  in  Bradford,  to  33*3  in  Leeds,  85*7  in  Preston, 
36*4  in  Cardiff,  and  39-4  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns,  which 
had  declined  from  25*7  to  20*4  per  1,000  in  the  four  pre- 
ceding months,  further  fell  to  18-9  during  the  month 
under  notice,  an4  was  1*0  below  the  average  rate  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  the  eight  preceding  years,  1882- 
89.  The  lowest  death-rate  in  these  towns  last  month 
was  14*0  per  1 ,000  in  Huddersfield.  The  rates  in  the 
other  towns,  ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as 
follow :— Nottingham,  14  9;  Brighton,  15*3;  Wolveri 
hampton,  16*5;  Leicester,  15-6;  Portsmouth,  16*7  j 
Bristol,  15*9;  Birkenhead,  16  6;  London,  17-1 ;  Cardiff, 
17*2;  Plymouth,  17-2;  Hull,  18-0;  Norwich,  180;  Bir. 
mingham,  18*1 ;  Oldham,  18*6 ;  Bradford,  19-4 ;  Black- 
burn, 20*3;  Salford,  20-6;  Liverpool,  20-8;  Leeds,  21-1; 
Preston,  21-2;  Halifax,  22-7;  Derby,  23-3;  Sheffield* 
24-1;  Sunderland,  24-1:  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  26*9; 
Bolton,  27*6 ;  and  the  highest  rate  during  the  month » 
30*8  in  Manchester.  While  the  death-rate  in  London  last 
month,  as  above  stated,  was  only  17*1  per  1,000,  it  ave- 
raged 20* »  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns.  The 
14,072  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  twenty-ei  <ht  towns 
during  the  four  weeks  of  May  included  1,699  which  were 
referred  to  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  ;  of  these,  561 
resulted  from  whooping-cough,  604  from  measles,  206. 
from  scarlet  fever,  165  from  diphtheria,  154  from  diarr-^ 
hooa,  106  from  *•  fever  "  (principally  enteric),  and  3  from 
small-pox.  These  1,699  deaths  were  equal  to  an  annual 
rate  of  2*3  per  1,000,  which  was  below  the  average  rate 
in  the  corresponding  periods  of  recent  years.  The  death- 
rate  in  London  last  month  from  the  principal  zymotic 
diseases  was  equal  to  2*6  per  1,000,  while  in  the  twenty^ 
seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  2-0,  and  ranged  from 
0*7  in  Leicester  and  in  Nottingham,  and  0*8  in  Hudders- 
field, to  2*5  in  Birmingham,  in  Bolton,  and  in  Manches-v 
ter,  8-2  in  Liverpool,  8*4  in  Salford,  and  7*6  in  Derby. 

Whooping-cough  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in 
the  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  month  under  notice. 
The  rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease,  which  had  been 
0*83  and  0*85  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months,  de->. 
clined  again  to  0*75  during  May,  but  exceeded  the  average 
rate  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  eight  preceding 
years,  1882-89.  In  London  the  death-rate  from  whoop« 
ing-cough  was  as  high  as  1*05  per  1,000,  while  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  0*50,  and  waa 
highest  in  Bolton,  Sheffield,  and  Derby.  The  death-rate> 
from  measles,  which  had  increased  from  0-26  to  0*52  per 
1,000  in  the  three  preceding  months,  further  rose  to  0*68> 
during  May,  but  was  below  the  average  rate  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  the  eight  preceding  years.  In. 
London  the  rate  of  mortality  from  measles  was  equal  to. 
0-91  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  0*48  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  this  disease  showed* 
the  highest  proportional  fatality  in  Liverpool,  Birming'- 
ham,  and  Derby.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  scarlet 
fever,  which  had  been  0*29  and  0*24  per  1,000  in  the  two. 
preceding  months,  rose  again  to  0*28  during  the  month 
under  notice,  and  was  higher  than  that  recorded  in  the- 
corresponding  period  of  any  of  the  five  previous  years. 
In  London  the  scarlet  fever  death-rate  was  only  0*17  per 
1,000,  while  it  averaged  0*37  in  the  twenty-seven  pror 
vincial  towns,  and  was  highest  in  Liverpool,  Bolton,  and 
Sunderland.  The  death-rate  from  diphtheria,  which  hadt 
declined  from  0*25  to  0*19  per  1,000  in  the  three  previous 
months,  rose  again  to  0*22  during  May,  and  exceeded, 
that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  of  the 
eight  preceding  years.  In  London  the  death-rate  from 
diphtheria  was  as  high  as  0*28  per  1,000,  while  it 
averaged  only  0-17  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns, 
among  which,  however,  this  disease  was  fatally  prevalent 
in  Manchester,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Salford.  The 
rate  of  mortality  from  diarrhooa  was  equal  to  0*21  pet 
1,000,  which  was  slightly  below  the  average  in  the  cor^- 


responding  periods  of  recent  years.  The  death-rate 
from  different  forms  of  "fever**  (including  typhus 
typhoid,  and  simple  and  ill-defined  forms  of  fever), 
which  had  been  0'12  per  1,000  in  each  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding months,  rose  to  0*14  during  the  month  under 
notice,  but  with  one  exception  was  below  that  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  any  year  on  record.  In  London 
the  rate  of  mortality  from  **  fever  **  was  only  0*07  per 
1,000,  while  it  averaged  0-20  in  the  twenty -seven  pro- 
vincial towns,  among  which  this  disease  showed  the 
highest  proportional  fatality  in  Cardiff.  Three  deaths 
resulted  from  small-poz  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  during 
last  month,  of  which  one  was  recorded  in  London,  one  in 
Huddersfield,  and  one  in  Hull ;  6  small-poz  patients 
were  admitted  into  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  hospitals 
daring  May,  and  5  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday, 
June  31.  These  hospitals  contained  1,014  scarlet  fever 
patients  on  the  same  date,  against  numbers  declining 
from  1,569  to  1,087  at  the  end  of  the  six  preceding 
months  ;  the  weekly  admissions  during  May  averaged 
108,  against  71  and  80  in  the  two  previous  mouths. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  registered  births,  was  equal  to  149  per  1,000,  and, 
with  one  exception,  exceeded  that  recorded  in  the  cor' 
responding  period  of  any  of  the  eight  preceding  years, 
1882-89.  In  London  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  was  149 
per  1 ,000,  and  corresponded  with  the  mean  rate  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  the  rate 
ranged  from  89  in  Portsmouth,  90  in  Huddersfield,  and 
98  in  Birkenhead,  to  179  in  Salford,  180  in  Sheffield,  191 
in  Preston,  and  197  in  Manchester. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  below  the 
average  during  last  month.  The  weekly  number  of 
deaths  referred  to  these  diseases  in  London  averaged  289, 
and  the  annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  3*4  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  277  of  the  14,072  deaths  in  the  twenty- 
eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  May  were  not 
certified,  either  by  registered  medical  practitioners  or  by 
coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  2-0 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  which  showed  a  slight 
further  decline  from  the  proportions  in  recent  months. 
In  London  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  was  0*9 
per  cent. ,  while  it  averaged  2*7  in  the  twenty-seven  pro- 
vincial towns.  The  cause  of  only  one  death  was  un- 
certified during  the  month  in  Portsmouth,  in  Plymouth, 
in  Derby,  in  Oldham,  and  in  Blackburn ;  while  the  highest 
proportions  of  uncertified  deaths  were  recorded  in  Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool,  Halifax,  and  Hull. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of 
suburban  districts  around  London,  estimated  at  upwards 
of  one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  persons,  the  death-rate 
from  all  causes  during  May  was  equal  to  15*1  per  1,000, 
which  was  slightly  below  the  average  rate  in  the  corres- 
ponding periods  of  the  eight  preceding  years,  1882-89. 
During  the  four  weeks  en£ng  May  31,  85  fatal  cases  of 
whooping-cough,  68  of  measles,  18  of  diphtheria,  13  of 
diarrhosa,  7  of  scarlet  fever,  6  of  "  fever**  (principally 
enteric),  and  not  one  of  small-pox,  were  registered  in  the 
outer  ring ;  in  all,  197  deaths  resulted  from  these  prin- 
cipal zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  1*9  per 
1,000,  which  corresponded  with  the  average  rate  in  the 
same  period  of  the  eight  preceding  years.  Compared 
with  the  preceding  month,  the  fatality  of  measles  showed 
an  increase,  while  that  of  each  of  the  other  zymotic 
diseases  showed  a  decline.  Of  the  68  deaths  from 
measles,  16  occurred  in  Croydon,  17  in  Tottenham,  and  5 
in  Willesden  registration  sub-districts.  The  85  fatal  cases 
of  whooping-cough  included  38  in  the  district  of  West 
Ham,  and  12  in  Tottenham  sub-district ;  and  of  the  18 
deaths  from  diphtheria,  8  occurred  in  Croydon  sub- 
district. 


Mb.  John  Korsimas,  of  Croydon,  has  given  £25,000 
for  the  establishment  of  a  seaside  conyalescent  home  for 
children. 


NOTIFICATION   OP   INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 

IN  88  SANITARY  DISTRICTS. 

The  table  on  pp.  599  and  600  contains  uniform  statisUci 
relating  to  sickness  and  mortality  in  88  sanitai-y  dlstncU, 
including  twenty-one  of  the  largest  English  towns.  The 
population  of  the  towns  for  which  we  are  enabled  te 
publish  complete  statistics  for  the  month  of  May  is 
estimated  at  about  seven  millions  of  persons.  The 
annual  rate  of  mortality  from  all  causes  in  these  towns 
during  the  month  under  notice  averaged  19*4  per  1,000  of 
their  aggregate  population,  against  rates  declining  from 
25*6  to  20*9  in  the  three  preceding  months.  The  rates 
of  mortality  during  May  were  considerably  below  the 
average  in  Burton-on-Trent,  Darlington,  Darwen,  Kidder- 
minster, Reading,  Ripon,  Todmorden,  and  Wimbledon; 
while  they  showed  the  largest  oxcess  in  Aberdeen,  Boltoo, 
Dover,  Gk>rton,  Jarrow,  Eeighley,  Lanoastor,  Manchester, 
and  Wigan.  The  death-rate  from  the  eight  infectious 
diseases  dealt  with  in  the  table  averaged  0*64  per  1,000 
during  May,  against  074  and  O-oo  in  the  two  preceding 
months.  No  deaths  from  any  of  these  infectious  diseases 
were  registered  last  month  in  twenty-five  of  the  88 
sanitary  districts,  whereas  the  rate  of  mortality  from 
these  diseases  considerably  exceeded  the  average  in 
Gillingham,  Great  Yarmouth,  Jarrow,  Keighley,  Man- 
chester, Ripon,  Rochester,  Salford,  and  Wakefield. 
Scarlet  fever  showed  the  highest  proportional  fatality  in 
Bolton,  Gillingham  Eeighley,  Manchester,  Rotherb&m, 
Sheffield,  and  Swansea;  diphtheria  in  Manchester  and 
Salford ;  enteric  fever  in  Gorton,  Great  Yarmouth,  and 
Jarrow  ;  measles  in  Aberdeen,  Basford,  Birmingham, 
Derby,  Dover,  Dundee,  Heston  and  Isle  worth,  and  Wigan; 
and  whooping-cough  in  Aberdeen,  Derby,  Dover,  Edin- 
burgh, Norwich,  Sheffield,  and  Willesden.  Five  deaths 
from  puerperal  fever  were  recorded  in  Manchester,  and 
4  in  Nottingham.  A  fatal  case  of  Bmall-i>ox  was  regis- 
tered in  Hull,  and  one  in  Huddersfield,  but  not  one  in 
any  other  of  the  88  sanitary  districts.  With  reference 
to  the  notified  cases  of  infectious  disease  in  these  sani- 
tary districts  during  May,  it  appears  that  the  proportion 
of  the  population  reported  to  be  suffering  from  one  or 
other  of  the  eight  diseases  specified  in  the  accompanyiiig 
table  was  equal  to  5*1  per  1,000,  against  rates  steadily 
declining  from  5*5  to  4*4  in  the  first  four  months  of  the 
current  year.  No  case  of  any  of  these  diseases  was 
notified  during  the  month  under  notice  in  Alverstoke, 
Bilston,  Bournemouth,  Coventry,  Guildford,  Leamington, 
Llanelly,  Ripon,  or  Weymouth ;  and  while  the  proportion 
did  not  exceed  1*0  per  1,000  in  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Bury, 
Leek,  and  Macclesfield,  it  ranged  upwards  in  the  other  dis- 
tricts to  9*1  in  Manchester,  in  Sunderland  and  in  Widoos, 
11*1  in  Stockton-on-Tees,  11*4  m  Jarrow,  12*2  in  Bolton, 
16*4  in  Gillingham,  17*4  in  Rochester,  and  no  less  than 
31  0  in  Keighley.  The  exceptionally  high  rate  in  the 
last-mentioned  town  was  due  to  the  epidemic  prevalence 
of  scarlet  fever,  66  cases  of  this  disease  having  been 
notified  during  May.  Diphtheria  was  proportionally  most 
prevalent  in  Bolton,  Burton-on-Trent,  Keighley,  Man- 
chester, Salford,  and  Willesden ;  scarlet  fever  in  Bolton, 
Darlington,  Gillingham,  Keighley,  Manchester,  Roches- 
ter, Stockion-on-Tees,  and  Widnes ;  typhus  in  Bolton  and 
Jarrow  ;  and  enteric  fever  in  Barrow-in-Fumess,  Cardifff 
Darlington,  Gorton,  Great  Yarmouth,  Jarrow,  Portsmouth, 
Stockton-on-Tees,  Tynemouth,  and  Wakefield.  Seven 
cases  of  puerperal  fever  were  notified  during  May  in  Man- 
chester, and  5  in  Salford.  Seven  cases  of  small-pox  were 
notified  in  Hull  during  the  month  under  notice,  and  3  in 
Huddersfield,  but  not  one  m  any  of  the  other  samUry 
districts. 

Sib  Jakbb  Cbichton-Bbowse  gives  the  following  as 
the  relative  weights  of  the  brains  of  different  races; 
The  Scotch  50  oz. ;  the  English,  49  ox. ;  the  Germans, 
48*8  oz. ;  and  the  French,  47*9  oz. 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS,  ABSTRACTS,  &c. 


SOCIETY    OF    MEDICAL    OFFICERS    OF 
HEALTH. 

A  MBwrnra  of  this  Society  was  held  on  May  9,  Mr.  H. 
Abkbtboko,  President,  in  the  ohair.  Mb.  John  Bbowk, 
of  Bacnp,  read  a  paper  on 

**PLnMBiaK  AND  Wateb  Supply," 

in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
comparatively  few  cases  of  lead  poisoning^  met  with  in 
London  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  traceable  ^  working  in 
lead  in  some  form,  and  lead  poisonini^  frKa  drinking 
water  was  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
so  rare  that  the  alleged  danger  of  lead  pipes  was  by 
some  looked  on  as  imaginary,  it  was  quite  otherwise  in 
Yorkshire.  In  those  towns  that  obtained  their  supplies 
from  catchment  basins  on  the  moors,  lead  poisoning  was 
of  constant  occurrence,  not  in  isolated  cases  only,  but  in 
an  epidemic  or  endemic  form.  It  was  thought  by  some 
medical  men  that  it  was  becoming  more  frequent,  but  he 
attributed  this  to  more  accurate  diagnosis,  many  cases 
having  formerly,  as  some  were  even  now,  registered  as 
epilepsy.  Bright's  disease,  uriemic  convulsions,  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  meningitis,  &c.  Four  such  causes  of  death 
were  recently  reported  by  three  medical  practitioners 
from  one  small  block  of  houses  in  Bacup,  but  on  investi- 
gation he  found  a  number  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning  in  the 
same  houses,  and  the  water  highly  charged  with  lead. 

In  every  district  where  plumbism  occurred,  the  water 
was  obtained  from  the  moorlands,  was  very  soft,  t.s.  of 
not  more  than  2  or  8  degrees  of  hardness,  and  had  an 
add  reaction.  There  was  little  organic  matter;  the 
chlorine  averaged  half  a  grain  per  gallon,  and  the  reser- 
voirs were  not  stocked  with  fish.  The  nature  of  the 
acid  was  doubtful ;  it  had  been  said  to  be  sulphuric,  but 
he  had  failed  to  detect  any  mineral  acid,  and  from  the 
tests  he  described  he  believed  it  to  be  an  organic  acid. 
At  Baoup  and  at  Sheffield  the  water  contained  iron,  derived 
from  the  pyrites  in  the  millstone  g^t,  and  he  proved  ex- 
perimentally that  both  moorland  and  distilled  water  dis- 
solved iron  out  of  the  shale,  acquiring  at  the  same  time 
an  acid  reaction.  Mr.  Allen  held  that  the  sulphuric 
acid  when  present  was  derived  from  these  sulphides, 
but  he  would  rather  refer  it  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  of 
which  850  tons  were  given  off  daily  into  the  air  of 
Manchester  and  Salford.  When  the  reservoirs  were 
stocked  with  fish,  as  was  always  the  case  with  water 
drawn  from  sewage  polluted  rivers,  and  occasionally 
also  with  that  from  the  moors,  plumbism  was  not 
observed;  this  he  attributed  to  the  abstraction  of  the 
oxygen,  which  he  believed,  from  numerous  experiments, 
to  be  the  main  agent  in  the  solution  of  lead.  Thus  lead 
poisoning  was  far  more  frequent  in  winter,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  being  that  of  the  air,  was  not 
above  40  degrees,  and  the  volume  of  dissolved  gases 
greatest.  Pressure,  too,  for  the  same  reason,  favoured 
the  solution  of  lead,  especially  when  interruption  in  the 
supply  led  to  increased  ssration,  as  seen  by  effer- 
vescence of  the  water  issuing  from  a  tap.  The  Bacup 
water  destroyed  brass  taps  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

Lead  existed  in  water  in  two  forms,  viz.  a  carbonate  in 
suspension,  and  a  hydrate  in  solution.  The  addition  of 
lime  he  found  to  increase  rather  than,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected, to  diminish  the  solvent  action,  as  did  nitrates 
and  nitrites.  The  presence  of  iron  favoured,  but  that  of 
alkaline  carbonates  hindered  or  prevented  the  solution 
of  lead. 

Mr.  Power  had  suggested  that  micro-organisms  might 
play  an  important  part,  but  moorland  water,  especially 
m  winter,  was  remarkably  free  from  such,  while  no  serious 
outbreak  had  ever  occurred  in  towns  supplied  with  sewage 
polluted  water.  Moorland  water,  after  having  been 
passed  through  carbon  filters,  ceased  to  dissolve  lead, 
obviously  from  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  by  the 
carbon,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  six-sevenths.     Car- 


bonates of  lime  and  of  soda  were  equally  efficient  in  pre- 
venting the  solution  of  lead,  but  the  latter  had  the 
advantage  of  not  causing  turbidity.  Borings  into  the  mill- 
stone grit  yielded  abundant  supplies  of  water,  containing 
sometimes  not  more  than  one-seventeenth  of  the  oxygen 
present  in  moorland  water,  and  should  be  encouraged. 
If,  however,  the  moorland  water  were  used  it  should  be 
filtered  through  **  sandrock,"  or  some  form  of  carbon,  and 
the  reservoirs  should  be  well  stocked  with  fish. 

Mr.  Wtntbb  Bltth  criticised  several  of  Mr.  Brown's 
chemical  conclusions,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
organic  acid  in  these  waters  was  acetic. 

Mr.  Ga88al,  too,  insisted  on  the  fallacies  of  the 
'<  trop<Bolin,''and  other  aniline  tests,  and  remarked  that 
all  water  dissolved  lead  more  or  less,  though  the  presence 
of  other  bodies  would  increase  or  reduce  the  solvent 
power.  He  also  maintained  the  formation  of  sulphuric 
acid  from  sulphides  by  oxidation. 

Dr.  CoBFiBLD  had  had  much  experience  of  waters  from 
the  Hastings  sand,  which  were  soft,  acid,  and  contained 
iron  in  the  form  of  a  bicarbonate.  They  acted  most 
energetically  on  lead,  zinc,  tin,  and  iron,  and  he  had 
been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  service  pipes  of 
wrought  iron,  well  lined,  while  fresh  from  the  foundry, 
with  Dr.  Angus  Smith's  varnish.  Barff's  iron  had  too 
many  flaws  in  the  surface  of  the  metal  to  be  available. 
Pure  lead  was  more  easily  acted  on  by  all  water  than  the 
impurer  kind,  and  much  lead,  absolutely  pure,  was  now 
imported  from  silver-producing  countries  cheaper  than 
that  obtained  here.  He  attached  more  importance  to 
the  acid  than  to  the  oxygen,  though  the  latter  doubtless 
assisted  the  action. 

Thb  Kodak  Cakkba. 

Dr.  Stkes  exhibited  a  new  form  of  the  *<  Kodak  ** 
photographic  camera,  which  he  believed  would  be  of 
great  use  to  medical  officers  of  health  in  representing 
the  actual  state  of  insanitary  premises.  Besides  its  por- 
tability, and  the  perfection  of  its  mechanism,  it  presented 
an  entirely  new  feature  in  the  substitution  of  a  flexible 
material  rolled  off  one  spool  on  to  another,  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  bromide  of  silver  film,  instead  of  a  number  of 
separate  glass  plates.  Fifty  large,  or  a  hundred  small 
photographs  could  thus  be  taken  in  succession  without 
opening  the  camera,  and  for  a  payment  of  two  guineas 
the  company  would  undertake  the  development,  printing, 
and  mounting  of  the  pictures. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY 
INSPECTORS  OF   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Thb  members  of  the  Association  of  Public  Sanitary  In- 
spectors of  Great  Britain  paid  a  visit  to  Leamington  on 
May  24.  This  visit  constituted  the  fifth  annual  provincial 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

After  the  reception  by  the  Mayor,  the  members  of  the 
Association  assembled  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Town 
Hall.  Ihe  Matob  (Councillor  J.  Fell)  first  took  the 
chair,  and  the  attendance  included  Sir  Douglas  Galton, 
K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Hugh  Alexander  (Chairman 
of  the  Association),  Mr.  O.  Lewis  Thomas,  M.A,  LL.M. 
(hon.  Council  of  the  Association),  Mr.  S.  C.  Legg  (hon. 
Secretary  to  the  Association),  Alderman  S.  T.  Wackrill, 
J.  E.  Edlmann  (Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee),  S. 
Flavel,  and  Councillor  H.  Bright ;  Councillor  Boddington, 
Warwick;  Messrs.  W.  De  Normanville  (Borough  En- 
gineer), Leamington  ;  S.  Browne,  M.D.  (Medical  Officer 
of  Health),  Leamington ;  J.  F.  T.  Sykes,  M.D.,  North  St. 
Pancras  Medical  Officer;  E.  Reeves  Boulter,  Bexley; 
Thomas  Broughton,  Garston;  James  Woonton,  St. 
Gtoorge*s-in-the-£ast ;  Robert  Chamberlain,  Hammer- 
smith ;  Daniel  Richards,  Battersea ;  William  Bland, 
Barton-upon-Irwell ;  James  Roscoe,  West  Derby  ;  James 
K.  Leggatt,  Wigan  ;  A.  H.  Luker,  Gravesend ;  Valentine 
W.  H.  Redfem,  Rugby  Rural  District;  Noah  Decks, 
Erdington ;  John  Lowry,  Seisdon  Union  ;  James  Miller, 
Prestwich;    A   Taylor/^ Wallasey ;    William    Stansfield, 
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W.  G.  Lacy,  Wandsworth;  R.  Dykes,  Northampton; 
W.  H.  Watson,  St.  James's,  London;  J.  Osborne, 
St  Pancras,  London;  J.  W.  Kirley,  Bristol;  A.  R. 
Hills,  City  of  London;  H.  K.  Blake,  Engineers'  De- 
partment, Guildhall;  E.  R.  Alexander  (visitor);  T.  P. 
Catten,  Chelsea;  T.  Ashdown,  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster ;  T.  G.  Dee,  St.  John's,  Westminster ;  S.  Fair- 
child,  Clapham  ;  Henry  J.  Godsall,  Saltley ;  John  Parker, 
Birmingham;  John  Brook,  Stratford-on-Avon ;  0.  W. 
Poole,  Battersea ;  T.  Crane,  Battersea ;  E.  F.  Clapp, 
Hackney  ;  Edward  Trammige  :  E.  Y.  Young,  Clapham  ; 
W.  H.  Austin,  Leamington ;  T.  P.  Raby ;  Joseph  J.  Goode, 
Leamington ;  Arthur  Perry,  Marylebone ;  Edward  C.  Peel ; 
T.  B.  Warren,  Southam ;  E.  M.  Richards,  Warwick  ;  G. 
Allsopp,  Mansfield  Union;  W.  J.  Tread  well,  Brackley 
Rural;  R.  F.  Shillingford,  Buckingham;  W.  D.  White, 
Banbury ;  T.  White,  Eakeham  Union  ;  F.  A.  Aris,  Liver- 
pool; S.  Honeycombe,  Northfleet,  Kent;  S.  MacHay, 
Leamington;  Arthur  A.  Grist,  St.  Saviour's,  London; 
G.  J.  Brigan,  South  Norwood;  A.  Stanley.  Croydon; 
E.  Mitchell,  Croydon ;  and  0.  T.  Garrett,  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. 

The  Mator  of  Leaminoton,  in  welcoming  the  Asso- 
ciation, said :  I  know  of  no  branch  of  sanitary   science 
which  is   of    more  importance  than   the   one   you   are 
engaged  in.     It  is  not  long  since  when  anybody  could  get 
an  appointment   as  sanitary  inspector.      Sometimes  old 
army  pensioners   were    found    occupying  this    position, 
although  they  had  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  science 
required  by    the  post  which    they    filled.      They    had 
absolutely  no  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  duties  they 
had  undertaken.     They  did  not  realise  the  great  reponsi- 
bilities  that  rested  on  them,  and  it  was  only  when  your 
Association,   and    other    associations    like    that    of    the 
Civil  Engineers  began  to  form   themselves  like    trades 
unions  that  your  science  took  its   proper   place.      The 
general  public  then  began  to  recognize  your  important 
status,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  very  shortly  you  will  be 
regarded  as  a  very  much  more  important  and  influential 
body  than  you  are  at  the  present  time.     I  am  certain  that 
in  trying  to  still  further  raise  the  status  of  your  profession 
the  general  public  will  back  up  your  efforts.     I  do  not 
think  that  we  can  show  you   anything  that  you  do  not 
know,  but  we  can  show  you  some  very  first  rate  water- 
works.    We    have    magnificent    waterworks  here,  and 
you   will    see    exactly  how   we    obtain    our    supply  of 
water.     You  will  further  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
our  sewage  works  and  seeing  how  we  dispose  of  our 
sewage.     Some  uf  yan,  I   believe^  hiivti   ^i  I  ready  bati  the 
opporttmity  ol  ^oing  over  our  baths,  and   seeiaj^f  how  we 
louk  after  the  eleanliticss  of  tbe  people  of  the  town.     We 
claim,  in  fact,  to  have  the  best  appiiitnces  fur  the  purposea 
of   promoting    deanline*s,   providing    pure    water,    and 
dieposiag  of  the  yewage  in  the  nioiit  acieiititic  cQJiatior. 
Mr.   11.   ALi:xA>t>EH   then  gave    an  addre.'+«  as   cbair- 
of    tho    ABsotdatiuii.      He    hnid    tkut     the    Amc- 
eiaticn    waa     foudtkid    in     1863^    mahilv    bv 
the  ^^reat  energy  and  the  urganiaiTig  faculty 
which   the    secretarj-    pose  esse  d  in    anch   i 
large   degree*     They  were,  in  founding  the 
Association,    very  fgrtmiate    in    Bceurin^   as 
their  preaident  Mr.^iiow  S\r  Edwin^ — Chad- 
wiekj    the    great    work    of   whoa©  life   received    a   meet 
flttmi^    crown    by    the    formation    ol    I  bat    AsBociation 
and    its    progresji    aa    manifested    to-day.     The   Asso- 
ciation at  oucc  showed  thfit  it  met  a  i  e:tlly  felt  want,  and 
it  a  namberi*  swelled  until,   including   their   brethrt?n   of 
the  north -west  district,  they  had  now  a  membership  of 
500.     They  considered  that  that  waa  a  great  work  which 
had  been  accomplished.     Pi-evioua  to  the  establishment 
of   the   Association   there  was   the   aame  number  of  in- 
Bpectora   as   to-day,    but  yet,    through  oat    the   country 
there  Wis  oot  a  voice  tbut  ponld  be  lifted  up  to  represent 
their  inte rests,  neither  wafl  there  a  united  voice  frum  the 
inapootors  themselveB  that  coiiid  be  lifted  in  the  inter  eats 


The  Oiair- 
man  of  the 
AitifOeiatioa 
on  Jta  aim^ 
and  objecta. 


sanitary  inspectors,  and  who  were  from  day  to  day 
working  in  the  interests  of  that  public  health.  Just 
one  or  two  words  as  to  the  work  that  had  been 
done.  It  was  not  very  obvious  yet,  but  it  might  very 
well  be  said  that  they  had  been  sowing  seed,  the  harvest 
of  which  had  yet  to  be  reached.  Legislation  had  been 
blocked  of  late  years,  and  it  had  not  been  possible  for 
any  government  to  give  effect  to  their  good  purposes 
even  in  respect  to  sanitation.  About  4  years  ago  they 
had  the  honour  and  privilege  of  waiting  by  deputation  on 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  then  Mr. 
Stansfeld.  He  stated  to  them  that  but  for  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  would  very  likely  soon  be 
dispossessed,  he  could  have  promised  them  that  the 
representations  they  made  should  be  attended  with 
practical  effect.  Since  that  time  they  had  frequently 
addressed  themselves  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  quite  recently  a  copy  of  their  last  report  was  sent  to 
that  Board.  He  had  no  doubt  the  document  had  been 
pigeonholed ;  and  when  the  position  of  sanitary  inspectors 
came  to  be  considered  by  the  Local  Govei-nment  Board 
he  had  no  doubt  it  would'  have  its  proper  effect.  Those 
were  the  objects  they  were  striving  for,  and  he  would 
say,  finally,  to  members  throughout  the  country  who  might 
sometimes  think  that  the  Executive  were  idle,  and  were 
resting  on  their  oars,  that  this  was  not  the  case,  but  that 
they  were  constantly,  actively,  and  zealously  engaged  in 
seeking  to  further  the  interests  of  the  whole  Association. 
The  address  prepared  by  Sir  Edwin  Ghadwick  was 
then  read  by  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts : — 

I  cannot  do  better  in  opening  this  address  than  con- 
gratulate the  Association  on  it  continued  success.  It 
has  been  a  cause  of  continual  regret  to  me 
g^^J^™^  that  indifferent  health  has  prevented  me 
address.  from  taking  part  in  your  movements  and  in 
sharing  in  your  useful  work.  I  have,  at  the 
same  time,  watched  the  course  of  yonr  proceedings,  and, 
in  my  way,  have  had  under  consideration  many  subjects, 
old  and  new,  bearing  upon  our  common  endeavoors. 
Permit  me  in  a  few  words  to  refer  to  one  or  two  subjects 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  of  your  present  meeting. 

From  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  police  force 
I  have  taken  an  interest  in  its  sanitary  welfare.     I  was 
bound  to  do  so,  because  one  of  my  earliest 
ott^a^^     essays  was  on  the  organization  of  that  force, 
police.  I^  would  be  a  great  consolation  to  me  if  I 

could  now  report  that  the  health  of  the 
police  is  as  good  ti^  it  ought  to  be.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  ease.  I  find  that  the  privates  of  the  Aletro* 
jDCflitan  Police  Force  have  oxcesaive  sickness,  and  that 
men  having  an  average  of  25a.  a  week  pay  as  much  as 
6s.  and  7a.  a  week  rent  for  unexamined  and  insanitary 
dwollingfl,  I  am  convinced  that  upon  eiaminatioo  it  will 
be  found  that  for  much  leas  rent  tb»in  they  new  pay  large 
ediiiee.^  might  be  erected  for  the  eouHtables  far  auporior 
to  the  exiating  Peabody  and  other  model  dwellings,  and 
with  f^'reat  economy  to  tb^m,  and  great  beoefit  to  their 
own  health,  and  that  of  their  fivmiliea,  as  well  as  with 
great  public  xid vantage.  At  the  top  o£  St.  Paula  Cathe>^ 
dral,  Dr.  Percy  Frank  land  finda  ozone  in  the  air,  but  he 
fiiula  none  on  the  level  of  the  ground  beneath »  Dr,  B. 
\V.  Richardson,  since  we  last  met,  baa  invented  means 
for  the  copious  and  cheap  production  of  oione.  This 
may  render  it  iinuucesBary  to  carry  up  conduit » te  a  great 
height  to  bring  down  ozone*  Another  advance  thai 
requires  notice  is  the  machinery  for  cheap  washing  with 
tepid  water.  Since  ita  uae  the  death-rate  of  the  German 
army  haa  been  brought  down  to  5  per  IflJOO,  and  it  is 
proved  that  they  have  been  largely  exempted  from  the 
recent  epidemic ;  they  have  kept  down  their  death-rate 
to  5  in  A  1,000,  whilst  the  death-rate  in  our  home  army 
in  aboTit  8  in  a  1,000.  The  coat  of  wasbing  lOO  m«^ii 
with  tepid  water  in  Germany  Is  about  6d.,  but  here  an 
advance  has   been  made  by  Mr,  W,  Bartholomew,  who, 
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with  his  impi'oyed  jets,  up  as  well  as  down,  can  more 
e£fectual]y  wash  the  same  number  of  men  for  probably 
not  more  than  i^d.  In  France  they  are  beginning  to  try 
this  washing  with  tepid  water  on  soldiers,  and  it  is  shown 
that  it  may  be  done  in  5  minutes  of  time  as  against  20 
in  the  bath,  and  with  6  gallons  of  water  as  against  60 
and  70  gallons  in  the  bath.  Moreover,  ii  is  declared  that 
this  is  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  a  centime  per  head, 
soap  and  towel  included. 

What  I  have  recited,  I  submit,  are  great  advances  in 
sanitation  and  in  means  of  economy  since  I  last  addressed 
Good  ^^^'     ^  ^*^®  already  vindicated  in  various 

sanTSuT  ^^7"  ^7  opinion  of  the  high  qualities  re- 
iaspection.  quired  in  sanitary  inspection,  and  on  the 
present  inadequate  means  for  securing  these 
qualities,  the  chief  of  which  is,  I  hold,  the  utterly  inade- 
quiite  pay  given  to  inspectors  generally,  and  the  tendency 
to  provide  a  low  and  ignorant  waste  and  incompetency  to 
see  to  the  application  of  the  great  mechanical  improve- 
ments which  I  have  described.  To  facilitate  progress  in 
sanitation,  a  general  form  of  returns  should  be  required 
in  the  shape  provided,  after  much  study,  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son and  myself.  In  the  furtherance  of  sanitary  inspec- 
tion there  are  many  other  points  which  lie  perhaps  a  little 
apart  from  your  daily  duties,  but  which  are  useful  for 
you  to  become  acquainted  with  as  matters  of  sanitary 
knowledge. 

To  secure  a  central  authority  for  this  kingdom,  a 
Minister  who  can  guide  and  direct  sanitation  in  all  its 
.  departments  is  an  object  towards  which  every 

of  SStition  sanitarian  should  strive.  The  fact  that  a 
aneoessity.  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  been  appointed 
should  only  render  us  all  the  more  determined 
to  add  to  the  Cabinet  a  Minister  of  Health.  To  you,  as 
sanitary  men,  in  the  most  practical  of  practical  senses, 
the  appointment  is  vital.  You  and  your  labours  will 
never  be  understood  until  you  have  such  an  official  ck- 
ponent  of  what  you  are  and  what  you  do  in  one  of  the 
Houses  of  Legislature,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  close 
my  present  address  by  urging  you  to  organize  and  agitate 
for  this  much-demanded  public  department  until  the 
thing  is  done.  It  must  some  nay  be  done,  and  for  the 
Association  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle  to 
got  it  done  will  he  a  lasting  honour,  and  a  further  surety 
of  continued  respect  and  prosperity. 

The  Ma  YOB  ov  LsAMiNaTON  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Sir  £dwin  Chadwick  for  the  paper. 

Alderman  Wackbill  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 
Leamington,  he  said,  was  a  modern  town,  and  it  was  like- 
wise a  model  town.  The  importance  of  perfect  sanitation 
had  all  along  been  considered  by  the  local  authority — 
right  from  the  commencement  of  Leamington's  life  as 
a  town.  They  were  not  a  century  old.  There  was  one 
important  matter  in  reference  to  sanitation — the  isolation 
of  disease,  for  which,  to  some  extent,  they  had  provided. 
He  should  recommend  them  to  visit  the  Infectious  Hospital 
at  Heathcote,  so  that  they  could  inspect  the  provision  for 
isolation  made.  Their  sanitary  officers  were  so  far  under 
the  control  of  their  sanitary  committees  that  very  little 
disease  escaped  their  observation,  but  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
their  vigilance,  some  cases  did  escape  them  by  reason  of 
the  secrecy  that  was  maintained  by  relatives.  They 
would  find,  on  referring  to  health  statistics,  that  Leam- 
ington was  especially  favoured,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
it  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  had  good  drainage,  a  good 
water  supply,  and  a  good  supervision  by  their  sanitary 
officers  in  the  matter  of  disease  isolation.  Notwithstand- 
ing so  many  improvements,  and  such  a  large  outlay,  their 
rates  were  as  low  as,  and  he  might  perhaps  say  lower 
than,  those  of  almost  any  town  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
judt  because  they  had  spent  their  money  properly  from 
the  outset.  What  had  to  be  done  they  had  done  well,  so 
that  it  did  not  need  doing  a  second  time.  Although  their 
General  District  Rate  now  was  only  3s.  in  the  £,  in  a  few 
years  many  of  their  loans  would  have  expired,  and  it 
would  thus  drop  still  lower.  Leamington  would  then  be 
one  of  the  cheapest,  best,  and  most  sanitary  towns  to  live 
in  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  Chairman  read  the  following  ode  to  Sir  Edwin 
Chadwick,  written  by  Mr.  R.  Farrow,  Leek  :— 

Hail !  Sire  of  Science.  Hail ! 
Thy  teachings  still  prevail— 

Receive  our  thanks. 
Heaven  hath  designed  to  bless 
Thy  labours  with  success. 
May  riper  days  with  peace 

Bear  thee  a  crown. 

Hail  him  afar,  ye  Isles ! 
Blest  with  his  life-long  toils. 

Which  hearts  inspire. 
United  here  to-day, 
With  grateful  hearts  we  pay 
Honour  to  age,  and  pray, 

God  bless  our  Sire. 

Truth,  dawning  in  the  past. 
Bursts  Into  light  at  last 

With  health  for  all. 
Men  now  enlightened  live. 
Health's  laws  revere  and  prove. 
And  Ood  great  blessings  give 

In  just  reward. 

Our  members  far  and  near 
Desire  to  soothe  and  cheer 

Thy  glorious  life. 
May  it  our  triumph  be 
Thy  great  desire  to  see 
All  healthy,  hanpy,  free. 

Prom  youth  to  age. 

Sir  DouoLAB  Galton  then  read  his  address  on 
**Thb  Influence  of  Recent  Leoiblation  upon  the 
Duties  of  Sanitary  Inspegtorb," 

which  will  be  published  in  the  Sanitabt  Record  for 
July  16. 

The  Borough  Engineer,  Mr.  W.  De  Norxanyillb,  then 
read  a  paper  on 

*'  Sanitation  in  Leamington," 

which  will  be  published  in  the  Sanitary  Record  of 
July  15. 

The  Cci airman  asked  the  meeting  to  accord  by  accla- 
mation a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  S.  C.  Legg,  the  hon.  sec, 
for  his  services. 

At  the  luncheon  in  the  assembly  room  the 'Mayor  pre- 
sided, and  the  attendance  included,  besides  those  present 
at  the  meeting  in  the  Council  Chamber,  the  Mayor  of 
Warwick  (Alderman  Cooke),  Alderman  Eardly  Wilmot, 
Councillor  Dr.  Thursfleld,  Alderman  Stanton  (Warwick), 
Dr.  Haynes,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Passman  (Town  Clerk). 

Tiie  Inspectors  next  visited  the  sewage  works,  over 
which  they  were  conducted  by  the  Borough  Engineer 
(Mr.  De  Normanville).  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  B. 
Boulter  (Bexley),  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Bland  (Barton- 
upon-Irwell),  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  De 
Normanville. 

Major  Fosbkrt,  in  receiving  the  inspectors  at  Warwick 
Castle,  said  he  wished,  on  behalf  of  Lord  Warwick,  to 
welcome  them  very  heartily. 

Mr.  NVatbon  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor 
of  Warwick  for  conducting  the  party  through  Warwick, 
and  for  his  presence  during  the  da^^'s  proceedings.  He 
only  wished  that  time  had  permitted  them  to  inspect 
some  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  old  borough. 
In  the  papers  and  speeches  of  the  day  he  thought  one 
point  had  been  missed.  Everyone  seemed  to  pick  out  the 
landlords  and  the  sanitary  authorities  for  blame  in  all 
matters  of  defective  sanitation,  and  no  one  had  remarked 
how  much  proper  sanitary  arrangements  depended  upon 
the  cleanly  habits  of  the  people  themselves.  All  the 
sanitary  inspectors  would  recognize  how  much  they  were 
hampered  in  their  work  by  the  uncleanliness,  careless- 
ness, and  neglect  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Lego  ATT  (VVigan),  as  a  representative  from  the 
North- Western  district,  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  and 
remarked  that  his  experience  at  Wigan  led  him  to  agree 
with  what  had  been  stated  by  the  previous  speaker  of  the 
importance  of  cleanly  and  careful  habits  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  The  duties  of  sanitary  inspectors  would 
never  be  lightened  until  the  people  oo-operated  with 
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Alderman  Cooke,  in  replying,  expressed  his  pleasure 
in  meeting  the  inspectors,  and  the  pleasure  of  Warwick 
people  to  see  the  Association  at  their  town.  In  modem 
towns  there  was  no  reason  why  sanitation  should  not  be 
complete  and  thorough,  but  there  was  much  greater 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  an  old  town  like  Warwick. 
They  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  old  drains, 
where  they  went,  and  where  the  connections  were  broken 
off.  for  it  was  at  these  spots  where  mischief  was  likelv  to 
ariat*. 


SMOKE    ABATEMENT. 
A  rujis-if.:  JiiDOting  was   b^ld  nt  the  ^laDsioD   House  on 
May  21 1  undor  tho  auspices  of  the  Committee  for  testing 
Smoke  Freventiuf^  Ap}i!ian<:tey^ 

The  L<JSiu  Maitoh  preaidodt  supportt^d  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  Lord   Howard  of  GloASop^   Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Sir 
H.  K.  Rosco<?,  M.R,  Mr,  A,  E,  Fletcher,  Chief  Inspector 
of   Alkali    Works,   Mr.    Emest   Hart,   Preaid^Mit  of   the   | 
NatitjDiil  Smoke  Abat^meat  Institution,  and  othera. 

liQiXtiR  of  rcjfret  wore  read  from  the  Duke  of  Weet- 
minster.  EjifI  Kosebery,  Earl  Perey,  Lgrtl  Egerton  of 
Tattoii,  YiHCQunt  Croaa,  Lord  liayleigh,  and  the  Mayorjs 
of  Manob ester,  tSbeffieldt  Nottini^hnifl,  and  Leie eater. 

Mr,  A,  K.  Fletchkr  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  work 
the  Committee  cDUtom plated  carrying  out,  nainely,  to 
thorou^fhly  teat  variouH  known  appLiancoR  by  goin^  wbere 
tbey  were  in  actual  operation,  reportiog  on  the  kind  of 
fuel  used,  wud  the  general  conditiona  of  working,  and 
when  they  bad  foand  out  all  aacertainable  facte,  puMi«»h- 
ing  a  report  which  would  give  anyone  the  infonnation 
noceaaary  to  cnablo  him  to  cai'ry  on  bta  b^sinoEja  without 
producing  amoke.  He  jsaid  that  the  question  of  factory 
smoke  was  not  a  London  question,  aa  moat  of  the  smoke 
of  Loudon  was  from  dotneatic  cbimnoys,  with  which  the 
Mjiuchcator  Committer  did  not  propose  to  deal. 

Loai>  Debiiy,  in  moTing  a  reaolution  approving  the 
proposed  work  of  the  Committee,  expressed  regret  that 
the  public  took  Bu<ih  a  T«L-y  small  amount  of  interest  in 
the  movement.  It  was  a  aabjet^t  which  should  iii threat 
everyone,  for  it  certainly  concerned  everyone.  But  the 
fact  waa  that  the  real  evil  against  wbich  they  had  to 
contend  was  public  indifference.  Since  that  meeting  had 
been  called  he  had  rfsceived  a  riait  from  one  of  his  tenants 
who  rented  collieriea,  and  that  gentleman  told  him  that 
he  had  carried  on  bis  work  for  thirteen  years  without 
creating  any  smoke  whateveri  and  had  found  it  pay. 
The  problem  was  really  not  more  complex  than  tbe 
introduction  of  canals,  railways,  gas^  &e„  utl  of  whieb 
had  been  overcome.  All  that  was  wanted  waa  the  atrong 
presaure  oi  public  epiniou. 

Lom>  HowAED  OF  Glohsop  aeconded  the  resolutioQ, 
wbich  was  carried  unanimoualy. 

Slit  Henry  E.  Horooe,  M.'P,,in  proposing  the  second 
resolution,  **  That  it  is  necessarj-  to  raise  a  fund  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  tbis  work,  and  thia  meeting  pledges  itself 
to  use  its  best  efforts  to  this  end,"  said  they  were  pretty 
well  agreed  s^  to  the  necessity  for  abating  the  smoke 
nuisance ;  tbe  question  was  how  was  it  to  be  done.  Ho 
thought  the  Comtnittee  wore  quite  ripbt  in  confining  their 
efforia  to  the  reduction  of  am  eke  from  factories,  Leaviiig  ' 
the  question  of  domeatic  amoke  alone  until  tbe  factory 
smoke  had  been  dealt  with.  And  it  was  very  important 
to  notice  the  mei^ns  by  whicb  it  waa  proposed  to  accom- 
pliab  this.  He  did  not  think  they  could  do  better  than 
follow  the  lines  Laid  down  by  the  veteran  i^anitarian,  Dr. 
Angus  Smith.  They  should  take  ever}*  available  means 
of  making  the  manufacturers  themaolvea  iutorealed  in  tbe 
que^tioUH.  Before  PiirliamentAry  ajd  was  sought  it  aeemcd 
to  him  that  the  fullest  poaaible  data  aboiild  be  collected, 
so  that  they  might  aee  what  had  been  done  and  what 
could  be  done.  Personally^  he  felt  that  although  the 
question  was  bcjond  doubt  a  diflicult  onoj  yet  it  was  not 
an  insoluble   one.     He  believed  tbat  if  the  Committee 


corporation  were  willing  to  try  anything  to  get  rid  of  the 
smoke  nuisance,  but  at  present  they  were  in  the  difficult 
position  of  not  knowing  what  were  the  best  means  avail- 
able. If  they  recommended  any  particular  appliance 
they  were  liable  to  be  met  with  the  assertion  that  it  had 
been  tried  and  had  failed.  They  did  not  want  to  recom- 
mend any  special  appliance ;  they  wanted  to  encourage 
every  effort  to  show  the  public  exactly  what  could  be 
done  and  how  %o  do  it.  Then  th«y  conld  step  in  and 
punish  those  who  wilfully  continued  tu  produce  flmoke. 
He  believed  the  corporations  of  the  large  comm,oreJal 
centres  would  be  willing  to  contribute  towards  the  coat  of 
such  inv<?*BtigationB.  Personally,  as  a  member  of  tbe 
Sal  ford  CorpoTation,  he  should  urge  tbe  claims  of  the 
Committee  upon  that  body. 

Professor  Uodbbtb-Austek,  C.B*,  said  in  order  to  per- 
suade people  that  a  thing  roufd  be  done  it  was  necessary 
to  show  them  that  it  had  been  done.  He  maintained  that 
there  v^-fLu  Iosr  smoke  in  London  new  than  1882,  and  tbe 
reaaon  nf  this  wrts  that  there  were  more  croke  and  gaeeous 
fuel  and  bettor  appliances  uBcd.  It  waa  believed  by  some 
persona  that  the  poiaonoua  gaaes  from  fires  incrcaaed  be- 
cause visible  smoke  waa  redticed.  He  need  not  point  out 
to  those  present  who  had  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  tbat 
this  notion  waa  ntterlj  fallacivns.  It  had  been  proves!  to 
demuni^tration  tbat  smoke  could  be  prevented^  and  waa 
being  prevented  daily,  from  a  great  and  increasing  nnmt- 
ber  of  works  of  all  kinds.  He  cited  the  result  of  a  large 
number  of  tests,  made  by  the  Smoke  AbntJ^ment  Inatitu- 
tien,  of  varioua  appliances  for  preventing  smoke  from 
steam  boilers^  showing  that  a  nmnber  of  tfaem  wero 
elTective  in  preventing  amoke  absolutely^  while  others 
reduced  it  to  a  very  material  extent.  In  the  fac«  of  such 
ovidenci},  it  was  little  short  of  criminal  tbat  people  ahonld 
not  use  appliances  which  could  be  readily  obtained.  It 
was  very  difiicult  to  arouse  public  attention  to  the  matter 
of  Hmokfi  abatement,  and  ho  had  found  that  tbe  atatement 
that  €0  tons  of  carbon  were  suspended  in  the  smoke-clond 
over  London  on  a  winter's  night  attracted  a  vast  deal 
more  public  interest  than  the  various  careful  reports 
which  had  been  printed  and  circulated  with  the  object  of 
showing  how  readily  smoke  might  be  avoided,  and  giving 
much  information  about  the  character  and  working  of 
varioua  appliance a^ 

Mr.  EitMi:ar  Hart,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thank  a  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Baid  be  wag  surprised  to  find  that  several 
speakers  bad  adverted  to  the  matter  as  though  the 
proposed  aeries  of  tests  was  something  quite  new.  The 
fact  was,  however*  that  it  bad  been  long  ago  aacertained 
that  there  was  no  deacription  of  manufacture,  eitlior 
great  or  smal!,  which  could  not  be  carried  on  aati^- 
factorily  without  the  production  of  any  smoke.  One 
speaker  had  said  that  the  questioo  of  factory  smoke  was 
not  a  London  question.  In  answer  to  this  he  would 
like  to  point  out  that  there  were  an  enonnoua  number 
of  factories  of  all  kinda  in  Londont  and  anyone  who  went 
abont  w!tb  bis  e3'es  open  could  see  for  himself  that  tbe 
great  majority  of  tbem  were  carried  on  smokolessly.  At 
the  aame  time  in  London^  as  elsewhere,  thers  were  a 
certain  number  of  persons  who  would  only  act  when  they 
were  compelled  to,  and»  therefore,  tbe  authorities  bad  te 
be  vigilant,  their  vigilance  being  ehown  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  leaa  than  TOO  complaints  agitinst  industrial 
smoke -producers  dealt  with  by  the  authorities  in  Tjondon 
during  the  past  year.  He  could  not  say  for  certain,  hut 
he  should  think  tbat  was  more  tbaxi  the  prosecutioufa  of  a 
sitnilar  kind  taken  in  all  the  other  centres  put  together. 
What  was  wanted  waa  not  so  much  additional  tests — 
there  were  Bcartiely  &  dozen  new  kinds  of  apparatus  to 
tost — as  considerably  incrensed  public  interest  in  tbe 
matter^  greater  willingness  on  tbe  part  of  manufacturers 
to  ndopt  the  methods  already  proved  efficient,  greater 
independence  on  the  part  of  smoke  inspoctcrSi  and 
lastly,  greater  legislative  powers  to  compel  smoke-prts- 
dueers    to    discontinue     tlieir    present    wasteful     and 
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injurioiLB  maimer  of  obtaining  beat.  But  when  they 
had  totally  abolished  smoke  from  industrial  establish- 
ments, there  would  still  remain  the  cloud  of  smoke  from 
private  dwelling-houses.  When  the  aid  of  the  legislature 
was  sought  in  this  direction  it  was  asserted  that  no  really 
available  means  existed  by  which  this  class  of  smoke 
could  be  got  rid  of.  Statements  to  this  effect  were 
entirely  groundless.  The  late  Sir  William  Siemens  had 
•demonstrated  long  ago  that  not  one,  but  half  a  dozen  means 
were  available  for  the  prevention  of  domestic  smoke. 
This  was  said  16  years  ago.  To-day  there  were  60,000 
•different  kinds  of  smokeless  grates  in  use  in  London. 
He  could  say  from  his  own  experience  that  it  was  not  the 
means,  but  the  will  to  use  those  means,  that  was  want- 
is^  in  order  to  check  the  smokn  from  domestic  chimneys. 

The  Mayor  of  Rochdalb,  who  seconded  the  motion, 
said  that  numbers  of  manufacturers  had  spent  thousands 
of  pounds  in  trying  to  prevent  smoke.  He  himself  had 
been  trying  for  40  years,  and  had  not  succeeded  yet.  He 
attributed  the  difficulty  of  smoke  prevontien  to  the 
varying  conditions  under  which  furnaces  were  used. 
Sometimes  there  was  1  furnace  to  1  chimney ;  sometimes 
there  were^  10  furnaces  to  1  chimney.  And  although  a 
furnace  might  not  create  smoke  when  used  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  how  could  one  prevent  its 
evolving  smoke  when  extra  pressure  was  suddenly 
required. 

^  Mr.  H0S8FALL  said  that  practical  experience  convinced 
him  that  the  tests  which  had  already  been  made  were 
not  sufficient  Manufacturers  could  not  have  confidence 
in  tests  made  in  a  chemist's  laboratory;  they  wanted 
tests  carried  on  upon  a  commercial  scale.  Moreover, 
they  wanted  not  two  or  three  tests  of  appliances,  but  a 
perfect  cloud  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  assertions 
made  by  the  makers  6f  such  appliances. 

The  Lord  Mayor  having  responded  to  the  vote  of 
thanks,  the  meeting  terminated. 


THE    WORSHIPFUL   COMPANY    OF 

PLUMBERS. 

A  QUARTERLY  court  of  this  Company  was  hold  on  April 
2.5,  1890,  at  the  Guildhall,  the  Master  (Bir.  W.  H.  Bishop) 
presiding. 

The  OfTAiRMAN  reported  the  meetings  which  had  been 
held  during  the  quarter  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
in  connection  with  the  registration  scheme  initiated  by 
the  Company.  The  meetings  have  been  held  at  Glasgow, 
Nottingham,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Newcastle- on-Tyne,  Cork, 
Aberdeen,  Sheffield,  Lincoln,  Dundee,  Brighton,  Leeds, 
Hull,  Plymouth,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Leices- 
ter, and  at  the  Guildhall,  the  latter  having  consisted  of  one 
meeting  of  examiners  and  two  meetings  of  the  registra- 
tion committee.  He  stated  that  one  of  the  subjects  dealt 
with  in  Ireland  had  been  by  Dr.  Edgar  Flinn,  F.R.C.S., 
Examiner  in  Sanitary  Science  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Ireland,  on  the  registration  of  plumbers  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  public  health.  Dr.  rtinn  had  reviewed  and 
recommended  the  system  advocated  by  the  Company. 
They  had  had  a  number  of  communications  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  on  the  subject  of  registration, 
and  respecting  plumbing  classes  in  different  districts. 
The  districts  now  forming  plumbing  classes  were  very 
numerous,  and  it  was  remarkable  that  nearly  all  of  them 
were  preparing  for  a  second  course — a  higher  grade — 
being  anxious  to  put  men  forward  and  to  prepare  their 
■students  for  that  snnitary  instruction  which  they  all 
recognized  an  being  highly  necessary.  Information  of 
this  kind  came  to  the  Company  from  nearly  all  sides 
with  the  request  that  they  woxild  render  assistance  at 
the  outset.  A  subject  that  was  being  discussed  in  many 
places  was  the  necessity  for  a  special  course  of  instmc- 
-tion  for  masters,  it  being  recognized  that  masters  should 
possess  a  higher  degree  of  ncientiflc  knowledge. 

The  Clbrk  read  the  result  of  the  examinations  for 
registration  during  the  quarter,  showing  that  examina- 
tions had  been  held  at    Bristol,  Glasgow,  Manchester, 


Brighton,  Dublin,  and  Leicester.  The  lowest  passed 
in  any  of  the  oxaminations  was  15  per  cent,  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  the  highest  70  per  cent.,  the  average  being 
45*8  per  cent.  During  the  quarter  applications  for 
registration  had  been  dealt  with  as  follows: — Masters 
444,  journeymen  849,  making  a  total  of  1,293.  He 
reported  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Townsend  Schools,  of  which  the  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts  was  a  trustee,  thanking  the  Company  for 
the  prizes  they  had  offered  for  the  competition  of  the 
students  who  attended  the  night  classes  in  plumbing  at 
the  institution.  He  also  reported  that  the  district  council 
of  Dumfries  had  succeeded  in  inducing  the  railway  com- 
panies in  that  district  to  reduce  the  fares  for  apprentices 
attending  the  plumbing  classes.  He  further  reported 
that  some  European  and  some  native  residents  in  Ran- 
goon had  adopted  the  English  system  of  sanitation,  and 
had  sent  a  requisition  to  England  for  a  number  of  re- 
gistered plumbers  to  be  sent  out.  Several  had  already 
gone. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  said  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
court  some  of  the  members,  with  the  assistance  of  expert 
advisers,  had  drawn  up  a  graded  syllabus  of  instruction, 
especially  adapted  to  apprentices  in  the  plumbing  trade. 
It  is  thought  very  advisable  to  catch  these  young  lads  at 
the  time  when  they  are  apprentices,  and  to  secure  for 
them,  if  possible,  a  continuous  course  of  study  occupying 
three  or  four  years,  which  shall  continue  simultaneously 
with  their  apprenticeship.  This  course  of  instruction, 
which  is  recommended  to  the  different  centres  in  which 
technical  and  science  classes  are  being  held,  is  intended 
to  consist  of  three  parts,  a  preliminary  course,  an  inter- 
mediary course,  and  a  final  course ;  and  the  syllabus 
that  has  been  drawn  up  is  not  so  much  a  syllabus  of 
examination  as  it  is  a  syllabus  of  instruction  intended  to 
guide  the  teachers  of  these  classes.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  are  many  science  classes  throughout  the  country 
in  which  the  principles  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  me- 
chanics are  taught  without  reference  to  their  applications 
to  any  particular  trade.  The  object  of  those  who  had 
prepared  the  Company's  syllabus  had  been  to  connect 
continuous  instruction  in  the  principles  of  science  with 
the  practice  of  plumbing.  Consequently,  the  preliminary 
course  took  up  those  parts  of  the  different  branches  of 
science  which  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  plumbing 
trade,  such  as  geometry,  drawing,  mechanics,  hydro* 
statics,  heat,  chemistry,  and  even  workshop  architecture. 
It  was  expected  that  this  preliminary  course  would  occupy 
one  or  two  years,  according  to  the  previous  education  of 
the  apprentice.  It  would  be  followed  by  a  somewhat 
higher  course  in  practically  the  same  subjects  carried  a 
little  further ;  and  this  would  be  followed  by  a  final 
course  introducing  some  of  the  more  advanced  parts  of 
hydraulics,  building  construction,  and  the  principles  of 
sanitation  and  of  general  plumbing;  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  in  order,  in  the  future,  that  a  master  might  be 
able  to  obtain  a  certificate,  he  should  be  required  to  have 
passed  this  final  examination  including  those  parts  of  the 
subject  which  involve  a  higher  knowledge  of  science,  and 
would  indicate  his  general  intelligence  and  capability  of 
dealing  with  large  problems.  Those  who  had  prepared 
this  theoretical  course  of  instruction  had  been  very 
desirous  that  the  student  should  go  through  at  the  same 
time  a  graded  course  of  practical  instruction  in  the  work- 
shop, and  that  this  practical  instruction  should  always 
be  tested  year  by  year,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  the  pupil 
has  made  fair  progress.  This  would  be  carried  on  simul- 
taneously with  the  lessons  to  be  given  in  those  various 
subjects.  He  said  it  was  very  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  systematic  study  of  all  the  sub- 
jects in  the  syllabus  which  has  been  drawn  up  would 
not  be  found  to  be  possible  for  ordinary  apprentices ; 
but  what  is  expected  was  that  each  subject  would 
be  studied  not  with  the  view  of  passing  an  examination 
in  that  subject,  but  to  afford  evidence  that  the  can- 
didate had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
those  different  branches  of  science,  snd  their  application 
to  the  everyday  work  of  the  plumber,  especially  with 


organized,  instead  of  reoommendiog  apprentices  to  attend 
ordinary  science  classes  in  the  seyeral  subjects,  and  pre- 
sent themselTes  for  such  examination  as  might  have  been 
instituted  by  other  bodies.  He  said  he  believed  if  funds 
wore  forthcoming,  by  means  of  which  assistance  could  be 
afforded  to  the  different  centres  at  which  the  classes  were 
likely  to  be  organized,  a  very  important  step  would  be 
made  towards  furthering  that  improvement  in  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  sanitary  plumbing  which  is  so  very 
much  desired. 

Mr.  John  Smbaton  said  he  was  sure  it  must  be  with 
pleasure  that  the  court  saw  the  Marylebone  vestry 
moving  in  the  matter.  Regulations  respecting  house 
drainage  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Tdmkins,  the  sur- 
veyor, and  issued  by  order  of  the  vestry,  providing 
among  other  things  that  <*  an  interceptor  trap  shall  be 
placed  in  the  drains  on  the  premises  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  sewer,  and  beyond  all  branch  connections,  and  an 
inspection  chamber  provided.  Provision  shall  also  be 
made  for  the  circulation  of  air  through  the  main  drain 
and  soil-pipes  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  approved  by 
the  vestry's  surveyor."  Reference  was  also  made  in  the 
regulations  to  the  subject  ef  inlets,  and  it  drew  the 
attention  of  tradesmen  especially  to  bell-traps,  and  said 
that  they  should  not  be  fixed  in  any  house.  The  regu- 
lations were  drawn  up  with  thought  and  skill,  and  he 
(the  speaker)  thought  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Mary- 
lebone vestry  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Plumbers'  Company,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  reference  to 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act.  Mr.  Smeaton  also 
drew  attention  to  tbe  regulations  issued  by  the  Wands- 
worth District  Board  of  Works  as  to  the  water  supply 
and  drainage  of  new  houses. 


NOTES    FROM   THE    NORTH. 

(From  our  own  CorrespondenU) 

The  average  death-rate  of  Newcastle,  though  it  exhibits 
signs  of  improvement,  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. For  the  week  ending  May  81,  the  record  was 
26  in  the  1,000,  in  contrast  with  that  of  London,  16  in 
the  1 ,000  for  the  same  date.  A  special  meeting  of  the 
council  has  been  called  to  investigate  the  matter. 

The  trying  influences  to  which  medical  officers  are 
often  exposed  is  illujstrated  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Smith, 
who  is  now  dangerously  ill  of  erysipelas,  contracted  in  his 
attendance  on  a  patient  at  the  hospital  for  infectious 
diseases  near  Newcastle,  who  had  been  removed  from  the 
infirmary  in  that  city. 

On  June  4  a  sub-committee  of  the  Newcastle  Town 
Council  met  to  consider  the  inquiries  they  have  made 
relative  to  the  housing  of  the  poor  in  other  large  towns. 
It  was  elicited  from  London,  that  although  many  large 
blocks  of  dwellings  have  been  erected,  the  class  of 
persons  for  whom  they  were  intended  had  not  availed 
themselves  of  them ;  in  one  large  building  at  the  east 
end  of  London  it  was  stated  that  50  per  cent,  of  the 
rooms  were  empty.  To  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
great  demand  that  exists  for  house  accommodation 
amongst  the  labouring  classes  in  London,  such  a  state- 
ment may  appear  extraordinary,  but  the  key-note  may 
be  supplied  from  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  rents 
imposed  for  such  accdmmodation  are  prohibitive  to  the 
poorer  classes,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
restrictive  prohibitions  often  imposed.  In  Liverpool  the 
authorities  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  their  efforts  there,  as  also  did  those  at  Dublin. 
It  was  finally  resolved  to  consider  this  important  question 
more  fully  at  a  future  meeting. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  authorities,  the 
water  at  Spital  Tongues  near  Newcastle  is  not  yet  re- 
garded as  suitable  for  drinking  purposes. 

In  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  water  in  the 
reservoirs  for  Newcastle,  Alderman  Potter  stated  at   a 


for  manufacturing  purposes  only. 


NOTES  IN  THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

(From  our  oum  Corres/tondent,) 

Ths  drainage  system  of  Portsmouth,  which  cost  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  has  occasioned  the  local 
authorities  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety  from  time 
to  time.  Owing  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  boroagh 
lying  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  has  been  found  next 
to  impossible  to  prevent  the  occasional  flooding  of  cellars, 
which  invariably  gives  rise  to  the  most  bitter  complaints 
on  the  part  of  the  business  community ;  but  the  latest 
discovery  is  still  more  serious.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  sea  is  making  steady  but  sure  inroads  on  the 
shore  near  Fort  Cumberland,  where  are  situate  the 
elaborate  pumping  station  and  outfall  works  erected  some 
years  ago  from  the  plans  of  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell.  It 
was  at  first  thought  that  an  expenditure  of  £6,650  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  further  encroachmenU 
of  the  sea,  but  Mr.  Harris,  assistant  to  Sir  Frederick 
Bramwell,  who  has  since  been  called  in,  states  that  the 
danger  can  be  obviated  by  a  comparatively  small  outlay. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  at  Penzance  has  been 
making  a  systematic  and  instructive  tour  of  the  local 
«  slums,"  and  his  report  to  the  Local  Town  Council  on 
the  subject  of  the  housing  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the 
borough,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  a  list  of  houses,  in  his 
opinion,  unfit  for  habitation,  should  do  a  groat  deal  of 
good.  Mr.  Millett  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
more  depends  upon  the  habits  of  the  people  than  upon 
anything  else  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  their  dwell- 
ings, as  in  many  cases  two  houses  were  found  side 
by  side,  one  of  which  was  neat  and  clean,  while  the 
other  was  foul  and  unhealthy  from  absolute  neglect.  He 
was  also  struck  by  the  remarkable  absence  of  glass 
from  the  windows  of  the  poorer  dwellings,  and  the  un- 
concern displayed  by  the  inhabitants  with  regard  to  the 
deficiency. 

A  new  sewerage  scheme  for  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
has  lately  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  declined  to  sanction  the  lime 
process  of  treating  the  sewage,  as  was  at  first  proposed 
by  the  local  authorities.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Town  Council  it  was  resolved,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Sanitary  Committee,  that  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham's 
scheme  for  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  by  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  sulphate  of  alumina  should  be  adopted.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  maximum  amount  required  to  be 
borrowed  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  works  will  not 
exceed  £16,000,  an  outlay  which  is,  of  course,  condemned 
in  some  quarters  as  extravagant. 

Some  years  ago  a  formidable  anti-drainage  party 
existed  in  a  large  town  in  the  South  of  England  under 
the  somewhat  suggestive  appellation  of  '*  The  Mucka- 
bites,"  who  are  now  regarded  as  the  most  ridiculous 
figures  in  local  history.  A  similarly  reactionary  party  is 
now  endeavouring  to  make  its  influence  felt  at  Chichester, 
but  owing  to  the  steady  increase  in  the  death-rate,  and 
the  prevalence  of  symotic  diseases  in  the  cathedral  city, 
a  majority  of  the  Council  has  at  length  been  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  providing  a  reasonable  drainage 
system.  The  anti-drainers  have  now  assumed  an  atti- 
tude of  irreconcileability.  The  great  Napoleon  once 
declared,  <*  Water,  air,  and  cleanliness  are  the  chief 
articles  in  my  pharmacopoeia."  Chichester  anti -drainers 
contend  that  as  the  inhabitants  of  Chichester  have  pure 
water,  freedom  from  contagion  must  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course.  They  have  consequently  spumed  the  idea  of 
arbitration  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  suggested  by 
the  drainage  leaders,  and  intend  to  pursue  Uieir  oppo- 
sition to  sanitary  reform  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  Liskeard  medical  officer  of  health  has  called  atten- 
tion to  a  terrible  state  of  things  existing  in  the  district 
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^{  GalliDgton.  In  November  last  typhoid  fever  broke  out 
and  spread  rapidly,  thanks  to  **  closets  anventilated  and 
witbont  water  service,  damp,  badly  built,  over-crowded, 
untrapped,  badly-smelling  gratings  in  the  streets,  and  an 
air  putrid  from  privies,  pig-sties,  and  slopa"  Bye-laws 
to  deal  with  this  dreadful  conation  of  things  are  now 
awaiting  confirmation  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
At  present  some  of  the  houses  in  Gallington  are  built 
back  to  back,  involving  deficient  light  and  ventilation,  and 
imperfect  sanitary  arrangements.  A  considerable  number 
of  houses  have  no  sanitary  accommodation  whatever,  the 
excretions  bemg  kept  indoors  until  night,  and  then  flung 
on  to  a  dung  heap,  or  a  grating  in  the  street. 

Ample  evidence  is  furthcoming  of  an  awakening  on  the 
part  of  local  authorities  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibili- 
ties in  regard  to  sanitation.  At  Horsham  it  is  proposed 
to  borrow  a  sum  of  £400  for  works  of  sewage  disposal ; 
at  Midhurst  an  outlay  of  £700  is  proposed  for  the  same 
purpose;  the  Ilfracombe  Local  Board  are  seeking  per- 
mission to  borrow  £2,500  for  works  of  water  supply,  and 
£1,000  for  works  of  sewerage ;  and  the  local  body  at 
Penzance  have  taken  in  hand  the  question  of  the  habi- 
tations of  the  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  aflFairs  at 
Falmouth  remain  in  statu  quo,  the  Local  Government 
Board  having  declined  to  sanction  the  half-hearted 
measures  of  sanitary  reform  which  it  has  been  proposed 
to  take  in  consequence,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  the  already 
heavy  burdens  which  the  ratepayers  have  to  bear. 
The  Local  Government  Board  recommend  the  carrying 
out  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  drainage  which  would 
cost  between  £10,000  to  £20,000.  Delay  has  also 
occurred  in  the  erection  of  the  Dartmouth  Infectious 
Diseases  Hospital,  an  institution  urgently  needed,  owing 
to  unfortunate  differences  of  opinion  among  those  con- 
cerned as  to  the  selection  of  a  suitable  site. 


NAnONAL   HEALTH    SOCIETY. 
On  March  19  Mr.  Owbn  Lankbstbk,  M.R.C.S.,  delivered 
the  fourth  of  his  series  of  lectures  on  **  Domestic  and 
Personal  Hygiene,"  at  University  College  School,  Avenue 
Road,  N.     The  subject  of  the  lecture  was 

''OcODrATION   AND  EXBECISB.** 

Mr.  Lankester  passed  in  review  the  various  professions 
and  callings  of  men  and  women,  and  showed  the  effect  of 
each  on  the  health  ;  of  the  three  learned  professions,  the 
clerical  is  the  longest  lived,  this  was  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  that  competition  which  is  so  harassing  in  both 
the  legal  and  medical  professions.  Mr.  Lankester  advo- 
cated throwing  open  the  doors  of  the  learned  professions 
to  women ;  he  doubted  whether  many  would  enter,  but  he 
thought  every  facility  should  be  offered  to  them.  The  lec- 
turer then  pointed  out  the  evils  of  long  continued  standing, 
especially  on  women,  and  strongly  urged  the  adoption  of 
seats  for  women  in  our  laige  shops.  The  effect  of  under 
and  over-exercise  on  the  mnsdes  was  explained  and 
examples  were  given,  Mr.  Lankester  showing  how  fat  got 
deposited  in  the  fibres  of  the  muscles .  and  caused  their  de- 
generation. A  proper  amount  of  exercise  was  insisted  upon, 
and  the  folly  of  taking  unusual  exercise  or  putting  a  strain 
on  an  unused  musclo  was  illustrated  by  the  fact,  so  often 
observed,  of  the  rupture  of  the  heart  causing  death  in 
people  of  advancing  years  who  run  violently  to  catch  a 
train.  Various  games  and  athletic  exercises  were  touched 
upon  by  the  lecturer,  and  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  a 
demonstration  of  "  Musical  Calisthenics  **  was  given  by 
Miss  Pohler*s  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  their  master. 
The  young  ladies,  suitably  attired,  went  through  a  series 
of  graceful  and  healthfid  gymnastics,  most  admirably 
calculated  to  exercise  all  the  muscles  of  the  body. 

Also  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Health  Society, 
Dr.  J.  ScHOFiELD  delivered,  on  March  19,  a  lecture  on  the 

*'Tbainiivo  of  Childbbn," 
at  the  house  of  Lord  and  Lady  Egerton  of  Tatton.     The 
lecturer    began    by    pointing     out    that    the    training 
of   children   must  be  threefold    in  its  object,   namely, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  then  went  on  to 


describe  how  the  physical  training  of  girls  is  more 
neglected  than  that  of  boys.  The  minds  of  the  former 
are  too  often  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  Dr^ 
Schofield  said  that  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  is  the 
most  critical  age  of  a  girFs  life,  and  it  is  then  that  she  re- 
quires the  most  exercise  to  develop  the  soft  and  yielding 
bones,  which  are  far  more  numerous  in  a  child's  body  than 
in  that  of  adults.  Skipping,  rowing,  tennis,  and  rounders 
he  considered  were  the  best  exercises  for  girls,  and  foot- 
ball ought  not  to  be  included  as  one  of  their  games,  for 
statistics  show  that  comparing  it  with  a  disease  such  as 
hydrophobia  the  fatal  cases  in  the  former  are  far  more 
numerous  than  the  latter.  Dr.  Schofield  advocated  an 
all-round  education  for  each  child,  and  advised  parents 
to  defer  the  training  of  their  children  in  any  special 
branch  until  they  reached  the  age  of  about  16  to  18. 
Mothers  should  be  especially  careful  not  to  educate  their 
children  for  their  own  vanity  in  bringing  them  up  as 
infant  prodigies,  for  early  maturity  was  but  shallow 
maturity.  He  then  observed  how  the  functions  of  the 
brain  are  best  developed  by  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the 
body,  and  brought  his  admirable  lecture  to  a  close  by 
urging  parents  to  live  out  in  their  daily  lives  the  precepts 
they  endeavour  to  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  the  little  ones 
committed  to  their  charge,  and  always  bear  in  mind  the 
words  of  Holy  Writ,  **  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.  *' 
The  lecture  was  fully  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  micro- 
scopic slides. 

The  annual  distribution  of  medals  and  certificates  to  the 
candidates  who  successfully  passed  the  examinations  of 
the  National  Health  Society  on  Domestic  and  Personal 
Hygiene,  First  Aid  to  the  Injured,  and  Home  Nursing, 
took  place  at  Grosvenor  House  on  Tuesday  May  6,  when 
the  Ddcthess  of  Wbstmivstbb  made  the  presentation. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  the  President  of  the  Society, 
the  DuKB  OF  WBSTMDriTEB.  Eight  medals  and  about 
one  hundred  certificates  were  presented  to  the  successful 
candidates  who  had  attended  classes  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  (the  Duke  of  Westminster)  said  it  was 
very  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Society  kept  up  the 
efforts  which  it  began  about  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  that 
they  were  extending  and  expanding  in  various  directions 
for  the  objects  which  thb  Association  comprised;  and 
there  was  no  branch  connected  with  sanitary  affairs 
which  the  National  Health  Society  had  not  laid  hold  of 
and  grappled  with  successfully  and  satisfactorily.  This 
was  a  very  remarkable  fact,  seeing  how  much  was 
done  by  the  Society  on  very  slender  means,  by  voluntary 
effort.  The  efforts  of  the  Society  tended  very  materially 
not  only  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  but  to  make  life 
healthier  and  happier.  He  mentioned  the  names  of  some 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  good  enough  to  sup- 
port the  Society  by  giving  lectures ;  among  them  were 
Miss  Homersbam  and  Miss  Kenealy  for  nursing ;  and  on 
other  subjects  Dr.  Schofield,  Dr.  William  Gell,  Mr.  Owen 
Lankester,  Mrs.  Priestley,  &c. 

Dr.  ScHOFiBLD  dwelt  upon  the  valuable  work  which 
the  Society  was  accomplishing  by  giving  ambulance  and 
nursing  lectures  and  instruction  in  personal  and  domestic 
hygiene.  In  referring  to  the  great  need  which  existed 
for  a  wide  diffusion  of  this  knowledge,  he  stated  that  out 
of  five  hundred  thousand  women  who  died  annually  in  this 
country  only  fifty  thousand,  or  one  tenth,  attained  full 
age.  Of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  who  tell 
short  they  were  led  to  believe  that  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  deaths  were  due  to  preventible  causes 
arising  from  ignorance  or  carelessness.  It  was  stated 
that  there  was  a  loss  to  the  country  of  something  like 
20  millions  sterling  due  to  preventible  deaths.  He 
referred  to  the  large  percentage  of  infants  who  owed  their 
death  to  improper  feeding.  He  contended  that  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  laws  of  personal  domestic  hygiene 
should  form  a  part  of  every  woman's  education. 

Among  the  other  speakers  who  testified  to  the  valuable 
work  in  which  the  Soci^^,^i)|^^,D|g»gg^,^9[\^9gJt]]^claB6es, 
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Treves,  F.R.O.S. ,  and  Lieut. -Colonel  Onslow.  The  two 
last  named  spoke  upon  the  new  branch  of  work  under- 
taken by  the  Society  in  the  department  of  physical 
education,  the  importance  of  which  could  not  be  over- 
estimated. It  was  stated  that  the  National  Health 
Society  had  determined  to  p^rant  diplomas  of  proficiency 
in  the  art  and  science  of  physical  education  to  such 
teachers  of  gymnastics,  calisthenics,  and  physical  exer- 
cises as  have  fulfilled  the  necessary  cuniculum,  and 
have  passed  the  required  examinations.  The  Society 
hopes,  by  the  institution  of  this  diploma,  to  encourage 
the  development  of  physical  education  in  this  country  ;  to 
render  such  training  precise,  eflFectual,  and  scientific  ;  to 
protect  the  public  on  the  one  hand  from  incompetent 
teachers,  and  to  establish  on  the  other  the  position  of 
such  instructors  as  are  fully  qualified. 


SANITARY    MATTERS   IN    SCOTLAND. 

(From  our  ovm  Correspondent.) 
These  has  just  been  printed  a    pamphlet  by  Harvey 
Littlejohn,  M.A.,MB.,  G.M,  &c.,  entitled  "Ten  Years' 

Compulsory  Notification  of  Infectious  Disease 
Ten  years  of  in  Edinburgh.**  That  city  secured  compul- 
^o^«^o»  sory  notification  bv  the  208th  clause  of  the 
bu^"         Edinburgh  Police  Act  of  1879.     The  diseases 

specified  are  cholera,  typhus  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles, 
and  which  must  be  reported  by  every  medical  practitioner 
practising  within  the  burgh  to  the  uiedical  ofiicer  of 
health  within  24  hours  of  the  same  coming  to  his  know- 
ledge. If  the  medical  officer  of  health  finds  on  inquiry 
that  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  by  the  practitioner  has 
been  correct,  the  latter  is  paid  the  sum  of  2s.  6d.  for  each 
case  reported  and  verified.  Practitioners  are  furnished 
with  printed  forms  of  certificates  and  stamped  envelopes 
for  transmission.  There  is  no  responsibility  for  reporting 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  householder. 

Dr.  Littlejohn  says  that  the  medical  men  fulfil  their 
duty  with  almost  unexceptional  correctness  and  punc- 
tuality, and  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  there  has  been 
no  case  of  prosecution.  The  forms  for  notification  are 
80  designed  that  they  serve  also  for  removal  to  hos- 
pital. The  want  of  this  information  is  felt  in  connection 
with  the  forms  supplied  for  the  new  Notification  Act. 
The  cases  are  all  shown  on  monthly  maps  hung  up  in  a 
prominent  position  in  the  office,  so  that  any  practitioner 
may  inspect  the  progress  of  disease  in  a  particular 
locality.  Special  distinctive  signs  are  used  to  show  the 
various  diseases.  Fees  are  paid  in  January  and  July, 
Qach  practitioner  being  informed  that  on  sending  or  calling 
at  the  Council  Chambers  on  any  subsequent  date  he  will 
receive  the  amount  due,  or  the  account  may  be  passed 
through  a  bank.  This  method  has  been  found  to  work 
very  satisfactorily. 

The  following  table  shows  the  intimations  of  the  six 
diseases  from  the  years  1880  to  1889 : — 


Littlejohn  confesses  that  "  in  a  large  town  with  a  sus- 
ceptible population  and  hospital  accommodation  neces- 
sarily limited,  when  compared  with  the  requirements  of 
an  outbreak  of  measles,  notification  as  a  means  of  check- 
ing the  disease  is  practically  useless.**  At  the  same  time, 
that  for  this  disease  there  ought  not  only  be  compulsory 
notification,  but  compulsory  removal  to  hospital  hi 
charts  appended  are  shown  how,  in  one  month,  there  are, 
say,  only  7  cases  notified,  and  in  a  month  or  two  the 
number  rises  to  almost  1,500.  The  contention  is,  that 
if  the  first  few  cases  were  either  removed  to  hospital  or 
placed  under  strict  isolation,  such  epidemics  would  be 
avoided.  It  is  felt  that  no  practical  benefit  has  as  yet 
resulted  by  the  notification  of  this  disease,  nor  by  closing 
of  the  schools  during  epidemics. 

The  typhoid  fever  oases  caused  a  rcortality  of  468 
during  the  10  years,  being  a  percentage  of  deaths  to  in- 
timations of  11*5.  During  the  last  four  years,  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases,  which  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  notification  and  isolation  in  a  large  number  of 
oases,  and  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments in  all  the  houses  where  a  case  has  occurred. 

The  2,178  cases  of  diphtheria  caused  497  deaths,  giving 
a  percentage  of  22*8  deaths  to  intimations.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  this  disease,  '*  a  fact  which  points  to 
its  being  due  to  other  causes  than  defective  sanitary 
appliances,  for  in  the  disease  pax  fjcceUence  by  which  the 
benefits  of  good  sanitary  arrangements  are  proved,  viz. 
typhoid  fever,  there  has  been  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
number  of  cases  during  the  last  four  years  as  compared 
with  previous  ones,  while  the  cases  of  diphtheria  show  a 
very  considerable  increase.  This  all  points  to  some  other 
factors  being  at  work  in  the  causation  of  diphtheria, 
accounting  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  and  a 
corresponding  rise  in  the  mortality. 

The  16,055  intimations  of  scarlet  fever  produced  1,104 
deaths,  being  a  percentage  of  6*8  to  the  number  of  in- 
timations. During  the  year  1887  there  was  an  epidemic 
in  connection  with  a  milk  supply.  The  rate  of  mortality 
has  fallen  from  17*8  in  1880  to  2-8  in  1889,  which  is  very 
satisfactory,  but  the  want  of  sufficient  hospital  accommo- 
dation and  compulsory  powers  of  removal  and  isolation 
are  felt  in  connection  with  this  disease.  <*  What  is  the 
good,**  he  asks,  **  of  removing  20  cases  from  a  street  in  a 
poor  quarter  of  the  town,  if  you  leave  one,  which  of 
itself  is  sufficient  to  cause  an  epidemic  ?  In  small  houses 
there  cannot  possibly  be  isolation;  the  other  children 
must  go  out  and  play ,  and  to  do  this  they  must  pass  up 
and  down  the  common  stair ;  the  father  must  abo  go  to 
his  work.  Often  too  in  our  system  of  flats,  a  ease  in  a 
house  on  the  ground-floor  spreads  infection  up  through 
the  whole  tenement,  and,  as  in  some  instance  brought 
under  our  notice,  not  a  family  in  such  a  tenement  has 
escaped." 

The  typhus  intimations  were  355,  producing  102  deaths, 
or  a  percentage  of  28*7.  Both  the  number  of  cases  and 
the  mortality  rate  have  decreased  during  the  past  four 


1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

188B. 

Total. 

Typhus     . 

18 

28 

45 

50 

42 

58 

12 

38 

23 

46 

355 

Typhoid    . 

886 

413 

030 

346 

591 

589 

224 

332 

245 

320 

4,035 

Diphtheria 

172 

171 

217 

214 

183 

149 

212 

256 

245 

354 

2,173 

Small-pox 

5 

4 

1 

0 

1 

12 

26 

0 

1 

0 

50 

Scarlatina 

1,897 

1,904 

2,161 

1,817 

1,423 

1.087 

1,306 

2,587 

618 

1,255 

16,055 

Measles     . 

Total    . 

3,!il6 

684 

4,100 

2,984 

2,476 

958 

5,833 

2,369    3,836 

3,064 

29,520 

5,644 

3,199 

7,163 

5,411 

4,716 

2,853 

7,613 

5,582    4,968 

1 

5,039 

52,188 

The  fees  paid  for  the  total  intimations  during  these  10 
years  amounted  to  j£d,523  10s.,  which  certainly  does  not 
look  so  large  a  sum  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
city  like  Edinburgh.     Great  difficulty  has  been  felt  in 


years.  There  are  certain  blocks  of  old  buildings  in  the 
old  town  which  appear  to  be  the  favourite  breeding  places 
for  typhus. 

There  were  fifty  cases  of  small-pox  during  the  ten 
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yeiiiny  causing  fonr  deaths.  Both  in  this  disease  and  in 
that  of  typhas  the  grea.i  advantage  of  notification  has 
been  experienced.  Epidemics  of  small-pox  should  now 
be  rendered  impossible  where  prompt  notification,  re- 
moval to  hospital,  disinfection,  Ac,  have  been  duly 
carried  out. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  the  pamphlet,  which 
extends  to  28  pages  and  has  three  charts  appended,  Dr. 
liittlejohn  deals  with  the  seasonal  features  of  the  4 
diseases  in  an  interesting  and  able  manner.  Measles  has 
its  maximum  in  April,  and  minimum  in  September ; 
typhoid  maximum  in  October,  and  minimum  in  spring  or 
first  portion  of  summer.  Scarlet  fever  has  somewhat  the 
same  periods  as  typhoid. 

The  largest  number  of  the  cases  of  diphtheria  occurred 
in  November  and  December.  '*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  as 
shown  on  these  charts,  that  the  mortality  curve  of  diph- 
theria coincides  closely  with  the  intimation  curve  of 
typhoid,  and  the  mortality  curve  of  typhoid  with  the 
intimation  curve  of  diphtheria  for  the  months  of  October, 
November,  December,  and  January.'*  Notification  has 
been  found  to  be  of  great  advantage  in  Edinburgh  in 
informing  the  authorities  of  the  amount  and  kind  of 
infectious  disease  in  the  city,  and  nipping  in  the  buds 
several  outbreaks  due  to  milk  contamination.  The 
result  as  a  whole  has  been  satisfactory,  more  especially 
in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  zymotic  death-rate,  the 
total  average  rate  of  which  was  for  1870-1879  3-33  per 
1,000,  and  for  1880-1889,  l-b2  per  1,000.  The  scarlet 
fever  death-rates  for  the  same  period  were  '96  and  '46  per 
1,000  respectively. 

The  elections  throughout  Scotland  took  place  on  4th 
February  1890.  Provisional  councils  have  been  appoint- 
-^^  .  ing  committees  and   making  the  necessary 

county  preliminary  arranjrements,  such  as  dividing 

covmoila.  ^^^  county  into  districts,  &c.  On  the  31st 
May  the  ofilcers  of  the  Parochial  Board  as 
local  authority  are  transferred  as  from  that  date  to  the 
county  counciL  One  of  the  first  duties  the  council  have 
to  undertake  are  the  fixing  on  the  emoluments  and  number 
of  medical  ofiQcers  and  sanitary  inspectors  requiring  to  be 
appointed  for  each  county.  These  matters  have  already 
been  discussed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  provisional 
conucils,  with  the  result  that  numerous  difficulties  and 
doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  following  pointa : — 
(1)  Whether  the  services  of  medical  officer  <i  and  sanitary 
inspectors  should  be  regularly  available  in  any  one  or 
more  of  the  districts;  (2)  the  officers  and  nature  and 
tenure  of  their  appointments  and  their  emoluments. 
These  matters  have  caused  anxious  discussions  and  corre- 
spondence with  the  Board  of  Supervision.  The  latter  has 
advised  that  the  existing  staff  of  sanitary  inspectors  in  the 
parishes  cannot  be  removed  from  office.  The  sanitary 
inspectors  under  the  Public  Health  Act  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  local  authority,  but  they  could  be  removed 
only  by  the  Board  of  Supervision.  The  board  have  held 
that  this  amounts  to  an  appointment  ad  vitam  aut  cutpam, 
and  they  have  only  exercised  the  power  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  statute  when  it  has  been  established  to  their 
satisfaction  that  a  sanitary  inspector  was  unfit  or  incom- 
petent, or  had  failed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  appointment  of  the  medical  officer  on  the  other  hand 
has  been  one  from  year  to  year.  If  he  receives  due  notice 
that  bis  services  are  to  be  dispensed  with  he  has  no 
claim  for  compensation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  council 
may  distribute  the  business  among  existing  officers  as 
they  think  just  or  abolish  any  office  they  may  deem 
unnecessary,  the  officer  receiving  the  usual  compensation. 
The  board  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  no  powers  conferred 
on  them  by  the  Act  by  which  they  could  remove  the 
existing  officers,  except  on  the  ground  that  they  are  unfit 
or  incompetent.  **  It  will  become  their  duty  to  consider 
hereafter,  when  the  districts  nave  been  defined  and  the 
conmiittee  appointed,  whether  the  services  of  any  existing 
officer  can  be  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary,  and  whether, 
on  the  fact  being  established  to  their  satisfaction,  they 
have  power  under  the  Act  either  to  remove  him  or  to 
consent  to  his  removal.** 


This  is  most  disappointing,  unsatisfactory,  and  indefinite. 
It  was  the  hope  of  all  those  interested  in  public  health 
that  the  administration  of  public  health  in  our  counties 
would  be  placed  on  a  better  footing  by  the  appointment  of 
fully-qualified  officers.  The  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision  appears  to  think  that  the  late  parochial 
local  authorities  officers  have  been  fit  or  competent. 
Waiving  this  point,  they  should  be  compensated  and 
removed,  so  that  the  councils  may  have  a  free  hand  in 
administering  the  local  government  and  public  health 
Acts  in  an  efficient,  thorough,  and  energetic  manner. 

An  outbreak  of  fever,  due  to  milk  from  a  dairy  where 
milk  was  contaminated  by  drain  air,  has  been  engaging 
the  serious  attention  of  the  local  authority  of 
eSidemie  in  ^<>'^*'',  who  have  received  something  of  the 
I^rfar.  character  of  a  reprimand  from  the  Board  of 

Supervision.  According  to  the  Report  of 
Dr.  Murray,  which  has  received  the  approval  of  \>t, 
Littlejohn,  there  were  twenty -six  sets  of  customers  sup- 
plied from  the  dairy,  and  in  2.'(  houses  there  had  been 
various  illnesses;  no  less  than  15  families  involving  36 
persons  suffering  from  fever.  The  Board  of  Supervision 
express  the  opinion  that  tho  local  authority  and  their 
sanitary  inspector  were  to  blame  for  not  having  caused 
the  sanitary  defects  to  be  removed'  before  the  occurrence 
of  the  disease. 

The  committee  on  public  baths  and  wash-houses  of  the 
Glasgow  Town  Council  have  appointed  William  Thomson, 
engineer,  Govan,  general  superintendent  of  the  baths  and 
wash-houses. 

Mr.  D.  MacLachlan  has  been  appointed  council  clerk  to 
the  Argyll  County  Council  at  a  salary  of  £250  per  annum, 
with  office  rent,  outlay  and  travelling  expenses,  and  a 
gratuity  of  j£200  for  his  services  in  the  preparation  and 
bringing  into  force  of  the  County  Council  Act. 


THE   NATIONAL    PHYSICAL    RECREATION 

SOCIETY. 
Amono  the  societies  which  are  doing  much  to  encourage 
the  development  of  physical  exercise  is  the  National 
Physical  Recreation  Society,  the  objects  of  which  are : — 
(1.)  To  assist  the  working-classes  in  obtaining,  especially 
during  the  winter  months,  physical  recreation,  consisting 
of  musical  drill,  vocal  marching,  calisthenics,  gymnastics, 
and  other  healthful  games  and  exercises.  (2.^  To 
organise  and  obtain  honorary  instruction  from  existing 
public  gymnasia.  (3.)  To  hire  or  obtain  the  loan  of 
suitable  halls  for  recreative  purposes  during  the  winter 
months.  (4.)  To  assist,  by  small  grants,  in  providing 
suitable  apparatus.  (5.)  To  encourage  a  taste  for 
physical  recreation,  and  promote  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  people,  for  which  purpose  we  offer  a  National 
Challenge  Shield  for  competition  between  the  various 
affiliated  public  gymnasia,  and  also  Local  Challenge 
Shields  for  competition  among  the  voluntary  classes  in 
each  affiliated  district.  (6.)  To  encourage  legislation  in 
the  direction  of  providing  systematical  physical  recrea- 
tion in  the  public  elementary  School  Board  system. 

This  Society,  of  which  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
patron,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  president,  gave  its 
annual  display  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  during 
the  week  May  26  to  31,  and  attracted  large  audiences, 
who,  during  the  three  hours'  performance,  expressed 
their  appreciation  again  and  again  by  rounds  of  applause. 
The  sports  opened  with  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars, 
and  vaulting  horse,  in  which  picked  men  from  seven  of 
the  principal  metropolitan  and  provincial  athletic  and 
gymnastic  societies  took  part.  The  Liverpool  team,  who 
are  the  holders  of  the  Society's  gold  medal  and  National 
Challenge  Shield,  excelled  at  the  parallel  bars  ;  and  the 
whole  of  these  performances  were  of  a  most  creditable 
character.  There  were  exercises  to  music  with  dumb- 
bells, clubs,  and  bar-bells  by  members  of  the  National 
Physical  Ilecreation  Society,  faultlessly  executed;  a 
quarter-staff  competition  between  members  of  the  gym- 
nastic staff  of  the  army  of  a  very  entertaining  character, 
the  conquerors  in  the  early  bouts  havingxte-cr^^assert 


again  and  aj^ain  thoir  prowess  and  skill  by  engaging  in 
combat  with  fresh  competitors.  There  were  the  boy  and 
girl  students  from  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  (Upper  Norwood),  who 
went  through  a  charming  series  of  exercises  in  double 
drill,  eight-in-hand  cycling,  rope-skipping,  and  g3rm- 
nasticB  with  glee  singing,  &c.  But  far  and  away  the 
prettiest  spectacle  of  the  evening  were  the  physical 
exercises  by  forty  girls  of  Keeton's  Road,  Bermondsey, 
trained  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Strachan  Matthews, 
assisted  by  Miss  Lingley.  They  were  all  apparently 
under  the  age  of  ten,  and  the  precision  and  grace  with 
which  they  performed  a  number  of  most  pleasing  evolu- 
tions and  extension  exercises  testified  to  the  skill  and 
care  with  which  they  had  been  trained,  and  evoked 
tremendous  applause.  No  exhibition  could  have  been 
prettier,  and  certainly  nothing  in  the  programme  was 
more  enjoyed.  There  were  a  series  of  boxing  com- 
petitions (under  the  Queensberry  rules),  which  rather 
marred  than  added  to  the  general  interest  and  pleasure 
of  an  otherwise  well  organised  entertainment.  There 
were  some  good  achievements  at  the  high  jump,  with 
and  without  pole.  The  closing  display,  that  by  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  directed  by  Mr.  Harman, 
M.F.B.,  was  of  the  most  realistic  description.  Smoke 
and  flame  were  suddenly  seen  to  be  issuing  from  a  good 
representation  of  a  six  storied  building ;  the  alarm  was 
given,  and  with  creditable  promptness  fire-engines 
drawn  by  powerful  horses  were  on  the  scene,  not,  how- 
ever,  before  a  fire-escape  had  arrived,  and  the  supposed 
inmates,  one  by  one,  had  been  rescued  from  their  beds, 
from  what  was  to  all  appearances  a  fiercely  burning 
dwelling.  The  patron  (H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales)  was 
present  on  two  evenings,  and  expressed  the  great 
pleasure  and  interest  which  the  performances  had  given 
him. 

The  Society,  we  are  told,  has  this  year  sent  out 
honorary  instructors  to  considerably  over  a  hundred 
recreation-classes  for  men,  boys,  and  girls,  in  the  poor 
districts  of  London,  and  in  some  of  the  large  provincial 
towns,  to  the  great  physical  and  moral  improvement 
of  those  instructed. 


REPORTS    OF    MEDICAL   OFFICERS 
OF    HEALTH. 


'  Somstking  atUmpted,  toviMihing  done/ 


Ashton-im-Makerfibld  (Population,  11,761). — Mr. 
Hannah's  report  for  1889  is  one  of  suggestion  and  advice 
as  to  sanitary  improvements,  and  sets  very  plainly  before 
the  urban  sanitary  authority  the  shortcomings  of  their 
administration.  Much  useful  work  was,  however, 
effected  during  the  year,  and,  on  the  whole,  1889  may  be 
regarded  with  satisfaction  as  a  healthy  year.  There 
was  no  mortality  from  small-pox,  diphtheria,  or  measles, 
and  only  1  death  from  enteric  fever ;  yet  the 
H^b^ant  deaths  of  infants  were  much  in  excess  of 
™  ^'      those  in   the  preceding  year,  being  at  the 

rate  of  176  per  1,000  births.  The  general  death-rate, 
18*6  per  1,000,  showed  an  increase.  Whooping-cough 
and  croup  were  particularly  rife  during  the  greater 
portion  6f  the  year,  causing  10  and  6  deaths  respec- 
tively. Thero  were  also  many  deaths  from  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  and  pleurisy,  Mr.  Hannah  refers  in  this 
connection  to  the  prejudicial  effect  of  the  wet 
^Jj^^«  state  of  "intended"  new  streets,  streets 
partly  made,  the  surface  soil  around  both 
old  and  new  property,  back  streets,  and  house  yards ; 
and  he  urges  the  sanitary  authority  to  exercise  their 
powers  under  the  Public  Health  Act  for  remedying  these 
unwholesome  conditions.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hannah  sum- 
marises the  improvements  still  needed  as 
^■JJJJ^®*  being  (1)  the  ordering,  laying  out,  cleansing, 
needed.  &c.,  of  streets;  (2)  the  removal  of  stagnant 

water  from  the  suriace  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  dwellings;  (8)  the  levelling  and  then  flagging  or 
asphalting  of  yards  ;  and  (4)  the  abolition  of  the  remaio- 
ing  old  fashioned,  unwholesome,  and  highly  objectionable 
ashpits.  The  authority  have  a  hospital  in  readiness, 
and  have  wisely  adopted  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notifica- 
tion) Act.     But  they  still  need  an  ambulance. 

Aston    Rcbai.  (Population,    11,442). — An    important 
feature  in  the  work   of   1889  was  the  activity   shovm 

in  the  extension   and   improvement    of  the 

Sewerage.  gewerage  system.  Dr.  Bostock  Hill  re- 
ports that  1,450  yards  of  sewers  were  laid  in  various 
localities;  plans  were  made,  and  a  loan  granted  for  a 
scheme  for  sewering  Birches  Green ;  and  the  ventilation 
and  flushing  of  existing  sewers  were  most  carefully 
carried  out.  Thirty-four  houses  were  connected  with 
the  sewers,  and  27  had  defects  remedied  in  connection 
with  their  drains  and  drain-traps.  Good  work  was  also 
carried  on  as  usual  in  supervising  the  food 
supply  of  the  district,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  the 
percentage  of  adulteration  being  rather  less  than  3. 
There  was  very  little  zymotic  £sease  recorded,  and  at 
no  time  was  there  any  approach  to  an  epidemic.  The 
death-rate  from  the  zymotics  was  1-13  per  1,000,  and 
from  all  causes  12-68  per  1,000. 

Balsall  Hbath  (Population,  27,000). — The  pre- 
valence of  zymotic  disease  during  1889,  though  of  a  mild 
type,  caused  a  considerable  increase  in  the  death-rate,  as 
compared  with  1888,  yet  without  raising  it  above  the 
average  of  the  past  10  years.  Dr.  Leslie  Phillips  records 
a  total  of  482  deaths,  50  of  which  were  from  infections 
diseases,  and  the  death-rates  respectively  amotmted  t^ 
16-0  and  1-85  per  l,00a  He  notes  with 
S*di»SM  ^  satisfaction  the  adoption  of  the  Infectious 
Disease  (Notification)  Act  in  November  last, 
though  pointing  out  that  the  mildness  of  cases  and  the 
frequent  absence  of  characteristic  symptoms  may  pre- 
vent its  being  an  absolute  check  to  the  spread  of 
disease.  This  assertion  is  borne  out  by  the  history  of  an 
outbreak  of  scarlet  fever,  the  first,  a  trivial  case,  which 
could  not  authoritatively  be  declared  to  be  scarlet  fever, 
becoming  the  focus  for  disseminating  the  disease.  Onlj 
2  deaths  were  due  to  typhoid,  and  4  to  diphtheria. 

Hexham  (Population,  0,250). — ^Dr.  Jackson's  report 
for  1889  is  one  continued  kindly  protest  against  the  in- 
sanitary condition  of  Hexham,  and  the  slow,  uncertain 
progress  which  has  been  made  towards  improve- 
ment. A  year  of  comparatively  satisfactory  statistics 
enables  the  health  ojQScer  to  go  more  closely  into  the 
subject,  and  to  renew  his  recommendations  of  former 
years,  strengthening  his  arguments  by  quotations  from 
the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  sanitary  re- 
formers. He  points  out  that  though  the  death-rate  (17-4 
per  1,000)  is  the  lowest  on  record  in  the  district,  this  is 
discounted  by  a  very  low  birth-rate  and  an 
inffiSbmOT-  i^^^^^sing  infant  mortality;  and  this  Utter 
tality.  '  condition  he  believes  to  be  largely  due  to  a 
want  of  proper  cleanliness  in  the  district 
where  the  mortality  is  excessive,  and  to  cer- 
cle^l^eas.  ^^^'^  classes  living  in  conditions  very  much 
below  the  requirements  of  health.  There  are, 
in  Dr.  Jackson's  opinion,  six  sanitary  blots  in  Hexham: 
the  prevalence  of  middens  and  privies ;  of  unpaved,  un- 
drained  premises;  dilapidated  houses;  the 
absence  of  wash-houses  in  tenemented  pro- 
perty ;  no  means  of  isolation  ;  and  an  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  outlet  for  and  disposal  of  sewage. 
Against  these  he  inveighs  in  unmeasured  terms,  and  cites 
numerous  cases  as  showing  the  necessity  for  a  prompt 
remedy.  An  example  of  the  dilatory  method  of  effecting 
sanitary  improvements  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  out 
of  a  list  of  about  82  nuisances  upon  which,  in  conjuoction 
with  the  inspector,  Dr.  Jackson  made  certain  recommen- 
dations twelve  months  ago,  only  20  had  been  attended  to 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Lbek  (Population,  18,778>— Mr.  J.  J.  Ritchie  draws 
attention  to  the  large  amount  of  work  which  is  done  to 
maintain  the  good  sanitary  condition  of  Leek,  and  it  is  > 
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satisfaction  to  know  that  to  a  yery  grea,t  extent  the 
general  public  are  ready  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  work,  and  willing  to  co-operate  in  its  accomplishment. 
The  mortality  returns  for  1889  show  an  improvement 
upon  those  of  1888,  as  did  those  also  on  the  previous  year. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  was  260—126  males  and  184 
females — against  267  in  1888 :  the  rate  of  mortality  was 
18  -8  per  1,000  of  the  living  as  compared  with  19*6  in  1888, 
and  the  mean  age  at  death  of  each  deceased  person  has 
increased  from  86-6  years  in  1888  to  38-5  in  1889.  These 
figures  all  show  an  upward  tendency  in  the  condition  of 
the  public  health,  and  so  far  are  satisfactory.  The  only 
approach  to  an  epidemic  during  the  year  was  one  of 
whooping-cough,  from  which  8  deaths  resulted.  The 
death-rate  from  zymotic  diseases  is  low  in  Leek  as  com- 
pared with  the  country  generally— the  figures  being  in 
Leek  -61  in  1,000,  in  England  and  Wales  2-85.  One  chief 
cause  of  this  immunity  has  doubtless  been  the  voluntary 
notification  of  infectious  disease,  which  has  been  so  praise- 
worthilv  carried  out  by  the  medical  men  of  the  town  for 
the  last  17  years. 

PooLB  (Population,  13,940).  —  The  interest  of  Mr. 
Herbert  A.  Lawton's  report  for  1889  is  centred  in  an 

account  of  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria, 
ore^en^    which,  though  not  amounting  to  an  epidemic, 

yet  caused  the  large  number  of  13  out  of  a 
total  of  24  zymotic  deaths.  The  first  patient  contracted 
the  disease  from  an  infective  person,  coming  from  London ; 
the  others  were  mainly  associated  with  insanitary  condi- 
tions, though  the  later  cases  seem  to  have  been  due  to 
personal  infection.  The  steps  taken  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  were :  removal  of  sanitary  defects, 
closing  of  a  polluted  well,  disinfection  of  premises,  and 
closing  and  disinfection  of  the  British  Infant  School.  In 
addition,  all  the  public  elementary  and  many  of  the  dame 
schools  were  visited  and  inspected.  The  masters  and 
mistresses  were  directed  to  send  home  any  child  sufPering 
from  sore  throat  or  coming  from  any  house  where  there 
was  a  case  of  sore  throat.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  only 
2  fatal  oases  of  typhoid  fever  were  found ,  on  the  same 

premises  as  cases  of  diphtheria.  The  general 
iM^hLWB.        ^ort  of  the  year  was  efiQciently  performed, 

but,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  sanitary 
Sewage  officers  are  greatly  handicapped  by  the  want 

dispoeaL        of    proper   bye-laws.      Mr.  Lawton  reports 

that  the  sewage  disposal  scheme  progresses 
very  slowly. 

Radcliffb  (Population,  20,000), — In  a  very  favourable 
report  on  the  year  1889,  Dr.  William  Sellers,  jun.,  calls 
attention  to  the  progressive  diminution  of  the  death-rates 
since  1884,  the  last,  16*4  per  1,000,  being  the  lowest  yet 
recorded.  It  in  only  reasonable  to  attribute  some  share 
of  the  decrease  to  the  sam'tary  improvements  which  are 
constantly    being    effected.     Both  1888  and   1889  were 

marked  by  a  severe  epidemic  of  measles,  and 

Dr.  Sellers  estimates  that  from  September  in 

the  one  year  to  April  in  the  next,  there  must 
have  been  800  or  400  cases  in  the  district.  He  calls 
special  attention  to  the  five  deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  as 
necessarily  representing  a  considerable  number  of  oases 
and  a  corresponding  amount  of  insanitary  conditions.     A 

scheme  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  is  being 

carried    out,    but    some    more    satisfactory 

method  of  excrement  removal  from  ashpits  is 
urgently  needed,  and  should  next  engage  the  attention  of 
the  authority.  The  routine  work  appears  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  performed. 

Readimo  (Population,  60,654). — Mr.  Ashby's  report  for 
1889  proves  that  year  to  have  been  very  favourable  as  re- 
gards public  health  in  Reading,  and  one, therefore,  iu  which 
it  was  possible  to  carry  out  good  sanitary  work.     The 

small-pox  hospital,  which  was  not  once  called 
Hospital.       into  requisition,  was  thoroughly  repaired,  its 

drainage  improved,  and  a  new  mortuary  and 
ambulance  shed  provided.    An  ambulance  cab  for  scarlet 

fever  patients  was  purchased,  though  only 
Ambulance,    one  patient  was  conveyed  to  the   hospital 

during  last  year,  and  a  water-main  and  hydrant 
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were  ordered  to  be  fixed  so  as  to  command  both  buildings 
in  the  event  of  fire.  Numerous  experiments  were  made 
with  a  view  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  disinfecting 
apparatus,  and  Mr.  Ash  by  came  to  the  con- 
DMinfjJct-  elusion  that "  undue  weight  has  been  attached 
meiS?*'^'  *®  ***®  necessity  of  using  steam  at  high  pres- 
sure, and  that  quite  as  good,  and  in  some 
respects  better,  results  may  be  derived  from  the  employ- 
ment of  steam  without  pressure,  or  at  most  occasionally 
assisted  by  an  intermittent  pressure  of  from  two  to  five 
pounds  'to  the  square  inch.**  With  the  exception  of  1888 
there  were  fewer  notifications  of  disease  than  in  any  year 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1881.  The  question  of 
improving  the  waterworks  occupied  much 
Water-  attention  during  the  year.     The  whole  report 

^^^  **  bears  evidence  to  a  steadily-progressing  im- 

provement in  the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  the 
borough,  the  best  proof  of  this  being,  perhaps,  the 
diminishing  mortality  from  phthisis,  and  the 
Phthiais.  non-prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases.  The 
death-rate  for  1889  was  13-6  per  1,000,  or 
3*4  below  the  ten  years'  average. 

South  i  robland  (Population,  3,048). — Although  the 
statistics  for  1889  are  rather  favourable,  the  death-rate, 
16*39,  showing  a  satisfactory  improvement  on  the  average, 
Dr.  Smailes  is  by  no  means  satisfied  to  leave  matters  as 
they  are,  and  points  to  many  existing  defects  as  demand- 
ing immediate  attention.  These  relate  chiefly  to  drainage, 
but  a  very  important  matter  to  which  he  draws  special 
attention  is  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
Crowded  public  graveyard.  Dr.  Smailes  is  of  opinion 
iJJJ^^  that  the  turning   over  of    earth    in    which 

'  bodies  lie  so  closely  together  is  decidedly  pre- 

judicial to  the  public  health.  He  recommends  the  Board 
to  take  this  subject  into  consideration  both  in  the  interests 
of  health  and  conunon  decency,  and  that  the  burial  places 
of  the  dead  may  be  without  reproach. 
^••^JJ®  The  sewage-filtration    works   were    greatly 

r^'    '.  improved  at  considerable  cost    during   the 

Soavening.  jq^^^.  The  scavenging  was  carried  out  at 
the  small  cost  of  £S2, 

SuTPON  GoLDFiELD  (Population,  9,100). — Dr.  Bostock 
Hill  has  been  able  to  report,  year  by  year,  a  constant 
progress  in  sanitary  improvement,  and  1889  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  He  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  never 
was  the  borough  in  a  better  sanitary  state.  There  were  no 
deaths  from  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid 
liow  death-  fever,  measles,  or  diphtheria  during  the  year, 
^  '  and  the  rate  of  mortality  (11-3  per   1,000) 

was  almost  as  low  as  is  compatible  with  the  average 
duration  of  human  life.  That  this  is  no  mere  accident  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  second  year  during 
which  statistics  have  been  almost  equally  favourable.  As 
regards  sanitary  improvement  the  same  steps  have  been 
diligently  taken  as  heretofore.  Sewers  have  been  made 
and  houses  re-drained ;  water  supplies  have  been  care- 
fully tested,  and,  when  necessary  and  possible,  purer 
supplies  substituted,  with  the  result  that  a  further  and 
marked  improvement  in  sanitary  condition  is  again 
reported. 

Teionmouth  (Population,  7,338).— The  increasing 
popularity  of  this  town  as  a  health  resort  leads  Dr.  F.  G. 
H.  Piggott  to  take  his  arguments  for  sanitary  reforms 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  and  thus  the  more  probably 
secure  the  attention  of  his  authority.  As 
^**^  he  justly  remarks,  an  inadequate  water  sup 

wippiy*  pjy  ^q^IjI  geriously  prejudice  the  reputation 

of  the  town,  and  this,  unless  immediate  steps  are  taken 
to  supplement  present  resources,  would  certainly  result 
from  an  increased  population.  A  proper 
^2^J*^  hospital  for  the  reception  of  cases  of  in- 
neeoeo,  fectioua  disease  is  also  a  necessity,  and  one 

which  must  be  faced  without  delay,   as  a  logical  con- 
sequence of  the  adoption  of  the  Notification 
Swer  out-     ^Q^^    ipjj^e  sewer  outfall,  which  is  above  low- 
water  mark,  and  causes  at  times  a  decided 
nuisance,  is  also  a  '3iatter^,^^gi;i^5Jng_9^qu^^1i^tion, 
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and  there   is   need,   if    only  from   economic   | 
Sede^         motives,  for  an  apparatus  for  the  disinfection 

of  bedding  and  clothing.     Dr.  Piggott  makes 
out  a  good  case,  and  the  experience  of  the    past  year   | 
serves  to  strengthen  it.     There  was  a  scarcity  of  water,   ! 
amounting  almost  to  actual  privation  in  parts  of   the   ' 
district   in  the  summer.     An  outbreak  of  small-pox  ex- 
tended to  2  other  cases,  owing  to  insufficient  isolation ; 
while,  through  the  burning  of  infected  bedding,  &c.,  con- 
siderable Bums  had  to  be  paid  to  owners  by  way  of  com- 
pensation.    The  zymotic  death-rate  of  the  year  was  high, 
but  this  is  accounted  for  by  a  very  severe  epidemic  of 
measles,   which  resulted    in    17    deaths.      The  general 
death-rate,  16 -6  per  1,000,  was  just  above  the  decennial 
average. 

TooMORDBN  (Population,  25,680). — ^Mr.  Thorp's  report 
is  mainly  statistical,  but  his  tables  of  comparative  rates 
afford  a  very  good  idea  of  the  progress  made  during  the 
past  12  years.  Fluctuating  from  year  to  year,  the 
death-rate  has  fallen  from  21-7  per  1,000  in  1878  to  17*9 
in  1889,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  for  the 

previous   year.     From    a   sanitary  point  of 

foJerabient  ^*®^  *^®  returns  of  1889  are  remarkable  for 

'  the  absence  of  enteric  fever,  a  circumstance 

without  parallel  in  Mr.  Thorp's  previous  experience  of 

the  district.  Owing  to  an  epidemic  of 
«ch^u'  *  measles  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  it  was 
closing.  found  necessary  to  close  the  schools  in  Shade 

and  Walsden.  There  were  34  deaths  from 
thi3  disease  registered  during  the  year,  80  of  which 
occurred  in  the  early  part   of  the  iirst  quarter.      Mr. 

Thorp  hopes  for  good  results  from  the 
-^tS^!^?   *^^*^P**°°     °'     compulsory    noti6cation,  and 

looks  for  the  co-operation  of  the  authorities 
of  the  day  and  Sunday  schools,  in  excluding  from  school 
attendance  all  scholars  from  infected  houses  until  such 
time  as  they  can  produce  a  medical  certificate  of  freedom 
from  infection. 


SURVEYORS'  AND   SANITARY 
INSPECTORS'  REPORTS. 


AsTOV  Rubal:  Suttok  Ooldfield  Ubban  (Popula- 
lations,  11,442 ;  9,100).— The  best  criterion  of  the  ex- 
cellence  of  Mr.  Deeks's  work  is  to  be  found  in  the 
favourable  death-rates  which  are  the  rule  in  these 
districts;  but  his  statements  of  work  done  testify 
to  a  completeness  in  all  respects  which  must  have 
a  salutary  influence  in  his  districts.  It  is  difficult  to 
particularize  any  one  branch  as  receiving  special  atten- 
tion, but  due  importance  was  given  to  all  matters  of 
drainage,  of  water  supply,  and  of  food,  and  these  neces- 
sarily bulk  most  largely  in  the  returns.  Very  few 
cases  of  overcrowding  are  reported,  and  only  8  houses 
(in  the  rural  district)  were  closed  as  unfit  for  habitation. 

Gbavesend  (Population,  24,000). — A  systematic  in- 
spection of  dwellings,  &c.,  caused  a  large  increase  in  the 
work  carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Lukes  during 
S^J^Ss  ^^^^'  ^*  re«Tilted  in  the  discovery  of  many 
^^"  nuisances,  most  of  which  were  promptly 
abated ;  but  in  8  cases  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort 
to  magisterial  proceedings.  Mr.  Lukes  reports  that,  in 
spite  of  frequent  inspections,  some  of  the  courts  and 
alleys  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  need  to  be  put 
in  proper  repair.  Forty-six  cases  of  infectious  disease 
were  met  with,  chiefly  scarlet  fever  and 
*  typhoid.     A  close  survey  was  kept  of  the 

iew  wells  still  existing  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  but 
in  only  one  instance  was  the  water  condemned  by  the 
analyst.  The  summary  of  nuisances,  ftc,  dealt  with 
comprises  a  total  of  4,970  operations. 

Hbbbford  (Population,  19,000). — There  is  considerable 
activity  in  sanitary  matters  in  this  city,  and  Mr.  James 
Taylor's  report  for  1889  shows  that  the  work  performed 
lias  been  needed.     Some   1,241   inspections   were  made 


during  the  year  by  the  sanitary  inspector,  with  the 
result  that  in  127  instances  defects  of  drainage,  &c.,  were 
discovered,  and  steps  were  taken  to  ensure  the  needed 
alterations  and  improvements.  Defective  trapping  of 
drains,  defective  sink  arrangements,  whereby  sewer  air 
gained  access  to  the  insides  of  the  houses,  Ac,  were 
common  forms  of  nuisance  discovered.  Offensive  water- 
closets,  privies,  cesspools,  and  piggeries  were  abolished 
in  several  instances.  The  protection  of  the  water  sup- 
plies and  the  improvement  of  dwellings  have  also  re- 
ceived attention.  Particular  attention  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  improving  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
private  schools  and  better  class  houses.  In 
StoitaUonin  twenty- two  instances  alterations  in  such 
^  buildings  were  secured.     It  is  satisfactory  to 

find  it  stated  in  Mr.  Taylor's  report  that  **  the  demand 
for  certificates  in  this  class  of  property  and  the  willingness 
to  execute  the  requisite  works  to  obtain  them,  is  steadily 
on  the  increase,  parents  of  children  in  the  one  cas^  and 
prospective  tenants  in  the  other,  frequently  making  this 
a  condition."  There  has  recently  been  a  very  usefi]d  raid 
made  in  Hereford  under  the  Adulteration 
tion^**^  Acts,  and  the  fact  that  six  oat  of  twelve 
samples  of  milk  submitted  for  analysis  proved 
to  be  adulterated  is  a  sufficient  justification  for  the 
action  taken  in  this  matter  for  the  protection  both  of  the 
public  and  of  the  honest  tradesmen  of  the  city. 

Lkek  (Population,  13,778).— Mr.   R.  Farrow  usually 
evolves  something  of  interest  out  of  a  year's  experiences, 
and  in  1889  the  novelty  is  to  be  found  m  the 
Benefits  of     results  of  his  inquiries  as  to  space  and  venti- 
BPftoe'  "'"     ^***°'*  ™  house  dwellings  in  their  relation  to 
^^'  public  health.     lie  shows  that  in  Leek  the 

mean  age  of  people  who  live  in  two-roomed  houses  if 
84*9  years,  whilst  that  of  people  living  in  houses  con- 
taining upwards  of  3  rooms  is  45*3  years.  One-third  of 
a  person's  life  is  passed  in  the  bed-room,  and  if  these 
rooms  are  overcrowded,  their  occupants  breathe  im- 
pure air,  disease  in  some  form  is  induced,  and  the 
weakest  perish.  A  brief  table  embodies  this  fact, 
it  being  shown  that  in  houses  with  one  bed-room 
the  death-rate  during  1889  was  87*43  per  1,000;  in 
houses  with  two  bed-rooms,  18*87  per  1,000 ;  falling  to 
13*8  and  11*6  in  houses  with  3  and  4  or  more  bed-rooms. 
The  routine  work  of  the  year  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
mirably performed,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
nuisances  were  abated.  At  the  close  of  the  year  only 
6  notices  of  nuisances  remained  on  the  books  as  not 
complied  with. 

Ubadino  ^Population,  60,654). — Mr.  Roberton's  re- 
port shows  tLat  he  has  taken  cognizance  of  almost  every 
kind  of  sanitary  defect,  and  represents  a  satisfactory 
year's  work.  A  good  sanitary  condition  is  maintained 
by  a  system  of  constant  inspection,  and  the  nuisances 
recorded  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a  minor  character, 
and  readily  abated.  Only  1  patient  was  removed  to  the 
scarlet-fever  hospital.  One  of  the  first  cases 
Horseflesh,  under  the  Act  of  1889  for  regulating  the  Sale 
of  Horseflesh  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Roberton, 
he  having  seized  10  cwts.  of  flesh,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  magistrate's  order.  Proceedings  were  sub- 
sequently instituted. 

Stboud  Rubal  (Population,  28,341).— iVb.  1  Distrid, 
— Mr.  Albert  Bailey's  summary  of  work  is  fairly  satis- 
factory ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  call  for  special  comment. 
He  directs  attention  to  the  bad  state  of  the  main  drains 
at  Painswick,  and  reports  the  remedying  of  numerous 
drainage  defects  throughout  his  district.  No,  2  District.^ 
Mr.  .John  Hall  makes  special  mention  of  having  discovered 
sewage,  from  a  closet- vault,  flowing  on  the  surface  of  a  floor 
where  meat  was  being  slaughtered.  More  effective  pro- 
vision was  made.  He  also  reports  that  the  means  to  dis- 
charge effluent  water  from  the  sewage  tank  at  Minchin- 
hamptonhave  been  improved,  and  also  the  means  of  water 
supply  from  the  spring  at  Avening.  Disinfectants  havs 
been  supplied  in  cases  of  infectious  disease  and  visits  of 
inspection  were  made.  Altogether  107  nuisances  were 
abated.  uiuiLiz.t;u  uv  ^w_j«^_/'v^pL  i.v^ 
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Stbocd  Ueban  (Popnintion,  9,680).— Mr.  W.  0. 
Kirby  reports  that  his  visits  of  inspection  through- 
out the  district  resulted  in  the  abatement  of  110 
nuisances ;  legal  proceedings  had  to  be  taken  in  9  in- 
stances. An  improved  water  supply  was  given  to  35 
houses,  and  16  closets  were  repaired  or  reconstructed. 
Four  cases  of  scarlatina  came  under  notice. 

ToDMOBDEK  (Population,  25,580). — The  amount  of 
routine  work  accomplished  by  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn 
during  1889  would  appear  to  have  left  him  little  time  for 
exceptional  operations.  Only  4  houses  were  inspected,  8 
houses  were  cleansed,  and  4  disinfected  after  the  visita- 
tion of  zymotic  disease.  Some  improvements  were 
e£Fected  in  the  matter  of  drainage.  Eighteen  new  closets 
were  built  for  old  houses,  some  of  them  being  to  replace 
others  in  unsuitable  places.  A  large  number  of  swine 
were  found  to  be  improperly  kept  in  cow-sheds ;  in  one 
instance  legal  proceedings  had  to  be  instituted.  The 
total  number  of  nuisances  abated  was  127. 

Torquay  (Population,  25,000).— Mr.  C.  MacMahon's 
report  shows  a  considerable  advance  in  all  branches  of 
sanitary  work,  the  number  of  cases  dealt  with  being  over 
25  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  average  for  the  previous 
11  years.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  house  inspections, 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  91  villas  and  lodging- 
houses  were  carefully  gone  through,  and,  where 
necessary,  remodelled.  Most  of  them  were 
^^^^J'^*^  prior  to  re-letting  or  selling,  or  at  a  doctor's 
request,  and  subject  to  a  certificate  being 
granted,  which  was  done  in  about  50  instances.  Some 
serious  defects  were  met  with  in  the  underground  and 
back  premises  of  milk-shops  and  dairies.  In  one  case 
the  dairy  adjoined  the  wash-house,  in  which  were  2  bell- 
traps  connected  directly  with  an  unventilated 
SSSSi*  drain;  in  another  case  there  were  2  indoor 

sinks,  2  very  foul  closets,  the  water  supply 
from  the  w.c  tank,  and  no  trap  or  ventilation  from  the 
main  sewer.  A  third  case  disclosed  the  fact  that  pigs 
were  kept  in  the  cowshed,  which  is  distinctly  against 
the  regulations.  Mr.  MacMahon  also  surveyed  85  new 
buildings  before  occupation,  and  the  major  part  of  the 
number  were  satisfactory  after  the  first  examination. 
A  few,  however,  were  far  from  right  in  construction  and 
dryness.  A  case  of  the  latter  occurred  in  which  the 
walls  were  streaming,  the  plaster  soft,  and  the  place  in- 
complete, yet  the  builder  found  a  tenant,  and  the  latter 
was  in  occupation  at  the  time  of  the  inspector's  visit. 
Legal  action  having  been  threatened,  the  tenant  soon 
left,  and  the  house  is  still  unfit  and  unpassed.  A  short 
abstract  of  the  work  done  during  the  past  12  years 
shows  that  a  total  of  2,923  houses,  or  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  number  in  the  district,  have  been  inspected 
and  put  into  good  sanitary  condition. 

Walsall  (Population,  68,857). — Messrs.  Stephens 
and  Harries  present  as  usual  a  very  thorough  report  of 
the  work  done  in  the  past  year.  Every  branch  has 
received  unremitting  attention,  no  efiPort  being  spared  to 
.  .  keep  the  town  in  the  best  possible  sanitary 
oSw3u"*^  condition.  A  house-to-house  inspection  in 
ungfl  '  some  of  the  lower  class  districts  resulted  in 
the  closing  of  63  dwellings  as  unfit  for 
habitation,  and  the  repair  of  81  others.  There  wore  19 
eases  of  overcrowding  which  had  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  dose  supervision  kept  over 
trade  premises  has  had  a  most  satisfactory 
result  in  ensuring  their  lime-washing  and  cleansing  at 
least  twice  a  year,'  and  the  abolition  of  all  serious 
structural  defects.  One  milk-shop  was  closed  in  con- 
sequence of  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  house, 
and  a  milch  cow  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  being 
diseased.  Infectious  diseases  were  not  seriously  preva- 
lent, but  the  work  in  connection  therewith  was  well 
performed,  cases  being  vigilantly  searched  out,  and  a 
free  use  made  of  disinfectants.  The  per- 
centage of  adulteration  in  Walsall  appears 
to  be  small,  3  only  out  of  125  samples  col- 
lected being  reported  of  doubtful  quality.  In  collecting 
the  samples  of  food,    &c..   the    inspectors    tested    the 


Trade 
premises. 


Adultera* 
tion. 


tradesmen   in   various   ways,  frequently    making    their 
purchases  through  strangers. 

WiGAN  (Population,  60,000).— Mr.  J.  R.  Leggatt's 
first  annual  report  is  a  record  of  useful  and  painstaking 
endeavour  to  suppress  recurring  nuisances,  and  to  main- 
tain a  proper  sanitary  condition  throughout  the  borough. 
The  large  number  of  184  notices  served  related  to  the 

keeping  of  swine,  poxdtry,  pigeons,  &c. ,  in  too 
Nuisanoes.     close  proximity  to  dwellings.     This  class  of 

nuisance  has  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  time« 
several  visits  having  to  be  paid  in  each  case  to  urge  the 
abatement,  and  Mr.  Leggatt  had  to  adopt  a  more  strin- 
gent method  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  summoned  the 
ofiFending  parties.  Having  withstood  great  opposition, 
he  now  finds  his  notices  much  better  respected.  For 
every  nuisance  found  two  visits  have  to  be  made,  and 
taking  the  notices  served,  viz.  772,  together  with  the 
many  visits  paid  where  swine  and  poultry  are  kept,  no 
fewer  than  1,600  visits  were  made  between  March  1889 

and  March  1890.  A  daily  inspection  was 
Market.         made  of  the  market,  but  only  12  seizures  of 

bad  meat  or  fish  had  to  be  made.  Unfor- 
tunately Mr.  Leggatt's  efforts  to  bring  down  punishment 
on  the  heads  of  the  offenders  were  in  some  instances 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  informality  of  his  appointment 
(vide  Sanitabt  Rboobd  for  July  15, 1889;  page  11). 


ILLUSTRATED  SANITARY  PATENTS. 


8,880.  (1889.)  iMFBoysMENTS  Rblatiko  to  Showbr 
Baths.  Hein&ich  Schaffstaldt,  of  24,  Bahnhofstrasse, 
Giessen,  Gerinany.     [6d.] 

This  invention  relates  to  shower  baths  in  which  the 
water  is  heated  to  the  desired  temperature  by  means  of  a 
steam  jet,  and  comprises  the  improvements  hereinafter 
described. 

The  steam  inlet  pipe  is  connected  through  a  oock  with 
a  pipe  or  pipes  leading  to  the  base  of  the  apparatus  where 
it  is  in  connection  with  a  pipe  attached  to  the  base  by 
means  of  a  stufiKng-box  to  allow  the  steam-pipes  to  ex- 
pand or  contract  under  different  temperatures.  The 
water  inlet  pipe  opens  into  the  lower  end  of  a  pipe  sur- 
rounding the   steam-pipes,  and    of  a  sufficiently  large 


diameter  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  between  and  aronnd 
them.  A  cook  connects  the  outer  pipe  with  the  pipe 
carrying  the  rose.  This  latter  pipe  is  fitted  with  a 
thermometer  to  show  the  temperature  of  the  water  and 
with  a  oock  to  let  out  the  water  which  remains  in  the 
said  pipe,  and  to  supply  the  bath  itself  with  cold  or  warm 
water. 

When  the  water-oock  is  opened  ftnd  the  steam-cock 
shut  cold  water  will  be  supplied,   but  if  the  steam- 
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cock  be  opened  the  steam  will  pass  throngh  the  steam 
pipes  downwards  into  the  air,  and  will  heat  the  water 
flowing  upwards  round  the  steam  pipes. 

If  it  is  desired  to  nse  the  condensed  water  from  the 
steam  instead  of  conducting  the  steam  into  the  open  air, 
it  may  be  made  to  enter  a  condenser,  with  which  the 
water  supply  pipe  must  be  brought  in  communication  in 
that  case. 

By  the  use  of  this  apparatus  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
person  being  scalded,  as  sometimes  happens  with  other 
apparatus  if  the  steam  should  be  turned  on  too  soon,  as 
in  the  present  case  the  steam  would  be  conducted  away  ; 
further,  the  condensed  water,  which  always  has  an  un- 
pleasant odour,  does  not  mix  with  the  water  supplying  the 
bath,  and  the  temperature  can  be  regulated  instantly  to 
the  desired  pitch. 

The  figure  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  ap- 
paratus. 

Claim. — The  apparatus  and  the  various  parts  thereof 
as  particularly  described  and  illustrated  in  the  above- 
quoted  specification. 

9,108.  (1889.)  Impbovembkts  IN  Abranoembnts  OB 
Appabatvs  fob  Ybntilatino   Ships,   Hallb,   Rooms, 

OB    OTHEB     IkTEBIOBB,     AND     BATHS,     SiNKS,     AND     THB 

LIKE.  David  Pbentice  Mbnzies,  106,  Elliot  Street, 
Glasgow.     [8d.] 

In  carrying  out  this  invention,  a  ventilating  shaft  is 
provided,  which  may  be  fitted  through  the  ceiling  or 
roof,  or  through  the  wall,  or  in  any  other  convenient 
situation  in  the  hall,  room,  or  interior.  On  top,  or  at  the 
outer  end  of  this  shaft,  is  mounted  a  ventilator,  preferably 
that  described  in  a  prior  specification  of  the  present  in- 
ventor (No.  4,444  of  1885).  In  the  ventilatori  as  therein 
described,  the  air  ascending,  or  being  drawn  up  the  shaft, 
is  allowed  to  escape  through  two  passages  made  in  the 
ventilator  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Under  the 
present  invention  is  fitted  in  the  centre  or  at  other  part 
of  these  cross  passages  wind  deflector  plates,  which  pre- 


vent the  wind  blowing  down  the  shaft  and  causing  down- 
draught.  To  cause  a  strong  up-draught  a  steam-jet 
arrangement  can  be  fitted  in  or  in  connection  with  the 
ventilating  shaft.  This  arrangement  consists  of  a  coil- 
pipe,  or.  a  small  boiler,  which  has  a  steam-jet  nozzle 
fitted  on,  or  in  connection  with  it.  Water  to  be  con- 
vorted  into  steam  within  the  coil  or  boiler  is  supplied 
from  a  small  tank,  which  is  preferably  supplied  with 
water  from  the  main.  A  ball-cock,  or  float  valve  is 
fitted  in  the  cistern  for  automatically  regulating  the 
IV  ater  supply  when  supplied  from  the  main. 


The  coil,  or  boiler,  is  heated  by  gas  burners,  prefer- 
ably bunsen  burners,  at  its  under  side.  The  burners  are 
by  preference  ignited  by  an  electric  spark,  caused  by 
passing  an  electric  current  through  wires  having  ter- 
minals just  above  the  top  of  the  burners.  The  coil  or 
boiler  may  also  be  heated  by  a  spirit  or  other  lamp. 
Means  are  provided  for  carrying  off  any  steam  which 
may  be  generated  within  the  tank.  The  steam  generated 
in  the  boiler  or  coil  issues  out  of  the  nozzle  within  the 
ventilating  shaft  in  a  jet,  which  causes  a  vacuum  in  the 
shaft,  and  so  creates  an  up-draught  for  drawing  off 
vitiated  or  foul  air  from  the  interior  to  be  ventilated. 

The  same  principle  is  applied  for  ventilating  bathr, 
sinks,  and  the  like,  and  in  the  case  of  baths  the  hot 
water  from  the  coil  or  boiler  may  be  supplied  to  the 
bath. 

To  pi  event  down-draught  at  any  time,  a  valve-box,  or 
air-trap,  is  fitted  at  the  under  end  of  the  shaft,  having 
flap  traps,  which  are  normally  open,  but  close  upon  the 
slightest  down-draught. 

In  some  cases  the  steam  coil  or  boiler  arrangement  is 
dispensed  with,  and  the  gas  jets,  or  lamp,  are  used  in 
connection  with  the  shaft  for  creating  an  up-draught. 

Claim. — The  apparatus  as  fully  described ;  illustrated 
in  the  above-quoted  specification. 

9,305.  (1889.)  Improvbmkntb  in  Wateb-Closbt 
Basins  and  Tbaps  and  thb  like.  Edwabd  Jouks, 
Armitage  Pottery,  Rujjeley,  Stafford.     [6d.] 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  combined 
or  boxed-up  or  enclosed  water-closet  basin  and  trap  in  two 
parts,  capable  of  being  detached  from  each  other  so  that 
either  part  may  be  replaced  without  sacrificing  the  other. 
This  arrangement  of  water-closet  also  facilitates  its  re- 
moval from  place  to  place,  and  is  generally  an  improve- 
ment on  the  basin  and  trap  now  in  ordinary  use,  which 
are  formed  in  ene  piece. 


The  figrure  shows  a  section  of  the  apparatus  when  the 
two  parts  are  placed  together. 

On  the  underside  of  the  basin  A  flanges,  lugs,  or  other 
suitable  projections  are  formed  B,  and  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  trap  C  suitable  flanges,  sockets,  or  other  projec- 
tions are  formed  D,  these  latter  corresponding  with  those 
on  the  upper  part  or  basin,  and  so  as  to  engage  there- 
with. 

The  two  parts  are  joined  by  means  of  rubber  cement 
screws,  bolts,  or  in  any  desirable  manner,  so  that  the  two 
pieces  of  earthenware  may  be  connected  or  disconnected 
at  will  without  disturbing  the  lower  or  trap  portion  unless 
the  sume  be  damaged  or  requires  removal  from  any  cause 
whatever. 

Claim, — The  construction  of  water-closet  apparatus  in 
two  parts  as  described. 

18,236.  (1889.)  Impbovements  in  Ventilating 
Hats,  Caps,  and  othbb  Coybbings  fob  thb  Head. 
Geobgb  Robinson  and  Samubl  Edwabds,  134,  Deans- 
gate,  Manchester.     [6d.] 

In  carrying  out  this  invention,  the  leather  of  the  hat  is 
perforated  at  given  intervals,  and  other  perforations  are 
formed  through  the  body  of  the  hat  to  correspond  with 
those  in  the  leather. 

On  the  outside  of  the  hat  these  perforations  are  covered 
by  the  usual  outside  band'ii^^xibbo&rW^i^  is  woven  of  s 
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more  open  texture  than  heretofore,  in  order  to  permit 
the  currents  of  air  to  paas  freely  through. 

Between  the  leather  of  the  hat  and  the  hod;^  is  inserted 
a  strip  of  wire  gauze,  woven  eane,  or  other  suitahle  mate- 
rial, which  is  turned  up  slightly  at  the  top  edge,  and  thus 
not  only  supports  the  leather  away  from  the  hat  body,  but 
at  the  same  time  has  a  cushioning  efiFect  in  rendering  the 
hat  more  comfortable  to  the  wearer. 

In  this  manner  the  interior  of  the  hat  is  effectually 
ventilated.  The  improvements  are  equally  applicable  to 
caps  and  other  coverings  for  the  head. 

Ciaim, — The  combination  of  the  parts  for  the  purposes 
described. 

3,270.  (1890.)  Am  Imfbovembnt  in  Waterproof 
Oarmemts.  Lazarus  Mistovbki,  59,  Miller  Street, 
Manchester. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  afford  a  means  for 
ventilating  the  back  and  shoulders  of  close-fitting  water- 
proof garments  for  ladies  without  the  use  of  a  loose  deep 
cape. 

This  invention  is  applicable  to  various  shapes  of  water- 
proof garments  such  as  those  known  as  the  *'  Princess," 
the  **  Russian,"  and  others  made  with  wings. 

The  figure  shows  the  upper  portion  of  the  back  view  of 
a  *'  Princess  *'made  according  to  this  invention. 


Two  or  more  narrow  capes  (a)  are  employed  fitting 
close  around  the  shoulders,  and  attached  to  the  garment 
hy  their  upper  edges  only. 

Underneath  these  narrow  capes  a  series  of  ventilating 
openings  (6)  either  with  or  without  metal  eyelets  are 
made  through  the  back  piece  of  the  garment,  behind 
which  is  a  lining  of  porous  or  open  woven  material  as 
represented  by  the  dotted  line  (c). 

Claim. — In  ladies'  waterproof  garments  the  combination 
of  narrow  capes,  and  ventilating  openings  beneath  them 
as  described. 


Thx  Trained  Nurte  gives  the  following  hints  for  the 
application  of  that  useful  domestic  rem^y,  a  mustard 
plaster.  Never  place  a  cold  mustard  plaster  upon  a 
patient.  The  shock  is  like  a  sudden  plunge  into  cold 
water.  Before  you  commence  to  mix  the  paste  be  sure 
you  have  all  the  necessary  material  at  hand.  First,  put  a 
large  plate  where  it  can  get  warm,  not  hot.  Then  stir 
tho  mustard  and  flour  thoroughly  together  before  you  add 
the  water,  which  should  be  tepid  ;  stir  in  enough  water 
to  make  a  paste  about  the  consistency  of  French  mustard. 
Place  your  cloth  (an  old  handkerchief  is  best^  on  the 
warm  plate,  spreading  the  paste  in  the  middue  of  it, 
leaving  a  margin  wide  enough  to  lap  well  over  on  all 
sides.  Do  not  remove  paste  from  the  plate  until  ready  to 
apply.  Place  a  folded  cloth  between  paste  and  patient's 
clothing?. 


LIST  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS 

RELATING   TO   SANITATION. 

From    Mat  3  tq  Mai    27f    1890. 

[This  Lint  is  specially  compiled  for  the  Sanitary  Record 
by  Messrs.  Rayner  (f  CasseU,  Patent  Agents^  37, 
Chancery  Lane,  Uolborn^  from  whom  all  further 
information  relating  to  Patents  may  he  had  on  appli- 
cation^ gratuitously. '\ 

Xaj  8.— No  6,844.  OcTAVXTS  Qbat,  4,  Moorftelds,  Fore  Street, 
London.    Improvements  in  drain  or  sewer  traps. 

May  6.— No.  7,019.  Chables  Achillb  Sebbb,  4,  South  Street, 
Finsbury,  London.    An  improved  manufacture  of  soap. 

No.  7,033.  Aif  DBBW  RosEWATBB,  ja,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
Automatic  flushing  tanks. 

]Ifl^7.— No.  7,075.  Bbbtbam  Hunt  and  William  1CacDoh> 
KSLLM  CKET,  87,  St.  Vlncent  Street,  Glasgow.  ImproTements 
in  filtering  apparatus. 

No.  7,117.  Hbmrt  Scott,  33,  Chancellor's  Boad,  Hammer- 
smiUi,  London.    Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 


May  8.— No.  7,155.  Walteb  Stock,  ^04,  Colmore  Bow, 
Birmingham.    Improvements  in  syphon  cistems. 

No.  7,184.  Chables  Hawthobbb  Edwabds,  6,  Lord  Street, 
Liverpool.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  retorts, 
drain  pipes,  ana  other  earthenware  or  clay  ware. 

May  10.— No.  7,318.  John  Prrr  Batlt,  18,  Fulham  Place, 
Paddington.  Improved  diaiuage  and  sewerage  system.  (William 
HaUock,  United  States.) 

No.  7,330.  James  Bloom  EvEanr,  ^4,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London.    Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  stays  or  oorsetif. 

May  12.— No.  7,361.  Edoab  Mabtib,  Hamper  Mills,  near 
Watford,  Herts.    Improvements  in  liltering  machinery. 

May  13.— No.  7,418.  Geo.  Stvbbs,  14,  Denmark  Bead, 
Bidgway,  Wimbledon,  Surrey.    A  sifting  ashpan. 

No.  7,419.  William  Walkinoton,  69,  Skinner  Lane,  Leeds. 
An  improved  city  and  town  refuse  destructor. 

No.  7,414.  Albbbt  Clauds  Bowbbmab,  P.  0.,  Box  1,071, 
.C^iinada.    ' 


Ottawa,  ( 


Improvements  in  sower  traps. 


Maj  14.— No.  7,500.  Lbopold  Hbssb,  ai,  Cockspur  Street, 
London.  Improvements  in  destructors  for  town  and  otber 
refuse. 

Ma^  16.— No.  7,673.  Ebhabd  Ludwio  Hatbb,  Norfolk  House, 
Norfolk  Street,  London.  Improvements  in  or  connected  with 
the  treatment  of  sewage. 

May  18.— No.  7,751. 
Street,  Edinburgh.    Washing  machines. 


Thomas   Fbatbb,  60,   Lady  Lawson 


Maar  20.— No.  7,857.  Edwabd  jBBHiires  and  Thos.  Btbnb,  6, 
Lord  Street,  LiverpooL    Improvements  in  washing  machines. 

May  23.— No.  8,039,  Hbbbt  Chbistophbb  QLivsMAOir.  Im- 
provements in  washing  machines. 

No.  8,077.  Gbo.  Ai.t.eb,  70,  Chancery  Lane.  Improved  com- 
position of  soap. 

May  27.— No.  8,339.  Walteb  Scott  Wbst,  77,  Chancery  Lane, 
London.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  apparatus  for  handling 
and  treating  sewage. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED.- 1889. 
17,546.  Bedmatne.    Ash  Hcreen.    6d. 
11,064.  Cousins  (Olsen).    Drain  pipes,  Ac.    4d. 
10,337.  Dbelet.    Syphon-flushing  cisterns,    xid. 
16,369.  OuCHABDSOx.    Disinfecting,  Jto.    8d. 

9,8aa.  Gilbs.    Sluice  valves.    8d. 
13,336.  Bobimsob  and  Edwabds.    Ventilating  hats,  Ac.    6d. 

8,938.  Macxat  (Baxter  and  another).    Filter  presses,    dd. 

9,375.  BiDTBL.    Washing  machines.    8d. 
1800. 

ifJ94-  WiLDiBG.    Water-closet  basins.    8d. 

3,361.  Lake  (Jewell).    Filtering  water.    8d. 

'  The  above  Specifications  may  be  had  from  Messrs. 
Rayner  &  Gassell,  Patent  Agents,  37,  Chancery  Lane,  at 
tho  prices  quoted. 


Ms.  J.  Knapton  Thohpbon,  C.E.,  has  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  Corporation  of  Leeds  to  fit  two  boilers  and 
the  pabUo  refuse  destructors  with  his  smoke  consuming 
apparatus,  the  general  application  of  which  wiU,  it  is 
claimed,  solve  the  smoke  problem  hh  towns.      ^  1  p 
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REVIEWS. 


Hixtory  and  Pathology  of  Vaccination.  By  Edgar  M. 
Crookshank,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Patho- 
logy and  Bacteriology  in,  and  Fellow  of,  King's  College, 
London,  &c.  Two  vols.,  with  twenty -three  coloured 
plates.  H.  K.  Lewis. 
Of  these  two  large  and  handsome  volames  the  first, 
entitled  **  A  Critical  Inquiry,"  contains  the  author's  part 
of  the  work,  and  consists  mainly  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
early  history  of  vaccination,  with  the  life  and  letters  of 
Jenner,  and  subsequent  investigations  by  dififerent  experi- 
menters on  vaccine  lymph  of  various  kinds.  In  this 
respect,  the  work  is  a  cyclopaedia  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  vaccination,  copious  citations  being  given  at 
every  stage.  Of  pathology,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word,  there  is  very  little,  the  relations  of  cow-pox  to 
other  diseases  being  summed  up  rather  dogmatically  in  a 
few  words  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  author  writes 
with  a  strong  bias  against  vaccination,  and  speaks  of  the 
"  futility  of  the  practice.  '*  The  second  volume  is  entitled 
**  Selected  Essays,"  being  made  up  of  the  original  pam- 
phlets and  papers  of  Jenner,  Pearson,  Ceely,  Badcock, 
&c.,  including  the  author's  account  of  the  Wiltshire  out- 
break of  cow-pox  in  1887.  And  here  w6  are  all  under  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Professor  Crookshank  for  collecting 
and  publishing  in  one  volume  so  many  classic  essays  which 
have  never  before  been  available  without  great  trouble. 
One  paper  in  particular — Jenner *s  rejected  communication 
to  the  Royal  Society,  a  year  or  two  before  he  published 
his  Inquiry — is  now  published  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
brought  to  light  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  by  the  author,  who  informs  us  that  it  had  been 
looked  upon  as  the  MS.  of  the  published  Inquiry.  This 
new  paper  the  author  has  embodied  in  the  first  volume.  A 
beautiful  reproduction  of  an  engraving  of  Benjamin  Jesty 
fbrms  the  frontispiece  of  the  work;  Jenner  is,  in  face, 
dethroned,  and  Mr.  Jesty  takes  his  place.  This  is 
ominous. 

The  first  three  chapters  deal  with  the  history  of  small- 
pox inoculations  as  practised  in  the  East,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  practice  into  Europe,  with  the  modd  of 
operation.  India  seems  to  have  been  the  starting-point 
of  the  practice,  which  was  carried  on  also  by  the  peasan- 
try of  various  countries  in  Europe  (Italy,  Pembrokeshire ) 
before  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  wrote  about  it  from 
Constantinople,  and  succeeded  in  making  it  fashionable, 
after  whicl\  it  became  universal.  Sutton's  method  of 
imparting  a  very  mild  variety  of  small-pox,  at  first  a 
precious  secret,  consisted  in  using  lymph  in  a  <*  crude, 
watery  condition,"  or  as  we  should  say  now,  before  the 
vesicles  had  become  pustules.  Dimsdale  carried  this 
method  to  Russia,  and  the  author  would  not  object  to  its 
use  even  now,  in  the  case  of  attendants  on  small-pox 
patients.  Chapter  iv.  deals  with  Uaygarth's  system  (1784) 
for  the  prevention  of  small-pox,  viz.  by  notification  and 
isolation,  with  public  small-pox  inoculations  every  two 
years  or  so.  In  chapter  v.  we  have  **The  Traditions  of 
the  Dairy-maid,"  and  Benjamin  Jesty's  vaccinations  of 
himself  and  family  in  1774,  twenty-two  years  before 
Jenner's  first  successful  vaccination.  Chapter  vL  brings 
us  to  Jenner  at  last,  with  his  life  and  letters.  We  are 
told  that  in  1796  or  1797  Jenner  sent  a  MS.  to  the  Royal 
Society,  but  it  was  declined  ;  "  he  received  a  friendly 
admonition  in  reply,  that  as  he  had  gained  some  reputa- 
tion by  his  former  papers  to  the  Royal  Society,  it  was 
advisable  not  to  present  this  one,  which  would  injure  his 
established  credit."  The  author  elsewhere  says  that  they 
were  justified  in  this  rejection.  Jenner  had  discovered 
nothing,  we  are  told,  and  he  had  made  only  one  experi- 
ment. The  eighth  chapter  gives  us  this  rejected  inquiry, 
with  running  comments  by  the  author,  who  then  gives  an 
account  of  the  published  inquiry  (1798),  and  compares  it 
with  the  previous  paper.  The  author  shows  much  animus 
against  Jenner,  though  more  measured  in  his  terms  than 
Dr.  Creighton,  and  writes  thus  :  "All  that  the  Inquiry 
contained  was  known  to  dairy-maids  and  farmers,  with  the 


exception  of  the  doctrine  of  spurious  cow-pox,  and  certain 
speculative  comments.  All  that  was  added  experi- 
mentally, to  what  had  been  previously  practised,  was  the 
inoculation  of  horse-pox  from  arm  to  arm,  in  imitation  of 
cow-pox."  Then  follow  eulogistic  remarks  on  Jenner 
by  Baron,  printed  derisively  in  Egyptian  type,  and  tho^e 
of  Simon  in  1857,  also  in  Egyptian  type.  The  author 
can  hardly  be  serious  in  calling  his  work  a  **  critical 
inquiry."  Chapters  ix.-xiv.  deal  with  various  preaunced 
sources  of  "vaccine  lymph,"  viz.  human  small-pox, 
cattle-plague,  sheep  small-pox,  goat-pox,  cow-pox,  and 
**  grease,"  each  having  a  chapter  to  itself,  as  if  equallj 
important  with  the  rest.  This  arrangement  bears  rather 
an  ad  captandum  appearance;  but  these  chapters  are 
really  the  most  important  part  of  the  work.  It  is  the 
author's  aim  to  show  that  all  sorts  of  diseases  of  all  sorts 
of  animals  have  been  regarded  as  sources  of  **  vaccine 
lymph  "  by  various  experimenters,  hence  goat-pox  has  its 
chapter  to  itself,  of  two  pages.  An  immense  amount  of 
information  is  brought  forward  on  these  subjects  ;  the 
experiments  of  Sonderland,  Ceely,  Badcock,  Chauvean. 
Voit,  and  others  on  variolation  of  the  cow  being  described 
in  detail,  with  copious  extracts  from  their  works.  Bnd- 
cock's  lymph,  raised  hy  small-pox  inoculations  into  cows, 
and  with  which  20,000  persons  at  least  were  vaccinated, 
the  author  declares  to  be  variolous  lymph,  and  that 
those  persons  "  have  not  been  cow-poxed,  but  they  bare 
been  variolated."  This  is  said,  because  other  experimen- 
ters met  with  disastrous  results,  and  because  Chauvean 
believed  in  the  autonomy  of  small-pox.  As  to  cattle- 
plague,  it  is  aigued  that  Baron  mistook  it  for  natural  cow- 
pox,  and  hence  the  modem  doctrine  of  cow-small-pox,  i.e. 
that  cow-pox  is  small-pox  in  the  cow.  The  close  affinity  of 
cattle-plague  with  human  small-pox  is  shown  by  citing 
Murchison,  and  the  bad  results  which  ensued  in  India  on 
attempting  to  utilize  cattle-plague  are  given  in  detail, 
with  Sea  ton's  interpretation,  which  is  severely  handled. 
Regarding  sheep-pox,  Professor  Crookshank  says,  *< ...  not 
only  was  vaccination  employed  to  protect  sheep  from 
sheep-pox,  but  *  vaccine  lymph  *  was  raised  from  sheep- 
pox  to  protect  human  beings  from  small-pox,"  and  Sacco^i 
experiments  are  then  given.  Marson  is  also  said  to  have 
« succeeded  in  raising  on  the  human  subject  a  vesicle 
with  the  physical  characters  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  and 
thus  confirmed  Sacco's  vaccinations.'*  This  chapter 
would  have  been  more  complete  if  Koch's  statement  on 
this  subject  had  been  added.  '*  I  have  myself  made  many 
attempts  to  vaccinate  sheep,"  says  Koch,  "but  never 
succeeded ;  conversely  I  was  never  able  to  transfer  sheep- 
pox  virus  to  man.  I  Inoculated  myself  with  it,  and  when 
convinced  of  its  freedom  from  danger,  I  inoculated 
children,  and  other  surgeons  did  the  same  at  my  request : 
not  one  of  us  ever  raised  a  pock."  Koch  added  that  in 
the  small-pox  great  epidemic  of  1871-73  no  cases  of  sheep- 
pox  were  met  with,  and  vice  versd ;  hence  *•  sheep-pox  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  small-pox."  Ceely's  papers  on 
natural  cow-pox  are  given  in  full,  with  coloured  illustra- 
tions, declared  to  be  somewhat  fanciful.  Next  to  Ceely's 
cases  of  natural  small-pox  in  milkers,  come  the  author's 
Wiltshire  cases  of  1887. 

After  abundant  citations  on  "grease,"  the  author 
writes :  "  Jenner's  theory  of  the  origin  of  cow-pox  has 
been  discouraged,  and  completely  replaced  by  the  theory 
of  cow-small-pox,  advocated  so  strongly  by  Baron,  and 
supported  by  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  Ceely's  and 
Badcock's  variolation  experiments ;  and  thus  the  cow-pox 
and  the  **  grease  "  of  the  farmers  were  no  longer  of  interest, 
while  the  hypothetical  cow-small-pox,  which  could  never 
be  discovered,  has  been  credited  with  having  become 
extinct  since  the  days  of  Jenner.  An  account  of  horse- 
pox  by  French  veterinarians  is  then  given  for  the  benefit 
of  English  veterinarians,  with  striking  illustrations. 
Equination,  we  are  told,  is  still  in  favour  in  France. 
M.  Layet,  of  the  Animal  Vaccine  Station,  Bordeaux,  told 
the  author  that  on  two  occasions  he  had  renewed  his  stock 
from  equine  sources.  Chapter  xv,  gives  an  account  of 
the  introduction  of  vaccination  into  other  countries.  The 
scientists   of  Europe  and    America    were    deceived  bf 
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Jenner's  term  *<  yariolsB  vaccuus,"  and  thooght  the  dis- 
ease was  commonly  known  in  England  as  oow-small-poz. 
The  last  chapter  is  on  the  progress  of  vaccination  in 
England.  It  was  this  abuse  of  terms  just  mentioned 
which  made  vaccination  popular  at  first — so  the  author 
argues — and  which  has  maintained  its  popularity  ever 
since.  Truly,  there  is  much  in  a  name.  Five  pages  are 
taken  up  with  the  clinical  report  of  a  boy  who  had  small- 
pox fifteen  years  after  vaccination.  Why  this  long 
account  is  inserted  is  not  stated ;  the  author  might  also 
have  said  that  second  and  third  attacks  of  small-pox 
itself  have  occurred.  All  the  outbreaks  of  natural  cow- 
pox  during  the  present  century  in  Europe  are  enumeratedi 
and  they  have  apparently  been  very  numerous.  Cow-pox, 
insists  Professor  Grookshank,  is  specifically  distinct  from 
small-pox.  Amongst  the  distinctions  we  are  told  that 
**  cow-pox  begins  as  a  local  affection,  and  is  followed  by 
constitutional  symptoms.  Small-pox  is  an  acute  disease, 
characterized  by  sudden  and  severe  fever,  which  is 
followed,  after  forty -eight  hours,  by  a  generalized  erup- 
tion.*' These  questions  of  analogy  and  homology  are 
hardly  to  be  settled  in  so  summary  a  fashion.  The  author 
follows  Dr.  C.  Greighton  in  saying  that  the  real  analogy  of 
cow-pox  is  with  syphilis ;  but  thinks  the  latter  makes  too 
sweeping  an  assertion  in  saying  that  all  cases  of  vaccinal 
syphilis  are  truly  vaccinal — simply  reversions  to  the 
original  type  of  the  disease  in  the  cow.  Illustrations  of 
Ricord's  cases  of  inoculated  syphilis  are  inserted  to  show 
its  close  resemblance  with  inoculated  cow-pox. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  told  that  the  profession  has  been 
misled  by  Jenner,  Baron,  the  Reports  of  the  National 
Vaccine  Establishment,  and  by  a  want  of  knowledge,  &g. 
Cow-pox  does  not  exercise  any  specific  protective  power 
against  small-pox.  **The  Jennerian  method  has  for 
nearly  a  century  struggled  for  existence  with  the  support 
of  the  cow-pox  theory  and  the  numerous  and  ingenious 
explanations  of  failures,  Ac."  The  author  would  substi- 
tute Haygarth's  system  of  notification  and  isolation,  and 
stamp  out  small-pox  as  we  stamp  out  cattle-plague. 
Unfortunately  we  are  not  cattle,  and  the  necessary  isolation 
would  be  impracticable  in  epidemics  of  small-pox.  If  we 
could  be  promptly  pole-axed  there  would  be  some  reason 
in  this  suggestions. 

The  first  volxmie  ends,  in  fact,  with  the  formal  proposal 
to  abandon  vaccination.  This  is  not  the  place  to  defend 
that  practice ;  but  surely  it  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  the 
Jennerian  method  as  struggling  for  existence,  especially 
when  we  look  at  other  countries,  as  well  as  our  own. 
Again,  the  author  calls  vaccination  a  futile  practice ;  but, 
curious  to  say,  no  evidence  at  all  has  been  adduced  in 
his  work  to  justify  the  term.  We  have  the  iniquity  of 
Jenner  in  calling  cow-pox  **  variolse  vaccinas  "—fons  et 
origo  malt — and  we  have  the  various  attempts  to  utilize 
fresh  sources  of  lymph,  sometimes  with  good,  sometimes 
with  disastrous  results — as  in  India — in  which  latter  case 
of  course  the  lymph  has  been  abandoned.  Professor 
Crookshank  says  that  we  do  not  know  what  lymph  we 
are  using,  and  therefore  we  must  abandon  vaccination. 
The  futility  of  vaccination,  or  its  protective  power,  is  not 
examined  into  in  the  least  with  regard  to  its  effect  on 
small-pox  mortality.  Neither  statistics  nor  personal  expe- 
rience is  given  on  the  subject.  Kooh,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, lays  great  stress  on  the  latter  kind  of  evidence. 

Nevertheless  the  work  contains  a  very  large  amount  of 
information,  and  though  a  good  deal  of  it  is  of  antiquarian 
interest  chiefly,  these  volumes  will  no  doubt  be  studied  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  long  struggle  of  Jenner,  and 
the  efi'orts  of  succeeding  experimentors.  After  all,  we  do 
not  vaccinate  ourselves  because  Jenner  used  bis  abomin- 
able term,  but  because  it  protects  us  against  small-pox 
That  is  the  sole  reason.  The  work  is  beautifully  printed 
in  large  type ;  the  illustrations  are  rather  highly  coloured. 


TweHtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 

of  Massachusetts.     1889. 
It  was  natural  that  Massachusetts,  as  one  of  the  oldest 
settled  States  in  the  Union,  shoold   assume  a  forward 


position  in  the  march  of  sanitary  progress.  The  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  year  ending 
September  1888,  very  clearly  indicates  the  high  degree 
of  administrative  efficiency  in  sanitary  matters  which  has 
been  attained  in  this  State.  The  relatively  advanced 
position  occupied  by  Massachusetts  is  emphasised  by 
the  fact  that  the  Board  is  no  longer  content  with  an 
administration  of  the  sanitary  affairs  of  the  State  based 
upon  the  results  of  European  experience,  as  is  neces- 
sarily the  case  in  the  younger  States,  in  which  the  Health 
Department  is  often  rather  scurvily  endowed,  but  is  able 
to  devote  a  portion  of  its  energies  to  original  research — 
as  witness  a  couple  of  papers  on  tbe  mode  of  entrance  of 
trichime  into  swine,  and  the  distribution  of  micro- 
organisms in  the  air  of  hospitals. 

Seventeen  outbreaks  of  smalUpox  were  recorded  within 
the  borders  of  the  State  during  the  year,  involving  82 
persons,  and  attended  by  5  deaths.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  the  disease  arose  in  connection  with  the 
oper&tions  of  paper-mills.  In  accordance  with  an 
arrangement  come  to  at  a  conference  held  at  Toronto  in 
1886,  notification  is  made  to  all  the  other  States,  and  to 
certain  districts  in  Canada,  on  the  occurrence  of  any 
outbreak  of  small-pox  within  the  domain  of  any  of  the 
parties  to  the  arrangement.  A  complete  series  of  vital 
statistics  is  given  in  the  Report  for  the  year  1887,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  population  of  the  State  was 
estimated  for  the  year  at  2,210,888 ;  the  birth-rate  was 
as  low  as  264  per  1,000  of  the  population ;  the  illegiti- 
macy-rate was  21*8  per  1,000  births,  being  thus  much 
lower  than  in  England.  The  marriage-rate  was  19*4,  a 
higher  rate  than  in  any  year  since  1878;  the  average 
age  at  marriage  was,  for  men,  29  years,  for  women,  25^. 
The  death-rate  was  20*3  per  1,000  of  the  population; 
the  mfantile  mortality-rate  160  per  1,000  births.  The 
inspection  of  food  and  drugs  is  carried  out  in  Massachn- 
settes  with  a  degree  of  efficiency  and  thoroughness  un- 
known in  the  majority  of  the  States;  4  analysts  and 
8  inspectors  are  employed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
in  addition  to  those  employed  by  local  authorities. 
4,904  samples  of  food  were  examined  by  the  Board's 
analysts  during  the  year,  of  which  30*9  per  cent,  were 
found  to  be  adulterated  or  below  par ;  in  the  case  of  milk 
the  percentage  of  adulteration  was  as  high  as  39*6. 
Maple  syrup  and  sugar  were  found  to  be  rather  exten- 
sively adulterated  with  glucose.  The  use  of  <' Oleo- 
margarine** in  the  States,  as  with  us,  has  considerably 
increased  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  special  legis- 
lation upon  the  subject ;  while  the  proportion  of  samples 
of  butter  found  to  be  adulterated  has  fallen  considerably. 
More  than  half  the  samples  of  honey  taken  were  found  to 
have  been  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  glucose.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  uncompromising  fashion  of  dealing  with 
food  adulteration  which  characterises  American  Boards  of 
Health,  the  names  of  the  brands  which  were  found  to  be 
adulterated,  and  of  their  manufacturers,  are  in  every  case 
published  in  the  report  of  the  Board.  In  six  cases  the  wrap- 
pers of  confectionary  packages  were  found  to  contain  con- 
siderable quantity  of  arsenic.  Two  samples  of  cream  of 
tartar  were  found  to  consist  wholly  of  acid  phosphate  of 
lime  and  com  starch.  A  preparation  extensively  ad- 
vertised as  <*  a  non-intoxicating  stimulant,  possessing  all 
the  invigorating  and  sustaining  properties  of  alcohol, 
without  its  deleterious  effects  ...  a  cure  for  drunken- 
ness, for  it  removes  that  craving  for  drink  that  men  find 
so  difficult  to  resist,"  was  found  to  contain  28*2  per  cent, 
by  volume  of  alcohoL  Professor  Mark,  on  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Board,  has  undertaken  a  course  of  experi- 
ments in  order  to  determine  the  methods  by  which 
trichinosis  is  usually  spread  amongst  swine.  He  found 
that  amongst  hogs  reared  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and 
fed  mainly  on  the  offal  of  the  city,  no  less  than  12*86  per 
cent,  were  trichinous.  With  so  large  a  prevalence  of 
trichinosis  as  this  implies,  we  learn  with  some  relief  that 
in  the  20  years  of  the  Board's  existence,  not  more  than 
23  cases  of  human  trichinosis  in  the  State  have  been 
reported,  of  which  only  1  proved  fatal.  Professor 
Marks  believes  that  th!0i^fec^io>a  i»Pt^^og  is  caused 
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by  the  oonsumption  of  uncooked  triohinous  meat  con- 
tained in  the  city  ofifal ;  hogs  raised  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  were  found  to  be  not  nearly  so  frequently  in- 
fected. The  Board  was  required  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature to  make  an  inyestigation  into  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  use  of  opium  is  increasing  within  its 
domain.  After  painstaking  inquiry  the  Board  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  "the  use  of  opium  is  not 
increasing  in  Massachusetts."  Probably  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  report  is  the  section  which  giyes 
the  results  of  some  investigations  into  "  The  Number 
and  Distribution  of  Micro-ozganisms  in  the  Air  of  the 
Boston  CitT  Hospital,  with  some  Carbonic  Acid  Deter- 
minations,'^ by  Mr.  Q.  R.  Tucker.  Mr.  Tucker  has 
devised  a  modification  of  Frankland's  apparatus  for  the 
collection  of  the  micro-oi^anisms  in  measured  quantities 
of  aspirated  air.  He  found,  as  was  to  be  anticipated, 
that  the  prime  factor  in  determining  the  number  of  micro- 
organisms in  any  given  quantity  of  air  was  the  degree  ef 
commotion,  vibration,  or  stirring  up  of  the  dust|  in 
progress  at  any  given  time ;  although,  curiously  enough, 
this  appeared  to  have  little  e£fect  in  determining  the 
number  of  moulds  at  any  time  present  in  the  air.  Con- 
trary to  his  expectations  the  investigator  found  that  the 
air  of  the  infectious  wards  (scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria) 
showed  a  freedom  from  nucro-organisms  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  hospital ;  this  he  attributes  to  the 
more  modem  construction  and  more  efficient  ventilation 
of  these  wards.  As  respects  the  administrative  sections 
of  the  hospital,  he  found  that  the  air  of  the  officers 
rooms  yielded  an  average  of  2  bacteria  in  every  10  litres 
of  air ;  of  the  nurses  rooms,  9*4 ;  of  the  domestics  bed- 
rooms, 20*8 ;  of  the  laundry  women's  (the  lowest  class 
of  domestics)  bedrooms,  36*7.  Mr.  Tucker  is,  therefore, 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  number  of  bacteria  present  in 
the  air  of  any  apartment  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
personal  cleanliness  of  its  occupants.  The  report  is 
freely  illustrated  by  plans  and  diagrams,  and  is  alto- 
gether well  worthy  of  the  reputation  which  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Health  has  already  won  for  itself. 


NOTES    ON    BOOKS. 


Ground  Water  and  Shallow  Wells  in  relation  to  Public 
Health.  By  W.  B.  Feathbbstonb,  M.B.Lond.  Bir- 
mingham: C.  Stocker.  1889.  Pp.  76. 
A  CAPITAL  collection  of  facts  and  figures  drawn  from 
English,  American,  Oerman,  and  otiier  sources,  with 
references  to  the  originals,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
service  to  the  student,  writer,  and  medical  officer  of 
health.  The  compiler,  however,  assumes  too  readily 
the  relation  of  magnesianlimestone  and  goitre.  Considering 
that  this  disease  cannot  always  be  so  accounted  for,  and 
that  the  use  of  a  highly  magnesian  water  at  Sunderland 
has  been  followed  by  none  of  the  results  at  first  not 
unreasonably  apprehended. 


Ambulance  Leaflets,  Crosby  Lockwood  A  Son. 
TuBSE  leaflets,  four  in  number,  contain  admirable  infor- 
mation most  clearly  and  concisely  given,  on  the  following 
subjects : — ^No.  1.  Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  epidemic  or  contagious  diseases.  No.  2.  Diag- 
nostic table  of  the  principal  fevers.  No.  8.  Characters  of 
good  meat.  Na  4.  Diagnostic  table  of  the  chief  forms 
of  insensibility. 

Leaflet  No.  1  is  especially  valuable,  and  will  be  found 
most  suitable  for  distribution  in  poor  or  even  well-to-do 
neighbourhoods  where  any  outbreak  of  infectious  disease 
has  occurred ;  the  rules  are  complete  and  easy  to  under- 
stand. Leaflet  No.  2  is  not  of  so  much  practical  value, 
as  the  knowledge  contained  therein  belongs  rather  to  the 
medical  profession  than  to  the  general  public.  Leaflet 
No.  8  may  bo  studied  with  advantage  by  both  house- 
keepers and  cooks.    Leaflet  No.  4  forms  a  useful  aid  to 


ambulance  students,  and  a  subject  not  easy  to  grasp  is 
simplified  by  being  set  forth  in  a  tabular  form. 

The  leaflets  are  cheap  and  the  matter  quite  reliable, 
they  therefore  form  a  welcome  addition  to  sanitary  know- 
ledge. Such  subjects  as  house  drainage,  clothing,  Ac., 
might  with  advantage  be  similarly  treated. 


Supplementary  Report  upon  the  Fish  Supplyof  the  Metro- 
polis as  representing  thai  of  the  United  Kingdom,  being 
further  practical,  legal,  administrative,  economicai, 
industrial,  financial,  and  scientific  reforms  J  or  im- 
proving, ckveloping,  distributing  and  cheapening  the  f%sk 
Supply,  especiailyfor  the  poor  and  comparatively  poor. 
This  report,  bearing  date  April  7,  and  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  London  County  Council,  is  full  of  interest 
and  information.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  at 
present  an  enormous  waste  of  fish  and  products  made  or 
derivable  from  fish,  and  that  this  waste  is  avoidable. 
The  problem  Mr.  Lawrence-Hamilton  in  this  and  his 
previous  report  has  set  himself  to  solve  is,  how  this 
waste  may  be  prevented.  He  has  inquired  carefully  into 
the  conventional  customs  and  causes  which  increase  the 
cost  of  fish  to  the  consumer  and  inflict  a  cruel  loss  upon 
the  fish  catcher.  Owing  t^  neglect  in  not  working  up 
unmarketable  fish,  as  is  done  in  America,  it  is  estimated 
that  upwards  of  £2,156,900  a  year  is  wasted  in  the 
United  Elingdom.  Much  heavier  losses  are  entailed  in 
various  ways ;  for  example,  by  the  ignorance  of  those 
engaged  in  the  trade,  by  importing  foreign  fish  instead  of 
developing  our  own  fisheries  to  the  full,  avoidable  fish 
spoiling,  inadequate  facilities  for  distributing  fish,  kc. 
Mr.  Lawrence-Hamilton  strongly  urges  upon  Parliament 
to  grant  a  special  commission  on  fish,  suggests  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  minister  of  fisheries,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  free  technical  schools  for  fisher  folk.  As  regards 
the  treatment  of  fish  as  soon  as  caught,  he  recommends 
its  being  immediately  bled,  gutted,  cleaned,  and  washed 
inside  and  out  with  excess  of  fresh  flowing  sea-water. 
After  this  it  should  be  subjected  to  dry-air  refrigeration, 
so  as  to  convert  it  into  an  imperishable  product.  The 
questions  discussed  in  the  report  are  of  national  import- 
ance, and  we  trust  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


LAW    REPORTS. 


HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE,  QUEEN'S  BENCH 

DIVISION— May  13. 
{Before  Lobd  Colbridob  and  Mb.  JorsnoB  Mathbw.) 

THE  LAMBETH  WATEBWOBK8  GOKPAKT   V.   BIGHARDSOIT. 

This  case  raised  a  question  under  the  Act  of  1887,  50 
and  51  Vict.,  c.  21,  to  limit  the  power  of  water  com- 
panies  to  cut  off  the  tenants'  water  supply  in  cases  where 
the  rates  are  paid  by  the  landlord.  By  section  4  this  is 
enacted,  and  it  is  provided  that  the  money  due  shall  be  a 
"charge  on  such  dwelling  house,"  and  <* without  pre- 
judice to  such  charge  the  amount  may  be  recovered  from 
the  owner  or  the  occupier  for  the  time  being,  as  water 
rates  might  before  be  recovered.*'  In  the  present  case  a 
house  in  East  Street,  Lambeth,  was  under  a  long  lease  to 
a  party  who  sublet  to  one  Smith,  who  himself  underlet, 
and  was  not  occupier,  but  received  the  rent.  He  had 
taken  under  the  old  Waterworks  Act  of  1867,  section  72, 
which  enacted  that  <*  the  owners  of  all  dwelling  houses 
occupied  as  separate  tenements  of  an  annual  value  not 
exceeding  £10  shall  be  liable  to  payment  of  the  rates 
instead  of  the  occupiers  thereof,  and  the  powers  and  pro- 
visions therein  contained  for  the  recovery  of  the  rates 
from  the  occupiers  shall  apply  to  such  owners,  and  the 
person  receiving  the  rent  of  such  house  from  the  occupier 
thereof  shall  be  deemed  the  owner  of  such  house  or  tene- 
ment.*' In  August  last  Richardson  purchased  the  su- 
gerior  lease  subject  to  the  under  lease  to  Smith,  who, 
owever,  was  ejected.    When  he  left  three  years'  arrears 
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of  water  rates  'were  due,  for  which  the  company  now 
sued  Richardson  under  the  above  enactments,  and  the 
county  court  judge  gave  judgment  for  the  company. 
Richvdson  appealed  from  the  judgment. 

Mr.  Broon^old  appeared  on  his  part,  and  contended 
that  the  defendant  was  not  liable.  [Mr.  Justice  Mathew. 
— The  arrears,  which,  I  presume,  had  been  demanded 
from  Smith,  are  made  *<  a  charge  upon  the  premises,**  and 
your  client  purchased  the  house  subject  to  that  charge.] 
It  is  a  charge  only  on  the  interest  of  Smith.  [Mr. 
Justice  Mathew. — The  enactment  is  clear  in  its  terms :  it 
is  '*  a  charge  on  the  premises.**]  It  surely  could  not 
have  been  intended  in  such  a  case  to  make  the  arrears  a 
charge  on  the  interest  of  the  purchaser,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  arrears  ?  [Mr.  Justice  Mathew. — He 
should  have  inquired.]  Next  there  is  no  right  of  action 
a^inst  Kichardson,  but  only  the  *'  occupier  for  the  time 
being.'*  [Mr.  Justice  Mathew. — The  words  are  *'  the 
owner  or  occupier  for  the  time  being.**] 

Mr.  H.  Avory  was  for  the  company,  but  was  not  called 
on. 

The  Court  held  that  the  county  court  judge  was  right 
in  his  judgment,  and  that  it  must  be  upheld. 

Appeal  dismissed. 

May  U. 

BOOTH,  APPBLLAMT— PEBRBTT,  HS8POXDBKT. 

This  case,  begun  yesterday,  raised  a  question  as  to 
whether  a  Salvation  Army  '*refage**  is  a  common 
lodging-house  within  the  Common  Lodging-houses  Act 
of  1851,  required  to  be  registered  and  approved  by 
the  inspector  appointed  by  the  local  authority.  Mr. 
Booth  had  opened  a  refuge  at  272,  Whitechapel  Road, 
which  had  not  been  inspected  or  registered  under  the 
Act,  and  an  information  was  laid  against  him  under 
the  Act,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  common  lodging- 
house.  The  magistrate  held  that  it  was  so  and  con- 
▼icted;  but  stated  a  case  to  raise  the  question,  on 
which  Mr.  Booth  appealed.  It  was  proved  and  not 
contested  that  Mr.  Booth,  in  and  from  October  1889, 
opened  and  kept  open  the  house  for  the  reception  of 
male  lodgers  to  sleep  in  one  common  room  for  one  or 
more  nights,  and  to  be  supplied  with  food  in  it  and 
another  common  room  at  an  inclusive  charge  of  4d.  per 
night  for  bed,  supper,  and  breakfast.  There  was  ac- 
commodation for  100  men,  and  as  many  as  69  were  on 
one  night  found  sleeping  in  the  room.  Notice  to  register 
the  house  under  the  Act  was  given  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Police,  and  in  spite  of  such  notice  and  after  the  ex- 
piration of  a  month  Mr.  Booth  continued  to  receive 
male  lodgers  in  the  house  (in  the  manner  already  stated), 
the  house  not  having  been  registered  or  approved.  It 
was  not  disputed  by  him  that  if  the  house  was  a  common 
lodging-house  witMn  the  Act  the  couTiction  was  right. 
The  lodgers  so  sleeping  in  separate  beds  on  the  floor  in 
one  common  room  were  strangers  to  each  other,  and  were 
of  the  class  of  poor  persons  who  frequent  the  registered 
common  lodging-houses.  A  notice  was  posted  that  4d.  a 
night  was  charged  for  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast,  and 
frequently  a  notice  that  the  house  was  full.  The  sum  of 
4d.  was  paid  for  such  accommodation  by  such  as  had  4d. 
to  pay,  or  a  smaller  sum  if  they  had  less,  while  free  tickets 
were  given  to  persons  with  no  means,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  person  in  charge,  such  free  tickets  being  paid 
for  by  charitable  friends  of  the  institution.  The  person 
in  charge  also  exercised  his  discretion  in  refusing  to 
admit  persons  who  were,  in  his  opinion,  able  to  pay  more 
than  4d.  for  their  night*B  acconmiodation.  The  rooms 
were  opened  for  lodgers  at  5  o'clock  each  evening.  Sup- 
per was  given  at  7,  and  a  Salvation  meeting  held  at  8. 
Up  to  11  o*clock  the  lodgers  were  admitted  and  given 
supper.  It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Booth  that 
this  was  not  a  common  lodging-house  within  the  Act,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  house  was  kept  partly  for  charity 
and  not  as  a  coounon  inn.  which  is  common  to  the  sexes ; 
and  that  the  owner  elected  to  refuse  whom  he  chose,  and 
that  it  was  partly  maintained  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions, and  not  for  the  purpose  of  profit  or  gain ;  and  that 


the  question  whether  the  facts  constituted  a  common 
lodging-house  within  the  Act  was  a  question  of  law.  The 
magistrate  found  that  this  was  a  lodging-house  estab- 
lished and  maintained,  not  for  any  pecuniary  purpose  of 
gain,  but  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poorest  class  of 
persons  only,  partly  with  a  charitable,  and  partly  with  a 
religious  object;  and  he  found  that  it  was  a  common 
lodging-house,  as  the  appellant  received  therein  such 
poor  persons  for  short  periods  upon  the  terms  of  in- 
habiting one  common  room,  although  strangers  to  eacu 
other ;  and  he  found  that  it  was  a  common  lodging-bouse 
within  the  Act  upon  the  facts  proved  before  him  as 
above  set  forth,  and  having  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  and  the  Public  Health  Acts,  and  to  the  need  of 
sanitary  protection  of  the  successive  relays  of  such  poor 
persons  so  lodged  by  the  appellant  and,  through  them,  vf 
the  public  at  large,  and  he  therefore  convicted  the  appel- 
lant, but  submitted  to  the  Court  whether  he  was  right  in 
holding  that  the  house  was  a  conmion  lodging-house. 

Mr.  Willis,  Q.C.  (with  Mr.  Colam),  appeared  for  the 
appellant,  Mr.  Booth,  to  contend  that  the  magistrate  was 
wrong,  and  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  a  "  common  lodging- 
house.**  This,  said  Mr.  Willis,  is  a  question  whether  a 
Salvation  Army  refuge  is  a  common  lodging-house — that 
(s,  whether  it  requires  to  be  inspected  by  the  proper 
officer  and  approved  by  the  local  authorities,  subject  to 
any  alterations  which  they  may  require.  There  is  no 
objection  to  the  entrance  of  the  police  at  reasonable 
times ;  but  the  contention  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Booth  is 
that  these  are  not  **  conmion  lodging-houses  **  within  the 
Act,  nor  subject  to  control  and  inspection  as  such.  The 
learned  counsel  for  the  appellant,  continuing  his  argu- 
ment to-day,  said  the  inmates  were  admitted  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  manager,  and  some  without  payment  of  the 
usual  chai^ge,  or  at  a  less  rate.  The  institution  was  not 
carried  on  for  any  profit,  but  its  object  was  partly  charit- 
able, and  partly  religious,  the  object  being  to  meet  special 
emergencies  and  pressing  distress ;  and  while  there  was 
no  objection  to  the  entrance  of  the  police  for  police'  pur- 
poses, it  would  be  seriously  fettered  if  the  regulations  of 
common  lodging-houses  were  to  be  applied  and  enforced 
to  such  institutions  as  this. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Wright,  instructed  by  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury,  argued  in  support  of  the  conviction,  contend- 
ing that  this  was  a  case  of  a  common  lodging-house.  It 
was  said  to  be  a  question  of  fact ;  and  it  was  found  by 
the  magistrate  that  this  was  a  common  lodging-house. 
The  phrase  appeared  to  distinguish  between  a  lodging- 
house  where  all  were  admitted,  and  private  lodging- 
houses.  Upon  sanitary  grounds  it  did  not  matter 
whether  the  object  was  profitable  or  charitable. 

The  Court,  however,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
conviction  was  wrong. 

Lord  Coleridge,  in  giving  judgment,  said,  as  the  Act 
contained  no  definition  of  "  common  lodging-houses,*'  it 
was  necessary  to  see  what  are  **  common  lodging-houses.*' 
It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  all  lodging-houses,  but  only 
«  common  lodging-houses.**  It  should  seem,  looking  at 
the  scope  and  intention  of  the  Acts,  that  such  an  institu- 
tion as  this — a  charitable  institution,  not  carried  on  for 
purposes  of  profit  or  gain,  not  open  to  all  comers,  but 
only  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  managers  may 
direct — is  not  within  these  Acts  of  Parliament,  which 
contain  extremely  stringent  regulations,  highly  proper 
for  the  purposes  of  the  institutions,  which  appear  to  be 
intended  where  all  persons  are  received  for  purposes  of 
gain.  Such  lodging-houses  being  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  profit,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  tiiat  the  keepers,  so 
that  they  do  not  violate  any  law,  will  endeavour  to  make 
as  much  money  as  possible,  and  that,  therefore,  injury  or 
danger  to  the  public  may  result  from  the  houses  being 
over-orowded  or  kept  without  regard  to  sanitary  con- 
ditions; and  therefore  Parliament  established  certain 
regulations,  highly  proper  for  such  houses,  which  appear 
to  have  been  intended  by  the  Act.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, say  that  this  institution  came  within  the  Act, 
or  within  the  notion  anyone  would  entertain  of  a 
<t  common  lodging-house.*tjiuAccogrding  to  common  under- 
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already  held,  in  the  case  of  a  female  lodgmg-hoase,  that 
it  did  not  come  vrithin  the  Act,  and  there  had  heen  no 
attempt  to  reverse  that  decision.  It  was  for  those  who 
desired  to  bring  such  institutions  as  these  within  the  Act 
to  show  that  they  came  within  it.  But  such  an  institu- 
tion as  this  certainly  did  not  come  within  his  idea  of  a 
"  common  lodging-house."  On  the  whole,  therefore,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Act  was  not  intended 
to  apply  to  such  instil utions  as  this,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  conviction  was  wrong,  and  must  be  set  aside. 

Mr.  Justice  Mathew  said  he  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  did  not  think  that  a  person  of  average  intelligence 
would  understand  this  to  be  a  **  common  lodging-house." 

Appeal  allowed,  with  costs. 


POLICE    COURT    CASES. 


FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT  (1876). 
Fbauds  in  thb  Tinned  Meat  Tradk. 

At  the  Dale  Street  Police  Court,  Liverpool,  before  Mr. 
Raffles,  JuLn  H.  Holmes,  50,  Heyworth  Street,  and 
Michael  Jackson,  1,  2,  and  8,  St.  James  Street,  were 
summoned  under  the  6th  section  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  for  having  sold  tinned  mutton  not  of  the 
nature,  substance,  and  quality  of  the  article  demanded. 
Mr.  Moss  (of  the  town  clerk's  department),  who  con- 
ducted the  prosecution,  said  that  cases  similar  to  these 
had  not  previously  been  taken  before  his  worship.  In- 
spector Baker  had  visited  the  defendants*  shops  and 
asked  for  a  tin  of  mutton  at  each,  for  which  he  had  paid 
lO^d.  Samples  of  the  contents  were  sent  to  Dr.  Camp- 
bell Brown,  and  he  had  certified  that  <'  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  said  samples  consisted  of  cooked  beef  with  a 
little  mutton  fat  melted  in  the  tin."  The  tins  of  mutton 
were  sold  at  lOJd.  to  Is.  2^d.,  whilst  the  tinned  beef  was 
sold  at  7d.  to  9jd.  per  tin. 

Inspector  Baker  detailed  the  circumstances  of  the 
purchases,  and  in  answer  to  the  bench  he  said  that  the 
tins  did  not  come  from  New  Zealand,  but  Chicago. 

Mr.  Smith,  for  the  defendants,  pleaded  that  they  were 
totally  unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  meat  in  the  tins, 
nnd  also  ad  led  that  it  might  have  been  a  case  of  mistake 
in  the  labelling,  as  frequently  tins  of  lobster  were  labelled 
salmon. 

Mr.  Moss  stated  that  the  prosecutions  had  been  taken 
owing  to  discussions  in  papers  circulating  in  the  grocery 
trade  as  to  tinned  beef  being  sold  for  mutton. 

The  bench  inflicted  a  flue  of  5s.  and  costs  in  each  case. 

[A  correspondent  of  the  Liverpool  Courier  pomts  out 
that  no  mention  was  made  of  the  brand  under  which  the 
alleged  roast  mutton  was  sold,  and  he  thinks  that  as 
there  appear  to  be  a  number  of  canning  firms  in  Chicago 
who  de.Ml  in  this  article,  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  all 
except  the  particular  firm  which  canned  the  mutton  in 
question  that  the  name  of  that  firm  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings.  In  justice  not  only  to  the 
dealers  in  this  article,  but  to  consumers,  he  observes,  it 
would  be  well  if  the  prosecution  had  stated,  or  that  the 
public  health  officer  would  state,  the  pirticular  brand 
which  was  purchased,  and  upon  which  the  proceedings 
were  founded. — ^Ed.] 

Tinned  Delicacies. 

Mr.  A.  Grist,  sanitary  inspector  of  St,  Saviour's, 
Sonthwark,  applied  for  an  order  condemning  a  quantity 
of  tinned  salmon  and  sardines.  He  said  that  he  saw  a 
man  in  the  New  Cut,  Blackfriars  Road,  selling  tins  of 
salmon  and  sardines  at  3d.  each.  He  purchased  one,  and 
upon  opening  it  found  it  to  be  putrid.  He  at  once  seized 
the  deftodant's  barrow,  and  found  it  contained  367  tins 
of  salmon  and  72  of  sardines.  Mr.  Fen  wick  having  ex- 
amined the  fish  made  the  necessary  order  condemning 
them. 


nam,  appeared  m  answer  to  two  summonses  issued  by 
Benjamin  Bolt,  inspector  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
for  Aston,  chax^g  him  with  selling  two  samples  of  milk 
adulterated   with   25   per  cent,  of  added   water.      Bolt 

S roved  the  purchase  of  the  milk  and  the  adulteration,  and 
[r.  Bnller,  for  the  defence,  put  in  a  warranty,  given  by 
the  farmer  from  whom  the  milk  was  bought,  certifying 
that  the  identical  milk  was  pure.  In  oonsequenoe  of  a 
conversation  which  defendant  had  with  Bolt  on  a  certain 
morning,  he  took  a  sample  of  milk  from  one  of  his  men 
before  he  left  the  dairy  in  the  morning,  and  subsequently 
another  sample  was  taken  while  the  man  was  on  his 
*<  round.  **  The  first  sample,  on  analysis,  bore  out  the 
warranty,  and  was  found  to  be  pure;  but  the  second 
sample  was  discovered  to  have  been  adulterated  with 
several  per  cent,  of  added  water.  Mr.  Buller  called  the 
farmer  who  despat-ched  the  milk,  and  who  swore  positively 
that  it  was  pure,  and  also  defendant's  son,  who  received 
it  on  its  arrival  at  the  railway  station. 

A  fine  of  40s.  and  costs  in  each  of  the  two  cases  was 
imposed,  in  all  £5  13s. 

Ajdultbbated  CorFEB. 

G.  Holbrook,  of  Tothill  Street,  Westminster,  was  sum- 
moned by  the  local  board  for  selling  coffee  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  id.  a  pound  adulterated  with  25  per  cent,  of  chicory. 
The  defendant  told  the  magistrate  that  it  was  so  common 
now  to  sell  a  mixture  that  he  assumed  that  anyone  want- 
ing pure  coffee  would  specifically  mention  it.  Mr.  Shell 
said  he  would  correct  that  erroneous  idea  by  fining  him 
iOs.  and  I2s.  6d.  costs. 

William  Harvey,  of  Tufton  Street,  was  fined  201.  and 
I2s.  fid.  costs  for  a  similar  offence,  the  percentage  of 
chicory  being  65  per  cent.  The  *< coffee**  was  only 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  pound. 

Whiskt  and  Watbr. 

Edward  McLeod  Vickers,  of  Victoria  Road,  Pimlico, 
trading  as  the  City  and  Suburban  Wine  Company,  at 
Holbein  House,  Pimlico  Road,  was  summoned  by  Fredk. 
T.  Poulson,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  Chelsea  Vestry, 
under  the  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  for  selling 
as  whisky  a  mixture  of  spirit  and  water,  which  was 
found,  on  analysis,  to  be  70  under  prool  John  Foote,  an 
assistant-inspector  in  the  vestry's  service,  proved  that  he 
asked  for  a  bottie  of  Scotch  whisky  at  defendants  shop, 
and  was  told  that  there  were  different  prices.  He  pur- 
chased an  ordinary-sized  bottle  of  the  cheapest  kind  for 
Is.  8d.  Nothing  was  said  aboat  quality.  The  analyst's 
certificate  in  respect  of  this  sample  was  that  there  was 
45  per  cent,  of  added  water  to  spirit  reckoned  at  25  per 
cent,  under  proof  originally.  Mr.  Poulson  stated  that  this 
was  not  a  wine  and  spirit  shop  picked  out  invidiously  for 
prosecution.  Half  a  dozen  samples  of  spirits  from  public- 
houses  were  taken  the  same  day,  and  all  were  of  the 
required  standard  of  strength  and  free  from  adulteration. 
Mr.  Rymer  urged  that  his  client  was  a  young  man  who 
had  recently  started  in  business,  and,  unfortunately  for 
him,  he  was  unaware  of  the  necessity  of  putting  a  proper 
label  on  diluted  spirits.  It  was  preposterous  to  expect 
unwatered  whisky  at  the  price.  Defendant  had  been  fined 
a  large  sum  at  Lambeth  Court  for  another  offence  about 
the  same  time,  and  therefore  he  hoped  that  only  a  small 
penalty  would  now  be  imposed.  Mr.  Shell:  I  will  fine 
him  the  full  amount  of  £20.  A  person  who  would  not 
go  to  a  public-house  would  send  to  a  shop  of  this  sort, 
and  think  he  was  buying  the  proper  article  in  a  bottle  at 
a  cheap  rate.  The  customer  does  not  get  half  what  he 
pays  for.  Mr.  Rymer,  for  the  defence,  said  that  defen- 
dant could  sell  this  article  if  he  labelled  it  with  the 
strength.  Mr.  Shell :  Yes.  That  would  make  all  the 
difference  between  fraud  and  honesty.  I  shall  impose  the 
full  penalty  of  j£20  and  I2s.  fid.  costs,  and  in  default  of 
distress  one  month's  imprisonment. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT,  1875. 
Wat«b  Supply. 
At  West  Ham,  Mr.  J.  Robey,  of  194,  Bow  Road,  Bow, 
the  owner  of  the  houses  Nos.  10,  12,  14,  and  16,  Hill 
Street,  Gostom  House,  was  summoned  at  the  instance  of 
Xiewis  Angell,  surveyor  of  West  Ham,  for  nejflecting  to 
comply  with  a  notice  requiring  him  to  provide  proper 
apparatus  and  fittings  for  affording  suflScient  water  supply 
to  the  houses  named.  Mr.  £.  Morten  prosecuted  for  the 
West  Ham  Corporation.  Evidence  was  called  detailing 
the  facts  and  the  action  taken  by  the  corporation,  and  the 
defendant's  agent  pleaded  that  the  papers  sent  had  been 
mislaid  and  the  subject  forgotten.  Mr.  Baggallay  said  it 
was  a  serious  offence,  and  in  respect  to  the  four  houses  he 
imposed  a  fine  of  £5  with  £4  9s.  oosts. 

Raids  on  Rookebibs. 

William  Henry  Nightingale  was  summoned  by  the 
Coventry  urban  sanitary  authority  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1875  to  answer  two  charges  in  respect  to 
property  owned  by  him  in  Pahner  Lane  and  Cook  Street. 
The  Town  Clerk,  who  appeared  for  the  prosecution, 
stated  that  the  defendant  was  the  owner  of  a  great  deal 
of  small-house  property  in  and  out  of  the  city,  and  fre- 
quent complaints  had  been  preferred  against  him.  He 
hoped  that  the  Bench,  instead  of  inflicting  a  fine  of  a  few 
shillings,  would  award  an  exemplary  penalty. 

Frederic  Booker,  inspector,  stated  that  6,  Palmer  Lane, 
and  houses  2  and  8,  court  2,  Palmer  Lane,  were  in  a  most 
filthy  and  unwholesome  condition,  and  that  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  was  endangered  thereby.  An  order  had 
been  served  on  the  defendant  on  January  24  to  put  these 
houses  into  proper  condition.  No  notice  had  been  taken 
of  it,  and,  when  the  present  summons  was  taken  out, 
they  were  still  as  bad  as  ever.  The  ceilings  of  the  lower 
rooms  were  bare  to  the  floor  of  the  upper  ones.  They 
were  quite  black,  and  the  whole  place  was  in  a  disgrace- 
ful state.  Since  the  summons  had  been  issued  a  man  had 
been  put  to  work  on  two  of  the  houses,  but  the  other 
house  was  still  untouched. 

In  the  second  case,  the  Town  Clerk  stated  there  was  a 
defective  drain  in  court  1,  Cook  Street,  in  respect  of 
which  notice  had  also  been  served  on  the  defendant.  He 
had  not  complied  with  the  notice,  and  the  drain,  which 
was  defective  in  structure,  was  constantly  overflowing. 

Mr.  Frederic  Booker  proved  the  service  of  the  notice  on 
defendant,  and  stated  that  there  was  only  this  one  drain 
in  the  court.  There  were  two  10-inch  traps  to  it,  and 
when  the  drain  became  stopped  it  overflowed,  and  was  in 
this  disgraceful  state  up  to  the  time  the  summons  was 
heard. 

The  Bench  inflicted  a  fine  of  £0  and  128.  6d.  costs  in 
the  first  case,  or,  in  default,  a  month's  imprisonment ;  in 
the  second  case  they  made  an  order  on  the  defendant 
to  abate  the  nuisance  within  fourteen  days,  and  to  pay 
the  costs,  10s. 

At  Marylebone  Mrs.  Evans  and  Mr.  Herring,  owners  of 
six  houses  at  Robert's  Place,  Drummond  Street,  Euston 
Road,  were  summoned  by  Mr.  Henry  Lazarus,  of  88, 
Tavistock  Square,  for  allowing  the  houses  to  be  in  a 
filthy  and  dilapidated  condition,  injurious  to  health,  and 
unfit  for  human  habitation.  Mr.  Corrie  Grant,  barrister, 
appeared  in  support  of  the  summonses ;  and  Mr.  Freke 
Palmer,  solicitor,  defended  Herring.  Mr.  Grant  said  that 
the  complainant  in  this  case  was  an  author  and  a  member 
of  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry,  and  he  was  being  assisted  by 
the  Mansion  House  Council  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor. 
The  houses  were  found  to  be  in  a  most  abominable  state, 
and  Mr.  Lazarus  was  taking  the  case  up  purely  on  public 
grounds.  It  was  competent  for  any  inhabitant,  quite 
apart  from  the  local  authority,  to  take  action  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind.  The  summonses  were  heard  separately,  but 
the  evidence  was  of  a  similar  nature.  Mr.  Lazarus  stated 
that  he  had  visited  the  houses  several  times  during  the 
past  ten  or  fourteen  days.  Speaking  with  regard  to  Nos. 
1,  2,  and  8,  he  said  that  the  houses  consisted  of  two  rooms, 
an  upper  and  a  lower  room.  The  lower  room  was  extremely 


dirty,  as  if  it  had  not  been  touched  for  years ;  the  walls 
were  damp  and  dirty;  there  was  no  through  ventilation  ; 
and  the  rain-pipes  were  so  defective  that  water  had  pene- 
trated through  the  walls  into  the  rooms.  The  staircases 
leading  to  the  upper  rooms  were  rickety  and  in  a  danger- 
ous condition,  and  the  upper  rooms  were  in  as  bad  a  state 
as  the  lower  rooms.  The  light  was  all  obtained  from  the 
front,  and  there  were  no  openings  in  the  rear  of  the  houses. 
He  had  taken  these  cases  up  because  he  considered  it 
scandalous  that  poor  people  should  ha\  e  to  live  in  such 
places.  Mrs.  Evans  said  that  she  had  received  no  com- 
plaint about  the  matter,  nor  had  any  notice  been  sent  to 
her  from  the  Vestry.  She  had  had  the  lease  of  three  of 
the  houses  for  four  years,  and  there  had  not  been  a 
death  nor  any  illness  among  the  tenants  during  that  time. 
Windows  could  not  be  made  at  the  back,  for  there  were 
other  houses  backing  against  hers.  Mr.  Lazarus  said 
that  the  woman  living  at  No.  2  had  told  him  that  two  of 
her  children  had  died,  one  from  measles  and  the  other 
from  bronchitis.  The  walls  of  that  house  were  so  bad 
that  the  heads  of  the  fowls  which  were  kept  in  a  place 
adjoining  could  often  be  seen  coming- through  the  aper- 
tures. The  poor  woman  picked  up  a  pillow  she  had 
placed  in  a  bassinet  for  the  use  of  her  baby,  and  on  his 
feeling  it  he  found  it  was  quite  damp  and  wet  through  the 
dampness  of  the  walls.  The  house  No.  8  was  worse  than 
the  others.  He  could  actually  see  the  light  through  the 
bricks  of  the  fireplace.  Representations  had  been  made 
by  the  Sanitary  Committee  in  the  strongest  possible  form 
to  the  Vestry,  who  simply  refused  to  do  anything,  and  sat 
upon  the  Committee.  The  explanation  of  the  whole 
matter  was  that  the  Vestry  was  full  of  house-farmers, 
and  they  would  not  employ  a  sufficient  staff  of  inspectors 
to  do  the  work  properly.  *<  Rookeries  '*  abounded  in  the 
St.  Pancras  parish,  and  it  was  a  scandal  to  civilization 
that  they  should  continue  to  exist.  The  rent  of  the 
rooms  ranged  from  8s.  to  8s.  6d.  a  week.  Mr.  Herring^s 
houses  were  in  nearly  the  same  condition,  but  no  water- 
pipes  were  broken  there.  There  was  only  one  water 
supply  for  the  whole  of  the  houses.  In  his  opinion  the 
places  were  quite  uninhabitable.  The  Vestry  would  not 
do  its  duty,  and  he  was  taking  this  case  up  in  conse- 
quence. Dr.  L.  Parkes,  of  Cadogan  Square,  S.W.,  hon. 
medical  officer  to  the  Mansion  House  Council,  stated  that 
the  houses  were  unfit  for  human  habitation.  Mrs.  Evans 
said  that  she  was  ready  to  do  what  was  necessary,  but 
the  summons  contained  no  particulars.  Mr.  Cooke  made 
an  order  that  the  tenants  in  Mrs.  Evans  houses  should 
be  out  of  their  rooms  within  a  month,  and  that  the  houses 
should  then  be  closed  until  the  necessary  work  was  done. 
He  allowed  £2  2s.  costs. 

PHAR^LA^CY  ACT— Sec.  17. 
Chemists  and  the  Sale  of  Drugs. 
Mr.  John  Jackson  Matthias  was  summoned  for  having 
unlawfully  sold  by  retail  to  Henry  Moon  a  certain  poison, 
three  bottles  known  as  syrup  of  camphor  or  cough 
linctus,  which  contained  a  proportion  to  the  fluid  ounce 
of  nearly  half  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphine,  the  bottles 
not  being  distinctly  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  article 
and  the  word  *<  Poison.  *' — The  defendant  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  summons.— Mr.  C.  F.  Gill  appeared  for  the  Public 
Prosecutor.  He  said  steps  were  taken  in  this  case  in 
consequence  of  an  inquest  which  was  held  on  a  child 
who  had  drunk  a  bottle  of  the  linctus  which  had  been 
purchased  at  the  shop  of  the  defendant.  The  purchaser 
thinking  that  it  was  an  ordinary  cough  medicine  treated 
it  as  merely  a  medicine  bottle,  and  left  it  about,  with 
the  result  that  the  child  drank  it.  In  order  that  the 
matter  might  be  inquired  into,  the  stomach  of  the  child 
was  submitted  to  Dr.  Stevenson  for  examination,  and  he 
discovered  traces  of  the  poison  in  question.  Each  of  the 
bottles  contained  two  grains  of  acetate  of  morphine  and 
a  very  small  part  of  a  grain  of  it  might  be  fatal  to  a 
child.  The  coroner  who  held  the  inquest  thought  it 
desirable  that  some  bottles  of  this  cough  mixture  should 
be  purchased  at  the  defendant's  shop,  and  three  bottles 
were   purchased  at  the^li^op  ^<ff  ^^e  defendiint.      The 


rt^Huiv  ux  iu«  auniyais  ix  was    wfcemauioa  «uki«  t>uero  were 

t'wo  grains  of  acetate  of  morphine  in  each  bottle.  It  was 
sold  with  the  caution  that  it  was  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
reach  of  children. — The  Lord  Mayor  pointed  out  that 
nothing  was  said  in  section  17  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  as  to 
any  mixture  which  contained  poison.  He  suggested  that 
the  Act  should  be  amended  by  the  insertion  in  the  section 
of  the  words  **  any  compound  or  mixture  containing 
poison.''  Mr.  Gill  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  lord- 
ship's observations  would. receive  the  publicity  and  the 
attention  which  they  deserved.  The  defendant  said  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  preparmg  the  preparation  for 
over  30  jears,  and  he  was  never  aware  that  it  required 
the  word  "poison."  There  were  a  number  of  similar 
preparations  which  had  a  very  large  sale.  One  of  the 
largest  druggists  in  the  country  had  recently  told  him 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  business  if  the 
Act  was  so  construed.  The  bottle  in  question  was 
placed  on  the  table,  so  that  no  label  could  have  prevented 
the  child  drinkiug  it.  The  Lord  Mayor  said  that, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  this  was  a  test  case,  he 
should  fine  the  defendant  10s.  and  2s.,  the  cost  of  the 
summons. 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES   NOTIFICATION 
ACT,   1889. 

At  Greenwich,  Charles  Steeve,  of  No.  1,  Shrubbery  Road, 
Loampit  Vale,  Lewisham,  was  summoned  by  the  Lewis- 
ham  District  Board  of  Works  for  failing  to  give  notice  of 
a  case  of  scarlet  fever  in  his  house  to  the  medical  officer 
of  health  of  the  district  as  required  by  the 'Infectious 
Diseases  Notification  Act,  1889  The  defendant  was 
represented  by  his  wife.  Mr.  Wright,  clerk  to  the  Board 
of  Works,  said  notice  of  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
had  been  left  at  every  house  in  the  district,  but  Mrs. 
Steeve  said  she  had  not  seen  one.  Dr.  Jolly,  medical 
officer  for  the  district ^  Rnid  ho  bbw  one  child  whkh  had 
appMontly  had  acarlet  ff^ver,  and  was  peeling  after  it, 
Mrs.  IStef  ve  flsid  the  ebild  had  no  Rcarlet  fe\er»  nnd  was 
only  in  hv.d  a  week.  She  handed  in  a  letter  from  a  Lewis- 
ham  doctor  fttatltijf  that  he  had  oxamiaed  children  nt 
No-  1,  Sbnibhery  Road,  but  wjia  unable  to  certify 
whether  they  had  had  scarlet  fevar.  Mrs.  StooTe  eaid 
th&  cbildroii  had  a  cold,  and  thatwaa  alL  She  never  told 
Dr.  Jolly  that  the  child  Alice  had  had  acarlet  fever.  Mr. 
Miirflhftfd  Haid  he  came  to  the  coneluflitpn  thflt  thern  bad 
been  scarlet  fever,  and  tUnt  notice  should  have  been  sent 
to  the  medical  ofUcer  of  health*  Aa,  however,  that  was 
the  11  rat  case  und^r  the  Act  that  had  come  before  him  he 
would  only  fine  Mr.  Steeve  &3.  and  '2s.  qorU. 

NUISANCES    T^EMOVAI.    ACT   (186fl), 

ThX   DibrUfiAL   OF   KkFUSE. 

The  Refuiiie  Dispojial  Company  have  been  flummoned  by 
the  Cbplaeii  Vestry  under  the  previsionH  of  the  NmBancen 
RcmuvaL  Act  of  ]86(i,  for  aba  tern  out  of  a  unieinnce  said  to 
b(3  QccaaJoQed  on  their  premifke^  at  Lots  Ruad^  Ghelaea, 
by  the  jieriodieal  buiring  of  refuHo.  Mr,  Charles  Pem- 
bertojit  fwr  the  vestry,  rniid  tlie  i-ofuse  burnt  was  a  pn^- 
portion  af  th^  contents  of  ordinary  dust  bin  a  after  beinj^ 
sorted*  AVhile  hein^  destroyed  by  fire  ibe  erne  II  vraA 
meat  offentiive.  Mr.  Shell :  There  ih  no  mii fiance  until  the 
defendaiita  be^Hn  buminf^  ?  Mr*  Pemberton :  The  result 
of  the  accnnmlaiian  ia  that  it  must  he  j^ot  rid  of.  Tho 
hen  p  is  the  primary'  eau^e  of  the  nuJsanec-  Mr.  Sboil: 
Tbnt  is  not  the  qnestien-  U^dor  thia  Aet^  un  accumnla- 
•tioTi  or  de]^iJsit//fr  if.  may  be  injurious  to  health,  but  if  it 
is  tiot  so  in  h»  normal  state,  I  do  net  see  bow,  ^vitb  this 
summon  a,  yoTi  eaD  succeed.  The  burning  of  what  othor- 
wiee  iu  not  injurious,  thereby  creating  a  imisance,  is  an 
offence  at  common  lnw,  and  the  remedy  iv-eiild  bo  by  in- 
dictinetit.  3lr.  Petnbertou ;  The  refuse  would  be  a 
nuisance  in  iiaelf  if  left  long  ouougb,  but  thoy  do  not  let 
it  ulojic-,  Tho  wuy  an  accumulation  has  been  dealt  with 
hflK  been  repeatedly  held  to  hp  an  olTonee  under  the 
N(ua»iice«   Kemoval  Aot,   both  in  this  oourt  and  other 


sort  by  the  tedious  process  of  indictment  at  common  law. 
Mr.  Sheil :  I  cannot  help  that.  I  cannet  go  outside  the 
Act.  Mr.  Pemberton  remarked  that  his  Worship's  senior 
colleague,  Mr.  D'Eyncouit,  was  one  of  the  many  magis- 
trates who  had  made  ordera  in  oaaes  analogous  to  this. 
Mr.  Sheil :  I  have  expressed  my  opinion,  but  I  will  ad- 
journ the  case  to  come  before  Mr.  D'Eyncoort.  Mr. 
Pemberton  said  he  would  sooner  that  than  have  it  dis- 
missed ;  and  it  was  accordingly  adjourned,  the  solicitor 
for  the  defendant  company  having  made  a  protest 

WEIGHTS  AND   MEASURES  ACT,   1890. 

At  South wark,  Henry  Woolridge,  a  coal  dealer,  of  9^, 
Gainsford  Street,  Bermondsey,  was  summoned  for  selling 
coals  which  were  deficient  in  weight.  Mr.  Roberta,  of 
the  Solicitor's  Department  of  the  County  Council,  appeared 
to  prosecute.     The  defendant  was  fined  £5  and  28.  coats. 

At  Marlborough  Street,  Walter  Hood,  a  carman  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Spencer,  Famdon,  &  Co.,  coal  mer- 
chants, appeared  to  answer  a  summons  charging  him  with 
hawking  coal  which  was  under  the  weight  he  alleged  it 
to  be.  Mr.  C.  A.  Roberts,  from  the  Solicitor's  Depart- 
ment of  the  London  County  Council,  who  appeared  to 
prosecute  in  the  case,  said  that  the  summons  was  taken 
out  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  came  into  force 
on  January  1,  and  which  gave  the  County  Council  power 
to  appoint  14  officers  who,  equipped  with  scales,  weights, 
and  a  conveyance,  could  patrol  the  streets  and  weigh  any 
coals  which  they  might  come  upon  either  in  a  van  or  in 
course  of  delivery.  The  maximum  penalty  which  could 
be  imposed  for  deficient  weight  was  £5.  Although  the 
County  Council  had  only  sent  out  these  14  *  *  coal  officers  " 
since  April  1,  an  enormous  number  of  cases  had  been  re- 
ported, there  being  last  week  upwards  of  150.  Owing  to 
the  wording  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Act,  unless  the 
officer  weighed  the  coal  before  or  as  it  left  the  premises 
of  the  dealer,  it  hi\d  been  held  that  the  carman  only  could 
be  summoEied.  A  cuiie  was  dismisEOd  by  Mr*  Ha  den  Coraer 
at  the  Ualston  Poliee  Court  on  that  ^ound,  but  the 
council  had  it  still  under  consideration  whether  they 
should  not  carry  the  matter  to  a  higher  Court,  and  obtain 
a  judj^e^B  decision  upon  the  matter.  Hood  was  stopped  by 
one  of  the  coal  oMcers  while  he  was  hawkLiig  what  he 
alleged  to  ho  sacks  containing  hundred  woighti*  nnd  half- 
hundred  weights  of  coal,  which,  on  being  wei^rhed,  were 
found  to  be  from  1  lb.  to  24  lbs.  fthort  of  those  weight  a. 
Hood  pleaded  *'  guilty,"  and  Mr*  Hannay  impoaed  a  fine  of 
40e.,  with  tho  altentative  of  one  month  *b  imprworuiieut* 

Edward  Hicks,  a  cjirman  m  tlie  employ  of  the  Womb* 
well  Main  Coal  Company^  Gambridgo  Street,  Kind's  Cross, 
who  appeared  to  answer  two  BummonBeEi  charging  him 
with  aimilar  ofTencea,  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  108^  oa  each 
aummonH,  or  in  default  14  day  a"  impriBonment 

At  Wandsworth,  Mr,  DenmaQ  hsH  heard  a  number  of 
HU  mm  onsen  agahiat  coal  dealer  a  at  the  inntance  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  for  selling  coal  of  short  weight,  ilr, 
G.  A,  Robert B  supported  the  summoDses  on  behalf  of  th^ 
Council,  and  said  the  proceedings  had  been  taken  under 
the  new  Weii^bta  and  MeaBurea  Act  of  lf<i^*A,  which 
enabled  an  oHieor  of  the  local  authority  to  enter  a  heu^e 
and  stop  a  vehicle  and  weigh  the  coal  Mr,  Deiiman 
thought  it  wafl  an  excellent  enactment^  and  waft  glad  to 
know  that  the  County  Council  had  reaolvcd  to  enforce  !  he- 
pro  visioQa-  Joba  Robinagnf  carman  to  31eH^r»^  Black- 
mKH  &  Son,  Loth  bury  Junction,  waa  fined  tCte.  and  costs  ; 
William  Booth,  carman  to  Messrs.  Rjeketl  &  Smith, 
coal  merchants,  10s,  In  the  case  of  Henry  Hudson  it  wa» 
fttntod  that  his  employers,  MoBsrB.  Herbert  Clarke  & 
Co,  J  adopted  every  precautjen  to  provide  proper  weight, 
Mr.  Den  man  a  aid  ho  had  no  rertHon  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
that  statement.  He  imposed  a  penalty  of  Hw.  with  costal. 
Three  carmen  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  John  Xeal,  of  New 
Wandsworth,  were  fined  lOa.j  Hs.,  and  l-^a^  respectively. 
Cbarlo«  (treen,  a  coal  merchant*  of  (>.  River  Street 
Putney^  waB  fined  £'2  for  a  deficiency  of  3JJ  lbs,  in  tw** 
sackaofDoalE  of  1  owt.  each. 
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INQUESTS. 

Thx  Fxbding  or  Infants. 
Mb.  John  Graham,  coroner  of  South  Shields,  recently 
held  an  inquest  concerning  the  death  of  a  child  named 
James  Brownlow,  aged  four  months.  Alice  Brownlow, 
mother  of  the  deceased,  stated  that  the  child  had  been 
fod  on  bread  boiley  and  arrowroot  biscuits  since  tuo  or 
three  days  after  its  birth.  Witness  stated  that  her 
mother  first  gave  the  child  boiley,  and  she  continued  to 
feed  it  in  the  same  way,  because  she  knew  no  better. 
The  child  was  insured  when  about  three  weeks  old. 
Ellen  Wilford,  residing  at  74,  Church  Street,  Boldon 
Colliery,  said  she  was  the  mother  of  Alice  Brownlow, 
and  had  heard  what  her  daughter  had  stated  about  the 
way  in  which  the  child  was  fed.  It  was  true  that  she 
fed  the  child  on  boiley,  and  also  that  she  told  her 
daughter  to  do  the  same.  The  Coroner:  Have  you 
never  read  how  bad  a  thing  it  is  to  feed  young 
children  on  boiley?  No.  Witness,  in  answer  to  fur- 
ther questions,  said  she  did  not  know  that  young 
children  should  be  fed  upon  mother's  milk,  if  it  could 
be  had,  and  if  not,  upon  cow's  milk.  She  had  fed 
all  her  children  upon  boiley.  One  of  her  children  died 
when  nine  months  old,  but  she  nerer  gave  it  boiley. 
The  Coroner :  Then  the  others  lived  in  spite  of  it.  Dr. 
J.  F.  Armstrong  said  he  and  his  assistant  visited  the 
child,  and  found  it  was  being  "  starved  from  want  of 
proper  food."  He  told  the  mother  how  to  feed  it,  and 
informed  her  that  the  child  was  wasting  away.  The 
next  day  he  was  told  that  the  child  was  dead.  He 
questioned  the  mother  and  was  told  that  the  child  had 
been  fed  on  arrowroot  and  bread  boiley.  He  had  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  child  died  from  wasting  from 
improper  food.  When  babies  were  registered  the  parents 
were  supplied  with  printed  instructions  how  to  feed  them. 
Up  to  three  or  four  months  the  proper  food  was  mother's 
milk,  or  cow's  milk  and  boiling  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  parts  of  milk  and  one  of  water.  The  Coroner, 
addressing  the  jury,  said  he  believed  the  pernicious  sys- 
tem of  infantile  insurance  would  be  put  a  stop  to  by-and- 
bye.  Their  position  was  this: — If  there  had  been  evi- 
dence that  either  of  the  women  knew  that  feeding  an 
infant  on  boiley  would  shorten  its  life,  their  duty  would 
have  been  very  plain  and  simple,  that  was,  to  commit 
one  or  both  of  them,  according  to  the  circumstances,  to 
Durham  Assizes  for  trial  for  manslaughter.  On  the  evi- 
dence before  them,  there  was  no  admission  that  they,  or 
either  of  them,  knew  that  feeding  on  boiley  was  per- 
nicious ;  on  the  contrary,  the  grandmother  gave  thorn  an 
instance  of  bringing  up  a  family  on  boiley.  In  the  face 
of  such  evidence,  they  could  not  deal  with  the  women  in 
the  way  he  had  indicated  ;  all  they  could  do  was  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  and 
warn  them  that  if  they  again  came  before  a  jury  they 
would  not  have  the  benefit  of  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
boiley  feeding  was  pernicious.  The  press,  he  had  no 
doubt,  would  do  as  they  had  done  before  in  such  cases. 
It  was  not  like  stale  news ;  each  case  was  a  fresh  case, 
and  there  was  always  a  class  of  people  who  had  not 
heard  before  what  they  might  hear  now.  There  was  a 
time  when  both  coroner  and  jury  were  ridiculed  for  ct>n- 
demning  boiley  feeding.  They  had  outlived  that,  and 
were  supported  both  by  the  medical  profession  and  the 
press,  and  there  was  now  an  entirely  different  feeling 
abroad.  The  jury  then,  on  the  advice  of  the  coroner, 
returned  a  verdict  to  the  effect  that  the  child  had  died 
froih  diarrhoea  and  wasting,  the  result  of  improper  feed- 
ing. The  female  witnesses  were  reprimanded  by  the 
Coroner. 

The  Dange&s  of  Tbansfbr  Pictcrbs. 
Dr.  Macdonald,  M.P.,  recently  held  an  inquiry  at  Shore- 
ditch  respecting  the  death  of  James  Cherry,  aged  10 
years.  Jane  Cherry,  the  mother,  stated  that  on  Monday 
last  her  son  was  in  excellent  health,  but  on  his  coming 
home  from  school  in  the  afternoon  he  was  seized  with 


sickness  and  diarrhoea.  The  next  day  he  was  worse,  and 
she  called  in  Dr.  Bird,  but  the  boy  died  shortly  after  the 
doctor  had  seen  him.  Witness  said  that  she  knew  nothing 
to  account  for  the  sickness,  though  she  was  aware  that 
the  children  had  had  some  transfer  pictures.  William 
Thong  stated  that  he  used  to  play  with  the  deceased.  He 
saw  Cherry  with  some  transfer  pictures,  which  he  wetted 
by  putting  them  in  his  mouth.  Dr.  Henry  Bird  stated 
that  he  had  made  a  post-mortem  examination.  In  the 
heart  he  found  a  clot  of  blood,  and  these  symptoms  led 
him  to  think  that  there  had  been  some  irritant  poison 
taken.  Witness  purchased  some  transfer  pictures  similar 
to  those  which  deceased  had  used,expecfcing  to  find  arsenic 
in  them.  He,  however,  found  no  arsenic,  but  in  the  red 
pictures  he  found  lead,  which,  though  not  a  virulent 
poison,  was  dangerous,  and  ought  not  to  be  usod.  This 
lead  had  acted  upon  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  and  caused 
the  irritation  which  set  up  the  diarrhoea.  The  cause  of 
death  was  the  presence  of  the  clot  of  blood  in  the  heart. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  medical 
evidence. 

♦ 

PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS  ON  SANI- 
TARY SUBJECTS  PUBLISHED  SINCE 
MAY  15,  1890. 

(To  he  had  of  Messrs.  P.  S.  Kino  &  Son,  5,  King 
Street,  Westminster,  S,  W,) 

Alkali  Works.— Report  of  Inspector  for  1889.  Twenty- 
sixty  Annual.     8vo 9d. 

Public  Health.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  BQl ;  with  the 
Proceedings  of  the  CoDunittee  Id. 

Bills. 

Drainage  Separation,     (Stephens) Id. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts  Cansolidation 

fRitchie)  8id. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Amendment  (Ritchie)  2^d. 

Midwives  Registration,     (F.  Pease)      2d. 

Public  Health  Acts  A  metidment.     (Amended) 3d. 

Working  Classes' Dwe/h'ngs,     (From  Commons)    ...  Id. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

iludi  aUdram  partnn. 

lAU  oommuntoattoiw  must  hear  th«  signature  of  the  toriUr«,  thmgh 
not  neoeaeartly  for  publication.'] 

DEFECTS  IN    THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT, 
1876. 
It  would  appear  to  be  a  futile  measure  to  further  attempt 
to   convince  your  correspondent  John  Houghton  of  the 
error  of  his  deductions  from  the  reading  of  my  paper 
on  the  above  subject. 

Inspectors  will,  I  doubt  not,  have  the  prescience  to  ascer- 
tain that  they  are  duly  authorized  and  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  surveyor  before  thoy  enter  upon  any 
legal  proceedings,  where  the  latter  officer  is  named  in  the 
Act. 

I  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  a  water  supply 
to  isolated  houses  in  urban  districts.  My  experience  and 
that  of  many  other  inspectors  of  urban  districts  is  entirely 
at  variance  with  your  correspondent. 

My  paper  was  distinctly  confined  to  criticism  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  if  the  writer  is  still  unable 
to  see,  like  Mr.  Houghton,  that  this  must  necessarily 
include  the  criticism  of  the  dozen  or  more  Public  Health 
Acts  which  have  been  passed  since  1875,  well,  he  must 
be  left  to  conclude  that  the  writer  has  been  gifted  with 
less  fertility  of  imagination  than  he  possesses. 

0.  0.  SxiTH,  M.  San.  Inst., 

Skipton.  Certified  Surveyor  and  Inspector. 


Thb  drainasfo  at  Laira  and  IRgg  Buokland,  in  the 
Plympton  rural  sanitary  district  seems  to  be  very  inade- 
qaatOf  aud  wo  have  the  authority  of  the  medical  officer 
of  health  for  stating  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  serious 
epidemic  of  fever  at  no  distant  date  unless  a  proper  sys- 
tem cf  drainage  and  water  supply  is  provided. 

Intbbnational  Congress  of  Hygiene. — The  Sani- 
tary and  Special  Purposes  Committee  have  recommended 
that  Captain  Walter  H.  James,  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  Sir  V.  H.  B.  Kennett- Harrington,  be  ap- 
pointed to  serve  on  the  General  C<  mmittee  for  oi^anizing 
the  holding  of  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography  to  be  held  in  London  in  1891. 

The  Sewage  of  London. — The  oflFer  of  the  Native 
Guano  Company,  Limited  (the  ABC  sewage  process) 
to  treat  the  whole  of  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis,  and 
entirely  dispose  of  the  sludge  for  the  sum  of  £250,000 
per  year  J  recently  mudG  to  tbo  London  County  Council , 
has  boon  referred  to  the  ilaiu  Drainage  Gominitteo  for 
consider Ationf  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  action  will  be 
taken  for  some  time  to  como. 

The  GovernoTfi  of  St-  Mun^o^s  College,  Glasgow,  have 
appointed  ProfosBor  Ginititor*  M*D.,  D.P.H.Camb.,  ic, 
and  l>r.  John  0.  M'VaJl.  of  Kiln^Rmock,  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  Hygiene  of  Franco,  D,P.H.Camb»,  lecturers 
on  Hygiene  and  Public  H*^a)th  in  the  College,  The  dual 
appointment  has  been  madi^  with  tbo  desire  of  giving 
complete  education  on  public  health,  and  for  the  same 
purpose  the  GoYemors  are  HttinK  ^P  ^  complete  labora* 
tory  for  the  practical  work  on  fluhjects  relating  to  pub  He 
health,  sueh  as  unaly^iH  of  water,  air*  food,  &c.,  and 
physics,  meteorological  instruments,  sanitary  appliances, 
and  microscopy^ 

— ♦ 

NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 


THE  SAHITAEY  IKSTITUTE. 
Forkes  Maaeimi,  74A,  MiLr^a^et  Street,  W, 
At  a  me^tm^  of  the  Couue?lI,  held  May  J4,  Bir  Douglas  GHlton, 
K.C.II.,  F,R.S»,  in  tbe  qhair,  a  scheme  waa  adopted  for  etta- 
blishinif  ^H;riodit:u,1  eiAminatiuua  tor  tuiipectore  ot  ntiiaiiiioQa  at 
variouf]  centres  throughout  Ktiulatid. 

Mr.  Arthur  Otea,  F,B.I,6.A.t  Alfred  E.  Hoztib,  L.R.C.F., 
L.R.C.S.,  and  S.  W.  North,  M.K.aS.,  P. 0.3.,  were  elected 
FellowK.  Four  Mambcrs  and  14  AiusMciates  were  aI»o  elected. 
Twenty- three  applications  were  read  for  e]e<?tiuD  at  the  next 
meetings 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY  INSPECTORS 

OF  QUE  AT  BRITAIN. 

WORTH-WESTERN  DISTRICT. 

Stli^bita  or  Lxctuiiss,  F^rcnn,  &c.,  SseajON  1890-91^ 

1890. 

Sept*  13,— Fropoied  Visit— place  nod  tixed, 

Oct.  Li,^ — Lecture :  *'3iiniturL' E  titer  pr^e,  rig  trod  in  i^tiLtjon  to 
tWpaat,  prestiDt,  and  ruture."  By  Dr.  J,  M.  Fox* 
M.O.H^,  Mid-Cheabii-e  Combined  SaniLary  Diatriclfi. 
Nov.  S. — Pfttwr :  "  FootU  n-nfl  the  Iutt  rolntintr  to  It."  By  Mr* 
Thos.  Tamer,  Diuti'ict  5  initary  lu^peotciiTj  Liver'- 
pool, 
Deo.  15. — Tlie  Ann  no]  Dinner  imd  FresLdent'A  Addfe^fl. 

1891. 
Jan.  IS, — F^per:  "^Critirieiuu  of  the  Model  llniUUuf?  HeKiilattoDB 
of  tlie  Lof^l  GvirEsnimcut  B^mnl."     Uj  Mr,  Jauies 
G-  AndtrHon,  Rinldiu^  Inspector,  WnlloBey  Lo^^nJ 
Board. 
Feb.  i4.-^Faper:    **The   Honahi^  nud   Diaefiaet  of  CattlSi  and 
their  EtT«ct  on  our  Milk  Supply/'     By  Mr.  Joht* 
Gerrard,    Sewn^y    Farm   MaQi^Ker,   &c.:,    Woolton 
l4<tciil  Bs>arfl 
Mar«  14,— Lecture  t  ■'^Bunitary  EdticatiOD."     By  H.  P.  B>uluoiB, 

Meua.Inat.C.E.,City  Gn^eer,  Lh'ei'[>ooL 
April  M.— Fotirth  An  mini  MeHiuiS. 

The  ordinary  muuthly  meeting  of  the  Ajtuociation  are  lield  on 
the  !*GCOQd  Saturflfty  of  tin?  imtiuth  i^t  i  p.h.,  in  the  CljaaH  RTM>m, 
Free  Lilnvry^  Willijim  Brown  Street,  Lirnrpool,  Monthly 
meelingfi  of 'the  Conacil  aru  held  in  the  above  room  at  5  r*it* 
previoQfl  to  the  ordinrtry  lueetiUK^ 

A,  TAirj*0«»  Sanitary  Imrpoctor^  Wallu^ey.  Hon.  Sec,^ 
16,  WnJmaltiy  Street,  i^remontr  CbeAfalre. 
From  whotBi  any  information  croneemin^  the  Aeiiociatiou  may  he 


District  Council  for  weet  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  North 
Wales,  was  held  on  May  15,  at  the  Library,  William  Brown 
Street,  Dr.  J.  Stopford  Taylor  (Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Liver- 
pool),  presiding.  The  committee  unanimously  elected  Mr.  H.  P. 
Boulnois,  city  eugineer,  treasurer  of  the  Cfouncil.  The  hon. 
secretary  (Mr.  Watkin  Hall,  C.E.)  submitted  the  list  of  prizes 
offered  by  the  Company  for  competition  at  the  ensuing  examina- 
tions in  theoretical  and  practical  work,  and  was  directed  to  for- 
ward copies  of  such  list  to  the  Liverpool  School  of  Science  and 
the  Liverpool  IVades'  Technical  School.  He  also  reported  that 
lists  of  ''Registered  Plumbers"  inlthis  district  had  recently 
been  circulated  amongst  the  architects,  &c.  About  fifteen  appli- 
cations for  the  admission  to  the  register  were  then  dealt  with, 
and  tbe  meeting  adjourned. 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Birmingham  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  July  39,  30,  31,  and  August  i,  1840. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  so  far  as  announced  of  Section 
D.,  PubUo  Me^cine  :— 

Pretfident:  Alfrbd  Hill,  M.D.  Vice-Presidents:  John  Barges 
Welch,  M,B.  3  A .  S.  TJodcThill,  M.D.  Ronom  ry  Secniarif :  Louis 
C,  FarkoK,  M.I>..  6(.  Cadoftan  Square,  S*W*;  Sidney  Barwi^e^ 
M.B4,  Cloti^h  View,  Blackbnm. 

The  folio  wiiit?  topics  for  papers  haffi  ^i4eu  Bi^i^estBd  as  likeljr 
to  load  tn  useful  and  uitereetlng  disGUiulon  :^ 

1.  FreyentioD  of  FollatioD  of  Biven  (a>  br  Paper  Works  \  {hj 
by  Dye  Worts. 
3«  Smoke  Abatement. 

3.  Lead  Fiiisonin^  from  Wat^r. 

4.  MethodM  of  DiNiiif footing  Air  frotD  Smoll-pox  HospitolB. 
J,  Treatmeot  of  Sewa^. 

h.  The  Compulsory  Notilieatioa  Act^ 

The  follow Lnf^  puiiem  have  been  announded  :^ 

F)et<:ber,WllfredW.  E.,M.B.,  B,A.Cautab.  Medical Officei™ 
of  Health  and  InfectiouB  Diseases  In  Board  Schools. 

Gordo  11,  Sunreon ^Genera I  C.  A„  MB.,  C.B,,  Q-H,P.  Th« 
More  lieoent  Phunes  or  the  Hydropbobi*  Controvtrrsjf. 

MuLintock,  Jamea,  MhD.,  B.So.  Tha  Heetrlcal  Traatmeut  ol 
Sewage. 

Mnmby,  B.  H,,  M»D.,  D.F.H.  Tbe  Compulsory  Notification 
Act. 

Seatflii*Edwiird,M.D.,F.RC.P.  Clinicallnfltrudtioii  at  Fever 
Hospital!  in  cjonuectioa  H-ith  tho  operatioaa  o£  the  CompnlBor^ 
NottQcation  Act. 

Ser^i^Dt.  Edward,  L,B,C;P.,  D.F.H.  The  PrereDtioo  of  Pol- 
lution of  HirerH, 

ITiomson,  Theodore,  M.A-,  M.B,,  D.P^,  (Sheffleldj.  Lead 
PoLHDtiin^:  from  Drinkij)(?  Waltjr. 

Threah,  John  C.*  M.B,,  B.Se.  Pollution  of  Streams  fipom  Paper 
Befoae. 

Thnrafltid,  W.  N.,  M,D.,  D.F.H.  The  Etiology  of  Outhteak* 
pF  Typhoid  Fever  in  litiral  EngWd. 

wiiTley,  Thomas,  Frindipal  Boyal  V«terinary  College,  Edin- 
h  q  rvh .    MeaA  I  iLEpectio  n . 

Worosr,  Fru  acis,  M  D . ,  F.H.  C  F.  The  Examination  and  Beport 
upon  the  Coudition  of  Children  in  Schools. 


THE  METBOPOLITAN  PUBLIC   GAEDE^S 
ASSOCIATION. 

A  mfiSTXMo  of  msmhere  wvm  held  at  i^j,  Lanqaster  Oate,  on  June 
4,  Ht  w1ii(>3i  tlie  Eart  of  Meath  atiuonncei!  tbitt^  STittject  I0  the 
appruTQ.1  of  the  Hitaiice  eomiuitteeT  tbe  Li^udon  Cnqnty  Conncil  hod 
OKreed  to  Timiutaln  eluven  u[ten  Eimci^s  HtitI  in  th^  hrvndtiof  the  Ao- 
soc^atlon^  until  Octolwr  iHgi.  Thealtfitidotiniout  of  the  Londou  and 
Kortf-Weatem  RaiHwny  Compan^^'fl  ]^ni,owii]^|o  theoppitsitJon  to 
tbspt  clnoflt?  iti  it  which' threat<;iied  Kiuitou  S'tiuire^  w*t9  re^iorted, 
and  It  wu-^aiuiDOTice'd  that  a  p^titloa  in  faronr  of  securing  th« 
Hackney  Mciri^bea  for  piihiit:  recrention  Wita  before  the  Board  of 
AstriL-iilture  ;  that  tbe  Ecelesiiiaticnl  Coinmlssiotiers  werp  betne 
oalled  to  reei^rre  an  open  si^ce  in  Fiilham :  that  the  ground 
adjoinintiir  the  Victoria  ]>oek»  fJouicre^tloiml  Church  hod  been 
throivn  o|ien  iind  provided  witJi  seata  V>y  tbi;  Assocmtion  \  tluat- 
hay  trves  in  hGX^%  bad  lieen  ac(wpte<lfor  the  frout  or  tbf  NAtional 
Oalk-ry  J  that  11  pluyjrrnmul  in  BUb  S'lreet,  ClL'rl;enwell.  wma  to 
be  oiJtned  on  SatmilnyB,  Eind  that  thL*  Gp^m  ^^w^eA  Bill  hod 
pasii^  the  Hoti^e  of  Lord^^.  It  wti"  deuiilii*!  t<j  o(f*.?r  veata  for 
iQti^  Street,  Hamnn^THmitl^;  St.  John'H  Chnrehjarf)^  Wa]hu.ni 
Qroei't  (LU^  St.  Mary  the  Vir^ ill's  Cburehjanlp  AldermiutbijLry. 
and  trees  for  a  H]ji>ice  in  CI' ^v inland  Stfiictp  W. ;  to  vrite  to  \he 
Hjicki^ey  District  Bvnrd  of  Wn^rks  with  referenet^  to  a  plot  of 
land  betwtien  tbu  N^rtb  and  8<jiUb  Mill  Fitfldft.  Clapton  :  to  offer 
to  lay  tint  the  Cross  BoneB  dii^uscKl  burial -yronad.  South wark.  and 
t"aH8i«t  ir  cert4iiti  other  scheiu en  for  the  jiroiiiotif)!]  of  oj>eu  apacfa, 
TLie  AsHooisti4^>u  is  about  to  lay  out  thediau^ed  hnHal-^Tound  of 
St.  H^irtboloiDciv'i!  HospibLl  ia  Seward  Strt^et,  GosTreH  Uoi:Mi,  and 
haj}  pontrihiited  £,3:0  townrdB  tbe  laying  out  of  St*  J^imcs*  Church- 
yartl,  ClerkenweH,  E.C*  1  and,  anton|j^st  other  spaoi:)}  which  it  ti 
coped  mjjjr  ihortly  te  laid  ejut  are  tbe  ebnrebyunts  of  Christ 
Church.  Spitollielda,  St.  Jomea',  Batcliff,  and  AlLhallows,  Ijoa* 
don  Wall. 


June  i6,  1890.J 
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SANITO-PARLIAMENTARY. 


HOUSE  OP  COMMONS.-Mat  13, 

BZCHMOHD  BABXA0K8,  DUBLXH. 

Mr.  O.  Elliot  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether 
the  Bichmond  Barracks  in  Dublin  bad  been  passed  as  healthy ; 
whether  an  oflBoer  of  the  and  Battalion,  the  Kingr's  Bojal  Bifles, 
quartered  in  these  Barracks,  had  recently  been  attacked  by 
typhoid  fever ;  and  whether  the  barracks  were  now  in  a  satis- 
factory sanitary  condition. 

Mr.  E.  Stanhope.— I  am  sorry  to  say  that  an  of&cer  in  these 
barracks  was  recently  attacked  with  enteric  fever.  He  had  been 
on  leave  on  three  occasions  during  the  previous  month,  and  it  is 
therefore  possible  that  the  disease  was  not  contracted  in  the 
barracks.  A  good  deal  has  recently  been  done  to  the  drainage  of 
Bichmond  Barracks,  but  until  the  works  immediately  con- 
templated are  complete,  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  satisfied  that 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  avert  the  recurrence  of  this 
disease. 

Mat  16. 

Fish  in  tbk  Mbtkopous. 

Mr.  Howell  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasurv  whether  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  some  very  iremarkable  statements 
made  by  Mr.  'J.  Lawrence  Hamilton,  MJl.C.S.,  respecting  the 
fish  supply  of  the  metropolis,  the  deficiency  of  its  markets,  the 
enormous  waste  and  the  spoiling  of  fish— often  delivered  in  a  bad 
and  oven  putrid  state  under  the  present  By  stem— increased  cost, 
amounting  to  hundreds  per  cent ,  paid  by  the  consumer,  chiefly 
owing  to  rings  of  market  middlemen,  who  pay  only  a  fractional 
part  to  the  fishermen.  And  whether,  in  view  of  the  facts  stated, 
and  the  g®°dil  abuses  in  connection  with  the  fish  trade,  he 
would  advise  Her  Majesty  to  issue  a  Boval  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  report  as  to  the  best  means  for  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  fishermen,  for  cheapening  and  in- 
creasing the  fish  supply,  to  improve  its  quality,  and  generally  as. 
to  the  advisability  of  further  mih  market  accommodation  in  the 
metropolis. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  said  he  was  informed  that  the  statements 
contained  in  the  question  were,  to  saythe  least,  highly  coloured. 
Man^  of  the  questions  raised  by  Mr.  JBbimilton  had  already  been 
inquired  into,  and  no  more  bght  could  be  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  the  apjpointment  of  a  Commission.  With  regard  to 
the  fish  markets  it  appeared  that  the  new  had  failed  to  compete 
with  the  old.  It  was  a  fact  that  notwithstanding  that  two  fish 
markets  had  been  started  in  the  metropolis.  Billingsgate  still 
maintained  its  lotion.  The  fish  condemned  in  1889  only 
ajnounted  to  one  m  334. 

Mat  19. 

The  Kbw  Orrxcxs  of  Wkstmihstxb  HalXm 

In  answer  to  Dr.  Tacner, 

Mr.  Plunket  said,— It  is  not  the  fact  that  fireplaces  without 
chimneys  have  been  constructed  to  the  new  offices  off  West- 
minster Hall,  now  used  as  the  Private  Bill  Offices,  but  owing  to 
the  change  in  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  of  the  rooms  in  the 
new  building,  certain  expensive  warming  and  ventilating 
arrangements,  which  yreace  originally  intended  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  rooms,  if  used  as  committee-rooms,  were  not 
fully  carried  out.  Some  additions  are,  however,  aoout  to  be 
made  to  the  extracting  floes,  which  will  enable  the  rooms  to  be 
suitably  ventilated  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  now 
used.  It  was  at  one  time  intended  to  use  gas  fires  in  the  new 
fireplaces,  but  as  the  whole  of  the  rooms  have  now  been  warmed 
by  steam  pipes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rooms  recently 
vacated  by  the  departments  now  occupying  the  new  rooms,  it 
has  been  found  to  be  imnecessary  to  adopt  tiiese  fires.  The 
Office  of  Works  is  responsible  for  the  fireplaces  and  fittings,  and 
the  fact  of  their  having  been  provided  renders  the  rooms  fit  for 
any  future  occupation  in  case  of  change.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  the  cost  of  the  said  fireplaces  and  flues  separately  from  that 
o(  the  building,  as  they  were  constructed  as  part  o(  the  lattcMr, 
and  in  that  way  they  certainly  cost  very  much  less  than  would 
be  necessary  to  form  them  at  a  future  time  if  they  should  be 
required. 

Mat  ao. 

Barback  Hospitals. 

In  answer  to  Dr.  Tanner, 

Mr.  Stanhope  said,  — The  hospital  accommodation  at  the 
Curragh  and  at  Belfast  will  be  enlarged  in  accordance  with 
modem  f  anitary  rules ;  and,  wherever  barracks  are  constructed, 
any  hospital  accommodation  which  may  be  required  in  connec- 
tion wiui  them  will  be  built  after  the  most  approved  modem 
methods. 

Thb  H0U8IV0  OF  THX  WoBxnia  Classes. 

Mr.  Bitchie  introduced  Bills  to  amend  and  consolidate  the 
Acts  relating  to  Artisans'  u&d  Labourers'  Dwellings  and  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. 

Mat  ai. 

The  BuzLDiirGS  Sajtitabt  Beoibtbatxos  Bill. 

TkkB  order  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  read  and  dis- 
charged, and  the  Bill  withdrawn. 


Mat  33. 

NOTIFICATIOH  OF  InFBCTXOUB  DISEASES. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Brunner, 

Mr.  Bitchie  said,— The  Board  have  been  informed  that  469 
urban  sanitary  authorities,  331  rural  sanitary  authorities,  and  18 
port  sanitary  authorities  have  adopted  the  Notification  of  Infec- 
tious Diseases  Act,  1889.  This  makes  a  total  of  818  authorities 
who  have  adopted  the  Act.  The  total  number  of  urban,  rural, 
and  port  sanitary  districts  is  1,624. 

Mr.  Brunner  asked  whether  there  were  any  hope  that  the  Act 
would  be  made  compulsory  throughout  the  country  next 
Session. 

Mr.  Bitchie.— No  doubt  the  time  will  arrive  when  it  must  be 
considered  whether  the  Act  ought  not  to  be  made  compulsory  ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  can  be  done  so  soon  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act. 

In  reply  to  a  further  question  by  Mr.  Bnmner, 

Mr.  Bitchie  said,— The  population,  according  to  the  Census  of 
1881,  of  the  districts  of  which  the  Act  is  in  force,  exclusive  of 


the  metropolis,  is  15,463,000.  There  are  also  56  towns,  with  a 
population  of  3,70,000,  where,  under  the  provisions  of  local  Acts, 
the  system  of  notification  is  in  operation.    The  result  is  that  out 


of  a  total  population,  according  to  the  Census  of  1881,  of 
35»97o,ooo,  the  population  subject  to  a  system  of  notification  is 
now  19,314,000. 

Mat  33. 
Bow  Cemeteby. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  C.  Graham, 

Mr.  Matthews  said,— The  resolution  of  the  Mile  End  Vestry, 
which  was  in  favour  of  closing  Bow  Cemetery,  was  referre^i  by 
me  to  the  Inspector  of  Burial  Grounds,  and  he  reports  that, 
though  the  cemetery  is  gradually  filling  up,  there  is  still  room 
for  common  graves  to  be  made.  The  cemetery  has  been  placed 
under  regulations  sufficient  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the  public 
health,  and  the  inspector  has  mstructions  to  satisiv  himself  by 
occasional  visits  that  these  regulations  are  duly  and  fully 
observed. 

The  "Destbuctor"  im  Lambeth. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Pickercgill, 

Mr.  Bitchie  said,- 1  am  informed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  that  the  inquiries  which  they  have 
made  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  noisome  smoke  nuisance 
complained  of  does  not  proceed  from  the  chimney  of  the  de- 
structor belonging  to  them  which  is  situated  at  Lett's  Wharf. 
The  4 Vestry  of  Lambeth,  within  which  parish  is  the  wharf 
referred  to,  state  that  tnere  appears  to  be  littie  doubt  that 
smoke  issues  from  the  chimney  of  the  destructor,  which  gives 
out  a  faint,  sickly  smell,  but  the  vestry  have  never  been  able  to 
obtain  from  the  medical  officer  of  health  a  statement  that  such 
smell  is  dangerous  to  health.  In  tbe  absence  of  this  evidence 
the  vestry  ha?e  been  unable  to  take  any  action  except  to  keep  a 
watch  on  the  wharf  from  time  to  time.  Looking  to  these  replies 
I  will  direct  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  inquire  and  report  to  me  on  the  subject. 

Beplying  to  a  question  by  Mr.  S.  Hill  as  to  whether  he  would 
allow  memorials  to  be  sent  to  him  on  this  subject, 

Mr.  Bitchie  said  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  information 
on  the  question. 

Bepobts  of  Medical  Depabtbbnt  of  Local  Gotebvicbht 

BOABD. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Bowntree, 

Mr.  Bitchie  said,— The  Local  Government  Board  only  receive  a 
limited  number  of  copies  of  their  medical  officer's  reports,  which 
they  distribute  among  those  medical  officers  of  health  who  have 
taken  a  special  interest  in  the  matters  dealt  with.  I  am  fully 
aware  tbiat  the  reports  referred  to  would  be  of  considerable 
assistance  to  tbe  medical  officers  of  health  in  connection  with 
their  duties,  and  I  think  that  the  sanitary  authorities  would  be 
justified  in  purchasing  copies  for  the  use  of  the  authorities  and 
their  officers. 

Mat  34. 

MAIKTENAirCB  OF  StBBETB  AKD  FOOTPATHS. 

Mr.  Bitchie,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hobhonse,  referring  to  the 
recent  decision  in  the  Warminster  case,  said  the  Court  pixtced 
an  interpretation  upon  sections  13  and  ij  of  the  Highways  Act 
at  variance  with  that  usually  adopted  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  by  which  it  was  not  intended  to  throw 
upon  County  Councils  the  whole  cost  of  maintaining  **  inland  " 
streets  and  footpaths.  He  was  unaware  whether  there  would  be 
an  appeal  agiinst  the  decision.  Meantime,  the  full  judgment 
would  oe  considered  by  the  Local  Government  Board ;  as  yet,  he 
had  only  seen  a  newspaper  report. 

JVHE  6. 
Phtsxcal  Educatiok. 

In  the  debate  on  the  New  Educatiou  Code, 

Mr.  More  drew  attention  to  the  question  of  physical  education, 
and  pointed  out  that  last  year  a  conference  of  Frenchmen 
interested  in  introducing  English  and  American  eames  into 
France  met  in  Paris.  A  society  was  formed,  and  details  were 
given  of  experiments  as  to  the  relative  effect  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  drilling  on  children  of  the  same  age.  It  was  stated  that 
children  exercised  in  the  school  with  Iiraian  dube,  horizontal 
bars,  iDCt  had  increased  in  breadth  of  chest  two  inches,  while 
other  children  in  similar  circumstanoes  had  increased  only  half 
an  inch  through  drilling.    It  was  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the 


tabte  for  physical  exercises  was  spreading  in  the  metropolis.  No 
doubt  the  d^ils  of  carr  jing  out  and  extending  physical  education 
in  our  schools  called  for  great  consideration,  but  if  the  Vice- 
President  could  see  his  way  to  making  a  further  grant  on  this 
head  their  indebtedness  to  the  right  non.  gentleman  would  be 
greatly  enhanced. 


BILLS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 
Thv  MoBTMAiir  Laws. 
Under  the  mortmain  laws  land  may  not  be  assured  to  a  cor- 
poration in  mortmain,  imless  there  be  a  licence  from  the  Queen 
to  hold  land  in  mortmain,  or  it  be  authorized  bv  some  statute. 
So  also  the  conditions  under  which  assurances  of  land,  or  of  per- 
sonal estate  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  may  be  made  for  the  benefit  of 
any  charitable  uses  are  very  stringent.  For  instance,  unless  the 
assurance  is  given  in  good  faith  for  full  and  valuable  considera- 
tion, it  must  be  made  at  least  la  months  before  the  death  or  the 
donor.  A  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Knowles,  M.P.,  proposes  to 
exempt  from  these  regulations  any  assurance,  whether  by  deed  or 
by  will,  of  land  or  of  personal  estate  to  be  laid  out  in  land  for 
tne  purpose  of  providing  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  in  any 
populous  place.  However,  the  quantity  of  land  which  is  per- 
mitted to  be  thus  assured  by  will  is  limited  to  five  acres.  More- 
over, the  assurance  must  be  enrolled  in  the  books  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  within  six  months  in  the  case  of  a  deed  after  its 
execution,  and  in  the  case  of  a  will  after  the  probate.  By  the 
expression,  "  populous  place,"  is  meant  the  administrative 
county  of  London,  any  municipal  borough,  any  urban  sanitary 
district,  or  any  other  place  having  a  dense  population  of  an 
urban  character. 

PaOTBCTIOW  OF  LiFB  AKD  PboPEBTT. 

The  provision  of  fire  escapes  in  certain  buildings  is  proposed 
to  be  made  compulsory  by  a  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Dixon-Hart- 
land,  M.P.  The  duty  of  providing  them  is  imposed  on  the  owner 
in  fee  or  for  life  of  every  hotel,  foctory,  workshop,  store,  ware- 
house, theatre,  tenement  house,  college,  school,  hospital,  asylum, 
hall,  or  place  of  public  resort  or  amusement ;  also  on  the  trustees 
of  any  association,  the  guardians  of  the  poor  governing  any 
workhouse,  kc. ;  also  on  the  owners  of  all  buildings  40  ft.  high, 
in  which  four  or  more  families  reside ;  likewise  on  thie  owners  of 
all  places  of  business  40  ft.  high,  wheie  the  empioyi*  to  the 
number  of  13  or  more  sleep  on  the  premises ;  and,  moreover,  on 
the  "  owners  of  all  other  buildings  lor  any  of  the  purposes  above 
mentioned."  The  fire  escape,  which  is  required  to  be  fixed  to 
the  outside  of  the  building,  is  to  be  of  iron,  and  to  be  when  in 
use  of  the  form  of  stairs  at  an  incline  of  not  less  than  35  deg.  It 
must^  however,  be  of  such  simple  construction  as  to  be  used  by 
a  youth  or  old  person  of  either  sex;  and  it  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  County  Council.  Another  provision  of  the  Bill 
is  that  the  hall-ways  and  stairways  in  the  above  mentioned  build- 
ings are  to  be  properly  lighted  when  occupied  at  nig:ht,  and  at 
the  head  and  foot  of  each  flight  of  stairs  and  at  the  intersection 
of  all  hall-ways  with  main  corridors  a  red  light  is  required  to  be 
kept  durinv  the  njgbt.  One  or  more  proper  alarm  bells  or  goniprs 
capable  of  'beiUK'  heattl  throiifyrbDut  the  biiUdiiigQ  are  to  alm&ys 
remain  eaay  of  ticoess,  i«id  reaily  for  luie  id  *»trb  builditis^  to  eive 
notice  to  the  InniEiteH  in  oiuie  qF  lire.  Another  requirement  is 
ttiat  there  l*t>  kept  ]KiHted  in  a  oobfipLcituui  pluce  iu  every  sleep- 
ing room  M  hkTiife  notice  descriptive  of  the  iueau9  of  escape,  JUl 
these  matter*  are  to  1*  nubject  to  the  control  of  Coimty  Cnuncil 
offlcem  who  are  to  bo  appoiuted  to  enforce  the  BilL  For  neglect- 
ing to  provide  a  fire  escape  after  receLvlniF  uoTice,  a.  penulty  of 
£5  per  day  in  impaflcid,  and,  in  case  of  (Ire  occnrriuif  in  a  building 
not  prT>vjderl  witli  the  rei^uired  appliance  a,  the  no^liicent  iicrsoiia 
are  to  be  ILiblo  to  pay  damoj^e^  in  muse  of  deuth  or  perHOtial 
injury  beitiK'  oainied  in  c^onBec^uencf?  of  the  hre.  Tbe  action  at 
law  may  be  maintained  by  any  person  now  BTitboriEe-l  to  sue  as 
in  other  caaea  for  injuriei;  caused  by  nei^lect  of  duty.  No  giu 
danirerously  itidHium&bLe,  ur  mldetn.!  oil  ut  fluid,  la  to  be  used 
for  any  illnminatini<  pnrposes  dir«;ted  by  the  Bill ;  fish  or  ve^- 
table  oil  only  iA  to  l>e  used.  AU  lamps  required  to  b«  kept  burn- 
ing all  nigbt  ore  to  ItQ  protiNsted  by  a  stn>DK'  galvanized  wire 
mask  loeke<l  to  the  wall.  Amonff  the  axiocial  precautious  re^idred 
to  be  taken  iu  tlieatrc^  and  other  pliiees  of  public  resort  or 
amneement  is  the  makings  of  the  door?  to  binp^e  out  wards,  the 
use  of  divided  doom  where  it  hi  pructicable^  a  epecial  door  ou 
every  floor  leadinj^  to  each  ttro  eJicape,  Ac»  It  is  forbidden  for 
any  chairs,  stools,  or  other  urtieles  txy  be  plnced  on  anv  j^nv^waj 
or  poBBOffe.  For  every  unch  boildintr  a  lirenmn  with  at»eeilied 
duties  is  reqii'riMi  to  be  appointed.  One  direction  is  for  inapeC' 
tors  to  be  ap]>ointed  by  county  eou  11c lU  to  »ee  that  the  Bill  is 
carrl>?d  out ;  and  procc^Unh^s  for  enforcing  penultied  are  to  be 
taken  by  the  County  Couneil'ii  i»oUcitor. 

The  Intkctiol's  Diseases  Hill. 
The  promoterR  of  the  Infections  Disen^es  Bill  have  decided  Co 
abandon  Clause  6  of  tiiat  nieiuture  reqturing  laimdrTTuen  to  idve 
up  a  list  of  their  ciittoniers  on  the  d*  mand  ol  the  medieal  otficer 
ox  health. 

IjiariuNCi:  or  Chiloreh. 
1  heevllacouuected  with  the  inKurunceof  children's  Ufcr  ant  dealt 
with  in  a  Bill  introdoctnl  into  the  Houiie  ol  Lonls  by  the  BLi§hop  of 
Peterborduirb^  He  ]>ro poses  to  place  n  more  striui^f^nt  liiitit  am  the 
aniount  of  the  in3<Di  fur  which  an  iosttrance  may  be  elfectcii  fnr  a 
child.  When  added  to  any  sums  imyable  on  the  child '^^  def^th  by 
any  other  aoeieites,  it  is  prohitiited  In  the  Bill  from  exceeding 
£4  ou  the  death  of  a  child  under  i  years  of  ag«.    The  lludt  is 


fixed  at  £6  for  a  child  between  5  and  10;  and  at  £8  for  a  boy  over 
10  and  under  14,  or  for  a  girl  over  10  and  under  16  years  of  age. 
A  second  profision  is  that  a  society  is  forbidden  to  pay  the  in< 
surance  money  to  any  one  but  the  undertaker ;  and  on  pajnnent 
a  special  certificate  of  death  must  be  produced.  This  oertiftcate 
must  state  the  amount  of  the  sum  claimed  and  the  name  of  the 
society  from  which  it  is  claimed.  As  these  certificates  are  to  be 
numbered,  the  society  can  see  whether  a  certificate  purports  to 
be  the  first ;  and  if  it  does  not,  they  are  bound  to  inquire  what 
sums  have  been  paid  or  are  payable  on  the  same  death  by  any 
other  society.  No  certificate  whatever  of  this  kind  is  to  be  given 
by  a  registrar  unless  the  cause  of  death  has  been  previously 
entered  in  the  register  of  deaths  on  the  certificate  of  a  medical 
practitioner  who  attended  the  child  during  its  last  illness,  or  of 
a  coroner  ;  or  unless  a  certificate  of  the  probable  cause  of  death 
signed  by  a  medical  practitioner  is  produced  to  the  registrar,  or 
some  other  satisfactor}  evidence  of  this.  If  a  society  contra- 
venes the  Bill  it  is  to  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  £50.  Moreover  it  is 
made  a  misdemeanour,  punishable  vrith  three  months'  imprison- 
ment with  or  without  hard  labour,  where  any  member,  officer,  or 
agent,  does  so ;  or  where  any  p«rson  claiming  the  insurance 
money  produces  or  attempts  to  obtain  a  false  certificate ;  or 
where  the  recipient  of  the  money  pavs  a  part  to  any  one  which  is 
not  bond  fidt  due  on  account  of  buna!  fees  or  for  services  rendered 
or  for  articles  supplied  in  connection  with  the  funeral ;  or  where 
any  one  claims  or  reoeiTcs  a  sum  the  payment  of  which  con> 
stitutes  an  offence  under  the  Bill;  or  even  where  a  persoo 
attempts  iu  any  way  to  defeat  the  provisions  of  the  BiU.  The 
Bill  is  not  intended  to  prohibit  insurances  on  the  lives  of  children 
where  the  person  insuring  has  an  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
person  insured.  As  regaros  existing  contracts,  the  amount  to  be 
paid  on  a  death  is  not  aiOfected  by  the  BUI,  but  only  the  person  to 
whom  it  Is  to  be  paid.  Ordinarv  life  assurance  companies  are 
permitted  by  the  Bill  to  insure  children's  lives  where  there  is  no 
*'  insurable  interest,"  just  as  much  as  friendly  societies  and  tiade 


LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Thx  Coventry  Board  of  Guardians  have  increased  the  salary 
of  Mr.  James  Arch,  as  clerk  to  the  Guardians,  from  £155  to  £300 
per  annum,  the  amount  paid  to  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  William  Arthur  Pools  has  been  appointed  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures  for  the  Bedfordshire  Coimty^  Conndl  at 
£iao  per  annum. 

Thb  Chilvers  Coton  Local  Board  have  increased  the  salary  of 
Dr.  Peacock,  their  medical  ofSicer,  from  £13  los.  to  £ao  per 
annum  in  consequence  of  the  devolution  of  extra  duties  upon 
him. 

ExcBSSiVR  Mortalitt  kiab  Gainsbro'.— The  Local  (Govern- 
ment Board  recently  wrote  to  the  Gainsbro'  Board  of  Guardians 
asking  for  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  deaths  of  eleven 
people  at  Scotter  which  had  been  attnbiated  to  th©  insanitarj 
eondition  of  tlic  villji^e.  The  ineiiical  olRcer  re|iUed  thai  the 
de&tbs  were  all  of  pgeo  |>eopIe,  and  resulted  from  acute  paeu- 
monia.  which  had  become  itifectionif  iu  char^vf^ter,  hut  couM  not 
be  attributed  to  defective  drainage  or  auy  inpauitary  condilions. 

Tits  following  have  been  a]ipoiitted  Inii[H?'rtDrs  of  Weights  uid 
Measures  to  the  London  Conntj  Council  i—H  8.  Pinni^naii,  J^  ^> 
HlldritU,  8.  B.  Hough,  B.  K  Beid,  aiid  J.  F.  Stnbbs. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Medical  Offioebs  of  Health. 
Ar>AiiH.  Frederick  Edward.   M.D,.  MCh.,  M.A.Q.,  L.A.H.Duh., 

D.P.H.Cnm.,  lm£i  been  appointed  MediceiJ  Officer  of   Health 

find  Public  Analyst  to- the  Horoti^h  ofBoUoa,  iHci-  Dr.  Edward 

Sergeant,  at  a  !ia1ary  of  £400  T>^t  unnuni, 
ATEiHHO?f,  FmnclH  Ed*v*ard,  L  R.C.P  Lond,,  M.B.C^S^Eoif.,  fa" 

tteen  re-ap[HiiiLted  Metlical  Otflcer  of  Health  to  the  Craven 

Cotob  I'-Skipton  BnrEil)  District  for  three  y^ar^, 
BOTT,  Henry.  L.  R.C.P.,  M. B.C. S..  htwi  been  re-appointed  Medical 

Ol9eer  of  Health  t<i  the  Brentford  ITrhan  Sanitary  District,  nt 

a  salary  of  £75  per  nnnum. 
Brock  WAT,    Arcbibfild   Birt*  M.E.CS.,  L.K.C.P.,  has  beoi   ap- 
pointed Meilical  Officer  of  HenEtb  to  the  towunf  Mqtt*herra» 

Que«ni^l4bij.  th-p  Dr.  Wilkie,  resign  d, 
BaowHK.  Suuiiiel,  M  J>,Qu.irmv.rret,  and  M,Ch.,  has  b#«n  ap- 

tK>iiited  Meiiica]  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Leamington  Prion, 

cfcf  J.  S.HAly.  M,B,C.S  ,  L.S.**.  deceased. 
BcBDWOon,    Jamea  Wat  sob,    L.F.P.S.G.,    L.M  ,    US.AXond., 

M.Son  Jnet*.  baa  Ijtfen  re-apin>intetl  Medieal  Otiicer  of  Health 

for  the  Bourne  Bnnil  San i Tar j  District. 
ER3lt[!iE.  Hohert,  M.D,Q"iUiiiT.lrel.,  M.Ch-,  aTid  LM..  haw  he«a 

re-n]iirHiinted   MflNlicftl  Offloer    r>f    Health  to  the   Coml.'^me 

Looil  Bonrdt  at  £^0  per  annum. 
PiLEtt,  Septiuni6*BriL'gs,  L.K.CP.EilliJ..  M.H,C.S.Eiig.,  has  b«en 

re-appointod  Heilical  Ofllcer  of  Health  to  the  Audon&r  Urhau 

Sanitary  Authority. 
FiKLAT.  DaviO  W,  DA.,  M.D,,  DPHCamh.,  F. B.C. P. bond., 

has  been  apiminted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  th*  Harrow 
Local  Bonrdj  ricel.  W.  Thonipaoti*  fe«i*med.  at  £*o  p«r  antiuSL 
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Gatlob,  £Uward,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  L.M.,  L.F.P.&GIm.,  has 

remppointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Blpley  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority. 

H0BB88,  J.  L.,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  L.M.,  K.B.C.S.,  has  been  re- 
appointed]  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  BromeerroTe 
Bnxal  Sanitaiy  Authority. 

HoBSFALL,  Henry.  M.D.St.  And..  M.B.C.S.,  has  been  re- 
appointiBd  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Bedale  Bnral 
Sanitaiy  Authority,  at  £60  per  annum. 

HcBBABB,  F.  £..  L.B.C.F.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.£ng.,  L.S.A..  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Diss  (Norfolk)  f^ocal 
Board  of  Health. 

HusBAKD,  C,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Bipon  City  Council. 

IBXLAND,  Thomas,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.Ediu.,  L.F.P.A^.Olas.,  has 
been  appointed  Government  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
British  Guiana. 

KxLLT,  Charles,  M.D.Lond.,F.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  West  Sussex 
Combined  District,  at  a  salary  of  £630  per  annum,  or  with 
Arundel  £650. 

liiyBTT,  H.  W.,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  re-ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Wells  Urban  Sani- 
taiy District,  at  a  salary  of  £4oper  aimum. 

LowMDS,  H.  A.,  L.B.C.F.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  has  been  re-appolnted 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Famley  Tyas  Local  Board. 

liOTSD,  William,  M.B.0.8.Loud.,  L.K.Q.C.P.I.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Oswaldtwistle  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  vioB  A.  T.  Townley. 

LuxsDBK,  Geo.,  M.B.,  C.M.GIas.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  for  the  Pateley  Bndge  Sural  Sanitary  District,  vice 
Mr.  Jardine. 

MooBB,  George  B.,  M.B.C.S.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  shire  01  Yarrawonga,  Victoria. 

MoBisoir,  John,  M.D.,  M.B.C.S.Enff.,  i).P.H.Camb.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  St.  Alban's  Bural 
Sanitary  District,  vice  Dr.  W.  Thompson,  at  £160  per  annum. 

MoBBisoN,  fiegiuald  H.,  M.B.,  CM.EcUn.,  las  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  shire  of  Oakleigh,  Victoria. 

MoxON.  Jas.  Burdett,  M.B.C.S.£ng.,L.S.A.4ms  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  Brigg  Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 

MuNBO,  Archibald  OampbeU,  M.B.,  B.Sc.,  CM.,  L.R.C.P.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Offloer  of  Health  to  the  Borough  of 
Jarrow. 

FRinBAirx,  T.  £.  P.,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.£ng.,  L.S.A.,  has 
been  reappointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Welling- 
ton Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 

BiCHMOSD,  Bichard,  M.B.,  CM.Bdin.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Dunmow  Bund  Sanitary 
Authority,  viee  Basil  Bonald,  at  £50  per  annum. 

BoBZKSOH,  Alfred,  M.D.,  has  been  appointed  Deputy  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Botherham  Town  Council. 

Skivnbb,  £mest  William,  M.B.,  C.M.Bdlu.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Bye  Union  Bnral  Sanitary 
Authority,  vice  Drs.  Woodhams,  Hanis,  and  B.  Y.  Skinner, 
at  £60  per  annum. 

Smith,  Bobert,  L.B.C.P..  F.B.C.S.Edin.,  has  appointed  Medical 

Offloer  of  Health  for  Avenel,  Victoria. 
Thubspixld,  William  Nealor,  M.D.Edin..   M.B.C.S.£ng.,   has 
been   appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  County 
Council  of  Shropshire. 
WioiK,  George  William,  M.B.C.a£ng.,  L.8.A.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Methley  Urban 
District,  at  a  salary  of  £aj  per  annum. 
Wilson,  A.  S.,  M.A.,  M.B.Camb.,  M.B.C.S.£ng^  has  beeu  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Hasthigs  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority. 
WoODroBD,  £.  B.,  M.D.Aber.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-ap- 
TOtmted  Medical  OfUcer  of  Health  to  the  Ventnor   Local 

Poos-Law  Medical  Officbbs. 

Alfobd,  Charles  Edward,  MJECC.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-ap- 
pointed District  Medical  Officer  to  the  Yeoyil  Union  for  three 
year. 

Atmbb,  James,  M.B.Edin.,  CM., has  been  re-appointed  Medical 
Officer  to  the  Parochial  Board  of  Bervle. 

Bbckbb,  J.,  M.B.£din.,  CM.,   L.B.C.P.Lond.,   has   been   ap- 

e>inted  Medical  Officer  to  the  xst  Ward  of  the  Colchester 
nion.  at  £100  per  annum  and  fees. 
Bsirsoy,  Heniy  Thomas.  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
OlBoer  for  the  St.  Nicholas  and  District  of  the  Spalding 
Union. 
BUMCOKBB,  William  Dewey,  L.B.C.P.,  M.B.C.S.,  has  been  ap- 

S>inted  Assistant  Medical  Officer  to  the  Infirmary  of  the 
itr  of    London    Union,    Bow    Boad,   vice    William   Gem. 

L.B,CaL.   L.K.Q.C.P.Lrel.,    L.M.,  resigned,  at   £100  per 

annum. 
CoLLnrowooD,  J.  E.,  L.B.CP.Edin.  and   Lon.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.. 

has  been  appointed  Deputy  Medical  OfScer  for  the  Bopeley 

District  of  the  Grantham  Union,  vice  Dr.  H.  B.   Bidley 

resigned. 
CouBTBifAT.   Eilcoursie  J.,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.8.£din.,  L.F.P.S. 

Glas.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Workhouse 

and  No.  a  District  of  the  Wimbome  and  Cranbome  Union. 

vice  8.  G.  Parkinson,  M.B.CS.,  L.S.A.,  deceased. 
Cbkaoh,  William,  L.B.CS.I.,  L.S.A.Lond.,ha8  been  re-appointed 

Medical  Officer  for  LuUington  and  District,  Burton-on-Trent 

Union. 
CvLLBM,  Dr.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Car- 

rickmacross  Workhouse. 


Faulxb,  Herbert  Charles,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.£din.,  has   been 

appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  3rd  District  of  the  Lexden 

and  Winstree  Union. 
Fbbbm AB,  J.  P.  W.,  M.D.Durh.,  M.B.C.S.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Offloer  to  the  4th  District  of  the  Andover  Umoo. 
Gbobgb,  J.  W.,   M.B.CS.£nK.,   L.S.A.,    has    been   appointed 

Medical  Officer  for  the  5th  District  of  the  Upton-on-Sevem 

Union. 
GiLBBBisoH,  J.  H.,  L.B.CP.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng..  has  been  ap- 

nolnted  Medical  Officer  of  the  and  District  of  the  Hitchin 

Union.  sM 

GzLLBSPiB,  William  Henrr,  L.K.Q.C.P.I.,  L.M.,  L.B.CS.I.,  has 

been  rC'Sppointed  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to 

the  4th  (West   Bradley)  District  of   the   Shepton  MaUet 

Union. 
Habbis,  Arthur,  G.  B.,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been 

sppointed  Medical  Officer  for  the  No.  a  Market  Weighton 

District  of  the  Pocklington  Union,  vice  Alfred  Jackson, 

L.B.O.P.,  L.B.C.S.£din.,  deceased. 
Habwood,  Charles,  M.D.,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  has  been  re-appointed 

Medical  Officer  to  the  Shardlow  District  of  the  Shkrdlow 

Union. 
Hbmbbouoh,  John  William,  M.D.Durh.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has 

been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Earsdon  District  of 

the  Tynemouth  Union,  vice  P.  Alexander,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S. 

Edin.,  resigned. 
Hones  OH,  Dr.,  hns  been   appointed   Medical  Officer  for  the 

Cropedy  District  of  Banbury. 
H01.LI8,  Elphiustone,  M.D.Edin.,  has  been  re  appointed  Medical 

Officer  and  Public  Vaocinator  for  Woodbridge. 
HowABD,  Thomas,  M.B.G1AS.,  CM.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 

Officer  to  the  Clun  Uoion. 
Jacksob,  Fox  Turner,  M.U.C.S.,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Besident    Medical  Officer  to  Walton  Workhouse, 

LiverpooL 
JOHBSOV,  S.  Pearson,  M.B.,  CM.£din.,  has    been  appointed 

Medical  OiBcer  to  the  7th  District  of  the  Bedminster  Union. 
Kbvt,  Charles  A.,   B.Sc.,  L.B.C.P.]  ond..ihas  been  appointed 

Second  Assistant  Medical  Officer  to  the  Intirmary  of  the  St. 

OlsTe's  District,  at  £too  per  annum. 
KxTB,  £.,  Whitfield  Dawson,  M.U.Durh.,  M.B.CS. Encr.,  L.S.A., 

has  been   appointed  Medical  Officer    for  the  ana  District 

of  Wortley. 
Lattbt,  Arthur,  L.B.CP.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.£ni{.,  has  been  ap- 

TK>inted  Medical  Officer  of  the  Banstead  District  of  the  Epsom 

Union. 
Lawsok,  H.    a.,  L.B.CP.  and   S.Edin.,  has  been   appointed 

Medical   Officer  to  the  City   Poorhouse,   Edinbungh,   vice 
WiUiam  Lundie,  M.B.,  CM.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  at  £80  per  annum, 
with  board  and  lodging. 
M'Cabtbt,  Dr.  Geoffrey,has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for 
the  Tuosist  Dispensary  District,  vice  Dr.  Geoifrey  M'Qirthy, 


McMastbb,  a.,  L.B.CP.Edin.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  for  the  Omsgh  No.  a  Dispensary  District,  vice  John 
McCluk**,  L.K.Q.CP.L,  L.B.C.S.f. 

MacSwbkbt.  WUliam,  M.D.Boy.Uniy.Irel.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  for  KiUamey. 

Mabtiw,  Matthew,  M.B.  and  C.M.GhMg.Univ.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  the  3rd  or  Parkhead  Medical  District  of  the 
Barony  Parish,  Glasgrow,  vtce  Dr.  William  Young,  deceased. 

MASTXBMAir,  G.  F.,  L.K.Q.CP.L,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Stourport. 

MooBB,  William  Daly,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 
Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the  Dispensary  District  of 
Greatham,  Hartlepool  Union,  at  £30  per  annum. 

M08SOP,  John,  M.D.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for 
the  4th  District  and  Workhouse  of  the  Cheltenham  Union, 
vice  H.  E.  Jessop,  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  deceased. 

NiCHOLLB,  William  John,  L.B.C.P.£din.,  L.M.,  M.B.CS.Eng., 
has  been  appointed  Honoraiy  Medical  Officer  for  the  St.  Ives 
Union  District. 

O'Fabbbll,  Charles,  L.B.CP.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  has  been   re-ap- 

?>inted  Medical  Officer  for  the  North  District  of  Great 
ormouth  Union. 

CLbabt,  p.  J^  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.CS.Edin.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Public  Vaccinator  to  the 
Santurk  District. 

Palmbb,  Dr.,  has  been  Appointed  Medical  OiBcer  for  the  Mulla- 
glass  (County  Armagn)  Dispensary,  vice  Dr.  Joseph  Light- 
bourne,  deceased. 

Papillob,  Thomas  Alex.,  L.B.C.P.,  L.M.Edin..  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  for  the  Empingham  District  of  the 
Oakbam  Union. 

Pbubb,  Dr.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Work- 
house,  Cheltenham  union. 

BouGHTON,  Walter,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  for  the  East  Bomet  Valley  District 
of  the  Bamet  Union. 

Btoatb.  Begin  <ld.  L.ILQ.CP.I.,  L.B.C.S.L,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Middleton  Cheney  District  of  Banbury. 

Sim,  James  Brown,  M.D.,  L.B.CS.,  has  been  appointed  District 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Nottingham  Union,  vice  G.  B.  Powell, 
deceased,  at  £100  per  annum  and  fees  (£70  to  £80). 

Spbbcbb,  Walter,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.Edin..  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaocinator  for  the  Gringley 
District  of  the  E.  Betford  Union,  vice  W.  K.  Iiochhead, 
L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  resigned. 

Still,  G.  C,  M.B.Aberd.,  and  CM.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Offlto  for  the  Sheepshod,yDist™^ty0^the,I^^^^ 


l>i»*mipgnftm. 

TOMOBT,  J.  Kaj,  M.B.Edin.,  haa  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 
to  the  Parish  of  New  Abbey,  at  £<o  per  annum. 

TuTHiLL,  Dr.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the  Port* 
land  DispenRaiy  District  of  the  Carrick-on-Suir  Union,  vice 
Dr.  James  Martin,  deceased. 

Yalkntivb,  £.  Wm.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.M.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  the  6th  District  of  the  Shepton 
Mallet  Union. 

Wawk,  E.  Rusaell,  L.B.Q.C.P.Irel.,  M.B.C.S.En«r.,  has  been  ap- 

Sainted  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  for  the 
ramley  District  of  the  Bramley  Union,  vice  Charles  Sleeser, 
M.D.Aberd.,  resided. 

Wblchmak,  Edward,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  for  the 
Heckington  District  of  the  Sleaford  Union,  vice  W.  W. 
SUbles.  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  resigned. 

WiLsOK,  J.,  M.D..  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  for  the 
No.  4  District  of  the  Cheltenbam  Union. 

Wbight,  Thomas  Nesbitt,  M.B.C.S.,  L.B.C.P.Lond.,  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Medical  Officer  to  the  Plumstead  In- 
firmary, Woolwich  Union,  vice  Dr.  P.  W.  Thompson,  at  £90 
per  annum. 


CsBTiFrnia  Factory  Scr- 
T.   v.,  MJS.C.S.,  L.B.C.P.,  has   been  appointed 
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Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  to  the  Cradley  Heath  and  Old 
Hill  District,  vice  Hugh  B.  Ker,  F.B.C.S.£din..  reeicned. 
acLLrvAK,  F.|W.,    L.B.C.8.L,    L.   and  L.M.,  K.Q.C.P.I.,   has 
been  appointed  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  to  the  Navan 
District. 

Inbprctors  or  Nuisances. 
Baxlbt,  John  L.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 
the  Dawley  Urban  Sanitary  District  of  the  Madely  Union, 
vice  Or.  Stevenson. 
Baixtoit,  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

and  Surreyor  for  the  Brigg  Sural  Sanitary  District. 
BoococK,  John,  has  been  anpointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 
the    Bnrley-iu-Wharfedale  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice 
T.  Stradling. 
Bbibblbt,  F.,  has  been  appointed  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the 

Carlton  Local  Board,  at  £30  per  annum. 
Johbs,  Wm.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 
Colwyn   Bay  and  Cobiann  Urban   Sanitary   District  of  the 
Conway  Union,  vice  Owen  WiUiams,  resigned. 
Bbukwbll,  B.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 
the  Little  Lever  Urban   Sonitoxy  District  of  the   Bolton 
Union,  vice  N.  Holden,  resigned. 
Cobbbn ,  Joseph,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 
the   Southampton   Urban   Sanitary  Authority,   vice  W.  J. 
Tnbbs. 
•Cbukp,  T.  G.,  has  been  appointed  iiu  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  Sural  Sanitary  District  of  the  Taunton  Union. 
Deabdcb,  Hbhbt,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nnisanoes 

to  the  Bipon  Urban  Sanitary  District  of  the  Bipon  Union. 
Faldiki},  a.  E.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 
the  Matlock  Urban  Sanitary  District,  of  the  Bakewell  Union, 
vice  T.  T.  Bell,  resigned. 
Obbbvwsll.  Allen,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nmsances 
of  the  Rural  Sanitary  District  of  the  Frome  Union,  vice 
W.  Adams. 
Hau.,  John,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

King's  Lynn  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Habbadivx,  S.,  has  been  re-ai.pointed  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the 

Hendon  Board  of  Qnardians. 
Hoblet,  William,  has  been  re-anpoiuted  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

to  the  Shirley  and  Fieemantle  Urban  Samtaxy  District. 
John,  Christopher,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

to  the  Ogmore  and  Qarw  UnMui  Sanitary  Authority. 
Bbown,  J.  w.  H.,  bas  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 
the  Southgate  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  B.  Collins, 
resigned. 
Lanodoh,  fG.f  hils  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  Yeovil  Bural  Sanitary  Authority. 
LoMAZ,  Joseph,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 
the  New  Mills  Urban  Sanitary  District  of  the  Hay  field  Union, 
vice  John  Warren,  deceased. 
Palkxb,  H.  A.,  C.S.I.,  ShaweU,  Bugby,  has  been  apnointed In- 
spector of  Nuisances  to  the  Corporation  of  Sheffield,  at  £a 
per  week. 
BiCHMOMD,  H.,  has  been  appointed  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

to  the  Bural  Sanitary  District  of  the  Taunton  Union. 
Scott,  Mr.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 

Cromer  Local  Board. 
Smith,  Joseph  W.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 

the  CarUsle  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  T.  M.  Compton. 
Stbzhofbllow,  H.  W.,  has  beeu  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisanoee 

to  the  Chichester  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Thackbat,  James,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 
the   Dewsbnry    Urban   Sanitarr   Authority,    vice    Thomas 
Wheat 
Thomas,  John  P.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
to  the  Lampeter  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  William 


TiTLST,  A.  L.  T.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 
the  Dorchester  Town  Canncil,  vice  Mr.  Chick,  resigned. 

Tbbpess,  F.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 
the  Warwick  Bural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £iao  per  annum. 


WHrrx,  MX.,  nas  been  appomted  inspector  or  Nnissnces  (Canal 
Boats  and  Dairies)  to  the  Banbury  Town  Council,  at  a  salary 
of  £50  per  annum. 

PuRUC  Analyst. 

Colwbll,  J.  K.,  has  been  appointed  Public  Analyst  to  the 
Clerkenwell  Vestry. 

Public  Vaccinators. 

Chbistik,  William  W.,  M.B.,  C.M.Glasg.,  has  been  appointed 
Public  Vaccinator  for  the  Districts  of  Woodville  ana  Dane- 
virke.  New  Zealand. 

Kite,  £.  W.  Dawson,  M.B.I>urham,  M.B.C.S.,  L.8.A.,  has  been 
appointed  Public  Vaccinator  for  the  Bradfield  District  of  the 
Wortley  Union,  vice  H.  Payne,  M.B.C.S.,  reined. 

Macamdbbw,  Herbert,  M.B.,  C.M.Edin.,  has  been  appointed 
Public  Vaccinator  for  the  District  of  Hokitika,  New 
Zealand. 

Potts,  Walter,  A.B.,  M.B.C.S.,  has  been  appointed  Public  Vac- 
cinator for  Serviceton,  Victoria. 

Bobebts,  J.  Block,  M.B.,  C.M.Edin.,  has  been  appointed  Public 
Vaccinator  to  the  Nottingham  Union,  vice  Q.  B.  Powell, 
deceased. 

Taylor.  T.  P.,  M.B.O.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  PnbUc 
Vaccinator  to  the  Braintree  Union,  vice  his  fatner. 

WoLrBNDBH,  Jas.  J.,  L.K.Q.C.P.,  L.B.C.8.IreL,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Fublic  Vaccinator  for  St.  Amand,  Victoria. 

Surveyors. 

AxaBB,  J.,  has  been  re<4ippolnted  Surveyor  and  Inspector  to  the 

Diss  Local  Board  of  Health. 
Etaks,  Evan,  has  been  elected  County  Surveyor  to  the  Carnarvon 

County  CounoiL 
Faldiro,  a.  E.,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Matlock 

(Derbyshire)  Local  Board. 
Hooe,  Mr.,  has  beem  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Aherdeenshixe 

County  Conned. 
Shakletow,  J.,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Coseley  Local 

Board. 

Clrrks. 

Ahdbbws,  Arthur  S.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Guardiajii 

of  the  Chard  Union,  vice  H.  Paule,  resigned. 
BsDroBD,  George  W.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Clerk  in  the 

offic«*s  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch,  vice  F.  W.  Piper,  resigned. 
Campbell.  J.  S.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Clerk  in  the 

Guardians'  Offices  of  the  Greenwich  Union,  vice  E.  J.  Mott, 

resigned. 
CooKB,  Geonre  J.,  has  been  appointed  an  Assistant  Clerk  in  the 

Offices  of  the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Dis- 
trict. 
CuBTiB,  F.  J.,  has  been  appointed  an  Assistant  Clerk  in  the 

Guardians  Offices  of  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union, 

vice  A.  Ai  Sanders,  resigned. 
Davis,  John  A.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of 

the  Highworth  and  Swindon  Union,  vice  E.  G.  Bradford,  re- 
signed. 
Hadwickb.  Thomas  E.,  has  been  appointed  AssistantClerk  to  the 

Guardhms  of  the  St.  Marylebone  Parish,  vice  W.  J.  Cooper, 

deceased. 
Hjsmdebson,  a.  N.,  has  been  ajppointed  Clerk  to  the  Onardiana 

of  the  Wandsworth  and  Ciapham  Union,  vice  E.  H.  Taylor, 

resiicned. 
Hollow  AT,  H.  G.,  jun.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Clerk  to 

the  Guardians  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  Union,  vice  C.  Taylor, 

jun. 
Lnrir,  H.,  has  been  re-appointed  Clerk  to  the  Diss  Local  Board 

of  Health. 
Mace,  J.  M.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the 

Tenterden  Union,  vice  C.  Mace,  resigned. 
MacLachlah,  D.,  has  been  appointed  Council  Clerk  to  the  Argyll 

County  CounoU,  at  a  salary  of  £350  per  annum. 
Moobb,  J.  W.  D.,  has  been  appointed  an  Assistant  Clerk  in  the 

Guardians'  Offices  of  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union, 

vice  A.  A.  Sanders,  resigned. 
MoTT,  Edward,  has  been  appointed  an  Assistant  Clerk  in  the 

Guardians'  Offices  of  the  Poplar  Union,  vice  F.  G.  WlUiams. 
MowBBAT,  F.  W..  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Clerk  in  the 

Guardians'  Offices  of  the  Hartlepool  Union,  vice  J.  £.  L. 

Spenoe,  resigned. 
PiFBB,    F.  W.,    has   been   appointed  Assistant  Clerk  of  the 

Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union,  vice  A.  N.  Henderson  ap- 

poinied  Clerk. 
Shibbs,  B.  a.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of 

the  Blaby  Union,  vice  J.  Sheppard,  deceased. 
Stbpheh,  Mr.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Aberdeenshire 

County  Council. 
Tatix)b,  G.,  jun..  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of 

the  Isle  of  Thanet  Union,  vtce  H.  G.  Holloway. 
Tbump,  William  H.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Clerk  in  the 

Guardians'  Offices  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth. 
Tbuscott,  Francis,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of 

tiie  Truro  Union,  vice  B.  Marrack.  deceased. 
Wbioht.  S.  G.  E.,  has  been  appointea  an  Assistant  Clerk  to  the 

Guardians  of  the  Poplar  Union. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 


BxDroBD,  Geo.  W.,  Fovrtih  Aasistaat  Clerk  of  tbe  St.  Miurylebone 

Parisb. 
BBOoniro^C.  H.,  M.D.St.  And.,  M.B.C.S.Esff.  and  L.aA.,KedicaI 

Officer  of  the  Stebbing  District  of  the  Dunviow  Union. 
CoTTBRBLL,  Edward,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S^  Medical  Officer  for  tbe 

Stoke  Lyre  District  of  tbe  Bicester  Union. 
CVTKBBBT,  William,  MJl.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  Medical  Officer  for  tbe 

Mendleabam  District  of  tbe  Hnrtismere  Union. 
FOSBBOOXB,  Dr.  G.  H.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Strat- 

ford-on-ATon  Burai  Sanitary  Authority. 
Gbm.  Dr.  W.p  Assistant  Medical  Officer  at  the  Infirmary  of  the 

City  of  London  Union. 
LocHHBAD,  William  K.,  LJt.C.P.Edin.,  L.R.C.S.Edin.,  Medical 

Officer  of  tbe  Oringley  District  of  the  East  Betford  Union. 
M0BRI8,  J.,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  West  Asbford  Rural 

Sanitury  Authority. 
BoBaon,  Dr.,  Bledical  Officer  of  the  Shilbottle  District  of  the 

Alnwick  Union. 
ScHOir,   J.    E.,    M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.,   Medical   Officer  of  the  4th 

District  of  the  Bridge  Union. 
Slimn,  W.  S.,  L.S.A.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Ampthill  District  of 

the  Ampthill  Union. 
Thompson,   T.  W..  L.B.C.P.Edin.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  Medical 

Officer  of  Health  to  tbe  Sural  Sanitary  District  of  the  Watford 

Union. 
Thohpson,  Dr.  W.  P.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  at  the  InSrmary 

of  tbe  Woolwich  tfnion. 
YALXBTXirB,  Dr.  E.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  6th  District  of  the 

Shepton  Malet  Union. 


VACANCIES. 

Mbdical  OrpiCBB  or  Hbalth.— The  County  Council  of  the  North 
Biding  of  Yorkshire  require  a  Medical  OiBcer  of  Health  for  the 
Biding,  qoalified  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  mid- 
wifeiT,  and  holder  of  a  dinloma  in  sanitary  science,  public 
health,  or  state  medicine.  May  hold  another  appointment, 
and  engage  in  priyate  practice.  Bemuneration :  a  iixed  fee  of 
£100  per  annum,  and  5  guineas  per  day  (to  include  expenses) 
for  each  day's  seryicee  from  home.  Applications  toW.  Cf. 
Treyor,  Esq.,  Deputy  Clerk,  Clerk  of  the  Pease's  Office, 
NortbaJlerton,  before  June  30. 

Medical  Ofpicbb  of  Hbalth.— The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
WeUingborough  Union  are  prepared  to  reoeiye  applications 
from  duly  qualided  medical  practitioners  for  the  appointment 
of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  tbe  Bural  Sanitary  District 
of  their  Union.  Salary  £50  per  annum.  Applications  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  William  Jackson,  Assistant  Cierk,  WeUing- 
borough, by  June  35. 

Mbdical  OrpiCBB.— Tbe  services  of  a  Medical  Officer  are  re- 
quired foor  the  Parish  of  Farr,  Sutherland ;  to  be  located  at 
BettyhJll.  Salary,  from  Board  for  Paupers,  £io<  per  annum. 
No  other  doctor  in  parish.  Single  man  preferred,  tbere 
being  no  proper  dweUing-house.  Applications  to  Chairman 
of  Board,  John  Box,  Esq.,  House  of  Tongue,  Sutherland. 

Medical  Oppicbb.— Wanted  by  the  Zetland  County  CounoU  a 
duly  qualified  Medical  Officer,  to  reside  in  the  county  and 
yisit  and  inspect  each  parish  at  least  twice  a  year ;  will  be 
required  to  perform  tbe  duties  required  by  the  Board  of 
Supenriidon's  regulations,  and  will  be  at  liberty  to  engage  in 
private  practice.  Applications,  stating  quiuifications  and 
salary  expected,  to  be  lodged  with  thi  County  Clerk  at 
Lerwick,  not  later  than  June  50. 

Yeterihabt  Ihspbctob.— a  duly  qualified  Veterinary  Inspector, 
who  will  be  at  liberty  to' engage  in  private  practice,  requirea 
by  tbe  Zetland  County  Council.  Applications,  stating  quali- 
fications and  salary^  to  be  deliyered  not  later  than  June  30  to 
the  County  Clerk,  Lerwick. 

Sakitart  Ibspbctob.— a  duly  qualified  Sanitary  Inspector  re- 
quired by  tbe  Zetland  County  Council.  He  must  devote  Ids 
whole  time  to  the  duties  of  this  office.  If  duly  qualified,  he 
may  apply  for  the  combined  offices  of  Sanitary  and  Veterinary 
Inspectors.  Applications  to  the  County  Clerk,  Lerwick,  by 
June  30. 

SuayBTOB,  Ac— The  Bumham  Local  Board  require  a  person  to 
fill  the  offices  of  District  Suryeyor,  Inspector  of  Nuisances, 
and  Waterworks  Manager.  Salaries :  District  Surveyor,  £40 ; 
Inspector,  £fo;  Waterworks  Itfouager,  £35.  Person  ap- 
pointed to  hold  the  three  offices.  Applications  to  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Bichard  Brice,  Clerk,  by  July  7. 

SUBTBTOB,  COLLBCTOB     OP    BATES    AH.*  SaNZTABT    InSPBCTOB.— 

Wanted  by  the  Brierfleld  Local  Board,  Lancashire,  a  com- 
petent person  as  aboye.  Salary  £130  per  annum.  Will  be 
requirea  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  dutf  es.  Area  (partly 
rural)  1,017  acres;  population  5^00.  Applications  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  B(wrd,  Local  Board 
Offices,  Crabtree  Street,  Brierfield,  endorsed  "Application 
for  Surveyor,  Ac.,"  by  June  33. 
AssiBTABT  EMaiBBER.— Wauted,  in  the  office  of  the  Borough 
Engineer  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  a  qualified  Assistant.  Must 
have  been  educated  according  to  the  usual  routine  of  pupil- 
age.   Experienced  engineering  and  axohitectural  draughts- 


man, with  municipal  knowledge.  Further  particulars  on 
application  to  tbe  Borough  Engineer.  Salary  £130  a  year. 
Applications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Borough  Engineer,  Mr. 
K,  F.  Ounpbell,  A.M.I.C.E.,  not  later  than  Thursday, 
June  19. 

Irbpbctob  op  Wbiohts  and  Measures.— Tbe  HerefoYd  County 
Council  inyitee  applications  for  the  appointment  of  Inspector 
for  tbe  County.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  on  applicalion 
to  Mr.  J.  F.  Symonds,|Clerk  to  tbe  County  Council,  SmrehaU, 
Hereford.  Applications,  stating  age,  salary  required,  4co.,  to 
be  sent  to  the  Clerk  by  June  34. 

Ibspbctob.— The  Bath  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  require  a  com- 
petent person  to  act  as  Insi>ector.  His  duties  will  consist 
prinoipaUy  in  the  superintendence  of  structural  works,  to 
abate  nuisances,  the  repair  and  cleaneins  of  fountains  and 
urinals,  and  the  inspection  of  bonse-drain  connections. 
Salary  £3  per  week.  Applications  (endorsed  "  Inspector's 
Appointment "),  stating  age,  &c.,  to  be  sent  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  City  Sunreyor's  Offices, 
Terrace  Walk,  Bath,  by  Tuesday,  June  17. 

Ibspbctob  op  Nuisabcbs.— The  Guardians  of  the  Thakeham 
Union  acting  as  the  Bural  Sanitary  Authority  require  an 
Inspector  of  Nuisances.  The  Union  consist  >t  of  18  parishes ; 
area  38,^84,  and  population  8,303.  Salary  £40  per  annum. 
Applications,  markea  "  Inspector,"  to  be  sent  to  wm.  Thomas 
Sandford,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  tne  Union,  Storrington,  Sussex,  by 
June  16. 

IvsPKCTOB  OP  Nuisabcbs.— The  Wallsend  Local  Board  will,  at 
their  General  Meeting  on  June  17,  proceed  to  appoint  an 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the  District  Salaiy  £80  per 
annum.  Applications  to  be  sent  to  the  Board  Office,  Elton 
Street,  Wallsend,  endorsed  "  Application  for  tl  0  Office  of 
Inspector  of  Nuisances,"  byjune  16. 

Ibspbctob  op  Nuisabcbs.— The  Bichmond  (Surrey)  Vestry 
Sanitary  Authority  require  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances. 
Salary  £100.    Applications  (witb  copies  of  testimonials  as  to 

2nalitloations  ana  character)  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Senior, 
lerk,  I,  Hill-rise,  Bichmond,  by  June  30. 


DEATHS. 


Bbhsob,  W.,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Leyton  Urban  Sani- 
tary District  of  the  West  Ham  Union. 

Macphbbsow,  Dr.  A.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  HasUng- 
den  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

PowBLL,G.  B.,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.Edin.,  Medical  Officer  of  tbe 
3rd  District  of  the  Nottingham  Union. 

Wbbblbb,  Thomas,  M.B.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.,  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Bexley  District  of  the  Dartford  Union. 


LOAN. 

Thb  Cowper  Local  Board  are  prepared  to  receive  tenders  for 
loan  of  from  £4,000  to  £5,000,  repayable,  principal  and  interest 
combined,  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Sidney  ft  Son, 
Solicitors,  Blyth: 


CONTRACTS. 


HlHDLBT  SBWAQB    DISPOSAL  W0BK8. 

(Contracts  No.  i  and  3). 
Thb  Hindley  Local  Board  invite  Tenders  for  the  construction  of 
works  of  Sewage  disposal  at  Piatt  Bridge,  near  Wigan. 

Contract  No.  i  comprises  interceiiting  sewers,  main  effluent, 
conduit  and  carriers,  &c. 

Contract  No.  3  comprises  the  erection  of  engine,  boiler  and 
lime  house,  and  chimney  shaft. 

Drawings,  specifications,  and  quantities  may  be  seen  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Engineer,  Mr.  W.  L.  Both  well,  at  his  offices,  Cross 
Street,  Hindley,  where  a  printed  copy  of  an  abstract  of  the  speci- 
fications, with  the  bill  ef  quantities  attached  to  each  Contract, 
may  be  obtained. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  '*  Sewage  Works,"  to  be  sent  to  the 
Clerk,  Mr.  Stephen  Holt,  by  Monday,  June  33. 

Cokbtkuctiob  of  Sewbr. 

The  Town  Commissioners  of  Newry  (Ireland)  invite  Tenders 
for  the  construction  of  a  main  sewer  on  tbe  County  Down  side 
of  tbe  town,  together  with  several  branch  sewers,  all,  side 
entrances,  manholes,  yentUating  shafts,  &c. 

Plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen,  and  bills  of  quantities 
and  form  of  Tender  obtained,  on  application  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Devon. 
ish-Meares,  C.E.,  Town  Surveyor. 

Sealed  Tenders,  addressed  to  the  Chairman,  Town  Commis- 
sioners, Newry,  and  marked  *' Tender"  on  the  outside,  to  be  sent 
inbyJunesS.  uiyiti^eu  uy  ^^w^^x^v^-c  i.>^ 
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Bkutast  Main  BaAiitAOS  Woskb. 
(ContxaotKo.  3}. 

The  Corporation  of  Belfast  invite  Tenden  for  the  ereotioii  of 
btuldin^  and  other  works  for  pumping  station. 

Drawinfrs  and  specifications  mo^  be  seen  at  the  Gity  Suireyor's 
office,  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  copies  thereof  and  of  bills  of  qnan- 
tities,  with  form  of  Tender,  may  be  obtained  on  payment  of  five 
guineas,  returnable  if  a  bond  fide  Tender  be  furnished  as  pre- 
scribed, and  on  the  drawings  and  spedflcations  being  jcetumed. 

Tenders  in  the  prescribed  form,  endorsed  "Main  Drainage 
Works,"  addressed  to  Mr.  Samuel  Black,  Town  Clerk,  to  be 
deliverad  by  June  t8. 

NiLSOH  Local  Boabd.— Works  of  Sswaox  Disposal. 

The  Nelson  Local  Board  invite  Tenders  for  the  construction  of 
works  of  sewage  disposal  at  Linedred,  in  the  district  of  Brier- 
field.  The  works  comprise  intercepting  chamber,  pump  and 
sludge  weUs,  engine,  boiler,  and  lime  house,  machinery-room, 
&c.  ftc. 

Drawings,  specifications,  and  stipulations  may  be  seen  on  ap> 
plication  to  the  engineer,  Mr.  J.  A.  Crowther,  at  his  office.  Town 
Hall,  Nelson,  where  copies  may  be  obtained. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  **  Sewage  Works/'  are  to  be  sent  to 
Mr.  B.  M.  Proscott  (Clerk  to  the  Board),  Town  Hall,  Nelson 
Lane,  by  June  aj. 

CouHTT  BonovoR  or  Stocxpobt. 

The  Corporation  invite  Tenders  for  the  construction  of  a  Brick 
Bridge  over  the  river  Mersey,  from  near  Militate  to  the 
Fair  Ground,  in  one  arch,  6<  ft.  span,  38  ft.  6  in.  wiae,  in  brick- 
work ;  also  Betaining  Walls,  about  37  ft.  high,  to  river,  with 
Culvert  to  Millrace.  and  other  works. 

Plans  and  speoifloations  may  be  seen,  and  bills  of  quantities 
and  forms  of  Tender  obtained,  from  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Fowler, 
M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Chambers,  Stockport. 

Sealed  Tenders,  on  the  printed  form,  to  be  delivered  to  Mr. 
Walter  Hyde,  Town  Clerk,  not  later  than  Mopday,  June  16. 

Sewasb  Btstim. 

The  Guardians  of  Baltinglass  (Ireland),  invite  Tenders  for 
making  a  new  sewage  system  at  the  Workhouse,  in  accordance 
with  plans  and  specifications  to  be  seen  at  the  office  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Da«g,  Clerk,  Baltinglass. 

Sealed  Tenders  to  be  lodged  with  the  Clerk  Ynj  June  ai. 

HoBNSBT  Local  Boabd. 

The  Homsev  Local  Board  invite  Tenders  for  adapting  Machi- 
nery, supplied  and  erected,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  the 
sludge  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  sewage,  or,  if  necessary, 
for  removing  the  said  machinery,  and  for  the  supplying,  erecting, 
and  oompleting  of  other  Machinery  for  the  same  purpose. 

Forms  o'  Tender  may  be  obtained,  and  the  works  viewed  on 
application  to  the  Board's  Engineer  (Mr.  T.  de  Conrcy  Meade, 
C.E.),  at  the  Offlees  of  the  Boiurd,  Southwood  Lane,  Highgmte. 

Sealed  and  endorsed  Tenders  to  be  sent  to  the  Qerk,  Mr. 
B.  C.  C.  White,  Southwood  Lane,  Highgate,  by  June  a3. 

Sbwasb  Disposal  Works. 

The  Corporation  of  Huddersfield  invite  Tenders  for  Contract 
No.  6  (Iron  Boofs,  Castings,  Valves,  &c.). 

Speciflcations  may  be  seen,  and  bills  of  quantities  and  forms 
of  Tender  obtained,  on  application  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  B.  B. 
Dugdale,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor. 

Sealed  and  endorsed  Tenders  must  be  delivered  to  the  Borough 
Surveyor  not  later  than  Wednesday,  June  35. 


NOTES   AND    QUERIES. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Inspectobs  op  Factobibs. 
The  Civil  Service  Ommissioners  have  Just  issued  a  new 
scheme  for  the  examination  for  inspectorships  of  factories. 
Hitherto,  candidates  who  could  produce  a  certificate  of  having 
been  actually  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  for  seven 
years  as  employer,  manager,  foreman,  or  workman,  were 
exempt  from  a  part  of  the  prescribed  examination,  but  the 
new  scheme  applies  to  all  candidates,  the  advantage  given  to 
practical  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  ftetories  already  being 
that  the  maximum  limit  of  age  is  extended  from  30  to  38 
years.  The  subjects  of  examinations  are  (i)  handwriting;  (a) 
spelling ;  (3)  arithmetic,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions ; 
(4)  English  composition :  (5)  theoretical  and  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  factories  and  workshops,  indudixig  a  knowledge  of 
their  sanitary  requirements;  (6)  applied  mechanics,  including 
elementary  mechanical  drawing ;  (7)  (a)  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shops Acts  of  18^8,  1883,  1888  (Scotland),  1889,  and  the  Truck 
Acts  (I  and  a  Will.  IV.,  c.  37,  and  jo  and  ji  Vic,  c  46),  also 
certain  other  Acts  practically  administered  by  the  Inspectors  of 
Factories,  such  as  the  Education  and  Protection  of  Children 
Acts ;  (b)  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  faotofy  l&gia^ 
tion  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Candidates  must  pass  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  all  these  subjects. 
When  two  or  more  candidates  are  nominated  for  one  vacancy 
the  competition  will  be  in  subjects  j,  6, 7.  The  limits  of  age  are 
ai  to  «o,  with  an  extension  up  to  38  in  favour  of  candidates  who 
have  Been  occupied  as  master,  manager,  foreman,  or  workman  in 
a  factory  or  workshop  for  at  least  seven  years,  and  have  acquired 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  factories  and  work- 
shops. An  official  nomination  by  the  Home  Secretary  is  required 
before  examination. 


Having  for  some  time  back  been  in  the  receipt  of  Queries  appez  - 
taining  starictly  to  sanitary  work,  and  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
answer  without  having  to  refer  our  correspondents  to  competent 
professional  advisers,  we  have  opened  a  column  in  which  to 
register  such  Queries  and  Beplies  tnereto  as  can  fairly  be  expected 
from  us ;  and  our  subscribers  and  readers  ore  invited  to  make 
such  use  of  this  column  as  will  tend  to  benefit  themselves  and 
the  community.  Both  Queries  and  Beplies  will,  however,  be 
subjected,  if  unnecessarily  long,  to  a  strict  curtailment. 


A  BuBOR  SvBVBTOB.— [The  addresses  of  the  various  Sanitary 
Associations  in  Englsnd  and  of  the  Secretaries  thereof,  will  be 
found  in  the  Saxitabt  Bbcobd  Diabt  for  1890.  The  informs, 
tion  you  require  can  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  respective 
secretaries.— Ed.J 

POBT  SaNITABT  EqCIPMBNT. 

Please  to  describe  the  complete  sanitary  equipment,  including 
staff,  appliances,  legal  power,  structures,  Ac.,  of  a  large  seaport, 
with  inland  water  communication.  SiunsHT. 

[Sia/f.— Clerk  to  the  authority,  medical  officer  of  health,  his 
clerk,  inspector  of  nuisances  and  assistants,  hospital  staff, 
stewards  and  nurses,  servants,  and  possibly  assistant  medical 
officer  resident,  boatmen,  ambulance  driver. 

ilpp^tanref.— Ambulance  boat  (and  vehicle,  if  land  hospital), 
fumigating  apparatus,  boat  or  boats.  A  destructor  for  the  dis. 
posal  of  infected  articles  of  merchandise,  as  rags,  &c.,  and  ot 
unsound  food,  as  meat. 

StruciurM.— Office  accommodation  for  staff,  a  hospital  (gene- 
rally a  vessel)  properly  equipped  with  disinfecting  apparatua, 
mortuary,  Ac. 

Leyal  Powsff.— General  powers  under  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  Sections  no,  134,  laj,  xii ;  special  powers  under  Local 
Government  Board  orders  made  under  Section  130,  and  under 
Sections  387  to  a9a.  These  latter  would  be  under  order  const!- 
tuting  the  authority.  See  also  Schedule  V.,  Part  HI.  Order 
of  Local  Gkivemment  Board  of  July  17, 1873,  mftde  under  Sani- 
tary Act,  1866. 

Quarantine  Acts.    Canal  Boats  Acts. 

Answers  to  the  questions  set  at  the  November  1889  examination 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  for  Inspectors  of  Nui«uioes  will  l«e 
found  in  the  Sahitart  Bboobd  for  Dec  ij,  1889.— £d.] 

iHrKcnovs  Disbasb  Notificatxoh  Act. 
If  the  persons  required  and  specified  fail  to  notify  or  certify  the 
existenoe  of  a  case  of  infectious  disease,  and  the  local  autho- 
ritv  order  proceedings  thereon,  what  officer  of  the  local 
authority  would  be  considered  to  oe  the  '*  aut^riaed  person  " 
\o  take  the  proceedings  ?  S.C. 

[Proceedings  to  enforce  the  penalty  would  be  under  the  Pubbe 
Health  Act,  ss.  a$3  k  a  jg.  The  latter  section  enables  a  local 
authority  to  appear  in  any  legal  prooeeding  by  their  clerk, 
or  by  any  officer  or  member  authorised  generally,  or  in  respect 
of  any  special  proceeding  bv  resolution  of  such  authority.  It 
therefore  rests  with  the  local  authority  to  authorise  their 
clerk  or  some  other  officer,  either  generally  to  prosecute  in 
4*ich  sates,  or  in  each  partioular  instance  to  resolve  who  is  to 
33nduct  the  proceedings.— Ed.] 

Lbvbllino. 
Would  you  or  some  of  my  brother  readers  give  us  a  word  on 
levelling  P  A  description  of  the  most  useful  and  inexpensive 
instruments  in  use  amongst  surveyors.  Where  the  different 
parts  can  be  easOy  obtained,  and  the  cost.  Also^  a  cheap  and 
practical  work  on  tiie  subject.  All  to  be  withm  the  grasp 
of  on  empty  pocket  and  hesid.  A.  B. 

[For  accurate  levelling  over  any  considerable  distance,  it  ii 
necessary  to  have  a  proper  surveyor's  level ;  to  know  how  to 
use  it,  and  to  have  a  f4ir  amount  of  frequent  practice.  Yon 
cannot  procure  the  parts  separately.  F.  W.  Sinns*  work  on 
Levelling,  published  oy  Crosby  Lockwood  k  Son,  Stationers' 
Court,  E.C.  (at  8s.  6d.)  will  be  found  useful.  For  fairly  correct 
work  over  short  lengtns,  there  is  no  simpler  and  cheaper  appli- 
ance than  that  teured  at  the  top  of  page  560  of  our  lost  issue. 
Improvements  mil  suggest  themselves  with  use,  as»  for  in- 
stance, by  cutting  a  Y  notch  alonff  the  centre  of  the  upper 
surface  of  oroas-plece,  and  tying  a  piece  of  thread  tightly  round 
each  end,  a  pair  of  sights  is  furnished.  A  joint  in  uie  perpen- 
dicular piece  made  to  tighten  with  a  butterfly  nut,  would 
facilitate  adjustment.  Wnatever  instrument  or  appliance  is 
used,  the  graduated  rods  should  be  placed  as  far  apurt  as  it  is 
possible  to  read  plainly ;  the  level  should  always  be  set  up 
half  way  between  them,  and  the  first  set  of  observations 
should  always  be  cheeked  by  a  seoend  set  of  sirhtings,  to 
ensure  accuracy.  Our  space  will  not  permit  of  a  description 
of  the  various  instruments  used,  and  of  some  simple  expedi- 
ents for  taking  levels,  other  than  that  above  referred  to  ;  we 
may  recur  to  tiie  subject  ^^sst^^jiExu^  ^^  '^P^  ^  ^ 
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